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Corea,  imports  into  .   87 

Ecuador,  material  for   1303 

Increased  prices  of  aniline   1192 

Japan,  situation  in  93,  757,  8'83 

New  method  for  Prussian  blue  dying   114>5 


Economic  Conditions,  Japan.  . 
Ecuador,  Dyeing  materials  in 
Trade  openings. .  . 
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Eggs,  Great  Britain,  condition  of  market  663,  918,  11)23 

prices  of   19 

South  Africa,  imports   161 

Egyipt,  Trade  t   633 

Electric  Cranes,  South  Africa,  opening  for   982 

Electrical  Equipment,  New  Zealand,  requirements   927 

Electrical  Machinery,  China,  imports   114 

Electrical  Supplies  Industry,  Japan   189 

Russia,  supplies  needed  in   1344 

Electric  Trucks,  Norway,  prospects  for   1044 

Elevators,  South  Africa,  trade  in  :   850 

Emigration,  Norway   52 

Empire  Pair,  Great  Britain   68 

Enamelled  Ware,  Great  Britain,  demand  for   155,  259 

South  Africa,  trade  in   841 

Enemy  Shareholders,  Australia   426,  9'61 

Exchange,  China   721 


Farm  Implement  Trade,  Argentina   810 

Fencing  material,  South  Africa,  trade  in   84'5 

Fiji,  Trade   4  04 

Finance,  Australia  425,  1161 

Brazil,  situation  of   95 

Corea   91 

Finland,  Flour,  opening  for                                                                                         ..  838 

Fire  Apparatus,  South  Africa,  trade  in  '.  .  ..  850 

Fish,  Australia,  canned  in  active  demand   1166 

British  West  Indies,  market  4)31,  1011* 

China,  imports   7)1 6 

Corea,  exports   90 

Danish  Refrigeration  Process   1078 

Great  Britain,  Canadians  in   267,  612,  629 

frozen  fish  for  i838,  112*5 

imports   492 

"              refrigeration  in   8  0'2 

Norway,  trade   1219 

Italy,  imports  of   1192 

South  Africa,  imports   161 

Fisheries,  British  Guiana   751 

British  West  Indies  132,  236,  1011 

Great  Britain,  North  East  industry   13)32 

Fishermen's  Wages,  Newfoundland   1380 

Flax,  Great  Britain,  imported  Fibre  from  Canada   19 

"         market  for  669,  1331 

Flooring,  South  African  market   595 

Flour,  British  Guiana,  imports   746 

British  West  Indies,  trade  1067,  1213,  1330 

British  East  Africa,  imports                                                                               ..  376 

China,  trade  381,  716 

Cuba,  trade   564 

Finland,  opening  for   8'38 

Holland,  imports   166 

"        prices   724 

Italy,  imports  into                                                                                                     1  13'50 

Newfoundland,  imports  of   1380 

Norway,  duties  on   537 

South  Africa,  imports   160 

Food  Conditions,  New  Zealand..'   212 

Food  Prices,  Great  Britain  17,  1219 

Imports   1179 

Foodstuffs,  Great  Britain,  inquiries  for   919 

Foreign  Trade  Department,  Great  Britain   241 

Forestry,  Corea   91 

Forests,  British  Guiana.   752 

Japan,  Exploitation  in   1350 

France,  Agricultural  (Machinery,  market  for..  ..   1241 

Cattle,  prospects  for  Canadian   71 

Concession  re  Canadian  products  for   25 

Hardware,  market  for  112i6,  1230 

Lumber,  Canadian  for   615 

Matches  in  demand   40 

Mattress  filling,  openings  for   1348 

Railway  sleepers,  requirements  for   475 

Reconstruction  Exposition   798 
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Spruce,  white,  market   740 

Timber  trade . .   473 

Trade  181,  394 

"    Restriction  of  imports  12,39;  1348 

'*    pointers   754 

War  profits,  proposed  tax  on   687 

Freight,  Australia,  famine   10'8 

situation   429,  96'4 

Great  Britain,  situation   838 

Fruit,  Australia  (canned)  imports   704 

(dried),  exports  of  ,   42(8 

Great  Britain,  embargo  .3*97,  4'8>6,  667,  728 

imports  into.."   397,  5'57,  '6'27,  872,  13'40 

prices  25,  81,  128,  18)2,  '2134,  i280,  3*3'9,  406,  451,  '5'05.  5t6'l , 

62©,  >6i77,  7413,  '9190,  10411,  10&5,  11*5,  1188 

prospects  for  canned  and  evaporated   829 

situation  25i3,  1069 

Holland,  prospects  of   1347 

Fur,  Russian  market  i814,  1303 

Furniture,  Great  Britain,  bent  wood,  demand  for   .  796 

South  Africa,  demand  for  2167,  977,  1125 

F''rn:ture  Hardware,  South  Africa,  market  for   1028 

Galvanized  Sheets,  Great  Britain   ..  539 

Gambier,  Straits  Settlements,  cultivation  of   188 

Germany,  Trade,  effort  of  Great  Britain  to  capture..   58 

Ginseng,  Corea,  exports   90 

Glass  and  Glassware,  Argentina,  bottles,  market  for   456 

China,  trade  in   347 

Gloves  and  Mittens,  South  Africa,  imports   533 

Gold,  Corea,  exports   90 

South  Africa,  market   535 

Gold  Coast,  Trade  141,  867 

Grain  Acreage,  Great  Britain,  increased   1332 

Grain,  Great  Britain,  imports   1069 

"       review  of  trade   397 

"       stocks  and  stores  494,  1076,  1277 

Holland,  imports..'   166 

Japan,  crops   412 

Norway,  duties  on   537 

Grain  Elevators,  Australia,  prospective  construction   5,  962 

Holland   31 

Grain  Statistics,  grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  in  store  at  terminal  elevators, 
interior  terminal  elevators  and  at  public  elevators  in  the  East,,  43, 
97,  144,  195,  243,  292,  352,  415,  463,  519,  569,  636,  689,  759,  818, 

889,  950,  1000,  1050,  1095,  1148,  1196,  1247,  1305,  1352,  1395 

Number  of  cars  of  grain  inspected  145,  354,  571,  891,  1097,  1353,  1354 

Quantity  of  grain  in  store  at   terminal   elevators,    interior  terminal 
elevators,  and  at  public  elevators  in  the  East..   ..17,  96,  143,  194, 
242,  291,  351,  414,  462,  518,  568,  635,  688,  758,  817,  888,  949,  999, 

1049,  1094,  1147,  1195,  1304,  1351,  1355,  1394,  1396 

Grapes,  a  new  product   1349 

Australia,  imports   703 

Graphite,  Corea,  exports   90 

Great  Brita.n,  Agricultural  Acreage,  decline  of   133'2 

Agricultural  produce  imports  21,  70,  121,  179,  228,  272,  3129,  397, 

4)418,  f0>0,  5'4'0,  '551,  6.18,  671,  739,  8O1&,  8<6i5 , 
931,    9.81,    1036,    1129,   1183,    123'3,  12«5, 

1343,  1383 

Agricultural  report   493 

Aluminum,  market   540 

Angle  iron  and  tubing,  demand  for   390 

Apple  crop,  condition  of   1371 

Apple  market  '2513',  482,  7125,  '9i6'8,  1274 

Area  under  cultivation  -   lL'36'5 

Army  canteen  supplies  '.   1341 

,Bank  returns   541 

Bedstead  supplies,  market  for. .   . .  i619,  7129,  1027 

Beef,  chilled  and  frozen,  supplies   491 

Beef  imports   434 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Birmingham — 

December  9,  1915   10 

23,  1915   155 

January,  7,  1916'  i   259 

13,  1916   322 

21,  1916   390 
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Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Birmingham — Con. 

February  3,  1916   434 

8,  1916   53« 

14,  1916   662 

23,  1916   729 

March  2-0,  1916   918 

April  6,  1916   I»0l27 

May  8,  1916   1179 

"    16,  1916   1271 

June  8,  191i6  '   1369 

Boot  and  shoe  trade   610 

Boot  famine  .  .  261 

Box  shooks,  opening  for  32i6,  796 

Brass  tubes,  inquiry  for   538 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  L.  M.  Vaughan,  Bristol — 

January  4,  1916   215 

British  Industries  Fair  20,  69,  6l6'5,  982,  1033,  1130 

Brush  trade   610 

Budget,  new  4  9'84,  1025 

Cabinet  makers'  Hardware,  demand  for   10 

Canned  goods,  opening  for.,    f  333,  84>0,  1028 

Cattle,  numbers  of  133'2,  13*67 

Cattle-feeds,  demand  for   1369 

Chamber  of  Commerce   1273 

Chemical,  pulp  possibilities  in   1334 

"       prices  for   1334 

Clothing  trade   €10 

Coal  power   1075 

Cod-liver  oil,  demand  for..  10,  1180 

Co-operative  movement  among  farmers   494 

Copper  market  53\8,  1075 

Cordage,  market  for  812,  1144 

Crop  areas   1366 

"    prospects  211 6",  1026,  136'8 

Cutlery  trade   261 

Dairy  produce,  imports  of  191,  410,  684,  947,  1245 

Daylight  Saving  Bill   1225 

Dowels  birch  for   737,  1180 

Egg  market,  condition  of  6'63,  918,  1123 

Eggs,  prices  of   19 

Efforts  to  capture  German  trade   58 

Embargo,  effect  of  Swedish  ..  1333 

Empire  Fair  1  68 

Enamelled  utensils,  demand  for   155,  259 

Fishing  Industry   1332 

Fish,  Canadian  for  2>67,  612,  6129 

frozen,  market  for..  838,  1125 

"      imports   492 

"      refrigeration  in   802 

Flax  fibre  imported  from  Canada   19 

"    market   669,  1331 

Food  imports   1179 

prices  17,  1219 

Foodstuffs,  inquiries  for   919 

Foreign  Trade  Department   241 

Freight  situation   838 

Fruit  embargo  3>97,  486,  667,  728 

Fruit,  imports  into  3©7,  557,  627,  872,  1340 

Fruit  market  253,  106'9 

Fruit  prices  25,  81,  128,  182,  234,  280,  339,  406,  451, 

505,  561,  626,  677,  743,  990,  1041,  1085,  1135,  1188 

Fruit  prospects  for  canned  and  evaporated   829 

Furniture,  bent  wood,  market  for   79  6 

Galvanized  sheets,  market   539 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Glasgow — 

December  2,  1915   58 

January  12,  1916   324 

February  1,  1916..    43>8 

March  10,  1916  "...  794 

April  6,  1916   973 

"      18,  191©   1071 

May  12,  1916   1226 

Grain,  imports  of  ^  f.  .  .        10  6  9 

"      stocks  and  stores  494,  107'6,  1277 

'  "     trade,  review  of   397 
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Handles,  broom,  prices  of   180 

•Hardware  imports,  prohibition  of   1027 

Hide  clippings,  market  for  

Hog  products  imported  from  Canada   18 

Holdings,  number  and  size   1305 

Hops,  supplies  of  141,  3'47,  631,  884,  1145 

Horse  imports  •  392,664 

"      decline  of  breeding   1332 

"      supply  of   1367 

Hull,  trade  of  *   1°70 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  demand  for   43'4 

Industries  in  92,  1071 

Jam,  government  orders  for   32'2 

Knitted  goods  required  in   240,  067 

Labour  market  '349,  506,  68i6>,  815,  1092,  13-02 

Lead  market   539 

Leather  trade  610,  608,  730,  112-3,  1273 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  'Commissioner,  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  Leeds — 

December  17,  1915   18 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Leeds — 

January  10,  1916   253 

February  4,  1916   482 

1-4,  1916   609 

22,  1916.  .   (   667 

March  6,  1916   725 

"      2'4,  1916   838 

April  5,  1916   968 

15,  1916   1068 

17,  1916   1122 

May  15,  1916  q   1274 

"   10,  1916   1330 

Linseed  oil,  price  of .  .  .  .  .   919 

Live  animals,  supply  of  239,  412,  6,3^2,  8186,  114'4,  1365,  13'67 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  London — 

December  9,  1915   12 

January  14,  1916   312 

January  20,  1916   386 

February  10,  1916   488 

H         19,  1916   605 

25,  1916   665 

March  10,  1916   791 

17,  1916                                                                                    ..  829 

April  13,  1916   1022 

May  11,  1916   1219 

"    30,  1916   1365 

Machinery  for  cleaning  and  grading 'fruit   216 

Machine  tools,  imports  into   83 

Magnesite   797 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Manchester — 

January  12,  1916   263 

February  7,  1916   493 

10,  1916   542 

April  15,  1916   1075 

May  15,  1916   1277 

Meat  market,  condition  of   919 

"     supply                                                                          138,  345,  685,  946,  1191 

Milk  powder,  demand  for   1224 

Millboard   1228 

Motor  tillage  implements,  demand  for   37 

Newspapers,  reduced  size  of   1228 

Paper  conditions   ..   541,  1226 

"    fasteners,  market  for   668 

imports  626,  678,  1228 

"    shortage  of   ..  262,  1227 

Peat,  baiterized  '   263 

Picture  frames,  demand  for   259 

Pitprops  for   863 

Pitwood,  scarcity  of .   216 

Platinum,  market   322,  539 

Poultry,  market  conditions  of   663 

Prices,  rise  in  food   493,  1219 

Produce  prices,  Canadian  in   20,  69,  120,  178,  227,  271,  328, 

395,  447,  499,  550,  617,  670,  738,  805,  864,  930,  980,  1035,  1128, 

1182,    1132,    1285,    1342,  1382 

l^oducts,  opening  for  Canadian   393 
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Provisions,  imports  216,  1070 

"       prices   217 

Potatoes  (scarcity  of)   1180 

Pulp,  British  and  United  States  imports   1333 

Quills,  market  for   562 

Rag  market   1028 

Rails,  market   539/ 

Shipbuilding                                                                                               325,  1223 

Shipping  notes  506,  1069,  1075,  1223,  1271,  1277 

Skewers   1180 

Spilter  market  *   539 

Starch,  shortage  of   391 

Steel  billets,  opening  for   229,  538 

"    pens,  shortage  of   668 

Straw,  required  in   326 

Strawboard,  demand  for                                                            324,  797,  1122,  1228 

Sugar,  consumption  of   573 

Tableware,  demand  for   117 

Tallow,  shortage  of   322 

Textile  industries,  Government  control  of                                           .  .  .  1124 

Timber,  inquiries  for  215,  840 

"     trade  323,  324,  731,  973,  1069,  1124,  1331 

Tobacco,  limitation  of  imports  A   1277 

Toys,  imports  into   919 

Trade                      12,  312,  488,  662,  791,  870,  1022,  1179,  1220,  1221,  1271,  1276 

"    after  the  war  435,  606,  794,  1331 

"    conditions   544 

"    conference   261 

"    organization   1272 

"    prohibited  exports                       83,  183,  453,  562,  628,  874,  992,  1085,  1188 

"    prohibited  imports   451,  542,  562,  745,  872,  934,  1137, 

1180,    1188,    1227,    1240,    1299,    1327,  1331 

"    report  of  Advisory  Committee  of  Board  of  Trade   435,  606 

Trade  suggestions   438 

Twine,  shortage  of   18 

Wallpaper  famine   391 

Wheat  crop   1273 

Wire,  orders  for  „  18 

"    required  in   927 

Wooden  ware,  for  '.                                               796,  840,  1180 

Woodpulp,  conditions  541,  667,  1122,  1227,  1333 

Wood  trade,  review  of  ,   273,  386 

Woollen  trade   609 

Working  classes,  condition  of   609 

Wool,  market  for                                                                        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1330 

Zinc  sheets,  the  market   540 

Greece,  Wooden  hoops,  market  for.  .  .   631 

Grigg,  R.,  Mr.,  death  of   107 

Ground  Nuts,  British  East  Africa   371 

Guadeloupe,  Customs  duties  suspended   281 

Guayaquil,  Trade  openings  in  »   41 
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Hammers,  South  Africa,  opening  for   668 

Handles,  Great  Britain,  prices  of   180 

South  African  market  6'01,  1042 

Hankow,  China,  port  of   1109 

Hardware,  Chinese  trade  289,  718,  755 

France,  market  for  112'6,  12i30 

Great  Britain,  prohibition  of  imports   1027 

India,  opening  for   863 

Italy,  in  demand..  ..  ;   1087 

Japan,  trade   946 

New  Zealand  trade  '•  V.  .  .  93'2 

Russia,  opening  for   1345 

South  Africa,  trade  in  ?  841,  1190 

Hemp,  market   413 

Herrings,  Holland,  imports   33 

Norway,  prohibited  exports  of   52 

Hide  clippings,  Great  Britain,  market  for   19 

Hides,  Argentina,  exports   6>58 

Australia,  embargo  on  export   4  27 

Holland,  imports   33 

Hog  Products,  Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada   18 
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Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd,  Rotterdam — 

4l7,  631,  8(8'4,  1145 

T 

Income  Tax,  Australia,  on  overseas  firms  , 

India,  Agricultural  machinery  needed  in  

Box  shooks,  imports  

Commercial  museum  

s       Douglas  fir,  market  for  

Newsprint  in  

Paper  industry  

Pulp  (Sulphite)  in  

Railway  sleepers,  market  for  

Saw  mill  machinery  for  

Stoves,  opening  for  

"      trade  of  Ceylon  

Trade  pointers  

Wooden  articles,  market  for  

17 


Page 

Implements,  South  Africa  trade   1190 

Industrial  Conditions,  Japan  3'4'8,  1190 

Industries,  Argentina   12'6'2 

British  West  Indies   944 

Canada,  new  industries   1181 

Norway  and  Denmark   265 

South  Africa  •   459 

Sweden,  effect  of  war  on   104-5 

Iron  and  Steel,  Australia,  industry   9'6!3 

i   "         products  10'9,  428 

China,  imports  •   715 

Corea,  imports   8S 

Great  Britain  manufactures,  demand  for   434 

"           industries  92,  107 1 

Japanese  market   1143 

Russia,  industries  in  1915   1391 

South  Africa,  trade  in  \   845 

Italy,  Brushes,  inquiry  for   1045 

Capital  invested  in   516 

Companies  to  co-operate  with  British   948 

Pish,  importation  of   1192 

Flour,  imports  into   1350 

Hardware,  in  demand   1087 

Honey,  demand  for   346 

Lumber  trade   620 

Motor  vehicles,  trade  in   284 

Meat,  importation  of   1192 

Oats,  rolled,  demand  for   346 

Pencils,  inquiry  for   1045 

Postcards,  demand  for,  illustrated   995 

Timber,  scarcity  of   1300 

Trade   868 

"    prohibited  imports   1390 

"    conditions   237 

"    openings                                                                                                       ..  1080 

"    pointers  •   631,  1301 

"    with  Northern  Africa   412 

J 

Jam,  Great  Britain,-  Government  orders  for   322 

Jams,  South  Africa,  imports   159 

Jellies,  South  Africa,  imports   159 

Japan,  Barley  crops  *.   238 

Cereals,  production  of   287 

Commercial  situation   1130 

Cotton  knitting  industry   501 

Customs  drawbacks                                                                                                 82,  1385 

Dyestuff  situation   93,  757,  883 

Electrical  supplies  industry   189 

Economic  conditions   948 

Forest  exploitation  in   1350 

Grain  crops   412 

Hardware  trade   946 

Industrial  conditions                                                                                         .  .  348,  1190 

Iron  and  steel  market                                                                                      . .  1143 

Paper  prices                                                                                                          566,  1241 

*      production    1301 

Pulp  industry   239 

Rice,  exports   813 

Rice  market,  proposed  regulation. .  v                                                                .  141 

Shipbuilding  in   1326 

Starch,  production  of,  potato   37 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations   130,  935 

Toy  trade   22 

Trade                                                                                                             290,  459,  1386 

"    with  New  Zealand   1020 

"    conditions  511,  1193,  1386 

Wheat  crop   238 

Woodpulp,  manufacture  of   95 

K 

Kerosene  oil,  China,  imports   719 

Knitted  Goods,  Great  Britain,  required  in  240,  667 
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Labour,  Holland   31 

Norwegian  conditions   537,  785,  966,  1218 

Labour  Market,  Great  Britain   349,  566,  686,  815,  1092,  1302 

Lamp  Chimneys,  South  Africa,  market  for   498 

Lamps,  South  Africa,  trade  in   842 

Lard,  South  Africa,  imports   161 

Lawn  Mowers,  Australia,  market  for  912,  1127 

Lead,  Great  Britain   539 

Russia   341 

Leather,  Australia,  goods  in  demand  '   ..  109 

Chinese  market   682,  717. 

Great  Britain,  trade   610,  668,  730,  1123,  1273 

Spain,  market  for   1043 

Lemons,  Australia,  imports   703 

Limes,  British  West  Indies,  industry   134,  944 

Linseed  oil,  Great  Britain,  price  of   919 

Live  Animals,  Great  Britain,  supply  of  239,  412,  632,  886,  1144,  1365,  1367 

Live  stock,  Corea,  exports   90 

Lobsters,  Argentina,  demand  for  Canadian   1339 

Locks,  South  Africa,  market  for   442 

Locomotives,  Australia,  orders  for   963 

Logging  Machinery,  Burmah,  opening  for   976 

India,  market  for   737 

Logwood,  from  Manitius   755 

Supplies  for  Canada   67,  117 

London  Fair  and  Market   326 

Lumber  (see  also  Timber),  British  West  Indies,  market  431,  1213 

Cuba,  market  for   1292 

France,  Canadian  for   615 

Italy,  trade  in   620 

New  Zealand,  market   92 

Norway,  market   52 

Lyons  Fair   3,  177,  804,  1234 


Machinery,  China,  imports  of  38,  94,  111,  716,  811 

Great  Britain,  for  cleaning  and  grading  fruit   216 

India,  Agricultural  need  in  >   13'84 

New  Zealand,  trade   740 

Russia,  shortage  of  '6«84,  1078,  1151 

South  Africa,  electrical  trade  in  '   851 

"           manufacturing,  trade  in   849 

mining,  trade  in   849 

printing  and  bookbinding,  trade  in   849 

sawing  trade  in   850 

water-nboring,  trade  in   850 

Machine  Tools,  China,  imports   718 

Great  Britain,   imports  of   83 

Madagascar,  market  in   1246 

Magnesite,  Great  Britain,  imports   797 

Maize,  Holland,  free  importation  stopped   167 

Manufactures,  (British  Guiana   751 

British  West  Indies   132,  236 

Canadian,  inquiries  for   560 

Market  Conditions,  British  West  Indies   431 

'Cuba  233,  504,  742,  991,  1084,  1136,  1238',  1298,  1388 

Madagascar  in   1'24'6 

Matches,  China,  trade  in  ,5165,  721 

France,  demand  for  •   '  40 

India  6,30,  1323 

New  Zealand,  shortage  of   213 

Matchwood,  South  Africa,  market  .V       ..                  ..  602 

Mattress  filling,  France,  opening  for  \  't  134*8 

Meat,  Argentina,  exports..  ,/  //          "     "  *'  ]  $58 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  market  "  *   .  .  .  .  [  .  "  919 

_    ,      "             supply  of  l3(8i  34^  68l5f  a46>  1191 

Italy,  imports     1192 

New  Zealand,  frozen,  export  of                                                                ..   ..   .  .  214 

South  Africa,  tinned,  imports                                       .*"..*.."..*.".  ".*.  '.*.   ..  ' '.  ..  162 

Trade  frozen,  review  of                 330 

Mercantile  Marine,  Holland  \\  \\    \  \\    \  '  ' 1178 

World's  I  ]  l'm  l'm  ' '  '  '  '  '  ' '  ' '  '  '  ' '  392 

Merchandise,  Australia,  in  demand                                              //     '       V  *  "  '  '  '*  "  9^4 
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Metals,  China,  imports   715 

Mexico,  Trade  possibilities   346 

Milk,  Burma,  condensed,  possibilities  in   457 

China,  condensed,  imports   717 

"      condensed,  opening  for   1242 

Corea,  imports   87 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  powder   1224 

Newfoundland,  condensed  for   1127 

Norway  and  Denmark,  condensing  industries   785 

South  Africa,  condensed  imports   162 

Millboard  Great  Britain,  demand  for   1228 

Mines,  British  Guiana   751 

British  West  Indies   132 

South  Africa  annual  report   116>6 

Molasses,  British  Guiana,  exports   748 

British  West  Indies   1*216 

Money,  New  Zealand,  market   53,  213 

Morocco,  Trade  conditions  139,  1046 

Motor  Boats,  China,  for  t   1328 

Motor  Tillage  Implements,  Great  Britain,  demand  for   37 

Motor  Vehicles,  Australian  market  619,  1344 

China,  imports   116 

Italy,  trade  in   284 

Russia,  prospects  for   408 

Mouldings,  South  African  market   598 

Musical  Instruments,  British  West  Indies,  trade  in   303 

N 

Nails,  Holland,  navigation  returns   1179 

South  Africa,  trade  in   844 

Netherlands  (see  Holland) 

Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  Co.  .  .   30 

Newspapers,  Great  Britain,  reduced  size  of   .1228 

Note  Issue,  Australia   116'3 

Newfoundland,  Aluminum  utensils  for   685 

Codfish,  iprice  of   138  0 

Codoil  ,   13i80 

Coal,  imports  of                                                                                  .  .  .  1380 

Fishermen's  wages   1380 

Flour,  imports  of   ,13i80 

Milk,  condensed  for   1127 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  St.  John's — 

June  2,  191'6i   13,8-0 

News  Paper,  Argentina,  market  for   205 

Ceylon,  market  for   1373 

Indian  market   612 

New  Zealand,  Agricultural  development  in   191 

Alcohol,  ethylic,  required  in   18'0 

Boilers,  tenders  wanted  for..   1150 

Butter  exports   153,  214 

Cheese  exports   53*  215 

Condensing  plant,  tenders  wanted  for   *115>0 

Cost  of  living,  increased                                                                            \  513 

Customs  revenue  ".".*."!!  1021 

Cycle  supplies,  shortage  of  \\  \\     [  Hid 

Electrical  equipment  for   927 

Food  conditions   212 

Footwear  market  /  \  \  1142 

Frozen  meat,  exports.  .  .  .  [ "     [  ' "  214 

Hardware  trade   932 

Japan's  trade  with   1020 

Lumber,  market  for   72 

Machinery  trade             740 

Matches,  shortage  of  .  .  .  213 

Meat,  frozen,  export  of  '  214 

Money  market                                                                                 '  *..."•  V  53  213 

Old  age  pensions   .1022  1119 

Paper  in  demand   '  859 

Pianos  for   54 

Piping  tenders  wanted  for   1150 

Print  paper,  demand  for             237 

Registration  Act  #>  57 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Auckland — 

November  30,  1915   53 

December  24,  1915   212 
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Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Auckland — Con. 

February  21,  1916   853 

March  20,  1916   1020 

April  17,  1916   1115 

Shipments  per  Makura  ;   57" 

"  Niagara   854,  1120 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  454,  679,  940,  993,  1299 

Taxation  \    1021 

Tenders  invited   1120 

Trade  54,  214,  853,  1044,  1115,  1120 

Trade  conditions                                                                                     ..  997 

"      openings                                                                                         .  118 

pointers   1020,  1119 

"      restrictions   1299 

Twine,  opening  for   859 

Wire,  demand  for.  .   859 

Wool  shipments  from   53 

Notions,  China,  demand  for     136 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Cod  liver  oil,  market..  .  .                                                          ..  537 

Co-operative  dairies   634 

Cost  of  living   266 

Cycle  accessories,  market  for   785 

Danish  fish  refrigeration  process   1078 

Electric  trucks,  prospects  for                                .   1044 

Emigration  from   52 

Fish  and  oil  trade   1219 

Foresters  to  visit  North  America   52 

Grain  and  flour,  duties  on   537 

Herrings  (pickled),  prohibited  export  of   52 

Industries,  smaller,  to  be  encouraged   265 

Labour  conditions  537,  785,  966,  1218 

Lumber  market   52 

Milk  condensing  industry   .785 

Paper  industry  •   783 

Paper  workers,  meeting  of   965 

Paper  market  51,  264,  535,  783,  965,  1217 

Pulp  and  paper,  market   1217 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent,  Christiania,  Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum — 

December  3,  1915   51 

January  4,  1916   264 

February  4,  1916   535 

March  5,  1916   783 

April  4,  1916   965 

May  7,  1916   1217 

Tanning  stuffs   537 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations   131 

i                              Tomato  paste,  demand  for   408 

*'      sauce,  opening  for  .'   19 

Trade  in  fish  and  oil   1219 

Trade  in  wood   1218 

Whaling  season   265 

Wood  pulp  market   51,  264,  536,  965,  1217 

Wood,  treatment  of   966 

Wood  trade   1218 

Nuts,  South  Africa,  trade  in   841 

O 

Oatmeal,  South  Africa,  imports   160 

Oats,  Italy,  demand  for,  rolled   346 

Office  fittings,  South  Africa   286 

Office  furniture,  Cuba,  opening  for..   789 

Oils,  recovered  from  waste   1193 

South  Africa,  required  by  railways   1037 

Oranges,  Australia,  imports  of   703 

Organs,  South  Africa,  opening  for   549 

Overalls,  South  Africa,  imports   530 

Ox  hides,  Corea,  trade  in   90 

P 

Packing,  Australia,  of  goods   679 

Packing,  good,  essential  to  export  trade  '.'  /."  .*"  /.':.  .  .*  "*  "  1301 

Paints,  China,  imports  '  '  718 

Panama,  Canal,  reopening  of                                                                                        .1*1 4'5  1327 

"       temporary  closing  of  .*  '..*"..'"..'..'..  10'8  213 
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Paper,  Australia,  opening-  for   ..  803 

Brazil,  opening-  for   176 

China,  trade  \  .  .  ..  285,  719 

Corea,  imports  s   88 

Cuba,  opening  for  in   1346 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  market  541,  1226 

import  of  '62'6,  678,  1228 

shortage  of.:  26>2,  1227 

Indian  industry   771 

market   771 

Japan,  prices  56i6,  1241 

"      production  i-   13'01 

■New  Zealand,  demand  for..  '859,  ^237 

Norway,  industry   783 

market   ..51,  2614,  535,  7-813,  96>5,  1217 

"       meeting  of  workers   96>5 

Peru,  trade   998 

Russia,  famine   1329 

"       printing  for   140 

"       trade  in   1244 

South  Africa,  demand  8,  75,  54'6 

South  America,  making  of,  in   1374 

Spain,  condition  of  market   1047 

Paper  Pulp,  manufacture  from  straw   1184 

Paper  Fasteners,  Great  Britain,  shortage  of   668 

Paraguay,  Commercial  situation  in   124 

Trade  pointers   99>6 

Parliament,  Australia,  to  meet  in  May   1161 

Peaches,  Australia,  imports   703 

Pears,  Australia,  imports   703 

Peat,  Great  Britain,  bacterized   ..  263 

Pencils,  Italian  inquiry  for   1045 

Peru,  Paper  trade   998- 

Philippines,  Trade   192 

Pianos,  British  West  Indies,  market  for   303 

New  Zealand  market  .   54 

Picture  Frames,  Great  Britain,  demand  for   259 

Pineapples,  Straits  Settlements,  cultivation  of   187 

Piping,  New  Zealand,  tenders   1150 

Pitwood,  Great  Britain,  scarcity  of   216,  863 

Platinum,  Great  Britain,  dearth  of   322 

**■  market   539 

Plumbing  requirements,  Argentina   815 

China   515 

Plums,  Australia,  imports   703 

Population,  Holland   30 

Portugal,  Cream  separators  in   410 

Postcards,  Italy,  demand  for  illustrated  ;  ..  995 

Potash,  From  banana  stalks   1048 

World's  supply   264 

Potatoes,  Australia,  imports   705 

Cuban  market  192,  393,  966,  1380 

Great  Britain,  (scarcity  of)  '   .  .  . .  1180 

Poultry,  Great  iBritain,  condition  of  market   6'63 

Prices,  Great  Britain,  rise  in  food  4193,  1219 

Produce  Prices,  Great  Britain,  Canadian  in  20,  69,  120,  178,  227,  271,  328,  395, 

447,  49.9,  551,  '617,  &7>0,  738,  805, 
864,  -930,  9-80';  1035,  1129,  1182, 

1232,  12i86,  1342,  1382 

Products,  Great  Britain,  opening  for  Canadian   3'93 

Russia,  opening  for  Canadian   550 

Provisions,  British  East  Africa,  imports   37'6 

Burma,  canned  and  bottled  for   344 

Cuba,  Prices  of,  in   1346 

Great  Britain,  imports  216,  1070 

"  prices   217 

Pulp  (see  Wood  Pulp) 

Pumping  Machinery,  Russian,  market  for   7'53 

Pumps,  South  Africa,  trade  in   850,  1278 


Q 


Quebracho,  Argentina,  exports .  .* 
Quills,  Great  Britain,  market  for 


658 


562 
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Rag  Market,  Great  Britain   1028 

Rags  and  old  paper,  Canada,  in  demand  740,  903,  933,  1061 

Rates  on/   1182 

Rails,  Great  Britain   539 

Railway  Equipment,  British  East  Africa   376 

China,  imports   H5 

China,  tenders  invited  for   127,  446 

South  Africa,  trade  in   851 

Railways,  Cuba  •  ••   814 

Russia  in   1243 

South  Africa,  estimated  expenditure  on   866,  1198 


Railways  and  Government,  Australia,  equipment  for  24,  122,  222,  332,  273, 

450,  676,  809,  934,   982,  1150,  1198,  1306 


Railway  Ties,  China,  imports   719 

France,  requirements  for   475 

India,  market  for   903 

South  Africa,  market  for   180,  593 

Reconstruction  Exposition,  France   798 

Red  Pine  Deals,  South  Africa,  demand  for   222 

Refrigerating  Plant,  South  Africa,  tenders  for  ,  ■»   74 

Registration  Act,  New  Zealand   57 

Rice,  British  Guiana,  exports   748 

Corea   87,  90 

Japan,  exports   813 

"     proposed  regulation  of  market   141 

Bivets,  South  Africa,  trade  in   841 

Road  Rollers,  Russia,  required  in   1151 

Roumania,  trade   1132 

Trade  conditions  in   40 

Rubber,  British  East  Africa   371 

Rugs,  South  Africa,  imports   533 

Rum,  British  Guiana,  exports   746 

Russia,  Agricultural  machinery,  market  for  510,  1345 

Agriculture   341,  1047 

Archangel,  port  of   137,  1240 

Batum,  market  of   288 

Boots  and  shoes,  opening  for   1345 

Callendars,  converting   682 

Catalogues,  sending  to   1392 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Russo-British   342 

Commercial  reports   *  514 

Electrical  appliances,  demand  for   1344 

Fur  market  814,  1303 

Hardware,  opening  for   1345 

Hosiery,  opening  for   1345 

Iron  and  steel  industries  in  1915   1391 

Lead  .   341 

Machinery,  shortage  of  684,  1078,  1151 

Market  conditions   1086 

Motor  vehicles,  prospects  in   408 

Nikolaieosk,  port  facilities  of   1146 

Paper,  trade  in  1244,  1329 

Paper,  printing,  for   140 

Products,  Canadian,  opening  for   550 

Pumping  machinery,  for   753 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Petrograd — 

May  10,  1916   1329 

Railway  construction   1243 

Road  rollers  wanted   1151 

Saloline  ■  ..   341 

Samples,  sending  to   1392 

Saw-milling,  machinery  required  in   946 

Siberia,  development  of   757 

Sugar,  production  of   341 

Tanning  extracts   341 

Textile  and  yarns,  opening  for   1345 

Toilet  articles,  demand  for   1345 

Trade  ,   342,  1290 

"    conditions   455,  884 

"    opportunities  498,  672,  1287,  1344 

"    with   93 

"    pointers   1344 

Vegetable  butter   34 1 

Vladwostok,  port  of   94 
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Safes,  South  Africa,  in  demand  J   1076 

Saloline,  Russia   341 

Samples,  Argentina,  seeding  to   13.50 

Sashes  and  Doors,  South  African  market   600 

Saw  milling  machinery,  India,  market  for   737 

Russia,  opening  for   946 

School  Boards,  South  Africa,  market  for   545 

Screws,  South  Africa,  market  for   545,  844 

Seeds,  Australia,  imports   708 

Seeds,  Holland,  imports  '.   166 

Seoul  Exhibition,  Corea   91 

Serums,  Australia,  manufacture  in   110 

Sewing  Machines,  China,  imports   113 

Corea,  imports   88 

South  Africa,  trade  in   852 

Shelving,  South  African  market   596 

Shingles,  South  Africa   601 

Shipbuilding,  Great  Britain   325 

Japan  in   1326 

Shipments,  New  Zealand,  per  Makura.   57 

"  "    Niagara   857,  1120 

Shipping,  British  West  Indies   132,  943 

British  Guiana   752 

Canada,  retrictions   744 

China  722,  1&26,  1328 

Corea   91 

Great  Britain,  notes  50-6,  1069,  1075,  1271,  1277 

Holland   30,  723 

Notes  627,  74'5,  1223 

Straits  Settlements   188 

Trinidad   880 

War,  effect  on  :  229 

Sierra  Leone,  Trade   1134 

Silks,  South  Africa,  imports   532 

Skewers,  Great  Britain.  .  ..   11'80 

Sleepers,  See  Railway  Ties. 

Soap,  China,  imports   720 

Somaliland,  Trade   1301 

Sources  of  Supply,  South  America,  paper  pulp     1375 

South  Africa,  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  imports   7,  848 

Apples  from  Canada  7,  163,  5'34 

Axles,  trade   843 

Baby  carriages,  market  for   2  2>3 

Bacon,  industry  and  trade.  .   161 

Baking  powder,  imports  s,   158 

Beds,  iron,  for  .   64 

Bedsteads,  trade  in   852 

Biscuits,  trade  in   158 

Blankets,  trade  in   533 

Bolts,  trade  in   841 

Box  shooks,  requirements  for  ,  16'8,  1032 

Brushware,  demand  for   1378 

Budget,  1916-17  1167,  116-8 

Bushes,  trade  in   843 

Butter,  imports   158 

Cheese,  imports   158 

Churns  in  demand   6G9 

Closet  seats,  market  for.  ,   734 

Confectionery,  imports   159 

Consignments  to   1382 

Cotton  goods,  imports  "                                                              ..  529 

Cranes,  trade  in   850 

Cultivators,  market  for   545 

Cutlery,  trade  in   842 

Dairy  industry.   38 

"      utensils,  trade  in   848,  994 

Desks,  required  in   223 

Diamond  export   1169 

Doors,  opening  for   177 

Douglas  fir,  required  in   864 

Dry  goods,  imports   529 

Ducks,  (sail  and  tent),  imports   531 

Eggs,  imports  of   161 

Electric  cranes  for   982 

Electrical  material,  trade  in   851 
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Elevators,  trade  in   |JJ 

Enamel  ware,  trade  in  •  '841 

Fencing  materials,  trade  in   *y* 

Fire  apparatus  »   **™ 

Fish,  imports   {■* 

Flour  imported   J™ 

Furniture  hardware,  opening-  for  Vi"7"av7  110- 

Furniture,  market  for  •  •  •  y77'  ^Jj 

Gloves  and  mittens,  imports  •  

Gold,  market   Jg 

Hammers,  opening  for  <   ™° 

Handle,  contract  closed  in  •  J" J* 

Hardware,  trade  841»  "'J'Jj 

Horseshoes,  trade  in   °4ji 

Hosiery,  imports  

Implement  trade  

Income  tax   JA*J 

Industries,  local  ,  ••  4^ 

Iron  and  steel,  trade  in  •   845 

Jams,  imports   Ip9 

Jellies,  imports   1^ 

Lamp  chimneys,  market  for   498 

Lamp  and  lampware,  trade  in  

Lard,  imported   161 

Linen  goods,  imports   529 

Locks,  market  for   442 

Machinery    (electrical),  trade  in   8*51 

(manufacturing),  trade  in   84'9 

"  (mining),  trade  in   t  849 

(printing  and  bookbinding),  trade  in   849 

"         (sawing),  trade  in   850 

"         (water-boring),  trade  in   850 

trade  in   849 

■Meats,  tinned,  imports  of .  .   .   162 

Milk,  condensed,  imports   162 

Mines  (chamber  of),  annual  report   1166 

Nails,  trade  in   844 

Nuts,  trade  in   841 

Oatmeal,  imported  =   160 

Office,  fittings  for   2,86 

Oils  required  by  railways   1037 

Organs,  opening  for   549 

Overalls,  imports.  .  -   5i30 

Paper,  demand  for  8,  75,  546 

Pumps,  trade  in  850,  1278 

Railway  material,  trade  in   851 

"       supplies   1198 

"      ties,  market  for   18>0 

Red  pine  deals,  required  in   222 

Refrigerating  plant,  tenders  for   74 

Railways,  esimated  expendiure  on   ..866,  1198 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town — 

November  18,  1915   6 

December  15,  1915   157 

January  19,  1916   529 

February  24,  1916   840 

March  9,  1916   1063 

April  14,  1916   1166 

May  1,  1916   1378 

Rivets,  trade  in   841 

Rugs,  imports   533 

Safes  in  demand   1076, 

School  Boards,  market  for  s   545 

Screws,  market  for  545,  844 

Sewing  machines,  trade  in   852 

Silk  goods,  imports   532 

Springs,  trade  in   843 

Stores   27,  270,  450,  559,  679,  872,  1199,  1307 

Stoves,  market  for   546,  843 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  ■ . .   ..  184,  681,  1086,  1300 

Timber  trade   581 

Tin  goods,  trade  in   853 

Tools,  trade  in   843 

Toys  for   1390 

Trade   ..  6,  564,  1063,  1243 

"    conditions  163,  517,  1168 
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Trade  openings   1378,  1390,  1392 

Umbrellas,  imports   534 

Underwear,  imports   529 

Vegetables,  imported   .163 

"Washing  machinery  for   181 

Wheat  imported   160 

Windmills,  trade  in   848 

Wire  baling,  trade  in   844 

"    fencing,  trade  in   844,  1199 

*    netting,  trade  in   845 

Wooden  goods,  market  for  :  611,  1378 

Woollen  goods,  imports   532 

Wrenches,  required  in  1181,  1239 

South  America,  Paper  manufacturing  in  ,   1374 

Trade  prospects  in   1232 

The  South-west  African  market   756 

Spain,  Codfish  for    754 

Commercial  museum   945 

Cream  separators  for   1043 

Leather  for  .  .   1043 

Paper  market,  conditions  of   1047 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  510,  940 
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Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents, 
Trade  Inquiries  and  other  Commercial  Information . 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1916 


The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

R.  GRIGG, 

Ottawa.  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  January  3,  1916.  No.  623. 


DIRECTORY  OF  RUSSIAN  IMPORTERS.' 

There  is  being  sent  out  with  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  a  supple- 
mental list  to  the  Directory  of  Foreign  Importers,  which  is  intended  to  render 
available  to  Canadians  the  names  of  representative  firms  in  Russia  likely  to  be 
interested  in  opening  up  connections  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply.  These 
names  were  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  British  consuls  and  others  familiar 
with  the  details  of  Russian  trade.  A  more  comprehensive  list  will  be  prepared 
when  Mr.  Just  and  Mr.  Wilgress,  recently  appointed  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners to  Russia  take  up  their  duties  at  permanent  posts  in  that  country.  Addi- 
tional copies  of  this  supplemental  list,  which  should  be  filed  with  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Directory  of  Foreign  Importers,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


LYONS  FAIR. 

On  page  1559  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  622  reference  was  made  to  the  Leipzig 
Fair,  at  which  sales  exceeding  $50,000,000  are  annually  made,  and  it  is  desired  to 
establish  a  similar  institution  at  Lyons  in  France.  The  fair,  which  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  French  President  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
will  be  held  from  the  1st  to  15th  of  March  next,  and  will  be  open  to  all  manufac- 
turers, save  those  of  enemy  countries.  The  intention  is  mainly  to  bring  actual  manu- 
facturers and  buyers  together.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  provided  with  a  covered-in 
stand  4  by  4  by  3.- 25  metres  (13  feet  2  inches  by  13  feet  2  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches) 
at  an  inclusive  price  for  the  fortnight  of  550  francs.  The  stands  will  be  arranged 
along  the  quays  of  the  Rhone,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  town.  The  latest  date 
for  booking  space  at  the  fair  is  the  31st  January,  1916,  and  requisitions  should  be 
accompanied  by  cheque  or  money  order  for  half  the  fee  for  a  stand,  namely,  *275 
francs  ($47.50).    The  second  instalment  will  be  payable  on  taking  possession. 

It  is  understood  that  no  duty  will  be  payable  on  exhibits  unless  they  are  sold 
and  that  special  rates  for  the  carriage  of  goods  on  the  French  railways  will  be 
obtainable. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Lyonese  Society  states  that  the  fair  is  not  to  be  an 
exhibition,  but  will  consist  of  real  stores  independent  of  one  another  where  each 
merchant  will  exhibit  his  samples  and  receive  visitors  who  may  become  customers. 
The  delivery  of  goods  will  be  strictly  forbidden  as  long  as  the  fair  is  on.  Orders  will 
be  noted  and  forwarded  later  on  at  the  date  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  those  who  took  part  in  the  fair  at  Leipzig  returned  home  having  often  received 
sufficient  orders  to  keep  their  works  going  the  whole  year. 

It  appears  highly  desirable  that  Canada  should  be  represented  in  a  movement 
which  will  not  only  express  sympathy  with  France  but  which  may  develop  interests 
of  the  most  important  character.  The  power  of  Germany  is  based  upon  her  industry 
and  export  and  the  defence  of  civilization  will  be  on  industrial  lines  after  the  war 
is  over. 

Mons.  M.  L.  Bernheim,  delegate  in  England  of  the  Lyons  Fair  Committee,  may 
be  addressed  c/o  the  French  Embassy,  Albert  Gate  House,  London,  S.W. 


*  $100- — 5*80  francs  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 
90052—11- 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  November  24,  1915. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  latest  official  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  various  states  is  given  as 
follows : — 


Bushels. 

New  South  Wales   55,000,000 

Victoria   50,000,000 

South  Australia.  .   . '.   25,000,000 

Western  Australia   20,000,000 


Total  Commonwealth   150,000,000 


In  well  informed  commercial  circles,  it  is  considered  that  the  estimates  are  too 
optimistic  as  regards  one  state  and  that  the  yield,  at  the  most,  will  not  exceed  140,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  previous  largest  record  was  that  for  the  season  1913-14,  when 
103,344,132  bushels  were  harvested. 

From  1909-10  the  results  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yield.  Average. 

Bushels.  Per  acre. 

1909-  10                                                                                    90,413,597  13-73 

1910-  11                                                                                    95,111,983  '12*90 

1911-  12                                                                                    71,636,347  9*64 

1912-  13  '         91,981,070  12'53 

1913-  14                                                                                  103,344,132  11*13 

1914-  15                                                                                    24,843,536  2*41 


SHIPMENT  OF  WHEAT  OVERSEAS. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  (in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties in  so  far  as  making  use  of  the  military  transports  are  concerned)  taken  entire 
charge  of  the  oversea  freights,  and  it  is  stated  that  over  100  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  have  already  been  chartered. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  flat  freight  rate  from  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and 


Fremantle  is  as  follows : — 

Per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

To  London  or  Liverpool   85s.  ($20.69) 

Suez  or  Port  Said   85s.  ($20.69) 

Cape  Town  or  Durban   75s.  ($18.25) 

Delagoa  Bay  or  Algoa  Bay   77s.  6d.  ($18.86) 

East  London   77s.  6d.  ($18.86) 

From  Melbourne  and  Sydney —  Per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

To  Java  or  Singapore   30s.  ($7.30) 

Hong-  Kong  or  Manila   30s.  ($7.30) 


After  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  country  for  food  and  seed,  the  surplus 
available  for  export  from  Australia  will  be,  on  the  official  figures,  fully  90,000,000 
bushels,  or  about  11,250,000  quarters.  Under  normal  conditions  the  shipping  of  this 
surplus  would  be  spread  over  practically  the  whole  of  1916,  but  if  sufficient  tonnage 
is  available  a  large  proportion  will  be  exported  from  December  to  April  in  time  to  go 
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into  consumption  before  the  European  crops  are  harvested.  As  the  shipment  of  the 
wheat  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  in  improving-  the  Australian  trading  position,  the 
Government  are  fully  aware  of  the  situation  and  hence  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
expedite  the  exports  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

FINANCIAL  ADVANCES  ON  WHEAT  CROPS. 

The  scheme  which  has  been  adopted — subject  to  modifications  as  circumstances 
warrant — to  render  immediate  financial  assistance  to  wheat  growers  is  to  make  an 
advance  of  3  shillings  (73  cents)  per  bushel  at  the  shipping  port.  This  represents 
a  net  advance  to  farmers  of  2  shillings  and  6  pence  (61  cents)  per  bushel  in  Victoria, 
as  the  transportation  to  the  seaboard  is  based  at,  approximately,  6  pence  (12  cents) 
per  bushel. 

On  delivery  of  the  wheat  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  receipts  will  be  given  by 
means  of  which  farmers  can  obtain  an  advance  from  the  banks.  The  receipts,  however, 
do  not  constitute  saleable  documents  by  which  the  entire  value  of  the  wheat  could  be 
obtained.  The  scheme  adopted  involves  the  compulsory  "  pooling  "  of  all  wheat  sold 
by  farmers,  which  is  imperative  because  holders  might  decline  to  ship  when  tonnage 
was  available  and  thus  cause  the  Government  very  serious  losses.  The  management 
of  the  scheme,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments,  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  wheat  merchants  appointed  to  act  as  agents  for  the  several  govern- 
ments. 

The  interest  to  be  charged  by  the  banks  on  advances  on  wheat  is  now  under 
consideration,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  it  will  exceed  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  total  amount  of  the  advances  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  crop,  but  it  is 
considered  that  quite  £15,000,000  will  be  involved. 

BANKS  MAKE  ADVANCES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  advance  is  to  be  made  by  the  banks  to  the  governments,  each  farmer  receiving 
the  amount  of  money  represented  by  the  wheat  delivered  by  him.  The  farmers  will 
thus  be  placed  in  funds  to  the  equivalent  of  3  shillings  per  bushel  f.o.b.,  which,  after 
deducting  railway  freight  and  other  necessary  expenses,  approximates  a  net  advance 
of  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  bushel. 

The  governments  will  liquidate  the  indebtedness  to  the  banks  on  realization  of  the 
wheat,  the  banks  carrying  the  advances  from  the  time  they  are  made  until  by  degrees 
they  are  finally  extinguished.  The  amount  to  be  advanced  by  each  bank  will  be  a 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  each  individual  wheat  grower. 

Once  the  farmers  receive  the  money  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  reduce  or 
extinguish  their  own  indebtedness,  which  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  drought  last 
season,  represents  the  accumulated  accounts  of  two  years  instead  of  one  year  as  usual. 
Thus  the  indebtedness  of  country  storekeepers  to  city  merchants,  and  of  the  various 
parties  to  the  banks,  will  be  wholly  or  partially  liquidated.  In  this  respect  the 
operation  of  the  scheme  will  be  practically  equivalent  to  what  takes  place  in  regular 
course  after  a  good  harvest,  with  the  qualification  that  in  the  present  instance  the 
banks  will  be  required  for  a  time  to  carry  the  advances  made  to  the  Government. 

PROSPECTIVE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  reasons  outlined  in  preceding  paragraphs,  there  will  this  season  be  an 
immense  amount  of  wheat  stored  at  country  railway  stations  and  at  Australian 
shipping  ports — upon  which  monetary  advances  have  been  made — waiting  for  the 
necessary  steamer  accommodation  for  export  oversea.    Both  at  inland  points  and  at 
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the  seaboard,  the  storage  facilities  are  totally  inadequate.  Much  wheat  (covered  by 
tarpaulins)  will  be  stacked  beside  the  railways,  and  thus  made  subject  to  more  or  less 
atmospheric  changes  and  the  ravages  of  rats,  which  have  been  recurrent  troubles  in 
previous  years. 

Farmers  are  compelled  to  pay  cash  for  wheat  sacks,  and  in  normal  years  the  cost 
of  the  sack  represents  an  outlay  of  from  2d.  to  2Jd.  (4  to  5  cents)  per  bushel,  with 
the  addition  of  inland  freight.  It  has,  however,  taken  this  season's  experience  to 
emphasize  particularly  the  immense  monetary  gain  to  the  country  if  inland  and 
terminal  elevators  had  been  installed  in  time  for  the  coming  record  harvest. 

Negotiations,  conducted  by  the  direct  representatives  of  prominent  Canadian 
engineering  firms  experienced  in  elevator  construction,  with  several  state  govern- 
ments, are  now  well  advanced  for  the  building  of  elevators  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  state-owned  railway  systems. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Eg  an.) 

Cape  Town,  November  18,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  total  imports  from  the  British  Empire  into  South  Africa  for  the  nine  months 
ending  September  30,  1915,  were  $75,500,000  which  was  $11,550,000  less  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1914.  While  the  total  trade  was  less,  a  large  improvement,  however, 
took  place  during  the  last  four  months.  Moreover  the  returns  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  ocean  freight  space  had  been  favourable. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  year's  returns  for  the  comparative  period 
include  seven  months  of  trade  previous  to  the  war. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  $63,940,000  which  was  $7,775,000 
less  than  in  1914.  Imports  from  Canada  were  $3,567,000,  an  increase  of  $445,000, 
although  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the  imports  from  Canada  had  fallen  off  by 
$31,000.  In  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  the  exports  of  Canada  to 
South  Africa  amounted  to  $1,579,000. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Empire  which  increased  their  exports  to  South  Africa  were 
India,  Ceylon,  Zanzibar.  A  marked  decrease  is  shown  in  the  exports  from  Australia, 
amounting  to  $1,665,000,  which  was  a  decrease  of  $4,000,000  compared  with  the  nine 
months,  of  1914.  The  exports  of  New  Zealand  and  Mauritius  to  South  Africa  have  also 
considerably  declined. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  $33,655,000  which  was  $7,535,000 
less  than  for  the  comparative  period  of  1914.  The  exports  from  Belgium  decreased 
by  $2,070,000,  from  Denmark  by  $70,000,  from  France  by  $190,000,  from  Holland  by 
$260,000,  from  Norway  by  $137,000,  from  Russia  by  $195,000,  from  Sweden  by  $721,- 
000,  from  Brazil  by  $197,500,  from  Chile  by  $331,000.  From  Austria-Hungary  the 
imports  amounting  to  $129,000  were  $505,000  less  than  in  1914,  while  the  imports 
from  Germany  were  $445,000  or  $10,380,000  less  than  for  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1914. 
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The  foreign  countries  which  increased  their  exports  to  South  Africa  were  Belgian- 
Congo,  Madagascar,  Greece,  Dutch  East  India  Islands,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Swit- 
zerland, Japan,  Siam,  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States.  The  total  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  was  $15,540,000,  an  increase  of  $4,060,000, 
or  for  the  nine  months  of  1915,  an  increase  over  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  South  Africa  for  1914  of  $500,000. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  total  imports  for  the  three-quarters  of  1915  reached  a  figure  of  $109,450,000 
which  was  a  falling  off  of  $18,850,000,  but  the  improvement  in  South  African  trade  is 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  of  trade  for  the  first  six  months,  when  the  decrease 
on  total  imports  reached  a  value  of  $25,930,000. 

APPLES    FROM  CANADA. 

The  second  shipment  of  apples  from  Canada  for  this  season  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month.  The  condition  of  the  fruit  was  very  good.  The  South  African 
Government  inspector  declared  them  healthy  and  clean,  and  free  in  every  way  from 
any  sign  of  disease. 

The  cold  storage  of  this  fruit  on  the  ss.  Benguella,  was  excellent  and  the  fruit 
arrived  in  the  best  of  shape. 

The  British  Columbia  fruit,  Bed  Mcintosh,  Wealthy  and  Jonathan,  are  popular 
on  the  local  market,  but  unfortunately  shippers  packed  contrary  to  information  sup- 
plied them  by  special  correspondence  and  reports  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 
The  trade  has  been  repeatedly  told  that  for  the  South  African  market  a  medium- 
sized  apple  should  be  shipped,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  138  to  a  box.  Of  this 
last  shipment,  probably  65  per  cent  averaged  from  88  to  104.  This  made  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  price. 

In  the  Cape  Town  market,  it  is  much  easier  to  secure  18  to  19  shillings  for  a  box 
containing  188  apples  than  it  is  to  secure  14s.  for  a  box  of  104.  The  proportion  in 
price  applies  similarly  to  the  Johannesburg  market,  where  a  box  of  apples  contain- 
ing 188  apples  will  realize  27s.  6d.  much  easier  than  a  box  of  104  will  net  20s. 

The  barrel  goods  from  Eastern  Canada  were  Ben  Davis  and  Gano. 

These  barrel  goods  are  selling  on  the  Cape  Town  market  for  50s.  to  55s.  a  barrel. 

Apples  are  not  selling  as  well  as  usual  for  apparently  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
absence  in  the  larger  centres  of  young  men  who  are  away  serving  their' country.  The 
second  is  that  there  has  been  a  much  larger  consignment  of  fruit  than  usual  from 
England,  Ireland  and  Madeira. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

During  the  past  two  years  inquiries  have  been  received  re  agricultural  machinery 
and  requests  made  by  South  African  firms  for  agencies  in  all  lines  suitable  for  farm 
houses  or  farm  work.  A  few  Canadian  firms  have  answered  these  trade  inquiries  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  number  making  a  real  effort 
for  representation,  however,  has  been  limited  in  comparison  to  the  demand. 

The  imports  into  South  Africa  under  all  headings  of  utensils,  implements,  and 
machinery  for  farm  use  for  1913  were  more  than  $2,200,000  and  in  1914  amounted  to 
$1,950,000.  Drought,  labour  troubles,  the  war  and  rebellion  have  all  been  factors  in 
the  past  two  years  in  reducing  this  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1915  the  imports  were  only  $1,105,000. 

This  reduced  import  is  due  to  local  conditions  and  is  doubtless  in  favour  of  the 
intending -shipper,  as  old  machinery  has  been  put  to  more  severe  tests  and  many  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  houses  find  their  stocks  almost  depleted. 
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The  future  imports  of  all  farm  implements  and  machinery  are  likely  to  be 
increasingly  large.  The  country  is  progressing  in  agricultural  developments.  The 
Government  are  helping  in  every  way  to  improve  conditions  and  farmers  are  using 
more  up-to-date  methods.  Progress  generally  is  good  in  spite  of  conditions  of  drought. 
Mixed  farming,  irrigation,  cattle  raising,  are  the  topics  discussed  at  all  meetings 
throughout  the  farming  districts. 

The  demand  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph  from  South  African  firms  and 
agents,  is  for  ploughs,  implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  farm-yard  and  house 
hand  machines,  particularly  those  adapted  to  motor-power  as  well.  Eeference  can  be 
made  to  Trade  Inquiries,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  if  par- 
ticulars of  agency  and  other  details  are  forwarded  they  will  be  submitted  to  agents 
or  commission  houses. 

MACHINERY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

As  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  use  of  modern 
methods  on  South  African  farms,  a  reference  to  the  number  and  kind  of  machines  in 
use  in  1911  in  South  Africa,  taken  from  the  statistical  year-book  for  1913  should  be 
of  interest:  Cream  separators,  18,619;  churns,  33,804;  butter-workers,  4,487;  incu- 
bators, poultry,  2,539;  incubators,  ostrich,  1,620;  wool  presses,  1,395;  corn  mills, 
horse,  1,821 ;  corn  mills,  water,  682 ;  corn  mills,  wind,  2,381 ;  steam  engines,  1,331 ; 
oil  engines,  980;  gas  engines,  241;  ploughs,  one  furrow,  211,927;  ploughs,  two  fur- 
row, 70,259;  ploughs,  three  furrow,  7,428;  ploughs,  four  furrow,  178;  cultivators, 
28,086;  harrows,  68,125;  rakes  (horse),  6,661;  drills  (sowing),  7,850;  mowers,  12,597; 
reapers,  ordinary,  4,659;  reapers,  self-binders,  3,829;  stackers,  326;  threshers,  1,503; 
winnowers,  2,132;  chaff -balers,  1,111;  corn-strippers,  490;  maize-cleaners  and  shellers, 
14,522;  turnip  and  other  root  cutters,  1,450;  hay  and  straw  cutters,  9,070;  hay  presses, 
3,558;  carts,  66,457;  wagons,  76,407. 

American  manufacturers  secure  the  larger  part  of  this  trade.  Last  year,  out  of 
a  total  import  in  windmills,  valued  at  $340,000,  American  firms  shipped  goods  to  the 
value  of  $280,000,  while  Canada's  share  was  $375.  In  water-boring  machinery,  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  trade  was  $81,000  out  of  a  total  of  $96,000.  In  pumps 
the  total  imports  were  $600,000,  the  American  share  of  this  trade  being  $140,000,  while 
Canada  exported  only  $1,800.  In  other  dairy  and  farm  implements  and  machinery 
imports,  the  total  value  last  year  was  about  $1,800,000.  Of  this  amonnt,  more  than 
$800,000  was  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Canada's  share  was  $225,000.  Cana- 
dian trade  can  be  improved,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Canadian  article.  A 
reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  581,  page  605,  will  show  the  conditions  necessary 
for  establishing  a  trade  in  this  country ;  briefly,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows :  For 
the  article  which  is  sold  by  demonstration  and  on  which  a  continuous  and  repeat 
order  business  is  expected,  the  only  proper  method  is  to  send  out  an  expert  to  study 
local  conditions,  appoint  local  agents,  and  revisit  the  country  from  time  to  time. 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPER. 

There  is  a  demand  in  South  Africa  for  the  supply  of  almost  every  kind  of  paper 
from  Canada.  The  papers  asked  for  are  imitation  parchment,  vegetable  parchment, 
grease  proof,  waxed,  tissue,  coloured  wrapping,  tissue  wrapping,  coloured  and  white 
lining  paper,  glazed  white  printing,  book  printing,  glazed  tone  printing,  cream  laid 
writing,  white  drawing  cartridge,  cheque-book  printing,  tinteds,  glazed,  tinteds,  poster, 
and  paper  bags. 

Samples  of  three  different  ranges  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  in 
Ottawa,  showing  weights,  sizes,  and  in  a  number  of  the  lines  the  prices  paid  in  South 
Africa  are  given.    While  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  orders,  by  submitting  samples 
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through  mail,  this  is  a  line  which  can  make  only  progress  by  local  representation. 
If  any  Canadian  mills  are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  this  market  in  any  of  the 
lines  shown  by  sample  in  Ottawa,  a  reference  to  the  trade  inquiries  will  supply  the 
names  of  possible  agents  or  particulars  submitted  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

The  imports  in  paper  bags  for  1914  totalled  $180,000.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  supplied  $22,000.  In  wall  paper,  the  imports  were  $135,000,  practically  all 
of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  year,  quite  a  number  of  small  parcels 
have  arrived  from  Canada,  but  the  narrow  width  is  a  handicap  on  importing  Canadian 
wall  paper.  In  news  print,  the  total  imports  last  year  were  $975,000.  The  United 
States  exports  were  $46,000,  while  Canada's  share  increased  to  $295,000.  The  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Africa  in  this  line  was  $450,000.  Belgium,  Sweden 
and  Norway  supply  nearly  all  remaining  imports  of  news  print.  In  wrapping  paper 
the  imports  for  1914  were  $310,000;  of  this  $110,000  was  from  Sweden,  and  $55,000 
from  Norway.  Germany  shipped  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  $35,000,  and  exports 
from  Belgium  were  $9,500.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  was  about  $5,000,  and 
Canada's  share  only  $2,500.  This  is  a  line  which  Canada  can  export  in  good  quan- 
tity if  properly  represented.  The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  trade  was  $80,000. 
Under  the  heading  writing,  toilet,  etc.,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $420,000.  The 
large  share  under  this  general  heading  is  controlled  by  British  shippers  who  exported 
goods  to  the  value  of  $370,000.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$16,000. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  December  9,  1915. 

DEMAND  FOR  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  consumption  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  that  of 
most  countries,  and  the  market  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Supplies  are  usually 
drawn  from  Norway,  but  there  are  no  statistics  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  illus- 
trating annual  imports  and  values.  Commenting  upon  the  present  high  prices,  the 
London  Standard  states  in  its  issue  of  December  9 :  "  As  to  cod-liver  oil,  the  present 
price — five  times  more  than  that  of  last  winter — is  due  to  the  demand  of  Germany  for 
the  Norwegian  supplies.  But  the  increased  demand  will  be  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  oldest  British  colony — Newfoundland — which  has  been  for  some  years  manufac- 
turing, under  the  Norwegian  process,  the  highest  class  of  medicinal  cod-liver  oil. 
Supplies  of  this  oil  are  now  available  in  the  home  market." 

DEMAND  FOR  CABINETMAKERS'  HARDWARE. 

There  is  at  present  a  demand  in  this  district  for  cabinetmakers'  hardware.  An 
inquiry  has  been  received  for  handles,  hangers,  etc.,  made  of  cast-iron,  and  the  firm 
can  place  orders  for  large  quantities.  Hitherto  these  have  been  manufactured  in 
Birmingham  by  very  cheap  labour,  but  the  price  of  labour  has  increased,  and  the 
demands  of  munition  makers  for  additional  help  have  drawn  thousands  of  hands  from 
their  usual  employment.    The  following  are  rough  sketches  of  some  of  the  articles,  but 
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should  Canadian  manufacturers  be  interested  in  the  proposition,  a  range  of  samples 
could  be  forwarded  to  them.  The  designs  are  not  complex.  The  dominant  factor  is 
the  ability  to  produce  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Handles. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  DURING  NOVEMBER. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  chief  commodities  imported  from  Canada 
during  November,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year : — 


Increase 

Nov.  1914. 

Nov.  1915. 

or 

Decrease. 

TVheat 

£  1  401  146 

£  1,860,837 

£  459,691 

96  174 

300, 5051 

203,331 

Barley 

14  771 

100,922 

86,151 

Oats 

40  099 

12,475 

27,625 

1  345 

3,724 

2,379 

  91,446 

314',631 

223^185 

  8,726 

26,186 

17,460 

Butter  

  3361 

44,730 

44,394 

Cheese  

  466.8&0 

447,459 

19,401 

  3'6,971 

6>6,242 

29,271 

"  lobsters  

  3,818 

15,190 

11,372 

Hewn  fir,  etc  

  .8,057 

13,800 

4,943 

Split  fir,  etc  

  267,930 

380,614, 

112,-684 

Unenumerated  timber  

  17,989 

25,948 

7,959 

2,100 

2,100 

12,492 

12,492 

23,287 

36,361 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  December  9,  1915. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Foreign  trade  in  November  again  increased,  the  most  satisfactory  and  indeed  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  being  the  considerable  expansion  in  exports,  which  amount- 
ing to  £43,951,869,  formed  the  highest  total  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  marks  an 
increase  of  £4,820,271  over  the  preceding  month,  divided  as  to  £3,670,201  in  British, 
and  £1,150,070  in  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial. 

It  is  true  that  imports  also  augmented  by  £3,854,603,  but  the  net  result  is  a  further 
reduction  in  the  "  adverse  balance  of  trade  "  of  £965,668  in  comparison  with  October — 
which  itself  succeeding  a  reduction  of  about  £2,000,000  from  September,  is  welcomed 
by  economists. 

In  comparison  with  October,  the  chief  features  were :  Imports  of  food  and  drink 
increased  by  about  £2,000,000,  raw  materials,  £500,000,  and  manufactured  articles  by 
£1,250,000;  and  in  the  case  of  exports  the  increase  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  an 
expansion  of  no  less  than  £3,250,000  in  British  manufactured  articles. 
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The  results  in  values  contrasted  with  November,  1914,  are: — 


November, 
1915. 

November, 
1914. 

Increase. 

Per  cent. 

Totals  

£ 

71,647,160 
35,639,166 
8,312,703 

£ 

55,518,130 
24,601,619 
5,642,977 

£ 

16,129,030 
11,037,547 
2,669,726 

29-0 
44-8 
473 

115,599,029 

85,762,726 

29,836,303 

403 

And  the  aggregate  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  two  years  are: — 

Eleven 
Months  ending 
November, 
1915. 

Eleven 
Months  ending 
November, 
1914. 

-  Decrease. 
+  Increase. 

Per  cent. 

Exports  

Totals  

£ 

782,940,937 
350,699.817 
91,095,222 

£ 

629,253,552 
403,951,797 
89,619,040 

£ 

+  153,687,385 
-  53,251.980 
+     1,476;  182 

+  24  4 
-  131 
+  16 

1,224,735,976 

1,122,821,389 

+  101,911,587 

+  7-5 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


Imports  received  from  Canada  were  considerable,  in  most  cases  showing  a  large 
increase  over  November,  1914,  a  few  of  the  principal  items  being: — 


Wheat  

Flour   

Barley  

Oats  .  .   

Peas  

Bacon  

Hams  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  salmon  . 
Canned  lobsters. 


Wood  (hewn)  

Wood  (sawn  or  split  fir)  

Wood  (sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed). 


Quantity. 


November, 
1915. 


Cwt. 

3,092,200 
382,200 
204,300 
23,300 
3.280 
75,645 
7,279 
6,051 
108,920 
16,993 
1,899 
Loads. 
1,428 
79,650 
5,110 


November, 
1914. 


Cwt. 

2,819,900 
153,770 
38,700 
91,000 
1,300 
25,423 
2,501 
62 

125,724 
8,475 
410 
Loads. 
969 
79,459 
4,611 


Value. 


November 
1915. 


1,860,837 
300,505 
100,922 
12,475 
3.724 
314,631 
26,186 
44,730 
447,459 
66,242 
15,190 

13,800 
380.614 
25,948 


November, 
1914. 


,401,146 
96,174 
14,771 
40,099 
1,345 
91.446 
8,726 
336 
466,860 
36,971 
3,818 

8,857 
267,930 
17,989 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE. 

The  Annual  Keview  of  the  Tea  Trade,  published  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Brooke,  Bond  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  industry,  special  attention  being  given  to  sources  of  produc- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  the  world's  crops. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  tea  trade  has  done  particularly  well  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  the  report  agrees  that  despite  the  general  dislocation  of  business, 
increased  duties,  and  difficulties  of  transport,  trade  has  been  much  better  than  was 
anticipated.  While  distributors  have  had  to  grapple  with  many  troubles,  growers  have 
done  better  during  the  past  year  than  for  many  years  past. 

The  report  covers  the  year  ended  October  31,  1915. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  tea  is  grown  during  any  year,  it  is 
known  that  during  the  twelve  months  under  review  exports  from  the  various  countries 
of  production  rose  from  754,500,000  pounds  to  802,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
47,500,000  pounds. 

THE  CROP  OF  INDIA. 

India  again  produced  a  record  crop,  although  quality  on  the  whole  was  somewhat 
below  the  average,  and  this  defect  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  ships  sunk  in 
transit  by  the  Emden  contained  some  of  the  finest  teas  of  the  season. 

STATISTICS  OF   INDIAN  TEAS. 

The  progress  of  production,  and  destination  of  Indian  teas  during  the  past  four 
years,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table: — 


1914-15. 

1913-14. 

1912-13. 

1911-12. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

224,011,200 

196,352,600 

189,250,000 

183,739,000 

10,994,100 

9,903,200 

9.340,000 

10,098,00C 

United  States  and  Canada. 

8,342,400 

8,125,500 

7,950,000 

7,808,000 

28,027,200 

44,623,500 

42,740,000 

31,394,000 

Other  countries  

14,113,800 

13,638,300 

14,700,000 

12,672,000 

Total  from  Northern  India. 

285,488,700 

272,643,100 

263,980,000 

245,711,000 

Total  from  Southern  India. 

21,188,400 

20,892,100 

20,161,500 

18,985,100 

Total  f :  om  all  India  .  . 

306,677,100 

293,535,200 

284,141,500 

264,696,100 

THE  YIELD  OF  CEYLON. 

The  Ceylon  yield  was  again  somewhat  heavier  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
exports  during  the  summer  months  in  particular  were  much  larger  than  ever  before. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  increased  output  is  almost  entirely  due  to  intensive 
cultivation,  but  also  partly  to  some  new  land  having  come  into  bearing.  Quality  on 
the  whole  was  up  to  the  average,  and  very  good  prices  were  obtained,  some  estates 
realizing  quite  record  figures. 

THE   JAVA  CROP. 

Anticipated  expansion  in  the  Java  crop  was  checked  by  the  protracted  drought 
in  1914,  but  a  substantial  increase  was  experienced  in  1915  owing  to  favourable 
weather  and  new  land  coming  into  bearing.  The  total  exports  for  the  year  reached 
nearly  72,000,000  pounds,  against  65,000,000  in  1913-14.  Quality  was  about  average, 
but  owing  to  the  incidents  of  the  war,  export  trade  was  subject  to  great  fluctuation, 
Great  Britain  taking  more  in  the  first  six  months,  while  Russian  imports  doubled 
during  the  second  half-year. 
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THE  SUPPLY  OF  SUMATRA. 

Sumatra  continued  to  supply  good  tea,  and  it  was  thought  that  as  time  goes  on 
both  Java  and  Sumatra  will  assume  growing  importance  among  tea-producing 
countries. 

TEA   TRADE    OF  JAPAN. 

The  Japan  tea  trade  varies  very  little  from  year  to  year,  and  while  during  the 
period  under  review  about  4,250,000  pounds  more  were  exported- than  in  the  previous 
year,  this  total  was  less  than  that  recorded  for  the  two  predecessors.  As  usual,  almost 
the  whole  went  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  demand  in  the  Dominion  being 
particularly  keen,  as  very  little  green  was  obtainable  from  Ceylon,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  to  retain  this  market,  growers  should  pay  more  attention  to  quality.  China  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  were  also  importers. 

CHINA  TEA. 

The  trade  in  China  tea,  which,  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  has 
languished  for  some  time  past,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  resulting  from  the 
increased  demand  for  all  tea,  and  while  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  con- 
siderable shipments  destined  for  Europe  were  also  held  up,  exports  during  the  year 
reached  189,250,000  pounds,  as  against  169,298,000  pounds  for  the  previous  period. 
The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  America,  and  Russia,  all  took  increased  quantities. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  tablet  tea  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
army.  These  weigh  about  one-quarter  pound  and  are  easily  portable.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  realizing  the  necessity  of  improving  methods  of  tea 
culture,  has  appointed  experts  in  the  chief  producing  districts  to  supervise  the  growing 
and  manufacture,  and  to  stop  artificial  colouring. 

THE    TRADE    OF   OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  in  Natal  continues,  but  does  not  make  much  progress,  and 
the  bulk  of  this  and  what  is  produced  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  is  retained  for 
home  consumption. 

Production  in  ISTyassaland  is  increasing,  exports  rising  from  67,726  pounds  to 
116,074  pounds.  The  industry  would  probably  expand  still  more  were  it  not  that  the 
area  where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall  is  small. 

The  British  consul  at  Batoum  reports:  "Progress  in  tea-growing,  although  not 
very  rapid,  continues,  and  the  results  are  promising,"  which  also  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  the  industry  in  Russia  generally.  Peasants  are  gradually  beginning  to  culti- 
vate tea,  and  as  the  soil  is  suitable  and  the  yield  fair,  the  industry  should  flourish 
more  than  it  has  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

Tea  is  also  grown  in  Brazil,  Peru,  the  Azores,  Adamans,  Fiji  Islands,  and  Mau- 
ritius, but  has  hardly  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  any  of  these  countries. 

MANUFACTURE    OF   GREEN    TEA  DIMINISHING. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  that  resulting  from  the  general  demand,  the  manufacture 
of  green  tea  is  diminishing  in  all  the  chief  countries  of  production.  In  Northern 
India  it  has  nearly  ceased,  and  in  Ceylon  hardly  any  estates  take  it  up.  The  increase 
in  the  export  of  China  is  also  of  black,  not  green  tea. 

CONSUMPTION   OF    TEA  INCREASING. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  what  becomes  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  tea 
produced,  it  is  found  that  consumption  is  increasing  almost  everywhere,  most  remark- 
ably in  countries  where  until  lately,  tea  has  not  been  popular.  Tea  is  being  consumed 
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largely  by  soldiers,  there  being  a  growing  impression  that  it  is  better  for  men  on  active 
service  than  alcohol.  Combatants  on  both  sides  in  the  present  war  are  consuming  it 
largely.  Imports  into  France  are  about  ten  times  what  they  were  before  the  war,  and 
the  endeavours  of  Germany  to  get  tea  from  London  through  Holland  and  Scandinavia 
have  caused  much  trouble  in  this  country,  while  in  Austria  tea  has  also  been  growing 
in  popularity. 

IMPORTS  OF  TEA  INTO  RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  are  drinking  more  tea  than  ever,  due  largely  to  the  decrease  in  the 

consumption  of  vodka,  as  the  following  figures  of  imports  for  the  past  few  years 
show : — • 

1914-15.  1913-14. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Indian                                                                                37,730,000  39,937,542 

Ceylon                                                                                27,930,000  24, 992,70'2 

Java                                                                                  15,000,000  6,000,000 

China                                                                                 40,730,000  24,50'0,000 


Total   121,390,000  95,430,244 


Early  in  the  war  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  tea  into  Russia  from  India  and 
Ceylon,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  German  cruisers,  but  now  British-grown  tea  enters 
without  hindrance  via  Vladivostok.  A  proposal  to  establish  a  state  monopoly  in  tea 
fell  through,  being  replaced  by  an  increased  import  tax.  Prices  of  tea  rose  greatly 
during  the  year  owing  to  the  increased  duty  and  transportation  difficulties,  there  being 
congestion  both  at  Vladivostok  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 


TEA  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  consumption  of  tea  increased  about  6,000,000  over  the 
previous  year  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  price  and  the  enhanced  duty.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  the  years  ending  October,  1915  and  1914,  with  countries  of  origin,  were  as 
follows : — 

IMPORTS  OF  TEA  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1914-15.  1913-14. 


Lbs.  Percentage.  Lbs.  Percentage. 

Indian                                    194,84,2,000  60<*07  180,>037,701  56*47 

Ceylon                                     88,572,000  27*30  94,545,940  29*65 

China                                      13,000,000  4*'01  13,7'8>6,911  4*3*2 

Other   countries  (chiefly 

Java                                 27,972,000  8*62  30,459,488  9*56 


Total   324,386,000  100*00        318,830,040  100*00 


It  should  be  stated  that  these  figures  do  not  include  tea  supplied  to  the  troops 
abroad,  or  to  the  navy  for  ships'  stores.  The  average  amount  for  these  purposes  in 
ordinary  times  is  about  400,000  pounds  a  month,  but  the  monthly  average  last  summer 
rose  to  1,865,800  pounds,  four-and-a-half  times  the  normal. 


TEA  CONSUMPTION   IN   NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  use  of  tea  in  India  is  said  to  be  increasing,  but  North  America  is  stated  to  be 
the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  consumption  makes  hardly  any  progress.  In  1914 
it  amounted  to  only  0  -91  pounds  a  head — very  little  higher  than  in  1863'  when  it  was 
0-80  pounds.  Organized  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  popularize  tea  in  the  United 
States  have  not  so  far  met  with  much  success,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  afternoon- 
tea  custom  is  obtaining  increased  popularity. 
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In  conclusion,  while  the  tea  industry  is  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition  ihau 
was  supposed  possible,  the  trade  has  been  faced  with  constant  anxieties,  and  distribu- 
tors have  been  greatly  hampered  from  many  causes,  chief  among  them  being  difficulties 
of  transportation,  increases  of  duty,  and  restrictions  of  trading  resulting  from  embar- 
goes imposed  during  the  last  four  months  of  1914. 

Messrs.  Brooke,  Bond  and  Co.,  Limited,  consider  hindrances  of  various  kinds 
are  bound  to  crop  up  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  but  from  the  present  satisfactory  outlook, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  record  a  measure  of  prosperity 
for  distributors,  as  well  as  for  planters. 

FOOD  PRICES  IN  LONDON. 


The  Board  of  Trade  issues  the  following  table  comparing  the  wholesale  prices 
of  certain  descriptions  of  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  lard  and  eggs  in  November,  1915,  and 
November,  1913. 


Average  price  in 
November,  1913. 

Average  price  in 
November,  1915. 

Increase  in 
November  1 915 
compared  with 
November,  1913. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Pence  per  lb . 

Bacon — 

Irish  green  sides  

  Per  cwt. 

75 

0 

105 

0 

321 

American  green  bellies  

75 

0 

81 

6 

070 

69 

3 

95 

0 

276 

Danish  sides  

73 

0 

105 

0 

343 

Butter- 

British  dairy  fresh  

Per  lb. 

1 

m 

1 

7 

338 

108 

0 

135 

6 

295 

110 

6 

133 

0 

241 

Danish  

132 

3 

171 

0 

415 

131 

0 

154 

0 

246 

French  rolls  

Per  12  lb. 

15 

4 

17 

0 

1  88 

Cheese — 

Cheddar  

  Per  cwt. 

83 

0 

99 

0 

171 

Cheddar  loaf  

81 

6 

102 

6 

2  25 

82 

6 

108 

0 

273 

Stilton  

  Per  lb. 

1 

1 

H 

250 

Canadian  ,   

  Per  cwt. 

60 

f 

87 

9 

2-28 

New  Zealaud  

64 

4 

83 

0 

200 

Lard  — 

(Decrease) 

Irish  bladders             . .  ..... 

  Per  cwt. 

73 

0 

67 

0 

064 

58 

6 

59 

3 

0-08 

Pence  per  doz. 

British  

  Per  doz. 

2 

1 

2 

7 

600 

Irish  

Per  120 

16 

10| 

24 

0 

8  55 

Danish  

Per  120 

17 

10± 

24 

6 

7' 95 

Russian  

Per  120 

10 

5|  . 

15 

563 

90052—2 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Ulaude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  December  17,  1915. 

SHORTAGE'  OF  TWINE. 

In  previous  reports  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  shortage  of  twine  which  is 
now  being  experienced  in  England.  This  has  been  brought  about,  in  a  large  degree, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  raw  material  obtained  in  normal  times  from  abroad. 
Russian  hemp  is  used  for  the  making  of  the  coarser  sorts  of  twine  and  Italian  hemp 
for  the  finer  kinds.  Some  months  ago,  however,  Italy  stopped  the  export  of  hemp 
and  although  there  is  a  good  supply  in  Russia,  considerable  difficulty  is  being  found 
in  despatching  it,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  facilities  and  other  causes.  In  con- 
sequence, hemp  has  risen  about  100  per  cent  in  price,  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour  in  England,  has  materially  advanced  the  value 
of  twine  in  general. 

As  regards  the  prospects  of  obtaining  supplies  of  cordage  from  Canada — a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  former  reports — it  may  be  stated  that 
the  total  exports  of  Canadian  cordage  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  $110,018  in  value. 

WHALE  OIL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  whale  oil  industry  is  every  year  becoming  more  important,  says  The  Engi- 
neer and  Iron  Trade  Advertiser.  The  world's  production  in  1914  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  750,000  barrels,  hailing  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  At  the  same 
time  as  the  production  has  increased,  so  have  the  uses  to  which  whale  oil  is  put. 

Whale  oil  is  used  for  lubricating,  it  is  often  mixed  with  mineral  oils,  also  for 
the  treatment  of  leather  in  the  tanneries,  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  hardening 
purposes,  in  the  textile  industry,  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  rubber,  for  lighting 
purposes,  in  the  soap  industry  and  in  other  directions. 

Large  quantities  of  whale  oil  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerine  and 
the  oil  is  thus  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

HOG  PRODUCTS  FROM  CANADA. 

No  less  than  75,645  cwts.  of  Canadian  bacon  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  November  as  compared  with  only  25,423  cwts.  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  Canada  has  sent  804,806  cwts.  of  bacon 
to  the  British  Isles,  whilst  in  the  same  period  of  1914,  only  296,516  cwts.  of  Canadian 
bacon  reached  this  market. 

A  similarly  striking  development  is  shown  in  the  exports  of  hams  from  Canada, 
which,  so  far  this  year,  have  reached  119,545  cwts.  or  more  than  double  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  of  1914. 

ORDERS  FOR  CANADIAN-MADE  WIRE. 

As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  in  former  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the 
market  now  offering  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Canadian  wire  and  wire  rods,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  substantial  orders  for  both  galvanized  and  barbed  wire  have 
recently  been  placed  with  Canadian  manufacturers  for  early  delivery.  The  business 
which  has  arisen  is  likely  to  be  continued  on  a  substantial  basis  in  the  future. 
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MARKET  FOR  HIDE  CLIPPINGS. 

A  market  exists  in  this  district  for  hide  clippings  or  "  roundings  "  as  they  are 
more  generally  known  to  the  trade,  which  is  the  waste  material  that  results  from  the 
trimming  of  hides.  These  clippings  are  used  largely  by  manufacturers  of  glue  and 
similar  products,  and  for  export  to  this  market,  they  should  be  dried  and  packed  in 
iron-hooped  bales  of  from  5  to  6  cwts. 

FLAX  FIBRE  FROM  CANADA. 

In  view  of  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  flax  fibre  obtained  in  normal  times 
from  Kussia,  Belgium,  and  other  continental  sources,  a  unique  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  to  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  offer  supplies  to  the  spinners  in 
Grreat  Britain.  Interviews  with  firms  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  principal  con- 
suming centres  all  tend  to  indicate  that  the  present  circumstances  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity not  likely  to  occur  again,  for  any  Canadian  firm  who  could  bring  themselves 
into  evidence  in  this  trade. 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  EGGS. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  revival  of  the  export  trade  in  Cana- 
dian eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  current  quotations  ruling  to-day  at  English 
port  for  different  classes  of  eggs  are  appended  herewith: — 


Canadian   $4  14  to  $4  38  per  3  20. 

Irish  hen   5  23         5  84  '* 

Irish  duck   nominal. 

Continental   4  01         4  26 

Egyptian   1  95         1  95 

United  States   4  01         4  14 


NORWEGIAN  OPENING  FOR  TOMATO  SAUCE. 

The  Norwegian  fish  canning  industry  requires  large  quantities  of  tomato  sauce, 
of  which  article  there  now  seems  to  be  a  certain  shortage  in  Europe. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  an  important  source  as  to  what  quantities  of 
that  commodity  approximately  are  available  for  export  in  Canada  and  what  the  prices 
for  delivery  at  New  York  would  be  for  the  product  known  as  "  Double  Concentrated 
Sauce."    Attention  is  called  to.  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4  upon  this  subject. 


CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  EXPORT  OF  CLOTHES  WRINGERS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  enclosing  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Office  relative  to  the 
export  of  carpet  sweepers,  typewriters,  clothes  wringers  and  other  articles  containing 
a  certain  proportion  of  rubber  from  Canada  to  neutral  countries.  It  is  stated  that 
there  has  been  no  modification  in  respect  of  carpet  sweepers  and  typewriters  of  the 
prohibition  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  relating  to  rubber  goods.  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  waived  in  respect  of  carpet  sweepers  and  typewriters  the  condition 
laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  signed  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  allowed  to  receive  rubber  from  the  British  Empire  and  which  binds  them  not 
to  execute  orders  for  rubber  goods  from  neutral  countries  in  Europe  except  from  stocks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  transhipment 
therefrom  under  license  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

90052— 2£ 
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Having  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rubber  contained  in  clothes  wringers  it  is 
Tegretted  that  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  waive  this  condition  in  respect  of 
these  articles.  Orders  for  clothes  wringers  therefore  received  in  Canada  from  neutral 
•countries  in  Europe  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  executed  except  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  exportation  of  rubber  goods  to  neutral  European  countries  should  be 
-effected  by  shipment  through  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  through  the  office  of  His  Majesty's  Trade 
'Commissioner  for  Canada  and  Newfoundland  that  the  British  Industries  Fair  for  next 
year  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Kensington,  London,  on 
Eebruary  21,  1916,  and  will  be  kept  open  twelve  days.  The  fair  will  be  arranged  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  held  last  May  (refer  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  595,  page  1515),  and 
will  include  exhibits  by  British  manufacturers  of  such  goods  as  toys,  china,  glassware, 
fancy  goods,  earthenware,  printing  and  stationery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
fair  last  May  was  the  outcome  of  the  series  of  so-called  "  exchange  meetings  "  which 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  held  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  as  an  integral  feature  of  the  campaign  which  it  was  conducting  with 
the  object  of  assisting  British  manufacturers  to  capture  German  and  Austrian  trade. 
Although  it  had  been  primarily  intended  to  confine  participation  in  last  year's  fair 
to  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  yet  when  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  was  raised  the  authorities  readily  consented  to  the  inclusion  of  Cana- 
dian firms  upon  the  same  terms  as  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An 
opportunity  will  probably  be  afforded  Canadians  interested  in  the  exhibited  trades 
•of  also  taking  space  at  this  year's  fair.  Further  information  with  reference  to  this 
•subject  will  be  published  in  coming  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Since  the  above  was  put  in  the  printer's  hands,  information  has  reached  the 
Department  that  owing  to  the  limited  space  available  it  has  proved  impossible  to 
provide  space  for  exhibits  from  any  of  the  Dominions.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  1,  1915: — 

Cheese  — 

Bristol  

Liverpool  

London  

Glasgow  ...   

Butter- 
Bristol     

Liverpool  

London    

Glasgow    

Baoon  (sides) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool  

London   ,  

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool    

London   

Gla-gow  

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool    

London     

Glasgow    


90/ 

93/ 

per  cwt. 

90/ 

93/ 

90/ 

92/ 

92/ 

93/ 

150/ 

158/ 

per  cwt. 

144/ 

152/ 

168/ 

91/ 

95/ 

per  cwt. 

92/ 

95/ 

90/ 

95/ 

93/ 

95/ 

ii 

per  cwt. 

87/ 

95/ 

ii 
ii 

per  cwt. 

100/ 

103/ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  4,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 


1914. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 

Mutton  

Pork  


Cwt. 


Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  


Hams  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

M  cream  

ti    condensed   . .  . 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  

Eggs  

Poultry  

Game  


..Gt.  Hnd 
. . .  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard     „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats   ,, 

Peas     „ 

Beans     „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


13 


22 


131,494 
39,098 
22,083 

18,996 


IB,  325 
1,523 
18,659 
5,062 

3,102 
53,184 


63,785 
32,089 
43,134 
60 
90 
30,950 


337,673 
4,147 
2  121 

8,889 
31,828 


2,114,500 
224,500 
274,400 
155,900 
3,730 
72,920 
1,050,800 


124,268 
12,696 
50 
6,001 
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THE  JAPANESE  TOY  TRADE. 

With  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  toys  from  Germany  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  a  new  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  Japanese  industry.  The  following  article 
from  a  recent  number  of  Commercial  Japan  indicates  along  what  lines  development  *s 
taking  place  and  points  out  the  methods  adopted  by  Japan  in  her  effort  to  capture  the 

overseas  trade  of  foreign  markets: — 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Primarily  the  trade  can  be  divided  into  two  sections — Japanese  toys  per  se,  and 
toys  made  in  Japan  for  export. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  original  Japanese  toys  are  suitable  for  foreign  demand. 
•Japanese  dolls  have  enjoyed  a  fluctuating  popularity  on  account  of  their  quaintness, 
while  such  articles  as  paper  kites  have  been  shipped  abroad  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  Japanese  point  of  view  differs  so  radically  from  that  of  the  British  child  that 
:it  is  extremely  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for  a  Japanese  toy  designer  to  originate 
^anything  suitable  for  the  British  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  manufac- 
turers are  exceptionally  clever  at  imitation,  and  will  practically  reproduce  any  article 
submitted  to  them,  provided  materials  are  obtainable, — substituting  colours  and 
material  of  their  own  in  many  instances  where  the  originals  are  not  procurable. 

The  main  factor  in  the  production  of  Japanese  toys  is  the  cheap  manual  labour, 
consequently  articles  made  by  machinery  cannot  be  satisfactorily  produced  in  Japan, 
especially  if  the  necessary  machinery,  equipment  and  material  has  to  be  imported. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Recently  successful  developments  have  been  achieved  in  the  imitation  of  European 
toys,  especially  in  lines  cf  tin  toys  (trains,  rattles,  swords,  trumpets,  whistles,  etc.), 
also  in  celluloid  articles,  and  in  porcelain  or  chinaware;  but  unfortunately  the 
Japanese  characteristic  of  effecting  economy  in  every  possible  way,  leads  to  endless  diffi- 
culties in  this  trade,  and  the  exporter  is  compelled  to  exercise  unrelenting  vigilance  in 
inspection  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  inferior  articles.  For  example,  the  toy  tea-set 
trade  was  at  one  time  very  promising,  but  the  compulsory  working  at  a  low  cost  to  meet 
the  British  limits  naturally  entailed  the  employment  of  the  cheapest  labour,  resulting 
in  skimped  and  unacceptable  work.  To  mention  details,  the  small  lids  would  not  fit  the 
tea-pots,  the  handles  were  put  on  the  cups  crookedly,  the  saucers  were  warped,  and  the 
decoration  was  hastily  applied,  and  the  articles  themselves  insufficiently  glazed,  with 
the  result  that  the  percentage  of  rejections  was  very  heavy. 

DOLL  TRADE. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  foreign  doll  trade,  with  only  qualified 
success.  The  Japanese  are  now  producing  satisfactory  moulds  for  celluloid  faces,  and 
in  a  few  cases  passable  porcelain  faces  have  also  been  made,  but  wherever  these  features 
require  "touching  up"  by  hand,  the  Japanese  instinct  or  ideal  of  slanting  eye-brows, 
greenish  eyes,  and  "  rosy "  cheeks  in  the  wrong  place,  unfortunately  mar  the  result. 
One  peculiar  detail  in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Japanese  colloquial  language 
practically  the  same  word  is  used  for  "blue"  as  for  "green,"  in  fact  often  the  artisans 
-do  not  seem  able  to  distinguish  between  these  two  colours,  with  the  result  thnt  many 
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dolls  intended  to  be  Saxon,  are  produced  with  brilliant  green  eyes,  the  painter  appar- 
ently thinking-  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing.  Likewise  in  the  matter  of  hair,  their 
idea  of  the  correct  colours  too  frequently  revert  to  Oriental  ideals,  or  their  efforts  to 
meet  "foreign"  taste  results  in  productions  which  are  certainly  foreign  to  any  sub- 
lunary race. 

JAPANESE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  most  cases  where  specimens  are  sent  from  abroad  to  guide  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturer, a  fair  amount  of  success  is  possible,  but  it  is  really  hopeless  to  expect  a 
Japanese  to  actually  originate  anything  suited  to  a  British  child's  idea  of  a  nice  play- 
thing, any  more  than  a  British  toy  manufacturer,  who  had  never  been  in  this  country, 
could  successfully  please  a  Japanese  youngster.  The  Japanese  manufacturer  had  his 
childish  brain  filled  with  suggestions  and  fables  of  a  badger  coming  out  of  a  tea-pot, 
and  of  a  baby  boy  bursting  out  of  a  peach,  and  he  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
acceptable  to  a  boy  than  those  ideas  worked  out  in  clay  or  wood,  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  gay  paint  lavishly  applied;  but  this  would  not  in  any  way  excite  a  British  infant 
filled  with  thoughts  of  Eed  Biding  Hood,  Father  Christmas,  etc.  It  would  be  well  for 
British  toy  merchants  to  keep  this  point  clearly  in  mind,  and  whatever  they  wish  to  be 
made  in  Japan  should  be  actually  shown  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer,  not  merely 
described  or  suggested. 

INSPECTION. 

The  foreign  toy  exporter  in  Japan  needs  to  exercise  endless  vigilance  and  to 
employ  and  educate  a  trained  staff  of  inspectors,  as  every  article,  no  matter  how  small 
or  cheap,  has  to  be  examined  in  every  detail.  Take,  for  example,  the  well-known  cloth 
toys  of  "  barking  dogs "  or  "  quacking  ducks."  The  cloth  for  these  toys  is  cut  by 
machinery  and  is  therefore  fairly  uniform,  but  the  limbs  and  bodies  are  stuffed  by  hand 
and  accordingly  vary  in  solidity.  The  contrivance  in  the  throat  and  body  constituting 
the  "  voice  "  or  squeak,  is  made  of  a  small  bamboo  reed  readily  affected  by  moisture  or 
dry  heat  and  often  looses  its  power  of  speech,  while  the  slight  mechanism  causing  the 
mouth  or  beak  to  open  quickly  gets  out  of  working  order.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
position  of  an  exporter  who  contracts  to  ship  1,000  gross  of  such  lines.  The  cases 
delivered  from  the  factory,  practically  ready  for  shipment,  have  to  be  opened,  and  every 
article  taken  out  and  inspected  in  detail,  the  limbs  of  the  dogs  pressed  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  fully  stuffed,  the  head  must  be  patted  to  test  its  voice,  the  dog  must 
stand  straight  and  firmly,  the  seams  strongly  sewn,  and  so  on,  through  every  detail. 
Owing  to  defects  in  one  or  other  of  these  points,  rejections  are  numerous,  and  the 
shipper  is  fortunate  if  out  of  the  thousand  gross  delivered  he  finds  five  hundred  gross 
equal  to  the  original  sample  and  up  to  the  tests  of  inspection.  The  other  five  hundred 
gross  are  either  returned  to  the  factory  to  be  remedied,  or  held  as  some  slight  security 
until  the  manufacturer  delivers  a  fresh  supply  of  sound  goods,  which  have  to  go  through 
a  similar  process  of  unpacking,  examination,  etc.  This  naturally  causes  delay,  delay 
which  the  British  buyer  seems  unable  to  understand  ;  he  has  ordered  the  goods  to  be 
supplied  within  a  stipulated  time,  and  up  to  a  recognized  standard,  and  if  the  shipper 
in  Japan  fails  to  implement  the  contract  in  any  detail  he  is  held  responsible  for  conse- 
quences. These  features  applv  practically  to  every  line  of  toys  manufactured  for 
export  from  Japan,  and  even  if  the  articles  only  cost  a  few  pence  per  gross,  the  same 
exacting  care  and  attention  has  to  be  exercised;  in  fact  the  cheaper  the  article  the 
greater  the  danger  of  shoddy  material  or  skimped  workmanship. 

,  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  will  always  be  in  small  articles,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
high  rates  of  freight;  indeed  in  many  instances  by  the  time  some  of  the  goods  are 
packed  and  transported  to  the  British  market  their  cost  is  more  than  doubled,  while  if 
"by  mischance  or  late  delivery  they  then  prove  unsatisfactory  the  question  of  returning 
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them  to  the  place  of  production  is  too  costly  to  be  considered,  and  heavy  losses  have  to 
be  faced  by  the  exporter  from  Japan,  who  has  after  all  but  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
profit  or  commission  to  pay  for  his  arduous  efforts  to  keep  to  time  and  specification. 
Although  the  over-estimated  possibilities  of  "  direct  trade  "  may  leave  room  for  some 
industries  to  be  cultivated  more  immediately  between  producer  and  consumer,  there 
is  assuredly  no  such  arrangement  possible  between  the  toy  buyer  in  Britain  and  the 
toy  producer  in  Japan, — the  latter  being  invariably  financially  restricted,  and  literally 
incompetent  of  conducting  foreign  correspondence  and  shipping  detail,  apart  from  the 
ever  present  risk  of  inferiority  of  goods  which  are  made  and  packed  by  the  cheapest 
class  of  labour  the  country  can  produce. 

The  fact  that  shipments  have  to  travel  through  the  torrid  zone  also  militates 
against  successful  development  in  several  lines.  For  example,  the  Japanese  are  pro- 
ducing excellent  rubber  balls — which  meet  the  "home"  demand,  but  they  lose  their 
elasticity  during  the  tropical  journey, — and  again  mechanical  tin  toys  fail  to  survi/e 
the  strain  of  much  work  or  long  inaction,  having  been  made  from  the  cheapest  obtain- 
able material  in  the  most  economical  way. 

In  fine,  the  unavoidable  risks  and  petty  difficulties  attending  this  export  trade  have 
disheartened  many  who  have  attempted  to  cultivate  it,  and  those  who  have  succeeded 
have  only  done  so  by  exceptional  care  and  well-trained  inspectors  and  packers. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Specifications  and  blue  prints  of  drawings  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  and 
Queensland  Railways.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
File  No.  A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which 
the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

No.  29,671.    February  23,  1916 — 2  air  pressure  blowers  and  accessories. 
No.  29,672.    February  23,  1916 — 1  air  pressure  blower  and  accessories. 
No.  29,673.    March       15,  1916 — 1  high  speed  single   spindle  sensitive  drill  with  table 

vice,  tools,  gears  and  accessories. 

QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS,  BRISBANE. 

Tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall, 
410  The  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  England,  on  February  1,  1916,  for  the  supply  and 
delivery,  at  Townsville,  North  Queensland,  of: — 

Superstructure  of  4/60'  and  4/24'  rolled  girder  spans  for  railway  bridge  for  Towns- 
ville-Ingham  Railway. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  Vancouver,  January  19,  due  Melbourne  on  February  12,  1916. 
"  San  Francisco,  February  15,  due  Melbourne  on  March  7,  1916. 
"      Vancouver,  February  16,  due  Melbourne  on  March  10,  1916. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Particulars  concerning  the  following  indent  forwarded  by  the  Stores  Supply 
Committee  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales, 
123  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  England,  are  available  for  the  inspection  of  Cana- 
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dian  manufacturers  (refer  File  No.  A- 1435),  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa: — 

No.  of  indent  7,729/548,  estimated  cost  £500,  dated  November  22,  1915. 

300  dozen  erasers,  ink  and  pencil. 

600  lbs.  india-rubber  (12  to  the  pound). 
48  gross  solid  chalk  pencils. 

840  dczen  indelible  pencils. 
6,060  dozen  assorted  pencils. 


CONCESSION  BE  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  FRANCE. 

Dr.  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada,  Paris,  writes  the  Department  that 
the  Customs  Branch  of  the  French  Finance  Department  has  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  certificates  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  attesting  that  the 
original  invoices  of  goods  shipped  from  Canada  to  France  via  British  ports  have 
been  seen,  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  Canadian  origin,  provided  the  documents  are 
certified  by  a  French  consular  or  diplomatic  officer.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
producing  in  all  instances  certificates  of  origin  from  the  original  Canadian  makers 
as  the  goods  sometimes  have  passed  through  several  hands  before  being  exported,  this 
concession  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  France. 

The  customs  authorities  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  French  Government 
have  also  consented  to  examine  all  demands  for  the  application  of  the  minimum  tariff 
to  Canadian  canned  salmon  imported  into  France  via  New  York  as  long  as  the  present 
lack  of  direct  steamship  facilities  continues  to  exist  between  France  and  Canada. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Sale  December  20th;  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Irishman  many  showing 
bronze  and  slack,  few  sold.  Wagener  No.  l's  22s  6d,  No.  2's  18s  3d;  Phoenix  No.  3's 
14s  3d  bid ;  Bottle  Greening,  No.  l's  17s  3d,  No.  2's  14s  bid ;  Pewaukee,  slack  No.  l's  12s, 
No.  2's  10s  9d,  No.  3's  9s  3d;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's,  slack,  20s  bid,  No.  3's  13s  bid. 
Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Durango :  Fallawaters,  No.  l's  15s  3d,  slacks  14s  3d,  No. 
2's  12s  6d,  No.  3's  mixed  slacks  and  tights  10s  6d;  Starks  No.  l's  15s;  Baldwins, 
No.  l's  15s,  No.  2's  13s.  No.  3's  10s;  Greenings,  No.  2's  12s  6d  bid,  No.  3's  8s  bid; 
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mixed  lots  No.  l's  14s  3,  No.  2's  12s  3d,  No.  3's  9s  9d,  slacks  6s  9d.  New  York  Bald- 
wins 23s  6d,  slack  20  to  22s;  Golden  Russets  20s;  Oregon  Newtowns,  Taney  (size  96 
to  113)  10s,  (size  125  to  163)  10s  6d,  C  grade  (size  125  to  163)  8s  bid.  California 
Yellow  Newtowns  6s  to  6s  6d.  Washington  Winesaps  Extra  Fancy  (size  96  to  113)  6s 
7d,  (size  125  to  163)  9s  6d.  Spokane  Kome  Beauty  (size  96  to  113)  7s  9d.  Yakima 
Nellis  pears  7s  6d  per  box. 

Manchester:  December  21st.  Market  over-supplied  with  boxed  apples,  two 
cars  Okanagans  given  poor  reception,  very  cautious  bidding.  Yellow  Newtowns 
(size  120  to  130)  10s  6d;  other  sizes  withdrawn  on  account  of  low  offers;  Spitzen- 
bergs  (size  90)  8s  3d  bid,  (size  110)  9s,  (size  1201)  9s  6d;  all  excellent  condition  and 
quality.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester  Shipper,  Golden  Russet,  No.  l's  22  to 
23s,  No.  2's  20  to  21s;  Spies,  No.  3's  12s  6d,  slacks  lis  6d;  Ben  Davis  No.  3's  9s  6d ; 
Baldwin  No.  l's  21s,  No.  2's  18s.  Washington  Borne  Beauties,  Extra  Fancy  (size 
96  to  113)  8s  9d,  (135  to  163)  9s  6d,  Fancy  grade  withdrawn  on  account  of  no  bids. 
Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  (size  135  to  163  9s.  American  Kieffer  pears 
17s  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Forsyth  Smith  has  also  written  the  Fruit  Branch,  under  date  December  8, 
noting  that  recent  shipments  to  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ha^e  been  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  Apparently  the  shortage  in  the  Ontario  apple  crop  is  having 
its  effect  in  lowering  grade  standards,  and  shippers  are  induced  to  send  over  anything 
in  the  shape  of  an  apple,  with  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  offered  for  all  grades 
of  fruit.  The  delay  in  discharging,  due  to  dock  congestion,  undoubtedly  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  poor  condition  of  the  apples  ex  the  Manchester  Merchant.  In 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  the  prices  have  dropped  chiefly  owing  to  the  large  quantities 
of  inferior  apples  on  offer.  Liverpool,  in  particular,  has  been  getting  large  quantities 
of  Maine  and  Boston  apples,  of  every  conceivable  grade  and  many  in  poor  condition. 
Both  markets,  however,  continue  to  pay  good  prices  for  first-class  stock.  Mr.  Smith 
notes  that  many  of  the  Golden  Russets  he  saw  were  so  spotted  as  to  greatly  reduce  the 
bids  for  this  generally  popular  apple.  The  London  market  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
shape,  owing  to  the  fact  that  heavy  stocks  of  California  apples  were  being  held  at 
higher  prices  than  would  permit  of  free  movement.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will 
be  much  improvement  until  after  Christmas.  One  car  of  British  Columbia  apples 
arrived  in  London  in  rather  poor  condition,  but  the  British  Columbia  apples  arriving 
in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  have  been  generally  of  excellent  quality  and  in  good  con- 
dition, and  have  been  favourably  commented  upon.  The  Ontario  boxed  apples  have 
also  excited  favourable  comment  on  the  Glasgow  market. 

December  23,  1915:— 

Glasgow:  December  22nd.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Den  of  Kelly,  all  slack.  Bald- 
win, No.  l's  20s,  No.  2's  lis  9d,  No.  3's  10s  6d;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  20s,  No.  2's 
16s  6d;  Manns,  No.  l's  15s  6d;  Spies,  No.  2's  14s,  No.  3's  10s  6d;  Greenings,  No. 
2;s  10s  6d,  No.  3's  9s  6d;  Ben  Davis,  No.  2's  10s,  No.  3's  8s  6d;  Kings,  No.  2's  lis 
6d;  Virginian  Baldwins,  20  to  22s;  Albermarle  Pippins  16  to  20s;  York  Imperial 
18  to  22s;  Ben  Davis  14  to  16s;  Gano  15  to  16s;  Rome  Beauty  21s  6d;  Winesap  21 
to  23s;  Washington  Winesap,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163)  9s  8d;  Fancy  (size  125 
to  163)  9s  3d ;  "  C  "  grade  (size  125  to  163)  8s  3d. 

Liverpool:  December  22nd.  Few  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Irishman.  Baldwins, 
good  No.  l's  23s  6d,  No.  2's  19s;  Golden  Russets  (inferior  and  slack)  No.  l's  20s  bid, 
No.  3's  7s  3d;  New  York  Baldwins  (good)  23  to  24s.  Virginian  bronzed  York  Im- 
perials 20  to  23s;  Ben  Davis  16  to  17s. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  headed  "  South  African  Stores,"  published 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  620,  the  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  to  the'  effect  that  the  date 
for  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  tender  form  No.  664  has  been  extended  to  January  24, 
1916.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  cabling-  quotations  should  take  note  of  this  time 
extension.  The  specifications,  which  may  be  consulted  at  the  Department,  relate  to 
coloured  cotton  waste  and  woollen  waste.    (Kefer  File  No.  A-1110.) 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609  published  an  amendment  (re  the  prohibition  of  the 
exports  of  "  hides,  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  other  grains  except  oats  ")  to  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  27th  of  April,  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  589,  which  contained 
a  consolidated  list  of  prohibited  exports  from  Canada.  A  further  amendment  was 
published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  616.  The  following  additional  amendment  has 
now  been  made  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  16th  day  of  December,  1915 : — 

His  Koyal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  that  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  goods 
to  all  destinations  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protec- 
torates, France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Japan,  United  States  when  for  con- 
sumption in  United  States  only,  or  shipped  to  specified  consignees  in  the  United 
Kingdom  via  the  United  States,  or  exported  via  the  United  States  under  license  or 
dispensation  from  Canada,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  there- 
out the  following  articles,  viz :  "  Oatmeal,  hay." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  291  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  as  follows : — 

(b)  The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  viz : 
"  Scrap  Steel  and  Scrap  Wrought  Iron." 

(c)  The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  viz:  "  Oatmeal, 
Rolled  Oats." 

(e)  The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  PoiSsessions  and  Protectorates,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  viz:  "Hay." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

For  purpose  of  reference  the  following  Order  in  Council  of  August  12,  amending 
the  list  of  prohibited  exports  from  Canada,  is  herewith  appended: — 

Whereas  by  section  291  of  the  Customs  Act  it  is  enacted  that  u  The  Governor 
in  Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  prohibit  the  exportation  or  the  carrying  coastwise 
or  by  inland  navigation,  of  arms,  ammunition  and  gunpowder,  military  and  naval 
stores  and  any  articles  which  the  Governor  in  Council  deems  capable  of  being  converted 
into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores,  provisions 
or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may  be  used  as  food  by  man," — 
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Now,  therefore,  in  virtue  and  exercise  of  the  powers  aforesaid,  and  under  and  in 
virtue  of  section  6  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  exportation  of  all  goods  from  Canada  to  Bulgaria  is  hereby  prohibited. 

(A)  The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  France,  Italy, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Japan,  United  States,  when  for  consumption  in  United 
States  only,  or  shipped  to  specified  consignees  in  United  Kingdom  via  United  States, 
or  exported  via  United  States  under  license  or  dispensation  from  Canada,  viz. : — 

Raw  cotton; 

Phosphate  rock,  viz. :  Apatites,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

(B)  The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Coal  tar,  crude; 

Capsicum  and  oleo-resin  or  capsicum; 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  viz. : — 

Caffeine  and  its  salts; 

Hydrochlone  acid; 

Magnesium  chloride; 

Oxides  and  salts  of  tungsten; 

Oxides  and  salts  of  cobalt; 

Oxalic  acid; 

Phosphorus ; 

Paraldehyde ; 

Theobromine — Sodium  salicylate; 

Jute  yarns,  jute  piece  goods,  and  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute; 
Manufactures  of  aluminium; 
Mineral  and  vegetable  wax; 
Poppy  seed; 
Sunflower  seed; 

Tungsten  filaments  for  electric  lamps; 
Wulf  enite ; 
Bone  ash; 
Guano ; 

Phosphate  of  metals  manufactured; 
Phosphides ; 

Phosphoric  acids  and  oxides; 

Steel  containing  tungsten  or  molybdenum  or  both,  and  any  tools  or  other  articles 
made  from  such  steel. 

(0)  The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  Prance, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy  and  Portugal: — 
•   Arsenic  and  its  compounds; 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread; 

Gums,  resins,  balsams,  and  resinous  substances  of  all  kinds; 

Hair,  animal  of  all  kinds; 

Lignum  vitae; 

Metal  working  machinery; 

Rattan ; 

Cassava  powder  and  tapioca; 
Mandioca  or  tapioca  flour ; 
Molasses  for  feeding  cattle; 
Onions ; 
Potatoes ; 

Rice  and  rice  flour; 

Rye,  rye  flour  and  meal; 
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Sago  and  sago  meal  and  flour; 
Sunflower  seed  cake  and  meal; 

(D)  The  export  of  the  following  articles  is  hereby  prohibited  to  ports  in  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden: — 
Terne  plates; 

Tin  plates,  including  tin  boxes  and  tin  canisters  for  food  packing. 
The  provisions  of  this  Order  in  Council  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  on  and 
from  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  1915. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  FOR  1914. 

(By  C onsul- General  Ernest  G.  B.  Maxse.) 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  TRADE. 

In  the  beginning  of  1914  a  profitable  year  was  anticipated  for  shipping,  but  this 
failed  to  materialize  and  freights  fell  a  good  deal  during  the  first  portion  of  the  year. 
After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  shipping,  of  course,  for  some  time  was  absolutely 
disorganized.  The  entire  cessation  of  the  running  of  all  German  vessels  and  of  a 
great  many  of  those  of  the  Allies  soon,  however,  produced  a  rising  freight  market, 
until  record  rates  for  the  Netherlands  were  reached.  The  following  gives  the  average 
rates  of  freights  during  the  years  1912-14  to  New  York. 

To  New  Yorh. — Lowest  rate  (d.w.)  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  This  is  for  bulky,  weighty 
cargo,  principally  sand,  fertilizers  and  other  cheap  commodities. 

Highest  rate  (weight  or  measurement),  £5  per  ton.  This  is  for  valuable  goods  in 
bulky,  light,  general  cargo — furniture,  antiques,  etc. 

Naturally  there  is  another  rate  for  a  cheap  class  of  general  cargo  and  ordinary 
merchandise,  which  is  not  classified  in  the  tariff,  but  I  think  that  this,  taking  it 
broadly,  would  be  somewhere  about  £1  5s. 


EXPORTERS  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

On  innumerable  occasions  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  British  firms 
do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a  foreign  market.  When  potential 
customers  ask  a  German  firm  to  send  them  a  certain  class  of  article  which  is  not  in 
stock,  the  German  firm  at  once  agrees  to  make  it  and  send  it,  payment  on  delivery  or 
on  credit  for  three  months.  The  British  firm  replies  that  as  they  do  not  stock  this 
article  they  cannot  supply  it.  Many  instances  have  lately  come  before  me  to  the  effect 
that  even  this  war  has  not  taught  all  British  firms  the  lesson  of  adaptability. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  many  applications  have  been  made  by 
Dutch  firms  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  British  goods  of  all  sorts  after  the  war,  in 
lieu  of  continuing  to  deal  with  German  firms  as  they  have  done  hitherto.  I  believe 
that  in  certain  cases  business  has  resulted,  or  at  all  events  the  promise  of  business  as 
soon  as  the  present  restrictions  on  trade  are  removed,  but  in  many  cases  my  Dutch 
applicants  tell  me  they  have  been  met  by  the  usual  statement  that  such  articles  are 
not  stocked. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Some  interesting  statistics  regarding  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  on  J anu- 
ary  1,  1914,  have  just  been  published. 

The  total  for  the  whole  country  is  given  at  6,212,701,  which  represents  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  98,401,  or  16-10  per  1,000.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  municipalities  of 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  the  increase  was  19-67  per  1,000,  whilst  in  municipali- 
ties of  50,000  to  100,000,  of  20,000  to  50,000,  of  5,000  to  20,000  and  of  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants,  it  was,  respectively,  10-08,  13-81,  17-18  and  14-21  per  1,000. 

DUTCH  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

In  1913,  out  of  a  fleet  of  400  steamers  not  a  single  one  was  lost,  but  during  1914 
ten  steamers  were  lost,  nearly  all  by  mine  or  torpedo. 

The  Holland- America  Line  added  two  cargo  steamers — the  Veendijh  of  6,874  tons, 
and  the  Waaldijk  of  4,995  tons.  The  steamship  Statendam  of  34,000  tons  is  still  in 
course  of  construction.  Two  steamers  (cargo  and  passenger)  of  12,000  tons  each,  and 
two  cargo  steamers  each  of  8,000  tons,  are  ordered  for  a  new  line  to  San  Francisco, 
via  the  Panama  canal. 

The  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  increased  their  fleet  by  70,300  tons. 

The  Eotterdamsche  Lloyd  added  the  mail  steamer  Insulinde,  of  9,615  tons,  the 
cargo  steamer  Diember,  of  7,058  tons,  and  ordered  the  mail  steamer  Patria,  of  9,660 
tons,  and  the  cargo  steamers  Sitoebendo  and  Buitenzorg,  of  7,000  tons  each. 

The  Koninklijke  Hollandsche  Lloyd  launched  the  mail  steamer  Tuubantia,  of 
13,911  tons. 

The  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij  increased  their  fleet  by  13  steamers. 
The  Koninklijke  Nederlandsche  Stoomboot  Maatschappij  added  five  steamers, 
together  9,576  tons. 

In  all,  49  steamers  and  motor  vessels  were  completed  in  1914,  with  a  tonnage  of 
205,842  tons,  representing  a  net  increase  of  27  vessels  and  149,004  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  additions  to  the  Dutch  mercantile  marine 
during  the  last  five  years : — 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 


1910   17  56,693 

1911   3  35,305 

1912   23  96,707 

1913   30  135,424 

1914  !   27  149,004 


On  December  31,  1914,  there  were  42  steamers  and  motor  vessels  in  course  of 
construction,  with  a  tonnage  of  215,282  tons. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  most  advantageous  for  Dutch  shipping  during  1914. 
The  elimination  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  and  the  closing  of  German  ports 
have  had  the  natural  effect  of  benefiting  the  neutral  bottoms  of  the  Netherlands. 
Several  cases  have  come  to  my  notice  in  which  the  original  value  of  the  vessel  was 
paid  for  in  one  round  trip. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  OVERSEA  TRUST  COMPANY. 

The  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  Company  has  now  been  duly  established  at  the 
Hague.  Its  object  is  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  on  behalf 
of  Dutch  merchants  or  commercial  companies,  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  undisturbed 
importation  from  overseas  of  articles  which  have  been  declared  absolute  or  conditional 
contraband  by  belligerent  Powers,  or  that  might  be  so  declared.  The  doing  of  any 
business  on  its  own  account  is  prohibited.  Any  eventual  profit  balance  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Royal  National  Pelief  Committee. 
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LABOUR. 


There  was  no  labour  trouble  or  strike  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year. 
The  effect  of  the  war  was  to  create  distress  and  lack  of  employment  amongst  the  work- 
ing classes,  especially  those  connected  with  shipping  and  allied  industries. 


TOTAL  SHIPPING  AT  ROTTERDAM. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  total  number  of  vessels  and  their 
tonnage  calling  at  Eotterdam  during  the  last  three  years: — 


INWARD. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1912                                                                                           10,208  12,126,581 

1913                                                                                           10,203  12,785,858 

1911                                                                                              7,309  9,231,114 


OUTWARD. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1912                                                                                             9,833  11,950,442 

IUZ                                                                                             9.761  12,580,565 

1914                                                                                             6,982  9,087,091 


During  the  period  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1913  and  1914,  the  total  number 
of  vessels  arriving  was : — 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1913..  ..   4,233  5,388,593 

1914   1,243  1,430,816 


Thus,  in  comparison,  an  increase  is  shown  of  96  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
403,033  tons,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914. 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 


Counting  the  two  elevators  of  the  Luther  system,  which  were  acquired  by  the 
Dutch  Grain  Elevator  Company,  there  are  28  here,  capable  of  handling  30,000  tons  of 
grain  per  day.  The  total  import  of  grain  into  Eotterdam  averages  in  normal  times 
about  5,000,000  tons  per  year.  The  grain  import  season  lasts  about  three  months 
each  year,  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a  large  number  of  elevators  to  deal  with  the 
rush. 

A  new  company,  the  Nederlandsche  Elevator  Maatschappi,  has  been  established 
with  German  capital.  This  company  acquired  three  elevators  which  were  at  the  port 
of  Antwerp,  and  it  is  stated  that  12  more  elevators  are  under  construction. 


DRAINAGE  OF  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. 


The  portion  which  it  is  proposed  to  drain  has  a  total  area  of  200,000  hectares,  in 
other  words,  twelve  times  larger  than  the  famous  Haarlemmermeer  Polder  and  30,000 
hectares  larger  than  the  province  of  Zeeland.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  scheme 
would  be  that  Friesland  and  Overijsel  would  be  less  troubled  with  floods,  and  better 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  keeping  the  canals  fresh.  The  new  province  would 
accommodate  200,000  to  300,000  inhabitants,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a  yearly 
revenue  of  15,000,000  fl.  The  principal  disadvantage  involved  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  fishermen.  Some  3,000  men  are  concerned  in  this,  and  their  catch 
varies  in  value  from  between  1,500,000  to  4,000,000  guilders  per  annum. 


COAL  TRADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  general  import  of  coal  into  the  Netherlands : — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

From_                                                                 Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Belgium                                                              555,840  512,176  329,219 

Great  Britain                                                  2,157,326  2,034,437  1,725,527 

Ireland                                                                      28    1  s 

Germany                                                        14,535,632  17,919,596  14,204,722 

Other  countries                                               1,000,797  20  5,464 


Total 


18,249,623 


20,466,229 


16,264,950 
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TIMBER  TRADE. 

As  the  Netherlands  imports  fir  and  pine  to  a  great  extent  from  Kussia,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  timber  trade  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  events  of  the  year.  At 
the  end  of  1913  the  demand  for  fir  and  pine  was  satisfactory,  and  contracts  were  passed 
at  normal  f.o.b.  prices.    A  favourable  year's  trading  was  expected. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  the  trade  declined.  The  Russian  Government  would 
not  allow  timber  laden  ships  to  clear  for  the  Netherlands,  unless  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  that  no  timber  should  be  exported  to  Germany  from  the  Netherlands. 

As  the  export  of  beams  from  Kussia  usually  takes  place  in  the  'second  half  of  the 
year,  the  stock  in  hand  was  very  small  when  the  war  started.  The  imports  of  sawn 
timber  from  Sweden  was  possible,  but  higher  freights  for  c.i.f.  delivery  advanced  the 
prices  by  about  20  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


Tons. 

1912.  .  .   2,834,970 

1913   2,843,216 

1914   1,453,345 


HIDES. 

The  import  was  very  small  in  August  and  September.  Imported  hides  in  October 
were  sold  freely  at  high  prices.  The  fluctuation  of  prices  of  buffalo  hides  was  not  very 
large  in  1914. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  position  of  hides 


Sto:k,  January  1,  1914   20,710 

Supply,  1914   111,563 

Total   132,273 

Sales   131,281 

Unsold  stock   992 


HERRING. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  herring  imported  into  the  Netherlands  during 
1913-14  :— 

1913.  1914. 

Kilos.  Kilos. 

By  Dutch  fishing-  fleets                                                 123,542,280  78,786,100 

From  other  countries                                                     15,615,286  9,102,230 

Total                                                                  139,157,566  87,888,330 


SUGAR. 

Prices  advanced  from  11]  to  111,  and  in  July  fell  again  to  ll£.  On  the  British 
Government  buying  important  quantities  of  sugar  in  America  and  Java,  the  prices 
rose  again  to  12£  and  13.  Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  prices  at  this 
level,  a  reaction  could  not  be  avoided.  The  Dutch  Government  fixed  the  prices  for 
home  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  for  wholesale  dealers  at  48  fl.  50  c.  per  100 
kilos.,  for  retail  dealers  at  55  fl.  per  100  kilos.  The  total  beet  sugar  crop  in  Europe 
ready  for  export  during  the  years  1914-15  was  5,700,000  tons,  a  decline  of  2,500,000 
tons.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  was,  of  course,  that  the  beet  sugar  crop 
in  Europe  suffered  very  heavily,  and  the  supply  will  be  small.  At  the  end  of  December 
prices  stood  at  14]  with  certificate  and  13|  without  certificate. 
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CEREALS. 

The  following  quantities  of  cereals  have  been  imported  in  Rotterdam  during  the 
last  three  years  : — 


1912.  1913.  1914. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Barley..  ..                                                       625,275  817,355  441,548 

Maize                                                                   823,453  742,553  424,947 

Oats                                                                     697,306  512,063  284,865 

Rve                                                                      481,218  554,278  300,011 

Wheat                                                               1,578,435  2,018,258  1,353,650 


The  prices  during  1914  averaged  as  follows: — 


f     £    s.  d.       £    s.  d. 

Barley  per  2,000  kilos.    11    5  0  to  20  16  8 

Maize                                                                 "                11    5  0        19    3  4 

Oats  per  100  kilos.      0  12  1  118 

Rve  per  2,100  kilos.    12    1  8        27    1  8 

Wheat  per  2,400  kilos.  .20    0  0        30    0  0 


THE   BULB   TRADE   IN   THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  area  under  regular  bulb  cultivation  in  the  Netherlands  is  5,888  hectares.  The 
export  of  bulbs  during  the  last  three  years  shows  the  enormous  extension  of  the  bulb- 
growing  industry. 

Statistics  do  not  mention  the  value  of  these  exports,  but  for  1913  they  have  been 
estimated  by  the  trade  to  have  been  about  £500,000  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
£1,250,000  for  the  total  export.  The  bulb  growlers  of  the  Netherlands  are  highly 
organized.  Their  society  has  a  membership  of  3,000,  divided  into  thirty-seven  local 
sections,  mainly  in  the  provinces  of  North  Holland  and  Zeeland. 


THE   BOTTLE-MAKING  INDUSTRY. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  bottle  entirely  by  machinery  was  only  solved  about 
ten  years  ago  by  an  American  invention.  The  patents  of  this  machine  for  all  countries- 
outside  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  sold  for  12,000,000  marks  to  a  European 
combination  which  has  taken  in  hand  the  exploitation  of  the  machinery  and  sells  it 
under  certain  conditions  exclusively  to  its  members,  who  include  most  Dutch  bottle 
works.  The  first  three  of  these  machines  were  sold  in  Europe  in  1908.  Now  there  are 
already  forty,  including  six  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  one  was  started  in  1912  in 
the  Van  Deventer  glass  works  of  Delft.  The  others  are  at  Leerdam,  Schiedam  and 
Zwijndrecht. 

BEET   SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

During  the  past  year  67,177  hectares  were  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands  with 
sugar  beets,  producing  1,990,000  tons  (of  1,000  kilos.)  of  beetroots,  as  compared  with 
1,547,600  tons  in  1913  and  2,022,000  tons  in  1912.  These  were  purchased  by  twenty- 
seven  beet  sugar  factories  and  manufactured  into  295,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  market  prices  were  low  on  account  of  the  large 
stocks  and  the  imports  from  Cuba.  The  large  purchases  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  however,  raised  the  prices  considerably.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch  sugar 
industry  did  not  benefit  thereby  to  the  extent  that  might. have  been  expected.  The 
prospect  of  smaller  crops  of  sugar  beets  in  all  European  countries  during  1915  has 
served  to  keep  prices  at  a  level  which  should  render  the  1914-15  campaign  more- 
profitable  than  was  originally  foreseen. 

The  co-operative  system  among  the  sugar  factories  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
There  are  now  four  of  the  twenty-seven  factories  worked  on  a  co-operative  basis. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  year  1914  can  be  considered  to  have  been  a  good  one  for  agriculture;  the 
conditions  created,  however,  by  the  state  of  the  war  had  such  a  wide  and  varied 
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influence,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  if  the  farmers  really  had  such  a  good  year  as 
the  harvest  promised. 

Though  this  country  was  not  drawn  into  the  war,  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
affairs  were  so  dislocated  that  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  normal  years  is  almost 
impossible. 

On  account  of  mobilization  all  the  farmers  were  shorthanded  and  the  gathering 
of  the  crops  was,  therefore,  accomplished  with  great  difficulty. 

The  import  of  grain  being  seriously  hampered,  the  farmers  threshed  their  corn 
in  the  month  of  September  instead  of  in  November,  as  is  the  custom. 

The  trade  was  very  limited  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Dutch  Government 
preventing  export,  and  prices  could  not  rise  to  a  very  high  level,  as  the  Government 
fixed  the  maximum  and  minimum  prices. 


Imports  of  Principal  Articles  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  Years  1912-14. 

Articles  and  Countries  whence  Imported.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Coal —                                                                Metric  tons.  Metric  tons.  Metric  tons. 

Great  Britain   2,157,326  2,034,437  1,725,527 

Irelanl   28    18 

Belgium   555,840  512,176  329,219 

Germany   14,535,632  17,919,596  14,204,722 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods — 

Great  Britain   25,697  28,199  21,521 

Ireland   211  115  90 

Belgium..   10,799  10,165  8,975 

Geimany   48,875  50,818  43,262 

France   213  181  66 

Flax  and  hemp — 

Great  Britain   44,439  40,395  25,717 

Belgium   8,182  11,372  9,513 

Germany   2,361  2,344  1,399 

Russia   657  438  302 

Hides,  skirs  and  leather — 

Great  Britain   9,748  11,942  7,323 

Belgium   16,967  18,793  11,075 

Dutch  East  Indies   6,558  6,380  3,983 

Germany   20,684  19,086  18,122 

Iron,  pig — ■ 

Great  Britain   140,578  132,329  85,418 

Iri'and   8,555  2,155  2,510 

Germany   161,951  136,347  S6,135 

Iron,  forge,  roop  and  shest — 

Great  Britain   13,539  25,537  12,451 

Belgium   64,084  56,496  48,603 

Germany   591,175  675,614  573,744 

Sweden   1,380  6,627  991 

Rails — 

Great  Britain   1  25  330 

Belgium   3,626  1,612  8,211 

Germany   42,047  38,173  40,600 

Metals,  unmanufactured  and  wrought — 

Great  Br  tain   306,037  298,120  194,039 

Ireland   8,320  2,331  2,731 

Belgium   557,710  464,084  352,669 

Germany   1,460,086  1,733,458  1,171,322 

Swelen   60,479  48,015  23,290 

Metal  articles — 

G.eat  Britain   30,339  28,061  36,373 

Ireand   53  55  55 

Belgium   129,866  144,798  105,772 

France   3,321  4,179  731 

Germany   1,155,898  1,228,146  863,132 
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.Table  2. — Exports  of  Principal  Articles  from  the  Netherlands  during  the  Years 

1912-14. 

Articles  and  Countries  whence  Imported.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Agricultural  machinery —  Metric  tons.  Metric  tons.    Metric  tons. 

Great  Britain   12,375  14,665  9,368 

Ireland   280  42  168 

Africa,  west  coast   188  371  845 

Belgium   44,689  44,090  21,117 

Dutch  East  Indies   19,967  20,099  19.5S3 

Germany   36,505  -   42,570  26,019 

CheeGreat  Britain   15,310  19,148  22,266 

Belgium   18,823  16,728  11,831 

France..  ..   3,349  *       4,129  4,151 

Germany   11,600  13,770  20,065 

Coal — 

Great  Brita'n   146,550  41,710  53,562 

Be'gium   6,481,951  7,42S,12S  5,174,723 

Ge  many   1,252,626  1,148,5.73  908,591 

Cotton,  raw — 

Great  Britain   3,724  3,687  2,493 

Belgium   16,915  22,76S  10.98S 

Germany   40,820  47,010  46,938 

Sweden   1,167  1,589  509 

Cot. on  and  woollen  goods — 


Great  Britain  

  20,685 

21,878 

20.S31 

66 

11 

  1,857 

2,144 

1,469 

937 

608 

Dutch  East  Indies  

  21,827 

24,314 

22,495 

  17,080 

16,458 

12,359 

Hides,  skins  and  leather — 

Great  Britain   S.627  7,429  5,477 

B3lgium   8,251  7,264  5,015 

Germany   26,650  32,752  18,602 

Hemp  and  flax — 

Great  Britain   1.52S  1,342  2,654 

Ireland   983  758  2,397 

Belgium   41,827  36,413  26,543 

Germany   35,062  34,656  23,948 

Metals,  unmanufactured  and  wrought — 

Great  Britain   464,747  507, S92  182,410 

Ire  and   1,947  7,827  557 

Belgium   575,239  712,080  354,621 

Du^ch  East  Indies   67.61S  71,978  66,948 

Germany   736,092  629,046  370,457 

Metal  articles — 

Great  Britain   125,208  156,176  93,447 

Ire  and   2,930  2,178  603 

Africa,  west  coast   3,705  6,721  5,540 

Dutch  East  Indies   136,506  159,056  114,754 

Ge-many   81,191  70,644  46,337 

Paper — 

Great  Britain   194,786  207, SSS  179, 2S2 

Ireland   5,292  '     4,895  5,232 

Belgium   43,676  45,794  27,654 

Germany   55,722  62,29S  37,347 


Note. — The  imports  from  Ireland  have  been  given  where  obtainable.  The  above  figures 
do  not  rep.esent  the  total  imports,  but  are  based  on  the  best  information  obtainable  up  to  date. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SCOTCH  DEMAND  FOR  MOTOR-TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  interest  felt  by  farmers  in  the  development  of  motor  tillage  and  the  use  of 
motor  tractors  for  reaping,  threshing,  and  road  hauling  was  shown  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  leading  landowners  and  tenants  from  many  parts  of  Scotland  at  the  exhibition 
tests  of  machines  near  Stirling,  on  October  5  and  6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  and  later  in  the  same  month  at  Inverness. 

Railway  delays  and  other  unfortunate  circumstances  prevented  the  trials  being 
carried  through  under  ideal  conditions,  but  the  farmers  were  very  favourably  impressed, 
especially  with  the  work  done  on  a  farm  near  Inverness,  by  machines  ploughing  two 
furrows,  three  furrows,  and  four  furrows,  and  adapted  to  all-round  service  as  tractors. 
The  Inverness  trial  was  merely  a  demonstration,  not  an  official  test.  Therefore  no 
report  was  made  on  it. 

The  American  machines  seemed  to  be  preferred  for  general  purposes,  and  sales 
have  been  made  of  tractors  ranging  in  value  from  $1,125  to  $2,808,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  steadily  increasing  trade.  Several  American  motor  ploughs  and  tractors  have 
now  come  into  this  market.  It  is  advisable  that  manufacturers  should  carefully  con- 
sider local  conditions  and  requirements.  It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  these 
motor  machines  will  be  gradual  and  attended  with  some  difficulties. 

There  are  two  facts  bearing  on  the  use  of  motor  tillage  implements  which  our 
manufacturers  who  are  looking  toward  this  market  should  keep  in  view: — ■ 

1.  Owing  to  the  wet  climate,  much  of  the  land  is  tile  drained,  and  this  tiling,, 
while  generally  from  2  to  3  feet  underground,  may  be  interfered  with  in  not  a  few 
places  by  the  very  heavy  type  of  motor  plough  or  tractor. 

2.  The  Scotch  farmer  uses  only  the  type  of  plough  that  throws  the  furrow  on 
edge  or  slightly  more  than  half  over.  He  will  not  have  the  design  of  plough  that 
turns  the  ground  completely  over;  and,  in  order  to  be  saleable  here,  a  motor  plough 
must  be  adapted  by  American  makers  to  the  Scottish  method  of  tillage. 

The  use  of  motor  implements  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  by  the  scarcity  of  men  and  horses.  As  an  indication  of  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  small  farmers  for  such  implements,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  several  coun- 
ties committees  of  farmers  have  passed  resolutions  urging  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  Scotland  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  them  the  use  of  motor  ploughs  and  other 
mechanical  implements  on  co-operative  lines. 

It  is  thought  that  when  motor  implements  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  more 
progressive  farmers  the  trade  will  expand  indefinitely  and  the  agricultural  com- 
munity will  never  go  back  to  the  old  conditions.  The  farm  tractor  has  so  many 
labour-saving  uses  that  it  has  become  a  necessity. — (United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTION  OF  POTATO  STARCH. 

H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Osaka  reports,  under  date  October  13,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  potato  starch  produced  in  Japan  comes  from  the  Hokkaido,  where  the 
potato  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  it  does  on  the  mainland.  The  manufacture  is 
carried  on  as  a  subsidiary  industry  by  the  farmers,  and  as  a  result,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  there  are  no  factories  or  special  machinery. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch  was  commenced  some  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  the  output  has  reached  proportions 
of  any  importance.  The  output  for  the  season  1914-15  has  been  given  as  335,000 
boxes  of  100  pounds  each.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output  for  the  season  1915-16, 
which  began  in  September,  is  likely  to  reach  500,000  to  550,000  boxes. 
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Of  the  1914-15  output  about  280,000  boxes  were  consumed  in  Japan,  and  it  is 
said  that  somewhere  about  300,000  boxes  may  be  taken  as  the  average  annual  local 
consumption.  The  surplus  for  1914-15,  about  50,000  boxes,  is  being  shipped  chiefly  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  If  the  estimated  output  for  1915-16  proves  correct, 
there  should  be  a  surplus  of  from  200,000  to  250,000  boxes  available  for  export. 

The  export  of  potato  starch  from  Japan  is  a  recent  development.  The  drop  in 
the  market  price  of  potato  starch  has  rendered  the  export  feasible,  and  this  decline  in 
price  is  due  to  increased  output.  In  1914  the  price  of  potato  starch  per  100  pounds 
was  about  16s.  This  month  (October)  it  is  about  lis.  8d.,  and  is  expected  to  be 
still  lower  when  new  stocks  are  available. — {The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

IMPORT  OF  MACHINERY  INTO  CHINA. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Shanghai  reports  that  the  importation  of  machinery  and 
the  installation  of  electric  lighting  apparatus  in  China  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study 
by  British  firms  who  are  interested  in  the  machinery  market.  China  shows  a  vigorous 
and  increasing  demand  for  electricity  in  all  its  branches.  The  Shanghai  Municipal 
Electricity  Works  supplied  over  40,000,000  units  during  1914,  as  compared  with  21,000,- 
000  units  in  the  preceding  year ;  1,500  radiators  have  been  installed  in  Chinese  houses, 
and  small  motors  are  very  popular.  The  installation  of  plant  in  the  interior  requires 
special  measures,  and  cannot  be  attempted  without  efficient  local  representation.  The 
business  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  firms,  mainly  because  they  were  willing 
to  undertake  entire  contracts  and  to  finance  them.  British  firms,  however,  have 
realized  the  possibilities  of  the  market,  and  those  who  have  been  sufficiently  enterpris- 
ing to  meet  the  local  conditions  are  being  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  whilst  their 
work  has  given  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  Chinese  companies  on  whose  behalf 
contracts  have  been  undertaken.  British  installations  have  recently  been  completed 
for  the  great  cities  of  Soochow,  Changchow  and  Yangchow,  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu, 
and  for  Ningpo,  in  the  province  of  Chehkiang,  whilst  a  very  large  number  of  smaller 
plants  and  dynamos  have  been  supplied  for  lighting  small  towns,  missions  and  fac- 
tories.— {Commercial  Japan.) 

DAIRY   INDUSTRY   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  profits  in  dairying  in  the  Durban  district  were  well  illustrated  recently  in  the 
annual  report  of  a  Natal  creamery  company,  in  which  the  following  encouraging 
figures  were  submitted.  The  balance  sheet  showed  a  turnover  of  $427,879  and  a  gross 
profit  of  $48,665,  and  $34,065  was  carried  forward  to  the  next  account. 

Stated  in  another  way,  this  company  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent;  in  addition 
there  was  a  surplus  of  earnings  on  hand  sufficient  to  distribute  a  bonus  of  3  per 
cent  to  farmers  and  others  from  whom  the  company  purchases  its  supplies  of  milk  and 
cream,  as  well  as  awarding  the  staff  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  on  their  salaries  and  wages. 
This  creamery  company  is  not  the  largest  that  is  doing  business  in  Natal,  there  being 
one  other  company  exceeding  it  in  output  and  money  invested,  but  this  company's 
annual  report  was  cited  simply  to  show  what  was  being  done  along  this  line. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Durban  district  is  well  adapted  to  dairy  farm- 
ing, although  until  the  present  the  upland  country  only  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  coast  lands  are  even  better  adapted  to  grazing,  as  there  is 
much  more  moisture  and  the  grazing  season  will  naturally  extend  that  much  longer. 
In  seasons  of  normal  rainfall  cattle  thrive  on  the  open  veldt  for  eight  months  and  some- 
times nine  months  of  the  year,  while  in  some  places  irrigation  is  being  employed  to 
enable  farmers  to  grow  forage  crops  for  winter  use.  The  principal  crops  grown  for 
feeding  dairy  cattle  are  mealies  (Indian  corn),  alfalfa  to  some  extent,  oats,  mangolds, 
rye,  cowpeas,  and  a  coarse  grass  that  is  cut  for  hay.  A  small  amount  of  ensilage  is 
also  mod  by  some  of  the  more  progressive  farmers,  principally  green  corn  and  alfalfa. 
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In  the  beginning  this  industry  suffered  many  discouragements,  particularly  in  the 
fatal  diseases  among  the  cattle,  but  of  late  years  such  diseases  have  been  overcome  by 
the  general  dipping  of  cattle.  Droughts,  too,  were  discouraging;  but  with  the  raising 
of  other  crops  for  feeding  and,  more  recently,  the  installation  of  irrigation  systems, 
the  dairy  industry  has  been  prospering.  To  the  present  European  war  may  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  increased  prosperity  among  Natal  dairymen,  for  supplies  of  cheese  and 
butter  from  Europe  have  been  about  cut  off  and  the  people  forced  to  patronize  home 
industries.  Indication  arc  that  the  domestic  industry  will  shortly  be  so  well  estab- 
lished that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  European  butter  and  cheese  ever  to  recover 
their  lost  market  in  South  Africa. 

The  Union  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  a  dairying  division,  con- 
sisting of  a  nir^r  '>rie  senior  inspector,  one  junior  inspector,  and 
four  instructors.  A  dairy  inspector  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  provinces,  wThose 
duty  it  is  to  go  among  the  farmers  and  instruct  them  in  the  most  approved  ideas  of 
dairying.  They  also  give  lectures  at  convenient  centres  and  at  agricultural  shows  on 
all  points  connected  with  butter  and  cheese-making  as  well  as  on  milk  and  cream- 
testing. 

The  establishment  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  has  been  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  the  cattle-raising  and  dairying  industries.  In  1913  (the  latest  year  for 
which  returns  are  available)  there  were  42  creameries  in  operation  in  the  Union,  21 
being  run  as  business  properties  for  investment  and  21  being  on  the  co-operative  plan ; 
and  in  the  same  year  there  were  reported  41  cheese  factories,  the  most  of  which  were 
small  concerns.  Twelve  of  the  co-operative  creameries  received  grants  from  public 
funds  to  assist  in  their  establishment,  the  money  so  advanced  to  be  returned  in  instal- 
ments carrying  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

In  1911  there  were  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  5,797,000  cattle,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,900,230  were  dairy  cows.  A  census  of  cattle  taken  this  year  would  show  a  mar- 
velous increase  over  the  1911  figures,  particularly  as  to  dairy  cows. 

South  Africa's  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  1913  (latest  returns  available) 
was  as  follows,  in  pounds:  Butter — by  creameries,  7,659,748;  by  farmers,  sold  on  the 
market,  2,237,219;  by  farmers,  sold  to  merchants,  844,778;  total,  10,741,745;  cheese  pro- 
duced by  factories,  public  and  private,  520,849.  In  that  year  there  were  397,106  pounds 
of  butter  and  27,299  pounds  of  cheese  exported  from  the  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  Natal's  share  in  any  of  the  above  figures.  In  cheese- 
making  Cape  Province  probably  leads,  but  in  butter-making  Natal  is  likely  abreast 
of  the  Cape,  and  these  two  far  outrank  the  other  provinces  of  the  Union. — (United 
States  Consul  at  Durban,  Natal.) 

OPENINGS  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

A  large  and  modern  cold  storage  has  been  erected  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  combined 
with  warehouses,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  on  a  commission  basis  apples,  pears, 
plums,  grapes  and  apricots.  This  new  concern,  established  partly  by  American  funds, 
is  also  inclined  to  deal  in  fruits  from  other  places,  and  Canadian  growers  have  been 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  managers,  with  a  view  of  exchanging  fruits,  weight  for 
weight.    This  appears  to  be  quite  a  sound  idea,  worth  studying. 

A  new  chamber  of  commerce  for  Brazil  has  been  inaugurated  here  to  further 
develop  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  to  collect  information,  to 
examine  questions  pertaining  to  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  and  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  between  them  and  "  especially  to  promote 
American  interests  in  Brazil."    This  is  an  example  worth  following. 

The  following  articles  are  in  great  demand:  Acetic  acid,  alkali,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  caustic  soda,  cement,  chemicals,  coal,  codfish,  copper  in  sheets,  cotton-seed  oil, 
cream  of  tartar,  dried  fruits,  hops,  iron  and  steel,  leather  for  boots  and  furniture,  phos- 
phates, rosin,  sulphuric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  tobacco,  turpentine  and  wire-netting. 
Interested  parties  please  observe:  correspondence  in  Portuguese,  and  weights  and 
measures  in  the  metric  system. — (Kelh/s  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 
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FRANCE  IN  NEED  OF  MATCHES. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Le  Temps,  Paris,  with  reference  to  maintaining- 
a  supply  of  matches  in  France  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  engaged  in  the 
match  trade  and  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

"  For  several  months  the  Government  has  been  selling  to  our  taxpayers  some 
matches  of  American  manufacture  which  have  given  full  satisfaction  to  the  public — 
excellent  matches  with  long  stems,  and  matches  that  lighted  surely  and  without 
difficulty.  Also,  some  American  matches  that  had  shorter  stems  and  black  heads  were 
placed  on  sale.  But  now  both  of  these  kinds  have  become  exhausted,  and  little  by  little 
we  have  had  to  return  to  the  matches  of  former  times,  which  gave  but  poor  satisfaction 
and  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  they  would  light  only  in  the  inspiration  of  poets 
and  musicians. 

"Mr.  Ricaud,  director  general  of  the  French  State  factories,  said :  ' We  find 
ourselves  in  a  most  precarious  situation  as  to  the  manufacture  of  matches.  We 
continue  to  make  them  as  best  we  are  able.  It  is  true  that  this  home  manufacture- 
has  been  largely  reduced  from  that  of  normal  times,  but  it  has  not  been  wholly 
interrupted.  It  is  the  matchwood  that  we  mostly  lack.  So  far,  we  have  hardly  been 
able  to  respond  to  half  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  we  have  looked  to  several 
foreign  countries,  particularly  the  United  States,  Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Indo- 
Ohina,  and  even  Japan.' " 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ROUMANIA. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Constantza  reports  that  the  year  1914  was  not  a 
prosperous  one  either  for  the  port  or  the  district  of  Constantza.  The  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  interrupted  regular  mail  communications  with  western  Europe;  the 
banks  restricted  credit  and  refused  to  deal  in  foreign  negotiable  instruments;  and 
in  consequence  payments  could  neither  be  effected  nor  received  from  abroad.  Loaded 
ships  experienced  delays  and  difficulties  in  their  passage  through  Turkish  waters,  so 
that  the  trade  of  the  port  was  practically  at  a  standstill  even  before  the  definite 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  harvest,  which  constitutes  the  main  wealth  of  the 
district,  suffered  from  the  rains.  The  abnormally  high  prices  of  grain  which  set  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  do  not  appear  to  have  much  benefited  the  farmer  and  the 
peasant.  They  benefited  the  speculators  and  exporters,  of  whom  some  are  said  to 
have  gained  enormous  sums.  The  influence  of  the  uncertain  political  situation  was 
evidenced  in  the  disinclination  of  the  public  to  incur  other  than  strictly  necessary 
expenditure.  Dealers  in  dried  fruits,  groceries  and  provisions  in  general  have  done 
good  business,  whereas  dealers  in  other  articles  and  shopkeepers  in  general  have  not 
prospered.    The  cost  of  living  has  considerably  increased. 

The  local  customs  house  does  not  supply  detailed  statistics  of  imports  and  exports, 
but  approximate  figures  furnished  by  the  harbourmaster  put  the  volume  of  the 
imports  into  Constantza  in  1911  at  140,433  tons,  as  compared  with  229,079  tons  in 
1913,  and  the  volume  of  the  exports  at  767,671  tons,  against  1,271,180  tons  in  1913-. 

The  principal  imports  are  coal  and  coke,  tin  plates,  cotton  goods,  and  provisions 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  vegetables  and  oils.  The  quantity  of  coal 
and  coke  imported  in  1914  was  48,560  tons,  a  decrease  of  82,092  tons  as  compared  with 
the  1913  figures;  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were 
54,456  tons  and  26,919  tons,  and  from  Germany  70,384  tons  and  20,132  tons  respec- 
tively. Tin  plates  are  in  great  demand  by  the  petroleum  companies  at  Constantza 
for  making  petroleum  tins,  and  there  will  be  a  large  demand  as  soon  as  these  can 
be  imported. 

The  chief  exports  arc  petroleum  products,  and  grain  and  flour.  Petroleum  exports 
from  Constantza  in  1914  amounted  to  451,053  tons,  a  decrease  of  395,898  tons  as 
compared  with  the  1913  figures.  The  exports  of  grain  by  sea  amounted  to  199,351 
tons,  as  compared  with  251,532  tons  in  1913  and  414,163  tons  in  1912.— (The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal.) 
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THE  GUAYAQUIL  MARKET. 

A  satisfactory  activity  was  noted  in  the  cacao  market  during  September;  prices 
were  firm,  and  have  advanced  slightly,  the  resumption  of  operations  by  the  exporters 
having  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  price  fixed  by  the  Asociacion  de  Agricultures  at 
$11.54  per  100  pounds. 

The  countries  of  northern  Europe,  while  interested,  have  been  unable  to  make 
purchases  owing  to  war  conditions,  the  difficulties  appearing  to  increase  every  month. 
The  sales  to  the  United  States  have  been  considerable,  with  orders  yet  to  be  filled. 

The  quantity  of  cacao  received  to  date  is  220,378  quintals  less  than  that  received 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  exports  being  as  follows : — 

Lbs. 


British  Columbia   3,600 

Chile   4,634 

France   1,253,275 

Italy   180,702 

Spain   273,702 

Sweden   108,136 

United  Kingdom   1,726,521 

United  States   1,937,473 


5,488,043 


The  demand  for  coffee  was  weak,  the  prices  per  100  pounds  for  first  grade  being 
$7.27,  and  for  second  grade,  $6.84.  There  were  exported  to  Chile  270,462  pounds  and 
to  Panama  41,175  pounds. 

Hides  were  in  somewhat  better  demand,  with  a  tendency  toward  lower  prices; 
serranos  sold  for  $14.96,  criollas  for  $14.10,  and  picados  for  $7.26  per  100  pounds.  The 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  800  hides,  weight  18,421  pounds,  and  to  the 
United  States  10,764  hides,  weighing  223,304  pounds. 

The  price  of  ivory  nuts  was  firm,  shelled  nuts  selling  for  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 
France  receiving  135,386  pounds,  and  the  United  States  10,265  pounds. 

The  rubber  market  was  steady,  the  prices  during  September  being  $23.50  for 
maroma,  $19.02  for  hojas,  and  $8.55  for  serrano  bianco  per  100  pounds. 

Bank  exchange  of  236  decreased  to  232  toward  the  close  of  September. — (United 
States  Consul  to  Ecuador.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East.  , 


Week  ending  December  24,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 


Totals. 

•Fort  William- 

Bushels. 

1,742,033 
960,157 
937,167 
623,151 
950,398 
2,486,572 
1,052,061 
789,932 
505,095 

2,083,291 
136,134 
1,284,081 
1,073,078 

Bushels. 

458,734 
254,823 
321,314 
94,420 
195,002 
1,246,860 
381,375 
300,951 
160,166 

1,016  640 
54,391 
543,791 
665,260 

Bushels. 

178,363 
38,114 
72,494 
48^354 
37,638 
77,794 

116,696 
61,676 
36,544 

245,767 
18,871 
69,038 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,379,130 
1,330,001 
1.493  111 

*765'925 
1  299  185 
3,904,181 
1,550,132 
1,190,768 

701,805 

3,447,361 
307,946 
1,966,389 
1,738,338 

76,907 
162  136 

116,147 

92^955 

38,209 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

101,663 
98,550 
69,479 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator. .  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

14,623,150 

5,693,727 

1,001,349 

756,046 

22,074;272 

20,615 
995,389 
38,234 

51,483 
40,030 
12,724 

1,731 
698 
444 

17^368 
3,363 

73,829 
1,053,485 
54,765 

1,054,238 

104,237 



2,873 

20,731 

1,182,079 

488,478 

383,652 
187,932 
1,162,388 
2,732,498 
41 

839,020 
137,869 

115,042 

603,520 

383,652 
529,958 
2,093^885 
4,299,800 
1,129 
1,011 ',938 
137,869 

47,250 
104.022 

2,098,599 

Midland — 

TVTiHlanH  T^YIpvn+.nr  Oct 

190,418 
873,449 
1,544,599 
f 1,088 
172',  91 8 

151,608 
58,048 
22,703 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Kingston- 

47,250 
103,362 
1,198,139 

660 
891,540 

8,920 

Montreal— 

740,083 
494,769 
1,155 
3,509 
129,234 

740,083 
1,264,543 
1,188,562 
10,815 

291,263 

No.  2  

749,473 
1,187,407 
7,306 
70,703 

20,301 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. .... 

94,326 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

8,192,828 

6,145,024 

462,028 

/  +1,088 
t  8,920 

|  14,809,888 

23,870,216 

11,942,988 

1,466,250 

/  U,088 
\  785,697 

|  38,066,239 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
December  24,  1915. 


m  i 

J.  errainals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
.  Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

74,829 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

37,400 
2,879,295 
1,533,621 
1,680,402 
344,806 
186,660 

Bushels. 

112,229 
9,377,464 
4,475,200 
2,634,582 
1,4 IS, 246 

191.503 
4,605 
3,583,309 

5,747,463 
2,773,069 
1,881,921 
1,051,287 

750,706 
168,510 
72,259 
22,153 
4,843 
4,605 
31,162 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

No.  5   

No.  6   

Other  

2,021,503 

1,530,644 

Totals,  Wheat  

13,550,012 

1,054,238 

8,192,828 

22,797,133 

1.073,078 

1,073,078 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W...  

14,623,150 



23,870,216 



101,423 
2,248,047 
1,105,919 

364,569 

36,508 
2,780,921 
1,573,466 
170,348 
190,237 
373,036 
3,010,508 

137,931 
5,069,374 
2,699,856 
558,061 
193,009 
378,498 
2,240,999 

No.  2  ,  

No.  3   

40,406 
20,471 
23,144 
2,772 
5,462 
11,982 

Ez.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  lFeed  

No.  2  ,  

Other  

1,208,509 

Totals,  Oats  

5,028,467 

104,237 

6,145,024 

11,277,728 

665,260 
5,693,727 

665,260 
11,942,988 

Barley — 

No.  2  C.W.   

757^958 
266,691 
47,406 
94,930 
299,265 

No.  3  C.W  

436,276 
256,941 
47,406 
74,629 
186,094 

2,735 
138 

318,947 
9,609 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

20,301 
113,171 

Other   

Totals,  Barley  

1,001,349 

627,651 
70,971 
29,338 

2,873 

462,028 

1,466,250 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  '.  

No.  2  C.W  

20,020 
368 

647,671 
71,339 
29,338 
37 
37,312 

No.  3  C.W  

37 

306 

Other   

28,086 
756,046 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

20,731 

8,920 
1,088 

785,697 
1,088 

Total  quantity  in  store  

22,074,272 

1,182,079 

14,809,888 

38,066,239 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1.  Nickel. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  desires  a  quotation  for  20  tons  of  nickel  from 
Canadian  producers,  price  to  be  c.i.f.  Genoa,  or  if  f.o.b.,  rate  of  freight  and  insurance 
must  be  definitely  stated.  Payment  cash  against  documents,  delivery  not  later  than 
the  end  of  January. 

2.  Furniture  and  woodenware. — A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  securing  Canadian 
agencies  in  furniture,  wooden  goods  and  timber,  in  all  of  which  experience  is  possessed. 

3.  Wire  nails,  wood  screws  and  tacks. — A  manufacturers'  agent  at  Sheffield 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wire  nails,  wood  screws  and 
fine-cut  blue  tacks. 

4.  Tomato  sauce. — Norwegian  fish  packers  desire  information  as  to  the  stock  of 
"  double  concentrated  sauce "  at  present  available  in  Canada,  together  with  prices 
f.o.b.  New  York.   Please  refer  to  paragraph- on  page  19. 

5.  Underwear,  cloth  and  boots. — A  London  firm  engaged  in  export  trade,  whose 
travellers  cover  Russia,  India,  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  South  America,  is  desirous 
of  arranging  the  agencies  upon  a  purchasing  outright  basis,  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  underwear  (balbriggan,  lisle  thread,  and  lightweight  wool),  cloth  (cheviot, 
fancy  tweed,  Venetian),  and  men's  boots. 

6.  Bentwood  chairs. — A  London  company  wishes  to  obtain  supplies  of  Canadian 
bentwood  chairs,  etc.,  for  shipment  to  Siam,  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

7.  Calcium  carbide  and  potassium  chlorate. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carbide  of  calcium  and  also  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

8.  Electric  pocket  lamps  and  torches,  and  also  electric  pipe  lighters. — A  London 

company  seeks  supplies  of  electric  pocket  lamps  and  torches,  and  also  of  electric  pipe 
lighters,  and  wTishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to 
supply  these  specialties. 

9.  Flour,  barley,  oats,  peas,  etc.— A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  flour,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  and  other  cereals. 

10.  Brushes,  woodenware,  cutlery,  etc. — A  firm  in  London,  England,  inquires 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  houses  in  a  position  to  supply  the  following  articles: 
Woodenware  suitable  for  brushes  and  household  purposes,  cutlery  of  every  description, 
brushes,  surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  surgical  glassware  and  chinaware, 
enamelware,  etc. 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  x:. i.f .  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Cjmercio  Apaitado  129C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capueines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.    B.   Johnson,   P.O.   Box   109,  Yokohama. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab'e 
Addr4ss,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Add"  ess,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

in0  Trade  Commissioner,  North  Bri  ;sh 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.,.  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 


Edgar     Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


D.  M.  McKibbon,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul^  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  Brit  h  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostoek,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Keport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  (7.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christianla,  December  3,  1915. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  AND  WOOD-PULP  MARKET. 

Mechanical  wood-pulp  is  still  selling  at  unchanged  prices.  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  disposition  among  the  Norwegian  mill-owners  to  exact  for  the  future  a  much 
higher  price  than  has  previously  ruled.  As  the  cellulose  mills  were  unable  to  get  pulp- 
wood  from  Russia,  mill-owners  have  been  compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  their 
log  supply  for  the  coming  winter,  and  unless  they  are  to  lose  heavily  upon  their  opera- 
tions, they  must  realize  a  correspondingly  higher  price  for  their  pulp. 

It  can  not  yet  be  stated  how  much  will  be  generally  asked  for  contracts  over  1916, 
but  the  impression  is  that  if  the  mills  are  to  have  any  margin  of  profit  at  all,  they 
should  obtain  at  least  kr.  45  ($12)  net.f.o.b.  for  their  pulp. 

Consumers  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  rapidly  increasing  c.i.f.  price,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  heavy  advance  of  freight  charges.  Norwegian  pulp-makers  contend 
that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  buyers  to  pay  an  increased  f.o.b.  price,  since  the 
war  has  caused  the  cost  of  pulp  production  to  advance  considerably  not  only  in  this 
country  but  also  in  Sweden. 


CHEMICAL  PULP. 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  pulps  is  ruling  high  with  a  firm  and  rising 
tendency.  America  is  still  keeping  back,  but  all  other  markets  are  steady  buyers. 
The  value  can  be  fixed  at  time  of  writing  as  follows : — 

Bleached  sulphite  Kr.  310/320  ($82.67-$85.33) 

Easy  bleaching  s^phite  "  220  ($58.67) 

Strong  sulohite  "  210  ($56.00) 

Kraft  soda  "  200/205  ( $53.33-$54.67) 

These  prices  are  all  net  per  metric  ton  f.o.b.  South  Norway.  Prices  will  probably 
rise  considerably  higher  in  the  near  future,  or  just  as  soon  as  American  buyers  realize 
that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  not  buying  at  present.  The  longer  they  wait  the 
more  they  will  have  to  pay. 


PAPER. 


"  News  "  continues  rather  dull,  all  the  large  buyers  having  evidently  covered  their 
requirements  for  next  year.  All  other  sorts  are  in  brisk  demand  at  steadily  increasing 
prices.  The  makers  of  M.  G.  sulphites  and  caps  recently  held  a  meeting  in  Stockholm 
with  their  Swedish  colleagues,  with  the  result  that  prices  advanced  about  10  per 
cent. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


THE   LUMBER  MARKET. 

One  of  the  larger  annual  lumber  markets  of  Norway,  the  "Hamar  market,"  so 
called  after  the  city  of  Hamar,  in  which  it  is  held,  has  recently  taken  place.  This 
market  was  anticipated  with  considerable  interest,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  prices 
for  the  season  would  be  fixed,  and  that  sales  would  commence  there.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  forest  owners  and  representatives  of  pulp  mills  and  lumber  firms  present. 

No  dealings  worth  mentioning  took  place  however,  as  sellers  and  buyers  were  too 
far  apart  in  their  prices.  Some  of  the  largest  forest  owners  had  held  a  meeting  a  few 
days  previous  and  agreed  not  to  sell  at  present  but  hold  back  for  some  time.  No 
prices  were  thus  fixed  except  for  certain  sales  on  the  root. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindustri  utters  a  warning  against 
a  regular  "  lumber  war,"  as  war  is  always  expensive,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  who  at  last 
will  be  the  gainers.  This  is  the  more  true,  as  lumber  prices  will  be  much  higher 
than  before,  with  which  forest  owners  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  not  aim  too  high. 

NORWEGIAN   EXPORT   OF   PICKLED    HERRINGS  PROHIBITED. 

By  a  Royal  resolution  from  the  first  part  of  November,  a  prohibition  has  been  put 
in  force  for  the  exporting  of  pickled  herrings  from  Norway.  Export  may  take  place, 
however,  provided  exporters  pay  into  the  Customs  an  export  duty,  which  until  further 
announced,  is  fixed  at  kr.  4  ($1,07^)  per  barrel  of  "  fat  herrings "  up  to  100  kilo- 
grammes ~(220^  pounds)  net. 

The  amount  which  comes  in  through  this  export  duty  is  to  be  disposed  by  the 
Norwegian  Agricultural  Department  for  procuring  herrings  at  a  reasonable  price  for 
inland  consumption. 

Also  on  other  kinds  of  herrings  a  similar  export  duty  will  be  placed.  The  size  of 
this  is  not  yet  finally  determined,  but  meanwhile  the  same  amount  as  for  the  pickled 
fat  herrings  is  collected  with  the  reservation  that  the  exporters  get  part  of  the  leviable 
duty  refunded  if  the  export  duty  does  not  become  as  high  as  mentioned  above. 

This  step  has  been  found  necessary  on  account  of  the  enormous  prices  which  her- 
rings have  reached  since  the  war,  and  in  order  to  secure  for  the  population  a  sufficient 
number  for  their  own  use  at  a  more  reasonable  price  than  what  they  otherwise  would 
be  obliged  to  pay. 

FORESTERS  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  forest  experimental  station  is  to  be  started  in  the  western  part  of  Norway, 
which  portion  of  the  country  is  only  sparsely  covered  with  forest  trees. 

To  find  out  which  trees  are  most  suitable  for  planting  and  cultivating  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  which  has  quite  a  different  climate  from  the  inland  and  Eastern  Norway, 
experiments  will  be  made  with  different  foreign  kinds  of  trees,  especially  "  fir  "  and  it 
is  also  intended  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  spring,  as  the  climate  there  is  similar  to  that  of  Western  Norway. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  which  is  intended  to  be  away  for  six  to 
eight  months  to  find  out,  if  the  kinds  of  forest  trees  grown  there  would  be  likely  to 
thrive  in  the  western  part  of  Norway. 

THE  EMIGRATION  FROM  NORWAY  IN  1915. 

Up  to  and  including  the  month  of  October,  1915,  there  have  emigrated  from  the 
different  parts  of  Norway  via  Christiania  3,680  persons,  of  which  the  largest  part  have 
gone  to  America.  During  the  same  period  in  1914  the  number  was  6,082  and  the  total 
number  for  the  whole  year  1913  was  5,987.  There  is  thus  a  considerable  decrease  as 
far  as  1915  is  concerned.  This  no  doubt  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  at  present  plenty  of  work  to  be  obtained  at  home  and  that  wages  have  gone  up  con- 
siderably, an  advance  which  is  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  increased  cost 
*of  living. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  Novpmber  30,  1915. 

MONEY  MARKET  STRONG. 

Spendid  evidence  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  money  market  and  the  amplitude  of 
funds  available  was  given  in  the  highly  successful  notation  of  the  Government 
£2,000,000  loan  at  4|  per  cent.  Applications  for  nearly  double  the  amount  required 
were  received.  The  amount  thus  raised  will  not  cause  any  shortage  of  funds  for 
general  purposes  for  some  time,  if  at  all,  as  financial  institutions  have  a  plentiful 
supply  on  hand. 

The  export  season  has  opened  most  auspiciously.  Dairy  produce  is  in  excellent 
demand,  at  very  profitable  rates.  High  prices  have  been  paid  for  wool  at  the  opening 
sales,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  pound,  unprecedented  figures.  Everything  points  to  a 
successful  season  and  a  fuller  influx  of  funds,  thus  maintaining  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  community. 

WOOL  SHIPMENTS  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  exported  and  the  total  valuation  for  the  Dominion 
compare  as  follows  for  the  last  seven  years: — 


Year.                                                                          Weight.  Total  Value. 

1914-15  lb.  208,908,118  £10,425,172 

1913-14  "  196,499,896  8,167,279 

1912-13  "  195,353,533  8,349,882 

1911-12  "  189,553,723  7,003,203 

1910  11  "  184,854,149  7,152,682 

1909-10  "  194,472,934  7,954,527 

1908-9  "  187,619,181  5,941,695 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Exports  of  butter  and  cheese  from  New  Zealand  for  the  years  ended  September 
30,  1915  and  1914  respectively,  are  as  follows: — 

Year.  Butter.  Cheese. 

1914-15   £2,385,308  £2,523,169 

1913-14   2,229,348  2,361,804 


INCREASED  COST   OF  LIVING. 

The  Statistical  Department  has  recently  undertaken  an  investigation  into  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  Dominion  between  the  years  1891  and  1914.  The  report  deals  with 
retail  prices  in  New  Zealand  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Fifty-nine  of  the  com- 
monest household  necessaries  have  been  considered,  and  their  prices  have  been 
averaged  and  tabulated  from  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  the 
four  chief  centres  of  New  Zealand.  The  commodities  have  been  grouped  into  four 
classes  under  the  following  heads:  Groceries,  dairy  produce,  meat,  fuel  and  light.  In 
addition,  rents  for  the  four  centres  are  tabulated  as  to  various  classes  of  houses. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
price  of  living.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  Speaking 
approximately  from  the  mass  of  figures  presented  for  the  chief  centres  of  population, 
between  1891  and  1914,  food  rose  about  20  per  cent,  and  house  rent  nearly  25  per 
cent,  while  the  total  increase  in  all  groups  of  prices  considered  between  1908  and  1914 
was  about  10  per  cent.   Groceries,  which  in  1900  cost  19s.,  by  1914  cost  21s.  6d.  Dairy 
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produce  rose  from  16s.  9d.  to  21s.  in  the  same  period.  Meat  went  up  from  18s.  to  23s., 
and  in  house  rent  the  difference  is  between  17s.  6d.  and  21s.  for  the  same  accom- 
modation. 

As  an  indication  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  household  expenses  have  gone  up 
26  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years.  Since  the  war  began  these  figures  have  been 
accentuated.  In  the  four  centres  bread  rose  43  per  cent;  sugar  33  per  cent.  In  dairy 
produce  there  has  been  a  rise  of  14  per  cent  in  Auckland,  8  per  cent  in  Wellington, 
11  per  cent  in  Christchurch,  and  10  per  cent  in  Dunedin.  In  dairy  produce  the  rise 
in  the  whole  Dominion  (twenty-five  chief  towns)  was  between  11  and  12  per  cent. 


PIANOS   FOR   NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  absorbs  many  pianos  in  a  year,  but  they  are  of  the  cheap  variety. 
A  London  piano  costing  about  £25  to  land,  sells  at  a  profit.  There  are  others,  the 
landing  price  of  which  is  slightly  higher,  which  also  can  be  negotiated  on  term 
payments  at  a  profit.  One  type  of  piano  which  is  landed  in  New  Zealand  for  about 
£30,  has  seven  octaves,  iron  frame,  check  repeating  tape  action,  full  trichord,  bushed 
keys,  plated  wire,  gold  bronzed  top  bar  on  wrest  plank,  semi-oblique  strung,  walnut, 
rosewood  or  ebonized  case.  Another  make  is  landed  at  about  £25,  and  is  overstrung, 
decorated  iron  frame  extending  to  top  of  wrest  plate,  entire  steel  bridges  with  solid 
brass  pressure  bar,  "  Gehrling "  under-damper  tape  check  repetition  action,  special 
heavy  felted  machine-covered  hammers,  double-bushed  ivorite  keys,  three  compartment 
moulded  top  door  with  bevelled  panels,  bottom  door  moulded,  heavy  sconces,  brass- 
horned  pedal  feet,  casework  in  walnut,  rosewood  or  ebonized. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA. 


The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1915,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by, 
and  value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 


Article. 


I.  — Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin: 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc.  

Fish,  fresh,  or  preserved  by  cold  process... 

Sausage  casings  and  skins  

Milk  and  cream,  preserved,  condensed,  etc. 

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin- 

Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages  

Confectionery,  unenumerated  

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved  

Fruits,  fresh,  apples  

Grain  and  pulse — 

Flour,  wheaten  

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves  

Salt  

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved  

IV.— Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors : 

Whisky  

VIII.  — Vegetable  Substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover . .  ...   

IX.  (a)—  Apparel — 

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing  

Boots  and  shoes  :— 

Goloshes,  etc..    ,  

Grindery,  n.  o.  e  

Gum  boots  

Unenumerated  


Corsets  

Furs  and  fur  trimmings. 

Haberdashery  

Hosiery   . 


Value . 


3,734 
61 
735 
18 


31 
108 

262 
548 

9,033 
7 

35 
232 

•  109 

3,840 

3,370 

682 
143 
96 
186 

2,142 
120 
77 
10 


Canadian 
Preference. 


1  d.  per  lb. 
5  s.  per.  cwt. 

12i% 


4% 

f  d.  per.  lb, 

124% 


2  |  d.  100  lbs. 
2  s.  5d.  per  lb. 

10% 


1H% 


6d.  the  pair,  and 
7£%  ad.  val. 
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Article. 


IX.  (b)— Textiles- 
Articles,  n.  o  e  ,  partly  or  wholly  made  up  from  textile  and  piece 

goods  

Drapery   

Mats  and  matting.    .  . . .  

X.  — Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes- 
Grease,  axle,  etc  

Naphtha,  wood  

Oils  in  bulk,  mineral  lubricating  

XI.  — Paints  and  Varnishes — 

Varnishes,  lacquers  and  gold-size  

XII.  — Stones  and  Minerals- 
Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones    

XIV.  (a) — Metals,  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured,  and  Ores 

Iron  and  steel  ;  bar,  bolt  and  rod    

XIV.  (b) — Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery  and  Machines 

Blacksmichs'  anvils,  forges  and  fans   

Bolts  and  nuts   

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  etc.,  n.  o.  e  . . ,    

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee  

Pipes  and  fittings    

Lamps  


Nails. 


Plate  and  plated  ware.   

Printing  materials   

Rivets  and  washers  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  

Tools  and  Implements — 

Axes  and  hatchets  

Spades,  shovels  and  forks  

Unenumerated  

Wire  :  Fencing,  barbed   . 

ii  ii  plain  

it       Iron,  n.  o.  e  

ii       Wove  wire  and  metal  gauze  

n       Other,  plain  

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated  

XX.  — Machinery  and  Machines — 
Agricultural  implements,  etc. — 

Cultivators  

Drills  and  sowers   

Harrows,  disc    

it  other    

Hay  rakes  and  tedders,  horse  

Horse  grubbers  and  horse  hoes,  etc  

Mowers,  horse  

Ploughs  

Reapers  and  binders ...  ,  

Unenumerated    

Dairying  :  Cream-separating  machines  

Electric    

Engines,  gas  and  oil  

Engineers'  etc  ,  machine  tools  

Unenumerated     . . 

XVI.  (a)— India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof— 

Hose,  tuning  and  piping  

XVI.  (b) — Leather  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Belting,  leather  

Leather       

Portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags   

XVII.  (a)— Timber- 
Laths     

Shingles  

XVII.  (b) — Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures — 
Carriage  materials: — 

Shafts,  spokes  and  felloes,  in  the  rough  , 

"  ii  dressed  

Wheels  


Canadian 
Preference. 


£. 


1 

38 
96 

14 

505 
55 


213 

3,204 

46 
14 

943 
387 

45 
21,733 
484 
4,114 
2 
6 
144 


62 
189 
202 
316 
299 
738 

33 
117 
1,773 


164 
242 
152 
107 
958 
19 
2,656 
125 
3,524 
4,032 
398 
512 
21 
165 
65 

118 

25 
7,980 
19 

20 
385 


264 
10 
243 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA — Concluded. 


Article. 


Value . 


XVII.  (b) — Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures— Con. 

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  cabinetware,  etc  

Handles  for  tools  

Woodenware  and  turnery,  n.o.e  , 

XIX.  (a)— Paper- 
Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for  

Paperhangings    

Printing  paper  

Wrapping  paper,  unprinted  

XIX.  (b)— Stationery- 
Books,  papers  and  music,  printed  

Calendars  and  showcards  

Handbills,  circulars,  etc  ,  

Manufactured,  n.o.e  

Unenumerated  

XX.  — Jewellery,  Timepieces  and  Fancy  Goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Jewellery,  unenumerated   

Sporting  and  athletic  requisites    

XXI.  — Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments — 
Microscopes  and  telescopes  and  slides  and  lenses  therefor. 

XXII.  — Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc. — 

Baking  powder  

Carbide  of  calcium     

Disinfectants  , .   

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  etc  

XXIII.  — Miscellaneous- 
Asbestos    

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms.  

Combs,  hair  and  toilet  

Instruments,  musical — 

Organs  and  harmoniums  

Pianos  

Packing,  engine  

Furniture,  knife  and  plate  powder  ,  

Soap  powder  ,  

Vehicles — 

Bicycles  and  tricycles,  materials  for  

Motor  vehicles- 
Bodies  for    

Chassis  for  

Materials  for  and  parts  of    

Rubber  tires  for    

Miscellaneous,  manufactured    


Quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1915   £    149,897      $  749,485 

„      ended  Sept.  30,  1914   115,568  577,840 


Increase  Sept.  quarter  1915  over  Sept.  quarter  of  1914    £     34,329      $  171,645 
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PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 


The  principal  increases  and  decreases  in  imports  from  Canada  for  the  period  are 
as  follows: — 

Increases.  Decreases. 


Flour  £  9,000 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   3,000 

Apparel,  etc  . .   800 

Corsets   "00 

Iron  and  steel— 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod   3,200 

Pipes  and  fittings   17,000 

Nails   2,300 

Metal  manufactures   700 

Hort>e  mowers     2,200 

Keapers  and  binders   3,000 

Machinery,  unenumerated   2,500 

Leather   6,600 

Doors  and  sashes   500 

Cardboard  boxes — 

Materials  for  . . ,   1,300 

Paperhangings   300 

Wrapping  paper  . .      1,500 

Organs  and  harmoniums   300 

Motor  vehicles — 

Bodies  for   1,400 

Materials  for,  etc     1,800 

Wire,  iron   700 


Fish,  preserved  £  1,400 

Slippere,  goloshes,  etc   ,»  600 

Lamps    _  4C0 

Tools,  unenumerated  v  :tz  '600 

Wire,  fencing,  plain   4,000 

Laths  .400 

Wooden  ware  w  IV  500 

Printing  paper   12,000 

Motor  vehicles — 
Chassis  for   4,000 


ACT  AUTHORIZING  NATIONAL  REGISTRATION. 

Under  the  National  ^Registration  Act  passed  during  the  session  just  ended,  every 
male  resident  in  the  Dominion  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  Government  Statistician 
at  Wellington  a  personal  schedule  setting  out  full  particulars  as  to  his  age,  nation- 
ality, occupation,  dependents,  etc.,  and  also  stating  whether  he  is  willing  to  become  a 
member  of  an  expeditionary  force  in  connection  with  the  present  war  or  not.  (In  the 
case  of  single  men,  without  dependents,  this  must  be  answered  yea  or  nay,  but  for 
single  men  with  dependents,  married  men  and  widowers  with  dependents,  the  question 
is  qualified  with  the  words  "  if  required." 

The  schedule  completed,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  envelope  provided,  and  handed  to 
an  officer  of  the  Postal  Department,  or  posted  direct  to  the  Government  Statistician 
at  Wellington  not  later  than  November  9.  The  particulars  are  strictly  confidential, 
and  an  addressed  envelope  is  provided  in  each  case  to  ensure  this  being  observed. 

The  Act  imposes  penalties  up  to  £100  or  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  on  any 
person  who  fails  to  furnish  the  particulars  required,  or  who  makes  a  false  statement, 
and  any  one  so  doing  will  be  prosecuted. 

The  object  of  the  registration  is  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the  Dominion  in 
men.  The  register  to  be  compiled  is  purely  a  civil  register,  and  the  furnishing  of  the 
schedule  required  under  the  Act  does  not  involve  enlistment,  nor  is  it  in  substitution 
for  the  present  system  of  enlistment. 


SHIPMENTS  PER  "  MAKURA." 


The  following  are  the  shipments  by  the  Mahura  sailing  to-day:  1,365  boxes  gum, 
570  bales  wool,  50  casks  casings,  2,912  sacks  hides,  200  bales  sheepskins,  274  casks  pelts. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  December  2,  1915. 

EFFORTS  TO  CAPTURE  GERMAN  TRADE. 

One  inevitable  result  of  Great  Britain's  mastery  of  the  seas  in  the  present  war  has 
been  the  cessation  of  the  large  export  trade  of  Germany.  It  follows  naturally  that  the 
demand  for  such  goods  as  Germany  has  hitherto  manufactured  must  be  supplied  from 
other  sources,  and  the  years  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  will  show  which  of  the 
other  nations,  neutral  or  belligerent,  has  reaped  the  most  benefit  from  her  period  of 
enforced  idleness.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  such  a  harvest  must  be 
sown  now,  and  little  profit  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  British  Empire  unless  great 
activity  is  displayed  in  the  present  and  immediate  future.  The  war  will  no  sooner  be 
over  than  German  enterprise  will  seek  to  bridge  the  gaps  that  have  been  made,  and 
unless  we  are  the  first  in  the  field  to  supply  the  actual  goods  that  Germany  formerly 
exported,  one  of  the  few  substantial  compensations  that  the  war  has  to  offer  will  be 
lost.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  offer  as  we  have  in  the  past  similar  or  even  better  goods. 
The  fact  that  Germany  captured  so  many  markets  shows  that  she  supplied  what  was 
most  in  demand  and  we  cannot  do  better,  if  we  are  to  profit  by  her  loss,  than  study 
closely  her  methods  and  her  productions. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  EXHIBITION. 

To  assist  British  manufacturers  at  home  and  abroad  thus  to  capture  enemy  trade, 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  several  impor- 
tant steps,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  practical  is  the  collection  and  exhibition  of 
samples  of  German  and  Austrian  goods  sold  abroad.  Such  an  exhibition,  having  been 
successfully  on  view  in  several  English  towns,  has  been  opened  in  Glasgow  this  week, 
and  manufacturers  and  agents  from  the  west  of  Scotland  have  found  much  in  it  of 
interest  and  practical  advantage. 

CANADA  AND  GERMAN  GOODS. 

More  than  5,000  samples  have  been  collected  from  some  sixty  markets  in  all  ports 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  all  the  dominions  and  colonies 
Germany  supplies  the  necessary  tools  for  the  staple  industry  of  the  district,  as  well  as 
manufactured  goods  for  personal  wear  and  household  use.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  Canada  which  seems  to  get  a  large  share  of  her  cutlery  and  forestry 
implements  from  German  makers.  Small  tools  and  light  cutlery  brought  from  Can- 
ada are  exhibited  at  prices  that  British  markets  at  present  cannot  compete  with,  one 
large  double  hand-saw  in  particular  attracting  attention  at  a  price  that  would  hardly 
seem  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  alone.  It  is  no  use  for  British  manufacturers  to 
point  out  that  their  goods  are  of  a  more  durable  make.  The  German  goods  are 
attractive  in  finish  and  justify  their  existence  by  the  unanswerable  argument  that  they 
sell  in  preference  to  British-made  goods.  This  is  further  brought  home  by  the  exhibit 
side  by  side  of  two  wood-choppers.  They  sell  at  the  same  price  and  are  very  similar 
though  the  British  article  is  the  better  fashioned  of  the  two. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE. 

There  is  surely  much  to  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the  German  article  sells 
in  a  proportion  of  ten  to  one  simply  because  it  is  better  finished  and  more  attractively 
coloured.  Bright  colouring  is  also  a  feature  of  a  fine  exhibit  of  enamelware,  and  to 
the  gaudy  stripes  and  pictures  on  the  basins  and  jugs  Germany  owes  the  strong  hold 
she  has  on  the  markets  of  native  races  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Once  again 
here  the  German  trader  believes  in  supplying  a  demand  rather  t£ian  producing  a  work 
of  scientific  or  artistic  perfection.  It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  offer  the  native  similar 
or  even  better  articles.  If  German  goods  have  suited  his  purpose  best  in  the  past,  he 
will  return  to  them  when  the  war  is  over,  unless  in  the  interval  he  can  be  supplied 
with  the  same  article  at  the  same  price. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOFT  GOODS. 

Other  exhibits  include  haberdashery,  leather  goods,  glassware  and  crockery,  musi- 
cal instruments,  toys,  dyes  and  stationery.  Textiles  of  every  kind  from  woollen  and 
cotton  piece-goods  to  children's  ready-made  clothing  offer  a  wide  field  for  imitation, 
and  German  ingenuity  is  especially  displayed  in  the  production  of  imitations  of  more 
expensive  goods  with  less  costly  materials  or  processes.  Thus,  for  example,  an  African 
fez  having  all  the  appearance  of  genuine  felt  turns  out  to  be  woven  on  a  circular 
knitting  machine.  The  lace  exhibit  is  extensive  and  ranges  from  the  cheapest  of 
edgings  to  valuable  piece  lace.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection  that  the 
German  manufacturer  ousted  the  Nottingham  lace  maker  in  certain  lines  of  business 
by  selling  at  a  loss  until  the  Nottingham  manufacturer  dropped  out  of  the  unequal 
contest  and  left  his  expensive  plant  to  rust.  His  revenge  is  in  his  own  hands.  How 
far  he  can  or  will  turn  the  tables  depends  on  how  far  he  is  willing  to  learn  from  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  his  late  rival.  There  is  a  wide  field  to  be  won  in  the  lace 
industry  alone  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  victory  should  be  confined  to  Notting- 
ham or  even  the  British  Isles.  A  remarkable  collection  of  oleographs,  mainly  on 
religious  subjects,  proves  that  German  goods  have  a  wide  sale  in  different  countries. 
They  are  crude  and  highly  coloured  but  eminently  suited  for  the  purpose  they  fulfil. 
It  was  noticed  that  Montreal  appeared  on  most  of  the  tags. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises — how  far  can  British  makers  at  home  and 
abroad  supply  these  goods  at  equally  cheap  prices.  Many  factors  have  to  be  con- 
sidered of  which  accurate  data  are  not  all  forthcoming.  Thus  the  cheaper  prices  of 
labour  in  Germany  undoubtedly  give  the  enemy  an  advantage.  Even  in  Germany 
and  Austria  too,  there  are  variations  of  this,  e.g.,  glass  beads  are  offered  at  a  price 
we  can  never  hope  to  compete  with,  as  the  glass-blowers  of  Bohemia  work  for  a  pit- 
tance a  day.  Other  articles  are  protected  by  tariffs,  but  on  the  whole  the  movement 
to  capture  enemy  trade  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  many  articles  can  be  made 
at  enemy  prices  provided  the  British  manufacturer  shows  the  adaptability  of  the 
German  maker.  Yorkshire  woollen  manufacturers  are  confident  that  if  they  set  them- 
selves to  oust  Germany  from  the  market  they  can  beat  her  on  her  own  ground.  Cotton 
printed  goods  can  also  be  produced  at  Germany's  price  and  there  are  actual  samples 
shown  of  such  implements  as  ploughs  and  sheep-shears  which  exactly  duplicate  Ger- 
man articles  supplied  before  the  war  and  which  are  now  accepted  in  their  stead.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  British  methods  that  several  manufacturers  found  it  impossible 
to  make  the  articles  but  offered  similar  goods.  They  have  lost  their  opportunity  and 
a  more  enterprising  firm  has  supplied  the  want. 
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ENCOURAGING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

At  the  exhibition  every  assistance  is  given  to  the  British  manufacturers  in  their 
campaign  against  enemy  trade.  Slips  are  provided  on  which  they  are  asked  to  record 
the  class  and  range  of  goods  they  are  prepared  to  make  and  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  is  ready  to  furnish  all  available  information.  Prices  in  various  markets, 
names  of  importers  and  agents,  particulars  as  to  foreign  and  colonial  dues,  names 
of  firms  supplying  specific  materials  for  industrial  use,  methods  of  distribution  and 
credit  conditions  can  all  be  supplied  on  demand.  The  exhibition  has  been  largely 
taken  advantage  of  by  British  traders  and  in  addition  to  examples  given  above,  a  start 
has  been  made  in  the  button,  bottle-making  and  sewing-machine  industries.  An 
opportunity  offers  now  which  will  pass  away  the  day  peace  is  signed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Canada  should  not  share  the  advantages  which  the  Mother  Country  hopes 
to  reap  from  the  disabilities  that  the  British  navy  has  laid  upon  Germany  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  articles  now  on  inspection  at  Glasgow  manufactured 
by  German  and  Austrian  firms  together  with  the  names  of  these  firms,  is  being  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  OCTOBER. 


No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  October. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

iMroRTS  for  Consumption. 

Total  imports  

Exports. 
Canadian  produce — 

Totals,  Canadian  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Total  exports  

Imports  by  Countries. 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

Argentine  Republic   

Germany  

$ 

404,163,959 
211,456,015 

$ 

448,967,191 
225,340,036 

$ 

327,479,486 
187,106,428 

r 

247,136,333 
174,448,264 

615,619,974 
16,290,174 

674,313,226 
5,813,365 

514,585,914 
92,855,571 

421,584,597 
56.531,364 

631,910,148 

680,126,591 

607,441,485 

478,115,961 

100,466,608 

116,458,689 

87,89/, 619 

83,288,392 

51,461,843 
16,219,337 
43,353,926 
43,759,806 
132,191,415 
40,469,492 
93,037 

58,123,916 
19,204,369 
42,749,039 
46,803,704 
186,892,558 
51,201,279 
116,916 

56,477  255 
19,217,145 
42,621,760 
63,984,270 
164,772,083 
65,454,730 
268,863 

56,993,485 
21,723,042 
47,808,698 
89,741,675 
158,453,160 
130,848,327 
3,523,858 

327,548,856 
20,487,005 

405,091,781 
24,836,170 

412,796,106 
46,468,035 

509,092,245 
41,455,829 

348,035,861 
11,840,665 

429,927,951 
17,228,157 

459,264,141 
19,862,(590 

550,548,074 
118,782,516 

359,876,526 

447,156,108 

479,126,831 

66^,330,590 

991,786,674 

1,127,282,699 

1,086,56^,316 

1,147,446,551 

361,414 
390,550 
6,162,864 
4,276,884 
6,514,770 
1,928,878 
2,ir4,671 
130,368,304 
1,069,723 
3,703,410 
3,725,057 
14,401,297 
12,873,722 
2,826,626 
3,481,113 
412,657,022 
24,993,843 

626,013 
521,983 
7,177,582 
3,340,373 
4,135,360 
2,090,788 
3, 20.%  960 
143,219,531 
1,488,745 
3,157,431 
4,663,864 
14,948,692 
15,640,438 
3,105,839 
2,728,420 
442,341,840 
27,733,732 

466,389 
458,523 
5,911,998 
3,900,366 
6,046,823 
1,372,922 
3,669,245 
106,019,315 
2,252,505 
3,655,052 
3,272,054 
11,567,424 
9,927,765 
2,337,328 
2,519,940 
421,074,528 
22,989,308 

926,681 
68,804 
7,911,571 
3,878,195 
5,428,929 
1,455,041 
4,704,559 
72,329,977 
3,900,298 
3,601,259 
116,253 
5,698,526 
196,458 
1,184,416 
3,256,933 
346,569,924 
16,888,137 

Exports  hy  Countries. 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

4,137,192 
2,980,290 

395,645 

639,897 
4,741,'317 
4,390,548 
1,579,970 
107,758,351 

612,017 
2,857,188 
4,129,138 
2,396,518 
3,849,052 
2,382,172 

738.502 
145,721,650 
10,566,779 

4,459,546 
3,800,753 
637,510 
614,359 
4, 552',  757 
4,833,180 
2,011,430 

212,467,641 
1,902,144 
2,308,754 
5,955,990 
2,849,435 
3,807,405 
5,594,090 
1,507,150 

179,050,796 
10,803,168 

5,500,288 
4,809,132 
687,445 
627,068 
4,889,769 
4,883,715 
2,002,422 
204,819,891 
1,696,898 
738,773 
3,534,506 
8,938,234 
3,994.877 
5,830,129 
1,261,075 
213,493,406 
11,419,203 

5,570,485 
5,407,350 
760,544 
*  937,492 
4,332,312 
4,298,069 
3,080,711 
277,526,960 
2,435,660 
1,508,482 
996,739 
27,619,106 
1,955 
2,490,345 
1,016,500 
314,118,774 
17,229,106 

Germany  
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff  s  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of.. 

Carriage.-*,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   . 

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish.*  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Fruits   .'   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease  

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc.  — Total  


Brass  and  manufactures  of   

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth   .....   

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  . 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones  

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds   ,.. 

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap     

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea   

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of    


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles 
Imported  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion   ,  


Total  Imports 


Twelve  Months  Ended  October. 


1914. 


1,004,076 
1,733,193 
6,504,195 

11,459,160 
2,593,218 

12,489,189 
191,273 

43,943,800 
2,428,554 
2,270,451 
3,632,261 

33,171,101 
493, 37* 

14,148,12! 
2,431,81H 
7,435,949 
3,992,270 
1,988,891 
7,689,743 

16,866,324 
2,704,410 
3,880,46 
2,12^,727 
1,986.583 
1,132,034 
1,167,018 
7,764,972 
4,665,044 

10,736,744 
7,7*3,41C, 
103,416,486 


3,311.293 
4,847,740 

80,187,335 
5,233,970 
1,804,113 

15,447,616 
1,804,220 
1,499,818 
1,761,>18 
6,87«,637 
2,693,043 
8,570,9>9 
1,859,635 
1.726,732 

10,301,052 
8,839,384 
1,220,643 
6,518,301* 

17,«72,584 
6,579,024 
6,97'?,  249 
3,346,209 
1,084,289 

19,122,036 

24,937,665 


327,479,486 
187,106,428 


514,585,914 
92,855,571 

607,441,485 


1915. 


Total. 


285.746 
595,3  .1 
5,07*,908 

13,201,378 
1,459,422 
8,228,603 
54.411 

30,271,325 
1,989,778 
1,506,733 
3,777,633 

26,822,466 
305,919 

13,836,473 
1,458,459 
4,614,668 
2,662,389 
1,41'3,0.>5 
7,191,011 

13,371,445 
1,900,287 
2,416,808 
1,321,732 
2,410,190 
88:?.  361 
938,413 
8,178,958 
3,192,989 

13,418,878 
6,049,449 

80,958,419 


3,146,099 
3,2s»4,357 

60, 7  8' i,  994 
4,129,236 
1,255,554 

11,060,078 
1,043,131 
808,832 
1,540,351 
4,453,£ 

835,974 
5,321,837 
1.500,373 
2,532,032 
4,006,645 
7,352.034 
1,125,334 
3,809,027 

20,432,782 
8,346,173 
4,788,543 
2,097,327 
774,450 
8,577,702 

24,629,926 


247,136,333 
174,448,264 


421,584,597 
56,531,364 


478,115,961 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


$ 

130,562 
64,577 
938,006 
280,347 
216,357 
103,659 
3,150 
86,258 
679,530 
122,721 
433,685 
10,844,118 
2.S2,50» 

2,298,852 
974,018 
372,067 
95f>,060 
137,377 

3, 2;  i3,432 
410,363 
267,840 
219,688 
539, 59( 
47,160 
23,508 
188,219 

2,7*0,61.2 

1,181,* 
800,300 
724,347 

6,194,010 


117,260 
15.074 

4,279,748 
892,195 
69.423 
540,094 
703,4:<9 
227,999 
298,072 
9"7,412 
621,551 
]  95, 036 
639,510 
328,310 
694,0w0 

1,8:>8,418 
100,820 

2,126,481 
391,-64 

2,432,1^6 
416,570 
60,563 
86,470 
188,959 
17,073.571 


51,764,022 
20,461,953 


72,225,975 
104,C02 


72,329,97/ 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle  

Horses  

Sheep  

Bread  stuffs— Total    

Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats    

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour    

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Fish— Total  

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted..  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

t 

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh    

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Sole  and  upper.   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper   

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  

Silver   

Paper  

Potatoes  

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats — Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds    

Settlers'  effects    

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Logs   

Lumber — Deals,  pine  

spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square    

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

CJoin  and  bullion.   

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Eni>ed  October.  . 


1914. 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

13,427,269 

S 

18,025,176 

$ 

2,727,130 

$ 

13,883,724 

9,749,333 
872,816 
181,9*5 

12,864,011 
2,889,748 
568,884 

105,120 
2,621,485 

11,402,414 

223,508 
560,950 

139,558,810 

14^  £98  ^1 

liOj  -JOi 

111,797,661 

0,OOo,000 

5,101,193 
1,531,927 
2,201,700 
13,249,529 
458,803 
94,918,445 
21,453,704 
4,305,756 
880,123 

1  957  748 
'609',  546 
1,746,772 
8,521,926 

1  fi9  890 

101,017,344 

5,269,394 
977,553 

1,568,697 
84,105 
1,435,272 
1,752,113 
157  640 
88,l00',06n 
18  219  750 
162,106 
232,494 

124,607 
487,648 
18,177 
380,240 
o,y)ov 
5,918,409 
488,212 
3,948,148 
661,118 

18,781,072 

21,336,532 

6,708,467 

111,676 
1,249,384 
5,' i  31, '254 

8,247,602 

1,363,370 

f,(;7  Q08 
out  ,ouo 

17,306 

4,061,574 
2,908,730 
5,316,564 

4,750,H10 
9  730  88° 
6,336,049 

4,333,530 

3,649,628 

3,067,251 

255,783 

47,349 
2,321,037 
370,460 
7,331,334 

3,401,003 
4,273,203 
2,140,522 
8,442,660 

2, '57  4, 008 
3,432,270 
3,600,694 
7,347,603 

2,171,466 
1,104,056 
303,604 
3,752 

5,106,880 

17,808,26'.- 

10,145,741 

2,864,380 

3,897,296 

6,748,143 

4,177,748 

2,131,726 

66,667,353 

91,642,4  6 

36,789,105 

45,566,053 

2,207,747 

2,424,00. 

8,769,069 
15,141,834 
12,258,t>75 

5,486,939 
17,024,355 
14,795,874 

097  010 

2,940,746 
2, 164,546 
10,717,303 
16,067,450 
25,737,189 
6,67v»,732 
12,^20,064 
17,325,155 
585,015 

1,606,785 
637,599 
1,080,50(1 
100 

13,545,349 
1,965.074 
7,560,926 
688.540 
1,451 

1,152,194 
1,624,443 
9,636,803 

16,067,350 
4,046,963 
4,714,658 
4,742,648 

14,579,266 
38,829 

31,915,666 

55,497,<  «fi 

49,976,430 
"  566,756 
22,564,3^4 
19,662,78!) 
165,067 

1  Aj  C\f\A 

4U*,UU4 
24,915 

3,093,661 

522,031 
19,122,988 
7,604,987 
16,453,11-' 
3,326,215 
1,051,675 

1,056,258 
22  825,146 
20,326,992 
5,050,!  )64 
4,118,790 
782,523 

110,974 
20,228 

560,184 
4,819,774 
3,640,816 

640,585 

52,013,587 

57,615,548 

14,839,618 

39,794,847 

771,505 
1,367,51 
5,788,234 
2,048,860 
19,456,(566 
2,831,684 

755,939 
6,707,921 
8,595,228 

1,307,004 

1  999  ^9'^ 

9,681,016 
2,144,434 
20,815,335 

3  111  FiJ.Fi 

489.404 
6,303,263 
8,947,073 

49,045 
1  1 1 «  1 79 

9,188,339 
5,853 
1,902,69(5 
1  >id 

lO"} 

478,148 

1,257,744 

TO  1  Ofi 

t  z,  lyo 
241,967 
2,123,545 
17,344,3^2 
o,olU,oio 
10/92 
6,303,263 
7, 76!',  968 

532,345 

412,796,106 
46,468,035 

509,092,245 
41,455,829 

264,048,879 
13,478,036 

177,675,734 
17,671,823 

459,264,141 
19,862,690 

550,548,074 
118,782,516 

277,526,915 
45 

195,347,557 
118,771,217 

479,126,831 

669,330,590 

277,526,960 

314,118,774 
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IRON  BEDSTEADS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  import  value  of  iron  bedsteads  into  South  Africa  in  1914  was  $315,000.  Under 
normal  conditions,  imports  have  averaged  annually  about  $400,000.  About  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British  shippers. 

The  imports  this  year  are  smaller  for  the  past  nine  months.  Supplies  are  slow  in 
coming  forward  and  stocks  are  low.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  still  interested 
in  the  possibility  of  export,  the  accompanying  illustrations  and  details  should  be  useful. 
A  federation  exists  among  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  who  give  a  conditional 
rebate  of  10  per  cent  discount.  This  is  a  point  to  be  noted  by  Canadian  companies. 
To  one  firm  alone  this  meant  a  credit  of  $5,000  last  year.  There  is  also  granted  a  5 
per  cent  discount  cash  monthly  payable  in  England. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  details  given  with  the  illustrations  are  all  subject  to  the 
rebate  discount  of  10  per  cent.  This  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  manu- 
facturer when  estimating  export  prices. 

Agencies  can  be  placed  if  catalogue  and  all  other  particulars  are  supplied. 


No.  1. 


Illustration  No.  1  is  for  an  iron  bedstead,  1  inch  by  |,  sold  in  large  quantities 
in  South  Africa.  The  bed  is  made  in  three  sizes.  The  2-foot  6-inch  size  has  eight 
springs  at  one  end  and  sells  f.o.b.  English  port  at  $3.18.  When  packed  in  crate  contain- 
ing six  beds  the  size  of  parcel  is  15-6  cubic  feet.  When  packed  eight  in  parcel,  the  size 
is  19-6  cubic  feet.  The  next  size  is  3  feet;  the  price  f.o.b.  is  $3.36;  a  package  of  six  beds 
measures  18-9  cubic  feet,  and  one  of  eight  beds  measures  23-6  cubic  feet.  A  third  size 
is  3  feet  6  inches.  The  f.o.b.  price  is  $3.58;  a  package  of  six  beds  measures  22  cubic 
feet  and  a  package  of  eight  beds  measures  27-6  cubic  feet.  The  above  prices  are  for 
packing  protected  with  sheet  iron  and  canvas  in  parcels  of  eight.  Packages  of  six 
cost  slightly  more  per  bed.  Eor  a  packing  protection  with  boards  and  canvas,  the 
charges  per  bed  is  about  12  cents  less.  A  support  for  the  wire  springs  can  be  fitted  to 
these  beds  at  an  extra  cost  of  48  cents  each. 
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Illustration  No.  2  is  for  a  heavier  bed  than  shown  in  cut  No.  1,  viz. :  1  inch  by 
It  has  a  bar  across  the  foot  which  adds  strength.    This  bed  is  made  in  three  sizes  and 
packed  as  per  details  given  with  illustration  No.  1.    The  cost  f.o.b.  English  port  for  2 
feet  6  inches,  ten  springs  at  end,  is  $3.55.    Tor  size  3  feet,  twelve  springs  at  end,  $3.65, 
and  for  size  3  feet  6  inches,  $3.98. 


No.  2. 


Illustration  No.  3  shows  the  package  or  nest  of  bedsteads  ready  for  shipment  pro- 
tected with  sheet  iron  and  canvas. 


No.  3. 


Illustration  No.  4  shows  the  package  or  nest  of  bedsteads  ready  for  shipment  pro- 
tected with  boards  and  canvas. 


No.  4. 


Illustration  No.  5  shows  an  enamelled  bed  made  in  three  sizes,  2  feet  6  inches, 
3  feet,  and  3  feet  6  inches.    The  medium  size  3  feet  is  sold  f.o.b.  English  ports  at 
90362—2 
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$5.60.  The  smaller  size  is  only  12  cents  less  and  the  larger  size  48  cents  more.  This 
bedstead  in  black  is  quoted  at  97  cents  less.   Crates  of  six  bedsteads,  size  2  feet  6 


No.  6. 
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Illustration  No.  7  is  another  pattern  popular  on  the  South  African  market.  The 
packing  and  cubic  feet  measurements  on  this  line  are  the  same  as  for  No.  5.  The  price 
of  this  bedstead  in  the  medium  size  is  $6.55. 


No.  7. 


There  is  also  a  large  import  on  beds  similar  to  illustration  No.  6,  in  double  beds, 
1  inch  by  4  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  G  inches  and  l|  in  same  sizes.  The  latter  bedstead 
is  quoted  at  $9.30;  this  is  the  French  construction  with  lath  bottoms.  Double  bed- 
steads are  packed  with  six  pairs  of  ends  in  a  crate,  and  frames  in  one  bundle.  This 
bed  in  black  is  quoted  $1.20  less. 

Illustration  No.  7  is  also  a  popular  pattern  in  the  French  pattern  bedstead,  quoted 
at  $10.25. 


SUPPLIES  OF  LOGWOOD  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  Canada  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  dyes  and  the 
embargo  recently  placed  on  the  export  of  logwood  from  Jamaica  and  Honduras  to  all 
countries  except  the  United  Kingdom.  The  scarcity  of  dyes  in  Great  Britain  has 
rendered  import  from  that  country  to  Canada  almost  impossible,  and  Canadian  com- 
panies have  been  getting  their  supplies  in  the  shape  of  logwood  dyes  from  the  United 
States. 

When,  however,  the  embargo  was  placed  upon  the  export  of  logwood  from 
Jamaica  and  Honduras,  the  American  companies  cancelled  their  contracts  with  the 
Canadian  cmopanies  and  great  anxiety  has  been  felt  since  in  the  face  of  a  possible 
famine  in  dyestuffs.  The  object  of  the  British  Government  in  proclaiming  the 
embargo  was  to  get  control  of  the  product  in  Jamaica  and  Honduras  so  that  the 
Empire's  demand  might  first  be  met. 

Negotiations  at  once  took  place  as  to  what  relief  could  be  given  to  United  States 
manufacturers  and  also  to  Canadian  companies  obtaining  their  supplies  formerly  from 
the  United  States.  So  far  arrangements  have  been  made  to  allow  the  export  of 
4,700  tons  of  logwood  to  the  United  States  dye  companies  under  the  condition  that 
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these  companies  shall  continue  to  supply  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  Canadian 
mills,  and  further  negotiations  are  under  way,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a 
workable  arrangement  by  which  a  reasonable  supply  of  goods  from  countries  named 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  dye  manufacturing  companies, 
coupled  with  conditions  which  shall  ensure  a  supply  of  the  same  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturing purposes. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE  FAIR. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  held  last  May  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  the 
principal  trade  associations  of  the  Empire  have  combined  their  efforts  to  hold  an 
"Industries  of  the  Empire  Fair,"  at  Willesden  Green,  London,  from  March  6  to 
March  25,  1917.  The  Palace  of  Industries  in  which  the  fair  will  be  held  has  an  area 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  any  other  exhibition  building  in  London.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition  to  hold  a  National  Fair  embracing 
every  British  industry.  Only  goods  made  within  the  Empire  will  be  exhibited.  As 
the  Leipzig  Fair  was  of  great  assistance  to  German  trade,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Industries  of  the  Empire  Fair,  carried  out  on  national  lines,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants.  A  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot — irrespec- 
tive of  position — will  be  made  to  exhibitors.  The  various  positions  will  be  allotted 
in  rotation  of  application  and  as  each  section  is  limited,  excessive  space  cannot  be 
allotted  to  individual  applicants.  The  British  Trade  Associations  will  refund  to  the 
exhibitors,  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  any  profit  accruing  to  the  fair. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  world-wide  advertising  scheme,  to  invite 
buyers  to  visit  the  fair  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  complimentary 
invitation  tickets  will  be  distributed  to  all  the  principal  buyers  throughout  the  world, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dominion  governments,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade 
associations,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  agents  who  will  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
These  agents  will  also  supervise  the  advertising  from  their  respective  centres. 

The  fair  will  be  divided  into  sixteen  sections,  each  complete  in  itself,  so  that 
buyers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  concentrating  on  the  particular  trades  in  which  they 
are  interested.  This  classification  of  trades  is  essential,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  exhibits  at  the  Industries  of  the  Empire  Fair  will  involve  a  frontage  of 
twelve  miles. 

The  advisory  council  consists  of  representatives  of  the  principal  trade  associations 
and  the  manufacturing  houses  of  the  Empire,  thus  forming  an  extremely  strong  body. 

Applications  for  space  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Industries  of  the 
Empire  Fair,  Lincoln  House,  High  Holborn,  London,  S.W. 
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A  reference  to  the  above  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  623,  with  an  expression 
of  regret  that  the  spaces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  proved  to  be  so  inade- 
quate that  it  was  impossible  to  include  Dominion  exhibits. 


The  Board  of  Trade  have  now  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  a 
British  Industries  Fair  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  on  lines  similar  to  those  which 
characterized  the  fair  organized  by  them  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  in 
May  of  last  year. 

The  fair,  which  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  21st  February,  and  remain  open 
until  Friday,  the  3rd  March,  1916,  will  be  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

Only  British  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  following  trades,  viz.,  china  and 
earthenware,  glass,  fancy  goods,  toys  and  games,  stationery  and  printing,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  exhibit.  As  before,  admission  to  the  fair  will  be  by  invitation  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  alone,  and  will  be  restricted  to  bona  fide  buyers  for  the  trades  concerned. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market- 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  8,  1915 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol     90/  93/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   91/  94/ 

London   90/  93/ 

Glasgow    92/  93/ 

Butter- 
Bristol   154/  162/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  n 

London     -  -  " 

Glasgow       -  168/  n 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   92/  95/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/  95/ 

London                                                  ,   90/  95/ 

Glasgow    94/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   87/  94/  n 

London    -  -  u 

Gla-gow     -  -  it 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool      -  -  u 

London    102/  108/ 

Glasgow      -  -  n 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioners  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  11,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  .......... 


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton    i 

Pork     .. 

Meat,  un  enumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   » 

Beef   „ 


Hams  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  . ...  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

it  cream  

it  condensed     

preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Gra?ne     ,, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

£!orn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     „ 

Barley   ,, 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops.  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


525 


165,328 
65,566 
18,699 

9,938 


102,044 
415 
11,302 
4,916 

2,763 
18,769 


59,464 
46,364 
15,562 


172 
22,619 
998 
304,028 
1,765 
1  427 

6,957 


2,361,500 
328,100 
74,000 
225,500 
14,866 
54,400 
1,569,700 


117,097 
5,192 
56 
5,027 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  possibilities  which  will  be  offered  to  Canadian  breeders  to  export  lean  cattle 
to  France  after  the  war  have  been  outlined  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  In  normal  times  the  production  of  cattle  in  France  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  home  consumption,  but  owing  to  the  great  demands  of  the  army,  and  the 
destructive  character  of  German  occupation  in  northern  France,  measuies  have  had 
to  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  the  reconstitution  of 
the  national  herd  has  become  a  serious  problem.  The  following  translation  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Le  Temps  concerning  the  application  of  the  decree  regarding 
the  prohibition  to  slaughter  heifers,  lambs  and  young  pigs,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris : — 

THE  RECONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  HERD. 

A  decree  dated  October  14,  1915,  prohibits,  in  order  to  hasten  the  reconstitution 
of  the  national  herd,  the  slaughter  of  cows  less  than  2£  years  old,  of  lambs  whose  weight 
is  less  than  25  kilos,  and  young  pigs  weighing  less  than  60  kilos.  This  decree  stipu- 
lates, however,  that  when  economic  circumstances  permit  it  in  any  one  department, 
the  Prefect  may  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Minister  a  regulation  indicating  the 
classes  of  animals  whose  slaughter  it  appears  possible  to  authorize  exceptionally. 

Owing  to  this  last  prescription,  numerous  requests  for  exemption  from  the  general 
principle,  established  by  the  decree,  daily  reach  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their 
relatively  large  number  has  impressed  the  Minister,  Mr.  Meline,  who  reminds  the 
Prefects  in  a  circular  letter,  in  which  he  makes  clear  the  importance  of  the  problem 
which  the  decrease  of  the  national  herds  at  present  opens,  and  the  imperative  motives 
which  have  caused  the  regulations  enacted  by  the  decree  of  October  14. 

"  I  feel  obliged  to  remind  you,"  says  Mr.  Meline  in  his  circular,  "that  the  two 
latest  returns  show  a  decrease  in  the  cattle  herd  which,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
hostilities  has  not  been  less  than  1,500,000  heads  and  which  for  the  last  year  amounts 
to  2,500,000.  I  am  not  aware  what  will  be  the  indications  shown  by  the  statistical 
census  which  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of  December,  but  in  spite  of  the  relief  brought 
by  frozen  meat  for  the  army  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  another  important  decrease 
to  be  reckoned  with." 

"  The  needs  therefore  which  France  must  face  with  the  resources  of  a  herd  less 
and  less  numerous  have  remained  sensibly  the  same  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
and  will  doubtless — at  least  during  a  certain  period  of  time — go  on  increasing  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace." 

It  will  then  be  necessary  to  reconstitute  the  herd  not  only  of  the  departments  in 
which  the  requisitions  have  been  most  heavily  felt,  but  also  in  those  which  are  actually 
occupied  by  the  armies  or  have  been  invaded.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  help  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Belgian  herd,  formerly  so  prosperous  and  rich,  of  which  nothing 
remains.  "  In  the  end,"  says  Mr.  Meline,  "  we  will  have  to  supply  all  the  foodstuff 
requirement  in  France  and  Belgium,  for  it  cannot  come  to  the  thought  of  any  one  in 
France  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  countries,  when,  after  the  war,  the 
necessity  arises  to  face  the  needs." 

This  last  obligation  imposed  on  the  French  herd  will  be  all  the  more  a  heavy  one 
as  the  frozen  meat  which  the  British  Government  has  consented  to  sell  to  the  War 
Office  will  be  no  longer  available.  Moreover  no  account  is  being  taken  as  to  what 
extent  dealers  acting  at  their  own  risks,  will  import  cold  storage  products. 
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It  is  thus  advisable  to  show  extreme  prudence  as  regard  the  exceptions  to  be 
granted  to  the  principle  established  by  the  decree  of  October  14.  The  end  which 
it  seeks  would  not  be  reached  if  they  were  to  become  too  numerous  and  there  would 
subsist  only  inconvenience  and  a  hindrance  to  the  breeders  without  profit  to  the  herd 
and  the  national  wealth  which  it  represents.  ■ 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  therefore  instructs  the  prefects,  in  order  that  they 
may  pass  upon  the  exceptions  which  he  may  decide  to  grant  in  future,  to  transmit 
to  him  before  December  26  statistics  showing  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  heifers  less  than  two  years  old  in  each  department.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Meline  says: — 

"  The  importance  of  the  problem  which  the  decrease  of  the  herd  presents  should 
be  evident,  as  its  consequences  if  it  is  not  remedied,  might  be  very  serious  from  the 
double  standpoint  of  public  wealth  and  the  high  cost  of  living." 


NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER. 


Attention  is  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  18  appearing  in  this  number  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  from  a  New  Zealand  firm  who  are  foreign  importers  of  timber  and 
desirous  of  opening  up  business  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Although  they  have 
previously  obtained  most  of  their  softwoods  from  the  Pacific  Coast  states  they  are 
prepared  to  consider  Canadian  quotations  on  a  c.i.f.  basis.  F.o.b.  prices  are  unsatis- 
factory as  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  chartering  arrangements  for  whole 
cargoes. 

A  comparison  of  the  lumber  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  and  from  the 
Western  States  for  the  year  1913,  the  last  year  for  which  comparative  statistics  are 
available,  suggest  a  much  larger  market  for  Canadian  lumber  than  at  present  obtain- 
ing, provided  prices  are  on  a  parity  with  American  quotations. 


IMPORTS  OF  LUMBER  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Lumber—  1913. 

Canada   $  10,013 

United  States   401,815 


Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  firm  in  question 
may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  inquirers  from  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Eefer  File  No.  A-1768.) 


CHINESE  TRADE  POINTERS. 


The  following  memorandum  dealing  with  certain  general  principles  applicable 
to  manufacturers  desirous  of  securing  a  foothold  in  the  Chinese  market  has  been 
received  at  the  Department.  Although  written  with  British  interests  in  view,  it  out- 
lines methods  which  have  already  proved  successful  in  securing  business  in  China 
and  should  be  suggestive  to  Canadians. 


APPOINTING  REPRESENTATIVES. 

In  introducing  new  makes  of  articles  which  are  in  general  demand,  it  is  customary 
to  send  a  travelling  representative  to  tour  in  the  far  east,  calling  on  British  and 
native  houses,  and  pushing  his  goods  from  samples.    The  area  covered  by  such  a  repre- 
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sentative  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  nature  of  his  business,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
for  one  man  to  work  the  whole  of  China,  the  Malay  States,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and,  if  necessary,  Java  and  Sumatra.  Some  travellers  go  further  afield  and  include 
Japan  and  India. 

The  first  move  is  to  secure  a  man  who  understands  something  of  the  methods  of 
trade  in  China,  and  who  will  push  his  goods  with  energy.  If  such  a  man  is  not  avail- 
able, one  may  be  found  who  has  at  least  some  idea  of  trade  in  India ;  conditions  are  not 
identical,  the  Chinese  business  man  has  his  own  ways  and  methods  and  ideas  of  trade, 
but  any  experience  in  the  east  is  helpful.  He  must  carry  a  plentiful  supply  of  litera- 
ture, an  abundance  of  samples,  and  everything  must  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  or  the 
port  where  delivery  is  taken ;  this  can  be  calculated  without  difficulty.  He  will  call  on 
Chinese  and  foreign  merchants  and  stores,  and  at  the  industrial  works  in  the  treaty 
ports.  If  the  manufacturer  is  not  disposed  to  accept  orders  from  native  firms  direct, 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  a  merchant  house  here  to  carry  on  the  business  on  a 
commission  basis. 

It  is  essential  in  this  market  that  a  representative  be  of  good  class,  not  too  young, 
steady  and  energetic.  The  Chinese  are  critical  in  such  matters,  and  his  main  work 
will  be  amongst  Chinese  if  he  is  to  do  good  work.  The  great  secret  is  to  get  as  close 
to  the  consumer  as  possible,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  is  nearly  always  Chinese. 

FUNCTION   OF    MERCHANT  HOUSES. 

It  is  generally  useless  to  entrust  to  merchant  houses  the  initial  work  of  an  active 
propaganda;  they  can  handle  many  lines  efficiently  when  once  the  demand  has  been 
created,  but  the  building  up  of  new  business,  and  the  steady  pushing  of  individual 
lines  is  beyond  the  scope  of  most  of  the  established  houses.  They  are  not  anxious,  as 
a  rule,  to  accept  new  agencies,  except  for  articles  which  are  well  known  and  which  have 
a  ready  sale.  It  does  not  pay  them  to  incur  fresh  expenditure  and  responsibilities  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  small  commission ;  even-  if  they  accept  agencies,  they  leave 
them  to  run  themselves  to  a  great  extent.  To  place  agencies  under  such  conditions  is 
worse  than  useless.  If,  however,  the  merchant  in  China  is  convinced  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  willing  to  do  some  of  the  pioneering  work  and  to  share  some  of  the  initial 
expenditure,  he  is  often  disposed  to  make  special  efforts.  Such  efforts  may  be  encour- 
aged by  placing  in  his  hands  a  few  trial  shipments  at  considerably  reduced  prices,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  merchant  to  push  the  goods,  and  to  the  Chinese  buyer  to  test  their 
merits.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  value  of  securing  a  first  order 
in  China.  The  Chinese  are  conservative  in  business,  as  in  everything  else,  and  repeat 
orders  follow  automatically  if  once  satisfaction  is  given. 

QUESTION  OF  PAYMENT. 

As  to  payment,  if  orders  are  forwarded  to  the  manufacturer  through  a  British 
house  in  China,  payment  can  be  obtained  in  London;  if,  however,  business  is  done 
direct  with  the  Chinese,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  for  documents  against  payment,  gener- 
ally at  30  days'  sight,  for  small  amounts;  at  60,  90  or  120  days  for  larger  contracts, 
according  to  the  documentary  credit  arranged.  The  financial  standing  of  native  firms 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  but  it  can  be  learned  quickly,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
for  a  representative  to  gauge  the  amount  of  credit  which  can  be  allowed  with  safety. 
If  proper  regard  is  given  to  native  custom,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  inducing 
Chinese  to  take  up  their  biils  at  due  date,  and  travellers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
market  all  speak  highly  of  the  promptitude  and  integrity  of  their  Chinese  clients. 

TRAVELLERS. 

Travellers  who  are  sent  out  from  home  are  furnished  with  introductions  by  this 
office,  and  placed  in  touch  with  interested  firms,  both  foreign  and  Chinese.  A  few  of 
those  who  are  already  at  work  in  the  field  are  willing  to  undertake  new  agencies  which 
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will  not  conflict  with  their  present  lines.  In  cases  where  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  send  their  own  representative  to  the  far  east,  this  oflice  is  prepared  to  place  them 
in  touch  with  travellers  who  are  already  working  the  field.  Their  terms  range  from 
£50  to  £150  a  year  as  a  contribution  to  their  travelling  expenses,  with  a  commission 
on  the  indents  sent  from  China. 

CONTRACTS. 

This  memorandum  does  not  attempt  to  cover  such  questions  as  contracts  for 
industrial  undertakings  or  for  Government  work,  or  for  goods  which  are  usually  sent 
out  on  consignment.  Such  articles  require  special  treatment.  It  is  intended  only  as  a 
suggestion  to  those  manufacturers  who  desire  to  introduce  to  the  China  market  new 
makes  of  articles  which  are  in  general  demand. 

THE   CHINESE  MARKET. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  such  things  as  boots,  shoes,  leather  goods,  tin  boxes, 
cycles,  toys,  Berlin  wool,  mercerised  yarns,  hosiery,  haberdashery  and  underclothing, 
hardware,  spades,  axes  and  tools,  glassware  and  crockery,  soaps  and  perfumery,  mir- 
rors, bedsteads,  lamps,  jewellery,  watches,  wire  netting,  fencing,  wire  ropes,  kitchen 
utensils,  drugs,  disinfectants,  photographic  materials,  safes  and  cash  boxes,  electric 
hand  lamps,  packings  for  engines,  specialities  in  lamps  for  oil  and  electric  light,  all 
kinds  of  novelties ;  also  for  the  numerous  accessories  that  are  furnished  to  textile  and 
flour  mills;  for  scales  of  all  sizes,  novelties  for  motor  cars;  syrups  and  essences  for 
mineral  water  manufacturers,  cordials,  filters,  wines  and  spirits,  sweets,  preserves, 
biscuits,  provisions;  for  metal  furnishings  and  fittings,  for  tram  cars,  buildings,  rail- 
way carriages,  etc.;  for  musical  instruments,  valves,  pressure  gauges,  hand  pumps, 
hot-air  fans;  compasses  and  telegraphic  instruments  for  ships;  school  requisites, 
drawing  and  surveying  instruments;  motor  boat  outfits  of  a  small  size;  tiles,  special 
bars  for  reinforced  concrete  systems,  bathroom  and  sanitary  requisites,  specialities 
for  packers,  belting,  hose  pipes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  individual  experience  of  manufacturers  will  suggest  the  most  suitable  com- 
bination of  goods  to  be  carried  by  a  representative  in  connection  with  their  own, 
though  I  have  known  such  divergent  articles  as  motor  cars  and  perfumery  success- 
fully handled  by  one  traveller. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  the  advantages  of  getting  as  close  as  possible  to  the  consumer 
should  be  urged,  and  of  bearing  some  share  of  the  initial  expenses  and 
responsibilities  of  introducing  new  articles.  The  China  market  is  undeveloped;  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  method  of  advertising  in  this  country  is  to  place  goods 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  will  use  them. 


TENDERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  616  called  attention  to  specifications  and  plans  which  had 
been  received  at  the  Department  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape 
Town,  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  an  ice-making  and  refrigerating  plant  and  for 
the  fitting  up  of  refrigerating  chambers  at  the  municipal  abbatoirs,  Newton,  Johannes- 
burg. It  was  further  stated  that  tenders  for  the  above  equipment  were  to  be  in  the 
tender  box,  municipal  offices,  Johannesburg  by  or  before  noon  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1915.  Information  has  now  been  received  that  the  date  for  the  lodging  of 
tenders  for  the  refrigerating  plant  has  been  extended  to  February  10,  1916.  The 
specifications  and  drawings  for  the  above  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  File  No.  A  1842.) 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  614  and 
4315  under  the  above  heading,  the  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Colonial 
Office  that  consignment  to  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillances  Economique  of  all 
commodities  of  which  the  society  can  take  delivery  was  to  begin  on  December  15. 
After  this  date  applications  for  permission  for  licenses  to  export  to  Switzerland 
certain  commodities  (a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Department)  should  only  be 
considered  when  the  goods  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  society  and  are  accompanied  by 
evidence  that  the  Society  has  consented  to  take  delivery  of  each  particular  shipnTent. 
As  at  present  arranged  the  only  recognized  evidence  of  such  consent  will  be  the  actual 
certificate  of  acceptance  issued  by  the  Society,  but  a  proposal  is  under  discussion  for 
the  telegraphic  transmission  of  acceptances. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LICENSES. 

The  Foreign  Office  announce  that  the  Society  known  as  the  "  Societe  Suisse  de 
Surveillance  Economique  "  has  been  founded  at  Berne  and  will  undertake  to  supervise 
the  importation  of  goods  into  Switzerland  and  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  such  importation.  The  Society  will  take  delivery  of  and  be  the 
only  authorized  consignee  in  Switzerland  for  all  commodities  on  the  lists  of  contra- 
band and  restricted  exports  in  the  Allied  countries.  Such  articles  therein  mentioned 
can  only  be  consigned  to  this  Society  with  its  written  consent.  Consequently  no  export 
or  transit  licenses  will  be  granted  in  respect  of  such  articles  unless  the  application  is 
accompanied  by  the  document  proving  the  consent  of  the  Society. 

Articles  destined  for  Switzerland  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 
.Russia,  in  respect  of  which  export  licenses  have  been  granted  or  conditionally  author- 
ized before  November  16,  and  articles  from  neutral  countries  in  respect  of  which 
transit  permits  have  been  similarly  granted,  may  be  exported  or  allowed  to  pass  in 
transit  without  being  consigned  to  the  Swiss  Society,  in  virtue  of  the  special  guarantee 
already  given  by  the  Swiss  importers. 

All  applications  for  licenses  which  have  not  yet  been  favourably  considered  oi 
conditionally  authorized  by  His  Majesty's  Government  must,  in  order  to  be  examined 
by  the  committee,  be  renewed  and  accompanied  by  the  document  proving  the  consent 
of  the  Society. 


PAPER  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  samples  of 
various  papers  used  throughout  South  Africa,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Department.  If  Canadian  mills  can  quote  for  similar  papers  and  are  interested  in 
opening  up  connections,  correspondencee  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Egan,  Cape  Town, 
who  will  advise  the  importing  house  making  the  inquiry  and  who  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  agency  for  the  representation  of  any  of  these  papers.  The  following  list  of 
samples  has  been  forwarded: — 

No.  193,  Vegetable  Parchment,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  weight,  17/18  lbs.,  4d.  lb.  Less,  17j|%  f.o.b. 
No.  193,  "  "  20  in.  x  30  in.,  weight,  21/22  lbs. 

No.  193,  "  "  20  in.  x  30  in.,  weight,  24/25  lbs. 

No.  193,  "  "  20  in.  x  30  in.,  weight,  28/30  lbs. 

No.  000,  White  Printing,  pre  war  price  about  £17  a  ton  f.o.b.,  packing  included.  Less 
cash  discount. 

No.  R.  100,  S/C  White  Printing,  substance  20  in.  x  30  in,  31  lbs.,  480  sheets,  ljd.  lb.  Less 
21%  f.o.b. 

No.  R.  101,  S/C  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  20  lbs.  500  sheets,  l|d.  lb.  less  5%  f.o.b. 
No.  R.  102,  S/C  Printing,  Double  Crown,  15  lbs.,  480  sheets,  2£d.  lb.     Less  5%,  f.o.b. 
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No.  R.  103,  Opaque  Printing,  Double  Crown,  16  ibs.,  480  sheets,  2£d.  lb.    Less  5%,  f.o.b. 
No.  R.  104,  Checkbook  Printing,  Demy  14  lbs.,  480  sheets,  i|d.  lb.     Less  2k%,  f.o.b. 
No.  R.  105,  Tinted  Papers  in  substance  Demy  12|  Ids.,  480  sheets,  17s.  8d.  lb.     Less  5%, 
f.o.b. 

No.  R.  106,  Cream  Laid,  substance  20  in.  x  30  in.,  31  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb  Less  2|%, 
f.o.b. 

No.  R.  107,  Azure  Laid,  substance  Double  Crown,  42  lbs.,  480  sheets,  17s.  8d.  lb.  Less 
5%,  f.o.b. 

No.  R.  108,  Blue  Laid,  substance  Double  Crown,  40  lbs.,  480  sheets,  2 id.  lb.  Less  11%, 
f.o.b. 

No.  R.  109,  M.  G.  White  Litho,  substance  Double  Crown,  30  lbs.,  504  sheets,  18s.  6d.  per 
cwt.    Less  5%,  f.o.b. 

No.  R.  110,  M.  G.  Yellow  Poster,  Quad  Crown,  48  lbs.,  504  sheets,  2|d.  lb.     Less  5%,  f.o.b. 
No.  R.  Ill,  M.  G.  White,  Double  Crown,  22  lbs.,  480  sheets,  17s.  6d.  per  cwt.     Less  5%, 
f.o.b. 

No.  R.  112,  M.  G.  Yellow  Poster,  substance  Double  Crown,  19  lbs.,  480  sheets,  17s.  8d.  lb. 
Less  5%,  f.o.b. 

No.  R.  113,  M.  P.  Printing,  Double  Crown,  25  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb.     Less,  2|%,  f.o.b. 
No.  R.  114,  M.F.  Printing,  Double  Crown,  31  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lid.  lb.     Less  5%,  f.o.b. 
No.  R.  118,  Glazed  Tinteds,  Double  Crown,  33  lbs.,  480  sheets,  2d.  less  5%,  f.o.b. 
No.  124,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  24  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb.  Less 
111%,  f  o  b. 

No.  125,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  30  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lid.  lb.  Less 
11|%,  f.o.b. 

No.  126,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  29  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lfd.  lb.  Less 
111%,  f.o.b. 

No.  127,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  Double  Crown,  54  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lfd.  lb.  Less 
111%,  f.o.b. 

No.  128,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  30  lbs.,  480  sheets,  Ud.  lb.  Less 
7£%,  f.o.b. 

No.  129,  M.F.  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  23  lbs.,  500  sheets,  l|d.  lb,    Less  5%,  f.o.b. 
No.  130,  M.F.  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  30  lbs.,  480  sheets,  ljd.  lb.    Less  5%,  f.o.b. 
No.  131,  M.F.  Book  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  52  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l§d.    Less  10%,  f.o.b. 
No.  132,  S/Cal.  Glazed  Toned  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  29  lb.s.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb.  Less 
10%,  f.o.b. 

No.  133,  Cream  Laid  Writing,  F/C,  9  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb.     Less  11%,  f.o.b. 
No.  134,  Cream  Laid  Writing,  F/C,  9  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lid.  lb.     Less  11%,  f.o.b. 
No.  135,  Glazed  Hard  Sized  Railway  Buff,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  27  lbs.,  480  sheets,  Ud.  lb.  Less 
7£%,  f.o.b. 

No.  136,  Glazed  Hard  Sized  Railway  Buff,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  26  lbs.,  480  sheets,  Ud.  lb.  Less 
11%,  f.o.b. 

No.  137,  White  Drawing  Cartridge,  Double  Crown,  38  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l^d.  lb.  Less  11% 
f.o.b. 

No.  138,  White  Drawing  Cartridge,  Double  Crown,  53  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb.  Less  11%, 
f.o.b. 

No.  139,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  30  lbs.,  480  sheets,  Ud.  lb.  Less 
111%,  f.o.b. 

No.  140,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  25  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lid.  lb.  Less 
111%,  f.o.b. 

No.  141,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  29  lbs.,  480  sheets,  l|d.  lb.  Lesa 
111%,  f.o.b. 

No.  142,  S/Cal.  Glazed  White  Printing,  20  in.  x  30  in.,  30  lbs.,  480  sheets,  lid.  lb.  Less 
7|%. 

No.  194,  24/2i5,  Grease  Proof,  Double  Crown,  £17  per  ton.    Less  5%,  f.o.b. 

No.  195,  17/18,  Grease  Proof,  Double  Crown,  £20  10s.  per  ton.     Less  5%,  f.o.b. 

No.  196,  17/18,  Grease  Proof  Bleached,  Double  Crown,  £21  10s.  per  ton.     Less  5%,  f.o.b. 

No.  197,  Cream  Wove  Bond  Large  Post,  12,  15,  18,  21  and  23  lbs.,  2fd.  lb.     Less  5%,  f.o.b. 


TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 


Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  Sep- 
tember, which  has  just  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  September  Monthly  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  following: — 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS,  1914. 

On  pages  1684  to  1690  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  September  will  be  found  special 
statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Barbados,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  total  trade  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  was  greater  than  for  the  year 
1913,  but  less  than  for  the  years  1910,  1011  and  1912.    Compared  with  the  year  1913, 
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the  imports  ($6,327,021)  show  a  decrease  of  $257,866,  whilst  the  exports  ($4,116,455) 
show  an  increase  of  $414,385 — a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $156,519.  Of  the 
total  imports  into  Barbados  in  1914,  about  66  per  cent  was  obtained  from  British 
countries  and  34  per  cent  from  foreign  countries,  whilst  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  was  sent  to  British  countries  and  13  per  cent  to  foreign  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BARBADOS. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  $6,327,021. 
Of  this  amount  animals,  food,  drinks  and  narcotics  accounted  for  $2,373,804  or  about 
38  per  cent;  raw  materials  for  $1,089,660  or  about  17  per  cent;  and  manufactured 
goods  for  $2,862,582  or  about  45  per  cent.  Imports  of  coin  and  bullion  were  valued 
at  only  $975  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  $2,409,467  or  38  per  cent,  from  the  United  States  to  $1,684,766 
or  27  per  cent,  and  from  Canada  to  $850,620  or  13  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  year 
1913,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of  $114,440,  from  the 
United  States  a  decrease  of  $170,694,  and  from  Canada  a  decrease  of  $86,189.  During 
the  year  1914,  23  per  cent  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  animals, 
food,  drink  and  narcotics,  3  per  cent  of  raw  materials  and  74  per  cent  of  manufactured 
goods;  39  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  made  up  of  animals, 
food,  drink  and  narcotics,  36  per  cent  of  raw  materials  and  25  per  cent  of  manu- 
factured goods;  and  55  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  Canada  consisted  of  animals, 
food,  drink  and  narcotics,  21  per  cent  raw  materials  and  24  per  cent  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

During  the  year  1914  the  principal  articles  imported  were  as  follows:  Animals, 
$52,283;  apparel,  $90,734;  bacon  and  hams,  $14,970;  beef,  salted,  $60,327;  books, 
$46,545;  boots  and  shoes,  $75,652;  bran  and  pollard,  $52,671;  butter  and  butter 
substitutes,  $134,923;  carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  $63,787 ;  cement,  $21,393;  cheese, 
$12,205 ;  coal  and  coke,  $322,052 ;  corn,  barley,  maize  and  wheat,  $50,763 ;  cornmeal, 
$121,535;  drugs  and  chemicals,  $54,832;  fish,  $284,379  (chiefly  dried,  salted  and 
smoked,  $251,232);  flour,  $409,710;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $72,688;  grains,  n.e.s., 
$59,398;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $58,205;  hardware  and  metals,  $202,750;  lard, 
$34,689;  leather,  dressed  and  undressed,  $19,355;  linen,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  $664,436 ;  machinery,  $90,875;  malt  liquors,  $75,234;  manures,  $642,643;  meal, 
$14,376;  milk,  condensed,  $24,060;  oats,  $104,078;  oils,  $150,672;  oilcake,  $88,953; 
paints  and  varnishes,  $19,068;  paper,  $39,862;  plated  ware,  $71,209;  pork,  salted, 
$139,634;  rice,  $385,859;  soap,  $110,488;  spirits  and  wines,  $99,357;  tobacco,  $63,708; 
and  wood,  $545,123  (principally  lumber,  $152,103;  shingles,  $60,196,;  and  staves  and 
shooks,  $153,844). 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  table  No.  4,  page  1687  of  the  September  Monthly, 
that  an  importation  is  shown  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for 
nearly  every  item  in  the  import  classification,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  and  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada 
were:  Beef,  salted,  $1,163;  bran  and  pollard,  $2,682;  butter,  $1,864;  carriages,  carts 
and  wagons,  $10,254;  cheese,  $10,113;  drugs  and  chemicals,  $1,840;  fish,  $107,981 
(chiefly  dried,  salted  or  smoked,  $95,571) ;  flour,  $234,135 ;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
$1,767;  hardware  and  metals,  $5,148;  manures,  $147,363;  meal,  $4,292;  oats,  $95,- 
913;  oilcake,  $13,948;  paints  and  varnishes,  $1,363;  paper,  $2,463;  pork,  salted, 
$8,273;  and  wool,  $169,399  (principally  lumber,  $107,257  and  shingles,  $56,526). 

TRADE  UNDER  WEST  INDIES  PREFERENTIAL  AGREEMENT. 

The  imports  into  Barbados  from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of  $391,607 
or  19  per  cent  from  1912  to  1914,  whereas  the  imports  from  Canada,  during  the  same 
interval,  show  a  decrease  of  only  $45,873  or  5  per  cent.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
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the  preferential  tariff,  which  went  into  force  on  June  2,  1913>,  has  had  the  effect  of 
assisting  imports  from  Canada.  That  the  preference  has  had  this  effect  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table,  showing  the  importation  into  Barbados  of  certain  articles 
specified  in  the  preferential  trade  agreement. 

From  Canada.  From  United  States. 

Articles  Imported.  1912.  1914.  1912.  1914. 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons  ....  $    9,402  $  10,254  $  28,410  $  21,860 

Fish   102,145  107,981  41,834  6,146 

Flour   191,815  234,135   ,       280,836  175,095 

Oats   61,660  95,913  79,594  6,341 

Paper   915  2,463  11,418  8,166 


EXPORTS  FROM  BARBADOS. 

The  total  exports  to  all  countries  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $4,116,455. 
Of  this  amount  the  exports  of  animals,  food,  drinks  and  narcotics  totalled  $3,547,546 
or  about  86  per  cent;  raw  materials  (less  bunker  coal),  $139,052  or  about  3  per  cent; 
manufactured  goods,  $402,819  or  about  10  per  cent;  and  coin  and  bullion  $26,728  or 
less  than  1  per  cent.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  $244,404  or  6  per 
cent,  to  the  United  States  $387,396  or  9  per  cent,  and  to  Canada  $2,272,957  or  51  per 
cent.  From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of 
$141,688,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  show  an  increase  of  $24,576,  and  to 
Canada  an  increase  of  $742,240,  principally  raw  sugar.  During  the  year  1914,  57  per 
cent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  animals,  food,  drinks  and 
tobacco,  26  per  cent  of  raw  materials,  10  per  cent  of  manufactured  goods,  and  7  per 
cent  of  coin  and  bullion;  89  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  composed 
of  animals,  food,  drinks  and  narcotics,  8  per  cent  of  raw  materials  and  3  per  cent  of 
manufactured  goods;  while  99  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  food- 
stuffs. 

The  largest  export  from  Barbados  during  the  year  1914  was  molasses  valued  at 
$1,764,488,  of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  receiving  $26,557 ; 
the  United  States  $276,276 ;  and  Canada  $1,276,623.  The  next  largest  export  was  raw 
sugar,  value  $1,231,557 ;  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounting  to  $101,553 ; 
to  the  United  States  to  $58,789;  and  to  Canada  to  $983,883.  For  further  details 
respecting  the  exports  from  Barbados,  see  table  No.  5,  page  1690  of  the  monthly  report 
for  September. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA,  1914. 

Special  statistical  tables  refepecting  the  trade  of  British  Guiana  will  be  found  on 
pages  1691  to  1699  of  the  September  Monthly  report,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  foreign  commerce  of  British  Guiana  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914, 
exceeded  that  recorded  for  any  earlier  year.  This  improvement  was  confined  wholly 
to  exports,  as  the  imports  for  the  year  1914  were  less  than  for  any  year  since  1905-6. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  $7,665,530,  a  decrease  of  $69,332  compared  with  the 
imports  in  the  previous  year  1913,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at  $11,778,987,  an 
increase  of  $1,649,091  over  the  year  1913— a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $1,579,759. 
During  the  year  1914  about  69  per  cent  of  the  imports  was  obtained  from  the  British 
Empire  and  31  per  cent  from  foreign  countries,  while  about  94  per  cent  of  the 
exports  was  destined  for  British  countries  and  only  6  per  cent  for  foreign  countries. 
The  interchange  of  goods  between  British  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  the  Britifeh 
Empire  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 


IMPOlRTS  INTO  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  British  Guiana  (exclusive  of  transit 
trade)  amounted  to  $7,665,530  as  against  an  import  in  1913  of  $7,734,862,  showing  a 
decrease  of  $69,332.    The  imports  from  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease 
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compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $3,993,382,  decrease  $360,440; 
United  States,  $1,817,558,  increase  $7,112;  Canada,  $947,050,  increase  $255,022;  British 
East  Indies,  $286,924,  increase  $51,577;  French  Guiana,  $109,562,  increase  $99,583; 
Netherlands,  $100,473,  decrease  $18,915;  and  British  West  Indies,  $96,764,  decrease 
$143,262. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Guiana  during  the  year  1914  were:  bags  and 
sacks,  $206,686;  beef  and  pork,  salted,  $289,604;  boots  and  shoes,  $109,958;  butter, 
$116,189;  carriages  (including  bicycles  and  motor  cars),  $103,728;  cement,  $30,625; 
cheese,  $30,866;  clothing,  $114,549;  coal,  patent  fuel  and  coke,  $224,744;  cordage  and 
twine,  $48,703;  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  $154,671;  fish,  $332,200  (principally 
dried  and  smoked,  $236,890  and  preserved,  $50,466) ;  flour,  $813,347 ;  grain,  unenumer- 
ated,  $131,404;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $93,136;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $88,253; 
hats  and  caps,  $53,076;  iron  and  steel,  $188,712;  lard,  $41,594;  linen,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  $826,263;  machinery,  $229,145;  malt  liquors,  $151,255;  manures,  $590,- 
402;  milk,  preserved,  $61,316;  oils,  $313,292;  paints  and  colours,  $26,138;  paper, 
$82,854;  pulse,  $125,159;  soap,  $115,463;  tobacco,  $154,473;  vegetables,  $163,858; 
whiskey,  $46,604;  wines,  $26,313;  and  wood,  $323,125  (chiefly  lumber,  $124,513  and 
staves,  $133,039). 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1694  of  the  Monthly  Beport 
for  September,  that  an  importation  is  shown  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  for  almost  every  article  in  the  import  classification,  but  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  consist  largely  of  manufactured  goods  and  those  from  the 
United  States  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in 
1914  were:  butter,  $4,051;  carriages,  etc.,  $10,210;  cheese,  $10,795;  cordage,  $3,452; 
drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  $3,676;  fish,  $68,281;  flour,  $599,976;  grain  unenumer- 
ated,  $65,917;  iron  and  steel,  $5,696;  manures,  $7,000;  oils,  $2,700;  paints  and  colours, 
$1,970;  paper,  $3,768;  pulse,  $2,634;  vegetables,  $45,967;  and  wood,  $87,661  (princi- 
pally lumber,  $'81,432). 

The  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  which  went  into  force  on  June  2, 

1913,  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  trade  in  a  large  number  of  articles,  covered 
by  the  agreement,  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  The  imoorts  into  British  Guiana 
in  1914  of  articles  covered  by  the  trade  agreement,  amounted  to  $3,250,055  or  44  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise.  The  proportion  of  imports  from  Canada,  of 
preferential  articles,  increased  from  15-38  per  cent  to  24-65  per  cent  from  1912  to 

1914,  whilst  the  imports  of  the  same  class  of  goods  from  the  United  States  decreased 
from  45-51  per  cent  to  33-95  per  cent.  The  total  imports  from  Canada  from  1912  to 
1914  increased  from  $539,171  to  $947,050  or  75-6  per  cent,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  decreased  from  $2,035,912  to  $1,817,558  or  10-7  per  cent.  That  the 
Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  trade  in  a 
number  of  important  articles  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  is  demonstrated  by 
the  following  table: —  ,  j 

From  Canada.  From  United  States. 

Articles  Imported.  1912.  1914.  1912.  1914. 

Carriages,  etc   $         96         $  10.210         $  50,910         $  26,847 

Cheese   7,020  10.795  1,328  207 

F^our   273,214  599  976  669  327  213.046 

Grain  and  pulse   37,862  68,551  52,446  40,684 

Lumbe-   32,354  81,432  86,295  43,010 

Oilmeal  and  oilcake   1,222  3,591  12,055  10,011 


EXPORTS   FROM   BRITISH  GUIANA. 


The  total  exports  from  British  Guiana  (exclusive  of  transit  trade)  during  the 
year  1914  were  valued  at  $11,778,987,  comnared  with  $10,129,896  in  the  previous  year, 
1913,  an  increase  during  the  .year  of  $1,649,091.  Rum  and  sugar  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  large  increase  in  the  export  trade  in  1914.  The  exports  to  principal  coun- 
tries, with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows:    United  King- 
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dom,  $7,313,869,  increase  $2,441,444;  Canada,  $3,209,713,  decrease  $615,070;  British 
West  Indies,  $596,470,  increase  $18,967;  United  States,  $305,873,  decrease  $79,509; 
and  Dutch  Guiana,  $189,200 ;  decrease  $82,106.  The  large  increase  in  the  total  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  was  chiefly  due  to  increased  exports  of  sugar  to  that 
country,  while  the  decrease  in  the  exports  to  Canada  was  caused  by  decreased  shipments 
of  sugar  to  Canada  owing  to  the  war  and  to  the  great  demand  for  sugar  in  Great 
Britain. 

During  the  year  1914  the  largest  export  from  British  Guiana  was  sugar,  value, 
$7,559,152.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  $4,254,041, 
Canada  $3,152,502,  and  the  United  States,  $150,181.  Baw  gold  was  the  next  largest 
export,  valued  at  $1,229,547,  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounting  to  $1,209,- 
705,  to  the  United  States  $19,842,  and  to  Canada  nil.  The  third  largest  export  was 
rum  of  a  value  of  $1,112,826.  The  exports  of  rum  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  $1,018,748;  to  Canada,  at  $40,267;  and  to  the  United  States,  nil.  Balata  was  the 
next  export  item,  in  order  of  importance,  value  $541,093.  The  exports  of  balata  to 
the  United  Kingdom  totalled,  $461,995 ;  to  the  United  States,  $79,098 ;  and  to  Canada, 
nil.  For  further  details  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  exports  of  British  Guiana 
see  table  No.  3,  page  1698  of  the  September  Monthly  Beport. 

TRADE  OF  GRENADA,  1914. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  special  statistical  tables  relative  to  the  trade 
of  Grenada,  pages  1700  to  1703  of  this  report,  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Grenada 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  was  $216,935  less  than  that  for  the  year  1913, 
but  in  excess  of  that  for  the  years  1910,  1911  and  1912.  Imports  were  valued  at 
$1,324,346,  a  decrease  compared  with  1913  of  $52,566,  whilst  the  exports  amounted  to 
$1,622,420,  a  decrease  of  $164,369  when  compared  with  the  exports  in  1913.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  Grenada  in  1914,  exports  being  $298,074  in  excess  of 
imports.  During  the  year  1914  about  65  per  cent  of  the  imports  was  received  from 
British  countries  and  35  per  cent  from  foreign  countries,  whilst  about  69  per  cent  of 
the  exports  was  destined  for  British  countries  and  31  per  cent  for  foreign  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  GRENADA. 

The  imports  into  Grenada  in  1914  were  valued  at  $1,324,346,  showing  a  decrease 
for  the  year  compared  with  1913  of  $52,566.  Every  country  shared  in  the  decrease 
except  Canada  and  Venezuela — Imports  from  Canada  increased  from  $44,845  to  $114,- 
$72  and  Venezuela  from  $3,365  to  $9,402.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  valued  at  $531,254,  decrease  $19,047;  from  United  States  at  $396,989,  decrease 
$32,947;  from  Barbados  at  $85,293,  decrease  $44,936;  and  from  Trinidad  at  $58,385, 
decrease  $5,378. 

The  principal  articles  imported  in  1914  were:  Boots  and  shoes,  $25,798;  bread, 
biscuits  and  cakes,  $20,668;  butter,  $11,066;  carriages,  etc.,  $13,130;  cement,  $13,057; 
coal,  $11,120;  fish,  $65,986;  flour,  $197,795;  furniture,  $10,424;  manure,  $47,046;  medi- 
cines, $13,505;  meats,  $34,085;  metal  wares,  $86,471;  oats,  $23,851;  oils,  $49,845;  rice, 
$36,441;  soap,  $20,478;  spirits,  $24,508;  sugar,  $66,848;  textiles,  $143,547;  timber, 
$53,849 ;  tobacco,  $17,131 ;  and  wearing  apparel  and  haberdashery,  $41,050.  ■  It  will  be 
observed  by  reference  to  table.  No.  2,  page  1701,  that  Canada  has  increased  her  hold  on 
the  trade  of  Grenada.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  preference  granted  Canada 
under  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement.  The  preference  of  24-3  cents  per 
barrel  on  flour  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  this  article 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  From  1912  to  1914  imports  of  flour  from  Canada 
increased  from  $1,508  to  $47,382,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  from 
$193,907  to  $149,514.  Canada  has  also  improved  her  position  in  the  following  lines  of 
trade  since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  viz.: 
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bread,  biscuits  and  cakes;  carriages,  cordage  and  twine,  fish,  oats,  paints  and  colours, 
and  paper.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  were :  Carriages,  $3,733 ; 
cordage  and  twine,  $2,068 ;  fish,  $15,676 ;  flour,  $47,382 ;  oats,  $15,126 ;  shingles,  $1,153 ; 
and  timber,  $20,041. 

EXPORTS  FROM  GRENADA. 

The  exports  from  Grenada  in  1914  amounted  to  $1,622,420,  a  decrease  of  $164,369 
compared  with  the  exports  in  1913.  The  exports  to  every  country,  except  Canada,  show 
a  decrease — the  exports  to  Canada  increased  from  $1,957  to  $8,307.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $1,110,727  to  $1,087,476;  to  the  United  States  from 
$436,376  to  $414,475 ;  and  to  France  from  $207,658  to  $93,674. 

The  largest  export  from  Grenada  in  1914  was  cocoa,  value  $1,364,166.  Exports  of 
cocoa  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $893,647;  to  the  United  States  at  $374,- 
334;  and  to  Canada  at  $633.  The  next  largest  export  was  spices  of  a  value  of  $180,475. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  took  $133,133 ;  the  United  States,  $39,005 ;  and 
Canada,  $7,626.  Raw  cotton  was  the  third  largest  item  of  export,  value,  $42,851.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  the  total  exports  of  raw  cotton.  The  atten- 
tion of  those  desiring  further  details  of  the  exports  from  Grenada  is  directed  to  table 
No.  3,  page  1703  the  Monthly  Report  for  September. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  tc  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

London:  Many  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Shenandoah  in  bad  condition  and 
bronzing,  especially  Kings  and  Greenings.  Sale  December  30th:  Fallawaters,  No. 
l's  14s,  No.  2's  12s,  No.  3's  lis  6d;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  17s,  best  stock  20s,  No. 
2's  18s,  No.  3's  15s;  Kings,  No.  l's  lis  6-d,  best  stock  16s  6d,  No.  3's  13s  6d;  Green- 
ings, No.  l's  10's,  No.  2's  8  to  9s,  No.  3's  10s  6d;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  15s,  best  stock 
16s  6d,  No.  2's  14s  6d,  No.  3's  12s.  Kootenay  boxed  apples  ex  ss.  Ikbal  and  Montreal, 
private  sale,  Cox's  Orange  10  to  12s;  Spitzenberg  10s  6d;  Jonathan  8s  6d;  Yellow 
Newtown  (size  125  to  163),  10s,  (size  175  to  200)  8s.  Some  slack  packing  ex  Bos- 
well,  Cox's  Orange  wasty.    General  demand  and  conditions  unsatisfactory. 

Liverpool:  Sale  December  29th:  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango  in  very 
poor  condition;  Kings  No.  l's,  bronzed,  13s,  slack  and  bronzed  8  to  lis,  No.  2's, 
wasty  and  bronzed,  9s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Greshman,  poor  condition  nine  days 
after  discharging  started;  Greenings  No.  l's  bronzed  15  to  18s,  No.  2's  slack  and 
bronzed  13s;  Baldwin  No.  l's  23s  6d,  No.  2's  22s;  Golden  Russet  No.  l's  25  to  29s, 
No.  2's  25s,  No.  3's  13  to  16s. 
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Liverpool:  (December  3rd.)  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango,  Kings  No. 
l's,  bronzed  and  wasty,  8  to  lis;  Greenings,  No.  l's,  bronzed,  12  to  15s,  slack  and 
bronzed  lis  9d,  No.  2's  bronzed  9s  9d;  other  varieties  in  better  condition,  Stark  No. 
l's  18s,  No.  2's  16s  9d;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  20s,  No.  2's  17;  Mann,  No.  l's  14  to  15s, 
No.  2's  lis;  Pewaukees,  No.  l's  12  to  13s,  slacks  9s  lOd,  No.  2's  12s  6d,  slacks  9  to  9s 
3d.  Virginia  York  Imperial,  excellent  stock,  25  to  26s.  Albemarle  Pippin,  fair  stock 
18  to  21s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Archerdale,  Baldwins,  No.  l's  24s  6d,  No  2.s  20s; 
Golden  Russet  No.  l's  32s,  No.  2's  24s  6d.  Boxed  apples:  California  Yellow  New- 
towns  6s  6d  to  6s  9d;  Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns  9s  lOd;  Washington  Jonathans  (size 
175  to  200)  9s  6d,  (125  to  163)  10s  6d;  Rome  Beauty  (size  96  to  113)  9s  6d,  (size  125 
to  163)  10s.    New  York  Kieffer  pears  22  to  24s  per  barrel. 


CUSTOMS  DRAWBACKS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  informed  the  Department 
that  an  Imperial  Ordinance  has  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette,  which  alters  to  a 
slight  extent  the  provisions  relating  to  the  drawback  of  import  duty  on  raw  materials 
imported  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  manures.  The  effect  of  the  new  amend- 
ments which  came  into  force  on  November  18,  1915,  is  to  add  the  following  seeds  to 
the  group  in  respect  of  which  a  drawback  is  granted  on  such  seed  as  is  used  in 
manufacturing  fertilizers : — 

Manure.  Imported  Raw  Materials.  Rate  of  Drawback. 

Linseed  cake  Linseed  Per  100  kin.       sen  0*21 

Hempseed  cake  Hempseed  "    100    "  "  0*22 

Castor  bean  cake  Castor  bean  "    100   "  "  0*12 

Another  Imperial  Ordinance  appearing  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  November  13, 
1915,  provided  for  a  large  number  of  changes  in  the  existing  regulations  relating 
to  customs  drawbacks  which  came  into  force  on  the  15th  of  November.  Put  briefly 
the  most  important  changes  are: — 

Tin  plates  used  in  making  mirrors  or  linings  for  wooden  boxes  will  be  entitled  to 
a  drawback  of  70  sen  per  100  kin. 

Terne  plates  used  for  packing  matches  will  be  entitled  to  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
drawback.  Zinc  sheet  No.  2,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  material  used 
for  packing  matches,  used  to  come  from  Germany  and  Belgium  and  has  therefore 
been  almost  unobtainable  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Tin  plate  was  too  expensive 
as  a  packing  material  while  terne  plate,  although  a  much  cheaper  article,  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  as  it  did  not  benefit  by  the  conventional  tariff. 

As  the  business  in  enamelled  ironware  has  been  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  large  exports  are  being  made  to  China,  India,  Australia,  etc.,  the  manufacturers 
will  benefit  by  the  drawbacks  given  on  iron  plate,  borax,  soda  ash,  and  oxide  of  cobalt. 

The  musical  manufacturers  have  been  given  drawbacks  on  organ  reeds. 

The  seed-crushing  industry  will  be  encouraged  by  the  new  drawbacks  on  linseed, 
hempseed  and  castor  beans,  while  the  makers  of  weaving  machinery  for  export  have 
had  several  concessions  made  to  them. 
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IMPORT  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  Eoyal  Proclamation  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  machine- 
tools  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  reprinted  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Board  of 
Trade\  Journal: — 

Whereas  by  section  forty-three  of  the  Customs  Consolidated  Act,  1876,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  gunpowder,  or  any  other  goods  may 
be  prohibited  by  proclamation: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
machine  tools  and  parts  thereof,  excluding  small  tools,  should  be  prohibited  as  herein- 
after provided: 

Now,  therefore,  we,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  in  pursuance  of" 
the  said  Act,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  us  in  that  behalf,  do  hereby  proclaim, 
direct  and  ordain  as  follows: — 

As  from  and  after  the  21st  day  of  December,  1915,  subject  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, all  machine  tools  and  parts  thereof,  excluding  small  tools,  shall  be  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall 
apply  to  machine  tools  and  parts  thereof  imported  under  the  license  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 

This  proclamation  may  be  cited  as  the  Machine  Tools  (Prohibition  of  Import) 
Proclamation,  1915. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  thirtieth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  our 
reign. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617  and  621.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  pro- 
clamation have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Soard  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations : — 

Magnesite,  caustic  or  lightly  calcined,  and  dead  burnt  magnesite; 
Magnesium  and  its  alloys. 

(2)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates : — 

Beeswax. 

(3)  That  the  heading  "  Coal,  all  kinds,  and  coke  made  in  gas  works,  but  not 
including  coal  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  shipped  as 
bunker  coal,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destina- 
tions abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and, 
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there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Coal,  all  kinds,  and  coke,  but  not  including 
coal  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  shipped  as  bunker 
coal." 

(4)  That  the  following  heading  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic 
ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

"  All  articles  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  of  copper  or  its  alloys 
and  which  are  not  at  present  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  any  destination." 

(5)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  articles  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal : — ■ 

Silica  bricks. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  following  proclamation  re  to  fees  in  respect  of  patents,  designs  and  trade 
marks  is  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

Whereas  by  Royal  Proclamation  relating  to  Trading  with  the  Enemy,  dated 
the  9th  day  of  September,  1914,  it  was,  amongst  other  things,  declared  as  follows: — 

"  The  expression  '  enemy  country '  in  this  proclamation  means  the  territories 
of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  together  with 
all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  thereof  "  : 

"  The  expression  '  enemy '  in  this  proclamation  means  any  person  or  body  of 
persons,  of  whatever  nationality,  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  the  enemy 
country,  but  does  not  include  persons  of  enemy  nationality  who  are  neither  resident 
nor  carrying  on  business  in  the  enemy  country.  In  the  case  of  incorporated  bodies 
enemy  character  attaches  only  to  those  incorporated  in  an  enemy  country  " : 

And  whereas  it  was  also  declared  by  the  said  proclamation  that  from  and  after 
the  date  of  the  said  proclamation  the  persons  therein  referred  to  were  prohibited  from 
doing  certain  acts  therein  more  specifically  mentioned: 

And  whereas  it  was  further  declared  by  the  said  proclamation  as  follows: — 

"  Nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  anything  which  shall 
be  expressly  permitted  by  our  license,  or  by  the  license  given  on  our  behalf  by  a 
secretary  of  state,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  such  license  be  especially  granted 
to  individuals  or  be  announced  as  applying  to  classes  of  persons  " : 

And  whereas  by  proclamation  dated  the  8th  day  of  October,  1914,  the  said 
proclamation  dated  the  9th  day  of  September,  1914,  called  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Proclamation  No.  2,  was  amended  as  therein  more  specifically  set  forth  and 
the  said  proclamation  of  the  8th  day  of  October,  1914,  was  to  be  read  as  one  with  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Proclamation  No.  2 : 

And  whereas  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  above  recited  proclama- 
tions the  Board  of  Trade  acting  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  by  license  dated  the  4th  day 
of  November,  1914,  granted  license  to  the  persons  therein  referred  to  to  pay  the  fees 
therein  more  specifically  mentiond: 

And  whereas  by  proclamation  dated  the  5th  day  of  November,  1914,  it  was 
declared  that  the  provisions  of  the  proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  then  in  force 
issued  with  reference  to  the  state  of  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  should  be  extended  to  the  war  with  Turkey 
subject  to  the  exception  in  snch  proclamation  mentioned,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
words  "  enemy  country  "  in  any  of  the  proclamations  or  Orders  in  Council  referred  to 
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in  Article  I  of  the  said  proclamation  should  include  the  dominions  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  other  than  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  any  territory  in  the 
occupation  of  us  or  our  allies : 

And  whereas  by  proclamation  dated  the  7th  day  of  January,  1915,  the  provisions 
of  the  proclamations  dated  respectively  the  9th  day  of  September,  1914,  the  8th  day 
of  October,  1914,  and  the  5th  day  of  November,  1914,  were  extended  as  therein  more 
specifically  set  forth : 

And  whereas  the  proclamation  dated  the  16th  day  of  February,  1915,  called  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (occupied  territory)  Proclamation,  1915,  it  was  declared  that 
the  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
should  apply  to  territory  in  friendly  occupation  as  they  apply  to  our  territory  or 
that  of  our  allies,  and  to  territory  in  hostile  occupation  as  they  apply  to  an  enemy 
country : 

And  whereas  by  proclamation  dated  the  25th  day  of  June,  1915,  called  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  (China,  Siam,  Persia,  and  Morocco)  Proclamation,  1915,  it  was 
declared  that  the  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with 
the  enemy  should  apply  to  any  person  or  body  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality  resident 
or  carrying  on  business  in  China,  Siam,  Persia,  or  Morocco,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  apply  to  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  an 
enemy  country,  provided  that  where  an  enemy  has  a  branch  locally  situated  in  China, 
Siam,  Persia,  or  Morocco,  nothing  in  article  6  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Proclamation  No.  2,  should  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  transaction  by  or  with  that 
branch  being  treated  as  transaction  by  or  with  an  enemy: 

And  whereas,  by  proclamation,  dated  the  14th  day  of  September,  1915,  it  was 
declared  as  follows: 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to 
trading  with  the  enemy,  the  expression  '  enemy,'  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
said  proclamations,  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  to  have  included  any  incorpor- 
ated company  or  body  of  persons  (wherever  incorporated)  carrying  on  business  in  an 
enemy  country  or  in  any  territory  for  the  time  being  in  hostile  occupation  " : 

And  whereas  by  proclamation,  dated  the  16th  day  of  October,  1915,  it  was  declared 
that  the  proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  then  in  force,  issued  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  war  with  the  German  Emperor,  or  with  reference  to  the  state  of  war  with 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  war  with  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  should  be  extended  to  the  war  with  Bulgaria, 
subject  to  the  exception  in  such  proclamation  mentioned,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
words  "  enemy  country  "  in  any  of  the  proclamations  or  Orders  in  Council  referred  to 
in  Article  I  of  snch  proclamation  should  include  the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  words  "  persons  of  enemy  nationality "  in  any  of  the  said  pro- 
clamations and  Orders  in  Council  should  include  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  Bul- 
garians1 : 

And  whereas  by  proclamation,  dated  the  10th  day  ot'  November,  1915,  it  was 
declared  that  the  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with 
the  enemy  should  as  from  the  10th  day  of  December,  1915,  apply  to  any  person  or 
body  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  Liberia  or 
Portuguese  East  Africa  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  persons  resident  or  carry- 
ing on  business  in  an  enemy  country,  provided  that  where  an  enemy  has  a  branch 
locally  situated  in  Liberia  or  Portuguese  East  Africa  nothing  in  Article  6  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Proclamation  No.  2  should  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent 
transactions  by  or  with  that  branch  being  treated  as  transactions  by  or  with  an 
enemy : 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  restate  and  extend  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
before-recited  license  dated  the  4th  of  November,  1914: 
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Now,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Trade,  acting  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  powers  reserved  in  the  said  proclamations  and  all  other  powers  there- 
unto them  enabling,  do  hereby  revoke  the  said  licence  dated  the  4th  day  of  November, 
1914,  and  do  hereby  give  and  grant  licence: 

(1)  To  all  persons  residing,  carrying  on  business  or  being  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  pay 

(a)  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  or  persons  residing,  carrying 
on  business  or  being  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

(b)  on  behalf  of  any  person  or  persons  residing,  carrying  on  business  or  being  in 
any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  outside  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  been 
authorized  to  make  such  payments  by  the  Government  of  that  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions 

any  fees  necessary  for  obtaining  the  grant  of,  or  for  obtaining  the  renewal  of  patents, 
or  for  obtaining  the  registration  of  designs  or  trade  marks  or  the  renewal  of  snch 
registration  in  an  "  enemy  country,"  and  to  pay  to  enemy  agents  their  charges  and 
expenses  in  relation  to  the  matters  aforesaid: 

(2)  To  all  persons  residing,  carrying  on  business,  or  being  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(a)  to  pay  on  behalf  of  an  "  enemy  "  any  fees  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
application  for,  or  renewal  of  the  grant  of  patents,  or  on  application  for  the  registra- 
tion of  designs  or  trade  marks  or  the  renewal  of  such  registration,  and  to  pay  agents 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (including  themselves)  their  charges  and  expenses,  if  any, 
in  relation  to  the  matters  aforesaid: 

(b)  to  pay  on  behalf  of  an  "enemy"  to  any  person  or  persons  residing,  carrying 
on  business  or  being  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  outside  the  United 
Kingdom — feubject  to  such  persons  having  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  that 
part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  which  they  reside,  carry  on  business  or  are,  to  pay 
on  behalf  of  an  "  enemy  "  any  such  fees  in  such  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions — 
any  fees  payable  on  application  for,  or  renewal  of,  the  grant  of  patents,  or  on  applica- 
tion for  the  registration  of  designs  or  trade  marks,  or  the  renewal  of  such  registration, 
in  such  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  also  to  pay  to  such  persons  their  charges 
and  expenses,  if  any,  in  relation  to  the  matters  aforesaid. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  December,  1915. 

(Signed)  G.  S.  Barnes, 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

COREA. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Corea  for  the  Year  1914. 
(By  Mr.  Consul- General  Arthur  Hyde  Lay.) 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  TRADE,  1914. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Corea  with  Japan  and  foreign  countries  in  1914,  exclu- 
sive of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £9,965,400,  a  decrease  of  over 
4%  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913,  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  being  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  falling-off  in  imports.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
imports,  exports  and  total  trade  for  the  past  two  years : — 

Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1913   £7,307,150  £3,152,225  £10,459,375 

1914   6,454,878  3,510,522  9,965,400 


Increase  or  decrease  in  1914.        — £852,272         +£358,297        — £493,975 
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Adding  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  £1,038,896  and  £97,160, 
respectively,  amounting  to  £1,136,056  in  all,  the  grand  total  trade  in  1914  was  £11.101,- 
456,  as  against  £11,597,207  in  1913  and  £10,177,483  in  1912. 

TRADE  PRIOR  TO  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR. 

As  indicating  the  condition  of  trade  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  may  be 

interesting  to  quote  the  figures  (exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  bullion)  for  the  seven 

months  ending  July,  1914,  and  compare  them  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period 

in  1913,  as  follows: — 

Period.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

January-July,  1913   £4,117,221         £1,291,668  £5,408,889 

January-July,  1914    3,873,311  1,861,203  5,734,514 


Increase  or  decrease  in  1914.        —£243,910         +£569,535  +£325,625 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  imports  had  already  diminished  by  £243,910,  while  exports 
had  achieved  the  remarkable  increase  of  £569,535. 


EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 

In  spite  of  the  favourable  condition  of  the  export  trade  and  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  import  business,  imports  for  the  year  1914  still  exceeded  exports  by  £2,944,356. 
A  local  newspaper,  commenting  upon  this  fact,  regretted  that  the  important  exports 
were  all  agricultural,  mineral  and  marine  products,  and  urged  the  further  develop- 
ment of  cottage  industries. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Imports  recorded  a  decrease  of  between  11  and  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913. 
This  was  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  general  business  depression  prevailing  since 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  European  war  having  naturally  had  no  small  effect  upon 
the  trade  of  Corea.  But  there  were  also  other  contributing  causes:  Projected  Govern- 
ment undertakings,  such  as  railways,  harbour  works,  etc.,  had  to  a  great  extent  been 
completed,  the  demand  for  railway  and  building  materials,  cement,  etc.,  being  thereby 
diminished,  and  the  curtailment  of  Government  expenditure  consequent  upon  retrench- 
ment had  its  effect  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  so  that  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  various  classes  of  imported  goods  such  as  beverages  and 
comestibles.  With  improved  methods  the  output  of  agricultural  products  is  growing, 
and  moreover  the  low  price  ruling  for  Corean  rice  checked  the  importation  of  foreign 
rice,  wheat  and  millet.  Further,  owing  to  the  gradual  development  of  industries,  the 
Coreans  are  being  more  and  more  supplied  with  the  domestic  article  in  the  case  of 
salt,  cigarettes,  candles,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  import  trade  for  1914  surpassed  that  of  1911, 
which  was  then  the  record  year,  by  over  £900,000. 

Cereals. — The  importation  of  cereals  was  maintained  at  a  high  figure  in  1914, 
though  it  fell  short  by  £276,777  of  that  for  1913. 

Rice. — Imports  dropped  by  £20,882.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  countries 
of  origin  owing  to  the  war;  from  British  India  the  value  of  the  import  declined  by 
£66,938,  or  over  60  per  cent,  from  French  Indo-China  by  £29,564,  while  Siam  supplied 
over  67  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  imports  thence  being  valued  at  £82,880  more  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

Condensed  milk. — Condensed  milk,  with  an  importation  valued  at  £15,720,  dis- 
played an  increase  of  £1,432,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increasing  by  £1,473, 
while  those  from  the  United  States  also  increased  slightly.  Italy  is  tentatively  engag- 
ing in  the  trade  in  condensed  milk  and  sterilized  milk  and  cream. 

Dyes. — Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  aniline  and  alizarine  dyes  dropped  from 
£17,067  to  £6,649,  imports  from  Germany  and  Japan  showing  decreases  of  £5,400  and 
£4,976,  respectively. 
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CANDLES. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  £3,724  in  the  importation  of  candles,  mainly  in  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  which,  however,  still  claimed  over  60  per  cent  of  the  trade,  but 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  from  Japan.  Owing  to  the  erection  at  Susan  of 
a  factory  owned  by  a  British  firm  which  will  probably  control  the  trade  in  mining 
candles,  a  decline  in  the  importation  of  candles  may  be  expected,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  paraffin  wax  and  other  materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

While  there  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton  yarns  of  £22,379,  grey 
shirtings  and  sheetings  and  white  shirtings  and  sheetings  declined  by  £64,696  and 
£47,998  respectively,  T-cloths  by  £3,151,  and  cotton  satins  and  Italians  by  £29,433. 

As  anticipated  in  the  trade  report  for  1913,  the  large  stocks  carried  over  from  that 
year  to  a  great  extent  met  the  demand  in  1914,  with  resulting  reduction  of  importa- 
tion. The  war  and  the  low  price  of  rice  had  a  grave  effect  upon  the  trade  in  cotton 
goods. 

paper. 

Imports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  which  come  chiefly  from  Japan,  were 
less  in  value  than  in  1913. 

According  to  the  latest  official  returns  the  annual  production  of  paper  in  Corea  is 
valued  at  £77,764,  of  which  £69,551  is  Corean  paper,  £7,074  European  paper,  £1,139 
Japanese  paper;  and  paper  manufactures  are  produced  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
£9,908.    Manufactures  consist  of  paper  boxes,  fans,  umbrellas  and  lanterns. 

IRON  AND  STEEL    (INCLUDING  RAILS  AND  FITTINGS ) . 

Though  iron  bars  and  rods  advanced  satisfactorily,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
mainly  profited  thereby,  there  was  a  decline  in  all  the  other  items  under  this  heading, 
notably  in  rails  and  fittings.  Steel  decreased  by  £3,993,  but  the  British  share  rose 
from  41  to  47  per  cent  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  imports  from  Germany. 

With  the  development  of  the  Corean  mining  industry  there  should  be,  when 
quieter  conditions  are  restored,  a  greater  advance  in  British  imports  of  iron  and  steel. 

bicycles. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  evinced  a  decline  of  £3,291,  their  value  amounting  to  £29,- 
990.  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  credited  with  an  increase  of  £1,548  and  £693 
respectively,  so  that  the  decrease  occurred  in  the  importation  from  the  United  King- 
dom. However,  British  machines  were  valued  at  about  £1,500  higher  than  in  1912, 
and  good  orders  have  gone  home  for  delivery  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  importation  of  sewing  machines  almost  doubled  in  1914,  rising  to  £10,518. 
The  United  States  was  the  largest  importer,  with  over  half  the  total  imports.  The 
United  Kingdom  came  next,  the  British  article  being  imported  to  almost  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  preceding  year. 

TINNED  GOODS. 

Though  the  canning  industry  is  carried  on  in  most  cases  on  a  small  scale,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made,  the  value  of  preserved  provisions  produced  in  1914 
being  £34,771,  consisting  of  the  following: — 


Tinned  marine  products..  . 

"  fruit  and  vegetables 
Bottled  provisions  


£32,780 
1,790 
201 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 

In  1914  the  export  trade  reached  the  highest  figures  so  far  attained.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  good  crop  of  rice  and  the  progress  made  in  cotton  cultivation,  so 
that,  nothwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of  both  staples,  the  value  of  their 
exportation  was  higher  than  in  1913.  Other  causes  were  the  increase  in  available 
mining  products,  the  greater  demand  for  cow-hides  and  live  stock  in  Japan,  China, 
and  Asiatic  Kussia,  and,  among  commodities  of  minor  importance,  a  somewhat  larger 
export  of  cigarettes,  leather  manufactures,  vegetable  isinglass,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exportation  of  beans  and  graphite  declined. 

Rice. — There  was  a  bountiful  harvest  of  rice,  the  yield  being  estimated  at  60,294,- 
727  bushels,  or  about  26  per  cent  more  than  the  actual  amount  obtained  in  1913.  There 
was  an  advance  in  exportation  valued  at  £265,927. 

Barley  and  Wheat. — The  estimated  yield  of  barley  and  wheat  in  1914  was 
25,154,645  and  6,065,192  bushels  respectively,  representing  decreases  of  about  4  and 
5  per  cent,  though  the  figures  are  higher  than  those  for  1912  and  previous  years.  The 
barley  crops  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Corea  suffered  severely  from  drought. 

Beans. — The  Corean  bean  crop  for  1914  is  estimated  at  14,081,212  bushels,  an 
increase  of  17^  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913.  Exports  of  soja  beans  showed  an 
enormous  falling  off,  namely,  £175,257,  holders  hesitating  to  dispose  of  their  stocks 
m\  account  of  low  prices. 

Fish. — The  export  of  fish  (fresh,  dried  and  salted)  and  whale  meat  increased  by 
£14,001. 

Ginseng. — Ginseng  is  cultivated  by  private  growers,  from  whom  the  Government 
purchase  the  roots  for  manufacture  at  the  official  factory  at  Songdo.  Great  care  is 
being  taken  to  restore  the  industry  to  its  former  prosperity,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Exports  of  red  ginseng  sent  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha — all  to  China  with  the 
exception  of  a  trifling  quantity  to  other  countries — had  a  slight  decrease. 

Cotton. — In  spite  of  damage  by  insects  in  all  cotton-producing  provinces,  the 
cotton  crop  was  plentiful.  More  land  is  being  placed  under  cultivation  and  the  total 
area  is  now  51,577  acres,  of  which  South  Cholla  province  contributes  44,739  acres, 
the  other  provinces  producing  the  remainder  in  the  following  order:  North  Cholla, 
North  Chung-Chong,  North  Kyeng-Sang,  South  Chung-Chong. 

Gold. — The  export  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  which  is  given  in  a  separate  table, 
again  increased,  but  has  not  yet  returned  to  as  high  a  figure  as  was  recorded  in  1911. 

Graphite. — The  exportation  of  graphite  decreased  by  £5,785,  owing  to  the  war 
which  for  a  time  suspended  shipments  to  Europe.  The  graphite  mines  near  Yong- 
heung,.  South  Kam-Kyeng  province,  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 

Coal. — Exports  of  coal  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  sent  to 
China,  all  goes  to  Japan,  advanced  by  £10,247. 

Ox-hides. — The  trade  in  ox-hides  was  brisk,  recording  an  increase  of  £33,705, 
Japan,  China  and  other  countries  all  taking  a  larger  quantity  than  in  1913.  The 
increased  export  to  Japan  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  large  orders  for  military 
boots  placed  there  by  Russia. 

Live  Stock. — Considerable  activity  was  shown  in  the  export  of  cattle.  Trade 
with  Vladivostok,  which  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  1913,  sprang  into  vigour  after 
the  war  started,  and  exports  to  Asiatic  Russia  reached  a  total  of  £12,059.  The  value 
•f  shipments  to  Japan  also  increased  by  over  50  per  cent. 
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COMPETITIVE   EXHIBITION   IN  SEOUL. 

A  competitive  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Seoul  from  September  11  to  October  31, 
1915,  the  exhibits  being  of  Corean  production  or  manufacture  or  designed  for  utiliza- 
tion in  Corea,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  progress  made  during  the  five  years 
since  Corea  became  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire  and  of  promoting  and  encouraging 
national  production  and  industries.  Certain  articles  produced  outside  of  Corea  may 
be  admitted  as  specimens,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Japanese  and  foreign  manufactures, 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  implements  and  utensils  and  in  addition,  in  the  case  of 
Japanese  manufactures  only,  textiles,  knitted  goods,  yarns,  paper  pottery,  metals  and 
metal  implements  and  utensils,  wooden  manufactures,  lacquerware,  stationery  and  toys, 
miscellaneous  manufactured  articles,  implements  for  silkworm  culture  and  fishery, 
and  vehicles.  Permission  will  be  granted  for  the  exhibition  of  articles  other  than  those 
specified  if  they  are  considered  specially  useful. 

TRADE  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRIES. 

The  share  of  the  principal  nations  interested  in  the  import  trade  was  as  follows : — 

Per  Cent. 


British  Empire   9|* 

Japan   62f 

China.  .   12 

United  States,  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  .  '.   91* 

Siam   3f 

Germany   ljf 

Other  countries   2* 

*  Over.  t  Nearly. 


The  return  of  shipping  for  1914  indicates  a  decrease  of  626  vessels  but  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  220,547  tons.  Some  97  per  cent  of  the  total  shipping  is  Japanese,  4,408 
steamers  of  that  nationality  (tonnage  4,061,838)  having  entered  in  1914. 

COREAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

This  company  (Chosen  Yosen  Kaisha)  opened  a  semi-monthly  service  between 
Shimonoseki  and  Vladivostok,  via  Fusan,  Gensan  and  other  ports  in  October,  1914, 
and  the  same  month  a  steamer  of  472  tons  net  belonging  to  the  same  company  began 
to  ply  between  Chemulpo  and  Chefoo,  to  call  when  possible  at  Dairen,  the  service  being 
extended  to  Tsingato  at  the  beginning  of  1915.  Two  new  ships,  the  KeiJci  Mara  and 
Zenra  Maru,  each  of  563  tons  net,  built  at  the  Osaka  ironworks,  were  added  to  the 
fleet  in  October  and  November  respectively,  and  placed  on  the  run  between  Moji  and 
Yuki  (Ungki)  via  Fusan.  The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the  Government- 
General  is  small,  comprising  at  the  end  of  1914,  79  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
9,483  tons,  and  238  sailing  vessels  of  6,083  tons. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  for  1913,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  figure 
can  be  ascertained,  the  corrected  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Corea  is 
7,081,933  acres.  The  area  covered  by  forests  at  the  close  of  1914  is  estimated  at  38,832,- 
500  acres.  During  the  year  under  review  afforestation  was  carried  out  over  49,172 
acres,  331  acres  being  planted  by  the  Central  Government,  610  acres  by  local  authori- 
ties and  48,231  acres  by  private  individuals. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  the  authorities  are  endeavouring  to  encourage 
farming  is  the  introduction  of  Mongolian  sheep,  which  are  thought  to  be  suited  to  the 
country.  Several  thousands  were  brought  over  in  1914  for  experimental  purposes  and 
sent  to  the  experimental  station  in  Pyengkang  district,  Kang-Won  province. 
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FINANCE. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Government-General  is  to  render  Corea  independent 
of  monetary  aid  from  Japan  proper  in  five  years'  time  by  obtaining-  revenue  from 
increased  taxation,  by  the  encouragement  of  domestic  production  and  by  economy 
and  administration.  The  budget  drawn  up  for  1915-16  failed  to  materialize  owing- 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  and  a  fresh  budget  is  in  preparation  on  the 
basis  of  that  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  provide  funds 
for  necessary  undertakings  by  curtailing  administrative  expenditure.  A  supplemen- 
tary budget  will  be  introduced  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Seoul  Competitive  Exhibition, 
etc. 

No  foreign  loans  were  raised  during  1914.  The  Oriental  Development  Company 
approached  the  Government  with  a  view  to  floating  a  loan  of  some  £2,000,000,  but 
the  European  war  caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  almost  without  parallel  in  the  Midland  iron  and  steel 
industries.  The  prosperity  that  has  emerged  out  of  the  crisis  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  extraordinary  demands  for  war  material  by  our  own  Government  and  the  War 
Departments  of  our  Allies.  These  are  such  as  to  absorb  the  whole  output  of  the  dis- 
trict of  suitable  material,  and  stringent  Government  control  allows  but  little  to  escape 
into  ordinary  channels.  Prices  have  reached  a  level  unsurpassed  since  1872-73,  when 
the  ravages  of  the  Eranco-German  War  were  being  repaired.  At  that  time  marked 
bars,  which  to-day  stand  at  £13  10s.,  reached  £16.  All  other  classes  of  finished  iron 
are,  however,  dearer  now  than  ever  before,  and  ironworkers'  wages  are  higher  than  foi 
at  least  half  a  century.  Apart  from  the  abnormal  demand  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  business  has  been  carried  on  have  been  factors  in  advancing  values.  The 
recruiting  sergeant  has  taken  a  tremendous  toll  of  the  artisans,  and  works  are  under- 
staffed; transport  troubles  have  been  enormous;  coke,  coal,  and  ore  have  been  scarce 
and  dear. 

The  average  net  selling  price  of  the  iron  produced  in  the  district  increased 
steadily  during  the  year.  In  January  and  February — the  figures  are  taken  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board — it  was  £7  8s.  9d.;  for 
March  and  April  it  was  £7  16s.  9d. ;  in  May  and  June  it  rose  to  £8  10s. ;  for  July  and 
August  it  was  £9  lis. ;  and  for  September  and  October,  the  latest  return  available,  it 
worked  out  at  £10  8s.  The  total  puddling  rate  has  risen  from  10s.  3d.  a  ton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  13s.  3d.  now.  By  comparison  with  previous  years  production 
has  fallen  off,  due  mainly  to  depleted  staffs  and,  manufacturers  allege,  in  some  measure 
to  "  slacking."  The  total  output  of  the  seventeen  selected  firms  under  the  Board's 
scheme  for  the  ten  months  for  which  returns  are  available — and  the  figures  give  a 
reliable  indication  of  the  general  experience  of  the  district — was  158,052  tons,  com- 
pared with  146,170  in  1914  (a  year  of  depression  for  the  most  part),  166,981  in  1913, 
and  194,25*8  in  1912.  A  comparison  of  present  day  prices  in  the  different  branches 
with  those  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  instructive.  Marked  bars  were  £9  in 
January,  now  they  are  £13  10s.;  unmarked  bars,  which  stood  at  £7  10s.  to  £7  12s.  6d 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  now  £12  15s.  to  £13;  gas  strip  has  advanced  from 
£7  5s.  and  £7  10s.  to  £12  1.7s.  6d.  and  £13;  and  galvanized  sheets  from  £11  5s.  9d., 
ranging  to  £11  15s.  to  £25  and  £26.  As  regards  steel  business  outside  Government 
requirements  is  for  the  time  being  almost  impossible.  Billets  and  sheet  bars  which  in 
January  fetched  £5  15s.  are  now  valued  at  about  £11. — (London  Morning  Post.) 
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EXPORT  OF  GOODS  TO  SWEDEN  AND  RUSSIA. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Swedish  Government  whereby  licenses  may  be  granted  for  goods  to  be  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  proportionate  transit  facilities  to  and  from 
Russia  through  Sweden. 

Persons,  therefore,  desiring  to  ship  to  Sweden  for  Swedish  consumption  goods  of 
which  the  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sweden  is  prohibited  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  application  in  the  usual  way  to  the  War  Trade  Department,  whose 
acknowledgment  will  contain  a  War  Trade  Department  reference  number. 

They  should  then  communicate  with  their  consignees  in  Sweden,  quoting  the 
War  Trade  Department  number  of  their  application,  and  request  them  to  apply  to  the 
Statens  Handelskomission  at  Stockholm  for  the  necessary  forms  of  guarantee  and 
specification. 

These  guarantee  and  specification  forms  should  be  filled  in  by  the  consignee  with 
the  War  Trade  Department  number  written  on  each,  and  returned  to  the  Statens 
Handelskomisision  together  with  six  Swedish  Crowns,  to  cover  the  charges  of  the 
Swedish  Authorities  and  British  Consulate  fees. 

If  the  Statens  Handelskomission  recommend  the  application  they  will  arrange  for 
the  guarantee  to  be  attested  by  the  British  Consul  and  approach  the  British  Legation 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  transit  exchange.  The  British  Legation  will 
then  forward  the  documents  to  the  War  Trade  Department  through  the  usual  channel. 

Persons  desiring  to  ship  goods,  the  export  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Sweden  is  prohibited,  to  Russia  in  transit  across  Sweden  should,  if  the  goods  are 
included  in  the  Swedish  prohibited  list,  make  application  in  the  usual  way  either  (a) 
to  the  Secretary,  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement,  India  House,  Kings- 
way,  W.C.,  if  the  goods  are  intended  for  the  Russian  Government,  or  (b)  to  the  Secre- 
tary, War  Trade  Department,  4  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  S.W.,  if  the  goods 
are  not  for  the  Russian  Government. 

The  applications  should  state  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  goodfc,  their  net  and  gross 
weight  (at  least  approximately)  and  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  shipment. 
No  application  should  be  made  for  a  license  unless  the  goods  will  actually  be  ready 
for  shipment  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  application.  In  cases  where  it  will 
take  more  than  two  months  to  manufacture  the  goods,  the  War  Trade  Department  will 
always  be  prepared  to  advise  as  to  the  probability  of  a  license  for  their  export  from  the 
United  Kingdom  being  eventually  granted. 

The  routes  which  must  be  followed  and  steamship  companies  by  which  the  good? 
must  be  carried  will  be  indicated  by  the  War  Trade  Department  when  issuing  the 
license,  or  by  the  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement  when  issuing  the 
necessary  permit. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

DYESTUFF  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

With  further  reference  to  the  information  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  616 
on  the  above  subject,  word  has  now  been  received  from  the  Acting  Trade  Cormniv:- 
sioner  at  Yokohama,  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  company,  which  will  be  called  the  Nihon  Senryo  Kabushiki  Kaisha  Company. 
This  company  will  be  organized  with  a  capital  of  yen  8,000,000,  divided  into  160,000 
shares  at  yen  50  each.  Of  this,  70,000  shares  were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  promoters  and 
the  remaining  90,000  shares  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  December.  The  president 
of  the  company  will  probably  be  Mr.  K.  Okura,  the  well  known  business  man  who  is 
head  of  the  important  firm  of  Okura  and  company,  Tokio.  The  first  factory  will  be 
built  in  Tokio,  Osaka,  or  in  the  north  of  Kiushiu,  probably  close  to  the  Wakamatsu 
Iron  Works,  from  which  the  necessary  benzol  is  to  be  obtained.  The  plant  of  the 
above  mentioned  works  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  producing  2,400  tons  of  benzol. 
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THE  PORT  OF  VLADIVOSTOK  IN  1914. 

The  Russo-French  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Petrograd  has  published  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  port  of  Vladivostok  in  1914,  which  is  in  substance  as  follows : — 

At  the  beginning  of  1914  the  great  commercial  activity  encouraged  the  hope  that 
the  movement  of  trade  would  surpass  the  figures  for  1913  and  reach  about  1,800,000 
short  tons.  The  realization  of  this  hope  was  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  financial  market  of  Vladivostok  was  noticeably  stronger,  owing  to  the  credits 
offered  by  the  State  Bank  to  various  branches  of  the  local  industries,  which  were 
greatly  depressed  by  the  crisis  of  1912-13.  However,  the  war  so  disturbed  business  that 
the  total  movement  was  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  activity  of  the  port  was  suspended  for  six  weeks.  In  September  the  port  resumed 
business,  but  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  because  the  customary  traffic  with  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  ceased,  and  the  steamers  that  were  en  route  and  had  put  in  at 
neutral  ports  had  to  return  to  the  ports  from  which  they  had  departed.  Moreover, 
commercial  intercourse  with  northern  Europe  had  for  years  been  carried  on  by  vessels 
flying  the  German  flag,  and  in  spite  of  efforts  to  that  end  Americans  and  Japanese 
were  unable  immediately  to  replace  European  goods.  Fortunately,  local  merchants 
had  stocks  sufficiently  large  not  only  to  prevent  a  crisis  but  to  prevent  prices  from 
reaching  an  alarming  height. 

During  the  year  1914,  542  vessels,  of  840,787  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Vladivostok, 
against  600  vessels  of  973,609  tons  in  1913.  In  1914  the  number  of  vessels  that 
departed  from  Vladivostok  was  543,  with  a  tonnage  of  842,626,  against  604  vessels  in 
1913  representing  976,296  tons. 

The  most  important  exports  from  Vladivostok  are  merchandise  from  Manchuria, 
especially  beans,  oil  cake,  and  hempseed.  In  1914  the  exports  of  Manchurian  products 
amounted  to  388,000  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,300,000.  Exports  of  merchandise  of 
local  origin  amounted  to  30,700  tons,  valued  at  $1,751,000,  an  increase  in  value  over 
the  figure  for  the  preceding  year.  The  abundant  fish  of  the  northern  waters  could  not 
be  sold  advantageously  because  the  markets  of  England  and  Germany,  which  ordinarily 
take  all  that  is  offered,  were  inaccessible  and  the  merchants  had  to  sell  caviar  and  fish 
on  the  interior  Russian  markets.  Wood  dealers  also  were  in  a  somewhat  critical  posi- 
tion, but  they  were  successful  towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  sending  to  England  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wood  of  excellent  quality. 

Commerce  with  China  and  Japan  showed  some  increase;  there  were  sold  consider- 
able quantities  of  herrings  and  other  fish,  fertilizers,  wood,  and  staghorns.  Exports 
of  the  last-named  product  have  considerably  augmented  since  sufficient  inducements 
were  offered  to  farmers  in  the  Ussuri  district  to  engage  in  deer  raising.  Exports  of 
aspen  wood,  which  is  used  in  Japan  for  making  matches,  fell  off,  owing,  it  is  supposed, 
to  sufficient  stocks  in  Japan.   The  high  freight  rates  also  may  have  had  some  influence. 

In  imports  at  Vladivostok  the  first  place  among  foreign  countries  was  held  by 
Japan,  which  supplied  the  following  products:  Copper,  3,720  tons;  clean  rice,  2,890 
tons;  cement,  2,170  tons. — (LJ 'Economist e  Europeen.) 

CHINESE  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  progress  of  the  import  of  machinery  into  China  has  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
expectations  entertained  five  or  six  years  ago.  By  collating  the  figures  of  import  of 
the  following  items  in  the  customs  returns  since  1910,  viz.,  locomotives  and  tenders, 
electrical  materials  and  fittings,  telegraph  and  telephone  materials,  machinery  and 
parts  of  machinery,  railway  carriages  and  wagons  and  other  vechicles,  it  is  found 
that,  roughly  speaking,  the  values  imported  were:  1910,  £2,340,000;  1911,  £1,780,000; 
1912,  £1,800,000;  1913,  £2,200,000;  and  1914,  £2,430,000.  The  only  items  which  show 
a  steady  increase  are  electrical  materials,  propelling  machinery,  textile  machinery  and 
motor  cars. 

Undoubtedly  electrical  requirements  offer  the  most  promising  field  at  present  for 
British  engineering  enterprise.    The  increasing  demand  for  lighting  and  power  in 
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the  settlements  at  Shanghai  is  of  itself  worthy  of  attention,  while  all  over  the  country 
electric  lighting  installations  are  being  established  or  enlarged.  Although,  as  pointed 
out  before,  German  imports  of  electrical  materials  have  overtaken  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  manufactures  are  well  represented  in  recent  installations  of 
electric  light. 

As  regards  the  import  of  machinery  generally,  apart  from  electrical  materials, 
the  lead  of  British  goods  is,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  returns,  well  maintained. 

The  attention  of  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  extending  the  sale  of  their 
machinery  in  China  is  invited  to  the  following  considerations,  which  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  importers  in  that  country.  Agents  should  be  chosen  if  possible  who 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  engineering.  In  order  to  ensure  success  the  agents 
must  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  meet  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  of  finding  a  market,  and  must  further  be  prepared  to  give  extended 
credits  to  trustworthy  Chinese  purchasers.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.,  should  clearly 
state  the  time  of  delivery  and  the  terms  of  payment,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
plans  and  illustrations.  Lastly,  the  agents  should  be  freely  supplied  with  attractive 
catalogues,  samples  and,  if  possible,  working  models  of  special  machinery.  All  this 
means  that  if  manufacturers  desire  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  China  machinery 
market  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  to  accept  certain,  not 
inconsiderable,  financial  risks. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

FINANCIAL   SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL. 

H.  M.  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janiero  reports  that  it  is  announced  that  the  President 
of  Brazil  has  decided  to  promote,  with  all  possible  despatch,  the  following  measures, 
which  are  intended  to  relieve  the  present  financial  situation  in  the  Republic: — 

(1)  The  revision  of  the  customs  tariff;  a  mixed  commission  composed  of  four 
senators  and  five  deputies  is  to  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  (see 
page  321  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  the  4th  November  last). 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  carrying  trade  in  respect  to  which  proposals  are  to 
be  submitted  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  shortly  of  all  the  principal 
directors  of  means  of  transport  in  Brazil — railway,  maritime  and  river. 

(3)  The  utilization  of  the  national  coal  deposits  which  are  found  principally  in 
the  south  of  the  country  and  which,  it  is  believed,  would,  if  properly  exploited,  success- 
fully compete  with  imported  coal. 

(4)  The  development  of  the  pastoral  industry  through  improvements  in  the 
breed  of  cattle  by  importing  foreign  stock. 

(5)  The  development  of  the  meat  industry  by  the  construction  of  refrigerating 
establishments  and  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  with  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Line  for  the  transport  of  meat  to  foreign  markets. 

(6)  The  encouragement  of  the  rubber  trade  by  financial  assistance  to  be  afforded 
through  the  agencies  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  Para  and  Manaos. 

The  Diario  Official  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  publishes  a  decree  (No.  3,013)  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  obligation  of  the  Conversion  Bank  to  exchange  notes  for  gold 
remains  suspended  up  to  December  31,  1916.  This  disposition,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  exchange  of  notes  destined,  by  order  of  the  Government,  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  external  debt  of  the  Republic. — (H.  M.  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

WOOD-PULP  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  informed  the  Department  that 
a  new  company  to  be  called  the  Nippon  Kwagaku  Kaisha  is  being  organized  in  Japan, 
with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  yen.  The  principal  object  of  the  company  will  be  to 
manufacture  wood-pulp  in  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghalien),  where  it  is  said  that 
felling  rights  have  been  obtained  over  large  tracts  of  forest.  It  is  intended  to  set 
up  a  factory  capable  of  producing  about  12,000  tons  of  pulp  a  year. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  December  30,  1915. 


Fort  William — 

C  P.  R  

<  'onsolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Go  

O'ilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 
T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . . 
Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 

Grain  afloat  ,  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..,  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  ....   

Midland— 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co   . 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

CDllingwood  

Goderich   

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co.   

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. , 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

2,015,086 
994,366 
1,179,664 
699,419 
1,116,618 
3,054,358 
1,258,660 
910,748 
508,548 

3,022,092 
159,567 
l,659,r 
1,125,775 


17,704,746 


21,273 
1,052,133 
22,191 

1,095,597 


440, 5i 

379,652 
186,931 
1,045,360 
2,597,106 
41 

493,068 


891,540 


740,083 
494,769 


3,509 
171,111 


7,443,688 


26,244,031 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

500,146 
273,986 
399,596 
119,405 
229,874 
1,490,727 
447,141 
350,588 
148,323 

1,413  298 
54,704 
692,153 
766,689 


6,886,628 


59,223 
43,805 
21,471 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

204,282 
36,654 
86,615 
35,729 
42,703 
88,626 

130,866 
58,580 


303,529 
18,871 
93,009 


1,137,792 


124,499 


190,418 
834,898 
1,543,099 


22,855 


Not 
1,198,139 


693,527 
1,106,703 
13,302 
62,342 


1,731 
698 
444 


2,87* 


115,042 


151,608 
58,048 
22,703 


reported 


20,301 


5,665,283 


12,676,410 


72,016 


439,718 


1,580,383 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


81,590 
174,075 


101,258 
100,907 


30,190 


107,214 
108,896 
77,089 


781,219 


19,794 
3,383 


23,177 


tl,088 


8,920 


1-1,001 


/  +2,089 

I  8,920 

/  t2,089 

\  813,316 


}  13,559,698 


|  41,316,229 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
December  30,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

14,712 

2,509,403 
1,270.764 
1,591,425 
224,595 
232,925 

"l,  599 j  86  i 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

79,230 
7,154,199 
3,347,006 
2,379,858 
1,240,206 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

93,942 
10,436,645 
4,802,299 
4,046,489 
1,486, 954 
235,364 
4,997 
4,011,566 

773,043 
184,529 
75,20i 
22, 1 53 
2,439 
4,997 
3V230 

N"r»  ft 

2,378,472 

16,578,971 

1,095,597 

7,443,683 

25,118,256 

1  125  775 

1,125,775 

Oats— 

Mn  i  n  w 

17,704,746 



26,244,031 

212,531 

O   ?7  A  O    U  *_>  1 

2,743,631 
1,345,326 
430  3/6 

1  943 
46, 331 
25,114 
28  940 
2,' 772 
5,46? 
13,937 

4  782 
2,701,130 
1,511,815 
}*2,».98 
190,237 
353,904 
820  717 

219,256 
5,491,092 
2,*82,255 
542,014 
193,009 
359,366 
2,222,731 

"RV  No  1  TTooH 
Nri  1  TTooH 

No  2 

Other 

1,388.077 

Tnt-.nls  Data 

6,886,628 

124  499 

5,665,283 

12,676,410 

766,687 

766, 6S7 

55,115 
821,517 
288,6(58 

56,959 
110,513 
247,581 

Barley- 
No.  20.  W  

55,145 
295  731 
10493 

Nn  3  f!  W 

523,051 
278,037 
56  959 
90^212 

"1  OA  COO 

189,533 

2,735 
138 

No  4  C  W 

TP  an  A 

20,301 
58,048 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C...   

No.  2  C.W  

-1  ,  .1.1?  1)4    *'  *-i 

2,873 

439,718 

1,580,383 

648,686 
72,326 
30,751 

22,456 
368 
10 
37 
306 

671,142 
72,694 
30,761 
37 
38,682 

813.316 
2,089 

No.  3  O.W  

29,456 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

781,217 

23,177 

8,920 
2,089 



26,510,385 

1,246,146 

13,559,698 

41,316,229 

90362—4 
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Since  reported  in  store  at  Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Goderich,  Ont. 


Wheat — ■  Bushels. 

No.  1  Hard   25,404 

No.  1  Northern   157,630 

No.  2        "   259,535 

No.  3        "    142,058 

No.  4        "    96,377 

Other.  .  .   124,269 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.W   26,608 

No.  2   82,000 

Other   49,410 


Total   963,291 


Wheat  afloat,  No.  1  Northern   104,495 

No.  2        "   33,374 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

11.  Banner  oats. — A  British  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  banner  oats 
delivered  either  Liverpool,  Manchester  or  Bristol. 

12.  Seeds. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  purchase  seed  pen-;  and  ail  other  kinds  of 
seeds.    Full  particulars  should  be  sent  and  prices  delivered  Gloucester  if  possible. 

13.  Seeds. — A  Norfolk  firm  is  open  to  purchase  seed  peas  and  clover  seed. 

14.  Peas. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  increase  the  purchases  of  seed  peas.  Prices 
should  include  delivery  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

15.  Clothes  pegs. — A  large  firm  of  importers  at  Manchester  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  clothes  pegs,  4J-inch  and  5-inch,  packed  in  wooden  boxes 
containing  5  gross. 

16.  Corset  studs. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Bristol,  England,  for  corset 
studs  packed  in  200-pound  barrels.  The  price  at  present  would  be  about  thirty  cents 
and  a  third  delivered  carriage  paid.  Sample  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

17.  Woodenware. — A  London  company  which  usually  purchases  supplies  from 
the  United  States,  is  open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pastry 
boards,  meat  boards,  sleeve  boards,  folding  clothes  racks,  clothes  pins,  spring  clothes 
clips. 
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18.  Timber. — An  importing  company  in  Dunedin,  N.Z.,  desires  to  import  Cana- 
dian softwoods  and  other  timber,  principally  from  British  Columbia.  For  further 
information  see  page  12. 

19.  Nails  and  barbed  wire. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  countersunk  chequered  head  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire. 

20.  Wood-pulp  boards  and  straw  boards.— A  Manchester  firm,  doing  a  home  and 
export  trade,  is  in  the  market  for  supplies  of  wood-pulp  boards  and  straw  boards.  They 
are  open  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  Samples  of  the  wood-pulp  boards  desired  can  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

21.  English  pattern  bicycle  valves. — A  British  manufacturing  firm  of  bicycle 
covers  and  tubes  is  in  the  market  for  supplies  of  bicycle  valves  according  to  English 
patterns.  Several  thousand  gross  are  required.  Samples  may  be  inspected  and  further 
particulars  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
to  File  A-1728.) 

22.  Canadian  flour. — Mexican  buyers  desire  quotation  with  samples  for  flour 
delivered  Mexican  port. 

23.  London  agencies. — A  London  firm  seeks  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  grocery  and  other  lines. 

24.  Grain  spirit. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian  grain  spirit. 

25.  Fish  glue. — A  firm  in  the  South  of  England  wishes  to  purchase  supplies  of 
Canadian  fish  glue,  and  asks  for  names  of  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion. 

26.  Bottles. — A  Lancashire  firm  of  wholesale  dairymen  seeks  supplies  of  white- 
glass  bottles,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

27.  French  agencies. — A  correspondent  in  the  South  of  France  wishes  to  secure 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods. 

28.  Domestic  hardware,  brushware,  etc. — A  London  firm  claiming  a  good  connec- 
tion seeks  the  agency,  upon  a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic 
hardware,  brushware,  electrical  accessories,  press  buttons,  and  dress  press  fasteners 
(snappers). 

29.  Dry  salted  codfish. — A  London  firm  who  are  regular  buyers  of  dry  salted  cod- 
fish ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  curers  in  Canada  who  are  in  a  position  to  fill  export 
orders. 

30.  Fish. — A  firm  of  fish  merchants  in  Liverpool  desire  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
exporters  to  this  country  of  various  kinds  of  fish. 

31.  Enamelled  ware,  woodenware  and  wire  nails. — A  London  company  is  open 
to  purchase  supplies  of  enamelled  ware,  woodenware  of  all  kinds  and  wire  nails,  and 
invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  fill  orders. 

32.  Canned  goods  and  dried  fruits. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  agency 
of  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  also  of  dried  fruits. 

33.  Woodenware,  etc. — A  London  importer  who  is  interested  in  woodenware  for 
household  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  surgical  instruments 
and  appliances,  surgical  glass  and  chinaware,  enamelled  ware,  etc.,  invites  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

34.  Wrought  iron  pipe. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  up  to  4£-inch,  who  can  fill  orders. 
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35.  Safety  razor. — A  Paris  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  report  a  good  opening 
in  France  for  safety  razors,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
seeking  business. 

■ 

36.  Manganese  ore. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  owners 
of  Canadian  mines  producing  manganese  ore. 

37.  Binder  twine. — A  Cape  Town  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  on  binder 
twine. 

38.  South  African  Agencies. — A  manufacturers'  representative  with  branch  offices 
and  sample  rooms  in  Johannesburg  and  Durban,  will  take  up  agencies  in  flour,  cereal 
foods,  bacon  and  hams,  cheese,  butter,  canned  goods,  canned  salmon,  sardines,  and  pro- 
prietary articles. 

39.  Lumber. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  agents  and  importers  request  correspondence 
from  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  ship  lumber  to  South  Africa. 

40.  Frozen  fish  and  poultry. — A  Lancashire  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  frozen  fish  and  also  of  poultry. 
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1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  op  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio  Apaitadc  129C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capueines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, "Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab'e 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Add"  ess,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner,  North  Bri  'sh 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    MrKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sonlums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  Brit      Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul.  • 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  January  17,  1916.  No.  625 


Mr.  RICHARD  GRIGG. 

I  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  the 
sudden  and  lamented  demise  of  Richard  Grigg,  Esq.,  who,  since  1912,  had  been 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  as  "  Commissioner  of 
Commerce." 

Mr.  Grigg  brought  to  his  work  in  the  Department  a  rich  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  business  and  commercial  life,  a  ripe  knowledge  of  and  aptitude  for 
administrative  methods  and  the  advantage  of  extensive  travel  and  keen  powers 
of  observation.  Though  born  in  England,  he  spent  his  younger  days  in  Canada, 
and  thus  early  acquired  an  interest  in  the  country  which  in  later  life,  after  a 
successful  business  career  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  to  renew,  first  as  British 
Commissioner  and  head  of  its  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  in  Canada,  and 
later  as  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Commerce.  He  thus  happily  combined  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  commercial  needs  and  resources  of  both  countries. 

Upon  his  appointment  in  Canada  he  set  himself  to  work  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  and  bringing  the 
possibilities  of  markets  abroad  to  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  producers  at 
home.  The  Bulletin  as  a  medium  thereto  was  under  his  special  direction  and 
supervision,  and  has  rapidly  made  an  indispensable  place  for  itself  on  the  refer- 
ence tables  of  thousands  of  our  manufacturers  and  business  men  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 

Since  his  connection  with  the  Department,  Mr.  Grigg,  in  addition  to  his 
extensive  travels  in  Canada,  had  made  thorough  commercial  examinations  and 
inquiries  in  Great  Britain  and  several  North  Sea  countries  of  Europe,  in  Russia, 
in  China  and  Japan,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  future  commercial  inter- 
changes in  his  careful  and  exhaustive  studies  and  observations  thereon.  His 
reports  have  proved  most  valuable,  and  in  connection  with  his  able  analysis  of 
German  trade  with  all  countries  and  especially  with  Canada,  have  been  of  great 
value  to  our  business  men  in  the  furtherance  and  direction  of  trade. 

Mr.  Grigg  brought  to  his  work  great  diligence  and  that  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  took  a  deep 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Trade  Commissioners,  especially 
the  younger  men,  and  constantly  aided  them  by  wise  advice  and  timely  sugges- 
tions, and  thus  created  an  esprit  de  corps  which  is  invaluable  to  a  body  of 
workers  spread  over  the  habitable  globe. 

In  his  passing  the  Empire  has  lost  a  strong  and  worthy  son,  the  Depart- 
ment a  trusted  and  invaluable  public  servant,  the  business  men  of  Canada  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  adviser,  and  I  myself  a  valued  friend  and  co-worker. 

George  E.  Foster, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  December  1,  1915. 

TEMPORARY  CLOSING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

How  long  the  Panama  canal  will  remain  closed  to  traffic  cannot  be  conjectured  in 
Australia.  Private  telegraphic  advices,  received  in  Melbourne  yesterday  from  New 
York,  indicate  a  possibility  of  the  great  waterway  not  being  available  for  traffic  for 
some  four  to  six  months  hence.  Steamers  from  Australia,  after  waiting  a  fortnight 
at  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal,  were  compelled  to  proceed  via  the  straits  of 
Magellan  to  Atlantic  ports-  to  load  for  the  return  voyage.  In  this  way  some  large 
lines  of  Canadian  products  will  be  delayed  in  reaching  their  Australian  port  of 
destination. 

Inversely,  it  is  stated  that  steamers  which  loaded  at  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of 
going  through  the  canal  to  discharge  at  New  Zealand  first,  are  of  necessity  coming 
via  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope  and  will  pass  Australia — owing  to  the  storage  of  the 
cargo — for  New  Zealand  ports  subsequently  returning  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  thus, 
unavoidably,  delaying  the  delivery  of  urgently  required  products. 

THE  FREIGHT  "  FAMINE." 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  affecting  commercial  and  shipping  interests 
at  the  present  time  is  the  question  of  freightage  on  cargo  carried  from  oversea  coun- 
tries to  Australia  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  "  freight  famine  "  as  now  exists,  not  only 
on  the  routes  between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  but  the  whole  world  over, 
has  probably  never  been  heretofore  experienced.  Outside  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, few  people  are  aware  of  the  enormous  freight  increases  which  have  been 
imposed  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Freight  on  most  lines  of  cargo  imported  into 
Australia  from  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
40  to  90  per  cent. 

As  the  freights  advance,  importers  must  pass  on  the  increased  cost  of  merchan- 
dise and  commodities  to  the  consumer.  From  the  public  standpoint,  the  only  factor 
considered  is  this  apparently  never-ending  addition  to  the  cost  of  living. 

The  freight  rates  on  exports  from  Australia  have,  concurrently,  advanced  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  The  cost  of  shipping  primary  products,  such  as  wool,  butter,  hides, 
leather,  tallow,  etc.,  to  England,  the  Far  East,  Africa  and  America  has  increased  in 
almost  the  same  proportion  as  inward  cargo. 

With  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  vessel  that  can  float  across  the  Pacific,  being 
engaged  earning  high  freights,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  shipping  British  Colum- 
bia timber  oversea.  The  importation  of  several  staple  lines  of  Canadian  production 
into  Australia  is  being  greatly  retarded  through  inability  to-  obtain  the  necessary 
shipping  facilities. 

VALUE  OF  SUBSIDIZED  STEAMSHIP  LINES  TO  AUSTRALASIA. 

Canadian  exporters  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  have  been 
fortunate  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  the  achievement  of  the  lines  of  steamers 
subsidized  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  maintaining  practically  an  unbroken 
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itinerary.  Shippers  from  Vancouver  have  had  available  large  steamers  leaving  that 
port  every  twenty-eight  days  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Exporters  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  have  had  a  superior  type  of  cargo  steamers,  more  than  average 
speed,  to  depend  upon  for  a  monthly  service  to  Australasian  ports. 

If  the  steamers  had  not  been  under  contract  to  the  Canadian  Government,  it 
would  appear  almost  certain  that  they  would  have  either  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Admiralty  or  that  they  would  be  engaged  in  more  remunerative  work  for  the  owners 
on  the  comparatively  short  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 

LEATHER  CLOTHS  IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

There  is  an  extensive  and  growing  market  in  Australia  for  leather  cloths  in 
qualities  suitable  for  furniture,  upholstery,  coach  and  motor  car  trimming,  book- 
binding, bag-making  and  other  industries.  For  furniture  and  upholstery  the  chief 
demand  is  now  for  two-colour  effects  in  antique,  crocodile  and  Spanish  grains  in  cloths 
of  sateen  or  drill  backs,  widths  from  48  to  54  inches  and  in  lengths  from  14  to  50 
yards.  In  plain  cloths  there  is  also  a  fair  demand  principally  in  brown,  green  and 
blue,  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  coach  and  motor  car  body  building  trades. 

For  book-binding  and  bag-making,  plain  colour  cloths  in  cheap  muslin  qualities 
and  better  grades,  in  widths  from  36  to  48  inches,  and  in  all  varieties  of  leather  grains 
and  colours  are  called  for  by  users  of  this  material. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  cloths,  desirous  of  exploiting  the  Australian 
market,  are  invited  to  forward  several  sets  of  their  complete  range  of  samples  to  this 
office,  together  with  their  lowest  wholesale  quotations  upon  the  basis  of  "  free  on  board 
steamer "  at  St.  John  or  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  their  goods  before 
Australian  importers.  Quotations  at  factory  point  will  not  be  considered  by  buyers, 
and — if  the  values  meet  competition  from  other  sources — there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  a  bank  credit  to  cover  all  purchases  made,  thus  constituting,  what  is  prac- 
tically, a  cash  purchase. 

DEMAND  FOR  DRY  GOODS. 

As  is  the  experience  in  many  other  branches  of  trade,  dry  goods  warehousemen  in 
Australia,  who  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  goods  which  are 
in  demand,  can  find  a  ready  outlet  for  their  commodities  at  greatly  enhanced  values 
and  are  assured  of  a  substantial  turnover.  Urgent  appeals  for  replenishments  from 
oversea  are  without  result,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  many  lines  at  usual  sources  of 
supply  and  the  limited  amount  of  freight  accommodation  available. 

The  representatives  of  some  enterprising  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods 
are  now  obtaining  a  considerable  volume  of  orders  from  Australian  wholesale  ware- 
houses. The  domestic  demand  and  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces  preclude  other  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
splendid  opportunity,  now  available,  of  introducing  new  lines  to  Australian  buyers 
eager  to  obtain  supplies  from  almost  any  British,  neutral  or  allied  source. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Developments  in  the  oversea  steel  markets  are  of  a  serious  character  to  Aus- 
tralian importers.  With  the  pressure  of  the  immense  deliveries  for  munitions  and 
other  war  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  market  conditions  or  deliveries 
will  be  a  month  or  two  ahead. 

The  most  important  feature  has  been  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  quotations  by 
the  principal  United  States  steel  companies  doing  business  with  Australia.  Offers 
submitted  by  cable  to  Canadian  companies  have  also  been  declined  on  the  ground  that 
the  prices  were  unattractive. 

American  wire  is  to-day  quoted  at  about  $14  per  ton  less  than  Canadian  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  ocean  port,  but  the  quantities  available  are  limited.    With  the  advance  in 
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steel  products,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  freights,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
developments  the  stocks  held  in  Australia  are  quite  inadequate  to  face  the  trading 
situation. 

COMMONWEALTH  INCOME  TAX  ON  OVERSEA  FIRMS. 

Under  the  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  as  amended,  the  position  of  an  agent 
selling  goods  for  a  foreign  principal  is  stated  to  be  as  follows: — ■ 

Goods  are  deemed  to  be  sold  in  Australia  if  there  is  an  Australian  representative 
who  receives  commission  or  salary  for  obtaining  orders,  or  for  influencing  the  sale 
of  the  goods.  The  absentee  principal  is  taxable  on  an  income  equivalent  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold.  The  agent  is  taxed  on  the  amount  of  his 
.commission  or  salary.  The  agent  is  required  to  make  returns  on  his  own  behalf  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  and  he  is  required  also  to  pay  not  only  his  own  tax, 
fout  the  tax  assessed  against  the  principal,  out  of  any  of  his  principal's  money  coming 
into  his  hands.  For  the  first  year  of  tax  only  the  agent  is  relieved  of  personal  liability 
in  respect  of  the  tax  of  his  principal,  but  this  does  not  relieve  the  principal.  Before 
the  agent  is  relieved  he  must  satisfy  the  commissioner  that  he  has  none  of  his 
principal's  money  and  will  receive  none  out  of  which  the  tax  can  be  paid,  and  also 
that  the  principal  has  refused  to  pay  the  tax. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  representatives  of  British  manufacturers  that  their 
principals  have  already  to  pay  a  high  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  a 
British  manufacturer  not  represented  in  Australia  would  escape  the  local  tax,  while 
those  who  were  represented  by  agents  or  travellers  were  made  liable. 

The  obvious  difficulty  in  collecting  the  income  tax,  from  the  Australian  repre- 
sentatives of  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  possessions,  is  recognized 
by  the  Department  which  has  relieved  the  agent  from  the  responsibility  of  payment 
for  the  first  year  only,  while  maintaining  the  liability  of  the  oversea  principal. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SERUMS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  to  establish  an  institute  for  the 
preparation  of  vaccines,  serums  and  anti-toxins,  in  extension  of  the  work  hitherto 
carried  on  by  the  Quarantine  Department  in  making  supplies  of  calf  lymph  available 
during  the  outbreak  of  smallpox  some  two  years  ago.  The  larger  scheme  is  to  meet 
emergencies  such  as  have  recently  arisen  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  Australia  would  no  longer  be 
dependent  upon  supplies  from  abroad,  and  the  local  product  would  be  fresher  and  more 
potent.  In  1913  serums,  vaccines  and  anti-toxins  to  the  value  of,  approximately, 
£15,000  were  imported  into  the  Commonwealth.  The  new  institute  will  probably 
"be  established  at  Canberra — the  future  federal  capital — and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
•cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  will  not  exceed  £15,000  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
About  £2,500. 

QUEENSLAND   SUGAR  CROP  ACQUIRED  BY  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  next  season's  sugar  crop  at  the  same  price,  £18  ($87.60), 
per  ton  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  crop.  It  is  estimated, 
owing  to  the  comparative  failure  in  the  sugar  output  in  Queensland,  that  130,000 
tons  will  have  to  be  imported  before  the  next  season's  crop  is  available.  Some  months 
ago  the  Commonwealth  Government  arranged  with  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Company  (with  head  office  at  Sydney)  to  import  the  necessary  sugar  to  supply  the 
shortage  until  this  season's  Australian  production  became  marketable,  and  it  is  prob- 
able the  arrangement  will  be  continued  until  such  time  as  the  trading  conditions  are 
.again  upon  a  normal  basis. 
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BY-PRODUCTS  OF  SUGAR  GOING  TO  WASTE. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  means  cannot  be  found  for  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  by-products  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland.  The  official  returns, 
however,  show  that  the  1914  crushing  season  yielded  something  over  8,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses,  which  was  1,069,118  gallons  below  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  production  of  1914,  distillers  and  others  took  2,500,000  gallons,  approximately; 
135,390  gallons  were  made  into  syrup,  898,693  gallons  were  turned  into  food  for  stock, 
476,556  gallons  were  used  as  manure,  and  something  less  than  1,000,000  gallons  were 
retained  on  hand,  while  37 h  per  cent  of  the  total  was  absolutely  wasted.  It  is  suggested 
in  the  report  of  the  Government  statistician  that  the  wastage  was  due  to  freights  and 
other  charges. 

Some  years  ago  the  question  of  shipping  molasses  to  Canada  was  investigated 
by  this  office  on  behalf  of  Queensland  inquirers,  but  the  high  cost  of  casks  and  the 
absence  of  adequate  freight  facilities  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  exports  being 
payable.  Possibly,  in  the  form  of  cattle  feed,  Queensland  may  export  molasses  to 
the  Pacific  coast  when  moderate  freight  rates  are  available. 


CHINA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  December  7,  1915. 

MACHINERY. 

The  classifications  of  machinery  as  given  in  the  Chinese  customs  returns  are 
far  from  being  complete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  define  or  record  the  quanti- 
ties imported  in  many  lines.  The  following  classification  alone  is  given  with  values 
of  total  importations  for  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914 : — 


Imports. 


Machinery — 

Agricultural  

Propelling,  boilers,  turbines,  etc  

Textile  industry,  carding,  weaving,  etc. 
Brewing,  distilling,  and  sugar  making.. 
Embroidering,  knitting,  and  sewing.  . . 

Unclassed  

Electrical  and  fittings  


1012. 


Taels . 


61,727 
506,392 
458,616 
32,771 
1,302,565 
3,627,077 
1,719,645 


1913. 


Taels 


113,077 
658,349 
839,724 
49,108 
915, 89S 
5,538,579 
2,407,070 


The  great  bulk  of  the  machinery  coming  into  China  is  quoted  in  the  Customs 
returns  as  unclassed.  Such  classification  is  obviously  of  no  value  in  a  trade  report, 
and  while  presumably  it  comprises  all  such  articles  as  flour-milling  machinery,  mining 
and  well-boring  machines,  rice-hulling  machines  and  cotton  gins  as  well  as  lathes  and 
other  machines  of  a  similar  class.  There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of 
any  one  article  has  been  imported  in  any  given  year. 
Tael  =  0*67  cents  in  Canadian  currency. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  MACHINERY  IMPORTS. 

The  importation  of  machinery  into  China  within  recent  years  with  the  exception 
of  electrical  machinery  has  not  greatly  increased,  and  notwithstanding  reports  of 
German  success  in  such  lines  the  customs  returns  show  no  appreciable  advance  in  the 
quantity  of  machinery  imported.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  China  has  not 
advanced  so  far  in  industrial  activities  as  to  demand  any  very  extensive  employment 
of  labour-saving  devices,  and  that  her  methods  are  still  to  a  large  extent  in  the  primi- 
tive stages  of  former  times.  There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  this,  such  as  the 
natural  conservatism  of  the  people  which  cause  them  to  cling  to  old  styles  in  every- 
thing. The  hand  loom,  the  one-handled  plough,  and  the  home-made  carpenter's  tools 
are  only  a  few  examples.  The  general  cheapness  of  labour  is  another  cause,  and  the 
great  poverty  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  classes  causing  the  employment 
of  machinery  in  their  occupation  to  be  practically  prohibitive. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  while 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  slow  to  adopt  improved  methods,  considerable  enterprise 
is  being  shown  among  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  establishment  of  mills  and  factories, 
particularly  at  Shanghai  and  the  larger  ports.  This  is  notable  in  the  case  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  flour  and  cotton  mills.  Nevertheless,  China  is  still  in  its 
infancy  as  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  but  when  the  time  comes  for  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  in  the  way  of  the  opening  up  of  mines  and  the 
establishment  of  mills  and  factories  the  market  for  xiachinery  of  various  kinds  should 
be  promising. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  small  volume  of  the  trade  in  machinery  of  this  class  is  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  that  China  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  country. 

The  total  importations  in  1912  only  amounted  to  taels  61,727.  This  was  increased 
in  the  following  year  to  taels  113,000  to  recede  again  in  1914  to  taels  53,394. 

Practically  all  the  above  was  imported  into  the  Harbin  district  of  Northern  Man- 
churia, the  greater  portion  of  the  demand  being  supplied  by  Russia  with  small  por- 
tions from  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Southern  and  Central  China  do  not  appear  to  emp^y  any  foreign  agricultural 
machinery  whatsoever. 

It  would  seem  from  these  returns  that  the  extensive  wheat  and  bean  producing 
territory  of  Northern  Manchuria  should  present  a  virgin  field  for  the  active  exploita- 
tion of  agricultural  machinery,  more  particularly  light  ploughs,  disc  and  other  har- 
rows, cultivators,  corn  shellers  and  possibly  a  limited  demand  for  mowers  and  reapers. 
This  district  warrants  careful  investigation  by  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  abroad,  but  would  require  personal  study  of  the  classes  of  mach- 
inery best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  Manchuria  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  people,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  wheat  and  other  cereals  are  extensively  cultivated. 


MACHNERY,  PROPELLING,  BOILERS,  TURBINES,  ETC. 

The  total  importations  of  propelling  machinery  boilers,  turbines,  etc.,  are  given 
as  follows: — 

Tls. 

1912   .   566,392 

1913   658,349 

1914  i.   1,065, 3Pt 

While  the  importations  of  this  class  of  machinery  in  any  year  is  not  great,  yet 
the  increase  in  1914  over  the  two  previous  years  is  notable.  The  small  supply  coming 
from  foreign  countries  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  less  than  five 
dock  and  engineering  companies  in  Shanghai  and  others  at  Hankow. 
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Marine  engineering  is  extensively  carried  on  in  China.  The  Shanghai  Dock  and 
Engineering  Company  employ  over  2,000  hands  and  contract  for  all  kinds  of  machinery 
of  the  above  class,  as  well  as  for  steam  and  motor  launches,  lighters  and  tug  boats. 
This  company  have  at  the  present  time  contracts  under  way  for  the  United  States 
(Philippine)  Government  and  for  the  Kussian  Government,  and  their  plant  is  equipped 
for  constructing  large  ships.  It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  the  demand  from  China 
for  machinery  of  this  character  from  foreign  countries  will  greatly  increase.  The 
freight  upon  heavy  machinery  of  this  class  is  sufficient  to  place  'an  advantage  in  the 
local  manufacturers'  hands. 

The  following  were  the  principal  countries  supplying  the  demand  in  1913,  the  last 
year  previous  to  the  war : — 


Great  Britain  Tls.  406,724  or  60  per  cent. 

Unite  1  States  "  3'8,766 

Germany   .'.  "  102,625  or  15 

Japan  "  45,426 

Other  countries  "  64,808 


Total  Tls.  658,349 


MACHINERY  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES,  CARDING,  WEAVING,  ETC. 

Importations  of  the  above  class  of  machinery  increased  in  1914  by  nearly  150 
per  cent  over  the  returns  for  the  previous  year;  1913,  taels  839,724,  and  in  1914,  taels 
2,038,460,  this  being  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded  in  any  previous  customs  returns. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  cotton  mills  in  Shanghai 
and  vicinity  during  the  latter  year. 

Great  Britain  has  always  furnished  the  bulk  of  this  class  of  machinery.  Imports 
from  that  country  in  1913  were  valued  at  taels  672,150,  out  of  a  total  import  of 
taels  839,724,  or  approximately  80  per  cent.    Japan  supplied  nearly  all  of  the  balance. 


MACHINERY  FOR  BREWING,  DISTILLING  AND  SUGAR  MAKING. 

Imports  of  the  above  class  of  machinery  have  never  been  of  any  great  account, 
only  amounting  in  1913  to  taels  49,108.    This  was  nearly  all  imported  into  Hankow. 
The  following  were  the  countries  supplying  the  demand  in  1913 : — 

Great  Britain  Tls.  24,343  or  50  per  cent. 

Germany  "       8,271  17 

United  States  "  12,184  25 

France  and  Jar  an   the  small  balance. 


MACHINES:  SEWING,  KNITTING  AND  EMBROIDERING. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  returns  for  sewing  machines  are  not  kept  separate  in 
the  classification,  for  while  it  is  understood  that  the  sale  of  sewing  machines  has 
greatly  increased  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  finding  out  the  number  actually 
imported  and  how  far  sales  have  increased  or  possibly  diminished  from  the  number 
imported  in  former  years. 

Total  importations  of  all  classes  of  the  above  were  valued  in  1913  at  taels  915,898. 
These  figures  were  reduced  in  1914  to  taels  597,543,  or  to  less  than  60  per  cent  of  those 
of  the  former  year. 

The  countries  furnishing  the  demand  in  1913  were  as  follows: — 


Hong  Kong-  Tls.  324,053  or   30  per  cent. 

Great  Britain   "  172,561  15 

United  States   "  118,141  12 

Germany   "  88,069  10 

Belgium   "  37,130  4      *  ■ 

Japan   «  83,529  9 

Canada   «  19,325  2 

Other  countries   "  73,090 


Total..   ..  ;  Tls.  915,898 
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machinery:  other  kinds  and  parts  of  machinery. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  machinery  imported  is  classed  in  the  customs 
returns  as  machinery,  other  kinds  and  parts  of  machinery,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  what  is  meant.  Much  of  the  amount  probably  represents  flour  and  rice 
milling  machinery,  mining  machinery,  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  lathes  and  other  factory  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  machines  of  many  kinds. 

The  total  importation  under  this  head  in  1913  amounted  in  value  to  taels  5,538,579, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  taels  2,000,000  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Supplies  under  this  heading  are  furnished  by  many  countries,  the  chief  in  1913 
being  as  follows: — 


Great  Britain  ..Tls.  2,126,261  approximately  40  per  cent. 

Germany   "  971,691  "  17£  " 

Belgium   "  753,916  "  14 

United  States   "  600,785  "  11 

Japan   "  368,178  "  6 

Fran-e   "  83,608  "  11  " 

Russia   "  213,384  "  4 

Other  countries   "  420,756  "  7 


Total  Tls.  5,538,579 


ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  MATERIAL. 

Considerable  activity  has  been  manifest  within  recent  years  in  the  introduction 
of  electric  light  installations  in  Chinese  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  the  employment 
of  many  electric  devices,  such  as  heating  and  cooking  appliances,  and  the  use  of  small 
dynamos  and  motors.  The  electric  current,  particularly  in  Shanghai,  being  unusually 
cheap,  many  small  rice  mills  make  use  of  the  municipal  electric  power  in  running 
their  machines  and  one  large  flour  mill  recently  erected,  having  a  present  capacity  of 
1,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  employs  electricity  from  the  same  source  as  the  motive 
power. 

The  electrical  industry  has  greatly  developed  of  late  among  the  Chinese,  and 
many  of  them  have  become  expert  electricians,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  industry  will  develop.  In  this  line  China  presents  a 
promising  field  with  great  future  possibilities. 

Electrical  supplies  are  furnished  China  by  a  number  of  countries,  but  Germany 
has  secured  for  the  past  five  or  more  years  the  greater  part  of  the  trade. 

The  importations  of  1913,  amounting  to  taels  2,407,070,  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Germany  Tls.  845,422  or  35  percent. 

Great  Britain  .  .  ,  "  596,472  25 

Japan  "  392,749  16 

United  States  "  179,079  7J  " 

Hong  Kong  "  173,980  7J  " 

Other  countries  "  219,368  9  " 


Total  Tls.  2,407,070 


.    ELECTRICITY  IN  CHINA. 

In  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Shanghai  for  the  year  191-1,  just  issued,  Consul- 
General  Sir  Everard  Fraser  refers  as  follows  to  the  market  for  electric  lighting 
machinery  in  China:  The  importation  of  machinery  and  the  installation  of  electric 
lighting  apparatus  in  China  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study  by  British  firms  who  are 
interested  in  the  machinery  market.  China  shows  a  vigorous  and  increasing  demand 
for  electricity  in  all  its  branches.  The  Shanghai  Municipal  Electricity  Works  supplied 
over  40,000,000  units  during  1914  as  compared  with  21,000,000  units  in  the  previous 
year;  1,500  radiators  have  been  installed  in  Chinese  houses,  and  small  motors  are  very 
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popular.  The  installation  of  plant  in  the  interior  requires  special  measures  and  cannot 
be  attempted  without  efficient  local  representation.  The  business  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  German  firms,  mainly  because  they  were  willing  to  undertake  entire  contracts 
and  to  finance  them.  British  firms,  however,  have  realized  the  possibilities  of  the 
market,  and  those  who  have  been  sufficiently  enterprising  to  meet  the  local  conditions 
are  being  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  while  their  work  has  given  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese  companies  on  whose  behalf  the  contracts  have  been 
undertaken.  British  installations  have  recently  been  completed  for  the  great  cities  of 
Soochow,  Changchow  and  Yangchow,  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  and  for  JSTingpo,  in 
the  province  of  Chekiang,  while  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  plants  and  dynamos 
have  been  supplied  for  lighting  small  towns,  missions  and  factories. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  MACHINERY. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds  must  sooner  or  later  represent  a  large  proportion  of  China's 
import  trade.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  country  can  long  continue  to  depend  upon  the 
primitive  methods  of  manufacture  even  of  native  products  to  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed. The  employment  of  steam  and  electricity  as  motive  power  is  now  so  universal 
that  machinery  to  be  driven  by  those  agencies  must  follow  as  a  logical  sequence.  More- 
over the  cost  of  labour,  cheap  as  it  is,  is  annually  rising  and  has  increased  100  per 
cent  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  younger  generation  are  not  content  with  the  old 
methods,  and  time  is  becoming  of  some  account  even  in  China. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  must  soon  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  and  this  will  open  up  a  demand  for  special  machinery.  China 
cannot  long  continue  importing  large  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  annually  when  cotton 
is  grown  in  the  country  and  labour  is  cheap.  The  same  condition  exists  in  respect  to 
kerosene,  which  is  annually  imported  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  taels,  and 
although  oil  deposits  are  known  to  exist,  no  oil  is  produced  in  the  country. 

These  facts  are  not  unknown  to  the  Chinese  people,  and  when  conditions  become 
normal  once  more  a  great  development  of  industries  is  reasonably  certain  to  be  put 
under  way  in  China,  and  machinery  of  every  description  will  be  in  demand. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  TENDERS. 

Owing  to  the  lessened  activity  in  railway  construction  following  the  rebellion  of 
1911,  the  importation  of  railway  equipment  has  not  been  great.  The  figures  for  1914, 
however,  are  the  best  of  any  year  of  the  past  five. 

The  total  importations  of  locomotives  and  tenders  were  as  follows: — 


Taels. 

1912   1,069,468 

1913   780,626 

1914   2,614,768 


In  the  first-named  year  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  furnished  the  great 
bulk  of  the  importations.  Germany  has  also  for  several  years  furnished  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  demand,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  of  the 
German-made  locomotives  in  China  are  employed  on  German-controlled  lines,  the 
northern  section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  railway  and  the  Shantung  railway.  The 
importations  during  1913  were  small,  the  proportion  of  the  total  going  to  Germany 
being  40  per  cent,  all  of  which  was  imported  either  through  Tientsin  or  Tsingtau  for 
German  lines. 

RAILWAY  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

The  returns  for  railway  carriages  and  wagons  imported  were  as  follows: — 


Tls. 

1912   2,325,736 

1913   1,226,697 

1914   2,339,982 
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The  countries  supplying  the  demand  were  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Japan  in  varying  quantities  in  different  years. 

With  the  value  of  the  tael  at  60  cents  the  gross  value  of  total  importations  of  rail- 
way equipment,  locomotives,  carriages  and  wagons  in  Canadian  currency  is  not  a 
large  sum  in  any  year.  China  has  about  6,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  most 
of  the  lines  are  inadequately  equipped.  Previous  to  the  war  several  concessions  for 
railways  were  granted  and  a  number  of  lines  projected.  The  people  are  awake  to  the 
necessity  and  convenience  of  railway  communication,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  objec- 
tion to  railway  building  which  existed  in  former  times.  Instead  different  provinces  are 
demanding  that  they  be  given  railways,  or  are  planning  to  have  them  constructed  from 
their  own  resources.  The  present  generation  will  likely  see  lines  of  railway  extending 
to  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  the  present  mileage  increased  four  or  five  fold.  Con- 
sequently the  demand  for  railway  equipment  must  greatly  increase  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  but  at  present  along  with  many  other  enterprises  in  China,  progress 
waits  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

MOTOR  CARS. 

The  importations  of  motor  cars  into   China  for  the  past  three  years  were  as 


follows : — 

Tls. 

1912   282,406 

1913   522,542 

1914   572,565 


Estimating  each  car  at  the  low  price  of  taels  2,000  or  $1,200  Canadian  currency,, 
this  would  mean  in  the  best  of  years  that  only  286  cars  were  imported.  This  probably 
does  not  represent  the  number  purchased  in  each  year  in  any  large  city  of  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  roads  in  China. 
There  is  not  even  a  military  road  which  most  ancient  countries  deemed  it  necessary 
to  construct;  there  are  certain  trade  and  courier  routes  throughout  the  country,  but 
these  are  merely  coolie  tracks  and  mule  paths  and  impassible  to  anything  on  wheels 
excepting  a  wheelbarrow. 

Apart  from  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and  some  roads  which  the 
Germans  had  constructed  in  Shantung,  no  roads  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  China. 
Moreover  in  the  places  mentioned,  being  only  in  the  districts  under  foreign  control, 
the  roads  are  limited  in  mileage.  Shanghai  is  the  only  port  where  motoring  is  indulged 
in  to  any  extent  and  here  there  are  several  hundred  cars  in  daily  use,  the  wealthy 
Chinese  of  the  settlement  possessing  as  many  as  the  foreigners. 

No  great  expansion  of  motor  car  traffic  can  be  looked  for  in  China  within  the 
immediate  future.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Chinese  Government  are 
contemplating  the  construction  of  roads.  Their  concern  is  mostly  with  railways  rather 
than  with  highways. 

The  greater  number  of  cars  in  use  in  Shanghai  are  of  American  manufacture.  These 
mostly  consists  of  the  well  known  makes  of  cheap  and  medium  priced  cars  with  a  few 
of  the  latest  and  most  expensive  machines.  There  are  also,  some  French  and  German 
cars  in  use  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  well  known  English  makes,  but  United 
States  cars  represent  by  far  the  majority.  This  is  because  American  manufacturers 
have  had  their  agents  in  China  and  have  pushed  their  sales  by  starting  garages  and 
by  advertising. 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTORCYCLES. 

Bicycles  are  always  in  more  or  less  demand  in  China.  Importations  have  never 
been  great  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  represented  practically  the  same  annual 
value,  those  for  1914  being  slightly  above  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  as  follows: — 


Tls. 

1912   101,759- 

1913   .   112,640 

1914   .   143,613 
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Great  Britain  furnishes  the  greater  portion,  while  Japan  and  Germany  supply  a 
fair  number,  and  a  few  come  from  Austria,  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  Cheap 
machines  are  chiefly  in  demand. 

A  small  number  of  motorcycles  have  been  imported  within  recent  years,  and  their 
employment  would  seem  to  be  increasing.  Those  brought  to  China  are  entirely  for 
the  use  of  foreigners  in  the  country.  The  motorcycle  is  a  machine  which  the  Chinese 
are  not  likely  to  adopt  as  a  means  of  either  pleasure  or  convenience. 

The  importations  in  1914  amounted  to  taels  35,515  which  Was  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  former  year.  The  number  of  machines  thus  represented  is  not 
stated.  Motorcycles  are  mostly  supplied  either  from  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  .  . 


TABLEWARE  IN  DEMAND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Birmingham,  indicating  an  opening  for  large  quantities  of  tinned 
iron  teaspoons,  and  table  forks  and  spoons,  large  and  small.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Prices 
obtainable  at  present  would  be,  approximately,  delivered  Liverpool:  Teaspoons  per 
gross,  $1.50;  small  prongs,  $2.50  per  gross;  spoons  to  match,  $1.75  per  gross;  full 
size  table  prongs,  $3  per  gross  and  large  spoons,  $2.75  per  gross.  Samples  of  the 
above  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  where  they  may  be  inspected  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  inquirer  obtained  on  application. 


DREDGERS  REQUIRED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Melbourne,  a  single  copy  of  the  printer's  proof  of  specifications  in  con- 
nection with  two  Hopper  dredgers  required  by  the  Commonwealth  Navy  for  the 
Henderson  Naval  Base,  Cockburn  Sound,  'W.A.  Accompanying  the  specifications 
are  four  blue' prints  with  drawings  for  2,000  tons  twin-screw  stern-well  pump  hopper 
dredge.  As  the  tenders  close  alternatively  at  Melbourne  and  London  on  January 
31,  1916,  it  is  imperative  that  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  tender  should  do  so  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Tenders  will  be  returnable  at  the  office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia,  72  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  The  specifi- 
cations and  drawings  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1901.) 


LOGWOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR  CANADA. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  shipment  of  logwoods  and  dyes  from  Jamaica 
has  been  at  last  cleared  up  and  Jamaica  has  now  issued  general  licenses  allowing 
the  shipment  of  wood  chips  and  extracts  to  all  British,  French,  United  States  and 
Italian  ports. 

Canadian  interests  have  been  secured  in  so  far  as  what  is  necessary  for  their 
reasonable  renuirements  from  the  United  States.  Logwood  is  permitted  free  exporta- 
tion to  Canada.  •  : 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE  OPENINGS. 

That  New  Zealand  is  finding  it  necessary  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
to  obtain  alternative  sources  of  supply  for  much  of  her  former  import  trade  from 
Germany  is  apparent  in  the  following  extract  from  the  current  number  of  Com- 
mercial J  apart.  Although  the  article  in  question  points  out  more  particularly  Japanese 
opportunities  for  trade  in  Australasia  it  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  who 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  not  a  few  of  the  commodities  which  New  Zealand  is  pur- 
chasing in  Japan.    The  trade  pointers  also  outlined  are  suggestive: — 


GERMAN   SUPPLIES  CUT  OFF. 


At  no  time  in  her  history  has  Japan  had  such  an  opportunity  to  develop  her  trade 
with  the  outside  world  as  she  has  to-day.  With  German  and  Austrian  trade  connec- 
tions with  most  other  countries  now  completely  cut  off,  with  the  manufacturing 
capacity  of  the  Allies  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  thus  limited 
in  the  output  of  ordinary  every-day  commodities,  merchants  have  to  explore  new 
fields  for  obtaining  goods.  And  in  the  new  regions  explored  J apan  is  already  receiving 
considerable  attention.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  prominent  business  men 
from  abroad  have  visited  these  shores,  inquiring  as  to  the  nation's  productive  capacity 
and  willing  to  place  unlimited  orders  provided  they  can  be  assured  of  their  being 
satisfactorily  filled. 

One  of  the  recent  visitors  is  Mr.  T.  C.  Dawson,  the  principal  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  indent  and  manufacturers'  agents,  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Dawson, 
in  a  conversation  with  a  representative  of  Commercial  Japom,  explained  that  his  visit 
was  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  manufacturing  field  in  Japan,  and  to  place 
orders  for  goods  which  hitherto  have  been  supplied  by  the  German  manufacturer.  In 
New  Zealand  the  Germans  have  for  some  years  done  a  considerable  business.  The 
war,  however,  has  entirely  cut  this  off,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  merchants  there  that 
the  Germans  will  never  again  be  permitted  to  show  themselves  in  this  or  any  other 
British  possession.  The  Germans  did  a  considerable  business  in  glass  and  earthenware, 
and  as  these  connections  have  been  cut  off,  and  as  the  English  manufacturers  are  not 
catering  for  the  trade,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  turn  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dawson, 
therefore,  came  to  Japan  with  samples  of  special  lines  of  goods  required.  During  his 
stay  in  the  country  he  visited  factories  in  Osaka  and  saw  samples  of  goods  from 
factories  in  Tokyo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  successful  in  placing  orders  for 
goods  hitherto  sent  into  New  Zealand  by  German  manufacturers. 


GOODS  NEW   ZEALAND  REQUIRES. 


Of  the  goods  New  Zealand  requires,  and  which  Japan  should  be  able  to  supply, 
Mr.  Dawson  mentioned  the  following:  Hosiery,  toys,  crockery  and  glassware,  silks, 
brushware,  electrical  goods,  rubber  tires,  matches  and  manures.  That  there  is  a  big 
trade  to  be  done  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  giving  the  value  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  lines  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Germany  during  the  calendar  year 
1914,  the  total  value  of  the  whole  imports  being  £620,400 : — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   £  27,139 

Glassware   10,699 

Manures   143,362 

Tires  and  rubbers  for  motor  vehicles   29,222 
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Against  these  may  be  placed  the  principal  items  imported  into  the  country  by 
Japan,  which  show  a  total  of  £187,501,  of  which  silks  alone  account  for  nearly  one- 
third.    The  principal  items  are  as  under: — 


Silks   £52,242 

Apparel  (hosiery,  etc.)   13,410 

Drapery  (not  otherwise  enumerated)   11,294 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   11,956 

Manures   24,526 

Basketware  ,  .  3,508 

Brushware   4,030 

Earthenware   1,381 


It  was  thought  that  Japan's  trade  should  speedily  show  a  tremendous  increase 
on  these  figures.  Japan  has  for  years  been  sending  to  New  Zealand  her  silk  piece-goods, 
which  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  excellent  quality. 

In  the  toy  trade  Japan  has  a  big  field  to  explore  in  New  Zealand.  During  his 
stay  here  Mr.  Dawson  saw  some  excellent  imitations  in  Japanese  toys,  and  considering 
the  short  time  the  Japanese  have  devoted  to  the  work  he  considers  the  output  most 
satisfactory.  He  is  satisfied  that  a  large  and  profitable  business  can  be  developed 
in  this  line. 

NEED  OF  A  DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

In  crockery  and  glassware  there  are  good  fields  offering  for  the  expansion  of  trade. 
Mr.  Dawson  remarked  that  he  brought  to  J apan  samples  of  glass  bottles  and  had  found 
it  possible  to  get  the  goods  made  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

He  was  able  to  place  an  order  for  three  thousand  gross  of  a  certain  kind  of  bottle, 
but  after  having  arranged  the  time  of  delivery  he  was  confronted  with  a  big  problem 
in  the  matter  of  shipment.  He  strongly  urges  Japanese  shipping  companies  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  inauguration  of  a  regular  service  to  New  Zealand  ports,  for  he 
is  confident  it  will  prove  a  profitable  investment.  While  carrying  to  New  Zealand 
ports  the  many  goods  which  Japan  can  supply,  the  vessels  on  the  return  journey  will 
be  able  to  load  up  with  goods  which  New  Zealand  has  in  plenty  to  supply  Japan. 

GOODS  NEW  ZEALAND  CAN  SUPPLY  JAPAN. 

Among  the  goods  mentioned  are  wool,  of  which  New  Zealand  has  abundant  sup- 
plies, frozen  meat,  and  butter  and  cheese — products  unsurpassed  elsewhere. 

GOOD  ADVICE  TO  JAPANESE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Dawson  during  his  comparatively  brief  visit  saw  much  to  call  forth  admira- 
tion, but  as  a  keen  observer  he  sees  where  improved  methods  are  essential  if  Japan  is 
to  attain  and  hold  a  place  among  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world.  He  con- 
fesses to  astonishment  at  the  large  factories,  with  their  up-to-date  machinery,  in 
Osaka,  "  the  Manchester  of  the  East,"  but  he  also  sees  the  absolute  necessity  of  more 
up-to-date  methods  in  the  transaction  of  business.  One  particular  fault  noticed  was 
in  the  method  of  showing  samples.  In  a  restricted  room  the  samples  are  laid  out,  but 
the  goods  are  not  priced,  the  result  being  that  considerable  time  is  lost  by  merchants 
in  ascertaining  points  that  ought  to  be  at  hand  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  to  whom  time 
is  an  important  factor.  Considering  the  great  advance  Japan  has  made  along  so  many 
lines  during  the  past  fifty  years,  it  is  surprising  that  in  such  an  apparently  small,  and 
yet  a  very  important,  thing  she  is  so  far  behind. 

Mr.  Dawson  emphasized  one  point  which  Japanese  manufacturers  will  do  well  to 
take  to  heart — and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  seeing  that  shipments  are  up  to 
sample.  New  Zealand,  he  says,  requires  only  the  best  goods,  and  she  will  only  be  satis- 
fied to  trade  with  those  firms  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  trade  on  the  highest  busi- 
ness principles.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Japanese  cannot  be 
trusted.    An  initial  order  will  be  satisfactorily  filled,  but  when  a  "  repeat 99  is  sent 
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through,  and  the  goods  delivered,  many  defects  are  discovered  and  the  shipment  is 
found  not  up  to  the  standard,  thus  causing  financial  loss  and  serious  injury  to  the 
commercial  credit  of  Japan.  This  is  a  defect  which  Japan  should  do  her  best  to 
remedy,  for  unless  a  remedy  be  found  the  country's  trade  is  likely  to  be  severely  handi- 
capped. Mr.  Dawson  added  that  he  found  it  paid  to  entrust  a  foreign  firm  of  good 
standing  with  the  task  of  inspecting  all  goods  before  they  are  shipped  out  of  the 

country.   

Mr.  Dawson  laid  stress  upon  the  great  need  of  goods  being  well  finished.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  hosiery  goods.  With  attention  to,  detail,  and  the  output  of 
high  quality  goods,  he  is  sure  Japan  can  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

japan's  commercial  future. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Dawson  expressed  the  opinion  that  commercially  Japan  has  a 
big  future  if  she  will  but  "  play  the  game."  He  expressed  his  surprise  at  and  appre- 
ciation of  many  things  he  saw  during  his  brief  visit.  The  splendid  bridges  spanning 
the  railways  and  the  large  railway  stations  called  forth  his  admiration,  as  did  the 
courtesy  shown  to  travellers.  He  observed  that  from  Yokohama  to  Kobe  he  was  only 
asked  twice  to  show  his  railway  ticket,  while  in  New  Zealand  he  would  have  to  show 
it  half-a-dozen  times  in  covering  the  same  distance.  In  this  New  Zealand  can  copy 
Japan  with  advantage. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  above  interview  to  indicate  to  Japanese  manufac- 
turers where  their  interests  lead  them,  and  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Dawson,  out 
of  a  long  experience  of  business  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  if  taken  in 
the  right  spirit  and  acted  upon,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  benefit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  between  Japan  and  New  Zealand. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  15,  1915 : — 


Cheese- 
Bristol   90/  93/  percwt, 

Liverpool   91/  94/  „ 

London   91/  94/ 

Glasgow  ,  .  ...  92/  93/ 

Butter- 
Bristol     154/  162/  percwt. 

Liverpool  ,  153/  162/ 

London   -  •   -  „ 

Glasgow  ,   -  -  „ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   89/  93/   per  cwt 

Liverpool   90/  93/ 

London   90/  93/ 

Glasgow   92/  93/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/  92/ 

London  

Glasgow   _  „ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   -  _  rercwt. 

Liverpool   '  _  _  „ 

London   100/  104/  „ 

•Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  18,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  ;   M 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     it 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   

Beef   ii 

Hams    H 

Pork  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted     M 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  <■ 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      it 

Margarine     h 

Cheese    

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     M 

n   cream  < . . . .  i 

ii    condensed      . 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   ,, 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   „ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats  ,    „ 

Peas  

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1,555,300 
113,600 
268,500 
487,700 
21,580 
9,470 
746,300 


161,523 
6,175 
17 
2,017 


1914. 

1915. 

36 

102 

3 

151,535 
159,103 
23,148 

83,966 
36,785 
11,239 

21,413 

10,305 

72,959 

6,593 
1,935 

126,895 
850 
16,569 
2,634 

2,236 
31,244 

297 
17,835 

92,850 
31,423 
104,184 
60 
60 
36,993 
577 
540,479 
37,405 
2  300 

54,184 
49,980 
17,207 

41,368 
8 

105,133 
30,700 
354 

13,171 

29,322 

42,101 
23,656 

■90688—2 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Koss,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Eailways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  N.S.W.;  the  Queens- 
land Eailways,  Brisbane,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Stores  Supply  Com- 
mittee, Sydney.  These  tender  forms,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No. 
A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements  of  the  Victorian  Railways,  together  with 
the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 


The  following  indent  has  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 


810  main  flue  tubes. 
100 


Estimated  Cost. 
£8,201 
1,013 


QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indent  was  recently  despatched  by  the  Queensland  Government 
Railways,  Brisbane,  to  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  410  The 
Strand,  London,  England: — 

Estimated  Cost. 


85  copper  plates   3,361 

6,500  feet  copper  rod  

1  ton  copper  rod   1,416 

462  locomotives  and  carriage  tires   2,310 

308  cast  steel  spoked  wheel  centres   770 

95  axles   427 

2  pairs  bogie  wheels   60 

4  pairs  tender  wheels  on  axles   106 

2,515  mild  steel  plates   2,100 

21  tons  of  hoop  steel   210 

200  mild  steel  bars  

70  tons  mild  steel  angles  

150  bars  mild  steel  channel   1,110 

10  tons  bar  iron  

500  bars  bar  iron   260 

16  tons  steel   176 

1,212  piecrs  material  for  spare  parts  sellers  injectors..    ..  303 

48  lergths  hexagon  Dixtrudo  metal   110 

870  gallons  varnish  

300      "       pale  gold  size  

500      "       Brunswick  black  

200      "       black  Japan  

300      "       best  pale  terebine   1,318 

44  tons  round  mild  steel   500 

1  ton  cold  drawn  steel   28 

2|  tons  round  cast  steel   205 

9  cwts.  square  high  speed  steel   75 

2,000  gallons  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid   225 

3  3-h.p.  motors   90 

3    5-h.p.      "    105 

3  15-h.p.      "   180 

Electrician's  requisites   70 

50  crucibles   36 

96  emery  wheels   32 

30  hollow  chisels  and  augers   100 

2  pairs  RusseU's  patent  ramps   10 

2  acetylene  flare  lamps   9 

115  tons  mild  steel   1,265 

36  high  speed  steel  blanks   49 

5  cwts  ferro  aluminium  ,   9 

500  lengths  mild  steel   100 


s.  d. 
10  0 


0  0 
10  0 
0  0 
6  3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0  0 


0  0 


£17,127      6  8 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  is  an  indent  forwarded  by  the  Stores  Supply  Committee  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England : — 

600  red  and  black  woollen  rugs..}  /^m^...*^  non 

250  orange  and  red  woollen  rugs.  J (estimated  cost)  £190 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


No. 

29,686. 

February- 

9, 

No. 

29,685. 

March 

8, 

No. 

29,681. 

15, 

No. 

29,683. 

22, 

No. 

29,203. 

April 

26, 

No. 

29,203. 

a 

26, 

No. 

29,694. 

March 

15, 

No. 

29,705. 

ii 

22, 

No. 

29.716. 

it 

22, 

No. 

29,709. 

29, 

1916 —  25  tons  copper  rod  as  specified. 
1916 —     25  steel  blooms  for  piston  rods. 

1916 —      1  20-inch  vertical   high    speed    drilling  machine, 

tools,  gears  and  accessories. 
1916 —      l  disc    and    cylinder    grinder,    tools,    gears  and. 

accessories. 

1916 — 1,914  dozen  crockery  ware  (as  specified). 
1916 —  336  dozen  glassware  (as  specified). 
1916 — 1  cold  metal  circular  saw  with  tools,  gears  and  acces- 
sories. 

1916 — 1  double  wet  tool  grinding  machine  with  tools,  gears. 

and  accessories. 
1916 — 1  set  thermo-electric  pyrometers  with  accessories. 
1916 — 1  gap  bed,  sliding,  surfacing  and  screw  cutting  lathe, 

with  tools  and  accessories. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


Particulars  concerning  the  following  indent  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123 
Cannon  street,  London,  E.C.,  England,  are  available  for  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  (refer  Eile  No.  A-1435)  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa : — 

Estimated 
cost. 

No.  66-15,  October  21,  1915,  344  Steel  boiler  plates   £  1,320 

No.  66-15,  October  21,  1915,    40  Weldless  steel  angle  rings   264 

No.  66-15,  October  21,  1915,    26  Steel  angles   ..  .  99 

No.  66-15,  October  21,  1915,  400  Round  copper  bars   1,007 

No.  66-15,  October  21,  1915,    83  Copper  firebox  plates   2,530 


The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Erancisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco,  January  5,  due  Melbourne  on  February  2,  1916. 

January  18,  due  Me'bourne  on  February  9,  1916. 
"  "  February  8,  due  Melbourne  on  March  1,  1916. 

"     Vancouver,  February  16,  due  Melbourne  on  March  10,  1916. 
"      San  Francisco,  February  29.  due  Melbourne  on  March  22,  1916. 
"     Vancouver,  March  15,  due  Melbourne  on  April  7,  1916. 
"      San  Francisco,  March  21,  due  Melbourne  on  April  12,  1916. 


90G8S— 2| 
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COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  PARAGUAY. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in. 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  on  general  trade  conditions  and  methods  in  the  Latin- American 
countries  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
on  the  commercial  and  financial  situation  in  Paraguay  should  be  of  additional  interest 
to  Canadian  firms  who  are  contemplating  the  furthering  of  trade  relations  with  South 
America : — 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

H.  M.  Consul  at  Asuncion  reports  that  the  relative  value*  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Paraguay  during  the  last  five  years  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year 
is  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1910  £    1,283,877  £       983,381      £  2,267,258 

1911   1,295,699  965,782  2,261,481 

1912   1,070,120  847,145  1,917, 265 

1913    1,623,999  1,126,186  2,750,185 

1914   1,029,893  916,874  1,946,767 

1915  (six  months)                                        193,393  476,571  669,964 


The  export  figures  for  1914  show  a  decline  in  nearly  all  branches  and  those  for 
the  first  half  of  1915  are  also  behind  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  the  market  for 
them  is,  in  normal  times,  very  restricted.  The  greater  part  of  the  hides  and  tobacco 
go  to  Europe — mostly  to  Germany — while  the  timber  and  yerba  go  no  farther  than 
to  Argentina.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  place  hides  upon  the  North  American 
market  and  tobacco  in  Spain.  The  demand  in  Argentina  for  timber  and  yerba  has 
greatly  declined,  but  the  hope  exists  that  the  timber  business  will  recover  itself.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  feared  that,  as  the  railways  develop,  Argentina  may  eventually 
supply  its  own  wants  both  in  timber  and  yerba  and  also  fruit,  and  that  Paraguay 
may  be  left  without  an  outlet  for  produce  of  this  class. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  £464,806  in  1913  to 
£234,644  in  1914.  This  decline  was  due  principally  to  a  very  large  falling-off  in 
textiles,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  which  in  1914  amounted  to  £110,653,  as  compared 
with  £268,920  in  1913.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  imports  in  1913  under 
this  heading  considerably  exceeded  those  of  previous  years.  In  other  respects  the 
decline  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  approximately  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  imports  from  all  parts.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
first  half  of  1915  amounted  to  £54,909. 

In  1914  the  exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
£23,110,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1915  at  £11,738.  In  1913  the  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  £33. 

OPENINGS  FOR  TRADE. 

There  would  now  appear  to  be  openings  for  the  United  Kingdom  goods^  specified 
in  the  following  list: — 

Foodstuffs,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  preserved  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  con- 
densed milk,  barley,  yeast,  etc. 

♦The  values  given  are  the  conventional  values  assigned  by  the  Customs  Tariff  as  a  basis  on 
which  duties  are  calculated,  which  have  been  the  same  since  October,  1909. 
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Textiles,  such  as  cotton  cashmeres,  ponchos,  shawls  ("  rebozos  "  and  "  mantas  "), 
blankets,  woollen  and  cotton  merinos,  longcloth,  cambric,  duck,  drill,  hosiery,  haber- 
dashery, laces,  embroideries,  etc. 

Hardware,  including  hollow-ware,  enamelled  ware  of  all  kinds,  ironmongery, 
household  requisites,  cutlery,  plated  goods,  tools,  wire,  nails,  sewing  machines,  metal 
bedsteads,  lamps,  electrical  and  other  fittings,  agricultural  implements,  sugar-cane 
plant,  pumps  and  windmills,  etc. 

Fancy  goods,  such  as  ornaments,  buttons,  artificial  flowers,  'dolls  and  perfumery, 
paper  and  stationery,  optical  and  photographic  goods,  jewellery. 

Other  goods,  such  as  china  and  glassware,  medicines  and  medical  specialities, 
chemicals  and  colours,  sheet  glass  and  mirrors,  bent-wood  furniture  and  substitutes, 
musical  instruments,  felt  and  straw  hats. 

TRADE   METHODS   AND  COMPETITION. 

It  is  probable  that  less  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  goods  than  upon  the 
terms  of  payment.  Bills  are  generally  drawn  at  90  and  180  days'  date  or  sight,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  trade.  Since  the  war,  however,  cash  against  documents  has 
become  the  rule.  Some  firms  order  direct  from  the  supplying  European  houses,  a  fe\tf 
have  permanent  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  but  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  is  done  by  travellers  and  by  agents  resident  at  Asuncion. 

The  competition  between  the  various  countries  engaged  in  the  import  trade  of 
Paraguay  does  not  appear  to  have  been  materially  altered  by  the  war,  so  far  as  the 
figures  for  1914  are  concerned.  The  chief  feature  as  regards  competition  at  present 
is  the  partial  elimination  of  Germany  from  Paraguayan  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  United  States  to  take  more  interest  in  the  country  than  formerly; 
In  1914  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  American  drugs  and  hardware.  American 
firms  in  general  are,  however,  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  freight,  the  prices 
of  American  textiles  and  many  other  American  manufactures  here  being  consequently 
relatively  high;  moreover  the  manufacturers'  terms  of  credit  are  not  attractive  in 
the  Paraguayan  market.  These  points  are  receiving  attention  in  the  United  States. 
Paraguay  has  of  late  been  visited  by  many  Americans  travelling  in  a  private  capacity, 
but  representing  more  or  less  important  interests,  while  public  bodies,  such  as  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  kindred  societies,  have  also  been  active.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  a  considerable  propaganda  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
in  favour  of  Paraguay.  Paraguay  was  also  visited  this  year  by  a  French  commercial 
mission,  which  appears  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  service 
between  French  ports  and  Rosario,  in  combination  with  river  steamers  plying  between 
Rosario  and  Asuncion.  Both  the  French  and  American  missions  lay  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  through  bills  of  lading  to  Asuncion  just  as  from  England. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

Two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  a  decree  was  issued  closing 
the  banks  until  14th  August,  when  a  temporary  issue  of  $25,000,000  of  paper  money 
was  made  to  the  banks.  The  banks  proceeded  to  rediscount  bills,  receiving  from  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  currency  notes  up  to  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
documents  accepted  as  security,  subject  to  the  obligation  to  redeem  them  within 
twelve  months.  These  loans  bear  interest  at  9  per  cent.  As  the  repayment  thereof  was 
effected,  the  notes  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  burnt.  A  moratorium 
of  120  days  was  at  the  same  time  declared  in  respect  of  debts  expressed  in  gold  and  in 
foreign  money,  and  on  December  11,  1914,  a  further  law  extended  the  moratorium 
until  May  31,  1915,  after  which  it  was  further  extended  until  October  31,  1915.  The 
moratorium  law,  however,  provides  for  certain  exceptions.  It  also  provides  that,  in 
spite  of  the  moratorium,  a  creditor  can  exact  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  in  gold 
or  in  foreign  money  by  converting  the  amount  into  currency  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  paper  money,  many  trans- 
actions are  expressed  in  foreign  money  (chiefly  in  dollars  gold,  at  the  nominal  value 
of  4s.),  with  the  result  that  the  sums  owing  in  gold  greatly  exceed  the  sums  due  abroad. 
As  the  difference  between  the  official  rate  and  the  current  rate  had  become  enormous 
($115  and  $200  to  the  £  respectively)  the  liquidation  of  such  debts,  if  effected,  involved 
a  heavy  loss. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  has  probably  been  the  factor  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  in 
paper  currency  to  the  £  during  1911  was  $60.80;  in  1912,  $75.95;  and  in  1913,  $76.85. 
At  the  commencement  of  1914  it  was  $85,  by  the  end  of  April  it  had  reached  $100, 
and  still  continued  to  rise.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  moratorium  in  August,  1914,  a  novel  situation  arose.  As  the  banks  ceased  to 
convert  paper  into  gold,  such  transactions  as  took  place  were  effected  through  private 
channels  at  rates  varying  from  $150  to  $185  to  the  £.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
endeavoured  for  a  few  months  to  maintain  the  commercial  rate  at  $115,  but  the  effec- 
tive rate  payable  for  gold  or  drafts  continued  to  rise,  reaching,  in  August,  1915,  the 
rate  of  about  $215  to  the  £.  Hitherto  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  fixed  the  rate 
(known  as  the  "  commercial "  rate)  by  taking  the  mean  of  operations,  but  in  view  of 
the  abnormal  conditions  it  was  decided  to  fix  it  at  $115  for  the  duration  of  the  mora- 
torium (December,  1914),  after  which  no  commercial  rate  was  opened;  but  the  official 
rate  was  maintained  at  $115  until  well  into  1915,  when  it  was  advanced  to  $125.  The 
disparity  between  the  official  rate  and  the  current  effective  rate,  which  is  generally 
trifling,  had  now  become  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  official  rate  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  Government  receives  payment  of  customs  duties,  etc.,  and  is  the  rate  speci- 
fied in  the  moratorium  law  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  contracted  in  foreign  money. 
In  all  other  cases  the  rate  which  chiefly  comes  into  consideration  where  the  conver- 
sion of  money  is  concerned  is  the  current  rate  for  gold  or  drafts. 

The  rise  in  the  exchange  is  to  be  attributed  more  especially  to  the  phenomenal 
conditions  established  by  the  war,  to  the  serious  decline  in  exports,  to  the  increase  in 
the  note  issue  from  $65,000,000  to  $125,000,000,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the  conver- 
sion fund.    Also,  all  these  causes  doubtless  combined  to  favour  speculation. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  compare  the  import  and  export  figures  and  to  regard  the 
resulting  balance,  which  is  constantly  adverse  (the  aggregate  figures  for  the  foreign 
trade  during  the  five  years  ended  1914  show  a  total  adverse  balance  of  £1,520,000), 
as  the  determining  factor  in  the  economic  situation;  but  although  the  comparison  of 
quantities  within  the  same  category,  such  as  the  special  imports  of  one  year  with  the 
imports  of  the  same  class  of  another  year,  may  be  instructive,  a  comparison  between 
the  import  values  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  export  values  on  the  other,  is  apt  to  be 
misleading,  since  these  figures  represent  the  conventional  values  only  and  not  the 
ascertained  value  of  the  goods. 
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TENDERS  INVITED  FOR  CHINESE  RAILWAYS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Shanghai,  stating  that  tenders  are  invited  for  the  supply  of  the  follow- 
ing locomotives  required  by  the  Hupei-Hunan  section  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Rail- 
way : — 

2  shunters   0-6-0  type. 

4  freight   2-8-0  " 

4  passenger  .   4-6-0  " 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  conditions  of  contract,  drawings,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
by  the  payment  of  $5  at  the  offices  of  the  company's  representatives  in  New  York, 
whose  name  and  address  may  be  obtained  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1903).  Tenders  must  be  submitted  in  sealed 
covers  marked  "  Tenders  for  locomotives,  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  Hupei-Hunan 
section,3'  and  addressed  to  the  company's  agents.  No  tenders  will  be  received  after  6 
p.m.  on  January  30,  1916. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  NAVAL  DOCKYARD. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  43  machines  of  various  types  required  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  Naval  Dockyard,  Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  Ten- 
ders will  be  received,  subject  to  the  conditions  specified,  up  to  May  1,  1916,  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Melbourne,  Australia.  The  last  mail  in  time  to 
reach  Melbourne  on  May  1  is  that  leaving  San  Francisco  on  March  22  and  due  at  Mel- 
bourne on  April  12.  The  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  A-1435). 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

3  50-ton  overhead  travelling  cranes. 

1  25  " 

2  5" 

1  10   "  revolving  cantilever  crane. 

2  5"  travelling  portal  jib  cranes. 
2    7%  "  jib  cranes. 

15"     "  crane. 

2  15   "  hydraulic  cranes. 


16"  "  crane. 

16"  wall  crane  (hydraulic). 

2    3"  "     cranes  (hydraulic). 

2  electric  passenger  elevators. 

2  "       goods  elevators. 

1    2|  "  gauge  locomotive  with  crane  attached. 

1    21  "  "            "          without  crane  attached. 

3  electricaUy-driven  air  compressors,  1,500  cu.  ft. 

1  15  "  hydraulic  winch. 
15"  "  winch. 

9  10  "  "  capstans. 

2  5" 

1  bar  shearing  machine. 

1  double-ended  horizontal  punching  machine. 

1  10   "  overhead  travelling  crane  for  shipyard  fitting  shop. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed' 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
■Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slachs  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Manchester:  January  4th.  Remainder  of  Okanagan  boxed  apples  (large  sizes) 
twice  withdrawn  before  being  sold.  Condition  and  quality  excellent.  Yellow  New- 
towns  (size  100)  8s,  (size  110)  8s  6d,  (size  120)  9s  6d;  Spitzenbergs  (size  90)  6s  9d, 
(size  100)  8s;  no  Canadian  barrelled  apples  offered.  Virginia  barrelled  apples: 
York  Imperial,  No.  l's  22  to  24s,  No.  2's  14  to  17s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's  17  to  20s, 
No.  2's  14s  6d;  Albermarle  Pippin,  21s.  Maine  barrelled  apples:  Baldwin,  No.  l'& 
23s  6d,  No.  2's  18s  6d.  New  York  Kings  24s  6d,  and  Greenings  22  to  25s  per  barrel. 
Kieffer  pears  20s  per  barrel.    California  Yellow  Newtowns,  5s  6d  to  (5  s  3d  per  box. 

Liverpool:  January  5th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Sachem  selling  by  private  sale,, 
boxes  mixed  sizes,  good  quality,  barrels  mostly  tight.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss* 
Tobasco  fairly  good  quality  and  condition,  except  Kings  and  Peewaukees;  Kings 
showing  scald.  Manns,  No.  l's  15s  6d,  No.  2's  14s ;  Kings,  No.  l's  13s  3d,  slack  10s  6d, 
No.  2's  12s;  Greenings,  No.  l's  18s  6d,  slack  16s,  No.  2?s  14s;  Fallawaters,  No.  l's 
17s  6d;  Peewaukees,  No.  l's  15s  3d,  slack  12s  9d,  No.  2's  14s;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  22s,. 
No.  2's  18s,  large  No.  3's  15s;  Starks  (withdrawn),  18s.  bid.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex 
ss.  Durango:  Baldwins,  No.  l's  19s,  slack  16s  9d,  No.  2's  slack  13s;  Greenings,  No» 
l's  14s,  slack  12s  6d,  No.  2's  10s  bid;  Starks,  No.  l's  18s,  slaek  15s  6d,  No.  2's  13s  6d, 
slack  12s.  Ontario  apples,  ex  ss  Missanabie:  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  32s,  No.  2's 
28s,  No.  3's  19s  9d.  Market  expected  to  hold  firm  for  good  fruit.  January  7th. 
Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Sachem  some  best  marks  landed  wet;  boxes,  fair  quality,  mixed 
sizes,  for  private  sale;  Kings  and  Spies  wasty.  Nova  Scotians  ex  ss  Tobasco:  Starks, 
No.  l's  20s,  large  No.  3's  16s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss  Pretorian,  good  condition  and 
fair  quality.  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  30  to  32s,  No.  2's  (some  spot)  25  to  27s,  No. 
3's  15s  9d;  Phoenix  No.  l's  25s  6d. 

London:  Sale  January  6.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Shenandoah  demand  keener, 
prices  firmer  for  good  stock,  future  prospects  better.  Kings  very  wasty,  Pewaukee 
also  poor,  fairly  large  parcel  of  Pewaukees,  No.  l's  and  No.  2^s,  sold  at  6s.  to  6s.  6d. ; 
Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  20  to  21s,  No.  2's  18  to  20!s,  No.  3's  15  to  16s;  Baldwins,. 
No.  l's,  17s.  6d.,  No.  2's,  15s.  6d,  No.  3's,  10  to  12s. ;  Fallawaters,  No.  l's,  14s.  6d., 
No.  2's,  13s.;  Mann,  No.  l's,  14s.,  No.  2's,  12s.,  No.  3's,  10s.  Many  inferior  lots,  all 
varieties  and  grades,  sold  at  lower  prices. 

Note. — The  expression  "  10s.  bid,"  etc.,  is  u?ed  in  these  cables  when  apples  are 
withdrawn  from  the  auction  because  the  buyers'  offers  are  too  low. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609  published  an  amendment  (re  the  prohibition  of  the 
exports  of  "  hides,  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  other  grains  except  oats  ")  to  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  27th  of  April,  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  ~No.  589,  which  contained 
a  consolidated  list  of  prohibited  exports  from  Canada.  Further  amendments  were 
published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  Nos.  616  and  623.  The  following  additional  amend- 
ment has  now  been  made  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  6th  day  of  January,  1915. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  that  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  goods 
to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and 
protectorates,  shall  be  amended  by  striking  thereout  the  following  articles,  viz. : — 

"  Animals,  pack,  saddle  and  draught,  suitable  for  use  in  war." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  291  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  further  pleased  to  order  that 
the  exportation  of  the  undermentioned  goods  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions 
and  protectorates,  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia  (except  Baltic 
ports),  viz. : — 

"  Horses  and  other  animals,  pack,  saddle  and  draught,  suitable  for  use  in 
war." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

Japan. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  by  H.M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama 
that  the  Yokohama  Custom  House  have  recently  issued  the  following  decisions  respect- 
ing the  application  of  the  Japanese  Customs  Tariff  to  certain  imported  goods.  The 
rules  as  to  tariff  classification  laid  down  by  these  decisions  are  to  come  into  force  on 
the  5th  February,  1916  :— 


Articles. 


Sardines  in  tomato  sauce  

Cotton  nettings  or  mosquito  nettings,  made  with  slightly  larger  yarns 
than  ordinary  mosquito  netting,  capable  of  being  used  as  a  window 
curtain  by  cutting  into  suitable  size,  with  designs  on  the  edges  and  in 
the  centre    

"Chrome"  or  "art"  paper,  prepared  on  one  side  only,  not  exceeding  21 

inches  by  31  inches  in  size  .  

[Note. — This  decision  does  not  apply  to  art  paper  for  printing  pur- 
poses, which  is  covered  by  Tariff  No.  362  (1).] 

Coloured  picture  books,  having  two  copies  of  the  same  picture,  one  col- 
oured (as  pattern)  and  the  other  plain  (for  painting),  bound  up  to 
come  on  opposite  pages   ,  


Steal  shearings  in  irregular  sizes,  about  3  feet  long  and  9  inches  wide  . . 

in  the 


Gold  pen-nibs  and  ebonite  holders,  imported  at  the  same  time, 

same  number,  and  in  the  same  package.  

Watches,  inserted  in  a  silver  case  similar  in  size  to  a  cigarette  case,  but 

not  easily  detachable  ,  '  

Electric  condensers  .  

Boiler  (tubeless),  on  Babcock  water  piping  system  

Braids  for  hat-making,  made  from  Panama  straw  and  other  similar 

vegetable  fibre    

Millet-bran    


Tariff  No. 
under  which 
dutiable. 


52  (2)  B  (6) 

306  (2)  (a) 
378  (2)  b 

394 
462  (4) 

521 

528 
547  (3) 
570  (3) 

623 
643  (2) 


Rate  of  Duty. 


40%  ad  vol. 


Yens. 

Per  100  kin.  78  80 
3  30 


52-40 
Classed  as  ' '  Plates 

and  Sheets," 
according  to  kind. 

50%  ad  val. 

40%  „ 
25%  „ 
25%  ,, 

40%  ii 
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Denmark. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  copies  of  cir- 
culars which  have  been  issued  by  the  Danish  Customs  Department  (Nos.  6-8  of  1915), 
containing  decisions  as  to  the  tariff  classification  of  certain  articles  on  importation 
into  Denmark.    Some  of  these  decisions  are  noted  below : — 

[Kilog.  =  2*2046  lbs.;  krona  (100  ore)  =  Is.  ljd.] 


Articles. 


"  Life-saving  vests  "—Similar  in  shape  to  ordinary  men's  vests,  provided 
with  buttons,  button-holes,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  single-coloured  cotton 
fabric  (classed  under  Tariff  No.  151)  with  a  fairly  thick  layer  of  kapok 
between  the  lining  and  the  outer  material — classed  as  "articles 
of  clothing  "  ;  ....... 

Women's  hats  consisting  of  a  kind  of  buckram  covered  entirely  with 
cotton  velvet,  having  sewn  along  the  circumference  of  the  flat  part 
of  the  crown  a  piece  of  silk  tissue  surrounding  a  thick  cord — the  silk 
tissue  resembling  a  thick  wire  ribbon  and  being  regarded  as 
trimming  ; 

Cordage  composed  of  white  cotton  thread,  having  in  one  part  a  thin 
strand  of  red  cotton  (as  an  indication  of  quality,  etc.)  . . .  

Ploughshares  having,  on  the  thin  edge,  stripes  which  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  edge  : — 

When  the  stripes  are  distinct  and  sharp  (being  caused  by  filing, 

scraping,  etc.,  after  the  last  rolling  of  the  shares)  

When  the  stripes  are  indistinct  and  partly  rubbed  out  (being 
probably  caused  by  filing  or  scraping  before  the  last  roll- 
ing) ,  

Note.— Stripes  running  parallel  to  the  edge— being  caused  by  the 
rollers  which  produce  the  edge — do  not  affect  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion. 

Syringes  of  iron,  having  brass  edges  and  being  lined  with  brass  

Paper-hanging  material  consisting  of  carton-paper  covered  on  one  (the 
outer)  side  with  a  layer  of  chalk,  china-clay,  or  similar  white  com- 
position, the  other  (back)  side  being  smeared  with  a  yellow  colour. . 

Cordage  made  of  strips  of  paper  twisted  together  

Warming  cushions,  consisting  of  several  bags  or  coverings  of  manufac- 
tured material  arranged  one  inside  the  other  ;  the  inmost  bag  stuffed 
with  asbestos  wool  containing  a  bundle  of  asbestos  cord  wound 
round  with  thin  nickel  wire  fastened  to  an  ebonite  holder,  and 
having  a  conducting  wire  with  contact  adjustment  fixed  outside  the 
cushion  


Tariff  No. 
under  which 
dutiable. 


110 
[151  +  50  %] 


110 

[143  +  50  %] 
121 


182  or  190 
176 


190 


213 
216 


301 


Rate  of  Duty. 


Kr.  ore 


Kilog.  0  70 
+  50% 


Kilog.  2  40 

+  50  % 
Kilog.  0  10 

Various  rates 
according  to 
weight  per 
piece. 

Free. 


Kr.  ore. 
Kiloer.  0  10 


0  24 
0  70 


1\  %  ad  val. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

LEEWAED  ISLANDS. 
Keport  on  the  Trade  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  1913-14. 
(By  the  Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Auchinlech.) 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  the  year 
1913,  exclusive  of  internal  trade  between  the  presidencies,  amounted  to  £563,858,  as 
against  £617,332  in  1912,  being  a  decrease  of  £53,474. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports,  exclusive  of  internal  trade,  was  £577,256,  as  against 
£544,703  in  1912,  showing  an  increase  of  £32,553. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  last 
two  years,  exclusive  of  internal  trade: — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
St.  Kitts- 

Year.                          Antigua.         Nevis.  Dominica. 

1912                               £333,242         £440,598  £302,738 

1913                               305,796          403,662  366,291 


Mont-  Virgin 

serrat.  Islands.  Total. 

£68,086  £17,371  £1,162,035 

74,171            15,698  1,165,618 
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IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports  for  each  of  the  last  two* 
years,  distinguishing  the  countries  whence  the  imports  came,  and  showing  the*, 
increase  or  decrease  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1912 : — 

Increase  1913    Decrease  1913: 
Country  whence  Imported.  1912.  1913.        over  1912.        under  1912. 

United  Kingdom   £252,088         £222,506    £29,582 

Biitish  colonies   113,483  123,036  £9.553  — 

United  States   220,016  181,381    38,635 

Other  foreign  countr  es   31,745  36,935  5,190  — 


Total   £617,332         £563,858  £14,743  £68,217 


EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  during  each  of  the  last  two  years,  distinguishing  the- 
countries  to  which  the  exports  were  sent,  and  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
1913,  as  compared  with  1912,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Increase  1913    Decrease  1913 
Countries  to  which  Exported.  1912.  1913.        over  1912.       under  1912. 

£  £  £  £ 

United  Kingdom                                   240,635  229,585    11,050 

Brit  sh  colonies  ,                         215,359  185,672    29,687 

United  States                                         57,611  79,783  22,172  — 

Other  foreign  countries                          31,098  7,130  23,968  — 


Total   544,703  502,170  46,140  40,737 


MANUFACTURES,  MINES  AND  FISHERIES. 

Sugar  is  the  principal  manufacture  in  the  Presidencies  of  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis.    In  St.  Kitts  the  distilling  of  rum  is  of  some  importance. 

The  staple  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat  is  lime-juice.  The  production  of  citrate 
of  lime  in  those  islands  is  being  developed.  There  is  a  sulphur  mine  at  Soufriere, 
in  Dominica,  but  it  is  not  worked  at  present.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in  Barbuda, 
and  phosphate  of  alumina  in  Pedonda. 

There  is  no  recognized  fishing  industry  in  the  colony.  Pish  are  caught  for  local 
consumption  only,  except  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  whence  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The .  principal  fish  caught  are:  Kingfish,  barracouta,  margate,  snapper  and 
cavally.    Lobsters  are  also  plentiful. 

Sea  fishing  with  rod  and  reel,  as  a  pastime,  has  been  introduced  with  consider- 
able success,  especially  in  the  waters  of  Antigua.  A  spoon-bait  is  most  generally 
used.    Many  tarpon  have  been  taken  by  rod  and  reel  off  Barbuda. 


SHIPPING. 

Comparing  the  figures  with  those  for  the  year  1912,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
137,472  tons  in  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  various  ports  of  the  colony  during  « 
the  year  1913. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in 
each  presidency  during  each  of  the  last  two  years,  including  both  steam  and  sailing 
vessels,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1913  as  compared  with  1912 : — 


Presidency. 

Antigua  

St.  KJuts-Nevis. 
Dominica  .  . 
Montserrat.  .  . 
"Virgin  Islands. 

Total  . .  . 


Increase  1913 

Decrease  1913 

1912. 

1913. 

over  1912. 

under  1912. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

653,355 

606,654 

46,701 

684,455 

560,522 

123,933 

578,892 

572,222 

6,670 

253,525 

293,227 

39,704 

13,067 

13,195 

128 

2,183,292 

2,045,820 

39,832 

177,304 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  growing  season  in  1912-13  was  once  more  very  dry  in  Antigua;  m  St.  Kitts 
the  rainfall  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  was  very  deficient  and  the  outlook 
-appeared  to  be  for  a  very  poor  return;  in  the  month  of  September,  however,  good 
rains  fell,  and  up  to  the  time  of  reaping  the  crop  the  precipitation  was  decidedly 
favourable  and  well  distributed. 

The  prices  experienced  during  this  season  had  declined  from  the  high  level  of  the 
preceding  year;  consequently  the  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole 
unfavourable. 

For  the  year  1913  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Antigua  amounted  to  10,138  tons, 
of  which  8,517  tons  were  96°  crystals,  and  1,621  tons  were  muscovado. 

In  St.  Kitts-Nevis  the  exports  of  sugar  for  the  crop  amounted  to  11,312  tons, 
•of  which  6,515  tons  were  grey  crystal  sugar  and  4,797  tons  were  muscovado.  The 
operations  of  the  Basseterre  factory  resulted  in  a  further  increase  in  the  output  of 
crystal  sugar  and  a  very  satisfactory  season  of  work  must  be  recorded  in  respect  of 
that  institution. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  sugar  a  certain  amount  of  interest  arose  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  syrups  on  muscovado  estates  as  a  substitute  for  muscovado 
sugar;  the  relatively  high  price  which  was  obtainable  for  this  commodity  rendered 
its  production  more  remunerative  than  sugar  making,  and  consequently  an  appreci- 
able fraction  of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  two  presidencies  was  exported  in  this  form. 

Cane  syrups,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  "  fancy  molasses,"  have  for  a  number  of  years 
formed  an  article  of  export  from  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Barbados,  but  the  present 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  have  been  produced,  except  in  small  quantities,  in 
this  colony. 

Considerable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  directing 
the  operations  of  planters  in  this  connection,  and  eventually  it  was  found  possible  for 
sugar  growers  to  manufacture  a  thoroughly  marketable  article. 

At  the  Antigua  sugar  factory  7,415  tons  of  sugar  were  made,  while  to  produce 
this  70,349  tons  of  cane  were  ground,  thus  taking  9-49  tons  of  cane  to  make  a  ton  of 
sugar.  At  the  St.  Kitts  factory  the  total  tons  of  sugar  made  amounted  to  6,226-6,  and 
54,338  tons  of  cane  were  ground  to  produce  it,  an  average  of  8-73  tons  of  cane  to  a 
ton  of  sugar. 

In  the  season  1913,  2,094  tons  of  peasants'  cane  were  purchased  by  the  Antigua 
sugar  factory. 

During  the  year  important  extensions  and  additions  were  made  to  the  Bendals 
sugar  factory,  Antigua,  the  improvements  including  the  addition  of  a  new  mill,  a  10- 
ton  vacuum  pan  and  a  central  Torricellian  condensing  plant.  At  the  same  time  the 
constitution  of  the  management  of  the  factory  was  remodelled  and  the  concern 
floated  as  a  limited  company,  while  the  area  of  the  cane  supply  to  the  factory  was 
increased  to  include  a  number  of  adjoining  estates.    The  result  has  been  to  increase 
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the  capacity  of  the  factory  to  a  maximum  output  of  about  4,000  tons,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  provides  opportunity  for  the  opening  up  in  cane  cultivation  of  consider- 
able areas  of  land  in  the  southwestern  district  of  the  island  which  have  for  many  years 
remained  only  partially  cultivated  in  other  crops. 

THE   COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The  exports  of  cotton  for  the  two  crop  years  1911-12  and  1912-13  are  given  in 
tabular  form  below: — 

1911-12.  1912-13. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Antigua  and  Barbuda                                                           80,910  172,023 

St.  Kitts                                                                                   332,168  374,594 

Nevis                                                                                    165,329  166,477 

Anguilla                                                                                  97,142  112.138 

Montserrat                                                                            346,568  292,182 

Virgin  Islands                                                                      51,677  31,775 


Total   1,073,794  1,149,189 


The  exports  for  1912-13  exceeded  those  for  1911-12,  but  were  less  than  those  of 
1910-11.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  cotton  grower  the  season  must  again  be 
described  as  moderately  satisfactory. 

The  cotton  industry  may  now  be  said  to  have  settled  down  on  a  firmly  established 
basis,  while  in  home  markets  the  colony,  in  common  with  other  West  Indian  islands, 
is  becoming  recognized  as  a  definite  and  important  source  of  supply  of  fine  Sea-Island 
cotton.  At  all  points  a  considerable  store  of  knowledge  has  now  been  accumulated  by 
growers  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  producing  the  crop. 

Fluctuations  in  the  area  planted  and  in  the  yield  produced  per  acre  may  be 
expected  to  occur  from  year  to  year  as  the  result  of  variation  of  season  and  of  fluctua- 
tions in  demand  and  in  market  price.  The  permanence  of  the  industry  is  now  con- 
tingent on  two  factors — namely,  (1)  the  continuation  of  satisfactory  market  condi- 
tions, and  (2)  the  non-appearance  of  any  wholesale  destructive  agency  in  the  shape 
of  disease  which  may  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  industry. 

LIME  INDUSTRY. 

The  lime  industry  in  Montserrat  continued  to  suffer  during  the  year  from  attacks 
of  pests  and  diseases.  These  have  continued  to  form  the  subject  of  investigations  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  a  considerable  series  of  spraying  trials  were  laid  out 
in  this  connection.  The  exports  of  limes  and  lime  products  from  Montserrat  for  1913 
were  valued  at  £5,916. 

In  Antigua  interest  in  lime  cultivation  as  a  minor  industry  under  suitable  con- 
ditions continues  to  be  sustained;  a  moderate  area  has  now  been  planted  up  in  the 
crop.  The  demands  for  plants  fell  off  somewhat  during  the  year  in  consequence  of 
planters'  requirements  having  been  filled  to  a  considerable  extent.  Young  plantations 
suffered  somewhat  severely  from  dry  weather  during  the  year.  Exports  of  limes  and 
lime  products  from  Antigua  were  valued  at  £1,515.  The  cultivation  of  limes  continues 
to  attract  a  certain  amount  of  attention  in  Nevis,  while  in  Tortola,  Virgin  Islands,  the 
small  peasant  lime-growing  industry  has  made  some  little  advance. 

The  year  1913  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  year  in  which  commercial  ship- 
ments of  cocoanuts  were  made  from  any  presidency  except  Dominica.  During  the 
latter  months  of  the  year  the  plantation  at  Pinneys  estate,  Nevis,  commenced  to  yield 
commercial  quantities  of  nuts  from  the  older  planted  trees,  and  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber about  30,000  nuts  had  been  shipped  to  New  York,  the  returns  experienced  being 
quite  encouraging.  Interest  in  the  crop  continues  to  expand,  and  the  planting  up  of 
suitable  "a^ch  ;-  ^-^^ding,  although  somewhat  slowly.  In  Antigua  a  moderate  area 
has  now  been  established,  and  in  a  short  time  some  of  the  older  trees  should  begin  to 
yield  commercial  quantities  of  nuts. 
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C0C0ANUTS. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  also  some  interest  has  been  evoked  in  the  crop,  and  this 
form  of  cultivation  is  being  vigorously  advocated  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  a 
demonstration  area  having  been  planted  near  Koadtown,  Tortola,  while  every  induce- 
ment is  being  offered  to  the  local  cultivators  to  extend  cultivation.  The  Virgin  Islands 
possess  considerable  areas  well  adapted  to  cocoanut  cultivation. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Onions  have  continued  to  be  cultivated  as  a  subsidiary  article  of  export  in  the 
majority  of  the  presidencies.  In  Antigua  considerable  efforts  were  made  during  the 
year  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  industry  by  the  organization  of  packing  and 
shipping  on  a  co-operative  basis,  an  Association  of  Onion  Growers  having  been  formed 
for  this  purpose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Commercial  Society.  In  the  past  the  industry  has  suffered  from  neglect  of 
proper  precautions  in  the  direction  of  curing  and  packing,  and  attention  to  these 
points  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  important  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
industry. 

The  cultivation  of  vanilla  has  continued  to  attract  attention  in  suitable  localities, 
especially  in  Nevis.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  scope  exists 
for  the  further  development  of  this  industry  in  favourable  situations. 

Arrowroot  and  pappain  have  continued  to  form  small  items  of  export  from  Mont- 
serrat,  while  in  that  island,  and  also  in  Antigua  and  Tortola,  some  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  cultivation  of  the  bay  tree  (Pimento, 
acris)  with  a  view  to  the  export  of  bay  leaves  and  bay  oil. 

An  important  development  that  took  place  during  the  year  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  maize  for  internal  consumption  and  also  possibly  for  export.  The  imports 
of  maize  and  its  products  into  the  colony  at  the  present  time  are  valued  at  a  very  con- 
siderable figure;  for  example,  the  imports  of  maize  and  cornmeal  into  Antigua  alone 
during  the  years  1910  to  1912,  inclusive,  reached  a  value  of  £47,819,  while  for  the  whole 
colony  the  imports  of  corn  and  cornmeal  during  1912  were  valued  at  £30,414.  Of  the 
total  imports  Antigua  takes  about  three-fifths  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis  one-third,  the 
imports  into  the  remaining  presidencies  being  very  small. 

Natural  conditions  obtaining  in  the  colony  are  favourable  to  the  production  of 
maize,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  past  having  been  the  successful  storage  of  the  product. 
In  order  to  facilitate  development  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  plans  were  formulated 
at  the  instance  of  His  Excellency  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the 
colony,  for  the  erection  in  Antigua  of  a  small  kiln-drying  plant  with  a  view  to  con- 
ducting commercial  experiments  on  kiln-drying  of  maize  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
its  keeping  qualities.  The  successful  issue  of  these  experiments  should,  it  is  antici- 
pated, afford  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  industry  throughout 
the  colony. 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

Shows  of  agricultural  produce  and  stock  were  successfully  held  during  the  year 
at  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis  and  Montserrat.  As  usual,  they  were  conducted  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  local  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial societies. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

NOTIONS  IN  DEMAND  FOR  CHINA. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  Hong  K6ng  for  notions  of  all  sorts  to  supply 
the  South  China  field.  Needles,  pins,  buttons,  ribbons,  safety  pins,  rubber  and  cellu- 
loid toilet  articles,  and  all  similar  products  are  required  in  increasing  quantities. 
Most  of  these  products  heretofore  have  been  obtained  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  or  France,  and  the  factories  making  them  are  now  either  out  of  business  or 
employed  in  other  lines. 

Needles,  to  suit  the  trade  here,  should  come  25  in  a  packet,  wrapped  in  tinfoil 
or  packed  in  a  tin  box,  40  packets  to  a  bundle,  and  10'  bundles,  or  10,000  needles, 
packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins.  Usually  the  needles  come  25  of  such  hermetically 
sealed  tins  to  a  case.    They  run  sizes  1  to  12  and  are  for  hand  use. 

The  value  of  the  needles  imported  into  all  China  in  1913,  the  year  preceding 
the  war,  was  $768,916,  and  even  in  1911  the  value  reached  $373,037.  Normally  about 
one-eighth  of  this  trade  is  handled  through  Hong  Kong,  in  addition  to  the  imports 
for  Hong  Kong  itself,  and  for  other  countries  securing  their  supply  through  this 
colony. 

There  is  a  special  demand  here  at  present  for  porcelain  buttons,  particularly  for 
the  Chinese  trade,  though  there  is  a  good  field  here  now  for  nearly  all  varieties  of 
buttons.  Silk  and  part-silk  and  part-cotton  ribbons  have  been  the  subject  of  a  large 
trade  among  German  firms  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1914  the  value  of  such  goods 
imported  into  all  China  was  $167,229,  while  the  preceding  year,  before  the  war's 
influence  was  felt,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  $377,040,  and  in  previous  years, 
especially  high-exchange  years,  the  imports  reached  as  high  as  1,000,000  taels  in 
value.  While  the  imports  of  such  goods  are  now  far  below  the  normal  volume, 
because  of  depressed  business  conditions  generally,  and  especially  because  of  the 
low  exchange  value  of  silver,  the  trade  is  still  worth  while  and  is  peculiarly  open  to 
American  manufacturers  at  the  present  time.  The  goods  have  heretofore  been 
handled  almost  entirely  by  German  firms,  though  largely  of  French  origin.  Japan 
also  furnishes  a  good  portion  of  the  trade.  The  trade  is  now  handled  almost  exclus- 
ively by  British  firms. 

There  is  a  field  for  all  sorts  of  small,  cheap  novelties  of  the  department-store 
sort.  Much  of  this  trade  heretofore  has  been  Austrian.  The  Japanese  are  now  making 
a.  special  effort  to  secure  a  foothold.  Celluloid  goods,  including  combs  and  celluloid- 
backed  mirrors,  and  hand  mirrors  generally,  small  enamelled  cups,  small,  fancy-globed 
lamps,  small  hardware,  such  as  cheap  scissors,  knives  and  locks,  and  all  similar  goods 
are  more  or  less  in  demand  and  are  not  being  freely  supplied  by  any  other  nation 
except  to  some  extent  by  the  Japanese. 

There  is  a  very  fair,  and  largely  increasing  business  in  cheap  garters  and  hose 
supporters,  men's  garters  of  the  grade  jobbing  for  about  35  cents  a  dozen  being 
mostly  in  demand.    These  goods  now  come  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

In  handling  goods  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  little  if  any  business 
can  be  done  without  samples.  Eastern  importers  generally  complain  of  the  policy  of 
many  American  manufacturers  as  to  samples  for  demonstration  purposes.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  manufacturers  refuse  to  send  samples,  but  that  they  insist  on  payment 
for  these  samples  in  advance.  This  attitude  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  policy 
of  European  houses,  and  while  it  might  apply  to  staple  goods  and  well-known  articles, 
it  is  not  wise  when  an  American  manufacturer  is  offering  a  new  or  a  competing 
article  which  he  wishes  to  put  on  the  Hong  Kong  market.    It  is  essential  in  most 
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cases  that  the  importing  house  should  have  samples  to  show  the  prospective  buyers. 
The  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  will  not  buy  except  from  samples.  No  European  house  ever 
expects  to  obtain  orders  without  demonstration,  for  the  Chinese  will  not  even  interest 
themselves  without  seeing  the  goods.  The  American  exporter  must  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  local  importer  at  least  half  way  in  developing  a  market  locally 
or  in  the  Far  East  generally. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  PORT  OF  ARCHANGEL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ports  in  the  world  to-day  is  undoubtedly  Archangel. 
Previous  to  the  war  trade  here  was  confined  to  occasional  exports  of  timber,  fish,  furs 
and  other  local  products  of  Northern  Eussia;  but  now  Archangel  is  the  only  port  of 
European  Russia  open  for  foreign  trade  by  direct  sea  communication,  and  together 
with  Vladivostok  are  the  channels  for  supply  for  Russia.  As  is  well  known,  Archangel 
is  situated  on  the  Dwina  river,  which  here  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  between  22  to  42  feet.  The  tide  from  the  White  sea  amounts  to  about  three 
feet,  and  at  various  landing-stages  the  depth  of  the  water  is,  as  a  rule,  22  feet  at  low 
tide.  Archangel  is  a  long,  narrowly  built  city,  with  suburbs  and  outlying  houses 
extending  to  the  White  sea,  the  extension  being  more  than  30  miles.  The  main  street 
is  more  than  six  miles  long.  The  shipping  on  the  river  down  to  the  White  sea  is 
considerable.  The  city  has  thirty-five  large  piers  to-day,  against  three  piers  two  years 
ago.  Not  less  than  103  huge  warehouses  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  year,  but  yet  there 
is  a  great  insufficiency  of  piers  and  warehouses,  as  a  result  of  which  ships  arriving 
have  to  lie  in  the  stream  for  weeks  and  weeks  before  they  can  unload.  However,  the 
authorities  have  done  wonders  and  are  preparing  and  planning  to  meet  the  enormous 
traffic  next  spring.  The  chief  drawback  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  question  of  ice  in 
the  winter,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  obstacle  Archangel  would  be  the  finest  port 
in  the  world,  as  it  has  nearly  70  miles  of  river  frontage  available  for  ships  drawing 
up  to  23  feet.  But  of  course  Archangel's  magnificent  system  of  inland  waterways, 
through  the  Dwina  river,  is  a  great  feature,  as  it  is  possible  to  ship  goods  direct  by 
water  to  nearly  all  the  principal  towns  in  Russia.  Barges  and  river  boats,  carrying 
up  to  2,000  tons  of  freight  and  drawing  about  six  feet  of  water,  can  be  satisfactorily 
used  in  carrying  freight  all  over  the  country.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  conges- 
tion of  cotton  at  Archangel  lately,  but  thanks  to  the  river  boats  plying  between  this 
port  and  Vologda  most  of  the  goods  have  been  dispatched.  The  freight  rates  for  the 
water  service  between  Archangel  and  Vologda,  some  time  ago  35  kopecks,  have  now 
advanced  to  80  kopecks  per  pood.  This  freight  is  the  same  for  any  class  of  goods.  The 
Dwina  river  begins  freezing  in  October.  This  year  it  is  expected  to  keep  the  river 
open  from  Archangel  out  to  the  White  sea  till  about  December  15.  Two  of  the  largest 
ice-breakers  in  the  world  are  now  in  Archangel,  and  we  hear  that  several  more  ice- 
breakers are  now  being  constructed  in  England  to  be  used  here  this  winter.  The  work 
that  has  been  carried  out  this  summer  and  autumn  by  the  authorities  has  been  most 
admirable,  in  spite  of  the  great  accumulation  of  goods  and  steamers  arriving  day  and 
night.  Goods  for  the  Russian  Government  have  been  moved  by  the  narrow-gauge 
railway  line  and  goods  sent  to  private  firms  have  been  shipped  by  boats  or  barges 
unless  packed  for  parcels  post,  when  they  have  been  taken  by  the  railway  company. 
Besides  Archangel,  at  Kola,  in  Lapland,  across  the  Murman  peninsula,  a  railway  is 
now  being  constructed,  to  be  completed  next  February,  connecting  the  Arctic  ocean 
with  the  peninsula,  so  that  Kola  can  be  used  alternately,  especially  from  January  to 
May,  when  it  is  impossible  to  keep  Archangel  open  even  with  very  powerful  ice- 
breakers. Around  this  port  of  the  Arctic  ocean  the  Gulf  Stream  creates  sufficient 
warmth  to  prevent  ice.  We  hear  that  many  shipping  agents  at  Archangel  are  arrang- 
ing for  offices  and  habitation  at  Kola  from  early  January  next  year  until  May.  The 
use  of  the  White  sea  for  transfer  of  freight  by  boat  between  the  two  sections  of  railway 
under  construction  will  require  the  services  of  many  ice-breakers,  and  these  are  being 
constructed  to  also  serve  as  cargo  carriers  during  the  winter.    It  is  thought  that  the 
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railway  connection  between  Petrograd  and  Kola  may  commence  early  in  February 
next.  Thus  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Kieif  and  Siberia  will  be  linked  together  with  Arch- 
angel and  Kola.  Last  year,  as  is  well  known,  the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
American  trade  with  Russia  through  Archangel  were  caused  by  the  very  small  number 
of  trustworthy  forwarding  agents  at  Archangel,  as  they  had  an  enormous  amount  of 
business  turned  over  to  them,  thereby  preventing  them  from  giving  sufficient  attention 
to  each  individual  case.  It  is  said  that  several  American  concerns  have  decided  to 
establish  their  own  agents  at  Archangel  from  the  commencement  of  xtext  spring. 

Archangel  presents  to-day  to  the  visitor  a  peculiar  aspect,  reminding  one  of  the 
"  sudden  "  American  towns  in  the  Far  West  created  "  over-night."  A  great  number 
of  houses,  shops,  etc.,  have  been  put  up  to  accommodate  the  overwhelming  Pussian 
business,  and  to  cater  for  the  multitude  of  sailors.  A  tramway  is  being  constructed 
along  the  main  street  of  the  town  and  a  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  has 
been  put  up,  furnishing  power  for  the  street  railway  and  lighting  in  the  city.  The 
town  has  a  very  bracing  climate  all  the  year  round ;  the  summer  is  not  very  hot,  whilst 
the  winter,  though  cold,  is  not  too  intense.  Here  are  many  shops,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  are  the  furshops,  selling  furs  of  the  blue  fox,  the  popular  bear,  etc.,  from 
Nova  Zembla.  The  population  is  now  about  40,000 ;  good  hotel  accommodation  exists, 
although  not  strictly  first-class.  The  passenger  service  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
line  from  Archangel  to  Vologda  is  very  limited.  Just  outside  Archangel  a  large  fur 
farm  for  breeding  blue,  white  and  black  foxes  is  an  interesting  feature. 

To-day  Archangel  is  one  of  the  most  important  wheat-exporting  ports  of  the 
world.  The  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  France  have 
their  own  consulate  at  Archangel.  The  United  States  has  no  consular  representative. 
—(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.') 

BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  November,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

353 

24,347 

44 

92,560 

24 

319 

2 

3 

33 

6 

1,881 

64,981 

44,815 

345 

23,735 

Brazil  

5,351 

Uruguay  

27,918 

27,160 

Argentine  Republic.  . 

.  431,407 

523,033 

92,478 

51,608 

1,105 

3,839 

'Cape  of  Good  Hope.  .   .  , 

438 

330 

Natal  

694 

1,83*6 

Australia — ■ 

443 

1,316 

1,804 

•63i4 

31,020 

1,8'53 

New  South  Wales.  .  .  . 

13,825 

814 

40,267 

899 

Queensland  

62,223 

4,064 

6,456 

4 

35,092 

€5,016 

145,262 

213,020 

Canada  

10,816 

1,228 

639,178 

683,874 

341,146 

267,461 

94,329 

30,713 

Deduct  to  correct — 

Argentine    Republic  . 

9 

Victoria  , 

707 

9 

•638,471 

683,865 

341,146 

267,461 

94,320 

30,713 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  MOROCCO. 

H.  M.  Consul-General  at  Tangier  reports  as  follows  regarding  the  commerce  of 
the  ports  of  the  French  Zone  of  Morocco  and  of  Tangier  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1915,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year : — 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  derangement  of  trade  on 
account  of  the  war,  the  trade  of  the  French  Zone  has  actually  increased. 

The  trade  of  Tangier,  on  the  other  hand,  has  diminished,  imports  showing  a 
decline  of  about  32  per  cent,  i.e.,  from  13,618,505  francs  in  1914  to  9,286,795  francs 
in  1915,  and  exports  a  decrease  of  about  36  per  cent,  i.e.,  from  706,409  francs  in  1914 
to  456,115  francs  in  1915.  The  shrinkage  is,  however,  principally  due  to  the  insecurity 
of  the  roads  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Spanish  Zone  which  has  brought  about 
a  diversion  of  the  trade  of  the  Fez  district  from  the  Tangier  route  to  that  by  Laraiche. 
French  imports  into  Tangier  have  decreased  by  39  per  cent  and  British  by  about  15 
per  cent,  whilst  those  of  Spain  have  profited,  showing  an  increase  of  about  18  per 
cent.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  Spain  was  able  to  supply  goods  which  could  no 
longer  be  brought  from  belligerent  countries.  The  falling-off  in  imports  at  Tangier 
is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  grain  and  flour,  and  building  materials  including 
timber,  whilst  sugar,  tobacco  and  oil  have  been  introduced  in  greater  quantities. 

Comparing  the  various  ports  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  imports,  it  is 
found  that  Casablanca,  though  showing  a  shrinkage,  is  still  far  ahead  of  any  other 
port.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  Kenitra; 
of  the  ports  in  the  French  Zone  it  has  risen  to  the  third  place  and  it  doubtless  will 
soon  pass  Rabat,  which  at  present  ranks  second. 

In  the  import  trade  of  the  French  Zone  the  trade  of  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium 
and  Russia  has  ceased  to  exist,  whilst  that  of  Sweden — almost  entirely  in  building 
timber — approaches  vanishing  point.  The  trade  of  France  has  maintained  the  same 
level  as  in  1914,  i.e.,  36,000,000  francs,  whilst  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen 
to  16,400,000  francs.  Spanish  trade  continues  to  show  a  steady  increase,  though 
still  comparatively  small.  The  most  startling  rise  is  that  of  Egyptian  trade,  which, 
from  a  few  hundred  francs  in  1914,  has  suddenly  leaped  to  nearly  5,000,000  francs. 
This  is  entirely  due  to  large  importations  of  sugar.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands 
has  also  advanced  from  the  same  cause. 

The  articles  in  which  British  trade  shows  the  greatest  increases  are:  Cottons, 
from  7,371,000  francs  to  10,873,000  francs;  candles,  from  743,000  francs  to  1,041,000 
francs;  soap,  from  50,000  francs  to  211,000  francs;  thread,  yarn,  cord,  etc.,  from 
66,000  francs  to  192,000  francs.  There  is  no  great  diminution  of  any  special  article 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

French  trade  shows  the  greatest  advance  in  the  following  articles:  Sugar,  from 
9,131,000  francs  to  17,480,000  francs;  wine,  from  1,000,000  francs  to  1,703,000  francs; 
candles,  from  115,000  francs  to  295,000  francs;  and  soap,  from  114,000  francs  to 
229,000  francs.  The  greatest  fall  is  in  the  following  articles:  Hardware,  made-up 
underclothing,  hosiery,  etc.;  metals,  cottons,  glass  and  glassware,  china  and  earthen- 
ware, chemicals,  paper  and  cardboard,  and  leather  work. 

Spanish  trade  has  increased  principally  in  underclothing,  hosiery,  etc.,  from 
80,000  francs  to  462,000  francs;  leather,  from  46,000  francs  to  220,000  francs;  and 
woollens  from  nil  to  150,000  francs;  paper  and  cardboard  also  show  an  increase. — - 
(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

25  francs  =  £1  (at  par). 
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JAPANESE   COMPETITION  IN  MANCHURIA. 

The  following  extract  on  Japanese  competition  in  Manchuria  has  been  forwarded 
the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai: — 

The  British  consul  at  Tairen  (Mr.  IT.  G.  Parlett)  in  a  recent  report  makes  some 
interesting  reference  to  trade  conditions  in  Manchuria.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  natural  gateways  into  South  Manchuria — Antung,  Tairen,  and 
Newchwang — each  a  seaport  and  each  on  the  South  Manchuria  railway,  which  is  the 
most  important  channel  of  communication  in.  those  regions.  From  various  causes 
Antung  has  never,  until  recently,  been  a  serious  competitor  in  the  Manchuria  carry- 
ing trade.  Such  rivalry  as  existed  has  been  between  Newchwang,  long  established  but 
handicapped  by  various  disadvantages,  artificial  and  natural,  and  Tairen,  newly 
founded,  but  possessing  a  good  harbour  situated  at  a  railhead. 

In  1913  a  heavy  blow  at  the  future  prosperity  of  the  latter  port  was  threatened 
in  the  probable  extension  of  a  system  of  reduced  freights  for  the  benefit  of  goods 
passing  beyond  the  Antung-Mukden-Changchun  section  of  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way Company's  line.  As  a  result  of  negotiations,  however,  the  three  ports  were  placed 
on  a  basis  of  equality  as  regards  freight  rates.  The  specific  through  rates  did  not  at 
first  apply  to  any  goods  but  those  coming  from  Japan,  and  in  that  respect  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  discriminatory  tariff  against  like  articles  of  foreign  origin;  but  in  October, 
1914,  this  final  barrier  to  ostensible  equality  of  opportunity  was  removed,  and  the  rates 
were  made  applicable  also  to  goods  coming  from  ports  on  the  following  lines:  For- 
mosa-Tairen  line  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Tientsin,  Bombay,  American,  Aus- 
tralian, and  European  lines  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  and  the  Shanghai-Tairen 
line  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company. 

It  is  further  understood  that  this  principle  is  to  be  extended  and  that  foreign 
steamship  companies  will  be  allowed  to  benefit  in  the  same  manner  as  Japanese  com- 
panies do,  provided  that  they  enter  into  special  arrangements  with  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Company,  but  the  form  these  arrangements  may  take  is  not  yet  known. 

It  would  appear  from  what  has  been  written  above,  says  the  Japan  Chronicle, 
as  if  all  competitors  were  now  on  a  basis  of  equality.  The  Cotton  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion of  Japan  is,  however,  believed  to  enjoy  in  connection  with  its  shipments  a 
special  reduction  of  yen  1  per  ton  allowed  by  the  three  transport  companies  which  carry 
the  association's  goods,  and  a  special  rebate  of  yen  1.50  per  ton  granted  by  the 
Imperial  Railway  Bureau. 


PRINTING  PAPER  REQUIRED  IN  SIBERIA. 

United  States  Consul-General  J ohn  H.  Snodgrass,  at  Moscow,  says  "  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  paper  industry  in  Siberia  promises  large  profits." 

If  any  manufacturers  of  printing  paper  are  desirous  of  making  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  a  short  time,  let  them  set  up  paper  mills  in  Siberia.  The  war  has  cut  short 
the  supply  of  paper  in  that  immense  territory,  says  official  advices,  and  the  people  are 
bending  every  energy  toward  establishing  paper  mills  of  their  own.  They  lack  capital, 
to-  some  extent,  and  it  is  understood  would  welcome  with  loud  acclaim  money  and 
experience  from  the  outside. 

All  of  the  Siberian  newspapers,  fifty  in  number,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  suffering 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  paper.  Beyond  Lake  Baikal  some  papers  have  been  sus- 
pended because  of  lack  of  paper ;  while  others  have  been  issued  on  coloured  paper.  The 
prices  of  news  print  paper,  most  of  which  has  been  supplied  by  Finland,  increased  20 
per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Last  April  a  further  rise  of  30  per  cent  was 
announced,  and  a  little  later  it  was  stated,  that  prices  .were  subject  to  a  further  rise 
of  40  per  cent  at  any  time. 
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Under  such  conditions,  notwithstanding-  the  fact  that  the  number  of  copies  sold 
daily  has  doubled  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  most  of  the  publishers  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet. 

All  the  newspaper  offices  are  waiting  expectantly  for  the  opening  of  the  paper  mill 
at  Tomsk  this  fall.   That  will  be  the  first  paper  mill  in  Siberia. — (Commercial  Japan.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  November,  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2 

  7,308 

 V.  28 

101 

  3,382 

2,901 

  350 

165 

358 

  234 

  85,231 

12,305 

18,938 

  162 

New  South  Wales  

  83 

  98 

99,126 

12,472 

22,298 

84 

99,126 

12,388 

22,298 

PROPOSED  REGULATION  OF  JAPANESE  RICE  MARKET. 

H.  M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.)  reports, 
under  date  November  13,  that  owing  to  the  great  drop  in  the  price  of  rice  the  whole 
farming  class  in  Japan  has  been  seriously  embarrassed,  with  the  result  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  has  also  been  indirectly  affected  on  account  of  the  sudden  disturbance 
in  prices. 

As  a  result,  a  special  committee,  styled  the  "  investigating  society  for  regulating 
the  price  of  rice,"  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  This 
committee  has  recommended  the  following  urgent  measures: — 

The  rice  held  in  stock  by  the  Government  should  be  exported  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  the  export  of  private  holdings  of  rice  (including  Corean  and  Formosan), 
should  be  encouraged  by  a  Government  subsidy  on  freight  or  in  some  other  manner. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  yen  (about  £2,040,000)  should  be  advanced 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  against  stocks  of  rice  as  security,  or  in  some  other  suitable- 
way.    Railway  freights  on  rice  should  be  reduced. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Finance  Department  will  reject  these  proposals,  but  that  a> 
proposal  to  postpone  for  a  suitable  time  the  date  of  payment  of  land  tax  has  beeru 
accepted  unofficially. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

GOLD  COAST  TRADE. 

A  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  recently  issued  by  the  Colonial 
Office  points  out  that  the  conditions  attending  the  discharge  of  goods  from  ships  and 
transport  into  the  interior  render  imperative  good  and  substantial  packing.  All  goods 
damageable  by  sea  water  or  damp  should  be  packed  in  tin-lined  cases  or  waterproof 
canvas,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  goods  intended  for  transport  by  porters  to  the: 
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interior  should  be  packed  in  packages  of  not  more  than  60  pounds  in  weight.  In  the 
matter  of  samples,  the  Germans  always  put  them  up  in  such  a  manner,  with  prices 
and  conditions  of  purchase  set  forth  so  clearly,  that  their  merits  and  details  could  be 
grasped  without  effort,  while  the  greater  readiness  of  the  German  manuiacuurer, 
importers  urge,  to  carry  out  slight  alterations  in  his  wares  to  meet  local  requirements 
is  said  to  have  helped  the  development  of  German  trade  in  the  colony  very  considerably. 

Another  point  worth  bearing  in  mind  is  that,  while  there  are  many  wealthy  people 
in  the  colony  who  can,  and  do,  buy  goods  of  superior  quality  and  finish,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  is  poor,  and  can  only  afford  to  purchase  low-priced  articles.  Gloss  and 
glitter  count  for  much,  and  attractive  make-up  greatly  enhances  the  selling  qualities 
of  an  article  irrespective  of  its  durability. 

Imports. — Among  the  principal  items  of  import  in  1914  were:  Cotton  goods 
(excluding  yarn  and  twist),  £602,594;  provisions,  £248,787;  machinery,  £195,911;  coal, 
£139,228;  hardware,  £120,985;  wearing  apparel,  £107,014;  and  building  materials, 
£104,921. 

The  value  of  the  articles  imported  from  Germany  during  the  seven  months  of 
1914  before  the  war  closed  all  trade  with  that  country  was  £289,288,  as  compared  with 
£386,670  for  the  whole  of  1913.  Germany's  share  of  the  import  trade  in  1913  was  11 
per  cent,  and  in  1914  8  per  cent. —  (The  African  World.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Januarys,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


Flax. 



Bushels, 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Bushels. 

2,375,428 
1.064,378 
1^293,294 
748,986 
1,391,096 
3,384,932 
1,547,350 
972,233 
610,876 

3,787,206 
166,081 
1,963,424 
1,477,386 

20,782,670 

Bushels. 

601,034 
324,991 
446,341 
142,363 
285,873 
1,758,650 
561,655 
381,556 
145,871 

1,586  223 
59,166 
798,695 
824,060 

Bushels. 

227,1^0 
42,193 

102,867 
38,638 
40,488 
98,525 

146,522 
39,943 
39,759 

373,197 
2., 234 
101,810 

Busliels. 

3,203,612 
1,513,496 
2.023,838 
'929,' 989 
1,831,433 
5',  353^644 
2,255,527 
1,423,721 
796,506 

5,857,737 
372,262 
2,948,640 
2,301,446 

81,934 
181,336 

113,976 
111^537 

29,989 

P    fc  Arthur— 

l>.  Horn  &  Co   

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
S  iskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

111,111 
125,781 
84,711 

7,916,478 

1,272,326 

840,375 

30,811.849 

19,267 
1,127,760 
83,969 

59,463 
55,195 
39,516 

1,731 

698 
6,882 

20J20 
'  3,415 

80,461 
1,204,373 
133,782 

1,230,996 

154,174 

9,311 

24,135 

1,418,616 

397,418 

379,652 
122,531 

2,140,796 
41 

786,706 
431,866 
137,869 

63,342 

460,760 

379,652 
434,407 

3,531,193 
129 
944.724 
452^964 
137,869 

89,038 
2,054,051 

740,083 
1,215,925 
1,112,491 
16,818 

574,264 

M  Hand— 

188,418 
1,367,694 

123,458 

1  O  C7Q 
1  9,D/0 

22,703 

ti  '  _i        i  i    m     i  > 

f88 

158,018 
21,098 

it       Western  Canada  Flour  

Kingston— 

1,980 
877,840 

87,058 
1,167,291 

8,920 

M  jntreal— 

740,083 
494,769 

No.  2  

700,855 
1,112, 191 
13,302 
23,381 

20,301 

2,515 
520,146 

+1,001 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

30,737 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  quantity  in  store  

8,071,905 

5,664,537 

280,219 

/  +1,089 
i.  8,920 

|  14,026,670 

30,085,571 

13,735,189 

1,561,856 

/  tl,089 
\  873,430 

|  46,257,135 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
January  8,  1916. 




Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

80,345 
8,699,45^ 
.  3,856,044 
2,672,824 
1,454,714 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

36,400 
2,724,652 
1,489,390 
1,620,417 
390,170 
197,437 

1,623,439 

Bushels. 

111,745 
12,269,778 
5,568,343 
4,385,646 
1,862,133 
202.760 
3,605 
4,199,175 

845,699 
222,909 
92,405 
27,249 
5,323 
3,608 
33,836 

2,541,900 

19,305,284 

1,230,996 

8,071,905 

28,608,185 

1,477,386 

1,477,386 

Oats- 

20,782,670 



30,085,571 

116,527 
3,392,617 
1,619,414 

504,450 



31,390 
2,610,602 
1,478,516 
74,055 
1S9,2S4 
355,941 
924,749 

147,917 
6,075,544 
3,124,373 
611,649 
196,163 
357.387 
2,398,096 

72,325 
26,443 
33,144 
6,879 
1,446 
13,937 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  H   

Totals,  Oats  

1,459,410 

7,092,418 

154,174 

5,664,537 

12,911,129 

824,060 
7,916,478 

824,060 
13,735,188 

Barley — 

No.  2  C.W  



601,092 
331,121 
66,766 
86,652 

9,172 
139 

205,180 
35,082 

815,444 
366,342 
69,766 
106,953 
206,351 

Feed  

20,301 
19,656 

Other     ,  

Totals,  Barley  

1,272,326 

9,311 

280,219 

1,561,856 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

705,908 
73,818 
32,199 

22,456 
1,294 
42 
37 
306 

728,364 
75,112 
32,241 
37 
37,676 

No.  3  C.W  

Other   

28,450 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

840,375 

24,135 

8,920 
1,089 

873,430 
1,086 

Total  quantity  in  store  

30,811,849 

1,418,616 

14,026,670 

46.259,135 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 




Month  of 
December, 
1915. 

Four 
Months 
ended  Dec, 
1915. 

Four 
Months 
ended  Dec, 
1914. 

■  ■  '  -  

Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

No. 

18 
14,938 
6,372 
5,353 
2,638 

43 

No. 
2,043 
75,385 
25,695 
19,584 
8,614 
202 

No. 

16 
9,909 
20,798 
15,014 
7,948 
70 

673 
2,202 
1,953 
6 

2,148 
472 
4 
1 

1 

No  Grade  

469 
1,319 
524 
1 

945 
228 
10 

1,891 
15,104 
4,234 
2 

2,594 
731 
19 
1 

Rejected.   

No.  5  

No.  6  

No.  1,  White  Fife  

No.  2  Goose  

2 

Total  Snrino-  Wheat  /Cars  

lotal  hpring  Wheat  {Bushels  

Wheat,  Winter — 

32,858 
39,429,600 


156,101 
189,321,200 

1 

24 
188 

32 
5 
2 

61,215 
68,866,875 

60 
60 
7 
1 

2 
2 

1 

Two  H   

Three  „   

8 
67 
8 

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter  

Two  ti  

Three   

1 

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  ii   

Three   ,  

9 
6 

85 
6 
1 

Rej  

„  W.  W  

No.  4  

3 

98 

117,600 

348 
417, 6u0 

134 
150,750 

32,956 
39,547,200 

156,449 
187,738,800 

61,349 
69,017,625 

lotaiwneat                      \  Bushels   

Oats- 
Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Two  „   

Three  „   

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

52 
3,668 
1,374 
507 
159 
644 
84 

f^ft  ft 

123 
9,739 
3,959 

990 

371 
1,910 

362 

0,010 

1 

22 
3,410 
1,739 
1,154 
1,339 
891 
158 

1,01/ 

7 
7 

70 

Two  

Rejected  

No  Grade 

Nos.  1,2  and  3  Black  ,  

No.  2  Mixed  

1 

270 

82 

Tutal0ats  {BSeis:::::::::::::::::.:: 

7,158 
14,673,900 

21,341 
43,749,050 

10,114 
19,216,600 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
December 
1915. 

Four  Months 
ended 
December, 
1915. 

Four  Months 
ended 
December, 
1914. 

Barley — 

No. 

No. 

No. 

54 
809 
946 
135 
285 
1 

242 

Thiee  Extra  C.W  

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

10 

796 
397 
62 
137 

135 
2,342 
1,193 

276 
1,171 
1 

45 

158 

TotelBar'v  {Bushek::::::::-::::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W   

1,447 
1,953,450 

5,27  6 
7,122,600 

2,472 
3,213,600 

461 
9 
10 
2 
2 

1,349 
36 
27 
5 
6 

1,794 
291 
39 
6 
16 

3  C.W  

Total  Flaxseed  fl^\\\t\\\:Y:." 

^e  '  bushels  

484 
556,600 

1,423 
1,636,450 

76 
76,000 

2,146 
2,199,650 

28 
28,000 

90 
90,000 

 {BuSeis;:::::::-;::: 

Soeltz  ..../Sar!-  ; 

31 
31,000 

107 
107,000 

83 
83,000 

1 

1,000 

156,449 
187,738,800 
21,341 
43,749,050 
5,276 
7,122,600 
1,423 
1,636,450 
76 
76,000 
107 
107,000 
1 

1,000 

61,349 
69,017,625 
10,114 
19,216,600 
2,472 
3,213,600 
2,146 
2,199,650 
90 
90,000 
83 
83,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat   1 

Oats  \ 

fCars... 
[Bush... 
'  Cars . .  . 
1  Bush  . . 

Cars .  . . 
L  Bush  . . 
r  Cars . . 
L  Bush  . . 

Cars... 

Bush  . . 
'  Cars . . . 
[  Bush  . . 

82,95*5 
39,547,200 

/ ,  LOO 

14,673,900 
1,447 
1,953,450 
484 
556,600 
28 
28,000 
31 
31,000 

Barley  ■ 

Flaxseed  j 

Rye  \ 

Screenings   _| 

Total  grain   j 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway   ,  

ii                m  Calgary    

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  '  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  

fCars... 
[Bush  . . 

42,104 
56,790,150 

184,673 
240,430,900 

76,254 
93,820,475 

23,192 
721 
11,343 

533 
6,315 

102,210 
2,238 

51,830 
2,576 

25,819 

38,620 
2,357 

24,445 
837 
9,995 

42,104 

184,673 

76,254 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  0r  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ciiambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

41.  Auto  accessories. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  three  speed 
counter-shaft  gear  suitable  for  motorcycles. 

42.  Quills. — A  London  manufacturing  company  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom,  from  Canadian  shippers  of  quills 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pens,  brushes,  cigarette  tubes,  toothpicks,  games,  etc. 
Samples  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

43.  Dyewood  extracts. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  dyewood  extracts  for  tanning  leather  and  other  dye  purposes, 
of  which  they  seek  supplies. 

44.  Liquid  resin. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  wood-pulp  who  are  making  liquid  resin  as  a  by-product. 

45.  Aluminium  collector  bows. — A  Yorkshire  manufacturing  company  asks  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  actual  Canadian  manufacturers  of  aluminium  collector  bows 
for  tramway  work.  Sketch  of  same  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

46.  Wood  wool. — A  Durban  firm  is  desirous  of  securing  quotations  c.i.f.  Dur- 
ban for  baled  wood  wool  for  use  in  packing  fruit. 

47.  Corn  brooms. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  corn  brooms. 
Samples  or  illustrations  required  with  first  letter. 

48-.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  commission  house  with  branch  in  Johannesburg, 
handling  house  furnishing  goods  only,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies 
in  ducks,  sheetings,  pillow  cloths,  flannelette  blankets,  wool  blankets,  furniture 
leather,  furniture,  general;  bentwood  chairs,  folding  chairs,  tables,  perambulators, 
lumber  for  furniture  making  and  in  a  special  way  requests  correspondence  in  refer- 
ence to  three-ply  wood  for  furniture  makinsr. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 


Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 


Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Kecord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 


Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 


Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Eeports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 


Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio  Apaitado  129 C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capueines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.   B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab'e 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Add*  ess,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia, 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgrar     Trinp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg-. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China*. 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  Bri        Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy : 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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INDEX  TO  WEEKLY  BULLETIN. 


The  Index  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1915, 
is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  It  is  suggested  that  those  interested  in  Canadian 
export  should  preserve  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  together  with  the 
Index  and  Supplements  in  bound  volumes,  or  some  other  form  convenient  for 
future  reference.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out 
of  print)  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  Index  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  December  23,  1915. 

DEMAND  FOR  ENAMELLED  UTENSILS. 

Several  interviews  have  been  held  with  buyers  of  enamelled  utensils  for 
domestic  use,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  find  it  profitable  to  study  the  present  demand  and  market  conditions  in  Great 
Britain.  Prices  of  many,  in  fact  of  nearly  all  such  articles,  are  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Moreover,  inferior  goods 
have  to  be  accepted  now,  and  well  made  articles  at  a  reasonable  price  are  urgently 
needed. 

Thousands  of  workmen's  breakfast  cans  are  sold  annually  similar  in  design  to 
the  following  illustration.  They  are  preferred  in  blue  enamel,  although  greys  are 
acceptable.  Wholesale  prices  in  Liverpool  or  London  would  have  to  be  about :  1  pint, 
$2.60  per  dozen;  2  pints,  $3.25;  3  pints,  $3.80;  4  pints,  $5.80. 


Workman's  Breakfast  Can. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  quote  will  forward  full  particulars 
chey  will  be  introduced  to  the  most  important  buyers  in  this  district. 
91053— 1£  155 
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HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

The  following  utensils  are  also  much  in  demand.  The  current  prices  given  are 
approximate.  They  may  be  in  either  blue  or  grey  enamel,  but  the  former  is  always 
preferred  by  householders. 

DOUBLE  BOILER. 


Pints,  per  doz. 
3  4  5  6 

|9.50.  $11.00.  $12.25.  $13.75. 


1  2 
$6.00.  $7.25. 


LIP  SAUCEPAN.  LIP  SAUCEPAN. 

(Round  handle.)  (Oval  handle.) 


Fro  m  10  to  15  centimeters,  prices  range 
from  $1.10  to  $2.00  per  doz. 
From  16  to  20  centimeters 
$2.20  to  $3.50  per  doz. 


From  10  to  15  centimeters,  prices  range 
from  $1.00  to  $1.60  per  doz. 
From  16  to  20  centimeters. 
$1.75" to  $2.75  per  doz. 


SOAP  DISHES.  SOAP  DISHES.  SOAP  DISHES.  SOAP  DISHES. 

(with  nickled  fittings,     (with  tinned  fittings, 
each  in  a  box.)  each  in  a  box.) 


Centimeter 
10  x  13 
$3.00  per  doz. 


Centimeter 

12  x  16 
$1.60  per  doz. 


Centimeter 
12  x  16 
$4.. 75  per  doz. 


Centimeter 

12  x  16 
$4.50  per  doz. 
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KETTLES, 
(with  fixed  handle  and  lock  lid.)  . 


Pints,  per  doz. 
2  3  4  5  6 

$3.60.         $4.10.        $4.80.        $5.60.  $6.50. 

RUN  ON  TOOL  STEEL. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Ironmonger  of  December  11: — 
"  The  boom  in  high-speed  and  other  tool  steel  which  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  has  lately  developed  in  a  sensational  fashion.  Orders 
of  unprecedented  magnitude  are  literally  being  flung  at  the  Sheffield  makers,  and 
the  amount  of  business  rejected  by  them  every  week  represents  a  fortune.  One  order 
which  has  just  been  refused  equalled  a  year's  output  of  a  firm  to  which  it  was  offered. 
Other  makers  report  that  they  often  turn  down  in  a  week  requests  for  supplies  which 
in  normal  times  it  would  take  them  two  or  three  years  to  make.  The  United  States 
needs  high-speed  steel  so  badly  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  buy  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sheffield's  output.  Great  quantities  are  also  wanted  for  Russia,  France  and  Italy, 
and  inquiries  are  coming  from  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Japan,  Spain 
and  the  British  colonies,  but  no  considerable  weight  of  new  business  can  now  be 
accepted  in  Sheffield,  as  nearly  the  whole  output  is  needed  at  home.  Licenses  for 
export  are  granted  only  in  respect  of  material  the  use  of  which  will  assist  the  Allies 
in  maintaining  the  war.  The  inflow  of  orders  is  so  large  that  few  of  them  are  even 
acknowledged,  but  some,  of  special  importance,  are  dealt  with  jointly  by  the  large 
firms  in  part,  if  not  wholly.  The  possibility  of  Sheffield  appreciably  increasing  her 
output  of  tool  steel  is  remote,  owing  to  the  limited  supplies  of  alloys  and  the  limita- 
tion of  plant  for  rolling  the  steel.  Several  of  the  large  foreign  buyers  are  now  taking 
the  material  in  billet  form". 


8  10  13 

$7.86.  $9.10.  $10.75. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Air.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  December  15,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANANA. 

Under  the  heading  of  imported  foodstuffs  into  South  Africa  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  items  are  classified,  many  of  which  are  foreign  to  Canada,  but 
as  there  are  about  twenty  commodities  of  interest,  a  general  review  has  been  made 
of  a  number  of  these  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  Canada  securing  a  larger  share 
of  the  South  African  market. 
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BAKING  POWDER. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  purchase  this  article  from  Canada,  but  the  results 
of  the  past  five  years  have  been  very  small.  This  trade  is  controlled  by  American 
manufacturers.  The  total  imports  for  1914  was  $235,000,  of  which  $215,000  was 
shipped  from  the  United  States.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1915,  the  total  imports 
reached  a  value  of  $282,000. 

BISCUITS. 

Seven  inquiries  have  been  made  by  South  African  agents  and  commission  houses 
in  reference  to  representation  of  Canadian  biscuit  manufacturers,  and  before  the  war 
correspondence  was  in  hand.  The  best  trade  is  done  in  the  sealed  paper  parcels.  With 
these  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  case  packing.  Several  of  the  British  houses  ship 
their  biscuit  parcels  in  sealed  cases. 

The  trade  is  good  and  under  normal  conditions  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of 
British  shippers,  who  exported  in  1914  goods  to  the  value  of  $260,000  out  of  a  total 
import  of  $280,000.  The  next  largest  supplier  is  the  United  States,  whose  shipments 
were  valued  at  $9,000  in  1914. 

Biscuit  manufacturing  has  made  progress  in  several  centres  of  South  Africa, 
but  a  demand  continues  for  imported  goods. 

BUTTER. 

South  Africa  has  for  years  been  a  large  importer  of  butter.  For  the  past  five 
years,  imports  have  averaged  about  $1,000,000  a  year  and  although  really  serious 
efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  for  the  home  markets  and  to  arrange  for  exports 
to  England  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  South  African  market  will  probably 
continue  its  importation  for  many  years.  Canada,  with  its  cold  storage  steamers 
sailing  every  month  from  either  Montreal  or  St.  John  direct  to  each  South  African 
port,  should  secure  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  if  they  are  prepared  for  export.  The 
few  parcels  of  butter  from  Canada  during  the  past  year  were  well  liked  and  met  with 
ready  sale  at  exceptionally  high  prices. 

Australia,  for  years,  has  been  the  largest  supplier  of  the  South  African  market, 
shipping  in  1914  2,404,272  pounds,  which  was  valued  at  $565,000.  New  Zealand 
ranks  second,  sending  1,003,101  pounds  in  1914,  valued  at  $250,000.  Under  normal 
conditions  France  exports  to  South  Africa  about  $100,000  worth  of  butter  annually, 
and  Holland  and  Bussia  about  $17,000  worth  annually.  During  the  first  ten  months 
of  1915  imports  fell  off  considerably,  the  total  being  1,890,097  pounds,  valued  at 
$560,000,  as  against  3,394,996  pounds,  valued  at  $810,000,  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1914.  Drought  and  war  conditions  have  effected  supply  from  the  regular  shippers, 
but  the  special  efforts  of  the  dairy  industry  have  been  attended  with  satisfactory  finan- 
cial results,  as  at  no  time  in  the  past  ten  months  could  good  butter  be  bought  under 
50  cents  a  pound.   It  even  went  as  high  as  60'  cents  a  pound. 

CHEESE. 

The  import  of  cheese  into  South  Africa  has  grown  from  $660,000  in  1910  to  a 
value  of  $780,000,  and  during  the  five  years  the  average  annual  import  has  been 
$750,000.  The  largest  imports  of  cheese  arrive  from  Holland,  which  has  supplied  an 
annual  value  of  $580,000  for  the  past  five  years.  The  trade  from  Canada  in  this  same 
period  has  made  progress;  the  exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $45,000,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  up  to  and  inclusive  of  1914  the  figures  were  $55,000,  $65,000,  $66,000 
and  $90,000.    The  Canadian  cheddar  cheese  is  a  favourite  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
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reasons  for  this  increased  trade  is  that  such  a  large  share  of  this  foodstuff  is  now 
carried  direct  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  in  the  cold  storage  chambers  of  the  Canada- 
South  Africa  line  of  steamers. 

In  five  years  the  trade  has  doubled,  although  handicapped  by  two  or  three  com- 
missions being  paid  before  the  sale  is  complete.  Arrangements  by  a  group  of 
dealers  in  Canada  for  direct  representation  would  bring  them  much  more  business  as 
well  as  a  higher  average  price.  So  far  practically  all  the  Cana/Han  cheddar  is  con- 
sumed in  the  large  centres  of  South  Africa.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce  a  smaller 
cheese  weighing  20  to  50  pounds,  a  greater  demand  would  be  created,  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  sell  this  size  in  small  centres  and  country  stores.  The  trade  would  willingly 
pay  a  difference  in  the  price  for  the  smaller  sized  cheese. 

The  New  Zealand  cheese  meets  with  a  very  good  sale  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
English  cheddar  is  imported  in  fair  quantity.  Italy  exports  about  $20,000  worth  a 
year  and  Switzerland  about  $6,000  worth.  The  total  imports  for  the  ten  months  of 
1915  were  3,569,645  pounds,  and  although  this  is  809,809  pounds  less  than  the  total 
weight  for  the  same  period  of  1914,  the  actual  value  is  $40,000  more  than  in  1914, 
which  in  this  same  time  reached  a  value  of  $750,000. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES. 

The  total  imports  under  this  heading  for  1914  were  1,352,365  pounds,  valued  at 
$130,000,  which  was  $70,000  less  than  in  1913,  when  a  total  weight  of  2,213,601  pounds 
was  imported.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1915  the  value  imported  was  $80,000, 
which  was  $35,000  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  This  trade  is  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  Jams  and  jellies  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  on  this  market  and  are  gradually  displacing  the  imported 
article.  The  prices  here  are  very  much  lower,  although  the  article  and  parcel  are  not 
as  yet  equal  to  the  average  British  make. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

Under  this  heading  n.o.d.  are  placed  chocolates  and  sweets,  of  which  many  similar 
lines  are  produced  in  Canada.  Some  trial  orders  have  been  placed  for  Canadian  goods 
and  with  proper  handling  and  salesmanship  this  line  should  prove  successful.  A  large 
import  is  made  of  what  is  known  as  "  sweets  "  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
also  a  great  trade  done  by  local  manufacturers  in  the  cheaper  goods.  Apparently  in 
each  centre  of  the  country  a  good  export  trade  could  be  secured  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  parcel  or  package  chocolates.  A  splendid  trade  is  also  available  in  box 
goods  of  all  sizes — \  pound,  1  pound  and  2  pound  being  the  best  sellers.  A  limited 
trade  takes  place  in  the  3,  4  and  5  pound  boxes. 

Certain  British  and  continental  houses  of  high-class  goods  ship  in  bulk,  the  pack- 
ing being  done  in  each  centre  by  the  agent  who  acts  as  distributor 

The  only  method  of  placing  some  "  Brand  "  line  on  the  South  African  market  is 
to  have  an  agent  in  one  centre  with  his  local  agents  in  other  centres.  Advertising  is 
necessary,  and  with  the  present  demand  for  Canadian  production  this,  with  some  direct 
work  in  each  centre,  would  doubtless  quickly  establish  a  good  line. 

On  parcel  lines  some  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  printing  of  the  price, 
the  five  cent  Canadian  parcel  would  have  to  be  a  3d.  packet  and  the  ten  cent  line  a  6d. 
parcel. 

Box  goods  should  be  arranged  to  retail  at  3s.,  4s.,  5s.  and  6s.  a  pound.  The  3s. 
and  4s.  a  pound  lines  will  of  course  be  the  large  sellers,  but  a  fair  trade  can  be  done 
in  the  5s.  a  pound  range,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  specialize  in  maples  and 
other  Canadian  lines. 

The  figures  of  trade  in  1913  show  the  value  of  confectionery  imports  under  normal 
conditions  as  follows:  Under  the  n.o.d.  heading  the  total  imports  for  1913  were 
$1,200,000.   Although  the  bulk  of  this  trade  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  an  idea 
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of  what  may  be  done  in  the  better  grade  of  chocolates  is  shown  from  Germany's  exports 
to  South  Africa,  which  for  1913  amounted  to  $60,000;  Switzerland  exported  $80,000 
worth  of  confectionery;  Holland,  $27,000;  France,  $29,000;.  United  States,  $20,000. 
The  British  exports  were  almost  $1,000,000,  including  sweets  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
some  of  the  best  Scotch  and  English  high-class  chocolates. 

In  the  better  chocolates,  it  is  necessary  that  every  piece  be  wrapped  in  paper,  *as 
goods  in  stock  for  some  time  without  this  wrapper  are  liable  to  mould. 

flour. 

Shortage  of  supply  from  Australia  of  the  softer  flour  and  an  increased  effort  by 
millers  in  South  Africa  to  meet  the  situation,  have  caused  a  large  decrease  in  quantity 
imported,  although  its  value  is  not  nearly  so  low  proportionately,  local  and  general 
war  conditions  increasing  the  prices  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Owing  to  a  systematic  demonstration  by  salesmen  of  Canadian  mills  during  the 
past  year,  Canadian  flour  is  now  in  demand  by  bakers  who  did  not  use  it  pre- 
viously. There  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  flour  has  gained  in  reputation  as  the 
demand  generally  for  blending  purposes  is  growing.  If  it  is  possible  for  Canadian 
mills  to  make  up  parcels  for  home  consumption,  an  increased  trade  is  sure  to  follow, 
as  a  demand  exists  for  smaller  parcels  weighing  5  and  10  pounds  and  with  forty  and 
twenty  parcels  to  each  sack.  The  imports  of  flour  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1914 
totalled  113,815,483  pounds  valued  at  $2,500,000,  and  for  the  same  period  of  1915  the 
total  weight  imported  was  only  64,598,589  pounds,  valued  at  $2,050,000. 

WHEAT. 

The  total  import  of  wheat  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915  was  202,496,367 
pounds,  and  although  this  was  only  7,646,373  pounds  more  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1914,  the  total  value  has  increased  from  $3,150,000  to  $4,590,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $1,440,000.  The  production  of  wheat  in  Western  Cape  Province  has 
greatly  increased  this  year,  and  a  record  crop  is  anticipated.  The  prices  secured  last 
year  averaged  $6.10  to  $7.25  per  bag  of  200  pounds  f.o.b.  These  lucrative  prices 
encouraged  the  farmers  to  special  efforts.  The  war  conditions  last  year  were  such 
that  the  up-country  millers  bought  at  prices  which  eventually  resulted  in  loss,  so 
that  this  year,  when  harvest  time  arrives,  prices  will  not  be  so  high,  although  firm 
offers  are  now  being  made  of  $5.40  per  200  pounds.  In  normal  years,  a  fair  profit  is 
made  by  the  wheat  grower  at  an  average  price  of  $4.10  to  $4.65  per  200-pound  bag  of 
wheat.  The  estimated  total  figures  of  Western  Cape  Province  wheat  are  not  given,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  production  will  be  30  to  40  per  cent  more  than  1914.  In  the 
Transvaal,  the  crop  is  approximately  300,000  bags  and  the  Transvaal  market  value 
is  about  $6.30  to  $6.55  per  200-pound  bag. 

The  Argentine  has  shipped  large  quantities  to  South  Africa  during  1915.  There 
will  always  be  a  good  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  owing  to  its  special  value  as  a 
blender  with  the  lighter  South  African  and  other  imported  wheats.  This  line  would 
doubtless  increase  in  export  to  this  country  if  shippers  were  represented  who 
would  regularly  canvas  the  milling  trade  and  point  out  the  value  of  standard  grades  as 
shipped  through  Canadian  ports. 

OATMEAL. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  cereal  foods  the  only  one  of  interest  to  Canada  are  the 
oatmeal  preparations.  The  imports  of  oatmeal  average  annually  about  6,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $275,000.  There  is  also  a  large  production  in  South  Africa  of 
several  brands  of  oatmeal  breakfast  foods.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  secure 
practically  all  of  this  trade;  Canadian  business  being  confined  almost  to  one  brand, 
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while  the  United  Kingdom  exports  are  shipped  under  many  brand  names  with  con- 
siderable quantity  in  bulk.  For  the  ten  months  of  1915  the  imports  were  5,277,976 
pounds,  or  700,100  pounds  less  than  the  average  annual  imports,  but  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  lines,  the  value  has  increased.  The  value  for  the  ten  months  was 
$2-90,000. 

FRESH  EGGS. 

For  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  the  average  import  of  eggs  has  been  about 
19,000,000,  with  an  average  value  of  $340,000,  but  for  the  ten  months  of  1915  the 
total  import  was  only  525,621  eggs,  valued  at  $95,000.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment have  made  special  efforts  to  interest  the  people  in  a  greater  production  of  this 
commodity  and  already  trial  shipments  were  made  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
smaller  imports  for  1915  are  due  to  a  shortage  of  supplies.  The  South  African  market 
is  always  open  for  shipments,  which  will  retail  in  ports  at  from  20d.  to  35d.  a  dozen, 
according  to  local  conditions.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  principal  countries  shipping 
eggs  to  South  Africa  have  been  Italy,  Russia,  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Holland. 

PRESERVED  FISH. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  preserved  fish  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  over 
$1,000,000.  For  the  past  two  years,  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  has  been  the  same, 
estimated  at  $185,000  each  year,  but  for  1914  Canada's  percentage  of  the  total  trade 
was  much  larger,  as  the  total  imports  into  South  Africa  in  1914  were  $285,000  less 
than  in  1913.  The  total  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915  were  $900,000,  an 
increase  of  $220,000  over  the  same  period  for  1914. 

While  Canada  is  given  credit  in  the  customs  returns,  there  is  little  shipped  direct 
by  Canadian  firms,  and  although  several  companies  have  quoted,  their  prices  have 
always  been  higher  than  the  same  product  quoted  by  either  British  or  American 
shippers. 

Direct  representation  would  help  to  increase  Canadian  exports  to  the  South 
African  market,  provided  quotations  are  equal  to  other  prices  being  offered.  If 
something  is  done  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  make  regular  shipments  of  lumber  to  this 
market,  arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  carrying  salmon  and  other  products. 

The  latest  quotation  obtainable  from  a  Seattle  firm  for  48  cans  to  cases  was 
1-pound  tails  sockeye,  $8.75;  1-pound  talis  red,  $6.75;  1-pound  tails  medium  red, 
$5.55  ;  1-pound  tails  pink,  $4.35  ;  1-pound  talis  chums,  $3.74,  including  war  and  marine 
insurances  net  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  with  cases  strapped.  Terms  cash  against  document, 
New  York. 

LARD. 

The  total  imports  of  lard  into  South  Africa  has  averaged  $210,000  a  year,  about 
80  per  cent  of  which  is  credited  to  the  United  States,  while  the  bulk  of  the  balance  is 
shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  lard  substitutes,  the  imports  for  1914  amounted 
to  $100,000,  or  911,069  pounds. 

BACON. 

The  production  and  curing  of  bacon  is  an  industry  making  headway  in  South 
Africa  and  the  conditions  of  export  in  this  commodity  throughout  the  world  for  the 
past  fourteen  months  have  served  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  production  on 
the  South  African  market.  The  imports  of  bacon  in  1913  amounted  to  $950,000,  in 
1914  $850,000  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915,  $665,000,  or  about  $55,000  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1914.  The  average  annual  imports  of  Cana- 
dian bacon  are  about  $80,000,  very  little  of  which  is  the  finished  Canadian  article, 
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as  most  of  it  is  cured  in  England  for  the  South  African  market.  With  the  cold 
storage  chambers  and  regular  monthly  shipments  from  either  Montreal  or  St.  John, 
there  should  be  a  good  export  from  Canada. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  trade  in  South  Africa  is  that  a  good  business  can 
be  worked  up  in  Canadian  brands  if  the  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  required  pack- 
ing. The  light  smoked  bacon  and  hams  are  shipped  each  week  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  cold  storage  and  in  such  quantities  that  each  shipment  is  consumed  in  about 
three  to  four  weeks.  These  standard  English  brands  are  well  advertised  in  monthly 
and  weekly  publications  and  also  fairly  well  in  the  daily  press  of  the  principal  centres. 
The  heavy  smoked  brands  handled  by  the  wholesalers  are  usually  bought  in  such  quan- 
tities that  any  one  shipment  will  be  sold  in  about  three  months'  time.  Some  of  these 
lines  are  sold  under  the  special  brand  of  the  jobber.  The  cases  best  suited  to  South 
Africa  are  of  standard  size — length,  2  feet  8  inches,  breadth,  2  feet,  depth,  1  foot  3 
inches,  the  net  weight  being  224  pounds,  and  gross  weight  of  case  336  pounds.  The 
packing  of  the  amber  or  light  smoked  goods  is  done  by  covering  each  piece  first  in 
muslin  and  then  in  canvas  and  packing  the  whole  with  oat  husks.  The  packing  of  the 
heavy  smoked  bacon  and  ham  consists  in  wrapping  each  piece  in  canvas  and  packing 
in  coarse  salt.  Dealers  state  that  a  mixture  of  salt  and  sawdust  should  never  be  used 
for  packing  purposes. 

TINNED  MEATS. 

Owing  to  the  increased  production  of  cattle  in  South  Africa,  the  imports  on  all 
lines  of  meats  have  declined  for  the  past  three  years,  while  preserved  meats  have 
dropped  from  $700,000  in  1913  to  $575,000  in  1914,  and  although  during  the  early  part 
cf  1915,  owing  to  military  demand,  there  was  an  extra  increase  above  the  regular 
requirements  of  the  country,  the  imports  have  again  fallen  off.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  1915  there  were  only  imported  2,219,546  pounds,  which  was  222,217  pounds 
less  than  during  the  same  period  of  1914,  although  like  all  other  foodstuff  lines,  the 
value  of  import  is  much  larger,  being  $560,000  this  year.  This  is  an  increase  in  value 
of  $65,000  for  a  decrease  in  imports  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds.  The 
principal  countries  which  ship  canned  meats  to  South  Africa  are  Australia,  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  imports  of  condensed  milk  into  South  Africa  are  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
value  each  year,  while  the  number  of  brands  imported  are  over  190.  For  a  number 
of  years  Canada  had  a  growing  export  with  South  Africa  in  condensed  milk,  but  for 
the  past  five  years  the  trade  has  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Canadian  exports 
for  1914  were  nil.  During  1915,  owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of  trade,  the  com- 
bination which  controlled  the  South  African  market  have  loosened  their  hold,  and 
shipments  have  been  arriving  from  Canada.  The  principal  countries  which  ship  con- 
densed milk  to  South  Africa  are  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Norway,  Australia,  United 
States,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  previous  to  the  war,  Austria-Hungary. 

The  condensed  milk  is  imported  to  this  country  in  three  different  sizes : — 

71  oz.  tin  net — 6  dozen  tins  to  the  case. 
12    oz.      "      — 5 

14    oz.      "      — 4      "        "  " 

and  in  normal  trading  conditions  prices  are  quoted  in  each  centre  from  trust  ware- 
house to  jobber.  The  retailer  for  some  months  was  paying  $6.70  a  case,  less  5  per  cent. 
In  addition  there  are  certain  discounts  allowed  to  the  jobber  who  confines  his  pur- 
chase to  specified  brands. 

At  one  time  during  the  past  three  years  certain  jobbers  were  asserting  their  rights 
of  purchase  in  the  open  market,  and  the  combination  controlling  delivery  warehouses 
brought  out  a  well  advertised  line,  which  was  sold  in  the  14-ounce  tins  at  $3.83  c.i.f. 
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Cape  Town.  This  line  remained  on  the  market  at  this  price  until  a  few  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  price  was  then  raised  to  $4.46  a  case,  and  during 
the  past  season  it  was  sold  as  high  as  $5.05. 

VEGETABLES,  TINNED  OR  OTHERWISE  PRESERVED. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  average  annual  import  of  preserved  vegetables 
amounts  in  value  to  $225,000.  In  1914  this  figure  dropped  to  $125,000,  and  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year  the  imports  were  about  the  same  as  in  1914.  According  to 
the  value  of  imports  the  principal  source  of  supply  is  Belgium,  followed  by  France, 
Italy,  United  States,  Holland,  and  before  the  war  Germany  to  an  average  annual  value 
of  $22,500.  Imports  from  Canada  were  $3,400  in  1914,  which  was  little  more  than  double 
the  amount  imported  in  1912  and  1913.  Tomatoes  have  been  the  principal  commodi- 
ties supplied  by  Canada  under  this  heading,  and  a  much  larger  trade  may  be  secured 
if  the  manufacturers  will  arrange  for  a  more  general  representation  throughout  the 
country: 

APPLES. 

The  ss.  Benin  arrived  early  this  week  and  delivered  in  fairly  good  cold  storage 
condition  apples  from  British  Columbia,  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia.  A  new  mark, 
almost  entirely  Jonathan  brand,  was  received  from  British  Columbia,  the  colour  of 
the  fruit  being  very  good  and  the  number  per  box  being  packed  according  to  require- 
ments. Another  shipment  from  British  Columbia  arrived  from  shippers  who  consigned 
both  last  year  and  this  year,  and  although  every  report  dealing  with  apples  for  South 
Africa  and  every  letter  to  these  shippers  has  informed  them  about  the  colour  and  size 
required,  90  per  cent  of  the  shipment  was  Grimes  Golden  and  the  balance  was  in 
Jonathan  and  Canada  Bed.  Had  the  figures  been  reversed,  the  requirements  of  this 
market  would  have  been  met.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  good  reason  or  the 
shipper  consigning  would  not  have  taken  the  risk ;  however,  as  it  is,  the  market,  which 
is  short  of  apples,  may  give  fairly  good  results  in  price  for  the  golden  fruit.  Until 
the  trade  is  educated  to  the  value  of  the  apple,  the  90  per  cent  parcel  will  suffer  a 
heavy  loss  under  normal  conditions  of  delivery  apples. 

The  shipments  of  Ontario  apples  in  barrels  was  nearly  all  No.  1  and  2  Ben  Davis, 
with  a  small  lot  of  Gano.  With  this  shipment  of  fruit,  which  was  good  in  colour,  but 
in  some  cases  very  poorly  graded,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  having  them 
accepted  by  the  customs  owing  to  a  great  deal  of  Fusicladium  and  they  would  not 
have  been  accepted  except  for  the  fact  that  in  numbers  they  were  grouped  with  the 
perfectly  clean  fruit  from  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  brought  the 
percentage  of  scale  in  the.  whole  shipment  low  enough  to  allow  acceptance,  with  a 
strict  warning  from  the  inspector  that  better  care  must  be  exercised  in  future  ship- 
ments. Many  times  have  the  Canadian  apple  shippers  been  warned  about  the  very 
strict  rules  regarding  import  of  fruit  into  South  Africa  and  whether  a  shipment  has 
been  paid  for  or  bought  only  on  consignment,  the  same  care  should  be  given  in  ship- 
ping only  the  healthy  fruit. 

The  Nova  Scotia  shipment  of  boxed  apples  were  in  the  best  of  colour  and  con- 
dition and  were  nearly  all  Wagener  No.  1  and  2;  the  grading  of  this  lot  was  very 
good. 

GENERAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  October  have  been  issued  and  they  show 
a  return  almost  to  normal  conditions  for  October  and  the  ten  months  of  this  year  in 
imports  and  exports.  Notwithstanding  drought  and  other  severe  handicaps,  the 
farmers  as  a  body  are  doing  well.  Better  prices  are  being  secured  for  wool  and  more 
of  it  is  being  shipped.  The  fine  grease  wool  is  now  bringing  on  this  market  29  cents 
a  pound.  The  increases  are  of  recent  date  only  and  do  not  show  in  the  October 
figures,  but  they  should  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  returns  of  the  next  few 
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months.  To  the  end  of  October  31,  the  exports  of  grease  wool  were  123,863,892  pounds, 
valued  at  $17,300,000,  as  against  101,310,967  pounds,  valued  at  $15,500,000,  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  scoured  wools  the  exports  in  1914  for  the  first 
ten  months1  were  3,521,850  pounds,  valued  at  $1,350,000.  This  year,  for  the  same 
period,  there  has  been  exported  6,428,889  pounds,  valued  at  $2,285,000.  This  has  also 
meant  a  revival  of  many  wool-washing  plants  which  has  helped  business  in  Eastern 
Cape  Province.  Ostrich  feathers  and  mohair  are  in  much  better  demand  than  in 
December  of  1914,  and  for  the  ten  months  of  this  year  larger  quantities  of  both 
articles  have  been  exported.  Maize  exports  are  valued  at  $2,195,000,  as  against 
$1,875,000  in  1914,  and  fresh  meat  to  the  value  of  $550,000,  as  against  $50,000  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 


HOLLAND. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd.) 

Kotterdam,  December  29,  1915. 

NETHERLANDS  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  official  trade  returns  of  the  Netherlands  for  1914,  which  have  just  been 
issued,  show  a  heavy  falling  off  in  both  imports  and  exports  of  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1913.  Especially  the  general  imports  and  exports  and  transit 
trade  without  transhipment  have  considerably  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Dutch  ports,  and  Rotterdam  particularly,  have  lost  their  importance  as  the 
gateways  through  which  the  trade  of  Western  Germany  passed. 

.  The  articles  affected  are  chiefly  grain,  seeds,  cattle  feed,  ores,  lumber,  coal  and 
metals  (unwrought). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  returns  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
year  1914  in  comparison  with  1913.  The  quantities  are  given  in  metric  tons  of  1,000 
kilograms  (1,016  metric  tons  =  l  Imperial  ton). 

TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  g 

191S.  1914. 

Toi^.v  Tons. 

General  imports                                                          60,4^,518  42,973,644 

General  exports                                                          45,033,122  30,737,953 

Transit  trade  with  transhipment                                2,48^?419  2,244,547 

Transit  trade  without  transhipment    .  .    .  .             13,135,192  8,431,961 

Imports  for  consumption                                      $1,567,154,169  $1,155,660,723 

Articles  of  Dutch  produce  exported                       1,233,193,938  1,002,097,513 


DECREASES. 

The  following  are  the  decreases  by  percentages  of  the  trade  of  1914  as  compared 
with  1913:— 

Per  cent. 

General  imports   28*95 

"       exports   31*74 

Transit  trade  with  transhipment   9*73 

"       without  transhipment  '.   35*80 

Imports  for  consumption   26*26 

Articles  of  Dutch  produce  exported   18*75 
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ARTICLES  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED. 


Statements  showing  the  percentages  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  total  weight  and 
total  value  of  imports  and  exports : — 

General  Imports. 
(Weight). 

Per  cent. 


Coal   37*96 

Fertilizers   3*09 

Grain   10*63 

Manufactures  of  metal   2*42 

Metals,  un wrought   4*39 

Ores   15-32 

Shipbuilders  and  carpenters'  wood   3*37 

Stone   5'20 


General  Exports. 
(Weight). 

Per  cent. 

Coal   29*27 

Fertilizers   2*90 

Grain   9*45 

Manufactures  of  metal   2*62 

Metals,  un wrought   4*59 

Ores   21*57 

Shipbuilders  and  carpenters'  wood   2*07 

Stone   2*00 

Imports  for  Consumption. 
(Value.) 

Per  cent. 

Coal   3*91 

Copper  and  brass  and  manufactures  of   2*41 

Drugs   11*16 

Grain  :   17*43 

Iron  and  manufactures  of   7*75 

Shipbuilders'  and  carpenters'  wood   2*16 

-Steel  and  manufactures  of   4*12 

Stone   2*57 

Articles  of  Dutch  Produce  Exported. 
(Value.) 

Per  cent. 

Copper  and  brass  and  manufactures  of   2*57 

Drugs   11-45 

Dry  and  dress  goods   4*15 

Grain   12*12 

Iron  and  manufactures  of   6*29 

Margarine     2*86 

Paper   3«42 
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GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  SEEDS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  imports  of  grain,  flour  and  seeds,  and 
principal  countries  of  origin,  during  the  year  1914.  Goods  from  Canada  shipped 
via  the  United  States  appear  in  the  official  statistics  as  importations  from  the  latter 
country. 

Wheat—  Countries  of  Origin.  Tons. 

Australia  

Belgium.  .  ....  . 

British  America.  . 

Germany  

Great  Britain .... 
River  Plate  States 

Roumania  

Russia  

United  States.  .   .  . 
Other  countries . . 


Total   1,781,203 


Rye- 
Belgium   16,269 

British  America   '6,043 

Germany   93,185 

River  Plate  States   6,991 

Roumania   59,657 

Russia   156,528 

United  States   28,231 

Other  countries   3,870 


Total   370,774 


Barley — 

Belgium   38,295 

British  America   11,652 

Germany   64,664 

Great  Britain   10,642 

Roumania   75,559 

Russia   263,739 

United  States  ,   22,333 

Other  countries   11,648 


Total   498,532 


Maize — 

Belgium   121,041 

Dutch  East  Indies   63,395 

Great  Britain   20,352 

River  Plate  States   182,701 

Roumania   217,391 

Russia   45,744 

United  States   58,613 

Other  countries   6,794 


Total   716,031 


Oats — 

Belgium   52,197 

British  America   8,375 

Germany  '  69J22 

River  Plate  States   98,373' 

Roumania   27' 9  58 

Russia   81,270 

United  States   10,184 

Other  countries  mt  [  ]  [[     [  1684 


Total   349  763 


11,521 
389,431 
74,151 
43,913 
11,100 
95,128 
39,547 
556,145 
553,818 
6,449 
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Countries  of  Origin. 

Buckwheat — 

Russia  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

Bran  and  other  waste  of  grains — 

Belgium  

British  America..  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

River  plate  States  

Russia  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

Wheat  Flour — 

Belgium  

British  America  

Germany  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

Rye  Flour — 

Germany  

Other  countries  

Total  

Seeds — 

Belgium  

British  America  

China  

Egypt  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

River  Plate  States  , 

Russia  

Siberia  

Other  countries  

Total  


Tons. 


6,691 
2,188 
305 


9,184 


20,651 
50 
7,147 

23,691 
5,189 
1,238 
3,188 
4,224 


65,378 


35,988 
5,690 
30,161 
88,229 
7,857 


167,925 


63,049 
558 


63,607 


269,299 
32 
26,541 
12,403  . 
24,292 
23,451 

167,980 
33,409 
18,174 
17,053' 


592,634 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  MAIZE  STOPPED. 


The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  has  informed  the  grain 
trade  that  the  Government  will  take  possession  of  all  maize  present  in  this  country 
at  215  gulden  per  2,000  kilogram  ($86.43  per  4,409-20  pounds). 

The  distribution  of  maize  will  be  effected  by  the  Government.  The  free  importa- 
tion of  maize  will  no  longer  take  place  and  now  maize  consigned  to  the  Government 
is  exclusively  imported.  This  measure  has  been  taken  with  a  view  to  ensuring  regular 
arrivals  and  to  prevent  advance  in  prices. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MacMillan,  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  has  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment inquiries  received  from  South  African  firms  for  box  shopks.  The  requirements  of 
one  company,  engaging  in  the  oil  and  fat  industry,  for  the  soap  and  candle  boxes  listed 
herewith  amount  to  about  15,000,000  board  feet  per  year.  Although  this  firm,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  box-using  industries  in  South  Africa,  have  been  obtaining  their 
supplies  from  Sweden,  they  are  now  desirous  of  securing  quotations  (c.i.f.  Durban) 
from  Canada.  Persons  making  quotations  should  forward  by  the  same  mail,  a  sample 
of  the  spruce  timber  from  which  the  boxes  are  to  be  made  as  the  company  wish  to  be 
assured  that  Canadian  spruce  will  compare  favourably  with  the  variety  formerly 
imported  from  Sweden. 

PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS. 

Quotations  are  desired  per  100  boxes  for  each  box  listed.  The  total  quantity  ot 
boxes  required  amounts  to  8,000,000  feet  distributed  practically  equally  over  the  total 
number  of  boxes  listed.  The  delivery  should  be  made  at  Durban  in  June,  1916,  i\ad 
quotations  should  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  full  quantity  of  boxes  to  be  distri- 
buted over  the  six  months  following  June,  1916,  or  for  the  whole  shipment  to  be  sent 
forward  in  one,  two  or  three  shipments  following  June,  1916. 
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The  following  are  the 


SOAP  AND  CANDLE  BOXES  SPECIFICATION. 


Code  No. 


1.  Soap  boxes,  ends  

it         ii  sides  

,,  ti  tops  and  bottoms. . .  , 
ii         ii  cleats  

2.  Soap  boxes,  ends  

ii         ii  sides  

ii  H     tops  and  bottoms  

3.  Soap  boxes,  ends  

ii         M  sides   

n         ii     tops  and  bottoms. . . . 

4.  Soap  boxes,  ends  

H         ii  sides   

ii  ii  tops  and  bottoms ... . 
ii  ii     cleats. ...   

5.  Soap  boxes,  ends  

ii         ii  sides  

ii         ii     tops  and  bottoms 
ii         ii  cleats   

6.  Soap  boxes,  ends   

ii         ii  H   

ii  it  sides  

it  ii     tops  and  bottoms 

5.  Candle  boxes,  *ends  

ii         ii  sides  

.1  ii        tops  and  bottoms . . 

7.  Candle  boxes,  ends   

ii  ii  sides  

ii  ii       tops  and  bottoms .  . 

13.  Candle  boxes,  ends  

n  n  sides  

ti  ii     tops  and  bottoms . . 

ii  ii  ii  ii 

14.  Candle  boxes,  ends  

ii  it  sided  

ii  ii     tops  and  bottoms. . . 

15.  Candle  boxes,  ends  

it  ii  sides  

ii  n     tops  and  bottoms .  . 

18.  Candle  boxes,  ends  

H  it  sides  

ii  it     tops  and  bottoms.  . 

21.  Candle  boxes,  ends  

ii  it  sides  

ii  H     tops  and  bottoms . . 


Pieces  to  make  up  one  box. 


2  pes.  each,  14|  x  10  x  f 
4  ii  „  27^  x  5  x  g. 
4  „  M  26|  x  1\\  x 
4    „       „  10|x2ix|, 


llirx8ixg.. 
16gx5g  xtV 
16g  x  2^  x  T\ 
16g  x5|x&. 

H|x6Ixt  . 
Iljx2|x§.. 

164  x  2g  x  ffc  . 
16|  x  5g  x  &  ■ 


Il£x5gx&. 
Iljx4ffx^. 
17|  x  5£  x  T5ff. . 
17f  x  4g  x  fV  . 
16ix5fJ  X&. 
10|  x  24  x  §.., 


14|  x  9  x  U. . 
274  x  9  x  §.. , 
26|  x  7U  x  g. 
9gx2ix 


12|x8x^.. 
12ix4|xf.. 
12j\  x  8  x  &  , 
12T\  x  4|  x  T\ 
12$  x  6  x  A 
12TVx4x^. 


8|x9ix  i  . 
I7i  x  44  x  I 
17±  x  6  x  j. . 
17|  x  8|  x  I 

8gix8|x|.. 
13|  x  41  x  £. 
13i  x  5  x  \. . 
134  x  4|  x  J. 


9x8x4... 
14x4x£  , 
14  x  41  x  I 
14  x  5  x  £. . 


9ix8gxi. 
14x8|  x|.. 
14  X  9|  x  |.. 


9-|  x  8|  x  §.. 
14  x  8f  x  §.. 
14  x  10$  x 


10i  x  8|  x 
14  x  4g  x 
14  x  5^  x  | 


10x8x4... 
14  x  8  x  I . . 
14  x  101  x  |. 


Inside  measurement  of  box 
when  made  up. 


L.      D.  W. 


1 

^24|  x  10  x  14§. 

j  j 

J15f  x8£xlli 


K5ix  9ixlli. 

r 
j 


l£|  x  10J  x  Hi 


!^24gx9xl4g. 


Uljxl2i  xl2i. 


1 

[lGi  x  9J  x  8£. 


}-12£x8ix8£. 


[  13x8x9. 

J 


13  x  8g  x  9£. 


Ii3x8|x9§. 


1 

1 13  x  8|  x  101. 
y\3  x  8  x  10. 

J 


These  ends  must  be  cut  with  the  grain  running  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally  as  in  the  other  boxes. 
91053—2 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  OIL  AND  FAT  INDUSTRIES,  LIMITED  (REGISTERED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN). 
SOAP  AND  CANDLE  BOXES  SPECIFICATION. 


Made  to  contain. 


200  pkts.  16-oz. 
all  trade. 


200  pkts.  15-oz. 
all  trade. 


200  pkts.  14-oz. 
all  trade. 


25  pkts.  14-oz. 
for  shipping. 


25  pkts.  12  oz. 
for  all  trade. 


Candles 


Candles 


Candles 


Candles 


Candles 


1.  Candle  boxes  Ends..  .. 
Battens  . 
Sides .... 
Tops  and 

bottoms 

2.  Candle  boxes  Ends. .  . . 
Battens  . 
Sides.... 
Tops  and 

bottoms 


25  pkts.  13  oz.  and  14-oz. 
Candles  for  Natal  trade. 


25  pkts.  15-oz.  Candles 
for  Natal  trade. 


25  pkts.  16-oz.  Candles 
for  Natal  trade. 


30-lbs.  10-oz. 
all  trade. 


Candles  for 


25  pkts.  16-oz. 
for  shipping. 


25  pkts.  15-oz. 
for  shipping. 


Candles 


Candles 


Code  No. 


/ 


12-oz.  Surprise  and  12 
oz.  Good  Hope  (large  box 
— 45  pkts.  in  a  box. ) 


3.  Candle  boxes  Ends.. . . 

it         Battens  . 
I.         Sides.  . . 
ii         Tops  and 
bottoms 

11.  Candle  boxes  Ends. .  . 
ii  Sides.... 

it  Tops  and 

bottoms 

12.  Candle  boxes  Ends. .  . 

ii  Sides.... 

it  Tops  and 

bottoms 

14.  Candle  boxes  Ends . .  . 

Sides.... 

ti  Tops  and 

bottoms 

15.  Candle  boxes  Ends. .  . 

Sides.. . . 

ii  Tops  and 

bottoms 

16.  Candle  boxes  Ends.  .. 

it         Sides  . . . 

ii  Tops  and 

bottoms 

17.  Candle  boxes  Ends.  .. 

tt  Sides  

t.  Tops  and 

bottoms 

18.  Candle  boxes  Ends..  . 

it         Sides  . . 

ii  Tops  and 

bottoms 

19.  Candle  boxes  Ends..  . 

tt         Sides .... 

ii  Tops  and 

bottoms 

20.  Soap  boxes,  Ends  

Slides.... 
it  Tops  and 

bottoms 
ti  Cleats.., 


Pieces  to  make  up  one  box. 


4  pes. 

4 

6 

6 

4 
4 

6 


each  20f 
18 


2 
4 

f4 
\2 

2 
4 

it 

2 
4 

2 
4 

{I 

2 
4 


{I 


2 
4 

4 

2 

2 
4 

4 
2 

2 
4 

4 

2 

2  pes. 
4 

4 
4 


x  8|   x  f 

X  3       X  § 

x  5|    x  | 


292 

27|  x  7§   x  | 


19f 
18 

29* 


x  8| 
x  3 
x  5| 


x  t 
x  i 
x  I 


27|  x  6|  x 


18* 
IS- 
29* 


x  8| 
x  3 
x  5j   x  | 


27|  x6|  x| 


9* 

m 

m 
m 

9 
17 

17 

17 


x  6|  x  \ 
x  Sj\  x  * 

x  3  x  I 
x  3|   x  * 

x  6g    x  4 

x  3jV  x  * 

il 


x  3 
x  3J 


x  84   x-  4 


14*  x  4* 


14* 
14* 

9| 

14* 
141 


10* 
14 

14 
14 

19* 

19* 
19* 

104 

m 


x  6  x  * 
x  3|    x  * 


x  8f 
x  4g 


x  4*  x  * 
x  4*    x  * 


x  8| 
x  4§ 

x  3| 
x  7 

x  8f 
x  4§ 

x  3 
x  4 


X  2 

X  * 

x  * 

x  * 

x  § 

x  I 

x  ft 


x  C|  x  4 
x  3^  x  * 


174  x  3f  ^  4 
174  x  3§   x  * 


„  9f 
n  174 

17* 
«  174 

each  14f 
m  27^ 

„  26| 


x  6|  x  4 
x  3&  x  * 

x  3  x 
x  4&  x 


x  10 
x  5 


Inside  measurements 
of  box  when  made  up. 

L.      D.  W. 


20*  x  171  x  20| 


^26*  x  174  x  19| 


26*  x  174  x  184 


x  7H  x  S 
x  24    x  I 


164  x   6|  x  9* 


16   x   6|  x  9 


13*  x   84  x  9* 

J 
I 

^13*  x    8|  x  9| 


^13*  x   8|  x  10* 


^18   x   8|  x 


j-161  x    6|  x  10* 

J 

1 

^164  x    6|  x  9| 


^    24§  x  10    x  14| 

I 

J 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  OIL  AND  FAT  INDUSTRIES,  LIMITED  (REGISTERED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN). 

soap  and  candle  boxes  specification — Continued. 


Made  to  contain. 


100-lb.  bar— large  for  odd 
cuts. 


100-lb.    bar— small  ^gen- 
erally used.) 


50-lb.  bar— large  for  odd 
cut. 


50-lb.    bar — small  (gener- 
ally used.) 


60's  Economique. 


120's  Economique. 


168's  Bison. 


Tablet  box  100/7  ox. 

100/8  oz. 


Tablet  box  50/14  oz. 

or  50/ 1G  oz. 


Bison  128/12  oz. 


Code  No. 


23.  Soapboxes  Ends... 

it  Battens. 

,i  Sides... 


it         Tops  and 
bottoms 

24.  Soap  boxes  Ends. . . . 
ii  Battens. . 
ii  Sides  

H         Tops  and 
bottoms 

25.  Soap  boxes  Ends .... 

ii  Battens. . 
ii  Sides  

ii  Tops  and 

bottoms 

Soap  boxes  Ends  

ii  Sides.... 
ii         Tops  and 
bottoms 

27.  Soap  boxes  Ends  

Sides  . 

M         Tops  and 
bottoms 

28.  Soap  boxes,  Ends.. . . 

M  Battens. . 

H  Sides... 

ii         Tops  and 
bottoms 

29.  Soap  boxes  Ends. . . 

t.  Battens, 
n  Sides... 

ii         Tops  and 
bottoms 

32.  Soap  boxes  Ends . . . 

Sides... 

it         Tops  and 
bottoms 

33.  Soap  boxes  Ends  

tt  Sides  

it         Tops  and 
bottoms 

34.  Soapboxes  Ends  

it         Battens. . 

ii  Sides  

it  Sides  

it         Tops  and 
bottoms 


Pieces  to  make  one  box. 


4 

4 

{i 
it 

2 
4 
4 

it 
(I 

4 
4 

12 

2 
4 
4 
2 

2 
4 


4 
4 

{t 

2 
4 
4 

{t 

2 
2 

[4 
\2 

2 
2 

it 

I2 
2 

4 

ii 

12 

(4 
12 


15£  x  5  xfl 
10   x  2  xfl 


25 
25 


x  6 
x  4 


23J  x  6  xf| 

23i  x  3|  x  f.J 

15£  x  9  x  | 

94  x  2  x  |  | 

25    x  44  x  §  |_ 

23%  x  6  xf| 

234  x  3f  x  |  J 

11    x  6  xfl 

11    x  4  x  |  | 

10J  x  2  x  |  j 

18   x  5  x  I  } 

164  x  3  x  |  ! 

164  x  5g  x  1  J 


11    x  9 

16§  x  44 
15f  x  3 
16|  x  5f 


x  ^^ 

x  i  I 

x  i  f 
x  i  I 


12£  x  8|  x 
15*  x  4l  x 


154  x  6&  x  £  J 

14f  x  8f   x  |  1 
9x3  x|| 
274  x  4T56  x  ^  ! 

I 


lCg  x  84 
8f  x  3 
264  x  44 

25J  x  6 
2S£  x  5i 

13f  x  7 
20*  x  5 


14  x  74  x 

17  x  74  x 

17  x  5 

17  x  4a 


12£  x  5 
12§  x  4f 
9|  x  2 


254  x  4 

254  x  54    x  '£  J 


X 

ij 

X 

X 

8  1 

X 

!! 

X 

X 

X 

1 J 

X 

11 

X 

X 

■ 

X 

1 J 

X 

n 

X 

1  1 
I- 

X 

8  1 

X 

i\J 

X 

X 

X 

x 

II  - 

X 

e 

X 

1 

Inside 
measurement  of  box 
when  made  up. 


L.      D.  W. 


22    x  10   x  15£ 


22    x    9   x  15£ 


15£  x  10    x  11 


15£  x   9    x  11 


144  x   8|  x  12£ 


24f  x   8|  x  144 


24   x   84  x  16| 


19H  x    7    x  13$ 


15|  x    1\  x  14 


24   x   9|  x  12g 


91053— 2i 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

BOX  SHOCKS  FOR  CONFECTIONERY  MANUFACTURERS. 


Sizes  of  Boxes. 


h 

22J  x  13  x  6| 

2. 

22!  x  14  x  7h 

3. 

22J  x  14  x  8 

4. 

2G  x  17i  x  22| 

5. 

28!  x  13  x  16J 

6. 

26  x  18|  x  19! 

7. 

19!  x  9  x  6 

8. 

194  x  9  x  7 

9. 

28!  x  12|  x  7 

10. 

28i  x  11  x  10 

Inside  Measurements 


Ends  f,  Sides  h,  T.  &  B.  f,  Ends  1  piece. 

„        „  •  Sides  1  .. 

T.  &  B.  2  piece.  ' 
Planed  1  side  and  printed' 
Ends  U,  Sides      T.  &  B.       Bars  XV 

ii  ii  H  H 

.ti  •'.       ii  ii  ii 

Rough  and  printed. 

Ends  !,  Sides  f,  T.  &  B.  J,  Planed  and  printed. 

Ends  1  piece,  sides  1  piece,  T.  &  B.  2  pieces. 
Ends  |,  Sides  !,  T.  &  B.  !,  Sides  1  piece. 

i,        H  ii        Ends  1  piece. 

Planed  and  printed.    T.  &  B.  2  piece. 


SMALL  BOXES. 


12  x  8  x  2i 
10  x  7!  x  2! 
10  x  7!  x  3 
llf  x  6!  x  3 
llf  x  6!  x  3! 
llf  x  6!  x  4 
12  x  8  x  3! 
9!  x  7i  x  2\ 
9  x  6g  x  2| 
9g  x  5g  x  1! 


14!  x  9!  x  4  TV 
llf  x  8!  x  5  'T% 
12£  x  8g  x  3! 
12£  x  8|  x  4 
121  x  8|  x  5 
10f  x  ll  x  6| 
8|  x  5|  x  2i 
8  x  5$  x  2§ 
11  x7!x5£ 
9!  x  5|  x  2| 
11|  x  6*  x  3! 


These  boxes  ends      sides,  T.  &  B.       hinged,  planed  and  printed . 


Ends       sides.  T.  &  B.  T%,  planed  only. 

-  All  small  boxes  to  be  packed  in  cases  28!  x  13  x  I65 — inside  measure- 
ment. 


FRAMES. 


12  x  8  x  2\ 


Ends  ^g,  sides  T3g-,  planed. 


PRICES  BEFORE  WAR. 

The  prices  before  the  war  were  as  follows: — 

Prices  for  boxes  No.  1  to  10  are  delivered  duty  paid  at  the  warehouse  in  Cape 
Town. 

Box  No.  1,  9£d.  each;  No.  2,  10fd.  each;  No.  3,  Hid.  each;  No.  1,  2s.  each;  No.  5, 
Is.  5d.  each;  No,  6,  2s.  l^d.  each;  No.  7,  5s.  to  5s.  8d.  each;  No.  8,  6^d.  each;  No. 
9,  Is.  2£d.  each ;  No.  10,  Is.  2£  d.  each. 

Boxes  No.  1  to  10  of  the  above  are  imported  into  Cape  Town  bandied  in  shooks. 
Quotations  are  desired  on  the  above  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  in  lots  of  1,000  each.  Sample 
boxes  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department,  where  they  may  be 
inspected  when  received. 
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SMALL  BOXES. 

The  prices  in  normal  times  for  the  following  small  boxes  (samples  of  which  are 
also  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  where  they  may  be  inspected  when  received) 
were  as  follows : — 

Per  1,000  boxes,  f.o.b.  Swedish  port :  Box  L,  £5  6s.  8d. ;  box  E,  £4  15s.  0d. ;  box  0, 
£5  17s.  6d.;  box  4,  £4  4s.  2d.;  box  6,  £3  lis.  8d;  box  3,  £3  6s.  8d.;  box  M,  £7  4s.  2d.; 
box  H.P.,  £5  4s.  2d. ;  box  P,  £6  9s.  2d. ;  box  9,  £5  19s.  2d. ;  box  W,  £3  17s.  8d. ;  box  E.  A.. 
£4;  box  O.  F.,  £4  lis.  8d.;  box  D,  £4  10s.  Od. 

Quotations  are  desired  on  small  boxes  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  per  1,000  boxes,  in  lots  of 
20,000  each. 

The  small  boxes  are  shipped  packed  in  cases  28i  by  13  by  161  each  inside  measure- 
ments. The  price  paid  for  these  cases  f.o.b.  Swedish  port  has  been  £5  10s.  lOd.  per 
100  cases.   Manufacturers  quoting  should  quote  on  these  cases  also. 

This  company  is  the  largest  confectionery  manufacturers  in  South  Africa,  and 
their  business  will  be  very  important. 

BOX  SHOOKS  REQUIRED  IN  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  MacMillan  also  forwarded  an  inquiry  from  a  large  canning  company  in  Cape 
Town  for  box  shooks  to  be  shipped  to  arrive  in  South  Africa  in  May  or  June,  1916  :— 

Box  No.  14 — 

T.  and  B. — 500  bdls.  each,  20  pieces   181  x  17|  x  Uq. 

Sides — 500  bdls.  each  20  pieces   181  x    71  x  %e. 

Ends — 1,000  bdls.  each  10  pieces   161  x    71  x  i%6. 

These  boxes  in  normal  times  cost  Is.  3d.  each,  delivered  at  Cape  Town,  but  ir 
October,  1915,  they  cost  Is.  5d.    The  present  prices  are  still  higher. 

Box  No.  15 — 

T.  and  B. — 1,500  bdls.  each  20  pieces   23i%6  x  15i%6  x  7A6. 

Sides — 1,500  bdls.  each  20  pieces   23iVi6  x    81      x  %6- 

Ends — 3,000  bdls.  each  10  pieces   14iVi6  x    81      x  i%6- 

A  sample  of  this  box  is  being  forwarded.  In  normal  times  it  cost  Is.  5d.  delivered 
at  Cape  Town.  In  October,  1915,  it  cost  Is.  7d. ;  the  price  is  now  higher,  owing  to  the 
increased  freight. 

These  boxes  should  be  shipped  dry,  and  be  made  of  white  spruce,  not  painted,  and 
where  tops,  sides,  bottoms  or  ends  are  made  of  more  than  one  piece,  should  be  tongued 
and  grooved.  The  tops  and  bottoms,  sides  and  ends,  should  be  bundled  separately  and 
labelled. 

Quotations  are  desired  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  for  5,000  of  No.  14,  and  20,000  of  box 
No.  15. 

These  boxes  are  used  in  the  lobster  canning  industry  and  if  acceptable  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  valuable  trade. 

TRADE  INQUIRY  NO.  65. 

Attention  is  also  called  herewith  to  the  requirements  of  a  South  African  firm 
making  inquiry  for  box  shooks,  as  indicated  in  Trade  Inquiry  No.  65,  appearing  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  It  is  stated  that  10,000  boxes  are  required 
for  biscuit  packing,  5,000  of  which  are  to  be  as  follows :  26  inches  long,  15|  inches 
wide,  15  inches  high;  the  remaining  5,000  to  measure  22  inches  in  length,  13  inches 
in  height  and  17  inches  in  width.  Outside  measurements  are  those  given.  The  sides, 
tops  and  bottoms  are  to  be  §  inch  thick  and  ends  £  inch  thick.  Cleats  are  to  be  ff  inch 
by  2  inch  and  inside  of  box  £  inch  shorter  than  height.  The  present  price  of  this  box 
is  2s.  6d.  in  Durban. 
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FRUIT  BOXES. 

The  following  are  specifications  of  fruit  boxes  required  by  the  same  firm.  The 
shooks  are  to  be  m  bundles  of  100  and  about  1,000  of  each  size  are  asked  for: — 

Inches. 


No.    1   15  x  9  x  2 

2   18  x  12  x  21 

3   18  x  12  x  21 

4  '     14  x  12  x  3 

5   24  x  12  x  3 

6   18  x  12  x  5 

7   26  x  12  x  7 

8. .   26  x  12  x  12 

9   181  x  9i  x  4^ 

"    10   211  x  8  x  5 


Sides,  tops  and  bottoms — §-in.  thick. 
Ends — i-in.  thick. 

ORANGE  BOXES. 

Specifications  for  orange  boxes,  about  1,000  of  each  size  being  wanted,  are  as 
follows : — 


18 

X 

12 

X 

IS 

18 

X 

12 

X 

2 

18 

X 

12 

X 

18 

X 

12 

X 

3 

18 

X 

12 

X 

31 

18 

X 

12 

X 

4 

18 

X 

12 

X 

5 

18 

X 

12 

X 

6 

24 

X 

12 

X 

6 

26 

X 

121 

X 

12i 

Sides,  to  sand  bottoms — i-in.  thick. 
Ends — 1-in.  thick. 

Quotations  on  all  boxes  should  be  c.i.f .  Durban. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  the  inquiries  referred  to  above  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  A-526.) 
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OPENING  FOR  STOVES  IN  INDIA. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  610  an  article  appeared  pointing  out  the  market  for  small 
heating  stoves  and  grates  in  Northwest  India,  where  the  winters' are  quite  severe  and 
heating  is  necessary. 

The  stoves  in  use  are  generally  low  and  of  plain  black  metal,  having  in  some 
instances  a  few  nickel  trimmings.  Both  coal  and  wood  are  burned  and  the  stoves  are 
usually  low  enough  to  enable  a  smokepipe  to  run  through  a  common  fireplace  and  up 
a  chimney.    Two  kinds  of  stoves  now  in  use  are  the  "  Queen  "  and  the  "  Simla  "  types. 


THE  "  QUEEN"  "  HEATING  AND  COOKING  STOVES*. 


The  above  illustration  shows  the  "  Queen  "  stove  as  constructed  for  heating.  It 
is  fitted  with  an  ornamental  top,  and  by  simply  removing  this  the  hot-plate  or  hob  is 
ready  for  cooking,  being  fitted  with  loose  covers  for  that  purpose.  By  opening  the 
sliding  doors  in  front  the  whole  of  the  fire  is  shown  and  the  heat  thrown  into  the 
room.    It  is  suitable  for  bedrooms,  nurseries  or  camps. 
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THE  "  SIMLA  "  HEATING  STOVE. 

The  "  Simla  "  stove  has  a  very  ornamental  exterior  and  is  fitted  with  brick  linings. 
It  has  a  cast-iron  portable  plower  and  feet  with  ventilators  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
draught.    Two  sizes  are  in  use,  one  of  68  pounds  in  weight,  being  24  inches  in  width 


and  23  inches  in  height,  and  the  other  of  100  pounds  in  weight,  being  29  inches  in 
width  and  28  inches  in  height.  This  stove  is  used  in  dining-room,  drawing-room,  bed- 
room, or  office. 


POSSIBILITIES  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  PAPER  AND  WOOD-PULP. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  opening 
up  an  export  trade  in  Canadian  paper  and  wood-pulp  with  Brazil  by  the  British 
Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Up  to  the  present  the  trade  in  these  articles, 
which  is  sufficiently  large,  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and 
Norway  and  is  now,  naturally,  mainly  held  by  the  latter.  There  would  now  seem 
to  be  no  reason,  provided  freight  can  be  obtained,  why  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
printing  paper  and  wood-pulp  should  not  secure  "a  large  portion  of  this  trade.  The 
steamship  lines,  which  run  regular  services  from  New  York  to  South  American  ports, 
would  probably  be  able  to  take  the  paper,  if  the  railway  freight  to  New  York  did 
not  cause  the  total  freight  to  compare  unfavourably  with  those  obtainable  from 
Scandinavian  ports. 
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In  the  year  1913'  Brazil  imported  30,052,227  kilos  of  printing  paper  to  the  value 
of  7,373,137  milreis  or  £491,542  at  16d.  exchange,  and  in  1914  the  imports  amounted 
to  21,007,159  kilos  with  a  value  of  5,318,808  milreis,  or  £332,425  at  15d.  exchange, 
thus  allowing  for  the  drop  in  exchange  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  last 
year. 

As  regards  wood-pulp,  Brazil  in  1913  imported  6,022,875  kilos  to  the  value  of 
789,725  milreis  or  £52,648  at  16d.  exchange,  and  in  1914,  3,455,967  kilos  to  the  value 
of  472,290  milreis,  or  £29,518  at  15d.  exchange,  allowing  for  the  fall  as  before. 

The  heavy  drop  in  1914  is  due  to  the  abnormal  circumstances  and  financial 
stringency  caused  by  the  European  war,  but  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Canada 
might  well  look  to  Brazil  as  a  promising  outlet  for  the  products  of  her  paper  industry. 


MARKET  FOR  DOORS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  H.  E.  MacMillan, 
Special  Trade  Commissioner,  stating  that  the  largest  firm  of  timber  importers  in 
South  Africa  import  several  thousand  doors  each  year  from  the  United  States.  These 
doors  are  nearly  all  made  in  New  York  State,  largely  from  lumber  supplied  from 
Canada. 

Several  years  ago  this  company  imported  Canadian  doors  which  were  found  to 
be  satisfactory  but,  during  the  past  few  years,  their  New  York  agents  have  been 
supplying  them  with  American  doors.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  manufacturers 
in  Canada  who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  with  United  States  manufacturers  both 
in  quality  and  price. 

This  firm  is  willing  to  take  a  trial  order  of  a  hundred  6-foot  8-inch  by  2-foot 
8-inch  by  l-J-inch  four  panel  double  moulded  No.  3  pine  doors,  provided  that  these 
doors  can  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  March,  for  a  price  of  10s.  each,  c.i.f.  Durban. 

They  desire  that  these  doors  should  be  shipped  by  a  reputable  manufacturing 
firm  prepared  to  enter  into  the  export  trade. 

The  firm  shipping  the  doors  may  draw  upon  the  company  in  question  at  sight 
for  payment  in  full. 

When  the  shipment  is  made  the  South  African  firm  will  be  glad  to  receive  a 
statement  from  the  shipper  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  an 
export  trade  from  Canada  in  doors,  giving  information  regarding  grades,  prices, 
and  conditions  of  shipment. 

The  name  of  the  above-mentioned  firm  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  File  No.  A-1499.) 


LYONS  FAIR. 

Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  622  and  623  published  articles  on  the  forthcoming  Lyons 
Fair,  to  be  held  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March  next.  As  Canadian  interests  of  the 
most  important  character  may  be  developed  by  proper  representation  at  this  Fair  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  to  know  that  word  has  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  assist  Canadian  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Lyons  Fair,  has  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Canadian  exporters  for  the 
carriage  of  samples,  catalogues,  etc.,  fifty  tons  space  free  in  the  steamer  Saracen,  load- 
ing at  New  York  for  France  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  22,  1915: — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   90/  93/  per  cwt 

Liverpool   91/  94/ 

London   92/  95/ 

Glasgow                             ..  .  ......  92/  93/  ,, 

Butter — 

Bristol     152/  160/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                ...  .    155/  153/  n 

London   -  -  t, 

Glasgow     -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   86/  91/    per  cwt 

Liverpool..  .    88/  91/ 

London   90/  93/ 

Glasgow   92/  93/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol.   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/  90/ 

London  

Glasgow     -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  „ 

London  f   100/  104/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  25,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  ......... 


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  i 

Pork  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   ■» 

Beef   i. 

Hams   ii 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted       H 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter     ,  H 

Margarine    ,  i 

Cheese  ,     n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     m 

ii    cream   a 

ii    condensed...,                                                                   .  >■ 

preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry    Value  £ 

Game     » 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard  

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   ii 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley   » 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


92,764 
96,608 
22,72L 

4,333 


95,189 
824 
18,326 
3,787 

2,026 
34,379 


42,779 
21,698 
32,319 

181 
16,276 

686 
246,367 
62,252 

341 

12,772 
28,797 


925,500 
135,400 
42,700 
23,000 
25,870 
9,370 
951,500 


88,872 
1,029 

519 


1915. 


24 


16 


120,276 
44,530 
13,153 

17,485 


126,783 
795 
17,095 
3,593 

812 
11,864 


44,439 
51,239 
31,120 

96 
28,562 
1,306 
124,575 
36,651 
510 

3,882 
31,479 


1,282,700 
157,500 
150,300 
576,100 
24,241 
42,380 
1,126,200 


98,426 
4,008 
5 

1,269 
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ETHYLIC  ALCOHOL  REQUIRED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

An  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  the  Department  on  behalf  of  a  New  Zealand 
firm  who  are  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  ethylic  alcohol.  Three  thousand 
gallons  a  month,  it  is  stated,  could  be  used.  Casks  of  40  gallons  are  being  sold  at  3s. 
6d.,  provided  no  wood  naphtha  is  contained.  Hhds.  of  56  gallons  would  be  acceptable. 
(Eefer  Trade  Inquiry  No.  66). 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RAILWAY  TIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  Department 
specifications  and  tender  form  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  sleepers  for  South 
African  railways.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  number  of  sleepers 
required : — 

Number  of  Sleepers 


Dimensions.  Required. 

7'  x  10"  x  5"   65,000 

6'  '6"x    9"  x  41"   32,500 

7'  x  10"  x  5"   20,000 

7'  x  10"  x  5"   20,000 

7'  x  10"  x  5"   195,000 

6'  6"x    9"  x  41"   97,500 


Although  jarrah  or  other  hardwood  is  called  for  in  the  present  tender  which  closes 
at  noon  on  January  31,  1916,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  South  African  railways  and  harbours  has  intimated  that  when 
exporters  of  railway  ties  from  Canada  furnish  certificates  from  engineers  who  have 
used  the  creosoted  Canadian  tie,  to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  tie  has  given  satis- 
faction, an  order  will  be  placed  for  a  trial  shipment  of  same  to  the  South  African 
market. 


PRICES  OF  BROOM  HANDLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  609  and  619 
on  the  market  for  broom  handles  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Com- 
missioner, London,  writes  the  Department  that  the  situation  has  recently  been  eased 
by  the  receipt  of  supplies  from  the  United  States  and  that  prices  have  dropped  con- 
siderably from  the  extreme  figures  current  last  spring. 

The  following  are  the  prices  quoted  for  broom  handles  at  present,  the  figures  as 
given  being  confirmed  from  two  different  sources:— 

50"  x  1"    1st  quality  13s.  0d.  to  14s.  Ocl.  per  gross. 

50"  x  1"    2nd  quality  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d. 

50"  x  1|"  1st   quality  17s.  Od.  to  18s.  Od. 

50"  x  1|"  2nd  quality  14s.  Od.  to  16s.  Od. 

50"  x  1|"  1st  quality  23s.  6d. 

48"  x  1"    1st  quality  lis.  Od. 

60"  x  1|"  1st  quality  28s.  Od. 

These  prices  are  all  per  gross  c.i.f.  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  or  other  United 
Kingdom  port. 

Large  quantities  of  broom  handles  are  exported  to  Great  Britain  from  Finland, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States.  Although  Swedish  whitewood  and  redwood  squares 
l|-inch  by  l|-inch  by  51-inch,  free  from  knots,  are  being  imported  at  £14  7s.  6d.  per 
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standard  c.i.f.,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Douglas  fir  has  also  been  used  and  found 
satisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  broom  handle  supply,  however,  is  imported  ready 
manufactured.  The  varieties  imported  are  spruce,  basswood,  maple  or  beech.  Spruce 
and  basswood  are  preferred  because  of  their  light  weight.  Broom  handles  must  be 
smooth,  The  only  complaint  against  Canadian  broom  handles  imported  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  that  they  were  not  finished  sufficiently  smooth,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  had  to  be  graded  as  2  and  3. 

WASHING  MACHINERY  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

There  has  been  addressed  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Cape  Town,  tender  forms,  specifications  and  blue  print  (which  may  be  inspected 
on  application,  File  No.  A-1908)  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  machinery  and  fittings 
to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Johannesburg  in  connection  with  the  proposed  public 
wash-house,  Newton,  South  Africa. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  the  wash-house  with  accommodation  for  thirty  (30) 
users  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  plant  is  to  be  designed  and  tendered  for  on  this 
basis. 

The  hydro  extractors  and  mangles  are  to  be  electrically  driven,  two  only  of  the 
latter  being  required.    All  motors  must  be  wound  for  400  volts,  3  phase. 

Tenders  are  to  be  sealed  and  placed  in  the  tender  box,  municipal  offices,  Johannes- 
burg, by  or  before  noon  on  Wednesday,  February  23,  1916.  The  tender  form  as  for- 
warded suggests  possibilities  of  business  to  Canadian  engineering  firms  and  indicates 
the  necessity  for  representation  in  South  Africa  if  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  such 
opportunities  when  offered. 

TREND  OF  FRENCH  TRADE. 

There  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  598,  604  and  609,  articles  on  the 
trend  of  French  trade.  The  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  additional  trade  returns, 
which  indicate  the  value  of  the  French  imports  for  consumption  and  the  French 
exports  from  January  1  to  November  30,  1915.  These  statistics  are  herewith  repro- 
duced : — 

FRENCH  TRADE  STATISTICS. 


Articles. 

11  months 
1915. 

11  months 
1914. 

Increase  in 
1915. 

Decrease  in 
1915. 

Imports  — 

$ 

460,137,200 
563,271,800 
416,854,000 

1,440,263,000 

* 

% 

323,290,200 
672,778,800 
202,993,200 

1,199,062,200 

* 

$ 

136,847,000 

* 

$ 

109,507,000 

$ 

213,860,800 
370,707,800 

Total  

109,507,000 

241,200,800 

Exports — 

98,433,000 
117,001,000 
299,644,000 

31,219,600 

546,297,600 

115,322,400 
250,472,600 
488,321,400 
66,521,800 

920,638,200 

16,889,400 
133,471,600 
188,677,400 

35,302,200 

374,340,600 

Total  

374,340,600 
133,139,800 

Aggregate  decrease  of  imports  and  exports 

*  The  above  figures  are  subject  to  a  3%  discount  owing  to  exchange  in  favour  of  Canadian  money. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  -figures,  hut  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Glasgow:  January  7th.  Virginian  apples  quality  and  condition  much  superior 
to  previous  arrivals;  Ganos  and  Ben  Davis  21  to  23s;  York  Imperial  22  to  25s.; 
Albermarle  Pippin  17s  6d,  best  stock  32s  6d;  Winesaps,  fine  quality,  25  to  30s; 
Baldwins  23  to  25s,  best  quality  28s. 

Leith:  January  7th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Cairncross  discharge  delayed  a 
fortnight  owing  to  extraordinary  dock  congestion;  nevertheless  condition  fair;  Bald- 
wins, No.  l's  22  to  24s,  No.  2's  19  to  20s ;  Spies,  No.  l's  23  to  25s,  No.  2's  21s ;  Golden 
Russets  No.  l's  25s,  No.  2's  19s;  Ben  Davis  No.  l's  20s. 

London:  January  13th,  bulk  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Shenandoah  sold;  only 
very  inferior  stock  now  selling  at  low  prices.  Prospects  good  for  apples  ex  ss.  Kan-, 
awha  which  is  now  docking,  if  condition  and  quality  are  good.  Kootenay,  B.C.,  boxed 
apples  selling  by  private  sale.  Current  prices:  Jonathans  7s  6d  to  8s  Gd;  Spitzen- 
bergs  8s  to  9s;  Cox's  Orange  8s  6d  to  lis.  Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns  (size  125  to 
163)  10s  to  12s  per  box.    California  Newtowns  8s  6d.  per  box. 

Liverpool:  January  10th.  No  Canadian  apples  on  sale.  Oregon  Yellow  New- 
towns  (size  125  to  163)  8s  to  9s  6d.  Washington  Rome  Beauty,  Extra  Fancy  (size 
125  to  163)  10s,  (size  96  to  113)  9s  6d;  Winesaps  (size  210  to  250)  7s  3d. 

Glasgow :  January  14th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Finisterre :  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  28s, 
No.  2's,  24  to  25s;  Phoenix,  No.  l's,  28s,  No.  2's,  25s;  Canada  Red,  No.  l's,  27s,  No. 
2's,  25s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's,  25  to  26s,  No.  2's,  23  to  24s;  Ganos,  No.  l's,  28s,  No.  2's, 
25s;  Mann,  No.  l's,  27s,  No.  2's,  24s  6d;  Stark,  No.  l's,  27s  6d,  No.  2's,  23s;  Vir- 
ginia York  Imperial,  25  to  28s;  Ben  Davis,  24  to  26s;  Albermarle  Pippin,  26,  to  30s; 
Yakima  boxed  apples,  Rome  Beauties,  8s  6d  to  10s;  Winesaps,  8  to  lis. 

Liverpool:  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Michigan,  January  12th,  good  condition,  slight 
waste  in  some  Golden  Russets.  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  27s;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's,  34 
to  36s.,  No.  2's,  28s  6d;  Canada  Red,  No.  l's,  26s  6d;  Mann,  No.  l's,  25s;  Maine 
Baldwins,  No.  l's,  25  to  28s,  No.  2's,  21  to  23s;  Spies,  No.  l's,  2<6s  6d;  Ben  Davis, 
23  to  25s;  Albermarle  Pippin,  24  to  27s.  California  Yellow  Newtowns,  6s  to  6s  6d 
per  box;  Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns,  8s  to  9s  6d;  Spitzemberg,  8s  6d;  Baldwins,  8s; 
Rome  Beauty,  10s;  Ben  Davis,  7s  to  7s  3d.  January  14th,  no  Canadian  apples  on 
offer.   Prices  about  the  same  as  above. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  Department  has  been  notified  through  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  following 
effect  that: — 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  desire  to  warn  importers  that  goods  which  originated  in  an 
enemy  country,  even  though  they  may  have  left  enemy  territory 'and  become  neutral 
property  before  the  war,  are  liable  to  seizure  under  the  Customs  (War  Powers)  Act, 
1915,  if  imported  without  the  board's  permission. 

"  Such  permission  is  as  a  rule  granted  only  upon  production  of  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  identical  goods  which  it  is  desired  to  import  left  enemy  territory 
before  the  war.  The  evidence  should  be  produced  and  the  board's  authority  obtained 
before  any  steps  are  taken  to  have  the  goods  shipped  to  this  country." 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

« 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621  and  624.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this 
proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  following  headings  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  should  be  deleted,  viz.: — 

Flaxen  canvas,  namely: — 
Hammock  canvas; 
Kit  bag  canvas; 
Merchant  navy  canvas; 
Royal  navy  canvas; 
Tent  canvas; 

Linen  close  canvas; 
Linen  duck  cloth. 

2.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Canvas  of  all  kinds; 
Canvas  hose  of  all  kinds; 
Drills,  woven,  of  all  kinds; 
Ducks,  woven,  of  all  kinds ; 
Linen,  viz. : — 

Linen  yarns  (not  including  linen  thread)  ; 
Linen  piece-goods,  unbleached  or  not  bleached  in  the  piece; 
Union  cloths  containing  cotton  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent  or 
upwards. 
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TAEIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  notice  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country: — 

South  Africa. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  following  interpretations  of  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff,  together  with 
corrections  to  be  made  in  the  1914  Tariff  Book,  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  for  the  information  of  Canadians  engaged  in  the 
export  trade  to  South  Africa: — 


Article. 


1.    Alladin  tumbler  night  lights 


Barium  chloride  (chloride  of  barium 

crystals)  

Company  reports,  printed  

{Malthoid  glue  ("floatine")  
Rubberoid  cement  (or  compound)  
Roofing  glue  

Rain  gauges  

Railway  tablet  pouches  (used  in  con- 
nection with  railway  signalling) .... 
Reservoir  valve  towers  and  gangways 
(or  waterworks  in  connection  with 

sugar  mills)  

Screw  tops  for  jars,  metal,  printed  on. 

Silica  (commercial  Silica),  

Vulcanizing  compounds,  viz.;  "  Plas- 
tine  A  " ;  "  Buff  Compound  B  "  


Rate. 


5s.  per  100  lb. 
(Duty  to  be 
levied  on  the 
weight  of  wax 
and  recepta- 
cle). 

20%  ad  valorem . 


3% 
20% 

3% 


No.  in 
Tariff. 


193 
193 
193 
193 
193 
193 

193 


193 
83 
193 

109, 


Rebate  upon  goods  the 
growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


lOd.  per  100  lb. 


3%  ad  valorem. 


*This  amends  the  decision  appearing  on  page  70,  176  and  240  of  the  Tariff  Book. 

Add  to  list  of  approved  disinfectants  on  page  328  of  the  Tariff  Book;  Walker's  "  Carbolacene"  fluid; 
Dakin's  "  Septisol  "  fluid. 

Add  to  list  of  approved  full  cream  milks  on  page  347  of  the  Tariff  Book:  "The  Mother"  brand; 
Harmen  Bros.,  "Xlnt". 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
Reports  on  the  Trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  1914. 
(By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson,  Colonial  Secretary.) 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  in  1914  and  1913  shows  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling : — 


Imports —  1913.  1914. 

Merchandise   £53,011  £43,856 

Treasure   2,926  1,804 


Total  •..  £55,937  £45,660  Decrease,  £10,277 


Exports — 

Merchandise   £43,510  £38,032 

Treasure   1,865  949 


Total   £45,375  £38,981  Decrease,  £6,394 


The  following  statement  shows  the  gross  trade  between  the  colony  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  protectorates,  and  foreign  countries,  respectively, 
in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling: — 

Imports  into  Colony. 

From —  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   £  6,175  £  4,873 

British  possessions   26,898  21,178 

Foreign  countries   22,864  19,609 


Total  

  £55,937 

£45,660 

Exports  into  Colony. 

To- 

1913. 

1914. 

  £10,745 

£  9,981 

11,371 

  20,513 

17,629 

Total   

.    .  .   £45,375 

£38,981 

The  results  on  the  trade  of  the  colony  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing 
in  1914  are  not  brought  out  fully  by  these  figures.  These  are  necessarily  somewhat 
slow  in  responding,  as  trade  contracts  cannot  suddenly  be  terminated,  and  as  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  cancellation  of  pending  transaction,. 

The  decreased  values  of  merchandise  (in  comparison  with  1914  which  like  its  pre- 
decessor may  be  classed  as  satisfactory)  show  over  17  per  cent  in  imports  and  over  12^ 
per  cent  in  exports. 

The  year  opened  in  a  period  of  financial  stringency  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  large 
banking  institution  which  affected  Chinese  firms  especially  in  Singapore  and  Bangkok. 
The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  slender  reserves  of  dealers  generally,  kept  the  markets 
depressed,  but  later  there  took  place  a  recovery  as  the  weak  firms  were  weeded  out, 
checked,  however,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  when  absolute  stagnation  characterized 
the  market.  Produce  could  not  safely  be  shipped  at  one  time  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  marauding  enemy  cruiser  which  succeeded  in  sinking  several  vessels,  among  them 
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the  ss.  Troilus  laden  with  nearly  1,500  tons  of  valuable  Straits  cargo.  Importers 
demanded  cash  for  goods  while  the  banks  refused  advances  on  produce,  and  this  state 
of  affairs  continued  for  nearly  two  months. 

Prices  of  produce  during  the  first  half-year  fell  steadily  to  a  point  in  some  cases 
near  producing  cost,  relieved  by  two  fluctuations  of  short  duration,  but  towards  the 
third  quarter  a  recovery  took  place  and  prices  have  been  maintained  somewhat  better 
since.  The  Singapore  prices  of  staples  of  produce  indicate  a  fall  averaging  17^  per 
cent.  Every  product  except  hides  and  copal  displayed  lower  values ;  and  in  the  cases  of 
tin  and  Para  rubber  declines  occurred  of  no  less  than  approximately  26  per  cent  and 
27  per  cent  respectively. 

The  volume  of  Straits  produce  shipped  was  about  the  same  as  in  1913,  increases 
being  apparent  in  Para  rubber,  copra,  gambier  and  tin  only.  The  shipments  of  tin 
from  the  colony  reached  66,233  tons,  an  increase  of  483  tons  compared  with  1913.  Of 
Para  rubber  20,107  tons  were  exported  from  the  colony.  This  does  not  include  trans- 
shipment cargo  not  marketed  in  Singapore,  being  an  increase  of  9,700  tons. 

Eaw  cotton  fell  steadily  in  price  throughout  the  year  and  the  volume  of  imports 
of  manufactured  cottons  was  about  30  per  cent  less.  Stocks  at  the  close  were  generally 
considerably  over  the  average  of  corresponding  periods  in  other  years,  especially  in 
grey  goods. 

The  volume  of  manufactured  metals  imported  declined  by  about  30  per  cent. 
Stocks  of  these,  excluding  tin  plates,  and  of  miscellaneous  goods  including  cement, 
paints,  glass,  etc.,  all  show  depletion  as  well  as  European  foods  such  as  milk,  biscuits, 
etc 

The  exclusion  of  Belgian,  German  and  Austrian  goods,  valued  at  considerably 
over  £100,000  monthly,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of  imported  articles  identi- 
fied with  these  countries  and  stocks  were  rapidly  cleared.  Holland,  Italy,  America, 
Japan  and  the  mother  country  have  to  some  extent  supplied  the  deficiency.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  British  manufacturers  will  now  endeavour  to  capture  and  retain  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  trade  hitherto  done  by  Germany  and  Austria. 

IMPORTS. 

Import  values  of  foodstuffs,  drinks,  and  narcotics  fell  off  approximately  by  nearly 
12  per  cent,  raw  materials  including  tin  by  17  per  cent,  and  all  manufactured  articles 
by  nearly  28  per  cent.  The  decline  of  nearly  £2|  million  in  foods,  drinks  and  narcotics 
is  accounted  for  principally  by  reduced  values  of  opium,  rice  and  grains,  sugar,  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  live  animals,  vegetables  and  fruits,  etc.,  and  liquors.  In  raw 
material  class  the  fall  of  nearly  £3|  million  is  accounted  for  principally  by  tin  and 
tin  ore  with  a  decline  of  over  £3  million  followed  by  coal,  hides,  raw  cotton  and  silk 
and  oils  with  smaller  deficiencies.  Manufactured  articles  with  a  fall  of  £3  million 
showed  the  greatest  reduction  in  the  import  values  of  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods  and 
sarongs,  apparel,  hosiery  and  haberdashery,  yarns  and  thread,  manufactured  metals 
generally,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  paper  and  stationery,  and  jute  gunnies. 

In  quantities  imported,  there  was  an  increase  under  rice,  padi  and  milk,  decreased 
volume  being  apparent  in  opium,  sugar,  liquors,  tobacco,  wheat  flour,  lard,  onions  and 
live  animals.  Tin  ore  shows  much  the  same  import  quantity  in  spite  of  the  fall  in 
price  but  coal  and  petroleum  fell  off.  Manufactures  declined  in  the  quantity  imported 
of  cottons,  yarns,  silk  piece  goods,  jute  gunnies,  blankets,  bar  iron,  corrugated  iron, 
nails,  steel-plates,  tin-plates,  cement,  matches,  and  explosives. 

exports. 

Export  values  show  a  decline  in  the  class  foods,  drinks,  and  narcotics  of  over  ll£ 
per  cent  or  about  £1|  million.  Raw  materials  exported  fell  off  by  £3  million.  Tin,, 
rattans,  phosphates  of  lime,  tanned  hides,  and  shells  all  showed  large  reductions.  On 
the  other  hand  gums  as  a  whole  and  copra  gave  enhanced  values. 
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Export  values  of  manufactured  articles  show  a  falling  off  of  nearly  £700,000,  tex- 
tiles contributing  £378,000  of  this,  and  metals  £111,000. 

The  quantities  of  Para  rubber,  copra,  gambier  and  tin,  exported '  show  an  increase. 
A  decrease  in  volume  is  recorded  of  sago,  tapioca,  coffee,  black  pepper,  pineapples, 
gutta-percha,  jelutong,  hides,  rattans  and  phosphates  of  lime. 

AGRICULTURE. 

During  1914  the  prices  of  the  chief  Malayan  agricultural  exports  which  are  shipped 
west  fell  in  the  world's  markets.  Rubber,  for  instance,  after  repeating  the  seasonal 
rise  of  three  out  of  the  last  four  years,  fell  again  before  war  broke  out  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  risen ;  near  to  which  it  has  since  been  maintained  by  the  decrease 
of  its  import  into  London  and  elsewhere.  The  actual  imports  into  London  during 
1914  amounted  to  less  than  those  of  1913,  and  the  total  world's  production  appears- 
also  to  have  been  slightly  less;  for  though  the  production  of  plantation  rubber  has 
increased  enormously,  the  decrease  in  output  from  wild  sources  has  been  even  greater. 
Cocoanut  products  fell  gradually  towards  the  outbreak  of  war,  lost  their  market  when 
the  crisis  came,  and  then  after  a  month  began  to  find  it  again,  the  prices  varying 
closely  with  the  freedom  of  the  sea.  After  the  destruction  of  the  German  cruiser 
Emden  they  began  to  rise  in  a  promising  way.  Sago  and  tapioca,  low  when  the  year 
began,  went  lower  like  the  cocoanut  products,  but  are  now  obtaining  somewhat  better 
prices.   Putch  leaves  lost  their  market  entirely  when  war  was  declared.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  gambier,  which  chiefly  goes  east,  is  a  little  more  profitable 
than  it  was. 

The  amount  of  rubber  produced  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  shows  a  great  increase,  in 
which  the  Settlements  have  taken  a  more  or  less  even  part.  An  area  of  moderate 
extent  has  been  newly  planted  in  Singapore  island,  and  a  small  one  in  the  territory  of 
Malacca.  In  the  first  named  the  rubber  growing  on  the  new  lands  seems  to  be  entirely 
a  subsidiary  product  for,  by  the  terms  under  which  the  land  has  been  let  for  the  grow- 
ing of  pineapples,  a  permanent  crop  has  to  be  planted,  and  rubber  seems  to  the  occu- 
piers to  be  best  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  territory  of  Malacca  the  surrender  to 
Government  of  lands  taken  up  speculatively  or  unwisely  by  rubber  companies  in  the 
boom  has  been  rather  more  than  was  anticipated,  and  many  estates  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  use  revenue  for  completing  development;  but  the  revenue  promises  generally 
to  suffice.  Great  economies  have  been  found  possible,  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced  wonderfully,  and  there  are  companies  producing  and  marketing  at  below  one 
shilling  per  pound. 

In  the  older  and  Chinese-planted  estates  of  Malacca  thinning  is  being  carried  out 
extensively.  Ploughing  is  also  being  resorted  to  more  and  more.  Not  a  few  factories 
are  acting  as  centrals  for  small  neighbouring  estates — a  procedure  which  goes  some 
way  towards  reducing  the  variability  of  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  rubber  plan- 
tations are  very  free  from  disease. 

There  is  now  extremely  little  tapioca  associated  anywhere  with  rubber,  and  the 
European  estates  in  Province  Wellesley  which  formerly  made  tapioca  have  ceased  to 
do  so.    A  little  Chinese  tapioca  manufacture  continues  in  Malacca. 

Cocoanuts  in  most  places  have  had  a  productive  year.  New  land  is  being  planted 
with  them  to  a  small  extent  in  Province  Wellesley  and  in  Singapore.  The  older  estates 
in  Province  Wellesley,  in  some  cases  planted  unsatisfactorily,  have  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  and  the  trees  are  said  to  have  responded  to  manure  and 
cultivation  given  in  1913. 

Pineapples  occupy  a  slightly  reduced  area  in  Singapore  island  in  consequence  of 
their  removal  from  under  rubber  on  the  larger  rubber  estates.  But  this  has  caused 
new  lands  to  be  planted .  with  them.  The  price  of  pineapples  in  Singapore  town  fell 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  fifty  cents  per  hundred  (which  was  also  its  mini- 
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mum  during  the  excessively  large  crop  of  1913)  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of 
work  at  the  canneries.  However,  the  work  was  soon  resumed.  It  seems  that  fifty 
cents  per  hundred' is  the  minimum  price  at  which  picking  and  carting  can  be  done,  the 
cost  of  cultivation  then  being  lost. 

The  success  of  pineapple  planting  in  Singapore  seems  to  have  stimulated  a  small 
increase  in  the  crop  on  Chinese-owned  land  in  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley,  but 
without  canneries  the  market  is  there  very  limited. 

Gambier  is  being  removed  from  under  rubber  in  Malacca  only  very  slowly.  In 
Singapore  island  its  cultivation  persists  in  three  mukims ;  and  so  long  as  the  market 
maintains  its  present  prices  and  labour  is  abundant,  the  crop  is  unlikely  to  disappear. 

Vegetable  growing  is  extending,  especially  in  Singapore  island,  in  consequence  of 
the  freeing  of  labour  from  estates.  The  last  season  has  been  favourable  to  vegetables ; 
and  prices  on  the  Singapore  markets  have  been  much  lower  than  they  were.  Chillies 
are  among  the  special  products  of  1914.  The  Chinese  who  plant  vegetables  are  in 
Singapore  also  planting  a  little  indigo. 

There  is  a  slight  further  increase  in  Singapore  of  plantain  cultivation.  Small 
crops  of  tuba  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  east  of  the  island. 

Throughout  the  Settlements  the  crop  of  mangosteens  and  other  fruits  has  been 
very  good. 

The  rice  crop  of  1913-14  was  in  places  excellent;  that  of  1914-15  unfortunately 
started  badly,  for  rain  did  not  fall  when  required. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  arriving  and  departing  was  28,859,917,  as 
compared  with  27,124,789  in  1913. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MARKET  FOR  CODFISH  IN  BRAZIL. 

An  important  business  is  done  at  Bahia  in  codfish,  of  which  129,000  drums  were 
imported  in  1914,  a  year  of  exceptionally  depressed  financial  conditions  and  small 
imports.  Custom-house  figures  show  the  following  values  of  imports  of  codfish  here 
during  the  past  three  years;  1912,  $1,161,750;  1913,  $1,296,864;  1914,  $1,220,232, 
Perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  fish  come  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  Halifax  by 
sailing  vessels  direct,  and  some  via  New  York  by  steamer  from  the  same  origin. 
Before  the  European  war  some  codfish  came  from  Norway  via  Hamburg.  The  New- 
foundland fish  arrive  in  drums  of  128  pounds  and  half  drums  of  64  pounds  net,  while 
those  from  Norway  were  packed  in  cases.  Nearly  all  the  business  is  now  done  through 
Liverpool  firms,  who  have  branch  houses  or  agents  at  St.  Johns  and  Harbour  Grace. 

Before  the  war  the  price  paid  by  importers  varied  between  40  and  45  shillings 
($9.73  and  $10.95)  per  drum  c.i.f.  Bahia,  and  is  now  said  to  be  48  to  52  shillings 
(equivalent  to  $11.68  to  $12.65  at  the  normal  rate, of  $4.8665  per  pound).  The  price 
at  which  cod  is  now  being  wholesaled  here  is  about  56  milreis  ($13.44)  per  drum. 
The  qualities  preferred  are  known  as  "  prime  dry  "  and  "  seconds,"  the  latter  selling 
at  2s.  6d.  ($0.61)  per  drum  less  than  the  former. 

The  Brazilian  tariff  provides  for  a  duty  on  codfish  of  60  reis  per  kilo,  less  an 
arbitrary  tare  of  10  per  cent  in  weight  deducted  when  the  fish  are  packed  in  drums. 
The  actual  duty,  however,  taking  into  consideration  the  2  per  cent  surtax  and  the 
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proportion  of  the  chity  payable  in  gold,  is  equivalent  to  $0.99  per  100  pounds  (1 
mildeis  =  $0.24 ;  1  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds).  According  to  a  bill  covering  a  recent 
importation,  5-3  milreis  ($1.27)  was  paid  per  drum.  This  included  custom-house 
broker's  fee  and  all  expenses  connected  with  the  custom-house. 

Hake  and  pollock  are  not  now  known  here,  but  if  prepared  and  packed  in  the 
same  way  as  codfish  and  offered  at  a  competitive  price,  they  might  find  acceptance 
in  this  market. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  INDUSTRY  OF  Jx\PAN. 

The  electrical  supplies  industry  in  Japan  has  grown  to  a  remarkable  extent  in 
the  25  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  country  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  to  supply  its  needs. 

Efficient  moderate  size  motors  and  generators  up  to  100  horse-power  are  manu- 
factured at  moderate  prices.  The  small  sizes  of  motors  up  to  10  horse-power  are 
made  in  large  quantities,  and  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  export  prices  would  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  of  European  factories.  Transformers  are  turned  out  at 
low  prices  and  of  good  efficiency,  but  the  iron  '  sheets  are  in  nearly  all  instances 
imported. 

In  electrical  conductors,  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  quality  and  price  as  it  is  a  large  producer  of  copper  and  silk, 
and  its  spinning  and  textile  industries  are  well  developed.  Japan  also  has  the  advant- 
age of  cheap  water  power  and  labour. 

With  the  exception  of  submarine  telegraph  cable  the  former  large  import  of 
insulated  conductors  has  entirely  ceased.  All  classes  of  electric  lighting  and  power 
cables,  rubber  and  paper  insulated  for  high  or  low  tension,  are  made  to  any  specifi- 
cation; flexible  silk  cords,  all  types  of  telephone  cable,  military  and  naval  cables,  are 
well  made  in  large  quantities  in  well  laid-out  factories  and  under  expert  and  scientific 
supervision.  Porcelain  insulators  and  porcelainware  and  glassware  for  all  purposes 
are  largely  exported.  Brass  work,  switches,  lamp-holders,  and  cutouts,  although  per- 
haps not  quite  as  good  as  the  best  European  fashion,  are  at  low  prices  and  good. 

Metallic  filament  lamps  are  made  in  large  quantities",  but  practically  all  the  pro- 
ducing factories  are  controlled  by  a  monopoly  which  controls  the  export  trade.  This 
may  be  overcome  in  the  near  future,  as  lamps  made  under  other  patents  are  reported 
to  be  shortly  coming  into  the  market. 

Switchboards,  instruments,  and  metres  are  still  imported  where  high-class  work 
is  required,  but  for  ordinary  use  the  Japanese-made  article  meets  the  requirements 
at  half  the  price  of  the  imported  goods.  The  same  may  be  said  about  laboratory  and 
testing  instruments  and  telegraph  instruments,  the  native-made  articles  improving  all 
the  time  and  the  imported  goods  being  gradually  superseded. 

In  telephones  Japan  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  is  doing  a  considerable  export 
trade  to  its  near  neighbours. 

All  the  various  electrical  accessories  are  now  being  manufactured  by  small 
Japanese  factories.  Electric  fans,  torches,  bells,  batteries,  devices  of  every  kind  as 
used  in  Europe  and  America  are  obtainable  at  prices  often  lower  than  they  can  be 
produced  in  western  countries. 

The  prospects  for  the  electrical  manufacturing  industries  in  Japan,  are  good, 
but  the  foreign  buyers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  reputation  of  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturer is  not  yet  established,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  carry 
on  their  business  through  reliable  agents  only.  Japanese  in  the  electrical  industrial 
trade  are  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  export  trade  and  have  no  catalogues  of  their 
manufactures. — (Commercial  Japan.) 
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TRADE    CONDITIONS    IN  ARGENTINA. 

H.M\  Consul  at  Rosario  has  forwarded  the  following  report  from  Port  Madryn 
regarding  trade  conditions  in  Patagonia : — 

With  a  few  townships  and  farm  colonies,  Patagonia  serves  mainly  as  a  grazing 
land  for  sheep.  Owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  it  is  only  the  large  areas  of  land 
tjiat  render  even  sheep  farming  possible.  Taking  the  average  year  the  land  in  Pata- 
gonia will  carry  about  1,000  sheep  per  square  league. 

Enormous  distances  have  to  be  covered  between  the  coast  towns  and  the  interior. 
Roads  are  bad  and  journeys  take  from  a  week  to  a  month.  Consequently  vehicles  con- 
stitute a  very  important  item  in  the  import  trade  of  Patagonia.  Goods  are  carried  by 
"  troops  "  of  mule  and  horse  carts,  from  eight  to  ten  animals  to  the  cart,  and  "  troop- 
ing "  or  "  trekking  "  is  a  business  in  itself.  The  carts  or  wagons  are  almost  all  imported 
from  the  United  States,  two  makes  being  particularly  prominent. 

For  long-distance  passenger  traffic  a  cart  of  the  "  buckboard  "  pattern  is  employed 
and  is  usually  drawn  by  three  horses  or  mules,  a  fresh  relay  of  animals  being  driven 
alongside.  The  requirements  of  this  type  of  vehicle  are  minimum  weight  consistent 
with  maximum  strength,  uniform  breadth  between  wheels  (corresponding  in  gauge  to 
the  trekking  cart  wheels)  and  sufficient  in  length  to  accommodate  provisions  and 
fodder  for  the  trip,  as  well  as  passengers  and  luggage.  For  short  distances  the  "  sulky  " 
type  of  cart  is  mostly  employed,  and  here  again  the  United  States  has  practically  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  these  conveyances. 

Agricultural  machinery  is  of  secondary  importance  in  Patagonia,  the  main  cus- 
tomers being  the  few  farming  colonies.  The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  come 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

General  imports. — The  importers  in  Patagonia,  whether  importing  firms  proper  or 
the  stores  of  the  land  companies,  all  endeavour  to  cater  for  every  requirement — pro- 
visions, clothing,  hardware,  draperies,  toilet  articles,  etc. — and  where  there  is  no 
licensed  chemist,  medicines  and  drugs. —  (The  Board  of  Trade.  Journal.) 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  November,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


_  ■  ' 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggfi. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 



Cwt. 

31,177 
10,995 
706 
121.716 
54 
6,354 
43,635 

Cwt. 

219,822 
1,012 
189 
67,898 
6 
29 
27,316 

Cwt. 

1,051 
13 
10 
67 

Cwt. 
2,018 

Gt.  Hnds. 

744,990 
40,488 
631 
435,868 

Gt.  Hnds. 

422,234 
1,296 
797 
179,028 

30,431 

570 

10,140 
4,494 
93 
62,682 

5,028 
150 

184,142 

Denmark  

29 

9,791 
921 

4,918 
541 

37,585 
10,625 
804 

1,627 
216 
30,521 

97 

468 

70 

4,838 
3 

5,198 

Egypt  ..... 

1,032 
17,688 
1,200 
184,657 

Argentine  Republic 

215 
5,588 

16,823 
4,425 
1 

5,440 

3,396 

105 
2,110 

1 

102 

30 
1,706 

525 

Australia: — 

11,169 

8,558 
3,408 
26,694 
62 

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

12,382 
6,051 

13,055 
125,724 

23,173 
108,920 

Canada  

Total 

139,890 

270,462 

358,317 

161,010 

148,661 

1,650,037 

901,085 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  done  and  is  doing  much  to  develop  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  resources  of  this  dominion,  and  with  marked  success.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  staff  of  able  specialists  who  are  active  and  alert,  and 
the  industry  seems  to  be  developing  very  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  Agricultural  and 
pastoral  products  furnish  practically  all  of  the  exports,  which  in  the  year  ending:  with 
September  30,  1915,  amounted  to  $145,851,803. 

The  handling  of  diseases  among  live  stock  has  been  so  successful  that  the  country 
at  this  time  is  entirely  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  glanders,  anthrax,  tick,  fever, 
and  scab,  and  much  has  been  done  to  reduce  tuberculosis.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  slaughter  diseased  stock  in  the  interest  of  the  public  the  owner  is  paid  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  the  animal.  Meat  for  local  consumption  and  export  is  inspected. 
Also  much  has  been  done  .to  improve  the  breeds,  both  for  beef  and  dairy  purposes. 

Experts  have  been  employed  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  dairy  interests  to  great 
advantage.  They  inspect  sites  for  manufacturing  depots,  furnish  plans,  give  instruc- 
tion in  most  improved  methods,  and  grade  the  output  before  exportation.  They  hare 
also  done  much  to  improve  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country  by  forming  co-operative 
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societies  for  testing  in  the  chief  dairy  centres  and  in  persuading  the  herd-book  societies 
to  establish  an  official  register  for  merit.  The  Government  service  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  production  of  butter  from  cheese-factory  whey>  and  with  good  results. 

Six  experimental  farms,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
three  of  which  are  largely  devoted  to  fruit  testing.  Soil  tests  are  made,  and  the  advant- 
age of  growing  lucerne  (alfalfa)  and  green  manuring  are  demonstrated,  as  well  as  by 
repeated  tests  to  determine  the  best  plants  for  certain  districts  and  soils.  Plant -breed- 
ing work  is  in  active  progress  on  two  farms,  and  at  three  farms  young  men  are  given 
instruction  practically  without  cost  to  the  parents.  The  Department  has  also  estab- 
lished a  co-operative  field  experiment  scheme  in  order  to  induce  men  to  follow  the  farm. 
Special  agriculturalists  are  laying  out  and  supervising  trial  crops  on  many  private 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  country— about  900  farmers  having  co-operated  with  the 
Government  last  year.  These  experts  are  also  expected  to  control  the  rabbit  and 
noxious-weed  pests.  The  testing  of  agricultural  seeds  by  the  biologists  is  given  special 
attention. 

Experts  are  employed  to  look  after  the  poultry  industry,  and  two  establishments 
are  run  by  this  department  where  pure-bred  stock  is  raised  and  eggs  sold  to  the  public 
at  a  reasonable  price.  A  poultry  instructor  is  employed  to  give  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  modern  methods  of  poultry  keeping. — (United  States  Consul  General  at 
Auckland.) 

TRADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Business  circles  in  Manila,  according  to  Mr.  Harold  M.  Pitt's  able  summary  of 
conditions  in  the  Merchants'  Association  Review,  were  especially  disquieted  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Pacific  Mail  boats  from  the  Pacific,  but  immediate  efforts  had 
already  arranged  with  other  lines,  notably  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  which  promised  at 
least  one  vessel  each  month  between  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines. 

Customs  figures  for  August  showed  a  fair  increase  in  imports  over  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year,  as  did  July,  indicating  a  moderate  revival  of  internal  trade. 
The  unfavourable  feature  was  the  extremely  heavy  increase  in  the  imports  of  foreign 
rice,  Which  were  63  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Imports 
of  live  cattle  also  jumped  pesos  16,000  to  over  pesos  104,000,  accounted  for  by  the 
embargo  placed  by  Australia  on  the  export  of  frozen  meats  since  the  war  opened. 
Among  the  increases  were  dairy  products,  illuminating  and  other  oils,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  while  the  decreases  included  a  heavy  falling-off  in  flour,  also  due  partly 
to  curtailment  of  exports  from  Australia.  Exports  showed  a  slight  decrease  over  July. 
The  increases  were  sugar^  cocoanut  oil,  knotted  hemp,  shells,  cigars  and  other  tobacco, 
and  lumber ;  the  decreases  included  copra  and  hemp,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  they 
were  due  to  the  drop  in  prices,  the  quantity  exported  being  more  than  maintained. 

As  to  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports,  the  heavy  imports  of  rice  from 
French  Indo-China  make  that  country  second  in  importance  in  countries  furnishing 
supplies;  Japan  came  second  and  the  United  Kingdom  third;  of  countries  taking  the 
exports,  the  United  Kingdom  stood  second  and  Japan  third.  In  each  case  the  United 
States  maintained  its  lead  and  control  of  the  trade  of  the  islands. — (Commercial 
Japan.) 

THE  CUBAN  POTATO  MARKET. 

Cuba  is  a  large  importer  of  Irish  potatoes.  Although  Cuban  early  potatoes  bring 
fancy  prices  in  the  United  States  market,  the  island  does  not  begin  to  produce  enough 
for  its  own  use  and  the  production  is  falling  off  each  year. 

The  Habana  demand  is  for  the  largest  sizes  for  the  best  trade,  but  medium  sizes 
also  sell  well.  The  smaller  sizes  are  not  wanted.  The  white  potato  is  almost  exclu- 
sively imported,  the  red  varieties  being  higher  in  price  and  therefore  are  not  brought 
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in.  Potatoes  are  usually  imported  in  bags  of  180  pounds,  sometimes  bags  of  165 
pounds,  and  also  in  ordinary  flour  barrels,  which  weigh  190  to  200  pounds  fully  packed. 

The  potatoes  are  sold  c.i.f .  Habana,  sight  draft  and  cash  against  shipping  documents. 
Shipments  are  inspected  on  the  wharves.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  ship  pota- 
toes on  a  basis  of  cash  against  the  documents  in  New  York.  The  perishable  nature  of 
the  shipment,  and  the  fact  that  some  past  experiences  have  proved  disastrous — the 
goods  showing  up  in  Habana  in  bad  shape  and  not  according  tor  grade',  etc. — have  put 
an  end  to  the  importers  here  taking  chances.  Some  American  shippers  have  represen- 
tatives in  Habana  who  go  to  the  wharves  and  are  present  at  the  inspection.  Future 
contracts  have  not  been  made  by  local  dealers,  although  some  of  them  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  buy  for  future  delivery,  but  have  been  unable  to  be  accommodated. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  into  Cuba  in  1912  were  valued  at  $1,585,090;  in  1913, 
$1,881,197;  and  in  1914,  $1,836,142.  The  figures  for  1915  are  not  yet  available,  but 
dealers  state  that  imports  were  heavier  than  ever  before.  Of  these  shipments  the 
United  States  sold  the  bulk— in  1912,  $1,032,672;  in  1913,  $1,089,204;  and  in  1914, 
$1,219,095.  The  price  has  very  gradually  been  rising  but  in  slight  degree.  Canada 
usually  ships  in  considerable  quantities,  ranging  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  supply. 
Holland  ships  a  few,  also  the  Canary  Islands,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  England. 

The  Cuban  potatoes  are  small  and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  shipments  of 
the  extra  early  new  potatoes  for  United  States  markets  in  the  spring.  As  considerable 
areas  that  were  heretofore  given  over  to  potatoes  for  the  United  States  early  markets 
are  to  be  planted  in  cane,  the  next  crop  of  new  potatoes  will  be  much  smaller  than 
usual.  The  Cuban  crop,  which  comes  on  the  market  in  January,  continues  until  the 
crop  of  new  potatoes  in  the  Southern  States  begins  to  force  them  off  the  market. 

There  has  been  no  great  difference  in  the  price  of  potatoes  from  the  States  in 
recent  years.  In  December,  1914,  the  price  of  first-class  big  white  American  potatoes 
in  Habana  was  $2.25  per  100  pounds  in  bags — $4  per  barrel. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  January  15,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

G.P.R    

« tonsolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Osrilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

<4.  T,  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

P  ^rt  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

O.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Grain  afloat  

Total  terminal  elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  ....  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevators  Co.   

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood    

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co 
ii       Grain  afloat  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co .  . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

2,587,115 
1.103,677 
1,379,057 
753,371 
1,525,747 
3,634,969 
1,644,576 
972,476 
642,545 

4,139,888 
177,022 
2,076,176 
1,447,386 


22,084,005 


29,072 
1,249,057 
187,232 

1,465,361 


351,200 

372,319 
106,958 
1,035,693 
2,101,572 
41 

687,756 
137,869 


1,463 
724,343 


740,083 
472,355 
984 
2,515 
1,002,490 
75,338 

7,812,979 


31,362,345 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

627,164 
338,770 
453,028 
160,389 
281,011 
1,841,142 
590,298 
379,868 
150,142 

1,678,182 
70,738 
824,090 
824,060 


8,218,882 


70,657 
86,802 
54,337 


211,796 


170  418 
824;  931 
305,542 


153,018 


82,808 
1,022,945 


703,339 
1,107,513 
13,302 
119,467 


4,503,313 


12,933,991 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

244,037 
43,474 

104,054 
44,589 
40,489 

107,548 

150,861 
39,943 
38,610 

386,557 
12,394 
100,333 


1,312,* 


2,991 
5,935 
8,246 


17,172 


19,678 
22,703 


21,597 


183,465 


247,443 


1,577,504 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


79,431 
172,730 


118,107 
112,005 


29,989 


112,120 
129,715 
87,269 


841,366 


23,709 
4,462 


28,171 


t88 


8,920 


+1,001 


/  +1,089 
t  8,920 


/  U,089 
I  878,457 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
January  15,  1916. 


rorTYiitiQlo 

j.  erxuiudiiH. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

82,606 
9,507,275 
4,174,961 
2,844,747 
1,459,826 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

36,400 
2,918,232 
1,304,780 
1,515,192 
437,577 
180,301 

1,420^497 

Bushels. 

119,006 
13,421,085 
5,727,883 
4,472,028 
1,936,504 
196,496 
4,631 
4,037,326 

995,578 
248,142 
112,089 
39,101 
16,195 
4,631 
49,625 

No.  2      „   •  

No.  3  „  

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  j6  „   

Other  

2,567,204 

Totals,  Wheat  

20,636,619 

1,465,361 

7,812,979 

29,914,959 

Grain  afloat  

1,447,386 

1,477,386 

•Hats- 
No.  ]  C.W. .   

22,084,005 



31,362,345 



116,527 
3,570,085 
1,702,935 

537,044 

2,309 
95,395 
35,085 
36, 90S 
12,839 
14,914 
14,346 

.  31,390 
2,050,152 
990.G67 
76,050 
189,284 
273,107 
892,663 

150,226 
5,715,632 
2,728,687 
650,002 
202,123 
288,021 
2,375,240 

Er.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed   ... 

No.  2  „   

Other  

Totals,  Oats  

1,468,231 

7,394,822 

t  211,796 

4,503,313 

12,109,931 

824,060 
8,218,882 

824,060 
12,933,991 

Barlev — 

No.  3  C.W  



653,458 
345,997 
67,588 
91,599 
154,247 

13,266 
3,906 

161,531 
44,659 

828,255 
394,562 
67,588 
113,196 
193,903 

No.  4  ,.   

Feed   

21,597 
19,656 

Other  

Totals,  Barley  

1,312,889 

707,113 
74,592 
31,226 

17,172 

247,443 

1,577,504 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

26,492 
1,294 
42 
37 
306 

733,605 
75,886 
31,268 
37 
37,661 

No.  3  C.W  

Rejected  

Other  

28,435 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

841,366 

28,171 

8,920 
1,089 

878,457 
1,089 

Total  quantity  in  store  

32,457,142 

1,722,500 

12,573,744 

46,753,386 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  YEARS. 


Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  15,  1916,  with  Comparisons  for 
two  years. 




Wheat. 

'Other  grain. 

Total. 

January  15,  1916— 

Bushels. 

22,084,005 
1,465,361 
7,812,979 



Bushels. 

10,373,137 
257,139 
4,760,765 



Bushels. 

32,457,142 
1,722,500 
12,573,744 

Total    

31,362,345 

15,391,041 

46,753,386 

January  14,  1915- 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminal  elevators  

5,179,725 
1,760,559 
6,370,265 

3,037,562 
953,746 
4,521,725 

8,217,287 
2,714,305 
10,891,990 

Total  

13,310,549 

8,513,033 

21,823,582 

January  15,  1914— 

10,321,556 
6,769,072 
4,116, 756 

7,763,322 
3,814,654 
3,238,053 

18,084,878 
10,583,726 
7,354,809 

Total  

21,207,384 

14,816,029 

36,023,413 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers''  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

49.  Pastry  and  meat  boards,  rolling  pins,  etc. — A  London  company  is  open  to 
purchase  supplies  of  pastry  and  meat  boards,  also  rolling  pins  and  towel  rollers,  and 
invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

50.  Canadian  red  pine  deals  and  doors. — A  firm  in  Durban  wishes  to  secure  from  a 
reputable  Canadian  exporter,  10  standard  red  deals,  3-inch  by  9 -inch,  in  the  usual 
Canadian  assortment  of  lengths  and  equal  in  grade  to  Swedish  No.  3.  They  also  wish 
to  secure  10  standards  of  red  deals,  3-inch  by  9-inch,  assorted  lengths  20  feet  and  up. 
This  firm  state  they  are  also  willing  to  take  a  trial  order  of  a  hundred  6  feet  8  inch  by 
2  feet  8  inch  by  l£  inch  four-panel  double  moulded  No.  3  pine  doors,  provided  these 
doors  can  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  March,  for  a  price  of  10s.  each  c.i.f.  Durban. 

51.  Fish. — A  firm  of  fish  curers  and  merchants  in  Le.ith,  Scotland,  asks  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with-  Canadian  fish  exporters  seeking  connections. 

52.  Wall  hoard. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian  wall 
board  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  taking  up  agency. 

53.  Spray  oil. — A  South  African  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  oils  for  spraying. 

54.  Motor  cars. — A  South  African  agent  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  a  low-priced  serviceable  motor  car. 

55.  Asbestos  cement. — A  firm  in  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  buy  15  tons  annually 
of  asbestos  boiler  lagging.    Sample  and  quotations  are  requested  by  first  mail. 

56.  Box  shooks. — One  of  the  largest  box  using  industries  in  South  Africa  is 
desirous  of  purchasing  their  boxes  from  Canada.  For  further  information  and  specifi- 
cations of  boxes  required  see  page  168. 

57.  Box  shooks. — A  firm  of  confectionery  manufacturers  in  Cape  Town  is  desirous 
of  securing  quotations  from  Canada  for  their  supply  of  boxes.  Samples  of  each  type 
of  box  used  by  them  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    Specifications  will  be  found  on  page  172. 

58.  Box  shooks. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  desires  to  import  from  Canada  boxes  for 
use  in  the  lobster  canning  industry.  Sample  box  is  being  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    Specifications  will  be  found  on  page  173. 
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59.  Pulpwood. — An  Italian  firm  desires  to  receive  samples  with  analysis  and 
quotations  of  pulpwood. 

60.  Spruce  boards.— A  firm  in  London,  England,  makes  inquiry  for  absolutely 
*'  clear  "  rift  sawn  spruce  boards,  £  inch  thick  by  4  inches  and  up  wide,  in  lengths  of 
4  feet  and  up.  The  stock  is  required  for  a  particular  purpose  and  a  good  price  is  said 
to  be  obtainable  if  any  of  the  mills  will  quote  c.i.f.  London.  The  boards  must  be  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  sawn  from  close  grain  logs. 

61.  Tweed. — A  well  known  Barbados  firm  in  dry  goods  desires  samples  of  Cana- 
dian tweeds. 

62.  Picture  mouldings. — A  London  picture  framing  company  invites  quotations 
c.i.f.  London  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  picture  mouldings,  2,  3,  4  and  5  inches 
wide,  in  the  white. 

63.  Carriage  and  wagon  material. — A  Durban  importer  of  carriage  and  wagon 
material  requests  catalogues  and  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  prices. 

64.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  mercantile  broker  with  branch  office  in  each 
centre  in  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  Canadian  foodstuffs. 

65.  Box  shooks. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  30,000  boxes.  For  further 
particulars  see  page  173. 

66.  Ethylic  alcohol. — A  firm  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  wishes  to  arrange  for  a 
supply  of  the  above  from  Canada.    For  further  information  see  page  180. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    {Price,  1+5  cents). 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

With  France. 
With  Germany. 
With  United  Kingdom. 
With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV— Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Becord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  Tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Beports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Tear  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Beturns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Frefi.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,, c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exch  nge  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Cjmercio  Apaitado  129 C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.   B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab*e 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B?ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan.  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Add'  ess,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

.Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Biilding,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar     Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    MoKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg-. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    G73,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British    onsul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  January  31,  1916.  No.  627. 


ARGENTINA. 

Eeport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  12,  1915. 

THE  ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  NEWS  PAPER. 

In  view  of  the  large  pulp  wood  forests  in  Canada  and  the  natural  advantages  the 
Dominion  possesses  in  the  shape  of  cheap  and  abundant  water-power,  the  observer  of 
local  commercial  conditions  is  surprised  at  the  relatively  small  part  played  by  Cana- 
dian mills  in  the  supplying  of  the  large  and  growing  Argentine  market  for  news  paper. 
Up  to  the  present  Canadian  mills  have  not  evinced  much  interest  in  Argentina  as  a 
market  for  their  products,  and  ignorance  of  the  conditions  governing  the  local  supply 
of  paper  has  frequently  been  sufficient  to  deter  an  investigator  from  proceeding  further. 

Even  though  there  may  be  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
have  ever  been  seriously  investigated  by  a  financially-strong  Canadian  mill  in  relation 
to  the  corresponding  advantages  represented  by  the  larger  profits  to  be  gained  from 
direct  trading. 

INVESTIGATION  DESIRABLE. 

In  any  case,  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  investigation.  The  inauguration  of  a 
substantial  trade  in  news  paper  with  Argentina  and  Brazil  would  have  far-reaching 
effects,  and  would  materially  help  towards  the  establishment  of  the  direct  line  of 
steamers  between  Canada  and  South  American  ports,  so  earnestly  desired  by  those 
interested  in  the  expansion  of  Canada's  trade  with  Latin  America. 

It  is  not  always  wise  for  a  group  of  commercial  men  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  there  are  certain  well  informed  men  who  consider  that  the  policy  of 
Canadian  mills,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  their  attitude  towards  the  more  distant 
and  less  "  easy  "  markets  for  news  paper,  is  a  short-sighted  one. 


VALUE  OF  THE  MARKETS. 

Argentina  and  Brazil  in  normal  years,  import  some  66,000  tons  of  printing 
paper  annually.  During  the  year  1913,  Argentina  alone  imported  30,750  tons  of 
newsprint,  which  taken  at  the  official  customs  valuation  of  6  cents  gold  per  kilo, 
would  represent  a  value  of  $1,845,000.  The  importance  of  this  figure  will  be  better 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  Canada's  exports  of  paper  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire  were  valued  in  1913  at  $1,830,315,  and  the  total  exports  to  all  desti- 
nations valued  at  $6,351,000. 
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Perhaps  a  still  clearer  conception  of  the  importance  of  South  American  paper 
markets  may  be  obtained  by  stating  the  case  thus :  The  value  of  the  newsprint  imported 
into  Argentina  and  Brazil  during  the  year  1913  amounted,  roughly  speaking,  to  some 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  Canada's  total  exportation  for  that  year. 

The  news  paper  business  in  Argentina  is  therefore  an  important  one,  and  the 
quantities  of  materials  used  are  large.  But  something  more  than  the  quoting  of 
'figures  relating  to  annual  consumption  is  required  to  appreciate  properly  the  value 
■of  a  market  to  a  manufacturer.  Past  development  and  probable  future  growth  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  In  this  connection,  a  recent  industrial  census  provides 
interesting  data  relative  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Argentine  press,  and  which 
help  to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  development  expected  in  the  future.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  small  but  growing  market  is  usually  more  easy  of  entry  and 
more  profitable  finally  than  a  large  stationary  one.  The  demand  in  Argentina  for 
printing  paper,  however,  is  neither  small  nor  stationary. 

THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  published  in  Argentina  is  795,  of  which  340 
are  published  in  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Some  idea  of  the  stability  of  the 
press  may  be  gained  by  taking  into  account  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  various 


periodicals : — 

Number  of 

Founded — Tear.  Publications. 

1821   1 

1852   .  1 

1861   1 

1861-1871   6 

1871-1881   21 

1881-1891   61 

1891-1901   165 

1901-1911   530 

Unknown   8 


795 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  256  publications  with  fifteen  years'  existence; 
ninety-one  with  20  years'  existence;  thirty  with  30  years'  and  nine  with  40  years' 
existence.  Of  the  total  795  publications,  134  are  daily  newspapers,  and  presumably 
users  of  roll  news,  269  are  weekly  journals,  77  are  fortnightly  journals,  and  138 
appear  at  monthly  or  irregular  intervals. 

LANGUAGES. 

Nearly  all  these  publications  are  printed  in  Spanish,  but  there  are  sixteen  Italian, 
nine  English,  six  German,  five  French,  four  Arabic  and  two  Danish  papers.  Twenty- 
nine  appear  in  a  combination  of  two  or  more  languages.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires  is  the  English  daily,  The  Standard, 
now  in  its  fifty-fifth  year;  another  English  daily,  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  is  in  its 
forty-eighth  year,  while  the  most  reliable  and  comprehensive  financial  and  commer- 
cial journal  published  in  the  Kepublic  is  the  English  weekly  Review  of  the  River 
Plate. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  PRESS. 

But  few  newspapers  are  published  outside  of  the  central  provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios.  Those  which  are  so  published  are  mostly  small 
village  news  sheets. 

Of  the  795  publications,  594  are  published  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  consumption  of  roll  news  paper  in  the  other  provinces  is  probably  very  small. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  PROPRIETORS. 

The  proprietors  of  the  press  in  most  cases  are  Argentines  or  Spaniards.  Only- 
twelve  publications  belong  to  limited  companies,  practically  all  being  privately  owned. 

The  leading  morning  paper  of  the  Republic,  La  Prensa,  is  the  property  of  the 
Paz  family.  La  Prensa  is  housed  in  a  fine  building,  which  is  said  to  be  a  model 
newspaper  office;  its  fittings,  appointments  and  mechanical  appliances  are  of  the 
most  modern  type. 

PRINTING  WORKS. 

Four  hundred  periodicals  are  printed  in  establishments  belonging  to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  395  are  printed  by  contract. 

The  motive  power  employed  in  the  400  privately-owned  establishments  is 
expressed  as  follows: — 


No.  of 

Publications.  Horse-power. 

129  Electricity   2*674 

20  Naphtha   73 

4  Steam   58 

3  Gas   16 

1  Hand  power   2 

243  Not  specified   — 
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RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  annual  consumption  of  raw  material  by  300  of  the  works  is  given  as  $3,270,000, 
of  which  $2,123,000  is  imported  from  abroad  and  $1,060,000  is  of  local  production. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  ROLL  NEWS. 

Distribution  prior  to  Year  191k- 

The  above  information  is  the  outcome  of  an  industrial  census  taken  by  the  officials 
of  a  Government  statistical  department,  and  may  be  taken  as  being  fairly  accurate. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  composition  of  the  public  press  of  the  Kepublic,  but 
it  contains  no  reference  to  the  consumption  of  roll  news,  a  subject  of  more  direct 
concern  to  the  Canadian  exporter.  The  statistics  published  by  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, however,  show  the  importation  of  news  paper  during  recent  years.  The  figures 
are  as  follows : — 

IMPORTATION  OF  NEWSPRINT  INTO  ARGENTINA,  1905-1915. 


Metric 

tons 
1905-09. 

Metric 
tons 
1909. 

Metric 
tons 
1910. 

Metric 
tons 
1911. 

Metric 
tons 
1912. 

Metric 
tons 
1913. 

Metric 
tons 
1914. 

Metric 
tons 
1915. 

Germany  

25,561 
66 
257 
1,747 
21 

20,031 
13 
172 
210 
213 
3,257 
12 
8,088 
26 

7,939 
59 
21 
49 

11,604 
62 
159 
114 
54 
6,350 
16 

10,660 
11 
51 
448 

10,427 
107 
19 
10 

10,591 
10 

Austria  

Belgium  

Canada  

25 

Spain   

United  States   ,  

2,257 
7 

10,952 
16 
46 
174 
116 
3,791 

12,572 
133 
22 
861 
86 
1,478 

11,039 
28 
12 
4,446 
162 
223 
5 

4,177 

23 

France  

Italy  

Norway  

120 

3 

2,229 

395 
289 
2,925 

Holland  

United  Kingdom."  

Russia .  .....  . 

Sweden   

3.627 
2 

1,633 

1,222 
42 

2,053 
32 

Switzerland  ,  

Totals  

59,440 

16,386 

23,602 

27,460 

27,813 

30,749 

23,919 

18,579 
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CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  Germany  and  Sweden  have  been  steadily  supplying 
the  Argentine  market  with  90  per  cent  of  its  requirements  for  roll  news.  During  the 
same  period  the  British  mills  have  quietly  dropped  out.  Canada  is  credited  with 
almost  insignificant  quantities,  hut  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  Canadian  paper  passing  through  the  port  of  New  York  has  been  exported  as  United 
States  produce. 

German  paper  has  been  preferred  by  the  better  class  journals,  as  being  superior  to 
American,  and  the  10,591  tons  with  which  that  country  was  credited  in  1913  probably 
represents  the  consumption  for  that  year  of  the  La  Prensa,  La  Nation,  and  the  several 
small  German  publications.  The  11,039  tons  of  American  news  brought  in  undoubtedly 
came  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  smaller  publications,  which,  while  aspiring  to  high- 
clafes  presentation,  yet  have  not  been  financially  strong  enough  to  resist  the  easy-going 
credit  terms  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  mills.  Swedish  paper  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  poorest  in  quality  of  any  entering  the  Argentine  market,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  provincial  and  rural  sheets.  Norwegian 
paper  has  a  better  reputation  and  approximates  more  closely  to  the  German  article. 
Much  of  the  paper  coming  from  Hamburg  in  the  pafet  has  in  reality  been  the  product 
'of  Norwegian  mills.  Canadian  mills  have  never  been  properly  represented  nor  have 
tthey  made  any  serious  attempts  to  capture  any  of  the  more  important  contracts. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION. 

The  paper  trade  has  been  much  affected  by  recent  European  events,  and  conditions 
at  present  are  quite  different  to  those  prevailing  previously.  Canadian  mills  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  entering  a  large  market  on  equal  terms  with  her  competitorfc'. 

Though  no  detailed  statistics  are  as  yet  available  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  it  is 
possible  to  anticipate  to  a  certain  extent  the  results  of  the  two  years  trading.  Little 
if  any  German  paper  is  coming  forward,  and  the  representative  of  German  mills  is 
practically  out  of  business.  The  firm  handling  American  paper  is  reported  to  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  period  of  financial  depression  which  preceded  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Norwegian  exporters  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  favourable  opportunities,  and  when  the  figures  relatng  to  the  trade  of  1914 
and  1915  are  published,  Norwegian  mills  will  probably  be  found  to  have  captured  a 
large  share  of  the  trade. 

The  offers  of  the  representatives  of  Norwegian,  Canadian  and  United  States  mills 
are  at  present  taken  into  consideration  in  certain  quarters  where  previously  only  the 
German  product  was  wanted. 

Local  firms  actually  handling  Canadian  news  state  that  they  could  place  much 
larger  quantities  if  same  were  available;  in  the  meantime  large  orders  are  going  to 
Norwegian  competitors. 

CONTRACTING  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

The  maintenance  of  steady  supplies  of  paper  is  of  importance  to  a  newspaper  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  when  the  newspaper  office  is  situated  at  some  6,000  miles 
from  the  point  of  production,  the  question  assumes  even  greater  importance.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  local  newspapers  invariably  insist  upon  making  a  contract  with 
a  local  man  having  offices  in  Argentina,  and  duly  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
several  conditions.  The  contract  usually  provides  for  the  supply  of  so  many  tons  of 
news  paper  per  month  for  the  period  of  one  year;  the  seller  undertakes  to  deliver  into 
the  newspaper  office  each  day  the  number  of  reels  required;  the  price  is  fixed  at  so 
much  per  10  kilos  nett,  delivered  into  the  works,  free  of  any  charges ;  paper  to  be  of  a 
certain  weight  and  colour  as  per  sample;  payment  is  usually  made  at  the  end  of  the 
month  following  the  month  of  delivery.    This  is  considered  a  cash  payment  and 
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entitles  the  buyer  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent;  any  loss  entailed  by  reason 
of  seller's  failure  to  deliver  must  be  made  good  at  seller's  expense.  Prices  are  quoted 
in  Argentine  gold  currency,  and  payments  are  made  monthly  to  the  seller. 

The  La  frensa  contract  contains  an  onerous  condition,  that  the  seller  must  main- 
tain a  stock  of  paper  in  his  warehouse  equal  to  three  month's  supply. 

SIZES. 

All  Argentine  newspapers  use  a  roll  of  uniform  length  of  6,000  metres.  The 
sizes  used  by  different  journals  are  as  follows: — 


Double 

Single  Roll. 

Double  Roll. 

Double  Roll. 

Ctms. 

Ctms. 

Ctms. 

86 

1.72mm. 

88 

La  Razdn.  

  45 

88 

  45 

88 

93 

....  56 

110 

Diario  del  Plata,  Montevideo  

..    ..  45 

88 

76 

  45 

88 

....  411 

80 

78 

Buenos  Aires  Herald   ....  88 

WEIGHTS  OF  PAPER  REQUIRED. 

Most  Argentine  newspapers  contract  for  a  paper  weighing  somewhere  near  53 
grammes  per  square  metre.  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald  is  an  exception.  This  concern 
requires  a  stronger  paper,  weighing  some  60  grammes  per  square  metre.  In  general 
the  maximum  weight  acceptable  is  55  grammes. 

La  Prensa  contract  for. 
Diario  de  la  Tarde  for. 
Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires  Herald. . 

Diario  del  Plata  

Diario  Espanol  

La  Razon  

La  Capital,  Rosario.  .  . 
Buenos  Aires  Herald.  . 

PACKING. 

German  paper  has  been  coming  forward  in  wooden  bales  while  American  paper  is 
almost  invariably  packed  in  burlap.  The  newspapers  naturally  have  a  slight  preference 
for  the  wood-packed  rolls,  but  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter  of  packing,  as 
in  their  contracts  they  stipulate  for  a  price  so  much  per  kilo,  net  weight,  delivered  into 
warehouse.  The  Custom  House  allow  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  for  tare,  and 
wooden  packing  sometimes  exceeds  this  allowance.  When  this  happens  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  duties  paid  correspond  to  the  wooden  packing.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  burlap  packing  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  wooden  packing;  any  slight  loss 
arising  from  broken  edges,  etc.,  being  more  than  compensated  for  reduced  freight, 
lower  duties,  and  smaller  first  cost  of  packing.  The  gross  weight  of  a  roll  is  usually 
somewhere  near  290/300  kilos,  16  per  cent  of  which  is  allowed  for  tare. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Freight  rates  have  been  going  up  steadily  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  the  rates  at  present  demanded  for  1916  shipments  are  really  exorbitant,  25s.  per 
metric  ton  was  paid  in  July,  1914;  35s.  per  ton  in  October,  1914.  The  rates  asked  for 
1916  shipment  outward  are  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £6  and  inclined  to  go 
still  higher. 


55  grs.  per  square  metre. 

52  " 

53  " 

56  " 

52  " 
50  " 

53  " 
55  " 
60  " 
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RULING  PRICES. 

An  average  c.i.f.  price  for  good  quality  roil  news  in  the  past  has  been  6A  cents 
gold  per  kilo,  but  prices  have  been  steadily  rising  in  keeping  with  the  ruling  rates  of 
freight,  and  contracts  are  now  being  signed  for  1916  delivery  at  8j  and  even  9  cents 
Arg.  gold  per  kilo. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  newsprint  have  been  altered  recently  and  now  stand  at  $1.45  Argen- 
tine gold  per  100  kilos,  or  roughly  a  cent  and  a  half  per  kilo. 

MONTHLY  CONSUMPTION. 

Fairly  accurate  data  relating  to  the  consumption  of  the  principal  news  paper  has 
been  obtained  and  will  be  found  below. 

Metric  Tons 
Monthly. 


La  Prensa   900 

La  Nacion   650 

La  Razon   130 

La  Capital,  Rosario   130 

Patria  degli  Italiana   100 

Diario  de  la  Tarde   100 

Ultima  Hora   80 

Diario  del  Plata,  Montevideo   50 

Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires   35 

Giomale  de  Italia   30 

Diario  Espafiol   20 


La  Union,  a  German-owned  evening  paper  would  consume  some  100  tons  per 
month. 

The  consumption  of  the  following  journals  may  be  taken  to  be  somewhere  between 
10  to  25  tons  monthly : — 

The  Standard,  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  Critical,  Courrier  de  la  Plata,  Tribuna. 

La  Epoca  is  an  evening  paper  recently  inaugurated  on  a  scale  about  equal  to  La 
Razon.  La  Argentina  is  a  morning  paper  consuming  more  or  less  the  same  quantities 
as  La  Nacion.    The  consumption  of  the  remaining  journals  is  unimportant. 

CREDIT. 

The  question  of  credit  is  important  and  calls  for  the  close  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  mill,  or  the  export  commission  house  doing  the  business.  La  Prensa, 
La  Nacion,  La  Capital  (of  Kosario),  The  Standard,  and  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
have  the  reputation  of  being  financially  sound  and  may  be  considered  good  at  all  times 
for  their  obligations.  One-half  of  the  remaining  journals  may  be  equally  sound,  but 
would  seem  to  require  a  certain  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  seller.  The  second  half 
of  the  remaining  journals  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class  which  sooner  or  later  will 
require  "  accommodation."  The  representative  of  a  powerful  United  States  paper 
concern,  has,  in  the  past  acquired  a  certain  influence  over  the  smaller  papers  by  reason 
of  the  credit  he  has  extended  them.  This  representative  has  also  offered  small  buyers 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  purchase  various  sizes  of  paper  from  the  large  stock  he 
held  in  his  local  warehouse.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  firm  does  its  own  financ- 
ing, and  it  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  coming  as  it  did 
on  top  of  a  severe  financial  depression,  dealt  this  firm  a  heavy  blow,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
more  concerned  with  the  collection  of  its  overdue  accounts  than  with  the  opening  of 
new  long-credit  accounts.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  may  be  said  that  the  situation 
as  regards  credit  trading  is  healthier  at  present  than  it  was  some  two  or  three  years 
ago. 
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QUALITIES  OF  CANADIAN  PAPER. 

The  quality  of  Canadian  paper  compared  with  its  competitors  is  distinctly  good. 
Some  slight  divergence  is  noticeable  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  different  buyers,  but 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  so  far  only  a  few  newspaper  managers  have 
had  opportunities  for  testing  it. 

So  far  as  is  known,  only  two  Canadian  mills  are  selling  'paper  in  Argentina  at 
present.  The  opinion  of  practical  men  concerning  these  papers  will  doubtless  be  inter- 
esting :  A  large  firm  of  paper  importers  consider  the  "  L  "  paper  to  be  the  best  evei 
brought  into  the  country.  A  leading  evening  paper  which  has  been  purchasing  Cana- 
dian paper  for  years  through  the  medium  of  a  New  York  export  trading  company 
considers  it  to  be  superior  to  German  paper  in  printing  qualities,  but  somewhat  weaker 
on  the  press  and  more  apt  to  break.  A  leading  morning  paper  consuming  1,800  rolls 
monthly  stated  that  they  did  not  know  that  Canadian  paper  had  been  offered  locally. 
An  afternoon  paper  consuming  420  rolls  monthly  likes  both  the  printing  qualities  of 
Canadian  paper  and  the  colour,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  prices  for  a  year's  supply. 
An  English  morning  paper  which  has  used  Canadian  paper  considers  it  to  be  very 
satisfactory  for  their  purposes. 

The  consensus  of  all  opinions  is  that  Canadian  paper  has  a  better  colour  than 
American  or  German;  it  has  better  printing  qualities  (i.e.,  for  cliches)  than  either 
American  or  German ;  it  is  inferior  to  German  in  textile  strength,  and  about  equal  to 
American  in  this  respect;  it  is  superior  to  Swedish  paper  in  all  respects. 

CANADIAN  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

Local  merchants  interested  in  the  development  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  paper, 
consider  the  absence  of  direct  shipping  facilities  to  be  a  handicap  upon  the  trade,  and 
for  three  principal  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  is  claimed  that  goods  shipped 
via  New  York  suffer  more  in  transit  than  would  be  the  case  if  shipped  from 
a  Canadian  point  direct;  secondly,  freight  charges  and  consequently  landed  cost  works 
out  at  a  higher  figure  than  if  shipped  from  a  Canadian  port;  and  lastly,  Canadian 
paper  shipped  via  New  York  is  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  shut  out  whenever 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cargo  to  be  handled.  This  last  consideration  is  important, 
where  the  fulfilment  of  urgent  contracts  is  concerned. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  PAPER. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  mills  could  obtain  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Argentine  and  other  South  American  markets,  provided  a  determined 
effort  were  made.  Newspaper  men  are  beginning  to  know  and  like  Canadian  paper, 
and  many  would  have  bought  it  previously  had  it  ever  been  properly  offered.  It  is 
quite  useless  for  a  mill  to  expect  to  do  any  important  business  until  it  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  commercial  and  financial  responsibility  of  contracting  for  the  supplies 
of  one  or  more  of  the  large  journals.  An  idea  prevails  locally  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers regard  Argentina  in  the  light  of  a  possible  outlet  for  surplus  production,  and 
as  a  place  in  which  to  do  a  little  desultory  selling  from  time  to  time.  This  is  in  strong 
contradistinction  to  the  attitude  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mills.  Formerly 
financed  to  a  large  extent  by  Hamburg  houses,  they  have  now  placed  themselves  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  finance  their  own  shipments,  and  a  line  of  steamers  has 
recently  been  inaugurated,  sailing  at  regular  intervals  of  eighteen  days  from  Nor- 
wegian ports  for  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  intermediate  ports.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  two  leading  daily  newspapers  were  consuming  German 
paper  almost  exclusively.  The  bases  of  a  contract  for  the  supplying  of  650  tons  of 
Canadian  paper  monthly  to  one  of  them  were  then  arranged,  but  the  New  York  export 
houses  handling  the  business  eventually  found  that  it  could  not  undertake  the  financing 
of  such  a  large  contract  and  the  business  was  dropped.    Opportunities  such  as  these 
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should  not  be  easily  lost,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  mill  in  question  had  taken 
a  direct  and  substantial  interest  in  the  final  destination  of  its  paper,  the  results  would 
have  been  different.  New  business  has  recently  been  offered  to  a  Canadian  mill  with 
more  positive  results,  and  further  inquiries  will  be  forthcoming  within  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months. 

In  conclusion  Canadian  paper  is  becoming  better  known  in  Argentina  and  better 
liked;  it  compares  favourably  with  its  competitors  in  point  of  quality;  freight  rates 
are  equally  favourable  for  Canadian  exporters,  and  insurance  rates  are  perhaps  even 
more  favourable.  Canadian  paper  can  compete  in  point  of  price,  i.e.,  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  and  a  much  larger  business  can  be  done  when  Canadian  mills  see  their  way 
clear  to  tackle  resolutely  the  export  question. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  December  24,  1915. 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

As  the  attention  of  prominent  business  men  has  been  focussed  upon  recruiting 
for  some  weeks,  commercial  matters  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  Moreover,  at 
this  season  it  is  not  customary  to  buy  more  than  is  required  to  meet  daily  demands. 
There  is  a  disinclination  to  give  out  large  orders.  No  change  is  apparent  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Crops  are  good,  except  in  one  portion  of  the  South  Island.  There  the  feed  is 
short  owing  to  drought,  and  in  places  the  stock  has  been  turned  into  crops.  Farther 
north  the  feed  is  particularly  plentiful,  and  farmers  are  more  inclined  to  spend 
money.    Prices  of  live  stock,  wool,  butter,  cheese  and  hides  are  high. 

FOOD  CONDITIONS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

As  New  Zealand  depends  largely  upon  overseas  vessels  for  certain  foodstuffs, 
there  was  at  one  time  anxiety  as  to  what  would  happen  should  the  war  extend  into 
a  year  or  more.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  manufacturers,  higher  cost  of  labour 
and  increased  freight  rates,  pointed  to  shortage  in  some  lines  and  indicated  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

At  the  end  ol  sixteen  months,  however,  New  Zealand  remains  one  of  the  countries 
least  disturbed  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  While  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  costing  more  than  last  year,  flour  is  considerably  cheaper,  and  bread  is  lower  in 
price  than  some  time  ago.  At  present  the  wheat  market — one  of  the  most  fitful  in 
the  world — is  showing  an  upward  tendency,  flour  having  advanced  1  s.  6d.  a  ton  during 
the  week  ended  December  24. 

TEA,  SUGAR,  MATCHES. 

With  regard  to  sugar,  although  last  year  saw  an  increase  of  £1  per  ton,  New 
Zealand  is  in  the  unique  position  of  having  a  cheaper '  supply  of  sugar  than  any 
other  country. 

Tea  is  2d.  per  pound  dearer  than  a  year  ago,  this  being  due  to  the  increased  prices 
which  importers  have  to  pay  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Tea  and  sugar  both  enter  New 
Zealand  free  of  duty.  Rice  remains  the  same,  but  sago  and  tapioca  have  risen  33 
per  cent  in  price  within  the  last  six  months.    Other  household  commodities  such  as 
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salt,  soap,  candles  and  cornflour  are  quoted  at  the  same  price.  Cocoa  has  risen  Id. 
per  pound.  Matches  are  up  Id.  per  dozen  boxes.  There  has  been  a  serious  shortage 
in  matches  for  some  time,  English  shipments  ceased,  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
did  not  execute  orders  for  export.  Japan  became  the  largest  supplier  to  this  market, 
English  shipments,  however,  have  now  been  resumed. 

BEEF  AND  POTATOES.  ' 

Beef  is  2d.  per  pound  higher  than  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  demands  made 
by  the  Imperial  Government  for  war  purposes.  Potatoes,  while  cheaper  than  they 
were  a  month  ago,  are  2s.  per  cwt.  dearer  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1914. 

RAISINS  AND  FIGS. 

The  war  with  Turkey  has  meant  the  cutting  off  of  many  lines  of  Christmas 
•dainties  from  that  country  and  Greece.  Erom  the  Western  United  States  raisins 
and  figs  are  imported  which  compare  favourably  with  eastern  products.  The  price, 
however,  is  higher.  Sultanas,  which  formerly  came  from  Greece,  cannot  be  secured 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Mediterranean  shipping.  An  American  seedless  raisin  is 
however  making  an  excellent  substitute.  Nutmegs  cost  no  more  than  formerly,  but 
baking  powder  has  gone  up  50  per  cent,  as  most  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  imported 
from  Erance.    Nuts,  raisins  and  dates  are  all  higher. 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  BISCUITS. 

Confectionery  and  biscuits  have  gone  up  id.  per  pound.  Gum  arabic,  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  Jubes,  is  imported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Khartoum,  Egypt. 
Owing  to  the  disturbances  in  that  country  it  has  become  difficult  to  obtain  supplies. 
The  general  tendency  is  for  higher  prices  all  round,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand  is  rising  steadily. 

MONEY  MARKET  CONTINUES  STRONG. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  money  available  to  move  the  crops  for  this  season. 
Prices  have  ranged  higher,  particularly  for  staple  products,  such  as  wool,  The  season 
is  favourable  to  production,  which  will  mean  probably  a  steady  flow  of  money  into 
the  country.  As  imports  continue  on  a  moderate  scale,  the  balance  of  trade  remains 
favourable.  Trade  in  hides  shows  an  enormous  expansion  during  1915.  This  trade 
has  doubled  in  two  years  and  trebled  in  three.  The  bulk  of  this  export  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Canada. 

PANAMA  CANAL  TEMPORARILY  CLOSED. 

Several  vessels  have  reached  New  Zealand  by  the  Southern  route  which  were  pre- 
vented by  the  great  "  slide  "  at  the  Gaillard  Cut  from  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  landslide  has  choked  that  part  of  the  Isthmian  waterway  with  millions 
of  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  earth  until  the  channel  is  only  25  feet  in  width,  while  the 
depth  has  been  reduced  from  45  feet  to  varying  depths  of  3  to  15  feet.  It  is  stated  that 
instead  of  irreparably  damaging  the  canal,  the  great  "  slide 99  will  in  the  end  make  the 
canal  a  safer  watercourse,  and  when  it  is  removed  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  will  to  a 
great  extent  have  been  eliminated. 

This  suspension  of  traffic  is  the  most  serious  which  has  occurred  since  the  canal 
was  blocked  in  October,  1914,  by  the  Curaracta  slide.  In  fact,  this  and  one  suspension 
in  August  have  been  the  only  occasions  since  October,  1914,  in  which  there  was  com- 
plete stoppage  of  navigation.  At  times  large  vessels  have  been  delayed  for  several 
days,  but  vessels  of  medium  draft  were  sent  through  without  delay.  Since  September 
20  the  slide  has  been  in  continuous  motion,  the  length  of  the  channel  obstructed,  being 
about  1,300  feet.    The  finished  width  of  the  channel  at  the  point  where  the  slide 
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occurred  will  be  300  feet,  and  the  depth  45  feet.  The  material  is  almost  entirely  of 
rock  of  a  formation  which  crumbles  after  a  period  of  exposure  to  the  air.  In  places 
the  rock  is  quite  hard  and  blasting  is  necessary  for  its  removal. 

The  vessels  from  Montreal  and  St.  John  for  New  Zealand  intended  using  this 
route,  thus  materially  shortening  the  passage.  It  is  feared  many  months  will  elapse 
before  the  canal  is  again  navigable  to  large  vessels. 

BUTTER  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1915.  1914.  1913.  1912. 

Month.                                                    Boxes.  Boxes.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

September                                                         375  5,786  10,073  5,501 

October                                                             182  5,950  22,062  13,118 

November                                                         180  4,850  21,258  14,281 


Total   737  16,586  53,393  32,900 


The  demand  from  the  British  market,  and  the  high  prices  obtaining,  account  for 
the  extra  shipments  which  are  being  made  to  England. 


EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  of  New  Zealand  for  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  their  comparison  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
1914 :— 


1915. 

1914. 

Wool  

  £  447,866 

£  424,149 

  1,261,834 

789,607 

  19,485 

14,505 

439,472 

  444,416 

252,052 

34,251 

  106,766 

51,159 

87,643 

79,914 

66,524 

65,274 

Coal  

  44,142 

62,502 

52,950 

2,948 

  10,000 

820 

  £4,075,452 

£2,687,737 

An  increase  of  £1,387,715  for  the  two  months  of  1915  indicates  the  demand  for 
New  Zealand  products  and  adds  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country. 


EXPORTS  OF  FROZEN  MEAT  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  meat,  butter  and  cheese  from  New 
Zealand  during  the  last  three  months,  as  the  following  tables  show : — 


Month. 

1915. 

1914. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Beef. 

Ccs. 

Ccs. 

Qrs. 

Ccs. 

Ccs. 

Qrs. 

September  

314,557 

366,550 

60,209 

53,386 

84,011 

2,822 

October  

356,726 

418,794 

84,905 

292,523 

148,  G68 

47,053 

November  

93,970 

92,601 

21,609 

136,346 

27,577 

48,302 

Total   

765,253 

877,945 

166,723 

4b2,255 

260,256 

98,177 
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Month. 


September . 

October  

November. 

Total 


1915. 


Boxes. 

26,417 
111,468 
81,103 

218,988 


Butter. 


1914. 


Boxes. 

15,885 
82,042 
98,729 


196,656 


1913. 


Boxes . 

6,597 
42,880 
56,268 


105,745 


Cheese. 


1915. 


Boxes . 


2,595 
49,160 
47,274 


99,029 


1914. 


Boxes . 

"30,5li 
70,048 


100,559 


1913. 


Boxes . 

2,020 
21,469 
23,738 


47,227 


BUSINESS  SLACK  DURING  HOLIDAYS. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  seasons  are  reversed  in  New  Zealand, 
is  the  hot  season,  many  business  men  are  away  on  holidays. 


As  this 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

*  Report  op  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(L.  M.  Vaughan.) 

Bristol,  January  4,  1916. 

timber  prices. 

The  following  figures,  furnished  by  a  recognized  authority  on  imported  timber, 
are  the  prices  of  timber  stacked  in  London  docks.  Importers'  profits  are  included  but 
not  delivery  to  consumer's  premises.  It  may  be  noted  that  common  qualities  have  all 
advanced  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  better  grades,  and  that  small  sizes  have  advanced 
more  than  larger  ones. 

The  prices  paid  for  imported  timber,  in  docks  or  at  wharf,  reduced  to  cubic  foot 
basis  (sawn  square)  are  as  follows: — 


War  Prices. 

1900. 

1913. 

1915. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3-in.  x  9-in.  2nd    "           "                "  "   

2 

61 

2 

10 

3 

10 

2 

2i 

2 

4§ 

3 

5 

3-in.  x  9-in.  3rd     "           "                "  "   

1 

1 

H 

3 

0 

3-in.  x  9-in.  4th     "           "                "  "   

1 

5i 

1 

6J 

2 

6 

3-in.  x  9-in.  1st.  Petersburg  white  deal  Norway  spruce..  .. 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

11 

2-in.  x  4-in.  unsorted  Swedish  yellow  deal  (Scotch)  

1 

2£ 

1 

4i 

2 

7 

|-in.  x  2-in.  slating  and  tiling  battens   (Scotch  or  Norway 

1 

n 

1 

3 

2 

5 

i-in.  x  1-in.  slating  and  tiling  battens   (Scotch  or  Norway 

1 

n 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

Planed  flooring  boards —                                                       to  2s.  each. 

to  4s.  6d. 

each. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

3-in.  x  9-in.  1st.  Canadian  yellow  pine  (Weymouth  pine). 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3-in.  x  9-in.  4th.  Canadian  yellow  pine  (Weymouth  pine) 

1 

4 

1 

9 

2 

4 

3-in.  x  9-in.  2nd.  Canadian  red  pine  (Pinus  Resinosa)  .  . 

1 

11 

2 

0 

2 

8 

3-in.  x  9-in.  2nd.  Canadian  spruce    (Picea  Alba)  

1 

42 

1 

7 

2 

8 

1 

10 

2 

4 

3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

0 

3 

9 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

4 

3 

9 

4 

9 

6 

0 
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PITWOOD. 


A  Cardiff  report  states  that  pitwood  is  still  scarce  and  dear.  Consignments  to 
hand  last  week  totalled  14,166  loads,  and  the  price  ruling  averages  52s.  per  ton  ex 
ship. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Notes  on  crop  prospects  and  the  agricultural  conditions  in  England  and  Wales  at 
the  beginning  of  December  were  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Board  of 
Agricultural  Journal.  From  these  it  appeared  that  good  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  fields  during  the  first  half  of  November,  but  that  the  frosts  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  had  considerably  delayed  operations.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
intended  for  wheat,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  usual,  had  already  been  seeded.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  total  area  actually  sown  was  rather  more  than  five  per  cent 
below  that  sown  in  the  same  period  of  1914,  although  at  that  date  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  probable  area  had  been  planted.  The  earliest  sown  wheat  was  showing  above 
ground,  and  generally  appears  quite  satisfactory.  The  same  comment  may  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  winter  oats  and  beans.  Koots  were  said  to  be  generally  small  in  size, 
but  are  nearly  everywhere  sound  and  of  good  quality.  Figures  given  showed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  production  of  mangolds,  turnips  and  swedes,  but  the  yield  of  potatoes  had 
been  above  average.  Labour  was  very  scarce  nearly  everywhere  during  November  and 
temporary  help  was  especially  difficult  to  obtain. 


FRUIT  CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHINE. 


The  following  account  of  a  motor-driven  machine  for  cleaning  and  grading  fruit 
may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  growers  and  packers : — 

The  machine  in  question  is  capable  of  handling  apples  and  other  fruits  and  of 
distributing  them  into  ten  grades  at  the  rate  of  over  17,000  an  hour.  The  fruit  is 
first  fed  into  the  cleaner  where  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  revolving  brushes  made  of 
hog  bristles,  and  from  this  machine  is  passed  automatically  to  the  grader.  The  grader 
is  built  in  circular  form  and  occupies-  a  space  about  13  feet  in  diameter,  the  outer  part 
consisting  of  a  sloping  table  which  is  divided  radially  into  bins  for  receiving  the 
different  sizes  of  fruit  as  it  is  graded.  The  centre  of  the  machine  is  occupied  by  a 
revolving  plate  on  which  are  twenty-four  cups,  each  of  which  as  it  passes  under  the 
discharge  apron  of  the  cleaner,  receives  one  piece  of  the  fruit.  At  the  point  where  the 
fruit  is  received  the  cup  is  practically  closed  at  the  bottom.  The  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  is  controlled  by  two  cam  rails  in  such  a  way  that  it  gradually  widens  as  the 
cup  swings  round  the  circle,  and  at  a  point  over  the  proper  bin  this  opening  becomes 
large  enough  to  allow  the  fruit  to  drop.  The  cups  and  other  parts  of  the  machine  with 
which  the  fruit  comes  in  contact  are  lined  with  felt,  so  there  is  no  danger  that  the  fruit 
will  be  bruised  either  during  the  cleaning  or  grading  process.  The  machine  is  intended 
to  be  driven  by  an  electric  motor  or  a  petrol  engine. 


PROVISIONS. 


Imports  of  provisions  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  into  Bristol  and  Avon- 
mouth  for  the  week  ended  December  29th  are  as  follow: — 

Bacon.  Cheese.  Lard.  Canned  Meats, 

(boxes.)  (boxes.)  (pails.)  (cases.) 

1915                                                                 373             946           8,025  155 

1914                                                               1,064  15,251           8,250  525 
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The  following  prices  were  quoted  in  Bristol  on  the  1st  instant : — 

Bacon. — Owing  to  holidays,  trading  has  been  quiet.  American  meats  with  more 
liberal  arrivals  have  declined  in  values',  sides  selling  at  84s.  to  86s.,  Staffords  82s.  to 
84s.  Long  and  short  cut  hams  are  quoted  at  90s.  to  95s.,  picnics  66s.  to  70s.,  Cumber- 
land cut  82s.  to  84s. 

Cheese. — The  position  is  firm  with  continued  Government  buying.  Fancy  lots 
of  Canadian  make  94s.  to  96s.,  finest  92s.  to  93s.,  New  Zealands  93s.  to  94s.  English 
cheese,  in  sympathy  with  other  sorts,  are  firmly  held,  while  the  demand  remains  quiet. 
Caerphillies  are  92<s.  to  94s. 

Butter. — The  market  has  fallen  considerably  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Denmark  will  continue  to  keep  up  the  average  supplies  of  late,  with  the  prices  so  much 
reduced  and  with  Germany  a  close  and  hungry  neighbour.  New  Zealand  butter  netted 
150s.  to  156s.,  Australian  148s.  to  152s.,  United  States  140s.  to  148s.,  Siberian  128s.  to 
138s. 

Lard. — American  boxes  are  quoted  at  59s.  6d.  to  60s.,  English  bladders  are 
unchanged,  the  prices  being  68s.  to  74s.,  according  to  size. 
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Twelve  Months  Ending  November. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

IMPORTS  J  OR  OONSUMlrllUiN. 

SB 

ft 

413,176,784 

442,834,429 

313,838,365 

254,518,282 

214,694,747 

222,362,3^9 

182,097,583 

180,731,(584 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

627,871,531 



665,196,828 



495,935,948 

435,249,960 

10,626,343 

7,215,980 

139,369,894 

12,908,570 

638,497,874 

672,412,808 

635,412,842 

448,158,536 

1)11  fv  /-»/-\|l/^/-»1"ori 

1 07  784  459 

1 1 4  «7(5  1 qq 

84  fifi3  903 

87  018  045 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

53,050,757 

58,685  347 

54,768,167 

59,972,897 

10,490,2/ o 

t  Ci  Of  lO  OP  A 

19,393,  300 

iy,(J4/,ob/ 

21,  /  42,ob4 

43,112,393 

42,875,089 

41,954,640 

48,925,230 

43,934,256 

49,660,063 

64,659,361 

93,384,593 

Agricultural  products  

136,593,404 

196,134,043 

150,201,314 

193,543,711 

40,939,682 

52,212,592 

66,989,308 

137,702,849 

84,899 

112,556 

285,230 

3,879,908 

Totals,  Canadian  produce  

334,211,667 

419,073,050 

397,905,887 

559,152,052 

20,765,470 

24,143,137 

48,521,121 

39,589,854 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

354  977  137 

443,216,187 

440, 427,008 

598,741,906 

12,225,345 

17]04l'<i05 

19^83l'382 

128,' 31 6,291 

367,202,4f>2 

4b0,  257, 192 

A{?i*  OXG  OliA 

4oo,2Do,  oiJU 

TOT  A^Q  1  U7 

1,005,700,356 

1,132,070,000 

1,101,564,232 

1,175,216,733 

Imports  by  Countries. 



A  nfif  rn li n 

OO",  UOjCi 

675  733 

409  982 

3,287,524 

T^rit.iciVi  A 'PriPa 

41  3  1  ^H9 

t  ID,  LOti 

^99  S4Q 

424  521 

'  69' 438 

ft  444  7f\'i 

U,^t^,  {  OO 

r>  qoo  qqji 

5,94o'l61 

7,994^583 

Vq43'fi^9 

4,208^245 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

6,484,681 

4,202,£64 

6,298,009 

5^233' 981 

2,127,368 

1,925,279 

1,246,188 

1,640,160 

2,460,191 

3,257,795 

3,662,498 

4, 55*,  207 

131,963,125 

141,428,164 

101,713,172 

73,990,170 

1,095,654 

1,456,885 

2,371,240 

4,053,398 

3,790,232 

2,870,540 

3,664,443 

3,860,698 

3,806,736 

4,595,720 

2,808,163 

107,852 

14,750,754 

14,620,699 

10,885,637 

1,877,737 

13,469,605 

15,476,184 

8,728,427 

153,694 

Holland  

2,962,214 

3,039,691 

2,240.370 

1,152,714 

3,543,021 

2,672,780 

2,547,077 

3,407,447 

United  States  f  Merchandise. 

eu  oia,ceb-  \Coin  and  bullion  

403,961,661 

431,254,144 

317,166,906 

302,149,112 

10,562,698 

7,205.811 

139,355,401 

9,250,900 

Other  foreign  

26,074,171 

27,421,335 

21,899,956 

17,162,676 

Exports  by  Countries. 



A        X  V 

A  n(!1  KQK 

4,U01,0o0 

4  V\f\  R99 

^  fi7fi  918 

6  134,222 

^  199  ?\V> 

3  814  4f50 

4  724  094 

5^  486,' 113 

OOOf  zov 

fi77  199 

'094' 427 

'840'967 

i\0  1  8^7 
VZ  1  ,Oi)( 

coi  1 

0.<5  I,  JL04: 

619  793 

1,009^701 

it     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

4,609,197 

4,668,711 

4,737',  116 

4,' 473' 491 

Newfoundland  

4,238,841 

4,999,871 

4,663,714 

4,698,100 

New  Zealand   

1,528,392 

2,047,484 

2,018,859 

3,344,133 

United  Kingdom  

172,171,765 

216,507,874 

196,783,917 

313,397,592 

Other  British   

630,142 

1,970,5)92 

2,730,516 

1,503,933 

Argentine  Republic  

2,700,120 

2,246,829 

633,909 

1,659,598 

Belgium  

4,461,182 

5,678,830 

3,657,412 

675,401 

France  

2,399,381 

3,074,126 

6,436,906 

29,320,284 

Germany  

3,706,392 

3,680,884 

3,798,128 

1,955 

Holland  

2,859,238 

5,209,540 

5,796,238 

2,662,849 

Japan  

796,697 

138,474 

1,345,647 

926,568 

United  States.  f  Merchandise.   

1  Coin  and  bullion  

]36,222,970 

171,733,759 

188,288,530 

201,447,028 

12,210,751 

16,998,094 

19,524,567 

128,305,555 

Other  foreign  

10,466,260 

10,596,386 

11,249,399 

21,170,707 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  November. 

Articles  Imported. 

1915. 

1914. 

From  United 

From  United 

lotai. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Ale,  beer  and  porter  

924,737 

265,191 

125,670 

$ 

137,653 

Animals,  living    

1,670,851 

570,776 

62,056 

493,910 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

6,342,856 

5,082,037 

945,576 

3,976.154 

Breadstuff  s  

11,550,880 

13,001,986 

244,261 

10,865;334 

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of  

2,412,701 

1,522,235 

223,019 

1,297,638 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

11,481,610 

7,331,845 

143,688 

8,523,239 

Cement  

170,042 

49,335 

2,006 

45,853 

Coal,  coke,  etc  

43,052,365 

29,835,757 

68,399 

29,766,396 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

2,372,991 

2,045,885 

680,324 

954,322 

Coffee  

2,226,623 

1,516,944 

118,878 

266,703 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

3,190,750 

3,725,622 

425,641 

3,295,835 

31,934,359 

27,987,332 

11,088,266 

15,853,172 

473,320 

316,192 

238,860 

59,277 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

13,747,420 

14,324,872 

2,398,288 

10,302,785 

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  

2,284,900 

1,482,747 

998,764 

259,988 

7,021,656 

4,698,973 

333,220 

4,316,102 

3,827,681 

2,731,019 

956,890 

1,366,790 

Fish  

1,848,637 

1,503,637 

134,713 

419,577 

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of  

6,869,342 

7,449,399 

3,323,467 

1,755,008 

Fruits    

i  u  i  fir,  i  qi 

"±Z4,  /  OZ 

ll,o<o,9(b 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

2,642,619 

2,034,425 

248,954 

1,677,146 

Glass  

3,602,088 

2,472,976 

200,629 

2,179,940 

2,054,8b9 

1,317,761 

529,457 

286,271 

/^i                   c:  i  j                 r  j  r .  r 

Grease    

2,051,768 

2,353,979 

69,708 

2,237,068 

1,098,837 

890,467 

28,346 

857,629 

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

1,150,275 

1,023,202 

178,936 

836,129 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of  

7,537,457 

8,674,544 

2,986,286 

4,856,091 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

4,624,097 

3,231,415 

1,130,444 

1,898,411 

10,921,814 

13,554,405 

808,793 

5,497,659 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

7,595,718 

6,085,979 

737,335 

5,340,565 

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

96,962,122 

84,887,939 

6,183,557 

77,499,940 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

3,196.043 

3,294,562 

114,242 

3,147,338 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

4,543,288 

3,507,471 

13,328 

3,491,769 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

74,741,435 

63,334,472 

4,208,647 

58,220,125 

5,139,649 

4,404,860 

961,187 

3,405,414 

1,749,405 

1,318,404 

71,935 

1,192,995 

Oils  

14,846,212 

11,198,119 

529,861 

9,918,522 

Oilcloth  

1,736,681 

1,083,931 

731,068 

352,346 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  ....... 

1,406,613 

789,828 

191,767 

559,814 

Paints  and  colours  

1,662,029 

1,656,500 

312,396 

1,307,669 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

6,637,18? 

4,491,688 

916,686 

3,398,584 

Precious  stones  

2,570,453 

813,797 

598,662 

88,973 

8,068,564 

5,615,768 

159,293 

4,510,341 

1,892,651 

1.487,180 

640,578 

201,022 

Z,DOo,  1UX 

OUO,UoO 

o  oi 7  qqo 
Z,ZLl  ,66 Ji 

Settlers'  effects  

9,689,496 

3,8L9,658 

489,738 

3,249,024 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

8,730,838 

7,501,139 

1,818,337 

2,255,307 

1,165,750 

1,132,565 

108,662 

922,643 

6,137,594 

3,884,415 

2,164,382 

56,913 

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

OT    T  A  A  AQK 

£1,  (  44,UoD 

A  1  A  C  A  r~ 

41U,o4/ 

O,  Z6i,DQv 

Tea  

6,889,670 

8,370,916 

2,441,924 

32,154 

Tobacco  

6,687,148 

4,953,805 

466,929 

3,711,153 

O,0^y,  t  4U 

O  f\KQ  tiff 

Z,VOo,  40  L 

p;o  i  on 

1,  <o0,07 1 

1,016,681 

793,308 

85,905 

488,991 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

18,075,423 

8,307,785 

178,850 

7,803,230 

25,155,432 

25,015,932 

17,919,778 

5,835,960 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles 

Imported  — 

313,838,365 

254,518,282 

52,351,121 

164,996,412 

182,097,583 

180,731,684 

21,340,017 

137,152,700 

Total  Imports,  merchandise  

495,935,948 

435,249,966 

73,691,138 

302,149,112 

139,369,894 

12,908,570 

299,032 

9,250,900 

Total  Imports  

635,305,842 

448,158,536 

73,990,170 

311,400,012 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle   

Horses  

Sheep    

Breadstuffs — Total  

Barley  '  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats    

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Fish— Total    

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of— Total  

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper    

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of.  ...   

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes      

Provisions— Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats— Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds    

Settlers'  effects  

whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— Total    

Logs   

Lumber— Deals,  pine.   

spruce  and  other . .   

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  [  _ 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

^-oin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  November. 


1914. 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  [Jnited 
States. 

$ 

12,058,343 

$ 

18,530,105 

% 

'  2,311,690 

$ 

14,792,010 

8,434,073 
1,177,399 
209,093 

13,735,350 
2,618,511 
674,594 

105,120 
2,206,035 

12,268,831 
260,971 
666,120 

127,402  151 

179,768,536 

143,626,066 

10,343,269- 

rt,  •)•>  1,  ~lo 

1,428,830 
2,133,980 
11,542,493 
397  74X 
84, 881 ',990 
91  -to/;  -i9f; 
4,373,442 
886,::  25 

2,210,863 
1,051,44* 
1,844,307 
9,115,972 
215,095 
133,537,582 
29,674,028 
5,428,451 
1,071,723 

1,822,314 
82,601 
1,557,398 
2,484,478 
209,900 
117,597.540 
19,335,328 
179,890 
232,943 

103,785 
855,675 
15,649 
416,378 
3,044 
7,121,335 
690,547 
4,016,980 
751,632 

18,655,702 

21,363,621 

6,300,902 

8,424,007 

1,444,455 
562,925 
17,286 

4,026,199 
5,173,460 

5,081,200 
2,830,509 
5,890,837 

111,264 
1,300,990 
4,642,255 

3, 9  i  1,735 

3,027,085 

3,066,630 

238,999 

23,738 
2,559,131 
475,391 
7,241,486 

2,993,029 
4,173,302 
2,061,471 
8,334,381 

2,296,409 
3,672,804 
3,843,942 
7,2(30,755 

2,119,899 
1,105,528 
316,810 
3,752 

5,480,630 

IS,  227, 751 

10,190,212 

3,045,249 

4,208,268 
65,140,720 

0,878,051 
97,44.3,246 

4,045,906 
38,110,721 

2,385,003 

48,277,328 

1,041,130 
1,674,638 
10,667,930 
16,271,121 
4,564,782 
4  971  337 
4^923J01 
15,177,928 
32,570 

2,350,470 
2,299,788 
8,322,217 
15,298,049 
]  2,497,692 
5,218,822 
15,947,403 
14,828,565 
813,560 

3,053,792 
2,603,062 
11,808,617 
16,271,221 
2b,  170,351 
7,049,612 
13,631,580 
18,099,603 
498,368 

1,874,614 
695,739 
1,140,678 
100 

lO, /bb,bJ4 

2,078,275 
8,086,531 
720,039 
1,451 

33,943,307 

58,644,240 

53,446,222 

2,721,890 

555,490 
18,850,865 
8,473,517 
14,G6H,203 
3,417,559 
1,024,707 

1,101,054 
24,534,661 
21,855,782 

3,758,306 

A    1  O  O  OO/* 

4, 13b,  830 
803,066 

634,851 
24,289,543 
21,293,575 
164.225 
415,600 
28,039 

76,972 
20,752 
474,890 
3,541,970 
3,653,226 
66nr224 

51,450,099 

58,956,908 

14,886,365 

40,874,440 

'  824,663 

1,  Z10,O  1  o 

6,044,063 
1,952,819 
18,680,363 
2,848,218 
768,258 
6,752.109 
8,740,670 

1,320,766 
1,259.602 
9,771,297 
2  310  658 
2l'sil!o55 
3,460,839 
486,078 
6,180,447 
.  9,157,442 

51 ,890 
1,158,014 
9,126,402 
7,668 
2,011 '505 

1,268,401 
70,618 
250,565 

9  9b7  o91 

17,883,542 
3,439,101 
11,668 
6,180,447 
8,095,933 

473.840 

419,123 

397,905,887 
48,521,121 

559,152,052 
39,589,854 

301,482,351 
11,915,196 

313,397,547 
45 

183,748,071 
17,698,957 
200,447,028 
128,305,555 

446,427,008 
19,831,382 

598,741,906 
128,310,291 

466,258,390 

727,058.197 

313]397,592 

329,752,583 
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RED  PINE  DEALS  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  Durban  firm,  who  are  the  largest  lumber  importers  in  Sputh  Africa,  are  desirous 
of  making  a  small  trial  purchase  of  Canadian  red  pine  deals,  so  states  Mr.  H.  E. 
MacMillan,  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  in  a  communication  to  the  Department. 
The  object  of  this  purchase  is  to  determine  if  these  deals  will  be  as  satisfactory  in 
the  Durban  market  as  Swedish  deals.  The  shipment  received  about  ten  years  ago 
was  unsatisfactory  and,  since  that  time,  this  company  has  purchased  no  red  Cana- 
dian deals.  Red  Canadian  deals  are,  however,  now  readily  accepted  at  Cape  Town 
and  should  be  quite  as  saleable  in  the  Durban  market. 

This  company  wish  to  secure  from  a  very  reputable  Canadian  exporter,  10  stan- 
dards of  red  deals,  3-inch  by  9-inch,  in  the  usual  Canadian  assortment  of  length,  and 
equal  in  grade  to  Swedish  No.  3.  They  also  wish  to  secure  10  standards  of  red  deals, 
3-inch  by  9-inch,  assorted  lengths,  20  feet  and  up.  For  this  small  shipment  they  are 
willing  to  pay  £20  per  standard  c.i.f.  Durban,  and  will  accept  up  to  the  end  of  March 
loading. 

The  shipper  may  draw  at  sight  upon  the  company  for  payment  in  full. 

This  trial  order,  though  small,  is  of  great  importance  in  opening  up  the  Durban 
and  Johannesburg  market,  and  the  firm  exporting  should  write  to  this  company  giving 
information  as  to  the  possibility  of  developing  an  export  in  red  deals. 

Canadians  interested  may  obtain  the  name  of  the  firm  in  question  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1499.) 


IMPORTANT  TENDERS  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Tender  forms  with  reference  to  the  following  materials  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne: — 


Contract  No.  Service. 

28973.  Copper  plates  for  engines. 

27757.  Brass  locomotive  boiler  tubes  for  maintenance. 

28935.  Brass  locomotive  boiler  tubes. 

29506.  Locomotive  seamless  copper  tubes  for  engines. 

29523.  Solid  drawn  steel  tubes  for  engines. 

•29503.  Copper  or  alternatively  steel  flue  tubes  for  engines. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Chief  Storekeeper's  Department  of  the  Victorian  Kailways 
are  at  "  their  wits  end  "  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  above  materials.  The  question 
of  price  does  not  now  enter  into  consideration,  and  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  obtain- 
ing supplies,  as  the  completion  of  a  number  of  locomotives  depends  entirely  on  whether 
the  necessary  materials  can  be  obtained.  The  authorities  state  that  if  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  prices  to  the  conditions  as  printed  they  will  be  glad  to  have 
submitted  to  them  the  best  offers  obtainable  since  they  are  very  desirous  of  doing 
business  with  Canada. 

Particulars  should  be  forwarded  by  letter  by  the  earliest  mail,  or  by  cable  for 
preference  (cable  cypher,  "Railways,  Melbourne"). 

Canadian  firms  interested,  on  application  to  the  Department,  may  inspect  any  of 
the  above  contracts  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  tender.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1919.) 
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MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  that  an  opening  exists  in  South  Africa  for  desks,  similar  to  one  repro- 
duced herewith: — 


The  desk  is  described  as  a  "pedestal  typewriter  desk"  and  is  made  with  all  steel 
roller-bearing  mechanism.  Inquirers  have  stated  that  if  procurable  from  Canada 
it  should  find  a  ready  market  in  South  Africa  provided  a  reasonable  price  is  quoted. 
If  catalogues,  price  lists  and  particulars  of  agency  are  forwarded  to  Mr.  Egan  by 
interested  firms  the  same  will  be  submitted  to  persons  making  inquiry. 
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The  above  illustration  represents  a  baby  carriage  popular  in  South  Africa,  the 
pre-war  price  of  which  was  $9  f.o.b.  port.  The  present  price  is  $10.35.  No  less  than 
2,000  a  year  are  imported.  The  carriage  is  described  as  follows :  Canoe-shaped  body 
with  bent  panel  ends  concealed  well.  Top  outside  measurements  34  inches  by  16^ 
inches;  seat  level  (inside)  25 \  inches  by  12  inches.  The  best  selling  colours  are  dark 
blue  or  dark  green.  Wheels  are  23  inches  and  16  inches  diameter,  with  i-inch  rubber 
tires.  The  hood  is  reversible,  steel  framed,  with  a  leather  cloth  covering  and  colour 
fast  lining  and  has  adjustable  hood  joints.  The  cushions  are  fixed.  The  springs 
are  Cee-shaped,  steel,  with  leather  suspension  straps  at  both  ends. 
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The  car  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustration  is  also  a  large  seller  in  South  Africa. 
This  is  a  steel  semi-folding  car  which  may  be  placed  in  three  positions — sitting,  semi- 
reclining  and  bed  position.  The  seat  is  upholstered  in  leather  and  the  hood  is  mov- 
able. The  wheels  are  10  inches  with  ^-inch  tires.  Its  pre-war  price  was  $3.90  f.o.b. 
port,  while  the  price  is  now  $4.75. 

Another  folding  car  of  a  better  grade  than  the  above  illustration  is  also  a  popu- 
lar seller  in  South  Africa.  It  is  an  all  steel,  very  light  car  taking  up  little  space. 
This  car  sold  previous  to  the  war  at  $4.85  f.o.b.  port,  but  is  now  quoted  at  $5.80.  A 
car  made  along  these  lines  by  a  Canadian  manufacturer  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
in  thousands  of  cars  annually.  The  hood  and  apron  are  included.  The  wheels  are 
10  inches  with  £  inch  cemented  on  tires. 
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WOOD  FRAME  FOLDING  CARS. 


The  folding  car  illustrated  herewith  is  a  birch  frame  car  with  carpet  seats  and 
arms. 

A  foot  rest  is  attached.  This  car  was  sold  prior  to  the  war  at  $1.45,  but  now  at 
$1.90. 


The  car  shown  in  the  above  illustration  is  also  a  good  seller.  It  is  made  with 
polished  birch  frame,  and  has  adjustable  back  and  foot  rest.  The  canvas  used  is 
waterproof  and  the  colour  in  demand  is  green,  but  sometimes  is  ordered  in  blue, 
brown  or  dark  green.  The  pre-war  price  was  $2.87£,  the  present  quotation  being 
$3.90.  The  car  is  also  sold  with  frame  in  polished  walnut  colour  in  leather  cloth 
throughout  selling  prior  to  the  war  at  $3.55.   It  is  now  quoted  at  $4.70. 

The  illustration  shows  the  car  with  back  and  foot  rests  adjusted  for  reclining. 
The  extra  price  for  canvas  canopy  is  now  65  cents,  the  pre-war  price  amounting  to 
50  cents. 
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The  wooden  frame  go-carts  are  imported  in  very  large  quantities  annually  and 
Canada  should  be  in  a  position  to  eater  for  this  export  trade.  If  any  manufacturers 
are  interested,  it  is  requested  that  they  forward  their  catalogues,  and  price  lists  f.o.b. 
Montreal  or  St.  John,  together  with  information  about  discounts  and  conditions 
governing  an  agent's  commission  and  other  details  regarding  agency.  With  all 
such  detailed  information  to  hand  by  first  letter  considerable  time  is  saved  in  placing 
agencies  and  should  bring  immediate  results  in  the  shape  of  orders. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  29,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 
Bristol                      . .   91/         94/  per  cwt 

Liverpool   91/  94/ 

London   92/  95/ 

Glasgow                                                                 .  ...  94/  n 

Butter- 
Bristol   152/       160/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   143/  152/ 

London   -            -  M 

Glasgow   -            -  it 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol.   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   85/         89/  „ 

London  

Glasgow  ,  -  M 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   86/         91/    per  cwt 

Liverpool     88/  91/ 

London   89/  93/ 

Glasgow   93/  94/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  „ 

London   97/  100/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  1,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton   

Pork   ,   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon    >. 

Beef   ii 

Hams   

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    ii 

Margarine    ii 

Cheese  i 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

ii    cream  i 

ii    condensed. ...    . .  .  » 

it    preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd, 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   . .   •■ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard     „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley  , 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay.  

Hops    


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


102 


203,831 
100,235 
13,227 

13,530 


143,274 
966 
19,529 
4,552 

2,866 
38,336 


90,515 
25,013 
30,544 

93 
17,568 
459 
276,896 
4,008 
760 

21,725 

80,565 


1,466,900 
494,400 
306,500 
101,000 
29,850 
3,360 
1,533,000 


117,508 
2,007 
4L 
5,757 


"Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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OPENING  FOR  STEEL  BILLETS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  has  cabled  the  Department 
asking  for  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  connection  with  five  hundred 
tons  steel  billets,  three  inches  square,  eighteen  feet  long,  carbon  point  ten  point 
fifteen  and  same  quality  four  square,  two  feet  eight  inches,  carbon  point  three  point 
thirty-five,  earliest  delivery  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Quotations  are  also  asked  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool, earliest  delivery  for  square  steel  billets,  200  tons  each,  size  2  inches,  2£  inches, 
3  inches,  3£  inches,  4  inches,  lengths  16  to  18  feet,  carbon  point  1  to  point  15.  It 
should  be  stated  whether  process  is  acid  or  basic.  Firms  interested  are  invited  to 
cable  Mr.  Ray  quotations  forthwith. 


SHIPPING  AND  THE  WAR. 

Reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the  effect 
-of  the  war  on  the  shipping  industry.  In  view  of  the  present  interest  in  the  abnormal 
freight  situation  and  its  direct  bearing  on  Canadian  export  trade,  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Morning  Post,  which  has  been  forwarded  the  Department  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  and  which  deals  with  shipping  in  its  relation 
to  war  conditions,  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

REMARKABLE  FREIGHT  COMPARISONS. 

Now  that  the  New  Year  has  fairly  started,  it  is  possible  to  look  round  the  world 
of  shipping  and  consider  not  only  the  trend  of  business  in  the  year  that  has  passed  but 
also  prospects  for  the  future.  The  history  of  shipping  has  never  seen  anything  to 
approach  the  increases  in  freights  of  the  past  six  months.  The  primary  cause  has  been 
the  needs  of  the  Admiralty,  in  fulfilment  of  which  they  have  freely  requisitioned 
British  tonnage.  The  result  has  been  a  chronic  .shortage  of  the  means  of  transport  in 
every  market  in  the  world.  The  keen  competition  among  foreign  shippers  has  forced 
upon  the  shipowner  the  embarrassing  choice  of  freights  which  soared  ever  upwards 
against  his  own  volition.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  prospects  cannot  but  reveal  the 
absolute  assurance  that  there  is  nothing,  which  can  be  humanly  foreseen,  to  depress 
freight  markets  for  a  very  considerable  time  to  come;  on  the  contrary,  everything 
points  to  continued  rises  in  every  direction  unless  maximum  rates  of  freight  are  fixed 
to  Allied  countries  by  Governmental  intervention. 

The  River  Plate  market  has  shown  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  accessions  to 
rates  of  freight.  Early  in  June  shipowners  were  accepting  42s.  6d.  per  ton  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  the  United  Kingdom.  To-day  it  is  stated  that  140s.  has  been  paid  for  a 
similar  voyage.  A  huge  business  also  has  been  done  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
rates  of  freight  for  every  commodity  have  risen  in  a  most  alarming  fashion.  For  the 
shipment  of  cotton  the  lowest  rate  paid  during  the  past  year  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
or  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  was  95s.  per  net  register  ton.  At  the  present  time  a 
steamer  could  obtain  250s.  per  ton  of  the  steamer's  net  register  tonnage.  Grain  from 
the  Northern  United  States  has  gradually  risen  from  7s.  6d.  per  qr.  to  14s.  9d.,  or  even 
15s.  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  To  the  ports  of  our  Allies  the  situation  is  even  worse  as 
fpr  as  the  consumer  is  concerned.     Coal  in  Italy  to-day  must  be  costing  something 
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between  £5  and  £7  per  ton.  The  freight  on  Welsh  coal  to  Genoa  is  about  70s.  per  ton, 
while  a  steamer  has  just  been  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  of  American  coal  from  the 
United  States  to  Italy  at  £5  5s.  per  ton.  The  freight  on  wheat  from  the  United  States 
to  ports  on  the  French  Atlantic  seaboard  has  risen  during  the  past  year  from  8s.  8d. 
per  qr.  to  18s.  6d.,  while  to  Marseilles  the  rise  has  been  from  8s.  10^d  to  20s. 

RISES  IN  EASTERN  FREIGHTS. 

When  the  Indian  Government  took  over  the  wheat  crop  a  basis  of  50s.  per  ton 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  freight  for  fehipments  from  Karachi.  This  was  found  by  ship- 
owners to  be  quite  satisfactory.  Other  markets  in  the  East  were  not  at  that  time 
serious  competitors.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  these  wheat  shipments  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  softening  influence  of  the  Government  had  disappeared  from 
India.  There  were  huge  quantities  of  barley  from  Karachi,  rice  from  Burmah  and 
Indo-China,  copra  from  the  Philippines,  and  soya  beans  from  Vladivostok  to  be 
shipped.  The  quantity  of  tonnage  available  for  all  this  employment  was  small.  The 
inducements  offering  by  both  North  and  South  America  were  very  great,  and  the 
competition  between  the  two  hemispheres  inevitably  resulted  in  larger  rates  of  hire 
to  the  shipowner  for  the  use  of  his  vessel.  Freights  from  Burmah  have  therefore  risen 
from  as  low  as  33s.  6d.  per  ton  rice  in  1915  to  130s.  to-day.  From  Bombay  for  mixed 
cargoes,  the  freight,  which  was  22s.  last  year,  is  to-day  115s.  The  rate  from  Karachi 
has  risen  to  105s.  per  ton.  For  the  shipment  of  copra  from  the  Philippines  160s.  per 
ton  could  now  be  obtained  by  the  shipowner,  whereas  at  one  time  he  could  only  have 
got  60s.  The  Government  having  taken  over  the  Australian  wheat  crop  have  been  able 
to  obtain  steamers  for  the  new  season's  shipment  so  far  at  about  95s.  per  ton,  and 
there  is  every  possibility  that  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  freights  from  Australia  in 
this  neighbourhood.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  crop,  any  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  of  any  suitable  steamer  can  be  speedily  dissipated  by  a  delicate  hint  of 
requisitioning  as  an  alternative.  Within  the  last  month  there  have  been  remarkable 
rises  in  freights  for  the  shipment  of  cottonseed  from  Alexandria,  the  rate  having  risen 
from  about  30s.  per  ton  early  in  December  to  something  over  80s.  to-day.  At  one  time 
during  the  past  year  the  rate  was  as  low  as  19s.  per  ton. 

TIME  CHARTER  PROFITS. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  rates  which  are 
being  paid  for  the  taking  of  steamers  on  time-charter.  There  are  many  shippers  with 
regular  contracts  for  the  transport  of  certain  classes  of  goods  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  take  up  a  steamer  for  a  long  period  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  hire  per  month.  There  are  other  operators  who  take  steamers  on  this  basis  as 
a  speculation,  reckoning  on  the  almost  certain  rise  in  freights  generally  to  make  a 
substantial  profit.  Whichever  class  be  concerned,  the  fact  remains  that  the  margin  of 
profit  must  be  rapidly  diminishing,  as  such  charters  are  finding  it  necessary  to  pay 
enormously  increased  rates  over  those  at  which  they  could  obtain  the  necessary  tonnage 
a  year  ago.  Those  speculators  who  secured  steamers  early  in  1915  for  long  periods 
must,  nevertheless,  be  making  fortunes.  The  rate  of  hire  for  such  employment  is  usually 
calculated  on  the  steamer's  total  dead-weight  capacity.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
this  hire  has  risen  from  10s.  6d.  per  ton  dead-weight  per  month  to  22s.  for  two  years, 
and  from  6s.  6d.  to  12s.  for  five  years.  For  shorter  periods  25s.  can  be  obtained  for 
twelve  months  and  30s.  for  six  months,  as  against  9s.  and  9s.  6d.  respectively  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  shipper  finds  it  more  convenient 
to  take  a  steamer  on  this  basis  for  a  single  voyage,  and  for  such  a  trip  from  North 
America  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  rate  has  risen  from  12s.  in  1915  to  47s.  6d.  at  the 
present  time. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  NEUTRALS. 

The  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  British  steamers  by  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  have  led  to  increasing  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  wishing  to  take  up 
steamers  on  this  basis  to  secure  neutral  steamers.  A  British  shipowner  is  now  under 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  every  time  it  is  intended  to  send  his  steamer  on 
a  voyage  "between  foreign  ports.  The  profits  of  most  time-charterers  are  derived  from 
such  traffic.  The  neutral  shipowner  is  under  no  such  obligation.  He  is  therefore  in  a 
position  to  demand,  and  obtain,  a  rate  of  hire  considerably  in  excess  of  that  which  is 
paid  to  his  British  competitor.  And  this  privilege  is  extended  to  him  not  only  in 
respect  of  time-charter  but  also  when  his  steamer  is  hired  on  a  freight  basis  of  so  much 
per  ton  of  the  cargo.  From  America  to  the  River  Plate,  to  Spain  or  to  Greece,  to  name 
only  a  few  of  such  voyages,  the  neutral  shipowner  has  it  practically  all  his  own  way 
and  can  command  a  rate  of  freight  more  than  proportionately  higher  than  that  which 
ife'  being  paid  to  British  steamers  to  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  lay 
by  funds  which  are  going  to  make  him  a  very  dangerous  competitor  to  British  supre- 
macy when  once  more  the  days  of  peace  come. 

DEMURRAGE  IN  ITALY. 

It  may  be  po£tsible  to  trace  the  inception  of  the  actual  rises  which  have  reached 
such  a  volume  to  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  question  of  demurrage  in  Italy, 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  both  shipowners  and  charterers  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Steamers  were  becoming  more  valuable  to  their 
owners  daily,  while  the  congestion  in  Italian  ports  meant  ever-increasing  delay  in 
discharging.  The  result  was  that  the  shipowner  began  to  demand  a  higher  rate  of 
demurrage  for  every  day  occupied  in  discharging  over  the  time  allowed  to  charterers 
according  to  the  charter  party.  Italian  law  did  not  permit  of  the  shipowner  holding 
up  the  cargo  until  the  demurrage  was  paid,  which  is  known  as  exercising  a  lien.  The 
receivers  of  the  cargo  from  whom  demurrage  is  due  also  found  protection  from  this 
responsibility  in  the  same  way.  Consequently  owners  began  to  demand  a  higher  rate 
of  freight  for  Italy,  failing  which  they  insisted  that  the  payment  of  demurrage  should 
be  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  party  or  bank  in  London.  London  grain  merchants 
finally  agreed  to  this,  but  foreign  charterers  did  not  fall  into  line  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time  such  a  guarantee  is  given  by  every  charterer 
without  question,  and  the  controversy  has  been  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  to  be  feared 
however,  that  it  is  but  dormant  and  that  a  recession  of  markets  to  a  normal  condition, 
some  considerable  time  hence,  will  cause  it  to  break  out  again  in  all  its  virulence.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  gradual  freight  increases  brought  about  by  this  difficulty  were 
naturally  followed  by  other  importing  countries,  whose  merchants  had  to  offer  higher 
inducements  to  attract  steamers  in  their  direction. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  COMMODITIES  INTO  SPAIN. 

Information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish 
Government,  by  Royal  Orders  dated  January  4,  has  authorized  the  -  free  importation 
into  Spain  of  the  following  commodities:  Wheat  and  wheat  flour;  rice;  chickpeas 
and  lentils;  beans;  potatoes;  fresh  meats;  eggs;  live  and  dead  fowls;  zinc  in  pigs 
and  blocks  and  waste  articles;  corn  (free  entry  not  applicable  to  corn  for  alcohol 
manufacture,  for  which  distillers  pay  two  pesetas  twenty-five  centimos  per  hundred 
kilograms  at  distillery1)  ;  oats;  bacon;  ham;  salt  pork ;  barley;  cast-iron  and  steel 
in  pigs  and  bars  and  crude  iron  in  bars ;  and  charcoal. 


1 19*7  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Com- 
missioner D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways, 
Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Stores  Supply  Committee,  Sydney;  the  Postmaster  General's  Department,  Mel- 
bourne and  Brisbane.  These  tender  forms,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No. 
A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements  of  the  Victorian  Railways,  together  with 
the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS,. 

No.  29,723.    March  29,  1916 —       1  10-inch  gap  lathe,  tools,  gears,  etc. 

No.  29,736.    March  29,  1916 —  300  yards  Morquette  cloth.     (Sample  at  Department 

of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
No.  29,735.  April  12,  1916 —  1  1-ton  electrically  operated  hoist. 
No.  29,726.    April    19,  1916 — 5,600  pounds  wool  waste. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indent  has  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent- General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 

Estimated  Cost, 

No.  82/15.    December  14,  1915 — 460  bars  Hexagon  mild  steel   £160 

No.  82/15.  "         14,  1915 —  24  steel  channels   17 

No.  82/15.  '*         14,  1915 —  24  bars  Hexagon  mild  steed   13 


£190 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Stores 
Supply  Committee,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123-  Cannon 


street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 

Estimated  Cost. 

No.  8569/443. — 10,000  large  size  tagged  green  cord  laces   }  £35 

No.  8569/443. — 10,000  small  size  tagged  green  cord  laces   } 

No.  9627/549. —       96  dozen  drawer  handles   28 


COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  close  on  March 
7,  1916,  as  follows  :— 

Schedule  No.  1292 — 17 J  tons  Wheatstone  transmitting  and  receiving  paper  tape. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  close 
on  February  16,  1916,  as  follows : — 

Schedule  No.  376 — 500  private  letter  box  fronts. 
No.  376—600  key  blanks. 
No.  376 — 200  spare  locks  for  fronts. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Brisbane,  Queensland,  in  time  for  the 
submission  of  the  tender  closing  on  February  16,  1916,  which  necessitates  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  in  Australia. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver  is  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  February  8,  due  Melbourne,  March  1. 

Vancouver,  February  16,  due  Melbourne,  March  11. 

San  Francisco,  February  29,  due  Melbourne,  March  22. 
"      Vancouver,  March  15,  due  Melbourne,  April  8. 
"      San  Francisco,  March  21,  due  Melbourne,  April  12. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  January  14,  may  be  reproduced: — 

fi'ish  in  Drums. — Although  the  market  for  codfish  in  drums  is  exhausted,  no  effect 
is  being  noted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  demand  prevailing  for  this  fishstuff.  The 
arrivals  of  hake  have  been  rather  heavy  with  a  consequent  decline  in  price.  Haddock 
is  in  active  demand,  no  change  being  noted  in  the  price.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  8-50 
cents,  haddock  at  8  cents  and  hake  at  6-75  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  have  been  the  importations  during  the  week: — 

January  11,  ss.  Esparto,   41  drums. 

"       11,  ss.  Havana   467  " 

Codfish  in  Cases. — The  market  for  Norwegian  cod  has  ruled  very  strong  a,nd,  in 
spite  of  heavy  arrivals,  prices  have  been  maintained,  while  that  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  suffered  a  slight  decrease.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $12.75  and 
other  sources  at  $9.50  to  $11  per  case.  The  following  importations  have  occurred 
during  the  week : — 

January  10,  ss.  Mexico   8,030  cases  from  Norway. 

10,  ss.  Mexico   408  "          United  States. 

"        10,  ss.  Excelsior   510  " 

"        11,  ss.  Esparta   670  "  " 

Herrings. — No  changes  are  reported  on  bloaters,  the  same  demand  being  in  evi- 
dence with  the  prevailing  price  of  $1.35  per  large  box. 

Gouda  Cheese. — The  importations  during  the  week  have  been  as  follows : — 

January  10,  ss.  Mexico   367  cases. 

"      11,  ss.  Havana   368 

"      13,  ss.  Agnella   1,175 

A  very  slack  demand  has  continued  without  any  change  in  price,  but  as  the  last 
arrival  has  not  been  disposed  of,  a  slight  decline  in  prices  is  being  predicted.  Quota- 
tions are  44  cents  per  pound. 

Potatoes. — The  importation  of  potatoes  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows: — 

January  10,  ss.  Mexico — 2,120  bags  and  1,103  barrels  from  New  York. 
"        11,  ss.  Esparta — 1,243  bags  from  Boston,  Mass. 
"        11,  ss.  Galamares,  50  barrels  from  New  York. 

The  active  demand  prevailing  for  potatoes,  together  with  news  reporting  further 
advance  in  prices  at  producing  centres,  has  caused  the  same  effect  here  and  quotations 
are  $5  per  American  and  Canadian  barrel,  and  3|  cents  per  pound  for  potatoes 
packed  in  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s.  I  per  cent  premium;  London,  s/d.  at  $4.76  per  £. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  tc  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  January  17th.  No  Canadian  apples  on  sale.  Boxed  apples:  Wash- 
ington Rome  Beauty,  8s;  Spitzenberg,  9s  to  9s  6d;  Ben  Davis,  7s.  January  19th: 
Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Etonian:  Cranberry  Pippin,  No.  l's,  27s  6d;  Wagener  (showing 
scald),  No.  l's,  22s,  No.  2's,  17s;  Stark,  No.  l's,  23s;  mixed  No.  l's,  26s  6d,  No.  2's, 
22  to  23s,  No.  3's,  16  to  18s.  Maine  Baldwins,  23  to  26 ;  Ben  Davis,  23s.  Excellent 
Virginia  York  Imperials,  No.  l's,  30s;  Ben  Davis,  25  to  26s;  Albemarle  Pippin, 
■Zl  to  29s. 

Manchester:  January  18th.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester  Merchant, 
good  condition,  mixed  quality,  many  slacks,  including  all  Golden  Russets;  Falla- 
waters,  No.  l's,  23s  6d;  Stark,  No.  l's,  24s;  Slacks,  22s,  No.  2's,  21s;  Greenings, 
No.  l's  (showing  scald),  17s  6d,  No.  2's,  15s  9d;  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  24s  6d;  Golden 
Russets,  No.  l's  slack,  27  to  28s,  No.  2's  slack,  23s  6d,  No.  3's  slack,  18s  9d;  mixed 
No.  l's  slack,  22  to  23s,  No.  2's  slack,  20  to  22s,  No.  3's  slack,  17s  3d ;  Virginia  Ben 
Davis,  24s;  York  Imperial,  25s  6d;  Albemarle  Pippin,  24  to  26s;  Greenings,  23  to 
27s.;  California  Yellow  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163),  7s  3d  to  7s  6d  per  box. 

London:  January  18th.  Large  private  sale  dealer  reports  Nova  Scotian  apples 
ex  ss.  Kanawha  not  very  satisfactory.  Manns  and  Spies  slack.  Current  prices :  Bald- 
wins, No.  l's,  19  to  22s,  No.  2's,  17  to  19s ;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's,  22  to  24s,  No.  2's, 
19  to  20s.;  Starks,  No.  l's,  19s;  Nonpareils,  No.  l's,  17  to  20s. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BERMUDA. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Bermuda  for  1914. 
(By  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  F.  Lobb,  CM.G.) 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of  specie  valued  at  £26,000)  in  1914  was 
£539,611. 

Compared  with  1913  this  shows  a  decrease  of  £19,929.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parative table  for  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive: — 


Year. 


1910 
1911. 
1912 
1913. 
1914. 


Total. 


517,074 
545,540 
637,178 
570,575 
505,611 


United 
Kingdom. 


158,043 
153,867 
170,779 
154,988 
133,174 


Canada. 


83,429 
84,129 
95,799 
75,494 
75.352 


Other 
British 
Colonies. 


7,648 
8,193 
10,567 
6,490 
7,088 


United 
States 
of 

America. 


266,981 
297,681 
353,599 
325,253 
349,284 


Other 
Countries 


973 
1,670 
6,431 
8,350 

713 


In  the  above  figures  the  value  of  government  stores,  civil,  military  and  naval, 
is  not  included. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1914  was 
£133,174,  as  against  £154,988  in  1913  and  £170,779  in  1912. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  year  1914  was  £75,352,  being 
£142  less  than  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  (declared)  during 
the  last  ten  years: — 


Year. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


"Value. 
£81,146 
55,451 

72,388  t  £567,925 
75,055 
83,885 
83,429 
84,129 
95,799  \. 
75,494 
75,352  j 
=  12*33  per  cent  increase. 


The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  was  £349,284,  as 
against  £325,253  in  1913  and  £353,599  in  1912. 


EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  (exclusive  of  specie  valued  at  £12,313)  in  1914  was 
£94,348. 

Compared  with  1913,  this  shows  an  increase  of  £3,653.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  year  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony  was  £91,670,  as 
against  £73,175  for  1913. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

There  is  one  ice  factory,  which  manufactures  most  of  the  ice  consumed  locally. 

There  is  one  arrowroot  factory,  which  is  equipped  with  modern  plant  and  is 
capable  of  producing  a  large  quantity  of  this  commodity. 

Bermuda  arrowroot  apparently  continues  to  hold  its  premier  place  in  home  and 
foreign  markets.    The  price  (retail)  per  pound  in  London  is  about  2s.  6d. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  from  imported  tobacco  was  established 
in  Hamilton  in  1906,  and  now  supplies  the  bulk  of  cigars -locally  consumed.  This 
industry  has  caused  a  decline  in  the  quantities  of  cigars  imported  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  revenue.  The  value  of  cigars  imported  for  1914,  as  compared  with  1905,  was 
for  1905  £4,508,  and  for  1914  £2,528. 

FISHERIES. 

There  are  no  organized  fisheries  in  the  colony. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  BOTANICAL  STATIONS. 

The  cultivation  of  onions,  potatoes,  and  lily  bulbs  for  the  United  States  markets 
still  continues  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  industry  of  these  islands.  The  principal 
market  is  New  York.  The  exportation  of  kitchen  garden  produce,  such  as  lettuce, 
beans,  peas,  parsley,  celery,  carrots,  beets,  etc.,  to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  is  increasing  gradually. 

The  potato  crop  for  1914  was  large,  and  the  average  price  received  in  the  New 
York  markets  was  fair. 

The  quantities  exported  were  as  follows:  41,125  barrels,  of  a  declared  value  of 
£35,623.  The  quantity  exported  in  1913  was  52,675  barrels,  of  a  declared  value  of 
£38,830. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  onions  exported  during  the  last  five  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Quantity.  Value. 


Year.  Crates.  £ 

1910   134,176  £31,094 

1911  '   187,241  42,711 

1912   140,000  31,183 

1913   65,074  8,126 

1914   87,279  25,877 


The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  green  vegetables  exported  in  1914,  exclusive 
of  potatoes  and  onions,  were  167,596  crates,  valued  at  £22,907,  as  compared  with 
141,939  crates  exported  in  1913,  of  a  declared  value  of  £17,789. 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  the  export  of  lily  bulbs  were  as  follows  :  941 
packages,  of  a  declared  value  of  £1,867,  as  against  2,357  packages,  of  a  declared 
value  of  £3,470,  in  1913. 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  arrowroot  exported  in  1914  were  4  tons  5 
cwt.,  valued  at  £530,  as  compared  with  2  tons  4  cwt.,  valued  at  £248,  in  1913. 
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SHIPPING. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1914,  in 
comparison  with  1913,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 


1913.  1914. 

Tons.  Tons. 

British                                                                                    1,047,1*5  1,064,461 

American                                                                                 13,828  33,299 

German                                                                                   75,486  27,318 

Norwegian                                                                               38,409  36,594 

Dutch                                                                                      12,428  6,752 

Italian                                                                                     18,030  17,230 

Greek   4,828 

Danish                                                                                     13,206  13,462 

Swedish                                                                                     3,250  3,282 

Mexican   222 

Russian                                                                                        934  3,554 


Total   1,222,686  1,211,002 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DEMAND  FOR  PRINT  PAPER  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

There  has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  print  paper  in  New  Zealand  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  on  account  of  the  increased  circulation  of  newspapers,  and  the 
demand  is  on  the  increase.  The  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915  were  valued 
at  $902,765,  against  $872,860  for  the  same  period  in  1914. 

Previous  to  1914  Great  Britain  supplied  more  than  any  other  country,  with  Canada 
next,  but  now  Canada  is  well  in  the  lead.  The  urgency  became  so  great  that  the  news- 
paper interests  in  this  country  chartered  a  steamer  and  sent  it  to  British  Columbia 
for  a  3,000-ton  cargo  of  print  paper.  Print  paper  is  dutiable  at  21  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff,  with  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  imported  from 
the  British  dominions;  but  even  at  this  American  interests  might  get  some  business 
here  since  it  is  a  question  whether  Canada  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands. 

Print  paper  is  quoted  here  now  at  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  wholesale. — {United 
States  Consul- General  at  Auckland.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY. 

TI.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Venice  reports  that  the  question  of  Anglo-Italian  trade  rela- 
tions has  recently  been  discussed  in  the  Italian  press.  What  is  primarily  necessary, 
according  to  "  II  Commercio  Veneto  "  of  December  11,  is  to  render  commercial  inter- 
course easier  by  overcoming  the  general  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  British  and 
Italian  firms  alike,  to  conform  to  the  weights,  measures,  currency,  and  usages  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  exporting. 

German  firms,  it  is  remarked,  have  in  many  cases  found  a  means  of  acting  as  inter- 
mediaries between  traders  in  Italy  and  the  Fnited  Kingdom.  Their  travellers  spoke 
English,  Italian  and  French  and  for  this  reason  many  Italian  firms  conducted  their 
business  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  colonies  through  German  representa- 
tives. The  employment  of  Italian  representatives  speaking  English  is  advocated  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  elimination  in  the  future  of  the  intervention  of  German  firms. 

In  endeavouring  to  market  British  goods  in  Italy,  the  great  necessity  of  sending 
out  British  representatives  speaking  Italian  is  commented  upon.  British  commercial 
travellers,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  frequent  visitors  to  Italy,  while  there  is  not  a 
town  which  has  not  been  visited  by  German  travellers. 
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H.M.  Vice-Consul  adds  that  while  the  foregoing  remarks  contain  little,  if  any- 
thing, that  is  new,  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  the  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Anglo-Italian  trade  relations,  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  indication  of 
Italy's  readiness  to  replace  German  trade  by  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far 
as  sentiment  goes,  and  despite  the  practical  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  war,  pos- 
sibly never  has  the  time  been  more  opportune  for  improving  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  Mr.  Beak  regrets  to  state,  however,  that  his 
experience  has  been  similar  to  that  of  other  British  consular  officers  in  Italy,  inasmuch 
as  no  British  commercial  traveller  has  visited  Venice,  so  far  >as  he  is  aware,  since  the 
outbreak  of  war. —  (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  CROPS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Japanese  Official  Gazette  on  the  wheat  and  barley 
crops  in  Japan  for  the  year  1915,  has  been  forwarded  the  Department  by  the  acting 
trade  commissioner  at  Yokohama: — 

The  actual  result  of  the  wheat  and  barley  harvests  this  year  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  with  highly  interesting 
comment. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  especially  after  seeding,  weather  conditions  were 
very  unfavourable;  temperature  was  too  low  for  young  plants  to  sprout  and  after 
sprouting  plants  could  not  normally  grow  because  of  the  continuance  of  rainy  weather. 
However,  when  plants  began  to  put  forth  ears  the  weather  conditions  improved 
markedly  which  assisted  plants  to  grow  rapidly. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  a  marked  decline 
in  the  result  of  harvests,  but  later  on  it  was  found  that  such  fears  were  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  The  present  official  report,  indeed,  places  the  whole  result  of  harvests  at 
23,781,981  koku  which  figure  is  an  increase  by  2,537,056  koku  or  11-9  per  cent  on  the 
actual  result  for  the  previous  season,  and  by  1,987,629  koku  or  9-2  per  cent  on  the 
average  figure. 

This  is  the  highest  figure  ever  witnessed  except  1913  when  the  total  figure  reached 
25,050,454  koku,  the  figure  for  the  last  five  years  being  as  given  below: — 


WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  HARVESTS  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

Koku. 

1911   21,904,106 

1912   22,870,321 

1913   25,050,454 

1914   21,244,925 

1915   23,781,981 

Average   21,794,352 

1  koku  =  4  '9  6  bushels. 
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IMPORTS  OF  BOX  SHOOKS  INTO  BURMA. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  7,410  cubic  tons  of  white  pine  box  shooks, 
valued  at  $109,470,  were  imported  into  Burma  from  all  countries,  of  which  the  share 
oi  the  United  Kingdom  was  $84,510  and  that  of  Japan  $24,960.  During  the  pre- 
ceding year  only  3,892  cubic  tons  were  imported,  but  the  value  was  $129,700.  The 
increase  in  quantity  and  decrease  in  value  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915, 
was  due  to  the  larger  importation  of  the  cheap  Japanese  shooks  in  place  of  shooks 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imports  of  shooks  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan  for  the  three  years  ended  March  31,  1913  to  1915,  and  the  imports  during  the 
six  months  from  April  1  to  September  30,  1915,  were: —  < 


Countries. 

Year  ended  March  31 . 

April  1,  to 
September  30. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1915. 

United  Kingdom — 

Value  ;  

863 
$26,150 

152 
$5,030 
1,015 

3,702 
$125,240 

190 
$4,460 
3,892 

2,439 
$S4,510 

4,971 
$24,960 
7,410 

94 
$4,640 

820 
$17,300 
914 

Japan — 

Value    

Total  quantity  (cubic  tons)  

$31,180 

$129,700 

$109,470 

$21,940 

These  boxes  are  used  for  the  shipment  of  candles,  paraffin  wax,  tins  of  kerosene 
oil,  india-rubber,  and  cutch.  Practically  all  of  these  products  are  shipped  in  boxes 
made  from  imported  shooks.  Very  few  boxes  are  made  from  indigenous  woods. 
Purchases  of  imported  shooks  are  made  direct  by  the  consumers,  and  not  through 
local  brokers.  Contracts  are  made  by  the  managing  agents  in  Rangoon. — (United 
States  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
>f  vuvomber,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Channel  Islands  

3 

56 

45 

6 

3 

THE  JAPANESE  PULP  INDUSTRY. 

Pulp  is  produced  by  the  Oil  Paper  Manufacturing  Company's  branch  in  Japanese 
Saghalien,  the  Karafuto  Kogyo  (Saghalien  Industrial  Company),  and  the  Tokai 
Shiryo  Company.  The  first-named  started  operations  in  November  last  year,  and  the 
Kvoiid  in  September  last,  while  the  Tokai  Shiryo  Kaisha  has  been  in  business  since 
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1907.  The  Saghalien  branch  of  the  Oil  Paper  Mill  contemplates  turning  out  7,000 
tons  of  pulp  each  year.  Its  output  in  June  last  was  380  tons,  the  figure  increasing  to 
450  tons  in  July,  and  550  tons  in  August.  The  monthly  output  by  the  Karafuto  Kogyo 
Kaisha  ranges  from  400  to  500  tons  at  present,  but  in  future  the  annual  output  will 
probably  be  increased  to  8,500  tons.  The  monthly  output  by  the  Tokai  Shiryo  Kaisha 
is  at  present  700  tons.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  import  of  pulp  to  Japan 
from  Germany  amounted  to  20,000  tons  per  year,  but  this  has  been  entirely  cut  off. 
The  importation  from  Sweden  and  Norway  is  estimated  to  show  an  increase  this  year 
of  about  10,000  tons  as  against  previous  years.  The  deficit  may  be  covered  by  the 
increasing  output  on  the  part  of  three  Japanese  mills  referred  to.  The  home-made 
pulp  is  admitted  to  be  inferior  to  the  imports.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports 
of  pulp  from  January  1  to  July  31  this  year,  together  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year : — 

This  year.      Last  year. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Great  Britain   1,728  1,252 

Germany   624  12,969 

Sweden   17,471  10,986 

Norway   3,627  3,557 

Denmark   171  50 

United  States   689  191 

Other  countries   4,695  1,775 


Total   29,004  30,780 


(The  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


KNITTED  GOODS  (REQUIRED  IN  IRELAND. 

American  underwear  and  hosiery  have  come  to  furnish  a  large  portion  of 
Ireland's  requirements  in  these  lines.  The  trade  has  been  developing  for  several  years, 
but  has  greatly  increased  fcinee  August,  1914,  in  the  absence  of  competition  from  the 
mills  of  Saxony.  The  English  mills  also  are  understood  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of 
dyestuffs  and  needles. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Irish  buyers,  American  mills  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
demand  at  prices'  almost  as  low  as  those  paid  before  the  war  to  the  English  firms 
which  held  the  greater  part  of  this  trade. 

A  moderately  high  grade  of  American  hosiery  is  finding  favour  here,  and  a 
number  of  the  standard  American  brands  have  recently  become  familiar  in  Cork  shops. 
Mercerized  cotton  and  artificial  silk  of  rather  inexpensive  grades  are  the  surest  sellers. 
The  popular  taste  in  Ireland  has  always  been  for  heavy  woollen  hosiery,  but  the  younger 
people  are  now  turning  to  the  more  presentable  American  articles.  One  great  New 
York  hosiery  firm  has  had  success  here  because  of  the  enterprise  of  its  London  agent 
in  quoting  prices  c.i.f.  Cork;  and  the  value  of  the  simple  expedient  of  furnishing 
prices  for  goods  delivered  to  Cork,  or  even  to  Liverpool,  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

Freight  conditions  at  present  are  a  great  handicap,  as  goods  are  delayed  for  weeks 
and  months  on  the  road.  Probably  the  practice  of  making  sales  through  a  London  or 
Liverpool  agent,  who  shall  perpetually  keep  a  jobbing  stock  on  hand,  is  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  situation. 

The  American  underwear  sold  here  is  almost  exclusively  a  heavy  fleece-lined 
quality,  and  is  made  by  one  eastern  mill  in  America,  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
Irish  trade  in  this  popular  line.  Cheap  woollen  underwear,  which  is  sold  in  good 
quantities  here,  is  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  fine-quality  goods,  which  are  little 
used,  are  also  of  British  make.  But  the  most  common  single  line  purchased  is  the 
American  fleece-lined  article  mentioned,  which  is  at  present  bought  by  dealers  at 
$4.60  per  dozen  garments  and  sold  at  retail  for  45  cents  per  garment.  The  margin  of 
profit  to  jobbers  in  negligible,  and  they  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  find  any  other 
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American  line  of  equal  quality  on  which  they  could  make  a  little  profit.  The  popularity 
of  the  present  line  is  such  that  their  travellers  are  virtually  forced  to  deal  in  it. — • 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

FOREIGN  TRADE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Foreign  Office  as  a  new  department  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Extension  of  Powers)  Act,  1915.  This  Act  gives  power  to 
prohibit  trade  by  any  person,  firm,  or  company  in  the  United  ■  Kingdom  with  any 
enemy  persons  or  association  established  in  neutral  countries. 

As  the  Foreign  Trade  Department  will  be  concerned  with  preventing  trade  by 
British  firms  and  companies  with  the  enemy  in  neutral  countries,  it  has  been  decided 
to  merge  with  it  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  which 
has  had  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  measures  already  taken  to  prevent  trading  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  staff  of  which  will  continue  to  perform  the  same  duties,  as  members 
of  the  new  department,  in  addition  to  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  the  new 
Act. 

Questions  of  contraband  or  the  hindrance  of  oversea  trade  between  neutrals  and 
the  enemy  and  the  licensing  of  exports  from  this  country,  and  all  questions  of  trading 
with  the  enemy  other  than  those  described  above,  will  continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  departments  which  have  hitherto  been  charged  with  these  questions. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  for  British  interests  of  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  advice  and  assistance  of  business  men  will  be  invited  through  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  trade  organizations.  It  is  recognized  that  the  success  of  this 
policy  will  depend  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  the  business  community.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  business  men  will  be  willing  to  aid  the  department,  and  also  that 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  consult  it  in  any  matter  in  which  it  can  be  of  assistance  to 
them. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East.  - 


Week  ending  January  21,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 



Bushels. 

248,047 
42,099 

100,393 
46,418 
45,180 

1  Oil  °.44 

156,348 

41,963 

334,288 
10  924 

101  tiQZ, 

i  iax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Bushels. 

2,964,342 
1.126,989 
1,513,918 
805,861 
1,631,292 
3,677,418 
1,528,389 
984,941 
712,293 

4,424,707 
167,080 
2,139,515 
1,447,386 

93  19-t  mi 

Bushels. 

719,43n 
350,469 
471,230 
177,577 

OOn  OA? 

282,890 
1  937  461 
630,171 
384  151 
163J39 

1,905,529 
75  598 
839^450 
894  Ofifl 

8  7fi1  773 

CJj  i  ''1,1   f  O 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,932,425 
1,605,009 
2,250,108 
1,029,856 
2,078,288 
5,829,406 
2,314,908 
1,439,024 
917,995 

6,757,820 
391,377 
3,147,017 
2,271,446 

85,452 
164,558 

t  i    rp    T>~     ii  _ 

118,921 

1  f>7  £i83 
LVl  ,Ooo 

l,1 , "\TT^  1 1  ,  n  v~v-i    "1^1  *-nro  i-r^Y*  (~*r\ 

9Q  QQQ 

r       iirtnur — 
Dominion  Government  Elevator  ..... 

91,296 
117,775 

DO,  OOI 

Calgary  .L/om.  vjrovernmeni    Levator. . .  . 
S  iskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

lotal  interior  terminal  elevators 

,               TT  , 

1  974  749 

7P.X  031 

33,944,677 

39,499 

1  9^9  fiPifi 

X,  60S,  U'JIJ 

266,236 
1,558,391 

94,510 
105  431 
45,' 695 

4  730 

«70<J 

8,246 

91  93Q 

7,068 

138,739 
1,388,261 
327:245 

245,636 

18,911 

31  307 

1,854,245 

317,478 

365,652 
78,218 
987,580 
2,049,935 
41 

634,606 
137,869 

317,478 

365,652 
231,578 
1,803,847 
2,180,233 
129 
774,124 
137,869 

1,656,617 

740,083 
1,335,400 
1,110,531 
13,578 
1,403,973 

193,602 

|  12,264,694 

_>x  'iiauu — 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

153  360 
801,989 
109,595 

14,278 
22,703 

T.tiin,  G.  T.  P   

|88 

139,518 

Kingston— 

671,019 

976,678 

8,920 

M  jntreal— 

740,083 
502,455 
1,994 
3,873 
820,332 
193,602 

7,502,737 

No.  2  

810,512 
1,108,537 
9,705 
395,116 

22,433 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

188,525 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

4,505,010 

247,939 

/  +88 
(.  8,920 

32,185,259 

13,512,419 

1,511,592 

r  tss 

I  824,258 

|  48,063,616 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
January  21,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators.  ' 

Public 
Ele  vators 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat — 

Bushels. 

84,035 
10,038,821 

A    A  f\f*   O  AO 

4,406,  848 
2,991,284 
1,484,657 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Zo0,000 
2,577,561 
1,214,662 
1,493,942 
463,805 
196,707 

Bushels. 

314,040 
13,617,324 
5,905,160 
4,616,683 
7,001,451 
223,015 
3,324 
4,056,798 

1,000,942 
283, 650 
131,457 
53,019 
26,308 
3,372 
59,643 

2,671,097 

1,326,058 

21,676,745 

1,558,391 

9,502,737 

30,737,873 

1  a  ah  yen: 
1,44/  ,oot) 

1,477,386 

Oats— 

Zo,  124,  lol 



6Z,  ioo,  lOv 

120,744 
3,923,760 
1,802,667 

557,518 

2,459 
98,670 
49,931 
52  286 

7^007 
18,948 
16,235 

27,890 
2,294,800 

0UU,U04 

82,367 
131,904 
357,872 
810,123 

151,093 
6,317,330 
2,652,652 
692,171 
138,911 
376,820 
2,359,382 

T7\,   "Mo   1  PpoH 
No  1  TTapH 

No  2  H 

OfVior 

TYifalo.  Oafo. 

1,533,024 

7,937,713 

245,636 

4,505,010 

12,688,359 

824,060 
8,761,773 

824,060 
13,512,419 

Barlev  

"XTn    3  pvtra  H  W 

142,176 
67^340 
'  22 

142,176 
742,426 
336',041 

OO,  i  <  0 

99,735 
165,441 

Nn   3  f!  W 

660,519 
33l'065 
55,773 
77,302 
149,473 

14,557 
4' 354 

NTn  4. 

Feed  

22,433 
15,968 

Other 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

1,274,742 

650,537 
75,155 
29,838 

18,911 

247,939 

1,541,592 

27,628 
1,294 
80 

6  SO,  165 
76,449 
29,918 

No.  3  C.W  

28,501 
784,031 

305 

8,920 

37,726 

Totals,  Flax  

31,307 

8,920 
88 

824,258 
88 

32,944,677 

1,854,245 

12,264,694 

48,063,616 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  YEARS. 


Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  21,  1916,  with  comparisons  for 
two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

■January  31,  1916 — 

Bush. 

21,676,745 
1,447,386 
1,558,391 
7,368,041 
137,869 

Bush. 

9,996,486 
824,060 
295,854 

4,846,144 

Bush. 

31  673,231 
2,271,446 
1,854,245 

12,214,185 
137,869 

T..      „.          ,.   (9  1       TO  1  Z 

January  <si,  laio — 

32,188,432 

5,132,925 
283,132 
1,774,803 
5,947,181 
254,227 

15,962,544 
2,884,288 

48,150,976 

8,017,214 
283,132 

2,751,483 
10,343,887 
291,442 

January  22,  1914— 

Public  elevators  in  the  East    

976,680 
4,396,706 
37,215 

13,392,269 

19.532,061 
4.006,037 
6,260,288 
110,719 

2,294,889 

7,862,961 
3,238,453 
3,679,277 

21,687,158 

18,395,022 
7,244,090 
9,939,565 
110,719 

20,909,105 

14,780,291 

35,6>9,306 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

67.  Groceries. — A  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  in  Newfoundland  wishes  to  be  put 
into  touch  with  Canadian  wholesale  grocers  issuing  catalogues  describing  goods  and 
prices. 

68.  Dyewood  extracts. — A  London  firm  who  are  purchasers  of  dyewood  extracts 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  which  must  be  c.i.f. 
London. 

69.  Oil  cans,  screwdrivers,  bottles  and  machines. — A  French  firm  desires  to 
receive  the  names  and  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles 
in  large  quantities :  Oil  cans  for  sewing  machines,  small  screwdrivers  for  sewing 
machines,  small  bottles  for  vaseline  oil,  sewing  machines,  and  knitting  machines. 

70.  Belting. — A  Huddersfield  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of 
leather  belting.  , 

71.  Picture  frames. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  composition 
mouldings,  gilt  slips  and  flats,  also  oak  mouldings. 

72.  Mouldings. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  walnut  and  walnut  composition 
mouldings,  also  gilt  mouldings. 

73.  Mouldings. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  plain  oak  and  finished 
mouldings,  also  what  are  known  as  raw  oak  mouldings. 

74.  Enamelware. — A  Birmingham  commission  agent  with  large  connections 
wishes  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  enamelled  household  utensils,  also 
utensils  made  of  sheet  metal. 

75.  Crude  magnesite. — A  Manchester  firm  of  chemical  merchants  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  crude  magnesite.  They  are  prepared  to 
purchase  large  quantities. 

76.  Timber. — A  firm  in  France  inquires  for  the  names  of  Canadian  firms  export- 
ing timber,  particularly  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1+5  cents). 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 


Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

With  France. 
'With  Germany. 
With  United  Kingdom. 
With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 


Part  IV.— Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  Tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 


Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 


Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Frete.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exch  nge  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Cjmercio  Apaitado  129C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.   B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab'e 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting    Trade    Commissioner,     Sun  Building 
Clare      street,      Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Biilding,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring   Gardens,   Manchester.    Cable  Ad- 

d  ess,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.   T.   Lithgow,   87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia, 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar     Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British    onsul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 
Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
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which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith.) 

Manchester.  January  10,  1916- 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Prices  during  the  month  of  December  have,  in  general,  continued  unsatisfactory, 
especially  when  the  high  transportation  and  other  charges  are  considered.  Much  of 
the  fruit  on  sale,  whether  Canadian  or  American,  has  not  been  in  good  condition,  and 
the  very  fair  prices  frequently  received  for  best  parcels  indicates  that  this  has  been 
no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  general  result.  Supplies,  though  lighter  than  last  year, 
have  been  heavy  as  compared  with  the  earlier  months  of  the  season,  being  a  little  less 
only  than  during  November.  Demand  has  proved  much  smaller  than  was  expected  by 
the  trade,  the  Christmas  demand  being  especially  disappointing.  The  holiday  demand 
slackened  off  very  much  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  on  account  of  the  congestion  in 
railway  freights,  buyers  not  caring  to  take  the  risk  of  their  purchases  failing  to  arrive 
in  time  for  Christmas  selling,  and  thus  having  on  their  hands  quantities  of  a  perish- 
able commodity  during  the  comparatively  slack  weeks  of  the  opening  year.  Unfor- 
tunately also  nearly  half  of  the  supplies  received  came  in  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  many  were  still  further  delayed  by  slowness  in  discharging,  due  to  dock 
congestion,  shortage  of  dock  and  cartage  labour,  etc.,  so  that  they  could  not  be  offered 
for  the  Christmas  trade.  All  distributing  centres  have  felt  the  slackening  of  demand, 
but  in  London,  conditions  have  been  particularly  unsatisfactory,  large  and  unexpected 
quantities  of  English  apples  having  reached  this  market  at  a  date  when  usually  the 
English  apple  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  situation.  Many  country  buyers  also 
who  usually  purchase  the  higher  quality  imported  apple  have  bought  locally  rather 
than  risk  delays  in  railway  transit  from  the  large  marketing  centres. 


BARREL  APPLES. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  Ontario  apples  noted 
during  the  past  month,  none  of  the  extremely  inferior  No.  3  packs  commented  on  in 
the  last  report  having  been  observed.  Some  packs  from  shippers,  who  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  on  the  market,  have  been  particularly  good,  and  have  brought  prices 
corresponding  to  reputation  and  quality.  There  has  been  some  bronzing  and  waste 
in  recent  shipments  to  Liverpool. 

Recent  Nova  Scotia  arrivals  in  London,  ex  ss.  Rappahannock  and  Shenandoah 
have  had  a  large  percentage  of  slack  and  wasty  parcels,  especially  the  softer  varieties. 
The  Nova  Scotia  shipments  to  Liverpool  ex  ss.  Durango  also  had  a  large  proportion  of 
slack  barrels,  and  of  bronzed  apples,  especially  Kings  and  Greenings.    Prices  even  on 
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the  best  lots  were  not  satisfactory  and  on  the  unsound  fruit  they  dropped  to  an 
extremely  low  level.  Parcels  withdrawn  from  the  auction  on  account  of  the  low  bid- 
ding showed  further  deterioration  when  next  offered,  and  brought  still  lower  prices. 

BARREL  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
Canadian  and  American  barrel  apples  were  sold  during  the  month  of  December,  in 
the  four  principal  distributing  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sound,  commercial, 
tight  packs  only  are  taken  into  account,  and  neither  top  prices  received  for  small  parcels 
of  especially  fine  apples  nor  the  low  prices  received  for  wasty  or  unsound  fruit  are 
noted : — 


Ontario — 

London. 

Manches 

ter. 

Liverpool 

Glasgow. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

Baldwins, 

1  

21  to 

23 

20 

tr>  93 

+  /->  oc 
tO  40 

2  

18 

21 

i  a 

J.  D 

99 

Id 

3  

10 

12 

14 

10 

14 

G.  Russets, 

28 

25 

28 

25 

28 

2  

22 

24 

22 

25 

21 

23 

3  

17 

18 

13 

16 

12 

16 

Spies, 

1  

22 

25 

24 

30 

2  

21*  ' 

19 

22 

6d.  18 

21 

3  

12 

14 

13 

15 

12 

14 

Cranberry, 

21 

25 

24 

2  

18 

21 

18 

6d. 

3  

14 

15 

13 

15 

17 

20 

2  

12 

6d. 

14 

17 

3  

10 

3d. 

11 

13 

Ben  Davis, 

1  

16 

17 

93 

2  

14 

9fi 

3  

10 

12 

Kings, 

1  

22 

25 

23 

26 

2  

18 

9d. 

22 

93 

3  

14 

6d. 

12 

14 

Stark, 

9^ 

2  

20 

22 

3  

11 

Greenings, 

20 

24 

26 

27 

18 

20 

19 

22 

3  

12 

14 

15 

Nova  Scotia — 

Blenheims, 

1.  

  16  to  17 

2  

  14  15 

3  

Fallawater, 

1  

13 

16 

2  

12 

12 

13 

3  

  11  6d. 

10 

11 

6d. 

Ribstons, 

2  

  15  20 

3                   .  . 

  10  14 

Kings, 

1  

  15  16 

13 

"l5 

2  

  14  15 

12 

14 

3  

  10  13 

10 

J.1 

2  

  18  20 

3  

  14  18 

Baldwins, 

1  

  14  15 

14 

15 

2  

  13  14 

13 

3  

10 

12 

Stark, 

1  

  13  15 

13 

15 

2  

  11  13 

11 

3  

  10  12 

9 

10 

Virginia — 

Albemarles, 

17 

21 

21 

28 

20 

23 

22 

25 

19 

23 

18 

23 

New  York — 

Greenings, 

23 

25 

24 

Baldwins, 

19 

23 

16 

18 

Maine — 

Baldwins, 

1  

14 

19 

14 

18 

2  

12 

15 

11 

13 
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BOX  APPLES. 

The  box  apple  market  has  been  very  weak,  and  shows  little  sign  of  improvement. 
Favourable  indications  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  induced  considerable  purchases 
of  California  Newtowns  by  British  dealers,  and  unwillingness  to  meet  an  early  loss 
has  led  to  constant  accumulation  of  stocks  and  to  final  sales  at  unremunerative  prices. 
Washington  and  Oregon  apples  have  also  arrived  in  considerable  quantities,  and  a  large 
proportion,  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory  price,  is  being  held.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  tables  furnished,  box  apple  receipts,  during  both  December  and  November,  have 
been  considerably  greater  than  last  year. 

A  car  of  Okanagan  (British  Columbia)  box  apples,  Jonathans,  Baldwins,  Wageners, 
Grimes  Golden,  Starks,  Ontarios,  Spitzenbergs,  was  sold  by  private  sale  in  Glasgow 
early  in  the  month.  The  red  varieties  were  fine  fruit  in  excellent  condition,  and  made 
good  prices.  The  Grimes  Goldens  were  fine  apples,  but  beginning  to  soften.  This 
variety,  moreover  is  not  appreciated,  and  does  not  command  a  high  price.  There  were 
far  too  many  large  apples  in  the  shipment  to  suit  the  demand,  which  does  not  take 
readily  anything  larger  than  125.  Some  of  the  Ontarios  were  as  large  as  56,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Spitzenbergs  ran  from  64  to  100.  Another  British  Columbia 
car  of  Spitzenbergs,  Ganos,  and  Kome  Beauties  sold  in  Glasgow  at  auction  a  few  days 
later.  They  were  fine  fruit  in  excellent  condition,  but  were  penalized  in  price  on 
account  of  large  sizes.  Two  other  cars  of  Okanagan  Valley  Newtowns  and  Spitzen- 
bergs, excellent  fruit,  were  offered  at  auction  in  Manchester  at  a  time  of  very  slack 
demand,  and,  after  being  withdrawn  twice  on  account  of  low  bidding,  were  finally 
disposed  of  at  comparatively  low  prices.  Two  cars  of  Kootenay  Jonathans,  Spitzen- 
bergs, Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  Yellow  Newtowns,  sold  in  London,  contained  some  excel- 
lent fruit,  but  were  more  or  less  irregular  in  grading  and  sizing.  They  were  in  good 
condition  with  the  exception  of  many  of  the  Coxes,  which  were  showing  waste.  A 
Harrop  (B.C.),  pack  of  Coxes  examined  in  the  shipment  were  smaller,  better  coloured, 
and  superior  in  market  value. 

Some  very  fine  Ontario  boxed  apples  were  noted  in  Glasgow.  Some  seen  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  were  from  fair  to  excellent  in  quality  but  often  slack  and 
irregular  in  sizing. 

BOX  APPLE  PRICES. 

Box  apple  prices  during  December  have  been  as  follows: — 

Glasgow—  Ontario,  December  3:  Baldwins,  1,  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  3d.,  2,  5s.  3d;  Green- 
ings, 1,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  2,  6s.  9d;  Kings,  1,  8s.  6d.,  2,  5s.  9d;  Wagners,  1,  7s.  3d.; 
Spies,  1,  4  tier,  8s.  6d.,  5  tier,  6s.  6d.,  2,  5s.  3d. ;  Peewaukee,  1,  5s.  6d. ;  Seek,  1,  6s.  3d. ; 
Cranberry,  1,  4  tier,  7s.,  5  tier,  6s.  9d. ;  Mann,  1,  5  tier,  7s.  6d.,  2,  5s.  3d.  December  7 : 
Spies,  Fancy,  lis.,  1,  10s.  9d.,  2,  10s.  3d;  Baldwin,  Fancy,  10s.  6d.,  1,  10s.  3d.;  Green- 
ing, Fancy,  10s.  6d.,  1,  7s.  6d.  to  9s.;  Kusset,  1,  10s.  Most  Ontario  box  apples  are  sold 
by  private  sale,  the  prices  of  which  are  not  readily  available.  The  figures  above  are 
auction  prices.  British  Columbia:  Private  sale,  current  prices,  December  11, 
Ontarios,  No.  1,  8s.;  Grimes  Golden,  No.  1,  8s.  6d;  Jonathans,  Wageners,  Baldwins, 
Spitzenbergs,  No.  1,  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  Auction  sale,  December  14.  Spitzenberg  No. 
1,  size  100,  lis.  9d.,  110,  Is.  9d.;  90,  lis.;  80,  10s.;  Eome  Beauty,  No.  1,  100,  9s.;  110, 
9s.  6d. ;  120,  10s. ;  90,  8s.  6d. ;  80,  8s. ;  Gano,  No.  1,  100,  8s.  9d. ;  110,  7s.  9d. ;  120,  8s. 
3d.;  130,  8s.  6d.;  90,  7s.  3d.;  80,  7s. 

London. — British  Columbia.  Private  sale,  Coxes  Orange,  1,  7s.  6d.  to  19b.; 
Spitzenberg,  1,  9s.  to  12s.  6d. ;  Jonathans,  1,  8s.  6d. 

Liverpool. — No  Canadians  offered  at  auction.  California  Newtowns,  5s.  6d.  to 
7s. ;  Oregon  Newtowns,  8s.  to  lis.  6d. ;  Washington  Kome  Beauties,  7s.  3d.  to  8s.  9d. ; 
Winesaps,  8s.  6d.  to  10s. 
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Manchester. — Ontario.  Sale  14th.  Baldwins,  1,  6s.  2,  5s.;  Spies,  2,  6s.  9d.; 
Ontario,  2,  4s.  6d. ;  Russet,  1,  6s.  9d.,  2,  5s.  4d. ;  Greenings,  2,  5s.  British  Columbia. 
Yellow  Newtowns,  1,  size  100-110,  8s.  to  8s.  9d. ;  120-130,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Spitzen- 
bergs,  1,  90's,  6s.  9d.;  100,  8s.;  110,  9s.;  120,  9s.  6d.  California,  6s.  to  7s.;  Oregon 
Newtowns,  8s.  3d.  to  10s.  3d.    Washington  Rome  Beauties,  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  6d. 

Shippers  should  note,  in  the  prices  above,  to  what  an  extent  size  governs  price. 


APPLE   IMPORTS   INTO   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports,  (in  cwts.)  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Statistical  office,  Customs  House,  London,  makes  it  possible 
to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  total  apple  imports,  the  quantities  that  come  from 
Canada.  It  has  not  proved  possible  to  segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  the 
years  1914  and  1913  :— 

1915.  1914.  1913. 

Week  ending  December  4 — 

Total  imported   129,921       124,268  102,358 

From  Canada   51,810   

Week  ending  December  11 — 

Total  imported   71,233       117,097  150,285 

From  Canada   13,668   

Week  ending  December  18 — 

Total  imported   126,814       161,523  115,829 

From  Canada   34,927   

Week  ending  December  25 — 

Total  imported..    ..   98,426         88,872  65,298 

From  Canada   36,160   

Week  ending  January  1 — 

Total  imported   22,935       117,508  40,044 

From  Canada   2,810  .... 

It  will  be  noted  from  above  tables  that,  during  the  period  considered,  Canadian 
apples  have  formed  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  apples  imported. 

For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30th,  apple  imports  were  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

2,794,456  2,363,467  2,924,108 


RE-EXPORTS,  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  APPLES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  statistics  (in  cwts.)  of  the  re-export  of 
foreign  and  colonial  apples  from  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  month  of  November, 
in  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915  :— 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

14,867  26,163  1,623 

For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  the  figures  are: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

113,259  68,071  87,778 


FRUIT   IMPORTS   INTO   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  December,  1913,  1914  and  1915: — 

1915.  1914.  1913. 

Bananas  bunches.       495,786  623,963  513,333 

Oranges  cwts.     1,018,039  1,165,469  1,199,948 

Pears                                                               "            15,781  27,099  6,181 
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For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1915,  fruit  importations  were: — 


1915.  1914.  1913. 

Apricots  and  peaches  cwts.          8,960  30,314  9,463 

Bananas  bunches.    7,732,107  8,417,418  7,109,219 

Oranges  cwts.     5,088,913  4,034,272  4,705,015 

Pears                                                             "          196,080  383,667  710,911 

Plums                                                              "           137,776  207,680  409,877 


Banana  and  orange  statistics  are  given  as  indicating  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  principal  fruits  that  compete  with  the  apples  on  the  market. 


APPLE    SUPPLY    IN  LIVERPOOL. 


The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915 : — 

Week  ending  on                                1913.  1914.  1915. 

or  about                             Barrels.    Boxes.  Barrels.    Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes. 

December    7                             26,197     10,104  31,910     12,687     29,355  13,929 

14                              52,671     17,382  52,413       1,462     47,165  14,943 

21                               7,124       9,885  28,185     29,944     16,072  52,631 

28                               6,838       2,296  40,769     30,274          300  534 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  gathered  by  the  same  firm  showing  total 
quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the  *Liverpool  market 
from  July  1  to  December  28,  1915,  and  corresponding  weeks  of  1914  and  1913 : — 

1913-14.  1914-15.  1915-16. 

Barrels.  Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes. 

407,208  140,444  486,647  182,492  277,248  214,290 


APPLE   SITUATION  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kotterdam,  Holland,  furnishes  the  following 
information  as  to  apple  market  conditions  in  Holland. 

"  Apples  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  shipped  direct  to  Holland,  almost 
exclusively  in  steamers  of  the  Holland  America  Line. 

All  apples,  whether  packed  in  boxes  or  in  barrels,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Canadian  apples  are  much  appreciated  in  Holland,  especially  the  following  varie- 
ties:   Kings,  Baldwins,  Spies,  Golden  Bussets  and  Gravensteins. 

There  is  a  decided  preference  for  fruit  in  boxes,  and  the  importers  consider  the 
western  United  States  boxed  apple  a  very  good  apple.  In  normal  times,  the  prospects 
for  selling  apples  of  similar  grade  and  quality  from  British  Columbia  would  be  very 
favourable.  The  'following  varieties  of  boxed  apples  are  preferred:  Yellow  New- 
towns,  Spitzenbergs,  Borne  Beauties,  Winesaps  and  Ortleys.  Special  insistence  is  laid 
upon  soundness  and  good  colour. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  foreign  apple  market  here  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. In  normal  times,  much  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  apples  received  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  sold  to  German  fruit  dealers  from  the  Bhine  prov- 
inces and  Westphalia,  who  frequently  attended  the  auctions  held  by  Dutch  apple 
receivers  at  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Under  present  conditions,  this  re-exportation 
to  Germany  has  ceased.  Canadian  and  American  apples  shipped  by  the  Holland- 
America  Line  must  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust,  which  guarantees 
that  they  shall  be  consumed  in  Holland  or  re-exported  only  to  the  Dutch  colonies  and 
neutral  countries  for  consumption  there. 

The  apple  crop  in  Holland  has  been  very  large  this  season,  therefore  the  demand 
for  Canadian  and  American  apples  is  limited,  and  only  small  parcels  of  choice  quality 
could  find  a  market  here. 

The  principal  apple  importers  in  Holland  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  File  No.  A-1957). 
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TRADE  OPINIONS. 

The  following  "  trade  opinions "  are  either  extracts  from  letters  or  reproductions  of 
opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews  with  fruit  brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly  with  a  number  of  matters  of  interest  to  shippers : — 


"  Delays  in  discharging  at  all  receiving  centres  have  been  due  not  only  to  shortage 
of  labour  both  for  dock  labour  and  for  the  necessary  cartage,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
Government  supplies  must  always  be  given  first  attention.  Cartage  in  London  has 
also  been  very  difficult  to  secure  and  considerably  increased  rates  are  being  paid.  On 
account  of  inexperienced  and  unhandy  dock  labour,  the  percentage  of  breakage  and 
damage  to  box  fruit  is  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  more  than  in  normal  times." 


"  A  big  Australian  and  Tasmanian  apple  crop  is  reported,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  should  reach  the  English  market  about  the  end  of  April  or  first  of  March." 


"  I  (London  wholesaler)  believe  that  Canadian  box  apple  shippers  would  be  well 
advised  to  adopt  the  American  western  standard  box  for  shipments  to  this  market. 
It  may  be  that  the  Canadian  box  contains  as  good  a  weight  as  the  American,  but  it 
certainly  looks  smaller.    Buyers  have  frequently  remarked  this  to  me." 


"  One  London  boat  on  which  apples  were  carried  arrived  on  the  30th  of  November ; 
dock  congestion  prevented  her  from  getting  a  berth  till  December  9,  and  the  apples 
were  not  all  out  of  her  until  December  14." 


"  Small  size  does  not  affect  the  price  obtainable  for  sound  well-coloured  Cox's 
Orange  Pippins.  Thus,  in  two  Kootenay  (British  Columbia)  cars  now  selling  on  this 
(London)  market,  one  pack  of  small  firm  apples  will  bring  quite  2s.  to  3s.  more  than 
another  larger  but  softer  lot." 


"  Whenever  Canada  starts  shipping  box  apples  in  considerable  quantities,  it  will 
probably  be  advisable  to  have  a  representative  on  the  market,  with  power  to  direct 
shipments  to  various  centres,  to  sell  by  private  sale,  if  deemed  best,  or  to  act  in  the 
shippers'  interests  at  auctions,  authorizing  withdrawals  when  the  bidding  is  not  satis- 
factorily high.  Washington  and  Oregon  owe  a-  great  part  of  their  success  on  this 
market  to  this  policy." 


"  We  have  never  had  a  season  when  the  English  apple  was  offered  in  London  in 
such  quantities  as  this  year  right  up  until  Christmas.  This  has  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  low  prices  for  imported  apples  that  have  prevailed." 


"  The  British  Columbia  apples  we  (Glasgow  wholesaler)  have  received  this  season 
have  had  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  large  sizes.  Ontarios,  most  of  which  run  from 
56  to  104,  and  Starks  from  80  to  113  move  very  slowly  and  at  low  prices.  125  to  163 
are  the  popular  sizes." 


"  The  classification  of  apples  as  tight  or  slack  on  the  Glasgow  market  is  altogether 
in  the  interests  of  the  shipper.  The  broker  in  many  cases  is  disposing  of  apples  that 
he  has  bought,  and  so  is  interested  in  having  as  large  a  proportion  sold  as  tights  as 
possible.  In  other  cases,  when  he  is  selling  on  shippers'  account,  competition  makes 
him  anxious  to  secure  as  good  a  price  as  possible  for  the  latter.  Here  barrels  are 
classified  as  tights,  ticks,  shakes  and  slacks,  and  no  barrel  is  placed  in  any  other  than 
the  tight  class  unless  a  sound  can  be  heard  when  it  is  shaken.  In  Liverpool,  where  the 
classification  is  stricter  and  rather  favours  the  buyer,  any  barrel  not  tight  is  called  a 
slack,  and  the  proportion  of  barrels  sold  as  slacks  is  much  greater  than  in  Glasgow." 
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"  In  Liverpool  the  final  test  of  a  slack  pack  is  the  hollow  sound  heard  when  tap- 
ping the  barrel  head.  Even  when  no  sound  can  be  obtained  by  shaking  the  barrel,  this 
is  sufficient  to  place  a  barrel  in  the  slack  class,  for  which  the  price  is  bound  to  be  from 
2s.  to  4s.  less  than  for  tights.  All  barrels  that  tap  slack,  whether  silent  on  shaking, 
slight  ticks,  or  giving  a  distinct  rattle,  are  catalogued  as  slacks.  We  do  not  think  this 
involves  unfairness  to  the  shipper,  as  most  buyers  before  bidding  have  special  reports 
on  each  lot  from  their  own  men,  who  have  personally  examined  them  on  the  quay. 
They  thus  know  pretty  well  what  they  are  buying  and  are  willing  to  bid  higher  on  the 
better  slacks." 


"  In  Scotland,  the  Ontario  apple  barrel  is  a  great  favourite,  much  preferred  to 
that  of  the  States.  The  size  of  the  Nova  Scotia  barrel  handicaps  it  on  this  market, 
and  some  buyers  do  not  care  to  handle  it  at  all  on  this  account." 


"  Many  apples  ordinarily  sold  as  tights  in  Glasgow  have  had,  this  year,  to  be 
classified  as  shakes,  because  the  shortage  of  carters  has  frequently  made  it  necessary 
for  apples  to  stand  on  the  quay  for  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  sale,  with  resulting 
deterioration." 


"  In  twenty-five  years'  experience,  I  have  never  received  a  tight  barrel  that  was 
catalogued  slack,  but  I  have  many  slack  barrels  that  were  sold  as  tights."  (Glasgow 
buyer). 


"  Under  present  abnormal  conditions,  direct  business  between  Canadian  shippers 
and  British  wholesalers,  without  passing  through  the  auctions,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
extended.  The  risks  of  buying  on  the  other  side  are  too  great,  and  buyers  naturally 
prefer  to  buy  here,  where  they  can  see  exactly  what  they  are  getting." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  January  7,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

Several  firms  have  inquired  for  picture  frames  and  timber  suitable  for  their 
manufacture.  Supplies  were  formerly  obtained  from  Norway,  Holland,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Plain  oak  and  finished  mouldings  are  now  being  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  one  large  buyer  states  that  he  would  prefer  to  transact  business  with  Can- 
ada if  manufacturers  can  supply  what  are  known  as  raw  oak  mouldings.  One  importer 
can  take  50,000  feet  of  3-inch  walnut  and  2-inch  walnut  compo.  mouldings,  and  2-inch, 
3-inch,  and  4-inch  gilt  mouldings.  Another  importer  states  that  he  can  purchase  large 
quantities  of  composition  mouldings,  gilt  slips  and  flats,  such  as  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  import  from  Germany.  (The  names  and  addresses  of  inquirers  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.    Refer  Trade  Inquiries,  Nos.  71,  72,  73.) 

ENAMELLED  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

From  time  to  time  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  demand  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  enamelled  household  utensils,  and  information  has  been  furnished  regarding 
sources  of  supply,  the  condition  of  home  production,  etc.    The  following  illustrations 
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give  an  idea  of  the  designs  in  general  use  for  saucepans,  jugs,  teapots  and  candles- 
sticks.  The  prices  in  British  currency  attached  thereto  will  enable  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  decide  whether  they  can  produce  profitably  or  not.  Current  wholesale 
prices  are  about  20  per  cent  less  than  those  appended  to  the  illustrations.  Illustrations 
of  jelly  moulds,  frying  pans,  wash  basins,  pie  dishes,  coffee  pots,  canisters,  slicers, 
baths,  colanders,  vegetable  sets,  etc.,  in  popular  demand  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  by  interested  parties. 


TEAPOTS. 


SAUCEPAN. 

{With  round  handle  and  improved  rim.) 


LEAF  CANDLESTICK. 
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According  to  the  Ironmonger  of  December  25 :  "  The  resources  of  the  cutlery 
trade  in  Sheffield  having  become  hopelessly  inadequate,  some  of  the  manufacturers 
there  have  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  engaging  the  services  of  the  numerous 
repairers  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

Bad  as  things  are,  they  will  certainly  be  worse  in  1916,  and  a  comparative  failure 
in  the  supply  of  ordinary  cutlery  is  inevitable.  War  Office  specifications  which  have 
been  circulated  this  week  ask  for  still  more  millions,  and  the  authorities  insist  on 
greatly  increased  supplies  even  if  private  trade  goes  to  the  wall.  Their  attitude  is 
that  the  public  must,  be  prepared  to  do  without  cutlery  if  there  is  no  surplus  after 
supplying  the  troops.  It  is  understood  that  the  makers  have  arranged  to  place  80  per 
cent  of  their  whole  resources  at  the  service  of  the  military  authorities,  leaving  only 
a  fifth  of  the  output  for  private  customers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  this  insignifi- 
cant balance  it  is  likely  that  preference  will  be  given  to  buyers  in  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries  because  of  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  as  much  export 
trade  as  possible." 

THREATENED   BOOT  FAMINE. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  should  make  note  of  the  following 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  of  December  30 :  "  It  looks  as  if  in 
a  short  time  the  civilian  population  of  this  country  will  be  faced  with  a  boot  famine. 
In  the  Leeds  district  all  the  boot  manufacturers  are  now  very  busy  on  neavy  orders 
for  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  and  every  skilled  operative  has  to  be  kept  to  this  work. 
Enlistments  among  boot  trade  operatives  have  been  very  numerous,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  labour  to  carry  out  the  urgent  military  orders.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  hides  in  the  country,  and  the  price  is  not  high,  but  here  again  the 
labour  problem  is  becoming  acute.  Modern  methods  by  which  the  time  occupied  in 
tanning  is  very  much  reduced,  have  relieved  the  situation  up  to  now,  but  the  demands 
of  the  huge  armies  of  the  Allies  are  so  enormous  that  the  strain  is  being' felt." 


BRITISH   EMPIRE   TRADE  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  above  subject  appeared  in  the  London  Morning 
Post  of  January  3 :  u  With  a  view  to  focussing  the  opinion  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  British  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce,  which 
is  the  representative  body  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Dominions,  is  convening  a  conference  in  London 
next  June.  Various  aspects  of  the  question,  such  as  preferential  trade  relations, 
measures  against  the  dumping  of  enemy  goods  within  the  Empire,  amendment  of  laws 
relating  to  nationalization,  the  prohibiting  of  contracts  with  aliens,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference  in  taxation,  will  be  considered,  and  a  pro- 
visional programme  has  been  circulated  to  the  members  for  their  consideration.  It  is 
expected  that  delegates  will  attend  from  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  Dependencies, 
with  which  the  council  is  in  constant  communication." 
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THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  CROPS. 

Messrs.  H.  N.  Bathgate  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  give  the  following  mid-season  estimates 
of  the  world's  wheat  crops  for  1915-16: — 


Quarters. 

United  States  (final  official)..   126,300,000 

Canada   35,000,000 

India  (harvested  April-May,  1915)   49,000,000 

Russian  Empire   100,000,000 

United  Kingdom   8,750,000 

France  '.  32,000,000 

Austria-Hungary  and  Dependencies   25,000,000 

Italy   22,000,000 

Germany   18  000,000 

Roumania   11,000,000 

Balkan  States   6,500,000 

Spain  and  Portugal   17,000,000 

Other  European  countries   4,0i00,000 

Northern  Africa  and  sundries   6,000,000 

Australiasia   15,000,000 

Argentina  and  Uruguay   20,500,000 

Chile   1,500,000 


Total   497,550,000 


The  writer  of  the  report  says  that  the  figures  show  a  result  even  more  satisfactory 
than  originally  appeared,  and  the  total  world's  crop  is  far  greater  than  anything  pre- 
viously known.  High  prices  in  time  of  great  abundance  are  being  experienced,  the 
primary  reason  being  the  difficulty  of  moving  grain  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another,  or,  rather,  the  excessive  freight  rates  demanded  by  shipowners  for  performing 
the  service. 

"  The  present  situation  in  regard  to  prices  is,  according  to  theory,  entirely  anoma- 
lous, and  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  high  price  ruling  in  North  America  in  a 
year  when  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  export  the  huge  existing  surplus  before  the  end 
of  the  season. 

SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER. 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Fost  of  January  6  states :  "  Many  industries  have  been 
hampered  by  reason  of  the  war,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  trade  has  faced 
more  difficulties  than  the  paper  industry.  The  outlook  is  stated  to  be  so  serious  that 
if  the  present  condition  of  affairs  continues  for  long  there  must  be  a  paper  famine  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Esparto  is  an  important  ingredient,  and  before  the  war  large 
quantities  were  imported  into  Scotland.  There  is  now  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  present  shortage  of  paper  and  the  consequent 
high  prices. 

"  Chemical  dyes  for  colouring  paper  are  practically  unobtainable.  The  limited 
supply  available  is  sold  at  a  very  high  price;  in  some  cases  the  cost  is  40s.  to  50s. 
($9.75  to  $12.20)  per  pound,  as  compared  with  2s.  (50  cents)  before  the  War.  Wood 
pulp  is  mainly  imported  from  Scandinavia.  As  the  Germans  are  unable  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  they  are  large  buyers  of 
wood  pulp,  which  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  cotton.  Consequently  the  imports 
of  wood  pulp  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  much  below  the  normal;  while,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  commodities,  the  price  is  very  high.  With  the  exception  of  rags  there 
are  no  raw  materials  in  this  country  with  which  to  make  paper,  and  the  present 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  paper  is  due  to  this  fact. 

"  Germany  used  to  send  considerable  quantities  of  paper  to  the  British  markets, 
principally  vegetable  parchment.  That  supply  ceased  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
supply  of  flint  paper  from  Belgium  has  also  ceased,  while  grease-proof  paper  from 
Scandinavia  is  sent  over  in  very  limited  quantities.  It  may  be  found  necessary  shortly 
to  abandon  the  use  of  coloured  paper  for  wrapping  purposes,  and  shopkeepers  are 
advised  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  paper  bags.  Thin  bank  paper 
and  super-calendered  papers  are  very  scarce." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  January  12,  1916. 

BACTERIZED  PEAT. 

An  important  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Manchester  Corporation  by  Professor 
Bottomley,  of  King's  College,  London,  in  connection  with  his  discovery  of  bacterized 
peat  as  an  intensive  cultivator  of  food  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  The  claim  made, 
and  already  substantiated  in  a  large  measure,  is  that  by  treating  ordinary  peat  with 
bacteria  a  substitute  for  manure  is  produced  which  is  fifty  times  more  valuable  than 
manures  now  in  general  use.  Experiments  have  shown  that  five  hundredweights  of 
bacterized  peat  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  will  nearly  double  a  crop  of  wheat. 

NEW  USE  FOR  PEAT  LAND. 

The  Corporation  of  Manchester  owns  enormous  supplies  of  peat  on  their  Moss 
and  Carrington  estates.  The  peat  underlies  the  fertilized  soil  to  a  depth  varying  from 
three  to  thirty  feet.  Samples  from  these  lands  have  been  proved  suitable  to  the 
preparation  of  "  homogen,"  the  name  which  Professor  Bottomley  has  given  his  fer- 
tilizer. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  MANCHESTER. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  peat  is  available  in  large  quantities  on  the  Corpora- 
tion estates,  its* exploitation  is  desirable  for  several  reasons: — 

(a)  As  a  means  of  utilizing  an  otherwise  almost  useless  material  in  the  prepara- 
,    tion  of  a  highly  nutritious  plant  manure. 

(b)  As  a  means  of  fertilizing  existing  waste  lands  on  the  city  estates. 

(c)  As  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city  by  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  manu- 
factured material  to  agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  others. 

(d)  As  affording  a  means  of  providing  work  for  discharged  soldiers  and  others. 

OPINION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  discovery  appears  to  have  progressed  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  last  October  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
said  that  "  with  regard  to  plant  production  on  a  limited  scale,  the  use  of  humogen  in 
fairly  large  proportions  had  already  produced  remarkable  results  in  stimulating  plant 
growth,  and  the  board  and  Professor  Bottomley  were  entirely  in  agreement  in  their 
desire  to  have  its  utility  tested  and  proved  upon  the  larger  scale." 

WASTE  LANDS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

At  a  recent  lecture  Professor  Bottomley  stated  that  there  are  seventeen  million 
acres  of  waste  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  most  of  which  is  used  for  sheep  runs. 
This  exceeds  the  combined  areas  of  agricultural  land  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  Den- 
mark. In  Ireland  alone  there  are  thirty-three  million  tons  of  peat,  much  of  which 
could  be  converted  into  an  ideal  fertilizer. 
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SOME  STRIKING  RESULTS. 

Experiments  at  Kew  Gardens  and  at  an  experimental  station  in  the  Lea  Valley- 
have  given  some  remarkable  results.  Plants  apparently  dying  have  been  restored  to 
more  than  normal  growth.  Four  potato  sets  weighing  a  few  ounces  in  all,  placed  in  a 
small  box  of  moss  litter  and  watered  once  a  week  with  the  extract  from  bacterized  peat, 
produced  three  pounds  of  potatoes  in  eight  weeks.  One  tomato  plant  so  treated  had 
16  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  it  at  one  time.  At  the  experimental  station  in  the  Lea 
Valley  eighteen  cucumber  plants  treated  with  manure  and  bone 'meal  yielded  4  cwt. 
1  qr.  8  lbs.  of  fruit.  Eighteen  others  grown  in  nine  parts  of  ordinary  soil  mixed  with 
one  of  bacterized  peat,  gave  5  cwt.  3  qr.  of  fruit,  and  marketed  71  pounds  before  a 
single  cucumber  was  ready  from  the  other  crop. 

DEMAND  FOR  "  HOMOGEN." 

The  commercial  demand  for  homogen  is  already  greater  than  the  supply.  Offers 
of  £15  per  ton  are  constantly  being  made,  but  at  present  the  plant  available  for  produc- 
ing the  fertilizer  is  limited.  Ordinary  fertilizers  are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  this  discovery  will  shortly  become  available  in  quantities 
sufficiently  large  to  help  in  increasing  home  food  supplies. 

THE  WORLD'S  POTASH. 

The  potash  hitherto  used  in  this  country  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  potash  salts  which  occur  near  Stassfurt  in  Germany.  These  deposits 
have  been  so  systematically  and  economically  worked  that  German  potash  has  been 
universally  used.  The  German  source  being  no  longer  available,  other  sources  of 
supply  are  considered  in  "  The  World's  Supply  of  Potash,"  a  pamphlet  recently  issued 
by  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  increased  production  of  potash  in  the  United  King- 
dom from  kelp  and  other  vegetable  sources  referred  to  in  this  pamphlet  is  now  under 
serious  consideration. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  G.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  January  4,  1916. 

THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

As  the  last  Baltic  shipments  are  now  under  delivery,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  fix 
prices,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  firm  with  a  rising  tendency.  American  buyers 
still  hold  back,  but  as  Norwegian  stocks  are  being  quickly  sold,  the  longer  the  delay 
the  higher  will  be  the  prices  demanded. 

MOIST  MECHANICAL  PULP. 

Prices  for  moist  mechanical  pulp  rule  about  $10.67  f.o.b.  The  market  has  a  firm, 
although  rather  quiet  tone. 

On  account  of  the  very  hard  winter,  which  set  in  usually  early,  there  was  some 
fear  of  water  scarcity.  Eecently  a  thaw  has  caused  some  snow  melting  in  the  southern 
part  of  Norway  and  this  apprehension  is  now  gone. 
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The  Swedish  Trade  Paper  Affarsvarlden  writes  in  a  recent  number: — 
"  The  lack  of  water  is  again  causing  uneasiness  and  in  several  mills  in  the  Middle 
and  West  of  Sweden  a  reduction  of  output  is  reported.    In  Norway  also,  especially  in 
the  Skien  district,  there  is  much  water  trouble  and  reduced  output.    On  account  of 
•<his,  quotations  have  recently  been  rising." 

CHEMICAL  PULP. 

Little  activity  is  apparent  in  the  present  sales  of  cellulose,  as  the  mills  in  Norr- 
land  have  sold  everything  they  expect  to  produce  before  navigation  closes.  As  neither 
buyers  nor  sellers  are  inclined  to  force  business  for  delivery  f.o.w.  1916;  prices  are 
firm  and  the  market  situation  is  favourable  in  every  respect. 

Freights  have  risen  higher  and  interfere  badly  with  business.  Further  the  rapidly 
declining  rates  of  exchange  lead  sellers  to  hesitate  in  negotiating  in  foreign  money. 

PAPER. 

All  varieties  of  paper  are  continually  in  demand  at  increasing  prices.  M.G. 
sulphites,  krafts  and  caps  are  especially  advancing.  The  price  for  news  on  reels  is 
also  improving.  Better  class  glazed  printings  are  scarce  and  cannot  be  bought  for 
delivery  within  a  reasonable  time.  As  Swedish  mills  making  papers  from  bleached 
raw  materials  have  to  a  great  extent  withdrawn  their  quotations,  the  sources  of  supply 
are  at  present  limited. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  as  if  the  highest  prices  are  not  yet  reached. 

THE  WHALING  SEASON  OF  NORWAY  CLOSED. 

The  production  of  the  Norwegian  whaling  industry  for  1915  amounted  to  about 
464,300  barrels  of  oil  and  113,000  sacks  of  guano,  bone-meal  and  cattle-feed,  valued 
at  about  $8,500,000. 

With  the  month  of  November,  the  Norwegian  whaling  season  ends  in  the  different 
catching  places.  The  total  catch  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory  can  now  be 
ascertained. 

As  some  of  the  fields  have  shown  considerable  decreases,  there  are  only  small 
prospects  in  these  for  a  continued  paying  catch;  but  there  are  other  places,  which 
show  such  a  plentiful  and  continual  presence  of  whales,  that  the  industry  should  be 
profitable  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  largest  part  of  the  production  for  1915  came  from  the  South  Sea  fields  with 
about  355,700  barrels  of  oil.  The  northern  fields  yielded  the  smallest  amount  yet 
produced.    The  African  fields  also  show  a  large  decrease. 

Prices  on  account  of  the  war  have  been  extraordinary.  The  whole  production  has 
been  either  exported  to  England  or  used  for  home  consumption,  as  Germany  and 
Austria  have  been  cut  off  from  obtaining  Norwegian  oil  supplies. 

In  1913  the  total  production  reached  600,000  barrels  and  in  1914  570,000  barrels. 
For  each  of  these  years  the  value  was  calculated  at  about  $9,500,000.  The  value  for 
1915  is  considered  to  be  about  $8,500,000. 

SMALLER  INDUSTRIES   TO   BE  ENCOURAGED. 

As  a  new  link  in  the  efforts,  which  are  being  made  to  encourage  smaller  industries 
in  Denmark,  the  Danish  Industrial  Association  through  the  aid  of  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment have  created  a  fund  with  the  object  of  rewarding  smaller  manufacturers,  who 
have  shown  special  energy  in  introducing  new  working  methods  or  in  manufacturing 
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articles,  previously  imported.  In  order  to  enjoy  these  premiums,  it  is  demanded,  that 
the  articles  in  question  be  suitable  for  production  in  larger  quantities,  and  that  the 
manufacturer  be  employed  in  that  special  line  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  premiums  will  only  be  awarded  to  such  parties  who  will  find  the  amount  of 
economic  assistance  in  the  further  development  of  their  work. 

DANISH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  Norwegian  Consul  General  at  Copenhagen  reports,  tnat  in  September  the 
Danish  Statistical  Bureau  sent  out  1,000  small  household  account  books,  which  were 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  among  the  families  receiving  the  smallest 
incomes. 

The  purpose  was  to  obtain  particulars  re  ruling  high  prices,  caused  by  the  war, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  had  affected  the  daily  household  of  such  families,  the 
kinds  of  foods  which  had  partly  or  wholly  gone  out  of  daily  use,  and  the  varieties  which 
had  taken  their  place.  Five  hundred  of  the  books  were  distributed  in  Copenhagen 
alone. 

Most  of  these  books  have  now  been  returned  with  the  items  duly  entered  for  the 
month  of  October,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information  received  the  Bureau  has  worked 
out  interesting  statistical  information  from  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 

It  appears  that  a  decided  endeavour  is  being  made  to  get  along  with  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  foods.  i 

While  in  1909  the  average  consumption  of  bread  amounted  to  1,329  grammes  for 
each  person  per  week,  the  consumption  is  now  1,601  grammes.  The  consumption  of 
margarine  had  risen  from  144  to  300  grammes  per  week.  The  use  of  offal  from  the 
slaughter  houses  is  now  double  that  of  1909.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  of 
pork  and  meat  has  decreased  from  511  grammes  a  week  in  1909  to  154  grammes  in 
1915,  and  while  families  with  small  incomes  6  years  ago  used  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  butter,  hardly  any  is  now  consumed.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
has  amounted  to  85  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  above  mentioned  changes  it  has  been  impossible  for  these  families 
to  avoid  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  in  their  cost  of  living. 
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CANADIAN  FISH  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Some  months  ago  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  fish  supplies  in  Canada  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Investigation  was  made,  information  was  gathered  and  a  complete 
report  of  Canada's  facilities  in  that  respect  forwarded  to  the 'British  Government. 
Along  with  this  were  sent  samples  of  fish  gathered  and  forwarded  by  the  Department 
of  Fisheries.  These  included  cod,  haddock,  pollock,  whitefish,  mackerel,  herring, 
flounders  and  witches,  all  frozen  fish,  together  with  frozen  smoked  haddocks,  fillets, 
bloaters  and  kippers. 

In  due  course  these  arrived,  placed  in  cold  storage  and  were  afterwards  distri- 
buted to  the  principal  fish  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Keports  have  been 
received  thereon  and  these  are  favourable  as  regards  quality  of  fresh  haddock,  witches 
and  smoked  fish  generally,  although  complaint  was  made  in  all  cases  that  sufficient 
care  had  not  been  taken  in  splitting  or  filleting  the  smoked  fish  and  also  in  packing 
and  freezing.  These,  however,  are  matters  that  can  easily  be  remedied,  and  as  the 
quality  was  reported  good  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  favourable. 

In  case  the  fish  buyers  and  merchants  of  Great  Britain  wish  to  enter  into  business 
relations  with  Canadian  fish  exporters,  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
have  supplied  from  the  Export  Directory  of  Canada  lists  of  firms  exporting  various 
categories  of  Canadian  fish,  and  are  furnishing  copies  of  these  lists  on  application. 
They  are  also  referring  for  further  information  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London,  E.C.  Any  persons 
interested  in  the  export  of  Canadian  fish  to  Great  Britain  would  do  well  to  communi- 
cate with  the  last-named  address. 


MARKET  FOR  FURNITURE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  market  exists  in  South  Africa  for  furniture  shipped  in  a  knocked-down  state, 
and  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape 
Town,  re  the  opening  up  of  furniture  agencies.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  a 
position  to  export  the  class  of  goods  illustrated  below,  complete  details  should  be  for- 
warded Mr.  Egan,  who  will  bring  the  information  to  the  notice  of  importing  houses : — 


The  chair  shown  above  is  an  American-make  chair,  cane  seat,  packed  one  dozen 
in  case,  weight  118  pounds.  This  chair  is  quoted  at  $6.50  f.o.b.  New  York,  less  2£ 
per  cent  discount. 

91811—2 
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The  chairs  reproduced  herewith  are  of  Austrian  manufacture.  Chair  No.  2  is 
made  in  bentwood,  black  or  brown,  with  a  cane  seat,  packed  one  dozen  in  case,  weigh- 
ing 118  pounds.  Chair  No.  3  is  a  bentwood  chair,  with  a  brown  embossed  wood  seat. 
These  are  packed  one  dozen  in  case,  weighing  120  pounds  to  case.  The  pre-war  prices 
were  10s.  a  dozen  net  c.i.f.  Durban. 
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The  illustration  shown  herewith  indicates  the  cheaper  class  of  bureau  imported 
in  the  knocked-down  state.  This  is  an  American  make  and  is  a  five-drawer  bureau, 
with  or  without  mirror,  packed  four  to  a  crate,  two  light  and  two  dark  oak.  The  crate 
without  mirror  weighs  340  pounds  and  with  mirror  540  pounds.  The  bureau  is  sold 
at  $5.95  f.o.b.  New  York,  less  2  per  cent  discount. 


91811— 2£ 
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The  washstand  shown  above  is  American  make  and  indicates  the  single  washstand 
of  the  cheaper  grade.  The  single  stands  are  ^packed  one  dozen  in  case  and  double 
washstands  one-half  dozen  to  a  case. 

TABLES. 

Tables  are  also  in  demand.  The  best  selling  sizes  are  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches, 
5  feet  by  3  feet,  and  6  feet  by  3  feet.  The  weights  per  case  of  tables  without  drawers 
are  240  pounds,  310  pounds  and  360  pounds,  respectively.  The  same  size  tables  with 
one  drawer  weigh  250  pounds,  330  pounds,  and  400  pounds. 


DEMAND  FOR  HARDWOOD  ASHES. 

There  appears  to  be  a  demand  in  the  United  States  for  hardwood  ashes.  As  the 
departmental  list  of  manufacturers  of  this  commodity  is  incomplete,  all  persons  in  a 
position  to  export  hardwood  ashes  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  13332),  so  that  they  can  be  put  in 
touch  with  those  in  the  United  States  desirous  of  obtaining  this  product. 


STORES  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  Depart- 
ment a  copy  of  the  indent  issued  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  of  South 
Africa  for  1915-16.  This  indent,  the  original  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London,  covers  the  following  articles : — 

3,000  insulators,  Transvaal  No.  1,  double  shed,  single  groove,  British  white  porcelain,  similar 
to  Buller's  E.  J.  433  and  High  Commissioner's  sample  P.L.  82.  To  be  packed  in  iron 
bound  cases  of  fifty. 

6  tons  wire,  hard  drawn  copper,  high  conductivity,  150  lb.  per  mile  as  per  specification  No. 
W  3. 

2,000  tapes,  copper  for  150  lb.  per  mile  copper  wire. 

56  lb.  wire,  tinned,  copper  jointing,  50  lb.  per  mile  as  per  specification  No.  12. 
40  lb.  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia. 

Canadians  interested  should  communicate  with  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  32  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  5,,  1916: — 


Cheese- 
Bristol   

Liverpool 
London  . . 
Glasgow  ., 


Butter — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   

London  

Glasgow  

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool. 

London  

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)- 

Bristol  

Liverpool  


London. 
Glasgow 


Hams  (long  cut,  green)- 

Bristol  

Liverpool  

London  

Glasgow  , 


92/ 
92/ 
94/ 


146/ 
144/ 


86/ 
88/ 
88/ 


84/ 


96/ 


95/  per  cwt 

95/ 

96/ 

98/ 


150/ 
148/ 


91/ 
91/ 
93/ 
93/ 


87/ 


per  cwt. 


per  cwt 


per  cwt. 


per  cwt. 


98/ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  8,  1916,  together  with '  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 
Sheep  and  lambs  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 


.Cwt. 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef  

Hams     

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


iry 

Butter    

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  . . 

ii  cream  

it    condensed. .... 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds .  . . 

Eggs  

Poultry  

Game  


Gt.  Hnd 
.  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour     „ 

Barley  , 

Oats   „ 


Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay.   

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


67 


116,847 
115,068 
22,015 

10,372 


102,962 
595 
19,014 
1,402 

1,724 
25,163 


66,706 
34,085 
36,520 

135* 
20,921 
490 
228,020 
4,444 
470 

15,610 
54,765 


1,910,900 
314,900 
288,400 
265,800 
31,340 
6,720 
1,616,400 


126,848 
1,737 

lti76 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Koss,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane.  These  tender  forms, 
etc.,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Victorian  Railways,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close 
at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  29,695.    February  16,  1916 — 1  electric  interlocking  machine. 
No.  29,696.  "        16,  1916 — 7  electric  point  operating  machines. 

QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

An  indent  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Queensland  Government  Railways  to  the 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  410  The  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  Eng- 
land, for  the  supply  of  material  required  in  the  construction  of  thirty  (30)  loco- 
motives at  an  estimated  value  of  £60,219. 

REVIEW  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  WOOD  TRADE. 

The  Foy,  Morgan  &  Go's  annual  report  for  1915,  issued  on  the  7th  of  January, 
has  been  received  at  the  Department,  extracts  from  which  are  reproduced  herewith. 
The  Foy,  Morgan  &  Co.  are  one  of  the  most  important  lumber  firms  in  Great  Britain 
and  their  authoritative  and  valuable  report  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians: — 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  import  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  six  years : — 


WOOD  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINuDOM. 

1915.  1914.  1913. 


:Sawn  and  Planed — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

817,268 

£  4,059,087 

1,707,030 

£  5,004,932 

3,362,344 

£  9,767,726 

1,800,970 

8,079,793 

1,326,753 

4,175,630 

1,370,998 

3,834,147 

530,609 

2,539,429 

262,068 

1,022,01© 

294,617 

1,069,586 

United  States  

324,364 

1,806,182 

377,084 

1/539,560 

510,593 

2,442,347 

1,126/522 

5,167,633 

847,3'80 

2,812,6.08 

961/539 

3,379,273 

46,643 

295,109 

104,820 

396,801 

136,046 

541,483 

Sleepers  

17  8, 208 

781,388 

215,543 

656,000 

4,824,584 

£22,728,621 

4,840/678 

£15,607,547 

6,636,137 

£21,034/562 

Hewn  and  Pitprops.  .   .  . 

2,490,739 

£  7,334,078 

3,128,648 

£  6,528,148 

4,380,321 

£  8,843,984 

Staves,  Mahogany,  etc. . 

350,201 

£  2,716,065 

463,320 

£  3,201,256 

573,353 

£  3,910,810 

Grand    total  .  . 

7,665,524 

£32,778,764 

8,432,646- 

£25,336,951 

11,589,811 

£33,789,356 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

Sawn  and  Planed — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

2,814,770 

£  7,761,109 

2/646,560 

£  7,074,251 

2,798,922 

£  7,347,760 

1,220,958 

3,272,270 

1,101, 3>59 

2,873,334 

1,217,339 

3,234,663 

Norway  

309,716 

1,026,216 

308,668 

l,0i30,05O 

329,498 

1,103,179 

436,843 

2,026,176 

412,404 

1,639,290 

412,814 

1,627,438 

Canada  

895,496 

2,907,6401 

998,167 

2,949,706 

1,105,545 

3,237,588 

89,80<6 

340,956 

105,102 

397,346 

129,511 

458,561 

5,767/589 

£17,334,367 

5,572,260 

£15,963,977 

5,993,629 

£17,009,189 

Hewn  and  Pitprops. .   . . 

3,836/532 

£  7,941,950 

3,730,018' 

£  7,077,291 

3,646,934 

£  6,628,497 

Staves,  Mahogany,  etc.  .  . 

454,26*3 

£  3,074,998 

43'8,158 

£  2,805,809 

437,525 

£  2,561,168 

Grand    total  . . 

10,058,384 

£28,351,315 

9,740,436 

£25,847,077 

10,078/088 

£26,198,854 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

As  regards  softwoods,  sawn  and  planed,  with  which  portion  of  the  import  the 
building  and  allied  trades  are  almost  exclusively  concerned,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
during  the  past  year  the  supply  from  abroad  has  been  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  The  war  has  now  affected  two  successive  shipping  seasons,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  it  should  have  been  possible  to  sustain  the 
volume  of  the  supplies  for  the  second  time  at  a  level  which  is  within  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  Considering  the  succession  of  anxieties  and 
the  speculative  risks  involved  in  providing  for  future  requirements  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing cost,  the  trade  has  shown  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  adapting  itself  to  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  imposed  by  the  great  European  war.  In  fact,  the 
effort  has  been  more  successful  than  would  at  first  appear.  For  reasons  which  it  is 
difficult  to  regard  as  sufficient,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  suppressed  certain  figures 
relating  to  some  portion  of  the  import  for  Government  account.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  to  what  extent  the  statistics  are  thereby  vitiated,  but  apparently  the  large 
quantities  brought  in  by  Government  transports  (requisitioned  steamers)  have  eluded 
the  Board  of  Trade  tabulation,  whereas  the  other  perhaps  equally  large  or  larger  quan- 
tities imported  in  steamers  under  ordinary  charter,  although  just  as  strictly  for  Gov- 
ernment account,  have  been  "entered"  in  the  usual  way.  The  diptinction  seems  arbi- 
trary, and  introduces  a  needless  confusion  in  estimating  the  national  expenditure. 
The  probability  is  that  the  figures  given  with  respect  to  Russia,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
those  relating  to  Canada,  are  understated,  just  because  the  Government  transports 
have  been  utilized  in  those  directions,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  Sweden 
and  Norway  may  be  accepted  as  tolerably  correct.  Although  the  importation  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  much  congestion  has  been  caused  by  the  spasmodic  manner  in  which 
shipments  have  been  sent  forward.  Labour  has  been  deficient  and,  consequently,  the 
resources  of  most  of  the  ports  in  this  respect  were  soon  overtaxed.  Fair  progress  in 
shipping  was  made  during  the  spring  by  means  of  the  additional  supplies  sent  from 
Sweden  through  Norway,  but  subsequently  valuable  time  was  wasted  by  the  refusal 
to  charter  at  what  then  appeared  the  extravagantly  increased  freights  demanded,  with 
the  result  that  during  May  and  June  shipping,  especially  at  the  White  Sea  ports, 
almost  came  to  a  standstill.  Recognition  of  the  inevitable  as  regards  the  necessity  of 
chartering  brought  a  great  spurt  in  shipments  during  August  and  September, 
especially  from  Sweden  and  Canada,  which  have  paralyzed  the  available  labour 
resources  and  created  a  state  of  congestion  which  will  take  several  months  to  relieve. 
One  regretable  contrast  due  to  the  war  is  revealed  by  last  year's  statistics;  while  the 
volume  of  the  imports  is  the  smallest  for  the  past  twenty  years,  its  total  cost  is  the 
greatest  on  record.  The  startling  increase  in  cost  has  been  due,  predominatingly  but 
not  exclusively,  to  increased  freights.  Prices  at  the  shipping  ports  have  on  the  average 
risen  materially  during  the  season,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  sterling  prices  con- 
sequent upon  the  rise  in  the  Russian  exchange.  The  movement  in  freight  rates,  how- 
ever, has  been  constantly  in  an  upward  direction,  although  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  extra  outlay,  some  £7,000,- 
000,  for  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  wood  goods,  this  year  as  compared  with 
last,  has  been  divided  among  the  fortunate  participants,  would  be  to  ascribe  two  mil- 
lion pounds  to  the  producers  abroad  and  five  millions  to  the  shipowners. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  IMPORT  COST. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  average  import  cost  per  standard 
year  by  year,  the  influence  of  high  freights  being  especially  noticeable  during  the  last 
three  years : — 


£  s.  d. 

1915  •                                                                   15  11  0 

1914                                                                                                     10  13  0 

1913  10  9  3 

1912                                                                                                      9  18  3 

1911                                                                                                      9  9  0 

1910                                                                                                      9  9  3 

1909                                                                                                      9  0  3 

19-08                                                                                                      8  16'  6 

1907                                                                                                      9  11  0 


SOURCES   OF  SUPPLIES. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  supply,  it  will  be  seen  that  Eussia,  after  steadily  gaining 
on  all  competitors  since  1901,  when  she  first  took  the  lead,  has  now  dropped  to  a  posi- 
tion of  minor  importance.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  war  the  supplies  from  Russia 
accounted  for  more  than  one-half  of  our  total  import,  but  during  the  past  season  they 
have  not  reached  even  one-fifth  part.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  accept  the  figures 
showing  that  the  shipments  from  Russia  have  sunk  during  the  second  year  to  less 
than  one-half  of  the  quantity  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  "  concealed "  Government  import  during  the  past  year  was 
derived  from  the  Russian  ports.  A  considerable  deficit  is  also  apparent  in  the  returns 
from  the  United  States,  the  import  being  given  as  nearly  15  per  cent  below  the  pre- 
vious year  and  about  25  per  cent  below  the  average,  but  this  result  would  seem  inevit- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  element  of  freight  bears  such  a  large  proportion  to 
the  whole  delivered  cost  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  pitch  pine.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  large  increases  stand  to  the  credit  of  Scandinavia  and  Canada.  The  combined 
surplus  received  from  Sweden  and  Norway  amounts  approximately  to  50  per  cent, 
whether  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  previous  year  or  by  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  In  fact,  the  import  from  Sweden  is  the  largest  recorded  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  a  result  which  was  made  possible  only  by  the  successful  diplomacy 
of  the  Swedes  last  March  in  securing  the  cancellation  of  the  German  declaration  of 
contraband.  A  welcome  recovery  has  also  been  effected  in  the  volume  of  business  with 
Canada,  which  now  holds  the  second  place,  after  Sweden,  in  furnishing  our  wood  sup- 
plies, the  improvement  being  represented  by  30  per  cent  increase  on  the  previous  year 
and  15  per  cent  on  the  average.  The  relative  proportions  derived  over  a  serious  of 
years  from  the  different  exporting  countries  are  stated  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  encroachment  of  Scandinavian  and  Canadian  goods  since  the  war  at  the 
expense  of  the  Russian: — 

1915        1914        1913        1910        1907  1904 

Russian  goods   17%        35%        51%        47%        .37%  32% 

Scandinavian  goods   48  33  25  26  32  33 

Canada  and  United  States  .  .     30  25  22  25  28  31 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  distribution  of  the  imports  among  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  clearly  not  been  governed  by  considerations  based  on  the  probable  needs  of  the 
several  districts,  but  has  been  determined  to  a.  large  extent  by  the  selection  made  by 
ship-owners  themselves  as  to  the  ports  of  discharge  they  favoured,  either  with  the 
object  of  minimizing  the  danger  of  the  voyage  or  of  avoiding  delay  from  congestion. 
With  a  total  import  of  about  the  same  volume  during  the  past  two  seasons,  there  are 
groups  of  ports  like  the  Northeast  coast  and  the  Clyde  which  not  only  suffered  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  in  1914,  but  have  either  maintained  their  position  or 
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increased  their  supplies  in  1915,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  districts, 
such  as  the  south  coast,  England,  and  east  coast,  Scotland,  where  one  heavy  deficiency 
has  succeeded  another,  with  the  result  that  the  average  supplies  have  not  reached  one- 
half  of  what  they  used  to  be  prior  to  the  war.  The  Humber  ports,  which  returned 
an  unusually  heavy  shortage  in  1914,  have  increased  their  imports  during  the  past 
season  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mersey  and  Bristol 
channel  ports,  where  the  supplies  were  in  normal  proportion  to  the  average  reduction 
throughout  the  country  in  1914,  now  show  a  slight  improvement  of  5  to  10  per  cent. 
The  position  was  very  similar  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  year  1914,  but  the  result 
of  the  past  season's  operations  is  the  addition  of  another  10  per  cent  to  the  reduction 
in  normal  supplies.  London  itself  shows  little  or  no  variation  in  the  total  import  of 
the  last  two  seasons,  so  that,  as  in  1914,  it  remains  exceptional  in  that  the  propor- 
tionate decrease  since  the  war  began  is  only  half  that  experienced  by  the  country 
generally. 

RETROSPECT  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  result  of  the  past  year's  trading  has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any 
recorded  in  the  present  generation.  Prosperity  has  come  to  the  merchants  almost  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  from  causes  which  they  deplore  as  intensely  as  the  general 
body  of  the  nation.  Wood,  has,  however,  proved  to  be  among  the  raw  materials  most 
essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  war,  while  the  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary 
supplies  have  been  attended  by  great  financial  risks,  as  well  as  unprecedented  compli- 
cations in  shipping  and  delivery,  and  under  those  circumstances  the  inevitable  eco- 
nomic result  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  profits  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average 
Few  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  such  good  fortune  when  facing  the  anxious  problems 
confronting  them  a  twelvemonth  ago;  in  fact,  it  is  the  unexpectedness  of  the  result 
which  constitutes  its  most  satisfactory  feature,  and  confirms  the  assurance  of  the 
permanence  of  the  trade  in  furnishing  supplies  which  are  equally  indispensable  whether 
for  peace  or  war.  Another  satisfactory  feature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  pre /ailing 
prosperity  has  been  distributed  in  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  classes  instead  of 
been  confined  to  one  section  of  the  trade  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  key-note  has 
been  a  steadily  rising  market  from  start  to  finish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  supported 
throughout  by  the  knowledge  that  still  higher  prices  would  be  unavoidable  to  secure 
whatever  additions  to  stock  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  past  year  has  therefore 
afforded  great  opportunities  for  money-making,  and  the  chief  success  has  fallen  to 
those  who  showed  the  courage  of  their  convictions  by  acting  promptly,  even  more  so 
in  the  matter  of  chartering  than  of  buying  ahead.  Enterprise  has  been  uniformly 
rewarded,  and  there  have  been  no  evidences  of  those  ups  and  downs  of  chequered  for- 
tune, the  setting  off  of  occasions  of  minor  loss  against  a  more  prolonged  period  of 
profitable  trading,  which,  as  a  rule,  enter  into  the  estimate  of  even  the  most  successful 
years  of  trading.  The  outlook  for  the  new  year  is  promising  in  so  far  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  can  be  considered  as  a  guide  to  the  future,  for  the  problem  remains 
the  same  and  points  to  the  continuance  of  stinted  and  dear  supplies,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  With  the  advent  of  peace  the  conditions  of  trade  will  be  again  revolu- 
tionized, and  critical  time  may  supervene  while  a  point  of  stability  is  being  attained, 
although  in  this  respect  much  will  depend,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  prices  is  concerned, 
on  whether  the  cessation  of  hostilities  occurs  early  or  late  in  the  shipping  season.  One 
thing  seems  certain:  after  the  war,  given  time  for  industrial  forces  to  reassert  them- 
selves, the  consumption  of  wood  throughout  Europe  is  bound  to  be  enormous,  so  that 
the  trade  must  look  to  a  great  increase  in  turnover,  rather  than  to  abnormal  profits 
on  a  restricted  business,  for  the  profitable  character  of  the  business  of  the  future. 

BUSINESS  IN  EARLY  MONTHS  OF  YEAR. 

When  business  was  resumed  last  January,  a  feeling  of  great  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  future  was  prevalent  among  the  importers.  With  everything  apparently 
in  their  favour,  stocks  depleted  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  consumption  stimulated 
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by  the  insistent  demand  for  war  material,  and  retail  prices  steadily  advancing,  the 
temptation  to  buy  ahead  in  order  to  ensure  future  supplies  should  have  been  almost 
irresistible.  And  yet  business  during  January  and  February  was  of  a  very  restricted 
character.  The  air  was  charged  with  the  policy  of  "  wait  and  see."  Shippers  refrained 
from  pressing  the  market  because  of  their  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  limit  of  f.o.b. 
prices  had  been  reached,  while  the  importers  held  aloof  through  the  fear  that  the 
prevailing  basis  of  prices  in  this  country  might  prove  to  be  entirely  artificial  and  even 
be  succeeded  by  a  serious  slump  in  the  event  of  the  war  coming  to  an  end  while  the 
navigation  remained  open,  thereby  releasing  large  stocks  to  inundate  the  markets. 
The  outlook  was  therefore  considered  to  be  conditioned  by  the  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  this  fact  imposed  a  wholesale  restraint  upon 
any  business  of  a  speculative  character.  The  supplies  from  Sweden  being  barred  by 
the  German  Declaration  of  Contraband,  the  prospects  at  this  time  of  supplementing 
the  attenuated  stocks  here  were  somewhat  alarming  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
available  supplies  were  likely  to  be  such  as  were  obtainable  from  Canada  and  the  White 
Sea,  supplemented  by  the  meagre  quantities  that  might  be  forwarded  from  Sweden 
overland  through  Norway.  For  the  first  two  months  the  sales  made  were  practically 
limited  to  Scandinavian  goods  from  the  west  coast  ports  of  Sweden  and  the  Norwegian 
ports,  by  liners  and  sailing  vessels.  Some  transactions  were  arranged  from  the  White 
Sea,  but  these  were  not  on  an  extensive  scale  owing  to  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
freights  for  the  coming  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  freight  rates,  instead  of  easing 
from  the  inflated  level  at  which  they  stood  at  the  close  of  the  previous  shipping 
season,  began  to  rise  even  more  rapidly  after  the  beginning  of  January,  and  this  move- 
ment was  so  much  opposed  to  general  expectation  that  most  charterers  postponed 
covering  their  tonnage  requirements,  much  to  their  own  disadvantage,  until  con- 
siderably later  in  the  year. 

The  situation  developed  on  much  the  same  lines  until  nearly  Easter.  The  con- 
sumption proved  to  be  even  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  owing  mainly  to  Gov- 
ernment requirements,  and  as  there  were  only  very  small  stocks  to  draw  upon  the 
merchants  had  the  satisfaction  of  trading  on  a  very  unusual  scale  of  profit.  Mean- 
while the  problem  of  securing  future  supplies  was  being  more  seriously  faced,  although 
t«he  business  in  this  respect  was  not  large,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  years  of 
peace.  A  steady  stream  of  contracts,  however,  was  reported  with  such  shipping  ports 
as  the  Norwegian,  White  Sea,  and  the  Canadian,  where  restrictions  on  shipments 
were  not  so  greatly  to  be  feared.  The  demand  was  limited  to  whitewood,  to  floorings 
and  the  cheaper  varieties  of  redwood,  especially  scantlings,  it  being  in  these  varieties 
that  stocks  were  chiefly  depleted  owing  to  Government  requirements.  A  larger  busi- 
ness could  undoubtedly  have  been  done  from  the  White  Sea  had  f.o.b.  prices  been 
reduced  to  a  more  moderate  level,  the  necessity  of  which  was  becoming  increasingly 
accentuated  owing  to  the  fact  that  freight  quotations  were  being  constantly  revised 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  were  now  quoted  from  90s.  to  100s.  The  removal  of  the 
German  contraband  on  Swedish  goods,  which  was  announced  just  before  Easter,  came 
at  a  propitious  moment  for  the  shippers,  as  the  need  of  fresh  supplies  had  now  become 
insistent.  Despite  the  considerable  increase  in  freights,  Swedish  shippers  regarded 
the  new  situation  as  so  favourable  to  themselves  that  they  promptly  announced  an 
advance  in  prices  of  20s.  per  standard  all  round,  which  after  some  weeks  of  resistance, 
was  eventually  conceded  by  the  importers. 

APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE,  JULY. 

During  April-May,  business  gradually  assumed  a  more  active  character,  anl 
material  progress  was  made,  considering  the  complications  involved  in  arranging 
import  business  on  safe  lines,  and  the  fresh  obstacle  created  by  the  constant  advances 
demanded  in  freights.  A  large  share  of  this  new  business  was  secured  by  the 
Swedish  shippers  from  the  moment  they  wisely  agreed  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
importers  by  selling  subject  to  payment  on  safe  arrival  at  port  of  discharge.  Cana- 
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dian  business  also  made  considerable  progress,  but  the  efforts  to  dispose  of  the  White 
Sea  productions  proved  almost  fruitless  owing  to  shippers'  insistence  on  maintaining 
the  original  high  level  of  f  .o.b.  prices,  whereas  the  difficulty  of  chartering  on  a  reason- 
able basis  of  freight  became  week  by  week  more  pronounced.  The  position  in  this 
respect  was  all  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  the  White  Sea  ports  being  again  open  to 
navigation,  valuable  shipping  opportunities  were  being  lost.  It  was  recognized  that 
there  was  still  a  large  latent  demand  in  this  country  which  must  necessarily  be  satis- 
fied by  extensive  shipments,  but  as  the  question  of  freight  had  now  become  the  pre- 
dominant factor — the  task  of  procuring  the  goods  or  selling  them  having  become  a 
minor  consideration — the  practice  was  now  adopted  of  chartering  first  and  selling 
afterwards.  The  first  fixture  of  steamers  from  the  Baltic  were  arranged  at  about  60s. 
to  the  East  Coast,  with  10s.  more  to  London,  but  on  these  rates  there  was  a  steady 
advance  during  May,  amounting  to  quite  20s.  per  standard.  Meanwhile  Canadian 
freights,  which  were  80s.  to  90s.  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  had  now  reached  135s.  to  140s. 
Although  continually  discussed,  few  fixtures  from  the  White  Sea  were  reported  until 
early  June,  when  several  charters  were  arranged  at  105s.  basis  to  London. 

A  welcome  change  supervened  during  June-July,  during  which  months,  consider- 
ing the  complications  unavoidable  in  war  time,  a  large  volume  of  business  in  Swedish, 
Norwegian  and  Canadian  cargoes  was  successfully  concluded.  Shipments  from  the 
White  Sea,  however,  were  still  impeded  by  chartering  difficulties  and  the  high  insur- 
ance premium  demanded  for  war  risk.  The  consumption  of  wood,  the  bulk  being  still 
for  use  as  war  material,  continued  on  a  large  scale,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
advance  in  spot  prices  here,  which  advance,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  or  no  change  in  f.o.b.  prices,  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  addi- 
tional charge  for  freights  and  insurance  which  affected  the  cost  of  the  new  supplies. 
During  July  there  were  welcome  signs  that  the  hour  for  the  liquidation  of  the  White 
Sea  stocks  was  approaching  inasmuch  as  steamers  taking  war  stores  out  to  Eussia 
were  offering  for  return  cargoes.  A  sharp  rise  in  the  freights  from  100s.  up  to  150s. 
to  160s.,  during  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  gave  striking  proof  that  the  need  for 
making  up  time  lost  was  fully  appreciated.  A  considerable  volume  of  chartering  was 
now  being  arranged  simultaneously  with  concessions  in  the  sterling  f.o.b.  prices 
accepted  for  the  goods,  although  in  this  respect  the  depreciation  in  shippers'  prices 
was  apparent  rather  than  real  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  exchange  had  mean- 
while risen  to  the  extent  of  some  40  per  cent.  Throughout  June-July  a  large  business 
was  also  arranged,  almost  invariably  on  c.i.f.  terms,  for  Swedish  and  Canadian  cargoes. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MONEY  MARKET. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  condition  of  the  money  market  was  very  favour- 
able for  traders,  discount  rates  generally  ruling  considerably  below  the  nominal  bank 
rate.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  monetary  conditions  have  been  far  less 
favourable,  for  not  only  have  discount  rates  since  the  war  loan  been  maintained  at 
something  above  bank  rate,  but  further  complications  have  arisen  through  the  unstable 
conditions  of  international  exchange.  Fluctuations  have  been  frequent,  and  so  far  as 
the  wood  trade  is  concerned,  have  involved  constant  adjustments — in  the  case  of  the 
exporting  countries,  for  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  depreciation  of  40  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent,  and  for  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Scandinavia,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  an  appreciation  from  5  to  10  per  cent;  while  as  regards  importing  countries,  the 
French  and  Italian  currencies  have  shown  a  depreciation  of  round  about  10  per  cent. 

An  active  business  was  now  in  full  swing,  and  was  continued  at  great  pressure 
during  August,  September  and  a  good  part  of  October,  by  which  means  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  import  was  provided  for,  August  and  September  having  witnessed 
some  really  wholesale  clearances  of  White  Sea,  as  well  as  of  most  other  productions. 
In  all  classes  of  goods  the  practice  had  become  almost  universal  for  shippers  to  charter 
first  and  sell  afterwards.  Delivered  prices  were  being  continuously  driven  upwards 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  rise  in  freights.    Being  anxious  that  progress  should 
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not  be  checked,  shippers  made  no  effort  until  October  was  nearly  through  to  raise 
f.o.b.  prices.  Until  the  end  of  August  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  buyer,  but  during  September  the  continental  markets,  especially  Holland,  began 
to  operate  freely,  a  marked  appreciation  in  the  prices  of  whitewood  being  the  imme- 
diate result.  The  freight  market  continued  to  rise,  the  current  rates  paid  in  the  early 
part  of  October  being:  from  Sweden,  85s.  to  the  East  Coast,  15s.  more  to  London; 
from  the  White  Sea,  180s.  to  190s.  to  the  East  Coast,  10s.  more  to  London ;  from 
Canada,  150s.  to  160s.;  and  from  the  pitch  pine  ports,  240s.  to  250s.  The  wood  trade 
is  affected  more  than  most  trades  by  the  fluctuations  in  freights,  but  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  has  the  tonnage  question  assumed  such  predominant  influence 
on  prices  as  the  past  season  has  witnessed.  Delivered  prices  have  been  forced  upwards 
in  strict  sequence  to  the  movement  in  freights,  but  the  inequality  of  the  freight  rates 
has  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  comparative  f.o.b.  prices — White  Sea  freights,  for 
instance,  having  been  80s.  to  90s.,  instead  of  the  usual  10s.  to  15s.  in  advance  of  the 
current  Swedish  rates. 

BUSINESS  AT  CLOSE  OP  YEAR. 

Very  little  fresh  business  on  a  cargo  basis  was  transacted  after  the  middle  of 
October,  not  because  of  the  dearth  of  buyers,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  still 
higher  rates  of  frer^t  were  offered,  e.g.,  up  to  125s.  Sweden  to  London,  suitable 
steamers  could  not  fcwe  found.  Even  the  concession  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
prolonging  the  period  for  full  deck  loads  until  December  15  almost  entirely  failed  in 
its  purpose  for  the  same  reason.  As  a  consequence  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  in 
procuring  further  supplies  from  abroad,  competition  became  concentrated  on  goods 
already  in  stock,  or  which  had  been  already  freighted.  Delivered  prices  therefore  rose 
steadily  until  the  end  of  the  season,  slowly  at  first  during  October,  sharply  in  Novem- 
ber, and  in  a  somewhat  bewildering  manner  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year. 
The  scramble  for  supplies  was  intensified  by  the  demand  which  came  from  both  Erance 
and  Holland  just  as  the  shipping  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which,  being 
necessarily  limited  to  Swedish  stocks,  enabled  shippers,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  freights,  to  secure  a  substantial  increase  in  f.o.b.  prices,  as  well  as  a  guar- 
antee to  be  relieved  of  any  loss  in  exchange.  The  great  increase  established  in  the  cost 
of  the  November-December  importations  has  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
all  the  earlier  imports  into  this  country,  so  that  stockholders  here  are  assured  of  a 
profitable  winter's  trade.  The  dock  returns  testify  to  the  sustained  activity  of  trade, 
the  deliveries  from  piled  stock  being  quite  as  large  as  during  the  two  years  preceding 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  long  delay  in  obtaining  delivery  after  arrival,  while  the 
quantities  that  have  passed  into  consumption  direct  from  the  steamer  are  larger,  with 
the  exception  of  1914,  than  hitherto  known.  The  congestion  at  all  the  docks  has  had 
the  same  effect  as  an  arbitrary  withholding  of  supplies,  and  has  hastened  the  upward 
movement  of  prices  which  even  the  competition  threatened  by  means  of  the  Govern- 
ment supplies  seems  powerless  to  check. 

CANADA. 

fine. — This  business  has  suffered  from  the  depressed  condition  of  the  cabinet 
trades,  and  has  been  the  least  favoured  among  the  softwoods  in  the  general  improve- 
ment which  has  occurred  since  the  war  started.  In  the  lower  qualities  prices  have 
been  barely  maintained  on  a  level  with  whitewood  or  spruce.  Prices  have  moved 
slowly  up,  but  merely  in  sympathy  with  the  market  for  other  varieties  of  wood  goods. 

Spruce. — The  scarcity  of  European  whitewood  has  had  a  progressive  effect  in 
increasing  the  demand  for  spruce,  and  in  raising  the  c.i.f.  prices  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  very  high  freights,  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  half  the  delivered  cost, 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay.  A  large  volume  of  business  was  transacted  during 
the  first  three  months.  Steamers  were  specially  difficult  to  secure,  but  a  large  number 
of  sailing  vessels  were  tempted  into  the  trade  by  the  higher  freights  prevailing.  The 
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freight  for  steamers,  which  started  at  100s.,  had  risen  in  the  early  days  of  June  to 
140s.  During  June- July  the  market  suffered  a  somewhat  serious  setback  (several 
lower  port  cargoes  being  sold  as  low  at  £13  10s.),  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  cargoes  had  been  held  back  from  sale  in  expectation  of  securing  still  higher 
prices  when  stocks  here  were  reduced  to  their  lowest  point.  This  policy,  however, 
defeated  itself,  but  for  a  time  thoroughly  disorganized  the  market,  c.i.f.  prices  actually 
receding  while  freights  were  advancing.  By  August  the  market  had  fully  recovered, 
so  that  during  August- September  chartering  was  freely  renewed,,  up  to  160s.  being  paid 
for  steamers  and  145s.  for  sailing  vessels.  Meanwhile  the  c.i.f.  prices  of  lower  port 
cargoes  had  risen  to  £15  10s.,  while  Quebec  third  spruce  was  quoted  at  £17  15s.  for 
9-inch  deals  and  £15  5s.  for  7-inch  battens.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  ton- 
nage has  been  very  scarce,  and  freights  have  advanced  up  to  £9  for  United  Kingdom 
and  £10  for  France.  A  large  business  has  recently  been  done  in  both  steamer  and 
sailing  ship  cargoes  to  France.  A  few  late  cargoes  that  have  been  marketed  have 
realized  very  high  prices,  from  £20  to  £21  10s.  c.i.f.  Canadian  shippers  have  been 
greatly  handicapped  since  August  by  the  serious  drop  in  the  exchange,  which  on  the 
average  has  probably  entailed  a  loss  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Pitch  Pine. — This  business  has  been  under  a  cloud.  The  risk  of  freight  has  been 
so  serious  that  very  few  contracts  have  been  recently  made,  except  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  charter  simultaneously.  The  price  for  30-feet  average  sawn  timber  is  now 
nominally  160s.  c.i.f. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  'Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

London:  January  25th.  Later  sales  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha 
slightly  lower  than  last  report.  Golden  Russet  No.  l's  25s,  No.  2's  19s.  6d,  No.  3's 
16s  6d.  Good  demand  for  good  Baldwins,  No.  l's  20  to  21s,  No.  2's  17  to  19s,  No. 
3's,  slightly  lower,  14  to  15s.  The  slow  discharge  of  fruit  at  docks  affected  prices. 
Boxed  apples  moving  slowly.    Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns  10s  per  box. 

Liverpool :  January  24th.  Very  light  oflering  of  Ontario  apples.  Ex  ss  Kelvin  Brae. 
Golden  Russets  No.  l's  29s  6d  bid.  Virginian  Albermarle  Pippins  28  to  30s.  January 
26th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Kelvin  Brae  and  Devonian,  condition  and  quality  good. 
Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  33  to  34s,  No.  2's  27  to  28s,  No.  3's  (spotted)  18  to  20s; 
Canada  Reds,  No.  l's  27s  6d,  No.  2's  23s  6d;  Cranberry  Pippin,  No.  l's  27  to  28s, 
No.  2's  25  to  26s,  No.  3's  22s;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  26s,  No.  2's  23s  6d;  Ben  Davis, 
No  .l's  22  to  23s,  No.  2's  20s.  New  York  Baldwins  28s;  Maine  Baldwins,  20  to  25s. 
Virginia  York  Imperial,  25  to  27s;  Albermarle  Pippin,  29  to  30s;  Ben  Davis,  25s; 
Gano,  26  to  27s. 
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Glasgow:  January  26th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Sardinian  in  excellent  tight  con- 
dition. Baldwins,  No.  l's  28s;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  from  special  popular  packer,  32s, 
No.  2's  23s  6d,  best  packs  26s,  No.  3's  18s;  Cranberry  Pippin,  No.  l's  31s,  No.  2's 
30s;  Seek,  No.  l's  23s,  No.  3's  13s;  Greening;,  No.  l's  26  to  28s,  No.  2's  24s;  Golden 
Kussets,  No.  l's  30  to  31s,  No.  2's  25s,  best  lot  29s  6d,  No.  3's  18s  6d.  Tolman,  No. 
l's  18s  6d,  No.  2's  18s,  No.  3's  14s  3d;  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's  2  5to  27s,  No.  2's  23s. 
New  York  Baldwins,  27  to  29s;  Maine  Baldwins,  21s;  Virginia  York  Imperial,  26 
to  28s;  New  York  Greenings,  28s,  Washington  Winesaps  and  Yellow  Newtowns 
(sizes  125  to  163')  10s  6d  per  box.  British  Columbia  boxed  apples  in  excellent  con- 
dition selling  at  private  sale;  prices  to  retailers:  New  York  Winesap,  10s  6d; 
Wageners,  lis  6d. 

Note. — The  expression  "  29s  6d  bid,"  etc.,  is  used  in  these  cables  when  apples 
are  withdrawn  from  the  auction  when  the  buyers'  offers  are  considered  too  low. 

Glasgow:  January  28th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Franklin  excellent  condition  and 
quality.  Golden  Russet  No.  l's  28s,  best  lots  3!-s,  No.  2's  24s  to  27s,  No  3's  19s  6d; 
Ben  Davis,  No.  l's  23s  to  26s,  No.  2's  21s  to  22s ;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  30s,  No.  2's  23  to 
to  24s,  No.  3's  15s  6d.  Canada  Reds,  No.  l's  27s  to  28s,  No.  2's  23s,  No.  3's  21s;  Mann, 
No.  l's  24s,  No.  2's  18s  6d;  Starks,  No.  l's  27s  6d,  No.  2's  22s  6d;  Seek,  No.  l's  26s; 
Phoenix,  No.  l's  26s  6d,  No.  2's  25s  6d ;  Virginia  Albermarle  Pippin,  26s  to  29s ;  York 
Imperial,  variable  quality,  24s  to  28s  ;  Ben  Davis,  26s  to  27s. 

Liverpool:  January  28th.  Few  apples  offered.  Very  few  Ontario  apples;  Golden 
Russets  ex  ss.  Devonian  No.  l's  34s ;  Golden  Russets,  ex  ss.  Kelvin  Brae,  No.  l's  28s. 

Cardiff:  January  25th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Englishman,  Cooper's  Market,  No. 
l's  26s,  No.  2's  24s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's  24s  to  25s,  No.  2's  22s  to  23s;  Golden  Russets, 
No.  l's  34s  to  36s,  No.  2's  26s  to  27s ;  Starks,  No.  2's  20s  to  22s. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES  SUSPENDED  IN  GUADELOUPE. 

With  reference  to  the  article  headed  "  Canadian  Products  for  Guadeloupe, *' 
appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  622,  information  has  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Guadeloupe  to  the  effect  that  by  local  Govern- 
ment Ordinance  of  the  colony,  the  levying  of  customs  duties  has  been  suspended  on 
codfish,  herrings,  animals  for  slaughter,  poultry,  salted  meats,  potatoes,  corn,  dry 
vegetables,  and  table  fruits. 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609  published  an  amendment  (re  the  prohibition  of  the 
exports  of  "  hides,  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  other  grains  except  oats  ")  to  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  27th  of  April,  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  589,  which  contained 
a  consolidated  list  of  prohibited  exports  from  Canada.  Further  amendments  were 
published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  Nos.  616,  623  and  625.  The  following  additional 
amendment  has  now  been  made  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  22nd  day  of  January, 
1915. 
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1 1  is  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  291  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: — 

The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  viz.: — 

Cod  oil  and  other  fish  oils; 

Mother  liquor  containing  potash,  the  product  of  sugar  beets; 
Rags  of  cotton  and  rags  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed. 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 
R&poffcT  on  the  Trade  ok  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1914. 
(By  Mr.  G.  A.  Fisher,  British  Charge  df  Affaires  at  Santo  Domingo.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  year  L93  I  was  chiefly  marked  by  a  revolution  of  unusual  intensity  which 
aU'eofcd  almost  every  part  of  the  Republic  during  a  period  of  four  months  and  plunged 
the  country  into  a  state  of  commercial  stagnation.  Recovery  from  this  condition  was 
delayed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  which  closed  some  important  markets 
for  Dominican  products  and  greatly  increased  the  prices  of  some  of  the  necessary 
foodstuffs. 

The  chief  result  of  these  misfortunes  has  been  the  lack  of  ready  money  and  the 
consequent  unemployment  and  distress  in  most  of  the  towns. 

Another  important  result  is  the  great  increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  the  country. 
The  state  of  the  national  finances  is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  actually  worse  than 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  partial  financial  control  in  1907. 

The  revolution  also  prevented  any  great  progress  being  made  with  the  various 
public  works  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  establishment*  however,  in  December  of  a  duly  elected  permanent  Govern- 
ment gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  I  he  Republic  is  about  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  peace. 
With  good  prospects  of  tranquility,  and  with  the  readjustment  and  reorganization  of 
foreign  trade  relations,  business  ought  gradually  to  return  to  its  normal  condition. 
Such  improvement  will  necessarily  be  slow  unless  the  Government  succeeds  soon  in 
floating  a  loan  and  discharging  its  local  obligations. 

It  .is  evident  that  the  revolul ions  of  recent  years  have  not  inflicted  any  permanent 
damage  on  the  productive  industries  of  the  country,  and  a  steady  increase  in  exports 
may  he  expected  as  communications  gradually  improve. 

IMPORTS. 

In  L914  instead  of  the  customary  annual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  a 
large  decrease  was  recorded  which  amounted  to  $2,543,271  (£523,307)  or  about  27  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913. 

The  decreases  arc  general  and  are  evidently  the  result  of  the  blockade  of  Puerto 
Plata  and  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  other  principal  ports  from  communication  with  the 
interior.  One  of  the  lew  instances,  namely,  in  the  importation  of  soap,  is  not  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  as,  coupled  with  the  diminished  importation  of  soap  stocks,  it 

indicates  a  decrease  in  the  local  manufacture  of  that  article.     If  is  probable  (hat  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  normal  importations  were  not  received  during  1914  owing 
to  the  dislocation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  delay  in  finding  new  markets,  and  that 
these  importations  will  be  included  in  those  for  1915.  It  must,  however,  be  obvious 
that  the  decrease  in  importations,  especially  of  foodstuffs,  is  evidence  of  greatly 
diminished  purchasing  power,  and  clearly  reflects  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  island  during  the  year. 

EXPORTS. 

In  spite  of  the  revolution  and  the  disorganization  of  commerce  consequent  on  the 
European  war,  the  value  of  the  exports  for  1914  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  would  have  equalled  the  value  exported  in  any  former  year  but  for 
the  abnormally  low  prices  of  sugar,  cacao  and  coffee,  the  main  articles  of  export. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  German  market  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  crop 
remained  unexported.  The  figures,  especially  for  the  sugar  and  cacao  crops,  seem  to 
show  that  the  productiveness  of  the  country  has  not  suffered  materially  from  the 
political  disturbances  of  the  last  three  years,  and  that,  given  peaceable  conditions 
and  normal  prices,  the  exports  for  1915  should  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those 
for  any  previous  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  80  per  cent  of  the  exports  are  credited  in  the  statistics  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  somewhat  misleading,  the  fact  being  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  sugar  and  cacao,  which  together  form  about  83  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  are 
shipped  to  New  York  to  order.  Very  little  of  the  sugar  remains  in  the  United  States, 
the  greater  part  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  cacao  is  not  definitely  known,  but  a  large  proportion  is  undoubtedly  re-ex- 
ported to  Europe.  The  disorganization  of  the  trade  routes  owing  to  the  war  also  led 
to  products  being  exported  in  greater  quantities  to  the  United  States. 

BRITISH  TRADE. 

Although  British  importations  were  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
the  relative  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  importations  from  abroad  was  slightly 
greater.  The  decrease  in  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  diminished  demand  for  cotton  goods.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  importations 
showed  slight  increases,  as  in  woollen  goods,  while  in  agricultural  implements  there 
was  a  large  proportionate  increase  from  $4,792  (£986)  and  $3,780  (£777)  in  1912  and 
1913  to  over  $33,000  (£6,790)  in  1914.  Unfortunately  the  customs  statistics  afford  no 
clue  as  to  what  exactly  is  comprised  under  this  head.  The  implements  generally  in 
use  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  primitive  nature,  e.g.,  hoes,  machetes,  etc.  The  machete 
is  as  a  rule  the  universal  tool  and  is  used  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  Ploughs  are 
now  being  used  to  a  small  extent. 

The  European  war  by  causing  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  trade  with  Germany 
should  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  increasing  the  United  Kingdom's  share  in 
the  import  trade.  Almost  all  the  articles  previously  imported  by  Germany  could  be 
equally  well  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  German  importation 
was  rice,  and  British  exporters  should  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  whole  of 
this  trade.  Further,  Germany's  share  of  the  trade  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods  was 
won  in  competition  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  should  now 
be  enjoyed  by  those  countries.  Other  German  importations  were  leather  goods, 
earthenware  and  china,  glassware,  enamelware  and  hardware,  paper,  etc. 

Importers  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  trade  was  gained  in  the  first  place  by  the 
cheapness  and  suitability  of  the  goods  and  by  a  system  of  long  credits.  Little  business 
can  be  done  on  a  cash  basis. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  always  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage  compared  with  their  competitors  in  the  United  States 
owing  to  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 
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This,  disadvantage  is  now  increased  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the.  Haniburg- 
Ameriean  service  with  Europe.  Freight  is  now  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  via 
New  York,  and  the  advantage  to  the  American  exporters  is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
transatlantic  transportation  and  the  considerable  expense  of  transhipment  in  New 
York.  A  direct  service  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  service  connecting  Dominican 
ports  with  some  British  steamship  line  at  one  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  British  trade.  Such  a  service  should  be 
able  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  the, Hamburg- American  Line. 

CANADIAN  TRADE. 

There  are  no  figures  published  regarding  trade  with  Canada.  That  country  is 
known,  however,  to  take  about  25  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  but  its  imports  at 
present  appear  to  be  small.  Probably  it  only  needs  better  communication  in  order  to 
obtain  a  considerable  share  in  the  trade.  Good  business  might  be  done  in  such  lines 
as  salt  fish  and  flour,  while  butter,  cheese,  lard,  lumber,  etc.,  might  also  be  sold.  I 
understand  that  a  large  part  of  the  salt  fish  now  sold  here  comes  from  Canada  by  way 
of  New  York. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  under  this  head  is  the  great  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar,  the  export  of  which,  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  revolutionary 
'  troubles,  amounted  to  about  100,000  tons,  or  13  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous 
record.  A  considerably  increased  production  is  hoped  for  in  1915  and  far  better  prices 
are  expected.  The  first  shipment  of  cane  to  Puerto  Rico  from  the  new  estate  at  La 
Romana  is  worthy  of  note,  the  amount  shipped  being  practically  the  equivalent  of 
3,000  tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  estate  expects  to  ship  double  the  quantity  this  year,  but 
it  will  probably  find  it  more  profitable  to  erect  a  mill  as  the  area  available  for  cultiva- 
tion is  very  large. 

The  cacao  crop  was  very  satisfactory  considering  the  disturbances  in  the  district, 
and  the  production  of  coffee  improved  a  little. 

The  tobacco  exports  suffered  from  the  closing  of  their  only  market  owing  to  the 
war  and  from  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Central  railway.  I  understand  that  prac- 
tically none  of  the  1914  crop  has  yet  been  exported.  Though  this  will  undoubtedly 
entail  a  heavy  loss  for  the  planters,  it  may  eventually  prove  beneficial  by  widening  the 
market.    The  industry  has  for  some  years  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Of  the  other  products  cotton  suffered  considerably  from  the  war  and  also  probably 
from  internal  conditions.  A  storm  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  banana  crop  and  the 
export  of  timber  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  revolution. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ITALIAN  TRADE  IN  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Turin  reports  that  the  demand  for  motor  cars  in  Italy 
has  always  been  considerable  but  has  declined  on  account  of  the  war,  lorries  being 
built  in  preference.  The  cars  preferred  are  15-20  h.p.,  with  body  and  accessories 
fully  equipped  according  to  American  custom  and  ready  for  use ;  average  price  from 
£300  to  £400. 

Foreign  firms  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  get  a  hold  on  the  Italian  market  on 
account  of  the  local  production,  which  both  for  price  and  finish  is  highly  appreciated, 
but  if  some  well-known  United  Kingdom  firm  could  furnish  good  cars  at  about  the 
same  price,  business  would  certainly  ensue. 
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The  largest  demand  is,  however,  for  two,  three  and  four  seater  light  cars.  This 
type  of  vehicle  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  price  exceeds  £200.  The  demand  for  these  light  cars  would  be  very  large 
in  Italy  if  they  could  be  sold  at  a  price  from  £180  to  £188  leaving  a  fair  margin  to 
the  agent.  They  should  be  with  three  or  four  seats,  fast,  good  climbers  without  over- 
heating on  a  steep  road,  and  strongly  built,  as  Italian  roads  are  anything  but  good. 
In  Italy  there  is  only  one  firm  which  manufactures  a  light  model  car  (3  seats)  at  a 
price  from  £196  to  £200,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  The 
Turin  agents  of  a  French  firm  sold  about  200  light  cars  of  6  h.p.  in  1913-14. 

The  demand  for  lorries  up  to  the  present  is  not  large  and  is  fully  met  by  local 
production. 

The  demand  for  United  Kingdom  motorcycles  is  still  considerable,  although 
some  Italian  firms  have  increased  their  business  and  enlarged  their  works. 

Foreign  importation  of  pedal  bicycles  has  of  late  years  greatly  diminished.  Their 
use  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  working  classes,  who  are  satisfied  with  cheap- 
machines  manufactured  locally.  A  certain  importation,  but  not  large,  of  parts  and 
fittings  of  bicycles  is,  however,  still  possible,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  local 
production. 

Accessories  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  Germany  as  there  are  no  large 
manufacturers  in  Italy.  United  Kingdom  firms  might  succeed  in  this  line  if  they 
could  quote  satisfactory  prices. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  large  trade  in  motor  cars,  etc.,  is  the  high  import  duty, 
which  for  cars  is  from  £8  to  £24  each;  for  motorcycles  £3  4s.;  for  bicycles  £1  8s.; 
and  for  accessories  £4  for  every  100  kilogs.  (about  220  pounds). 

Imports  of  motor  cars  into  Italy  in  1914  amounted  to  1,208  in  number,  valued 
at  9,830,000  lire,  as  compared  with  1,368  valued  at  12,825,000  lire  in  1913.  France 
supplied  390  of  these  vehicles  in  1914,  as  compared  with  about  470  in  1913,  Germany 
being  next  with  300,  and  the  United  States  third  with  about  200.  Less  than  forty 
vehicles  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  1914.  Imports  of  motorcycles 
showed  an  increase  from  2,904,  valued  at  2,486,000  lire  in  1913  to  4,047,  valued  at 
3,462,000  lire  in  1914,  whilst  imports  of  pedal  cycles  fell  from  4,171  valued  at  722,000 
lire  in  1913  to  3,397,  valued  at  588,000  lire  in  1914.  About  60  per  cent  of  these  cycles 
and  motorcycles  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  being  the  only  other  large 
supplier  of  these  goods. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  PAPER  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  CHINA. 

( 

The  war  has  changed  the  course  of  the  paper  trade  of  South  China  and  the  Far 
East  materially,  and  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  change  have  been  Japan  and  native 
papermakers.  In  normal  times  the  paper  trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  its  trade  field 
reaches  a  value  of  perhaps  $1,300,000  annually.  News  paper  and  paper  of  news  grade 
imported  for  colouring  and  use  among  the  Chinese  as  native  letter  paper,  native  cards, 
etc.,  form  the  chief  item,  though  there  is  a  fair  trade  in  book  paper,  letter  paper,, 
and  various  grades  of  cardboard. 

Imports  of  cheap  news  paper  reach  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000  (gold)  annually,, 
and  about  80  per  cent  has  come  from  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  furnishing 
the  remainder.  The  entire  trade  would  be  supplied  by  Japan  if  Japanese  factories- 
could  furnish  the  paper.  As  it  is,  the  Japanese  mills  are  supplying  the  greater  part 
of  the  imports,  at  prices  from  $2.90  to  $3  local  currency  ($1.22  to  $1.26  gold)  per 
ream  of  38  pounds,  as  compared  with  from  $2.10  to  $2.20  local  currency  (94-5  cents  to 
99  cents  gold)  per  ream  before  the  war.  English  and  Swedish  paper  of  similar  grade 
now  sell  at  $3.40  to  $3.70  ($1.43  to  $1.55  gold),  compared  with  $2.40  to  $2.60  ($1.0& 
to  $1.17  gold)  before  the  war. 
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Prices  in  general  are  continually  advancing  and  dealers  find  difficulty  in  securing 
supplies  even  at  the  advanced  prices  noted.  The  greater  portion  of  this  news  paper 
is  imported  for  dyeing  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  letter  paper,  cards,  bills,  posters, 
etc. 

The  centre  of  this  industry  is  Fat-shan,  a  suburb  of  Canton.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  paper  already  coloured  are  imported  from  Sweden  at  a  price  around  $3.10 
local  currency  ($1.30  gold)  per  ream  of  24  pounds,  as  compared  with  $2.10  (94  cents 
gold)  per  ream  before  the  war.  American  news  paper  generally  is  much  too  high  in 
both  grade  and  price  for  this  trade,  and  American  news  paper  for  general  purposes 
is  practically  unknown  is  this  market. 

Prices  for  book  paper  have  advanced  in  a  similar  way.  The  book  paper  trade 
before  the  war  was  also  largely  German,  perhaps  80  per  cent  being  of  that  origin,  the 
rest  being  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  At  present  Japan  is  furnishing  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  supply  and  Great  Britain  the  remainder.  Previous  to  the  war  German 
and  Japanese  paper  of  about  the  same  grade  was  to  be  had  at  around  8-5  cents  local 
currency  (3-8  cents  gold)  per  pound  and  British  paper  at  4  to  6  pence  (8  to  12  cents 
gold)  per  pound.  At  present  the  former  paper  can  be  had  at  around  13  cents  local 
currency  (5-46  cents  gold)  and  the  English  paper  at  around  10  pence  (20  cents  gold) 
per  pound.  Imports  of  this  paper  into  Hong  Kong  are  valued  by  the  trade  at  about 
$100,000  gold. — (United  States  Consul- General  Anderson,  Hong  Kong.) 

OFFICE  FITTINGS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Why  is  it  that  British  manufacturers  of  office  fittings  are  missing  so  many  oppor- 
tunities in  South  Africa?  Never  before  has  the  market  been  in  a  position  to  display 
a  sounder  and  more  substantial  interest  in  this  class  of  furniture,  and  this  holds  good 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  circumstances  do  not  lend  themselves  to  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  "  boom,"  either  in  building  business  premises  or  in  equipping  them.  Without  any 
exceptional  general  commercial  activity,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  a  progressive 
spirit  is  in  existence,  and  is  showing  itself  to  be  very  sensitive  to  such  possibilities 
and  suggestions  as  may  offer  for  introducing  valuable  innovations  in  the  shape  of 
labour-saving  or  efficiency-stimulating  office  appliances,  fittings  and  furniture. 

Yet  this  increasingly  valuable  market  appears  to  be  largely  surrendered  to  Ameri- 
can selling  enterprise  without  serious  competitive  effort  by  British  firms.  According 
to  one  recent  official  report  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  substantial  growth  in  the  sale 
of  steel  office  fittings  and  fixtures  of  American  manufacture  in  South  Africa,  particu- 
larly in  the  Johannesburg  district,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  several  large 
Government  orders  having  been  placed  for  this  material  for  special  uses  during  this 
period.  Among  the  latest  of  this  kind  of  equipment  is  that  furnished  for  the  plan 
room  of  the  South  African  Railways  headquarters  offices  in  Johannesburg,  a  new  wing 
having  recently  been  added  to  the  large  stone  structure  housing  these  head  offices  of 
the  South  African  Railways  system.  The  fittings  for  the  proper  storage  of  the  draw- 
ings and  survey  books  were  manufactured  by  an  art-metal  construction  company  of 
the  United  States,  and  erected  by  the  Johannesburg  agents  of  this  company  from 
designs  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  railway  architect.  These  are  made  of  the 
best  mild  steel,  cold  rolled  and  enamelled,  and  comprise,  among  other  fixtures,  800 
drawers  and  over  GOO  pigeon-holes.  To  this  equipment  are  added  sundry  tables, 
-counters,  screens,  etc.,  weighing  in  all  66,000  pounds.  The  scheme  provides  for  addi- 
tions to  the  fittings  in  the  future,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  the  extent  of  an  addi- 
tional 1,280  drawers  and  500  pigeon-holes,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  further  instalments  of  such  additions  will  become  necessary.  Besides 
the  above  special  equipment  recent  orders  have  been  given  by  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways for  other  steel  furniture  for  record  and  other  rooms  in  the  headquarters  build- 
ing here,  where  the  general  offices  of  this  big  Government  railway  system  are  located. 

Among  other  important  installations  of  metal  fittings  in  the  Transvaal  of  United 
States  manufacture,  was  the  equipment  of  the  new  Pretoria  post  office,  and  that 
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placed  in  the  Johannesburg  new  and  costly  town  hall.  All  the  above  was  furnished 
on  special  order,  and  is  not  included  in  heavy  and  frequent  sales  of  stock  steel  furni- 
ture for  office  use,  the  demand  for  which  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  South  African  authorities,  nor  of  the  business  houses  within  the  Union,  that 
their  orders  for  office  fittings  go  so  largely  to  the  United  States.  Yet  British  firms 
need  not  confess  themselves  entirely  beaten  by  American  invention  and  selling  effort. 
We  have  some  things  to  our  credit  in  this  line,  but  why  are  they  not  better  advertised 
to  the  South  African  buyer  and  user? — (British  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

THE  JAPANESE  PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS. 

The  war  has  caused  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  export  of  cereals  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Allies.  Of  rice,  its  export  has  increased  not  only  to  Europe,  but  also  to 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  The  export  of  rice  up  to  the  end  of  September  this 
year  reached  129,419,000  kin,  showing  an  increase  of  87,921,900  kin  compared  with  the 
figures  in  the  corresponding  months  last  year.  The  crop  of  soya  and  red  beans  was 
poor  this  year,  but  heavy  crops  were  garnered  of  such  varieties  as  yendo  and  ingen  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  strong  demand  in  England  and  France,  assisted  the  export  up 
to  the  end  of  September  to  reach  48,772,210  kin,  showing  an  increase  of  33,970,193  kin 
over  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  last  year.  The  crop  of  wheat  was  good, 
and  consequently  the  export  of  flour  during  the  period  above  referred  to  reached 
26,849,098  kin,  showing  an  increase  of  25,229,918  kin  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  value  of  the  above  goods  and  oats,  soja 
beans,  red  beans  and  miscellaneous  kinds  of  cereals  put  together  reached  17,019,154 
yen,  showing  an  increase  of  11,348,869  yen.  The  above  favourable  showing  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  due  to  special  conditions  created  by  the  rich  crops  here  and  the 
demand  in  the  warring  countries. — (The  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Pernambuco  reports  that  there  is  a  demand  there  for  almost 
every  conceivable  article  of  European  manufacture.  Stocks  on  hand  are  being  rapidly 
used  up,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  replenished  in  the  near  future.  Imports 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  now  practically  ceased,  and  though  German 
manufacturers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  in  touch  with  clients  and  secure  orders, 
they  can  have  no  very  immediate  prospect  of  executing  them.  It  is  contended  by  some 
importers  that  as  soon  as  hostilities  have  ceased  German  firms  will  resume  their  com- 
mercial activities  in  Brazil  with  renewed  vigour,  selling  at  such  prices  and  on  such 
terms  as  practically  to  exclude  competition,  and  further,  that  manufacturers  in 
Germany  are  accumulating  vast  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  with  the  express 
object  of  flooding  the  markets  of  Brazil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  such  a 
contingency  is  impossible.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  opinions,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  German  firms  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  regain  the 
position  they  previously  held  as  exporters  to  Brazil.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  British  manufacturers  to  devise  some  means  of  securing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  trade  previously  in  German  hands. 

It  is -first  of  all  essential,  when  beeking  for  new  outlets  for  trade,  to  study  care- 
fully the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  prospective  client,  care  being  taken  that  the 
appearance  of  the  article  presented  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  quality,  should  appeal  to 
$fE  purchaser.  What  is  generally  wanted  is  that  the  article  should  be  easily  saleable, 
and  very  often  quality  is  sacrificed  with  this  object  in  view. 

With  regard  to  machinery,  as  a  general  rule  that  of  British  manufacture  is  pre- 
ferred owing  to  its  reliable  quality.  Instances  are  on  record  where  German  firms  have 
imported  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  own  use  in  preference  to 
machinery  of  German  manufacture.  Owing  to  the  high  customs  tariff  it  is  essential 
that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  weight,  as  in  many  cases  any  excess  in  this 
detail  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  doing  remunerative  business. 

91811— 4£ 
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H.M.  Consul  has  been  informed  by  a  dealer  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  of  British  manufacture  for  many  years,  and  who  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  the  following  articles 
hitherto  almost  entirely  supplied  by  German  firms : — 

Fancy  goods. — Artificial  flowers,  pot  or  china  beads,  paper  and  cloth  fans,  gold- 
washed  watch  chains,  imitation  jewellery,  belt  buckles  and  metal  puff  boxes. 

Glassware. — Coloured  glass  drinking  cups,  fancy  and  coloured  glasses,  looking 
glasses,  and  glass  beads. 

Leather  goods. — Dog  collars,  pigskin  for  saddles,  and  women's  leather  bags. 

Metal  goods. — Knives  with  bone  and  wooden  handles,  penknives,  scissors,  locks  for 
trunks,  umbrella  frames,  women's  hat  pins,  and  press  fasteners. 

Miscellaneous. — Pianos,  alarm  clocks,  wooden  smoking  pipes,  walking  sticks, 
umbrella  handles,  kerosene  lamps,  tooth  brushes,  hair  brushes  and  combs,  shaving  sets, 
and  dolls  (mastic  or  paste). 

The  usual  terms  given  by  German  firms  were  from  90  to  120  days'  sight,  interest 
being  added  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  RUSSIAN  MARKET  OP  BATUM. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  district  of  Batum  after  the  war  will  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  developed  in  Russia,  being  one  of  the  world's  most  important  manganese 
producers,  in  which  capacity  it  stands  second  only  to  India;  and  a  few  notes  on  this 
interesting  place  may  be  of  commercial  value  to  our  readers. 

This  district,  which  includes  Trans-Caucasia  and  Cis-Caucasia,  covers  an  area 
of  180,603  square  miles,  with  a  healthy  population  of  about  12,000,000. 

The  copper  industry  here  is  in  its  infancy,  but  when  it  can  be  developed  on  proper 
lines  the  output  will  probably  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Up  to  June  30,  1915,  the  last  fiscal  year's  output  was  10,005  tons.  There  are 
deposits  of  enormous  value  in  this  district  of  sulphur,  asbestos,  asphalt,  coal  and  lead, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  recent  report  about  large  deposits  of  mercury  is  quite  true. 
When  we,  in  addition  to  the  above,  state  the  fact  that  this  district's  average  crop  of 
cereals  far  exceeds  the  combined  crops  of  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia  the  reader 
can  easily  appreciate  the  enormous  possibilities  Russia  can  offer  to  the  world  after  the 
war,  and  the  reason  why  the  perverted,  treacherous  Germans  for  more  than  three 
score  of  years  tried  to  undermine  the  Government  officials,  the  people,  the  banks  asd 
the  institutions  here,  in  order  that  everything  should  subsequently  fall  under  the  rule 
of  Germany.  How  many  of  us  have  ever  considered  the  value  if  the  land  round  about 
the  Caspian  sea?  Although  undeveloped,  the  annual  value  of  the  fishing  carried  out 
in  a  most  primitive  manner  is  estimated  at  more  than  £4,125,000,  quite  apart  from 
the  Cossack-owned  fisheries  in  the  Kuban  districts  especially  established  to  catch  a 
kind  of  red  tfish;  there  are  also  fisheries  here  established  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  caviare,  of  which  during  1914  not  less  than  252,700  pounds  were  gathered. 

Let  us  add  that  the  district  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  export  of  wood,  silk, 
tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  fruit,  wine,  tea  and  liquorice. 

It  is  a  remarkably  rich  district,  but  entirely  dependent  on  the  city  of  Moscow 
for  its  supplies  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  principal  cities  in  this  district  are  twenty-two  in  number,  all  well-to-do,  with 
a  great  purchasing  power.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Tiflis,  with  350,000  inhabi- 
tants; Baku,  of  world-fame,  with  343,513  inhabitants;  Maikop,  of  a  certain  fame; 
Ekaterinodar,  Novorossisk,  Kutais  and  Alexandropol. 

The  city  of  Batum,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to  whom  we  would  strongly  recommend  the 
vast  possibilities  of  this  district,  will  undoubtedly,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  strength 
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of  our  argument,  contend  that  without  banking  facilities  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
open  up  a  trade-connection  so  far  away.  This  is  obviously  quite  true,  but  we  think 
that  good  results  might  accrue  from  co-operation.  First  of  all,  we  would  recommend 
the  formation  of  a  strong  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Batum;  next  an  English  bank, 
to  handle  exporters'  bills  of  lading  and,  generally  speaking,  supervise  the  requirements 
of  the  local  importers  and  exercise  similar  functions. 

Conspicuous  as  a  port  from  which  Russian  trade  with  Persia  is  carried  on,  Batum 
competes  with  Novorossisk  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  trade  in  jewellery  and  men's 
and  women's  apparel  is  considerable,  and  curiously  enough  most  of  the  latter  trade 
has  been  carried  on  by  parcels  post  from  Hamburg  and  Vienna. 

It  is  observed  that  several  American  commercial  representatives  have  established 
themselves  this  autumn  in  Batum,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  and  we  have  heard  of 
one  instance  where  not  less  than  seven  American  manufacturing  concerns  pooled  the 
expenses  of  their  joint  representative.  Probably  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  trade 
for  this  district — iron  pipes  and  tubings — will  soon  reach  an  important  place  in  the 
import  list,  as  in  1914  not  less  than  453  new  oil  wells  were  nearly  completed.  For 
1913  the  number  was  573. 

In  1913-14  450,000  feet  were  drilled,  and  the  total  depth  of  new  wells  finished 
was  1,232  feet. 

At  Grozny  a  refinery  for  lubricating  oils  has  recently  been  completed.  Grozny 
ranks  probably  only  second  as  an  oil-producer.  The  average  production  in  tons  per 
annum  has  for  many  years  been  about  2,500,000. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  cement  was  imported  into  Caucasus,  whilst  now  several 
new  factories  have  been  started  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novorossisk. 

The  average  price  of  manganese  per  long  ton  has  been  9s.  3d.  for  washed  metallic 
ore  of  48  per  cent,  and  lis.  lOd.  for  peroxide  of  85-88  per  cent. 

The  Caucasus  wool  trade  is  being  steadily  developed,  although  it  is  not  handled 
here,  as  Rostof-on-Don  is  the  chief  wool  centre. 

More  than  400,000  families,  consisting  of  about  2,000,000  people,  living  in  about 
3,000  villages,  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  cocoons,  producing  annually 
about  12,638,500  pounds  of  silk,  at  a  value  of  nearly  £412,500.  The  wine  production 
is  important,  the  yield  being  annually  about  £2,578,126,  and  the  tobacco  crop  from  the 
present  small  acreage  yields  annually  more  than  £1,340,625. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Review.) 

THE  HONG  KONG  HARDWARE  TRADE. 

The  war's  interference  with  Hong  Kong's  hardware  trade  has  been  distinctly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  more  hardware  of  American  make 
is  coming  into  Hong  Kong  at  present  than  ever  before,  though  the  total  volume  of 
imports  of  such  goods  into  the  port,  and  into  South  China  generally,  is  far  below 
normal.  The  sale  of  foreign  hardware  among  the  Chinese  was  increasing,  but  the 
high  prices  now  asked  for  foreign  hardware  products  have  resulted  in  a  return  to  the 
use  of  many  native  tools  and  appliances;  and  this  fact,  together  with  depressed  trade 
conditions,  explains  the  lower  course  of  imports. 

In  carpenters'  tools  the  trade  heretofore  has  been  chiefly  British  and  German, 
the  latter  representing  the  mass  of  cheap  tools.  American  tools  as  a  rule  are  too 
high  in  quality  and  price  for  the  Chinese  workman.  Chinese  tools  are  still  used  very 
largely,  and  where  foreign  ones  are  emp^yed  they  are  mostly  British.  With  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  stock  of  these  goods,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  dis- 
tinct demand  for  American  saws,  hammers,  vises,  and  the  like.  Dealers  report  that 
there  is  usually  too  much  nickel-plating  about  American  goods  to  attract  buyers  here. 

In  the  enameled-ware  trade  there  seems  to  be  little  movement.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  trade  normally  is  Austrian.  Since  the  war,  however,  dealers  have  had  to 
depend  upon  American  and  Japanese  manufacturers.  American  goods,  as  a  whole,  are 
high  in  quality,  hence  too  high  in  price;  the  Japanese  goods  are  low  in  price  but  too 
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poor  in  quality  to  satisfy  the  trade.  Chinese  users  of  enameled  basins,  cups,  and 
similar  articles  have  come  to  like  a  fair  quality  at  a  price  within  their  reach.  Sales 
have  been  large  and  would  be  larger  if  the  desired  quality  could  be  had,  but  goods 
now  supplied  from  any  source  fail  to  meet  the  demand. 

American  aluminium  utensils  are  increasingly  in  demand,  and  the  trade  is  growing 
independently  of  war  conditions.  Before  the  war  German  goods  were  imported  in  com- 
petition with  the  American  products,  but  the  latter  were,  on  the  whole,  able  to  domi- 
nate the  market,  and  at  present  are  practically  the  only  ones  imported. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  meat  choppers,  which  is  being  supplied  almost  entirely 
by  American  makers ;  but  American  galvanized  buckets  apparently  are  able  to  little 
more  than  hold  their  own  with  similar  pails  from  Great  Britain.  Scissors,  pocket- 
knives,  and  the  like  are  largely  American;  before  the  war  the  continent  had  a  large 
share  of  this  trade,  but  American  lines  are  the  ones  chiefly  imported  now.  Table 
cutlery  is  almost  altogether  English  at  present. 

The  demand  for  locks  is  increasing  and  the  goods  now  purchased  are  very  largely 
American.  The  call  for  American  locks  of  the  Yale  type  is  especially  strong,  and  an 
aggressive  campaign  is  being  waged  in  this  market  in  behalf  of  a  line  of  American 
locks,  door  closers,  safes,  and  similar  articles  with  most  satisfactory  results. — (United 
States  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

Japan's  foreign  trade  for  this  year  presented  a  feature  unprecedented  in  Japanese 
trade  annuals,  that  is,  a  big  balance  in  favour  of  exports.  The  figures  from  January  1 
to  December  10  this  year  showed  that  exports  amounted  to  660,986,000  yen1  and  imports 
to  503,933,000  yen,  a  balance  of  157,053  yen  being  in  favour  of  exports.  In  the  remain- 
ing few  weeks,  a  further  balance  of  10,000,000  yen  is  expected  to  be  added  and  it  can 
be  safely  estimated  that  the  total  trade  balance  for  the  whole  year  will  not  be  less  than 
160,000,000  yen.    Figures  for  the  past  10  years  show  a  striking  contrast  with  this  year. 

Export.  Import.  Balance. 

1,000  yen.        1,000  yen.         1,000  yen. 


1906   423,754  41S,784  +  4,970 

1?07   432,412  494,567  —  62,540' 

1908   378,245  436,257  —  58,011 

1909    413,112  494,198  +  18,913 

1910   458,428  464,233  —  5,804 

1911    447,433  513,805  —  66,371 

1912   526,981  618,992  —  92,010 

1913    632,460      '      729,431  —  96,791 

1914   591,101  595,753  4,634 

1915    660,986  503,933  +  157,052 


Note — Index  +  indicates  balance  in  favour  of  export,  and  —  import.  The  figures  for 
1915  are  up  to  December  10. 


Besides,  there  have  been  other  exports  not  shown  in  the  trade  returns,  that  is, 
exports  of  Government-owned  goods  to  the  belligerent  countries.  If  these  figures  be 
taken  into  account,  the  trade  balance  in  favour  of  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
over  200,000,000  yen.  In  the  annals  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  for  47  years  since  the 
first  year  of  Meiji,  the  general  tendency  was  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports, 
especially  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  In  47  years  only  16  years  showed  balances 
in  favour  of  export,  but  even  the  sum  total  of  the  balances  in  these  16  years  is  far 
below  the  credit  achieved  in  1915  as  the  following  shows : — 

The  total  of  the  balances  of  16  out  of  47  years  since  the  first 
years  of  Meiji  representing  the  excesses    of    exports  over 

imports   134,281,000 

The  balance  for  1915   157,053,000 

(The  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


i  1  yen  =  49*8  cents  in  Canadian  currency. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  January  28,  19' 6. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Total?. 

Fort  William— 
C  P.  R  

E  npire  Elevator  Co.   

0  rilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

T.  Pacific  

Busheb. 

3,208,234 
1.154,366 
1,564,543 
867,544 
1,791,589 
3,505,431 
1,682,805 
988,566 
745,885 

4,518,570 
159,318 
2,162,452 
1,098,386 

Bushels. 

737,953 
310,930 
492,590 
183,478 
307,468 
1,994,080 
676,  *09 
392,781 
176,957 

1,979,313 
89,457 
858,798 
824,060 

Bushels. 

257,869 
42,064 

103,374 
48,257 
49,148 

114,204 

165,412 
41,452 
46,879 

339,288 
13,924 
104,373 

Bushels. 

80,282 
172,591 

i07*2i2 
110,068 

Bushels. 

4,204,656 
1,587,642 
2,333,098 
1,099,279 
2,255,417 
5,723,783 
2,525,026 
1,454,262 
969,721 

6,931,671 
379,705 
3,196,629 
1,922,446 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

31,463 

Port  Arthur — 

0.  Horn  &  Co...,  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  . 

94,500 
117,006 
71,006 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator. .  . 
Siskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

23,448,289 

9,024,674 

1,326,244 

784,128 

34,583,335 

30,530 
1,355,151 
469,167 

1,854,848 

96,110 
170,053 
56,980 

7,211 
13,849 
4,002 

27^638 
7,068 

133,851 
1,566,691 
537,217 

323,143 



25,062 

34,706 

2,237,759 

287,200 

363,152 
66,137 
912,999 
1,974,708 
41 

250,324 
600,768 
137,869 

287,200 

363,152 
219,499 
1,729,266 
2,101,256 
129 
269,038 
733,636 
137,869 

93,418 
1,555^989 

740,083 
1,503,346 
1,123,495 
32,955 
1,332,950 

Mdland— 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

153  360 
801,989 
103,845 

14,278 
22,703 

f88 

Gjderich  W.  C.  F.  M.  6  

H       Elevator  and  Transit  Co  ... . 

18,714 
132,868 

Kingston — 

12  048 
649' 451 

8i,370 
897,' 618 

8,920 

Montreal- 

740,083 
505,887 
1,994 
22,724 
808,720 

No.  2 

975,862 
1,120,110 

9,705 
356,295 

21,577 
1,391 
526 
167,935 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

7,334,105 

4,651,736 

228,439 

/  +88 
t  8,920 

}  12,223,279 

32,637,242 

13,999,553 

1,579,736 

/  t88 
\  827,754 

|  49,044,373 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
January  28,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Total*. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

OA    Of  |Q 
04,oUO 

10.652,038 

1,000,4:  <  O 

2,902,315 

1  d.ft.9  P>Qfi 
l,4:OZ,.jyU 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

36,400 
2,498,047 

i  O/iQ  no 
JL,Z4y,  11Z 

1,441,980 

Acm  noj 

4oo,yz-t 
172,535 

Bushels'. 

120,708 
14,371,740 

ft  99*2  QKQ 

0,  ZZo,oDo 

4,492,593 

1,  yyo,y/o 
203,471 

3,373 
4,124,638 

1,221,655 

QOO  77A 
OZZ,  i  IV 

148,298 

UA  Ad~\ 
04,401 

30,936 
3,373 
63,355 

No  6  ii 

2,592,176 

1,467,109 

22,349,903 

1,851,848 

7,334,105 

31,538,856 

1,098,386 

1,098,386 

£)ats— 

No  1  C  W   

OO  AAQ  QUO 

zo,44o,  z&y 

QO  ftQ"  OAO 

oZ,  Oi5j  ,Z4Z 

119,405 
4,041,131 
1,888,308 

643,468 



4,951 
130,315 
76,623 
60,968 
1 1  noft 

23,026 
16,234 

27,890 
2, 239,' 448 
876,170 
86,046 

1  A  O  Uf\A 

14y,oU4 

363  787 
910',791 

152,246 
6,408,894 
2,841,101 

790,482 

1  £f»  ftQH 
lOUjOoU 

386,813 
2,435,327 

No.  1  Feed  

No  2  ii   

Other   

1,508,302 

Totals  Oats 
Grain  afloat                                   ••           •  •  • 

8,200,614 

323,143 

4,651,736 

13,175,493 

824,060 
9,024,674 

824,060 
13,999,553 

Barley- 

No  3  C  W 

639,168 
350,24-1 
56,972 
77,572 
152,288 

18,049 
7,013 

128,910 
6l]955 

836,127 
419,212 
56,972 
99,169 
168,256 

No  4  ii 

Feed 

21,597 
15,968 

Totals  Barley   

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C...   

1,326,244 

650,327 
74,773 
30,333 

25,062 

228,430 

1,579,736 

25,837 
8,320 
42 
37 
470 

34,706 

676,164 
83,093 
30,375 
37 
38,085 

827,754 
88 

28,695 
784,128 

8,920 

-8,920 

88 

34,583,335 

2,237,759 

12,223,279 

49,044,373 
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KECAPITULATION  BY  YEARS. 

Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  28,  1916,  with  comparisons  for 
two  years. 


January  28,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators.  

Afloat,  terminals  

Interior  terminal  

Public  elevators  in  the  East.  . . . 
Afloat,  public  elevators  

January  28,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

Afloat,  terminals  

Interior  terminal  

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Grain  afloat,  public  elevators 

January  29,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Afloat,  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Afloat,  public  elevators  


Wheat. 


Bush. 

22,349,903 
1,098,386 
1,854,848 
7,190,236 
137,869 


32,637,242 

5,186,293 
283,132 
1,728,267 
5,620,210 
113,441 


12,931,343 

10,682,068 
4,006,037 
5,977,186 
110,719 


20,776,010 


Other  Grain. 


Bush. 

10,310,986 
824,060 
382,911 
4,889,174 


16,407,131 
2,884,346 


957,353 
4,132,367 


8,004,066 

7,770,876 
3,238,053 
3,637,859 


14,646,788 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

77.  Cider. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  cider;  can  take 
large  quantities. 

78.  Cider. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  that  has  sold  Canadian  cider  for  many  years 
can  accept  larger  quantities,  barrelled  ready  for  bottling. 

79.  Canned  meats. — An  English  firm  with  large  connections  in  the  Midland 
counties  is  in  a  position  to  represent  a  packer  of  canned  meats. 

80.  Handles. — A  Staffordshire  firm  inquires  for  ash  hammer  and  sledge  handles. 

81.  Handles. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  "  D  "  shovel  handles  in  three 
grades  XX,  X,  and  No.  l's;  also  ash  stems  for  crutch  handles  in  lengths  from  28 
inches  to  36  inches.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

82.  Enamelled  ware. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  is  a  position  to  represent  a  manu- 
facturer of  enamelled  ware  household  utensils. 

83.  Lobsters.- — An  English  importer  of  lobsters  inquires  for  quotations. 

84.  Eggs  and  poultry. — A  Birmingham  importer  is  in  the  market  for  eggs  and 
poultry.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

85.  Wood-pulp. — A  Glossop  firm  is  open  to  purchase  spruce  wood  for  paper- 
making,  or  sulphite  pulp. 

86.  Peas. — A  Gloucester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  garden  peas. 

87.  Cheese. — A  West  Bromwich  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  cheese. 

88.  Canned  salmon. — A  Birmingham  importer  of  canned  salmon  is  open  to  make 
purchases. 

89.  Timber. — An  importer  of  timber  in  Birmingham  inquires  for  birch  and  beech 
in  planks  and  squares  and  birch  in  logs. 

90.  Barley. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  buy  barley  for  brewing  purposes. 
Samples  solicited  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

91.  Flax  fibre. — A  London  firm  seeks  supplies  of  Canadian  flax  fibre  and  invites 
offers. 
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92.  Acetone. — A  London  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  asks  for  the  addresses 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  acetone  who  can  fill  orders. 

93.  Frozen  halibut  and  salmon. — A  London  firm  of  fish  salesmen  seeks  supplies 
of  Canadian  frozen  halibut  and  salmon  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  shippers. 

94.  Muriate  of  potash. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  ascertain  if  they  can  obtain 
muriate  of  potash  produced  in  Canada,  and  invites  offers. 

95.  Glass  bottles. — A  London  firm  of  mineral  water  manufacturers  are  in  the 
market  for  glass  bottles,  and  ask  for  names  of  Canadian  makers. 

96.  Representation. — A  London  firm  of  printers,  account-book  makers,  etc.,  are 
prepared  to  undertake  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  loose-leaf 
ledgers,  card  index  and  filing  cabinets,  wooden  and  metal,  and  other  office  specialties. 

97.  Whisky. — A  Belfast  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  whisky  manufacturers. 

98.  London  agent. — Inquiry  is  made  by  an  English  engineer  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian engineering  firms  open  to  appoint  an  agent  in  London. 

99.  Three-ply  wood. — A  London  firm  inquires  for  Canadian  exporters  of  the 
above. 

100.  Match  splints. — An  English  firm  desires  to  enter  into  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  match  splints. 

101.  Molybdenite,  scheelite  and  wolfram  ores. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

102.  Whisky  agency. — An  old-established  Glasgow  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  agency  for  Scotland  of  a  Canadian  exporting  house.    Best  references. 

103.  Steel  tubes. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  close-joint  steel  tubes 
for  bedsteads  or  electric  conduit  work.  Prices  should  include  delivery  Bristol  or 
Liverpool,  the  former  preferred.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

104.  Graze  fuse. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  manufacture  what  is  known 
as  graze  fuse,  War  Office  number  100,  finished  or  casting,  are  inquired  for  by  a 
munitions  contractor  in  Birmingham. 

105.  Box  or  cmte  timber.— A  firm  in  the  Canary  Islands  inquires  for  timber 
prepared  for  box  or  crate  making.  Large  quantities  are  used  by  banana  packers. 
Prices  should  include  delivery  Canary  Islands,  or  Cadiz. 

106.  Wire  nails  and  wire. — The  foregoing  firm  is  also  open  to  purchase  wire 
nails  and  galvanized  wire  12  to  20  w.g.  for  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Spanish 
markets. 

107.  Tinned  wire  and  enamelware. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase 
tinned  wire  for  mattresses  and  enamelled  house  utensils.  Prices  must  include  delivery 
Birmingham. 

108.  Agency. — An  old-established  South  African  commission  house  is  prepared  to 
take  up  Canadian  agencies  and  requests  full  particulars  for  manufacturers  prepared 
for  export  in  shovels,  picks,  shelf  hardware,  locks,  tools,  dairy  implements,  cream 
separators,  ploughs,  rakes  or  any  agricultural  implement. 
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109.  Asbestos  fibre.— A  French  firm  is  anxious  to  get  is  touch  with  companies 
operating  asbestos  mines  in  Canada.  They  state  that  the  product  which  interests 
them  is  not  the  raw  ore,  but  what  is  known  as  short  fibre  ("  fibre  courte  ")  which 
could  be  shipped,  in  bags,  directly  to  Marseilles.  They  also  state,  however,  that  if 
there  exist  in  Canada  manufacturers  who  triturate  the  stones  and  do  carding  they 
would  also  be  interested  is  the  long  fibre  for  mattresses  ("fibre  longue  a  matelas"). 

110.  Agency. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  firms  interested 
in  the  following :  Cold  storage  goods  (meat,  fish,  fruit,  etc.) ;  -  fruits  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds;  woods  (spruce,  lumber,  etc.);  grains. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents). 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.') 

With  France. 
'With  Germany. 
With  United  Kingdom. 
With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Becord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  Tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Beports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Frefi.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  staje  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exch  nge  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Add/  ess,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercij  Apaitado  129G,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

PLillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

<  .   B.   Johnson,   P.O.   Box   109,  Yokohama. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting     Trade     Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
J,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab'e 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings. 

C  ipe  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Acting    Trade    Commissioner,    Sun  Building 
Clare      street,      Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring   Gardens,   Manchester.    Cable  Ad- 

d  es ;  .  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Bldg.,  East  Parade, 
Leeds. 

J.   T.   Lithgow,   87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 


C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar     Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian  Buildings,     Harrison     Street.  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg.  v 

K.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sonlmns. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British    onsul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 
Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Coi.sul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  8.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  January  20,  1916. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  import  of  musical  instruments  into  the  West  Indies  last  year  was  valued  at 
about  £25,000.  Although  not  a  large  trade,  it  is  a  growing  one,  and  important  enough 
to  warrant  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  pianos  in  Canada,  as  about  three-quarters 
of  the  total  trade  in  musical  instruments  is  carried  on  in  pianos.  The  number 
imported,  is  not  given  in  available  statistics,  but  it  is  probably  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  Cabinet  organs  are  not  so  much  in  favour,  only  a  few  being  sold,  as  the 
moist  climate  tends  to  swell  the  various  parts  of  the  action,  making  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  instrument  in  good  condition.  This  cause  does  not  appear  to  affect  adversely  the 
action  of  pianos  to  the  same  extent.  Quite  a  number  of  phonographs  are  imported. 
Imports  also  occur  occasionally  of  brass  instruments  for  bands  or  musical  societies. 
The  music  trade  as  a  whole,  however,  is  not  well  organized;  the  stores  do  not  carry 
as  in  other  countries  any  attractive  stock,  nor  is  there  an  atmosphere  in  these  islands 
that  encourages  musical  sales.  That  this  could  be  probably  overcome  and  a  much 
better  condition  created  is  evidenced  by  the  success  obtained  by  an  American  firm  in 
selling  its  sewing  machines  through  making  an  attractive  display  of  its  products  in 
the  various  Islands,  and  by  thoroughly  canvassing  from  house  to  house  and  selling  on 
the  easy  payment  plan. 

CANADIAN  PIANO  MANUFACTURERS  INTERESTED. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  interest  is  beginning  to  be  taken  by  Canadian  piano 
manufacturers  in  this  trade,  dUe  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  preference  given  to  Canadian 
pianos  under  the  Canada-West  India  Agreement,  and  partly  to  the  growth  and  neces- 
sity for  expansion  of  the  Canadian  piano  trade  itself.  One  Canadian  piano  manufac- 
turer has  intimated  that  he  intends  sending  down  a  representative  to  work  up  the  trade, 
as  he  is  now  making  a  piano  that  appears  in  most  particulars  to  meet  the  demand  in 
these  Islands  for  a  small  piano  at  a  moderate  price.  Several  Canadian  firms  indeed 
have  made  inquiry  for  fullest  particulars  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  market, 
and  for  a  description  of  the  styles  and  general  make-up  of  the  pianos  sold,  and  one 
Canadian  firm  has  already  been  able  to  place  a  few  pianos  in  Barbados.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  attention  has  been  centred  on  the  piano  trade  of  these  Islands,  it 
appears  desirable  to  set  out  as  fully  as  possible  the  kind  of  piano  obtaining  readiest 
sale. 
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MAKERS  REPRESENTED. 

Previous  to  the  war  a  large  number  of  German  manufacturers  found  agents  in 
these  Islands  to  handle  their  pianos,  and  of  the  better  class  Lipp  of  Stuttgart,  and 
Bechstein  of  Berlin,  were  able  to  place  a  few  each  year,  whereas  the  cheaper  German 
makers  found  sale  for  a  considerable  number.  The  largest  trade  was  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  some  of  the  pianos  sold  being  of  the  highest  grade — Bradwood  and  Collard 
&  Collard — and  many  more  of  medium  grade,  among  whiph  was  the  Strohmenger. 
From  the  United  States  imports  have  been  growing  and  have  now  assumed  some 
importance.  Several  low-priced  pianos  are  being  advertised  and  sold.  Of  the  best 
makes  an  occasional  piano  would  come  in  "  to  order  "  from  Steinway  or  some  other 
well-known  American  maker,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  at  the  present  time  more 
energy  is  placed  behind  the  sale  of  pianos  from  the  United  States  than  from  any 
other  country. 

STYLE  AND  FINISH  OF  PIANO. 

The  style  of  case  preferred,  speaking  generally,  is  one  that  is  small  in  size  and 
simple  in  ornament.  The  majority  of  houses  in  the  West  Indies  being  of  the  cottage 
type,  the  piano  suitable  for  such  houses  would  necessarily  require  to  be  small  to 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings.  Mahogany  wood  appears  to  be  most  in  demand. 
Occasionally  pianos  in  ebony  are  imported.  One  English  firm  is  placing  small  pianos 
in  the  market  in  solid  mahogany  cases,  the  mahogany  being  probably  of  the  cheapest 
grade  and  approximating  to  cedar.  Mahogany  alone  of  all  the  woods  from  which 
piano  cases  are  constructed  resists  the  destructive  effects  of  the  wood  ant,  which 
eventually  eats  away  and  destroys  all  cabinet  work  made  from  any  kind  of  wood 
except  mahogany  or  cedar.  Piano  cases  that  are  started  to  be  "  made  for  the  Tropics  " 
are  secured  against  warping  by  screws  inserted  at  certain  points  along  the  sides  and 
front  where  warping  is  likely  to  occur.  Whether  this  gives  any  additional  strength 
to  the  case  or  not,  it  has  at  least  that  appearance,  and  as  it  is  done  at  small  expense 
it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  firms  making  a  small  piano  for  these  markets  to 
add  this  feature  to  the  case,  demonstrating  at  least  that  the  piano,  was  intended  for 
tropical  countries.  Nearly  all  pianos  were  formerly  imported  with  brass  candle- 
sticks on  the  front,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  except  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ornamentation,  as  most  of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  very  well  lighted 
at  night.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  have  the  front  designed  with  two  square  end 
panels,  so  that  if  found  necessary  candlesticks  could  be  afterwards  attached.  The 
two  illustrations  hereunder  will  show  the  style  and  wood  of  the  case,  with  measure- 
ments, of  two  English  pianos  now  sold  in  Barbados. 
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No.  1. 


Mahogany.    Height  4  ft.  4  in.    Length  4  ft.  10  in. 
Price  $225  cash. 
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No.  2. 

Mahogany.    Height  4  ft.  2  in.    Leigth  4  ft.  9  in. 
Price  $250  cash. 
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No.  3. 

Illustration  showing  a  small  French  piano  of  which  a  great  many  have  been  sold  in  the  West 

Indies. 

Light  mahogany  case.    Height  4  ft.  1  in.    Length  4  ft.  8  in. 
Price  $200  cash. 
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THE  ACTION  AND  KEYBOARD. 


As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  shape  and  general  appearance,  the  action  used  in 
imported  English,  German  and  American  pianos  is  substantially  the  same  as  now  used 
in  Canadian  pianos.  A  claim  is  made,  however,  by  some  foreign  manufacturers  that 
their  action  is  made  specially  "  for  the  Tropics."  Whether  this  is  in  fact  true  or 
merely  used  as  a  talking  point,  the  difference  cannot  certainly  be  seen  in  the  action 
itself.  There  may,  however,  be  some  greater  freedom  given  to  the  bushing  of  the 
action  as  well  as  under  the  keyboard  for  an  allowance  against 'any  subsequent  swelling 
in  the  wood  or  cloth,  but  as  the  actions  of  all  pianos  appear  to  suffer  equally  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  moths  and  other  insects,  it  would  throw  some  doubt  on  the  claim 
that  these  actions  had  been  specially  treated  to  resist  these  influences.  The  keyboard, 
however,  in  pianos  made  specially  "  for  the  Tropics  "  is  different  from  that  in  general 
use  in  other  countries.  The  ivory  key  which  is  fastened  down  with  glue  only  is  apt 
to  peel  off  in  these  damp  climates  unless  pinned,  and  those  makers  who  aim  to  supply 
the  demand  are  making  a  keyboard  of  celluloid  without  an  overhanging  lip.  The  key 
is  in  one  piece,  bent  over  a  slightly  rounded  edge  and  pinned  securely  at  both  ends. 
This  does  not  affect  the  touch  of  the  piano  to  the  player,  but  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  difficulty  to  arise  afterwards  in  lifting  or  peeling.  The  illustrations  of  the  action 
of  a  foreign  piano  sold  here,  and  three  celluloid  keys  with  their  rounded  edge  and 
pinning,  are  shown  herewith. 


PIANO  ACTION. 


No.  4. 


No.  5. 
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PLAYER  PIANOS  AND  GRANDS. 

For  the  present  at  least  grand  pianos  need  not  be  considered,  as  but  few  are  sold. 
Occasionally  a  high-grade  English  or  American  grand  is  imported  "  to  order,"  and 
sometimes  a  small  cheap  grand  is  found  on  sale  in  the  stores,  the  counterpart  of  which 
is  not  at  present  made  in  Canada. 

A  few  player  pianos  are  being  imported,  and  probably  in  the  larger  colonies  there 
is  a  market  for  the  cheaper  grades.  One  made  in  the  United  States  and  sold  at  $4.50 
is  being  advertised  in  Barbados,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given  hereunder. 


No.  6. 

Mahogany  case.    Height  4  ft.  6  in.    Length  5  ft.  4  in. 
Price  $4<50. 


QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS. 

In  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  there  are  no  firms  in  the  piano 
business  exclusively.  Those  importing  and  carrying  pianos  in  stock  make  the  business 
a  side  line.  In  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica,  however,  there  are  music 
stores  carrying  general  lines  of  musical  instruments.  The  credit  asked  from  the  manu- 
facturers by  these  various  firms  is  only  a  short  one,  and  in  most  cases  prompt  cash  is 
paid.  Quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  c.i.f.  net  cash,  if  possible. 
Before  making  out  lists  of  prices  it  is  advised  that  the  best  possible  through  rates  to 
the  West  Indies  be  obtained.  This  is  important.  The  piano  when  boxed  should 
measure  the  least  possible,  consistent  with  safety,  to  ensure  a  low  ocean  rate. 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMPORT. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  value  of  the  import  of  musical  instruments 
into  each  of  the  colonies.  Only  in  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  are  pianos  and  organs 
given  in  the  statistics  under  a  special  head,  and  amount  to  £2,230  and  £1,507,  respec- 
tively, but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  they  are  shown  in  the  statistics  hereunder  as 
musical  instruments.  The  general  rate  of  duty  is  also  shown,  from  which  a  rebate  of 
20  per  cent  is  deducted  in  the  colonies  party  to  the  Canada- West  'India  Agreement. 

IMPORT  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Colony 


Barbados  

Trinidad  

British  Guiana  . . 

Jamaica  

Grenada.  

St.  Vincent  

St.  Lucia   

Leeward  Islands 

Bahamas  

Bermuda  ....  . 
British  Honduras 


Country  whence  Imported. 


Great  Britain . . 
Canada . .  .... 

Germany  

United  States  . 
Other  countries. 


United  Kingdom 

France.  

Germany  

United  States 
Other  countries.. 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

United  Slates. . . . 

Germany  , 

Other  countries.. . 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States 

Germany  

Other  countries. . . 


United  Kingdom. 

United  States  

Others  


United  Kingdom 

United  States  

Germany  


United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

France   

Germany  

Other  countries.  . 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 

Germany  

Others  


Canada  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

United  States 


United  Kingdom 

United  States  

Germany   . 


Vah 


1,639 
44 
93 

1.113 
316 

3,797 
54 
333 
675 
95 

2,002 
175 
688 
266 
62 

2,512 
3,466 
634 
87 

238 
34* 
16 


336 
227 
4 

120 
113 
59 
97 
26 

1,016 
520 
48 
68 


116 
100 
772 

403 
62 
1,103 

393 
1,236 

285 


Total  Value 


3,205 


4,954 


3,193 


6,699 


602 


567 


415 


1,652 


1,018 


1,568 


1,914 


Duty 


11|%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 

16§%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 
12i%  a(j  vai. 

15%  ad  val. 

11%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 
12\%  ad  val. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  January  14,  1916. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  YEAR  1915. 

With  the  trade  returns  for  December  are  published  simultaneously  the  statistics 
(unrevised)  for  the  calendar  year  1915. 

DECEMBER  TRADE. 

To  deal  in  the  first  place  with  December,  the  totals  upon  the  customary  basis  of 
comparison  with  the  previous  month  and  December,  1914,  are  as  follows: — 

December,  1915.  November,  1915.  December,  1914. 

Imports   £  70,938,394         £  71,647,160  £67,316,898 

Exports   33,947,519  35,639,166  26,278,928 

Re-exports   7,701,901  8,312,703  5,870,546 

Totals   £112,587,814         £115,599,029  £99,466,372 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  slight  decline  from  the  November  figures,  the 
least  satisfactory  feature  being  that  while  this  decrease  amounted  to  little  over 
£500,000  in  imports,  the  falling-off  in  exports  reached  rather  over  £2,000,000,  of  which 
over  £1,500,000  represented  purely  British  goods,  and  the  recovery  in  balance  of  trade 
was  adversely  affected  to  that  extent. 

Contrasted  with  December,  1914,  the  results  were  much  more  favourable,  because 
whereas  imports  increased  by  £3,500,000,  the  total  exports  gained  no  less  than  £9,500,000. 
nearly  £7,750',000'  being  credited  to  British  products. 

As  to  imports,  augmentation  was  largely  due  to  an  increase  of  nearly  £4,000,000 
in  manufactured  goods,  whereas  raw  materials,  in  spite  of  considerable  decreases  ir> 
cotton  and  wool,  were  enlarged  by  just  short  of  £1,000,000.  There  was  also  a  falling 
off  of  over  £1,000,000  in  "  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco." 

Manufactures  also  played  the  principal  part  in  the  improvement  in  export  trade 
in  British  goods,  this  amounting  to  over  £4,500,000. 


CANADIAN  SUPPLIES. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  December,  Canadian  supplies  were  well  main- 
tained, the  most  noticeable  features  being  increases  in : — 

Increase  in  Increase  in 

Quantity.  Value. 

Cwts.  £ 

Cheese                                                                                 21,264  146,130 

Bacon                                                                                  13,609  98,437 

Canned  salmon                                                                    41,889  159,721 

Oats                                                                                    16,400  10,777 

Peas                                                                                      4,310  5,202 

THE  YEAR'S  TRADE. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  foreign  trade  of  1915  is  the  phenomenal  imports, 
which  attained  the  unprecedented  aggregate  of  £853,756,279,  an  increase  of  £157,121,166 

over  1914,  and  of  £85,021,540  over  the  record  year  1913.  , 
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The  details  forrL915  and  also  for  the  two  previous  years  are: — 


1915.  1914.  1913. 

Imports                                               £    853,756,279  £    696,635,113  £  768,734,739 

Exports                                                    384,647,336  430,721,357  525,245,289 

Re-exports                                                 98,797,123  95,474,166  109,575,037 


Totals   £1,337,200,738       £1,222,830,636  £1.403,555,065 


The  differences  in  comparison  with  1914  are:  An  increase  of  £157,121,166  (or 
22-5  per  cent)  in  imports;  a  decrease  of  £46,074,021  (or  10-6  per  cent)  in  exports; 
an  increase  of  £3,322,957  (or  3-4  per  cent)  in  re-exports. 

PROGRESS  OF  TRADE. 

•  During  the  period  of  the  war,  however,  the  more  interesting  method  of  com- 
parison is  the  progress  of  trade  month  by  month,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  imports, 
and  of  the  aggregate  of  the  exports  and  re-exports  for  the  two  calendar  years  1914 
and  1915,  which  follows,  not  only  illustrates  the  variations  of  foreign  commerce  during 
the  seventeen  months  of  war,  but  as  regards  the  first  seven  months  of  1914,  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  normal  conditions  which  had  previously  prevailed  for  some  time: — r 


1914.  Imports.  Exports. 

January   £68,005,009  £57,403,108 

February   62,053,651  51,490,775 

March   66,947,315  54,054,956 

April   61,626,830  50,736,066 

May   69,099,290  52,422,709 

June   58,281,653  48,626,410 

July   59,376,484  52,231,296 

August   42,342,707  28,631,104 

September   45,006,607  31,948,142 

October   51,379,435  35,781,672 

November   55,518,130  30,244,596 

December   67,316,898  32,149,474 

1915. 

January   67,401,006  35,143,057 

February   65,268,814  32,986,647 

March   75,590,918  38,243,199 

April   73,678,288  42,126,787 

May   71,644,966  43,862.311 

June   76,117,797  42,583,907 

July   75,548,147  44,130,301 

August   69,496,695  39,762.604 

September   70,292,919  39,872,759 

October   67,792,557  39,131,598 

November   71,647,160  43,951,869 

December   70,938,394  41,649,420 


STRIKING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRADE. 

The  most  striking  point  is  that  whereas  export  trade  has  steadily,  if  slowly 
improved  from  the  £28,631,104  to  which  it  abruptly  fell  in  August,  1914,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  its  gradual  improvement  has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
extraordinary  rise  in  import  figures,  which,  recovering  much  more  promptly  than 
export,  caught  up  previous  records  early  in  1915,  and  then  soared  to  a  level  not 
hitherto  attained,  and  while  exhibiting  some  slight  decline  from  the  phenomenal 
heights  reached  in  mid-year,  have  continued  to  record  an  adverse  balance  of  trade 
which  for  some  time  past  has  caused  great  uneasiness  among  economists  and  financial 
experts. 

Eeference  to  this  feature  has  been  made  upon  several  occasions  during  the  past 
year,  but  leaving  out  imports  of  large  quantities  of  war  supplies  which  are  officially 
stated  not  to  be  included  in  the  accounts,  also  gold  and  silver'  movements,  and  other 
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unrecorded  transactions,  the  so-called  "  adverse  balance "  (namely  the  surplus  of 
imports  over  exports)  has  grown  from  £134,000,000'  in  the  year  1913  and  £170,000,000 
in  1914,  to  the  enormous  excess  of  over  £370,000,000  in  1915. 

That  this  position  is  both  unsound  and  dangerous  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  generally  recognized,  but  while  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the 
tendency,  both  by  public  exhortation  and  the  imposition  of  import  duties  on  certain 
luxuries,  there  are  so  far  few  signs  of  any  radical  reduction. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  maintenance  of  British  export  trade  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous 
under  the  adverse  conditions  which  have  prevailed,  whereby  industrial  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds  which  have  ordinarily  not  only  supplied  the  domestic  needs  of 
the  country  but  contributed  to  export  trade,  have  been  either  exclusively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  campaign  supplies  for  the  Allies  or  transformed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  thus  enormously  decreasing  the  export  productiveness  of  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time  almost  every  possible  check  to  the  expansion  of  export  trade 
has  had  to  be  encountered.  Drastic  curtailments  resulting  from  the  prohibition  of 
trade  in  contraband,  and  the  adoption  of  restrictions  to  prevent  goods  reaching 
improper  sources,  have  been  aggravated  by  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  and  decreased  inland 
transportation,  shortage  of  labour,  and  adverse  financial  conditions,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  any  sudden  and  important  increase  in  export  trade  can  be  achieved 
until  existing  conditions  are  altered. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  IMPORT  TRADE. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  of  the  total  of  £853,000,000  of  imports  recorded  in  1915,  no 
less  than  over  £381,000,000  (or  44-6  per  cent)  represent  "food,  drink  and  tobacco" 
brought  into  the  country  with  the  avowed  object  of  adequately  maintaining  the  food 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  as  the  Board  of  Trade  record  values  upon  a  c.i.f. 
basis,  the  figures  given  not  only  represent  the  considerable  advance  in  prices  which 
has  taken  place,  but  are  also  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  the  abnormally  high  freights 
and  other  incidental  expenses  of  transportation  which  have  prevailed,  and  render  the 
results  in  value  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantities  involved. 

Resulting  from  the  diminished  supplies  of  certain  home-made  articles  from  the 
causes  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  from  abroad  many  of  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  life,  including  clothing,  household  necessaries,  etc.,  and 
while  the  population  generally  appreciates  the  necessity  of  economy  and  has  indeed 
effected  it  in  certain  directions,  the  country  is  traditionally  wealthy,  and  despite  heavy 
and  increasing  taxation,  so  far  shows  no  indication  of  drastic  reduction  in  general 
expenditure. 

Evidence  of  the  wealth  and  spirit  of  the  nation  is  afforded  by  the  enormous  and 
unceasing  contributions  made  by  all  classes  to  the  endless  charitable  and  benevolent 
funds  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances,  as  .there  is  actually  a  shortage  of  supply  of 
nearly  every  class  of  commodity  at  the  present  time,  any  marked  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  imports  seems  unlikely,  unless  the  prolongation  of  the  war  necessitates 
a  level  of  taxation  which  seriously  curtails  the  spending  power  of  the  nation. 

TRADE  STATISTICS. 

It  is  interesting  to  reproduce  the  tables  both  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  years  1914  and  1915, 
according  to  the  classifications  used  by  the  Board  of  Trade: — 
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(a)  IMPORTS. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or  Decrease  ( — ) 
in  1915  as  com- 


1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco — 

1914. 

1916. 

pared 

with  1914. 

£ 

79,636,269 

£ 

112,362,691 

+ 

£ 

32,726,422 

B.  Meat,    including-  animals 

63,215,056 

86,951,345 

+ 

23,736,289 

C.  Other  food  and  drink — 

(1)  Non-dutiable  

78,611,719 

91,489,864 

+ 

12,878,145 

(2)  Dutiable  

68,043,09'5 

82,452,403 

+ 

14,409,308 

7,463,068 

8,6*44,598 

+ 

1,181,530 


£ 

296,969,207 

£ 

381,900,901 

+ 

£ 

84,931,<694 

2.  Raw    materials    and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured — 

A.  Coal,  coke  and  manufac- 

£ 

41,924 

£ 

10,733 

— 

£ 

31,191 

B.  Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and 

5,487,344 

7,564,597 

+ 

2,077,253 

C.  Other  metallic  ores . 

9,533,465 

11,605,277 

+ 

2,071,812 

D.  Wood  and  timber  

25,343,111 

32,778,764 

+ 

7,435,653 

E.  Cotton  

&5,3'50,626 

64,672,649 

+ 

9,322,023 

F.  Wool  

34,246,722 

44,149,007 

+ 

9,902,285 

G.  Other  textile  materials.  . 

15,3'67,670 

21,029,311 

+ 

5,661,641 

H.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats 

41,332,05& 

49,748,729 

+ 

8,416,673 

I.  Hides  and  undressed  skins 

12,727,066 

13,964,295 

+ 

1,237,239 

J.  Paper-making-  materials . . 

5,958,215 

6,152,351 

+ 

194,136 

31,143,184 

35,6'65,813 

+ 

4,622,629 

Total  of  Class  2i  

£ 

  . 

236,531,383 

£ 

287,341,526' 

£ 

50,810,143 

3.  Articles    wholly    or  mainly 

Manufactured — 

A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manu- 

£ 

10,877,249 

£ 

10,839,071 



£ 

38.178 

B.  Other  metals  and  manu- 

29,601,332 

42,214,990 

+ 

12,610,658 

C.  Cutlery,  hardware,  imple- 

ments   (except  machine 

tools)  and  instruments.  . 

5,194,203 

4,930,504 



263,699 

D.  Electrical      goods  and 

apparatus     (other  than 

machinery     and  unin- 

1,242,770 

1,096,234 



146,536 

6,712,499 

8,847,844 

+ 

2,135,345 

F.  Ships  (new)  

31,930 

157,256 

+ 

125,326 

G.  Manufactures  of  wood  and 

timber,  including  furniture 

2,336,918 

2,324,627 



12,291 

H.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

1.  Cotton  

9,373,309 

7,55i5,810 



1,817,499 

7,648,409 

1,724,575 



5,923,834 

13,392,844 

14,637,953 

+ 

1,245,109 

4.  Other  materials .  . 

7,353,124 

9,042,702 

+ 

1,689,578 

4,252,750 

2,956,150 

1,296,600 

J.  Chemicals,     drugs,  dyes 

12,064,430 

19,343,951 

+ 

7,279,521 

K.  Leather  and  manufactures 

thereof  (including  gloves 

but  excluding  boots  and 

shoes ) 

13,478,148 

17,044,396 

+ 

3,566,248 

L.  Earthenware  and  glass.  . 

2,994,307 

2,1 70,261 

'824,'o64 

6,791,191 

6,648,665 

14  2  5  26 

N.  Railway     carriages  and 

trucks     (not    of  iron), 

motor  cars,  cycles,  carts, 

7,266,894 

9,155,752 

+ 

1,888,858 

19,874,909 

20,824,101 

+ 

949,192 

Total  of  Class  3  

£ 

160,490,216 

£ 

181/514,842 

+ 

£ 

21,024,626 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

£ 

2,644,307 

£ 

2,999,010 

+ 

£ 

354,703 

£ 

696,635,113 

£ 

853,756,279 

+  £ 

157,121,166- 
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(b)  EXPORTS, 


1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco —  1914. 

A.  Grain  and  flour   £  3,095,080 

B.  Meat,    including-  animals 

for  food   1,139,362 

C.  Other  food  and  drink.  .  .  .  19,00'6,084 

D.  Tobacco   3,708,016 


Total  of  Class  1   £  26,948,542 


2.  Raw    materials    and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured — 

A.  Coal,    coke    and  manu- 

factured fuel   £  42,202,128 

B.  Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and 

steel   298,196 

C.  Other  metallic  ores..  109,745 

D.  Wood  and  timber   277,328 

E.  Cotton    

F.  Wool   4,469,090 

G.  Other  textile  materials..  417,723 

H.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats 

and  gums   3,962,292 

I.  Hides  and  undressed  skins  1,483,108 

J.  Paper-making  materials.  .  845,0'57 

K.  Miscellaneous   2,648,415 


Total  of  Class  2 .  .   ....     £  56,713,082 


3.  Articles    wholly    or  mainly 
manufactured — 
A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof   £  41,667,830 

'B.  Other  metals  and  manu- 
factures thereof   10,283,283 

C.  Cutlery,  hardware,  imple- 

ments   (except  machine 

tools)  and  instruments.  .  6,512,218 

D.  Electrical      goods  and 

apparatus  (other  than 
machinery  and  unin- 
sulated wire)  .   3/018,600 

E.  Machinery   31,363,093 

F.  Ships  (new)   6,932,554 

G.  Manufactures  of  wood  and 

timber,  including  furniture  1,564,388 

H.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

1.  Cotton   103,266,538 

2.  Wool   31, 499,885 

3.  Silk   1,865,573 

4.  Other  materials..    ..  12,982,261 

I.  Apparel   14,531,674 

J.  Chemicals,     drugs,  dyes 

and  colours   19,508,061 

K.  Leather  and  manufactures 

thereof  (including  gloves 

but  excluding  boots  and 

shoes)   4,685,015 

L.  Earthenware  and  glass.  .  4,147,640 

M.  Paper   3,185,939 

N.  Railway     carriages  and 

trucks     (not    of  iron), 

motor  cars,  cycles,  carts, 

etc   11,229,558 

O.  Miscellaneous   30,389,454 


Total  of  Class  3   £  338,633,564 


4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified    £  8,426,169 


Grand  total   £  430,721,3*57 


Increase  ( + ) 
or  Decrease  ( — ) 
in  1915  as  oom- 
1915.  pared  with  1914. 


£ 

3,785,052 

+  £ 

689,972 

1,344,071 
16,075,600 
3,791,363 

+ 
+ 

204,709 
2,930,484 
83,347 

£ 

24,996,086 

f 
t 

1,952,4>56 

£ 

38,823,606 

£ 

3,378,522 

197,070 
26,964 
198,322 

101,126 
82,781 
79,006 

3,846,443 
450,185 

i 

622,647 
32,462 

5,387,647 
899,150 

O  O  o ,  i  ov 

1,856,844 

+ 
— 

1,425,3'55 
583,958 

X  1  0,  L  o  o 

791,571 

£ 

52,354,990 

£ 

4,358,092 

£ 

40,421,958 

— 

£ 

1,245,872 

9,697,766 

585,-517 

5,066,119 

— 

1,446,099 

3,180,809 
19,192,153 
1,687,055 

+ 

162,209 
12,170,940 
5,245,499 

1,041,775 

522/613 

85,925,992' 
32,888,487 
1,698,367 
11,716,517 
11/509,091 

17,340,546 
1,388,602 
167,203 
1,265,744 
3,022,583 

22,059,580 

+ 

2,551,519 

3,796,485 
3,29<6,850 
2,997,0-53 

— 

888,530 
850,790 
188,886 

6,585,749 
30,026,110 

4,643,809 
363,344 

£ 

292,787,916 

£ 

45,845,648 

£ 

14,508,344 

+ 

£ 

6,082,175 

£ 

3'84,'647,33'6. 

46,074,021 
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IMPORTS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  TO  CANADA. 

The  annual  figures  now  issued  are  all  subject  to  revision,  and  the  completed 
and  more  elaborate  details  of  the  year's  trade,  indicating  the  country  of  origin  of 
imports  and  the  country  of  consignment  of  exports,  are  not  published  until  much 
later  in  the  year. 

While  the  preliminary  selection  of  commodities  is  somewhat . arbitrary,  it  includes 
most  of  the  leading  articles  of  food,  and  as  this  trade  is  of  special  importance  to 
Canada,  the  figures  given  are  reproduced  below,  including,  in  addition  to  products 
which  Canada  supplies  in  considerable  quantities,  others  of  potential  interest,  and 
in  which  in  some  cases  a  commencement  in  trade  has  already  been  made. 

In  several  articles  Canadian  imports  in  the  unrevised  returns  are  not  shown 
separately,  but  figure  under  the  designation  "  Other  Countries,"  although  in  certain 
instances,  as  in  the  case  of  eggs,  Canadian  arrivals  during  the  past  year  have  been 
considerable. 

Upon  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  the  heavy  and  almost  general 
advance  in  prices  at  once  stands  out,  the  valuations  in  most  cases  being  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  quantities  dealt  with,  and  accounting  to  a  marked  degree  for 
the  expansion  of  imports  from  the  point  of  view  of  value. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  huge  dimensions  which  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  assumed. 

Canada's  contribution,  although  varying  considerably,  has  been  on  the  whole  well 
maintained,  particularly  in  view  of  the  great  shortage  of  means  of  transportation 
which  had  to  be  encountered  during  the  whole  period. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantities  of  grain  credited 
to  Canada,  notably  in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  past,  con- 
siderable Canadian  shipments  made  via  the  United  States  are  attributed  to  that 
country.  Owing  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  whereby  imports  are 
frequently  classified  as  received  from  the  country  whence  consigned,  and  not  from  the 
country  of  actual  origin.    Flour,  however,  shows  a  small  increase. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  were  increases,  in  some  cases  to  a  large  extent,  in 
receipts  of  bacon,  hams,  cheese,  canned  salmon,  canned  lobsters,  and  sawn  wood. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  revival  in  Canadian  imports  of  butter,  the  quantity 
being  three  times  as  great  as  in  1914,  while  receipts  in  1913  were  only  813  cwts. 
Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  extended  consumption  of  margarine  result- 
ing from  short  supplies  and  abnormal  prices  of  butter  of  all  kinds. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  following  statistics  give  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
calendar  years  1915  and  1914: — 


1915. 


1.  Wheat — 

Russia  

Germany  

Roumania  

Turkey  

United  States  .  . 

Chile  

Argentina  

British  East  Indies 

Australia  

New  Zealand  .  . 

Canada  

Other  countries.  .   .  . 

Total  


Quantity. 
Cwts. 
796,300 


26,000 
41,649,000 

12,162,900 
13,959,900 
184,400 

19,724,800 
178,500 

88,681,800 


Value. 
£ 

464,149 


18,755 
26,533,103 

8,613,729 
8,844,968 
97,383 

12,'6V5',064 
1L6,020 

57,313,171 


1914. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 


7,234,827 
977,500 
343,500 
39,300 
34,220,166 
50,700 
6,497,760 
10,708,900 
12,113,400 
8,500 
31,457,090 
275,100 

103,926,743 


2,825,714 
365,327 
134,763 
10,295 
14,876,510 
21,033 
2,581,389 
4,922,803 
5,159,137 
3,726 
13,717,995 
115,387 

44,734,079 
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imports  into  the  united  kingdom. — Continued 


Quantity. 


2.  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour —  Cwts. 

Germany    

Belgium    

France   72,600 

Austria-Hungary  

United  States   6,740,410 

Argentina   89,000 

Australia   1,800 

Canada   3,361,260 

Other  countries   224,100 


Total   10,489,170 


1915.  1914. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

f 

t 

215,707 

107,547 

37,240 

15,317 

37,771 

O  CO  CfiA 

152,842 

56,255 

44,339 

5,307,153 

5,557,908 

3,146,789 

52,990 

,  57,800 

20,613 

1,300 

248,900 

130,974 

2,735,137 

3,227,033 

1,789,383 

180,382 

295,780 

141,244 

8,314,733 

10,060,223 

5,549,048 

3.  Barley — 

Russia   9,000  2,987  5,372,522  1,859,567 

Roumania       835,000  262,402 

Turkey   337,000  156,766  765,000  284,416 

United  States   5,814,485  2,802,849  5,244,000  1,941,595 

British  India   2,765,800  1,428,986  409,700  156,527 

Canada   704,100  353,093  1,942,600  596,650 

Other  countries   2,660,100  1,283,176  1,475,600  559,155 


Total   12,290,485  6,027,857  16,044,422  5,660,312 


4.  Oats — 

Russia       1,108,500  328,124 

Germany       2,472,600  741,727 

Roumania       327,700  96,822 

Turkey       76,200  21,804 

United  States   8,183,200  4,633,448  3,009,615  1,227,311 

Argentina   '5,807,00>0  2,964,497     .      4,150, 500  1,174,415 

Canada   386,200  214,431  1,758,200  634,728 

Other  countries   1,263,700  676,163  1,253,400  449,486 


Total   15,640,100  8,488,539  14,156,715  4,674,417 


5.  Peas — 

Russia                                      '      170,580  62,904 

British  East  Indies   501,520  330,838  183,410  76,432 

Canada   10,480  11,653  8,110  8,229 

Other  countries   588,453  530,416  621,594  398,905 


Total   1,100,453  872,907  983,694  546,470 


6.  Maize — 

Russia   1,000  335  811,900  249,192 

Roumania                                                         '    7,004,641  2,085,291 

United  States   1,695,300  739,998  232,925  73,482 

Argentina   44,152,400  17,048,595  28,642,884  8,601,441 

Canada   148,000  67,297    — 

Other  countries  .  .  ....  ..  2,569,700  1,041,148  2,348,397  751,506- 


Total   48,566,400  18,897,373  39,040,747  11,760,912 


7.  Beef,  Chilled- 
United  States   608,908  2,057,415  2,079  5,825 

Uruguay   289,113  809,785  160,412  348,090 

Argentina   1,702,186  5,140,104  4,649,718  9,956,932 

Other  countries   18,339  58,979    — 


Total   2,618,546  8,066,283  4,812,209  10,310,847 


8.  Beef,  Frozen — 

United  States   392,443  1,170,454  85,510  241,084 

Uruguay   74,500  232,258  569,367  1,121,676 

Argentina   3,394,275  10,164,557  1,343,408  3,177,598 

Australia   1,245,762  3,596,434  1,551,001  3,247,323 

New  Zealand   735,226  2,176,621  476,680  944,459 

Other  countries   147,666  458,098  1,140  2,470 


Total   5,989,872  17,798,422  4,027,106  8,734,610 
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14. 


IMPORTS  INTO 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  

Continued 

1915. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mutton,  Frozen — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

39  107 

99,498 

35,160 

64,750 

Argentina  

78l',735 

2,093,923 

1,145,583 

2,390,810 

Australia  

1  277  339 

3,454,722 

1,32b, 055 

2,800,707 

New  Zealand  

2  422  ROfi 

7  669  94^ 

2,377,334 

5,435,128 

160,777 

489,120 

166,104 

322,675 

4,681,764 

13,807,208 

r;  f\  a  (\  9  o  £ 
0,U4y,Zoo 

1  -I    A1  A  ATA 
11,U14,U  l  U 

Bacon — 

2,063,221 

9,128,847 

2,714,807 

9,936,454 

9  coq  con 

12  7^2  834 

X  Li  j  I  O  Li ,  O  O  * 

•i   coo  a  t  o 

1,52<2,958 

r    or  n    i  r*  o 

5,357,458 

864,185 

3,324,511 

342,286 

1,224,462 

66  372 

235  268 

C  -1  O    A  O  A 

518,029 

1,707,194 

6,523,377 

25,441,460 

C    A  A  O    A  O  A 

5,U95,0oU 

18,225,5bo 

Hams — 

1,364,004 

4,859,895 

774,805 

2,827,350 

120,719 

'434^485 

58,985 

217,814 

468 

2*309 

5,040 

17,914 

1  485  191 

5,296,689 

000, SdU 

O    A/>0  a(7D 

3,063,078 

Meat,  Preserved,  otherwise 

than  by  salting  (includ- 

ing tinned  and  canned)- — 

1,769,962 

10,315,653 

O  A  O    yl  A  O 

4,239,570 

60  245 

244  200 

Li  t:  *x  j  t-i  \J  U 

61,274 

183,370 

207,444 

1,092,609 

130,535 

/»  o  A    O  C  1 

689,351 

2  037  6^1 

Li  ,  V  O  i  y\JOX 

11  652,462 

995,211 

5,112,291 

Poultry,  Dead  — 

8  591 

28  911 

114,921 

dob, 824 

Prance  

12,910 

6&',241 

15,600 

72,233 

5,825 

21,353 

69,842 

316,048 

38,221 

149,355 

65,095 

244,114 

49,032 

175,498 

156,438 

654,314 

o o o  coa 

ZZS,oyy 

7  <5,Zb«J 

Butter — 

"Russia  

1,017,507 

6,371,012 

616,380 

3,382,411 

129,505 

980,437 

270,138 

1,647,575 

1,327,100 

10,221,398 

1,749,072 

11,038,637 

44,622 

314,254 

183,999 

1,144,181 

352,090 

2,275,676 

273,819 

1,674,155 

77,130 

529,200 

7,844 

39,372 

Argentina  

82,947 

569,052 

55,704 

325,450 

106,'024 

748,'484 

204,716 

1,174,653 

JNew  boutn  Wales  

158,222 

1  078,074 

122,528 

701,283 

107',424 

'724',473 

106,694 

574,883 

374.  89X 

9  fi93  R08 

357,920 

2,100,958 

Canada  

24  401 

167  442 

3,128 

18,496 

Other  countries  

53,525 

362  393 

32,262 

192;212 

0)000,00*} 

£J  4  ,  UO  0  »  I  U  O 

3,984,204 

24,014,276 

Cheese — 

Netherlands  

129  1  op; 

J.  Lk  \J  ,  A.  \J  O 

349,124 

921,311 

75,917 

297,612 

97,932 

328,538 

459,793 

1,892,816 

31,390 

104,925 

20^948 

93,498 

18,157 

57,584 

709,326 

3,081,465 

742,419 

0  A  10  117 

Canada   

1,315,177 

5,241,789 

1,167,778 

4,025,950 

16,676 

68,454 

27,064 

95,737 

Total  

2,726,942 

11,113,869 

2,433,864 

7,966,162 
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IMPORTS  INTO 

the  united 

KINGDOM. — 

Continued 

1915. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

16. 

Eggs — 

Gt.  Unas. 

£ 

Gt.  Hnds. 

£ 

3,074,156 

1,748,822 

fi  R7ft  897 
0,0  I  U,o<j  i 

9  qi  a  ns.p; 

Z,yjL4,U5lD 

2,657,835 

1,863,527 

9  Ki(  C  Q7Q 

A  A  K  Q  Q  A 
41)0,834 

1  1  (l  900 

1  (b,Aav 

874,013 

635,856 

1,192,286 

603,323 

1,970 

658 

632,741 

328,821 

Italy  

4,768 

3,455 

,  874,193 

431,830 

911,674 

376,537 

912,326 

584,234 

361,173 

233,514 

2,722,892 

1,286,418 

9  117 

1    A  4  1    /I  9  9 

1 ,  u  4 1 , 4  Z  A 

To1"1 1 

10,247,960 

6,122,970 

17  904  805 

8  fi5  9  son 

17. 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

United  States  

555,524 

1,816,134 

510,330 

1,390,842 

387,171 

1,416,583 

352,177 

1,116,368 

71,407 

234,056 

9  A   £  O  9 

ZU,bbo 

62,731 

1,014,102 

3,466,673 

000,1 1  U 

z,oby,y  4i 

18-. 

Canned  Lobsters — 

Canada.  

38,610 

312,877 

32,919 

332,459 

Newfoundland  

9  A  A  Q 
Z ,  4  4  o 

1,089 

12,333 

2,404 

18,983 

552 

4,626 

Total  

43,457 

351,231 

34,560 

349,418 

19. 

Apples,  Raw  

3  313  629 

2,322,249 

2,929,649 

2,046,824 

20. 

— 

Potatoes — 

Germany  

235,640 

40,797 

5,009 

1,521 

147,406 

34,767 

564,223 

257,388 

1,175,592 

460/536 

Channel  Islands  

1,087,787 

634,285 

1,201,942 

715,748 

453,168 

276,423 

K 71    K  Q A 
0  (  1,084 

9O0  CRT 
400,00  1 

2,110,187 

1,169,617 

o,oaZ,lb4 

l,OoD,OlO 

•21. 

Margarine — 

Netherlands  

2,024,469 

5,666,146 

1,502,576 

3,876,375 

France  

17/537 

60,623 

13,389 

50,037 

Other  countries  

10,177 

24,484 

13,254 

30,949 

Total  

2,052,183 

5,751,253 

1,529,219 

3,977,361 

-9  9 

Wood  and  Timber   (hewn)  — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

20,711. 

73,079 

91 8  RSI 

CI  Q   Q  90 

14,357 

66,718 

43  251 

110  227 

Norway  

22,675 

81,952 

32^440 

9L423 

25,525 

108,624 

United  States  

181,833 

1,211,458 

211,127 

1,074,357 

34,846 

666,089 

28,653 

546,385 

31,176 

228,445 

37,025 

306,643 

Other  countries  

16,750 

220,036 

51,712 

512,178 

Total  

322,348 

2,547,777 

648,414 

3,269,765 

23. 

817,268 

4,059,087 

1,707,030 

5,005,232 

1,602,589 

7,071,896 

1,045,038 

3,089,395 

340,830 

1,580,926 

123,288 

468,630 

United  States  

294,561 

1,540,996 

360,072 

1,417,474 

Canada   

1,065,637 

4,844,453 

785,289 

2,579,992 

Other  countries  

14,122 

93,444 

29,157 

125,766 

Total  

4,135,007 

19,190,802 

4,049,874 

12,686,489 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UK. 


Quantity. 

24.  Wood  and  Timber  (sawn  or  Leads. 

split,  planed  or  dressed, 

unenumerated )  — 

United  States   29,803 

Canada   60,885 

Other  countries   19,204 


Total   109,892 


25.  Wool  (sheep's  or  lamb's) —  Lbs. 

Russia    

Belgium    

France   228,978 

Turkey   877,758 

Uruguay   1,122,737 

Argentine   60,968,009 

South  America  West  Coast, 

(including  Bolivia)    ..  18.582,791 

British  South  Africa  .  .    .  .  136,565,278 

British  East  Indies   65,435,605 

Australia   426,163,648 

New  Zealand   200,031,839 

Falkland  Islands   3,044,924 

Other  countries   13,658,469 


Total   .  .   926,680,036 


26.  Wood  Pulp    (Chemical  dry 

bleached) —  Tons. 

Russia    

Sweden   10,362 

Norway   18,115 

Germany   112 

Other  countries   1,665 


Total   30,254 


27.  Wood  Pulp    (Chemical  dry 
unbleached)  — 

Russia   10,496 

Sweden   276,364 

Norway   74,504 

Germany    

Other  countries   1,149 


Total   362,513 


28.  Wood  Pulp  (Chemical  wet)  10,074 


29.  Wood  Pulp  (Mechanical  dry)  10,472 


30.  Wood  Pulp  (Mechanical  wet)  — 

Sweden   135,078 

Norway   34  2,917 

Canada   37,501 

Other  countries   25,241 


Total   540,737 


d  kingdom—  Concluded. 

1915.  1914. 


Value. 

Quantity. 

Value- 

£ 

Loads. 

£ 

265,186 

16,91.2 

122,086 

323,180 

62,091 

232,616 

109,912 

37,160 

125,842 

698,278 

116,163 

480,5-i4 

£ 

Lbs 

£ 

o  q no  701 

o,y  uy,  isi 

192.071 

o  n 9  9  CCA 

Z, 1  oZ,5b4 

1  A  ft   C  CH 

14y ,bb  ( 

13,204 

10  o7o  n  n  c 
lo,0  I  Z,  (  lb 

1    O  1  X   E  ft  ft 

i ,  6 1  o ,  o  u  y 

36,719 

4,lZ9,ZdU 

124,806 

54,898 

1    (Tilfl    ft  O  ft 

1,7Z9,0Z9 

H  ft    9  ft  9 

2,703,824 

45,906,646 

1,826,228 

718,557 

20,873,852 

706,251 

5,158,508 

121,665,109 

4,715,280 

2,099,641 

47,011,563 

1,421,720 

19,47  i ,66  I 

oon  ooo  i/ic 
A6\),  Zoo, 145 

11    17  7   A  ft  o 

ii, i  t  /,4yz 

11    H7k   ft  9  7 

11, U  (  0,9Z  / 

10/1  CA7  a  CO 

lo4,bU  <  ,ybo 

C   C  OQ   O  CQ 

ill)  OOC 

llZ.Zob 

A    A  Z.  A    ft  ft  Ci 

4,4o4,UUU 

1  A  ft   ft  O  ft 

14y,U6U 

17  A  QO  A  KQ 

1  ( ,4yZ,4t>o 

IOC  Q  7  /t 

( zb,y  i  4 

42,027,351 

712,618,116 

31,212,739 

Tons. 

272 

2,870 

110,424 

5,071 

51,027 

Zl5,oUo 

11    ft  K  9 

1  O  ft  C  1  ft 

izy,oiu 

1,538 

803 

8,255 

')  c\  ooc 
ZU,ZZb 

1    A  QO 
1,46Z 

1  C  9  0  1 

lb,zsl 

350,496 

18,681 

208,043 

100,727 

31,893 

261,810 

2,537,927 

282,898 

2,350,093 

725,640 

51,500 

455,681 

24,798 

202,585 

11,846 

5,310 

44,270 

o  one  i  a  ft 
6,6  i  b,14U 

OdC   O ft  ft 

oy  b,oy  y 

9    9  1  A    A  9  ft 

o,ol4,4o9 

33,838 

18,159 

63,896 

54  722 

^  ROK 
0,0^0 

389,930 

108,948 

248,814 

922,378 

280,178 

635,172 

115,469 

110,331 

259,702 

71,272 

51,951 

129,790 

1,499,059 

551,408 

1,273,478 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  ; 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  January  13,  1916. 

SHORTAGE   OF  TALLOW. 

The  condition  of  the  British  tallow  market  at  the  present  time  indicates  a 
scarcity  of  supplies.  Shippers  have  very  little  to  offer,  and  prices  are  ranging  up  to 
$13.25  per  hundredweight.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  value  of  Australian  mutton 
tallow  shows  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  cost 
of  imports  and  diminished  tonnage.  Other  kinds  of  fat  are  also  scarce  and  dear,  which 
means  that  high  prices  are  obtainable.  It  is  expected  that  prices  will  continue  at  a 
high  level  for  some  time. 

Under  the  heading  of  "tallow  (refined),  oleo-margarine  or  oleo-oil,"  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  state  that  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  were  valued  at,  approxi- 
mately, $4,290,650.  Purchases  from  Canada  were  of  the  value  of  $73,350.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine. 

Imports  of  unrefined  tallow  were  valued  at  $16,000,000  during  the  same  period, 
Canada's  contribution  being  about  $20,000. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  FOR  JAM. 

According  to  the  London  Standard  of  January  13,  23,000,000  pounds  of  jam  have 
been  ordered  from  Australia  by  the  War  Office  for  delivery  during  the  current  year, 
compared  with  six  or  seven  million  pounds  ordered  and  supplied  last  year.  Victoria 
has  orders  for  11,500,000  pounds,  and  Tasmania,  the  orchard  of  Australia,  which  figures 
so  largely  in  the  fruit  export,  has  received  orders  for  7,500,000  pounds.  New  South 
Wales  has  contracts  for  the  supply  of  4,000,000  pounds. 

Seeing  that  this  large  business  keeps  money  entirely  within  the  British  Empire, 
and  that  a  good  deal  of  the  payment  for  this  colonial  jam  actually  never  leaves  this 
country,  the  business  is  one  which  Imperialists  may  well  foster. 

DEARTH  OF  PLATINUM. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  dealers  in  platinum  from  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions: — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  inform  you  that,  in  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  Articles  of  Commerce  (returns,  etc.)  Act,  1914,  pur- 
suant to  arrangements  made  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  hereby  requires  you  within 
three  days  from  the  date  of  this  notice  to  make  a  return  to  the  Director  of  Materials 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Armament  Buildings,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  of  the 
whole  of  the  stock  of  platinum,  ores,  residues,  or  bars  containing  the  same,  now  on 
your  premises  or  under  your  control. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  to  draw  your  attention  to  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
tions 30 A,  and  to  the  Order  made  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  thereunder,  and  I  am 
to  observe  that  any  person  buying,  selling,  or  dealing  in  platinum,  or  goods  manu- 
factured wholly  or  partly  of  platinum,  offering  or  inviting  an  offer,  or  proposing  to 
buy,  sell,  or  deal  in  it  or  them,  or  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  or  other  dealing  in  it  or  them,  without  a  permit,  is  liable  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  offences  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

Leonard  W.  Llewellyn, 

Director  of  Materials. 
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PROSPERITY   OF   BRITISH   TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  throughout  1915,  report  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim, 
in  their  annual  review  of  the  wood  trade,  has  very  materially  affected  all  kinds  of 
business  in  this  country,  but,  on  the  whole,  exceptional  prosperity  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  time  trade.  These  governing  factors  have  combined'  to  create  and  maintain 
throughout  the  year  a  favourable  situation  for  buyers  of  wood.  The  war  has  produced 
the  almost  unknown  phenomenon  in  the  timber  trade  of  continuously  rising  markets 
in  all  branches  of  soft  woods. 

It  became  abundantly  clear  during  the  summer  that,  given  a  continuance  of  the 
rate  of  demand,  a  scarcity  of  wood,  expecially  of  white  wood,  was  bound  to  declare 
itself,  and  that  more  than  the  usual  quantities  in  the  sizes  suitable  to  British  require- 
ments, which  were  accessible  from  the  northern  ports,  would  be  wanted  for  winter 
consumption  in  this  country.  Under  such  circumstances  Canadian  shipments  of 
spruce,  especially  from  the  lower  ports,  assumed  greater  prominence  than  usual,  and 
buyers  were  enabled  in  part  to  satisfy  urgent  calls  for  stock  from  them.  The  important 
question  of  tonnage  rates  has  always  been,  even  in  normal  times,  one  which  afforded 
buyers  considerable  anxiety,  and  has  introduced  into  their  calculations  of  delivered 
cost  a  somewhat  speculative  character;  but  during  the  whole  of  1915  it  has  been  the 
one  important  and  overshadowing  consideration  to  all  importers  of  wood. 

So  uncertain  were  the  prospects  in  this  respect  early  in  the  year,  when  buying 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  been  in  full  swing,  that  the  majority  of 
merchants  shrank  from  the  pure  speculation  involved  in  free  on  board  purchases,  and 
declined  altogether  to  commit  themselves  except  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis  of  quotations. 
The  result  was  that  the  usual  practices  customary  in  the  trade  have  been  reversed, 
and  from  all  shipping  centres  charters  of  steamers  were  effected  by  shippers  in  the 
first  place,  and  contracts  followed  upon  the  basis  of  tonnage  quotations.  It  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  the  rise  in  these  quotations  has  been  progressive  throughout  the 
season,  to  the  great  benefit  of  buyers,  who  were  enabled  to  turn  over  their  stocks  to 
advantage,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  higher  prices  must  be  ahead  of  them  as  ton- 
nage became  scarcer  and  dearer. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  put  on  record  in  a  year  like  this  that,  based  upon  the  rates 
current  at  the  close  of  1915,  timber  freights  are  responsible  for  approximately  35  per 
cent  of  the  delivered  value  of  stock  from  Sweden,  50-60  per  cent  from  the  White  Sea, 
and  60-65  per  cent  from  the  pitch-pine  and  spruce  ports,  while  from  the  Oregon  pine 
districts  the  proportion  is  even  higher.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  returns 
issued  monthly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  figures  of  exports  and  of  imports  are  given 
at  their  value  in  this  country,  and  that  the  latter  includes  the  enormously  enhanced 
price  of  carriage,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships,  does  not  go  abroad,  so 
that  the  balance  of  trade  against  this  country,  great  though  it  be,  looks  higher  than  it 
really  is.  j  ! 

The  trade  has,  on  the  whole,  been  remarkably  free  from  failures  during  the  year, 
as  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  speculative  building,  and  the 
diversion  of  the  consumption  into  rather  more  substantial  channels.  Merchants  have 
operated  with  more  confidence  than  usual  in  consequence,  and  they  have  been  fully 
justified  in  their  policy  by  the  trend  of  business  in  1915. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  January  12,  1916. 

STRAWBOARD. 

The  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war,  which  prevent  the  importation 
of  many  articles  from  the  Continent,  open  up  opportunities  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  many  fields.  The  possibility  of  supplying  this  market  with  strawboard  seems 
to  be  well  worth  investigation. 

LARGE  DEMAND. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  used  in  this  country,  but  from  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  returns  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  it  is  found  that 
the  quantity  of  strawboard  imported  was  3,822,605  cwts.,  valued  at  £980,461. 

In  an  interview  with  the  managing  director  and  local  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  Kingdom  using  strawboard,  the  following  information 
was  obtained :  This  concern  alone  is  in  the  market  to  purchase  10,000  tons  per  annum, 
provided  the  price  and  quality  are  satisfactory.  They  formerly  received  a  considerable 
quantity  from  Holland,  manufactured  from  ordinary  wheat  straw.  The  sizes  required 
are  25-inch  by  30-inch  and  22-inch  by  32-inch.  These  are  packed  in  bundles  weighing 
56  pounds,  tied  with  strong  twine,  and  the  ends  protected.  The  price  paid  was  for- 
merly in  the  neighbourhood  of  £4  per  ton  c.i.f .  Bristol,  and  it  is  understood  the  freight 
from  the  North  of  Holland  to  that  port  was  12s.  6d.  a  ton.  A  very  considerable 
advance  in  price  has  taken  place.  Good  size  samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  can  be  inspected. 

IMPERIAL  SENTIMENT. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  mercan- 
tile community  in  respect  to  Imperial  sentiment,  and  that  the  Mother  Country,  the 
overseas  dominions,  and  the  colonies  will  be  drawn  more  closely  together  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  When  managers  of  these  large  concerns  state  that  "we  would 
much  prefer  to  get  our  supplies  from  Canada,"  one  cannot  but  feel  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  a  consolidated  Empire. 

TIMBER  MARKET  REPORT  (1915). 

The  timber  trade  this  year  has  been  without  precedent.  The  year  began  with  a 
great  increase  in  freights,  and  many  buyers  felt  timid  about  paying  the  prices  demanded 
as  they  feared  the  rates  would  not  be  maintained.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  freight 
rates  quoted  to-day  to  see  how  entirely  wrong  such  fears  were.  Freights  are  now  in 
most  cases  more  than  double  those  current  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  further 
increases  are  being  constantly  demanded.  The  con-sumption  has  been  good,  although 
the  demand  from  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  smaller  than  usual,  on  account 
of  the  class  of  vessels  under  construction  not  calling  for  the  same  quantitieo  of  timber. 
Teak  planks  of  small  averages  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  large  quantities  have 
been  sold,  chiefly  for  War  Office  work.    Spruce  has  also  been  in  large  demand  for 
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box-making,  etc.  Owing  to  the  curtailed  imports  from  the  Baltic,  large  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  Canada  and  the  lower  ports.  Hardwoods  and  fancy  woods 
of  the  lower  grades  particularly  have  met  with  a  steady  sale,  and  stocks  are  low. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Shipbuilders  have  experienced  a  trying  year.  The  demand  from  the  Admiralty 
has  been  great,  and  most  of  the  yards  are  almost  wholly  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  year  the  output  of  new  steamers  for  merchant  service  on  the  Clyde 
has  been  126  vessels,  measuring  215,060  tons,  as  against  307  vessels,  measuring  460,258 
tons  for  1914,  being  a  decrease  of  ,181  vessels,  measuring  245,198  tons,  for  the  year. 
Shipbuilders  have  also  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  in  the  delivering  of  steamers  con- 
tracted for  before  the  war,  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  wages  and  materials,  and 
unless  war  prices  are  obtainable  serious  losses  must  ensue.  It  is,  however,  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  already  inquiries  are  being  made  for  large  liners,  as  well  as  other 
classes  of  steamers,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  a  good  trade  after  the  war. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  house-building  trade  has  had  another  year  of  depression,  ordinary  building 
operations  being  almost  at  a  standstill,  the  high  cost  of  wages  and  materials  rendering 
such  work  unprofitable. 

The  wagon-building  trade  has  been  well  employed,  largely  with  war  work — the 
wood  consumed  being  large  quantities  of  wagon  oak  planks,  ash,  hickory,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
the  making  of  transport  and  other  wagons,  while  much  of  the  ordinary  work  is  at  a 
standstill  at  present  for  both  home  and  foreign  buyers. 

The  cabinetmaking  industry  has  suffered  from  the  war,  particularly  in  high-class 
furniture,  although  an  active  demand  for  the  cheaper  qualities  is  reported,  largely  due 
to  the  high  wages  earned  by  the  workmen. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  will  take  place  during  the  coming  year,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  so  long  as  the  high  freights  continue, 
and  the  large  Government  orders  come  on  the  market,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  present  values  will  be  maintained — at  least  while  the  war  lasts.  The  year  has 
been  very  free  from  any  serious  labour  troubles  or  financial  difficulties,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  may  continue. 

Quebec  Yellow  Pine  Waney  Boardwood. — The  stock  is  moderate.  The  demand 
has  chiefly  been  for  parcels  suitable  for  war  work,  for  which  high  prices  have  been 
obtained. 

Quebec  Red  Pine. — There  are  no  logs  in  stock  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  deals 
on  hand.    The  demand  is  limited  with  firm  prices. 

Quebec  Oak. — The  stock  is  greatly  reduced.  The  import  has  not  been  heavy,  with 
a  moderate  inquiry. 

Quebec  Elm. — The  stock  is  very  similar  to  last  year.  Values  have  considerably 
advanced  and  are  likely  to  increase. 

Birch. — The  stock  of  logs  is  much  reduced  from  last  year.  The  stock  of  planks 
and  boards  is  also  considerably  lower.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  special 
specifications,  and  prices  are  firm.  Quotations  are:  Logs,  2s.  9d'.  to  3s.  3d.  Planks, 
2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 

Quebec  Yellow  Pine  Deals,  etc. — The  stocks  are  moderate.  The  import  has  been 
on  a  small  scale.   The  demand,  however,  is  not  very  great,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  may 
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probably  be  ample  for  the  market's  requirements.  Prices  are  firm,  and  may  be  quoted  as 
follows :  Firsts,  Broad's,  5s.  6d.  to  6s. ;  Regulars,  5s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  Undersized,  4s.  to  4s.  3d. 
Second's,  Broads  and  Regulars,  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  3d. ;  Undersized,  2e.  Id.  to  3s,  Id.  Thirds, 
Broads  and  Regulars,  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  3d.;  Undersized,  2s.  4d.  to  2e.  Yd.  Fourths,  Broads 
and  Regulars,  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  7d.;  Undersized,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  Good  Sidings,  4s.  to  5s.  6d, 
all  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  specification.  The  demand  for  Calif ornian  and/or 
Siberian  Pine  Deals  and  Sidings  is  very  limited. 

Quebec  Spruce  Deals. — The  stock  is  considerably  heavier  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  while  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  demand,  which  still  continues.  Prices  are 
very  firm,  and  may  be  quoted  as  follows :  9-inch  and  up  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. ;  8-inch  and 
under,  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 


STRAW  REQUIRED  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  communication  addressed  to  the  Department  from  Glasgow  suggests  that 
farmers  preserve  their  straw  and  bale  it  in  one  hundredweight  bundles  for  easy  hand- 
ling and  transportation  to  the  strawboard  mills.  A  great  many  of  the  large  farmers 
have  baling  machines  for  baling  their  hay.  The  baling  could  be  done  simultaneously 
by  power  when  threshing.  Another  method  could  be  adopted  by  the  farmers,  viz.,  of 
reducing  it  to  pulp,  which  would  go  into  very  much  less  bulk,  but  this  latter  method 
would  likely  prove  troublesome.  According  to  reports  being  received,  materials  are 
getting  very  scarce  on  the  continent  and  prices  are  mounting  very  rapidly,  so  that 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  of  getting  a  hold  of  the  market  and  making  Great 
Britain  independent  of  continental  supplies. 

The  price  cabled  on  Friday,  November  5,  1915,  was  £6  10s.  per  ton  delivered  at 
seaboard  plus  £1  per  ton  for  freight,  equal  to  $35  per  ton,  and  likely  to  go  higher 
(delivered  in  Glasgow).  Allowing  the  farmers  $3,  the  value  stated  in  Glasgow  Herald 
article,  and  $5  per  ton  for  making  it  into  boards  (this  is  an  official  estimate),  there 
would  be  an  ample  margin  for  freight,  etc.,  besides  leaving  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
manufacturers. 

If  this  matter  were  taken  up  energetically  by  Canadians  in  a  position  to  export 
•straw,  it  is  believed,  so  states  the  communication  referred  to  above,  that  a  considerable 
trade  could  be  developed. 


OPENING  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  cable  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Glasgow,  to  the  effect  that  quotations  are  wanted  for  400,000  box  shooks,  17£ 
long  8i  wide  \  thick,  ends  12|  by  &i  by  M,  top  and  bottom  11  by  ltV,  ¥l\  by  41. 
Canadian  firms  interested  would  do  well  to  cable  Mr.  Lithgow  or  communicate  by 
letter. 

LONDON  FAIR  AND  MARKET. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  614  published  an  article  under  the  above  heading,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  copies  of  the  general  prospectus  of  the  London  Fair  and  Market 
(to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  and  at  Olympia  from  March  14  to  24, 
1916),  together  with  copies  of  the  "  Plan,  tariff  and  application  form  "  appertaining 
thereto,  were  being  forwarded  to  the  Department.  These  have  now  been  received  from 
Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  and  may  be  inspected  by  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  (refer  File  No.  A-1819). 
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The  following  paragraphs  from  the  foreword  to  the  prospectus  are  herewith 
noted : — 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FAIR. 

The  London  Fair  and  Market  will,  for  the  ten  days  of  its  duration,  be  the  greatest 
trade  fair  Great  Britain  has  ever  seen.  Nothing  as  far  reaching  has  been  attempted 
before ;  nothing  more  important  to  British  commerce  has  been  conceived  and.  organ- 
ized hitherto. 

Mere  figures  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  fair,  but  they  enable 
the  size  to  be  judged.  The  two  largest  exhibition  buildings  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall  and  Olympia,  with  any  other  buildings  and  halls  which  may 
be  found  necessary,  will  be  crowded  with  actual  samples  of  goods  for  sale. 

FOUR  AND  THREE-QUARTER  MILES  OF  DISPLAYS. 

The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Hall  was  first  engaged  for  the  fair,  but  this  was  soon 
filled,  and  the  organizers  were  forced  to  obtain  a  lease  of  Olympia.  Even  if  no  further 
buildings  are  engaged,  there  is  capacity  for  displays  having  a  total  frontage  of  no 
less  than  four  miles  and  three-quarters. 

A  TRADE  FAIR — NOT  AN  "EXHIBITION." 

The  fair  will  open  up  new  markets  and  new  avenues  of  supply  for  every  buyer. 
No  previous  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  displays  of  the  industries  of  allied 
and  neutral  nations  besides  those  of  the  British  Empire.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
unique  features  of  the  fair.  The  buyer  will  see  goods  from  many  countries  and  from 
every  type  of  factory  side  by  side  for  examination  and  comparison. 

MANY  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES  INCLUDED. 

Hitherto  the  various  trade  fairs  held  in  London  have  each  been  concentrated  upon 
one  branch  of  industry;  the  London  Eair  and  Market  will  comprise  all  the  trades 
embraced  in  the  various  sections,  including  many  branches  and  subsidiary  industries. 
The  twelve  main  sections  are  planned  to  cover  all  the  daily  wants  of  the  individual, 
except  clothing  and  food. 

Thus  it  is  arranged  that  a  buyer,  or  group  of  buyers,  from  the  largest  depart- 
ment store  can  come  to  the  fair  and  place  orders  for  replenishing  the  stock  of  almost 
every  department,  and  in  almost  every  line  of  goods,  which  it  is  not  essential  should 
be  a  native  product  on  account  of  local  tastes  or  climatic  conditions. 

NOT  CONFINED  TO  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  value  of  this  comprehensive  feature  of  the  fair  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
merchants  as  well  as  manufacturers  from  every  country  with  goods  to  offer,  except 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey.  The  display  of  products  of  these  three  coun- 
tries are  prohibited  by  severe  restrictions  and  penalties.  To  restrict  the  fair  to  manu- 
facturers' displays  of  goods  of  their  own  products  would  destroy  its  value  as  a  market. 

WDDE  VARIETY  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  presence  of  the  merchant  or  factor  at  the  London  Fair  and  Market  will 
guarantee  a  wide  variety  of  samples  being  shown  and  will  facilitate  business  by  their 
being  in  a  position  to  accept  composite  orders  to  include  goods  from  many  sources. 
Overseas  buyers  and  importers  will  realize  readily  the  advantages  gained  in  packing, 
transport,  customs  examinations,  and  other  phases  of  their  particular  business  when 
dealing  with  orders  in  bulk. 
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britTsh  methods  revolutionized. 

A  visit  to  the  London  Fair  and  Market  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  buyers 
of  British  goods  in  every  colony  and  foreign  country.  Furthermore,  buyers  who  pre- 
viously have  depended  upon  Germany  and  Austria  for  supplies  should  visit  London 
to  see  what  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Allies  have  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  replacing  the  industrial  products  of  their  enemies.  Remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  every  direction.  Even  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  since  the  need  for  aggressive  industrialism  was  first  realized,  British 
manufacturers  have  transformed  their  methods,  have  extended  their  activities,  and 
have  created  new  industries.  Their  products  now  far  surpass  those  of  their  German 
and  Austrian  rivals,  even  in.  many  trades  which  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  Ger- 
man superiority  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

VALUABLE  TO  EXHIBITORS. 

Although  only  a  limited  amount  of  space  is  left,  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  view  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  exhibitors  in  similar  ventures  which  have  been  held  in  the  past. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  12,  1916 : — 


Cheese- 
Bristol   94/  96/  percwt. 

Liverpool  ,   93/  96/ 

London     96/  98/ 

Glasgow  ■    96/  97/ 

Butter — 

Bristol   146/  150/  percwt. 

Liverpool  '  ,  144/  148/ 

London   -  -  u 

Glasgow   -  -  it 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   86/  91/  percwt 

Liverpool..  ...      .   87/  91/ 

London                                                                   ...  88/  93/ 

Glasgow   91/  92/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -  percwt. 

Liverpool   83/  86/ 

London  , 

Glasgow   -  h 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  n 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  15,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals,  living — 

14 

1 1 

X  L 

/ 

Horses     .  ...      

158 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  un enumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

 Cwt. 

.                  . .  ii 

150,694 
72,501 
19,520 

19,585 

144  639* 
92,107 
7,829 

13,181 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef   „ 

Pork    

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  u 

107,591 
1,027 
12,166 
3,141 

3,538 
21,055 

179,427 
1,147 
35,748 
3,387 

513 
13,093 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter     

Cheese  

92,452 
36,191 

61,921 

Q  7   1 AQ 
Ol  ,4UO 

42,918 

ii    cream  ,  

it  condensed  

Eggs  

Poultry  

Game  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

312 
20,366 
1,696 
336,220 
12,035 
225 

31,683 
1,916 
339,082 
6,380 
128 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

 Cwt. 

14,489 
44,155 

5,372 
57,137 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

2,059,800 
341,800 
93,900 
52,100 
37,620 
3,630 
1,766,900 

2,631,900 
260,500 
304,400 
607,000 
17,150 
38,340 
940,300 

Fruit,  raw — 

Pears  

Hay  

77,877 
18 

50,375 
131 

Hops  

2,288 

6,688 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  FROZEN  MEAT  TRADE. 

A  review  of  the  frozen  meat  trade  for  1915  recently  issued  by  the  well-known 
meat  importers,  Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London.  Owing  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  this  trade  to  Canada,  Canadians  may  find  the  following  extracts  of 
interest : — 

GENERAL   RETROSPECT   OF  1915. 

Without  doubt,  1915  was  an  altogether  abnormal  year,  not  so  much  in  respect  of 
the  volume  of  importations,  or  the  range  of  prices,  or  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
and  new  sources  of  supply,  although  these  were  all  noteworthy,  as  because  practically 
the  whole  trade,  almost  alone  amongst  the  trades  of  the  country,  was  taken  out  of 
commercial  hands  and  put  under  official  control. 

The  importance  of  frozen  meat  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  great  war 
was  made  abundantly  manifest  in  the  course  of  1914;  but  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  that  the  British  Government  took  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  what  was 
practically  complete  control  of  the  industry  at  all  stages.  The  requisitioning  of  the 
outputs  of  the  freezing  works  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  agreement  with  the 
Australasian  Governments,  on  terms  more  or  less  acceptable  to  the  producers,  secured 
the  main  supplies  produced  within  the  British  Empire;  while  the  simple  expedient  of 
commandeering  the  British  refrigerated  mercantile  marine  effectually  secured  control 
of  the  foreign  supplies — primarily  of  South  America,  and  indirectly  of  North  America 
and  all  outside  sources.  These  important  steps,  far-reaching  in  their  consequences, 
were  taken  with  a  view  to  guaranteeing  the  necessary  supplies,  not  only  for  the 
British  army  and  general  public,  but  also  for  the  French  army,  and,  latterly,  for  the 
Italian.  They  involved  fundamental  changes  in  the  methods  of  carrying  on  a  vast 
trade  which  has  been  built  up  painstakingly  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  order  to 
attain  the  objects  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  War  Office,  existing  contracts  were 
left  unfilled  or  unceremoniously  cancelled;  steamers  were  diverted  on  short  notice 
from  their  intended  routes ;  the  established  modes  of  buying  and  of  selling  were  entirely 
altered;  freedom  of  contract  ceased  to  exist;  and  at  every  stage  the  industry  became 
regulated  and  controlled  at  the  will  of  the  authorities,  untrammelled  by  any  ordinary 
considerations  of  loss  or  profit. 

Even  although  an  appreciably  larger  amount  of  refrigerated  tonnage  than  in  1914 
was  available  for  the  transport  of  meat  from  all  sources  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
it  becomes  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  find,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
delivery  of  a  large  number  of  cargoes  to  the  continent,  and  for  the  detention  of  steamers 
from  time  to  time  on  transport  service,  that  the  total  imports  into  this  country  were 
maintained  at  near  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 

The  continent  played  a  very  much  more  important  part  than  usual  in  the  year's 
trade,  as  the  quantities  directed  to  France  and  Italy  are  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  over  150,000  tons,  against  an  estimated  total  of  only  26,210  tons  in  1914.  Inasmuch 
as  almost  the  whole  of  this  meat  was  used  for  the  armies  on  active  service,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  frozen  meat  must  have  secured  a  first-class  advertisement,  not  only  in  France 
and  Italy,  but  in  other  countries  where  hitherto  it  had  been  practically  unknown.  One 
of  the  first  results  of  this  development  was  an  immediate  demand  for  cold  stores  on 
the  continent,  in  order  to  handle  the  new  commodity  satisfactorily;  and  the  lesson 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  thrown  away  entirely,  even  in  countries  where  refrigeration 
hitherto  has  been  considered  to  be  quite  unnecessary  in  connection  with  the  food 
supply. 
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In  France,  the  increased  consumption  by  the  army  was  met  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  introduction  of  these  entirely  new  supplies  of  frozen  meat,  with  the  result  that 
values  of  French  home-grown  meat  rose  but  little  above  normal ;  while  in  this  country, 
the  importation  of  meat  being  barely  maintained,  and  the  home  supplies  showing  no 
great  expansion,  the  increased  army  consumption  naturally  brought  about  an  important 
advance  in  values.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  comparing  1915  with  1914,  the  civil 
population  in  France  was  in  a  better  position  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
through  being  permitted  to  use  British  ships  to  supplement  their  home  supply  by 
importing  frozen  meat  for  the  army  from  Australia,  South  and  North  America, 
Canada,  Madagascar,  Brazil,  etc. 

REGULATION  OF  PRICES. 

A  consideration  subsidiary  to  the  supplying  of  army  requirements,  which  also 
influenced  the  Government  in  taking  control  of  the  trade,  was  the  desire  to  regulate 
sales  in  such  a  way  that  prices,  if  advanced  at  all,  would  not  be  unduly  raised  to  the 
general  public.  In  view,  however,  of  the  reduction  in  the  total  supply  of  home  and 
imported  meats  available,  coupled  with  the  increased  consumption  in  the  army,  and  a 
strong  civilian  demand,  it  was  impossible  fully  to  attain  this  object.  As  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  soon  after  the  Government  took  over  supplies,  but  not  necessarily  in 
consequence  thereof,  wholesale  prices  advanced  materially;  and  the  1915  average  at 
Smithfield  was  about  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  1914  average. 

Neither  in  the  United  Kingdom  nor  in  France  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  much 
ground  for  serious  complaint  against  the  prices  generally  ruling,  having  regard  to 
what  was  commonly  feared  might  happen  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  great  power, 
even  with  Britain  retaining  full  command  of  the  seas. 

Whereas  in  1914  retailers  generally  had  a  very  unprofitable  year  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  raising  prices  to  a  level  commensurate  with  wholesale 
values,  their  position  in  1915  became  distinctly  more  favourable,  partly  through  the 
elimination  of  much  of  the  excessive  competition  which  in  recent  years  had  charac- 
terized the  retail  trade.  Not  only  did  retailers  succeed  in  raising  the  general  level 
of  prices,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  extravagantly  high  wages  secured  by  the  working 
classes,  the  consumptive  demand  was  not  appreciably  checked  by  the  advance.  Middle- 
class  consumers  doubtless  restricted  their  consumption  of  meat,  as  much  on  account 
of  the  high  prices  as  through  any  conscious  effort  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  economize  in  meat  consumption. 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  FROZEN  MEAT. 

The  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  in  1915  amounted  to 
664,508  tons,  as  against  694,427  tons  in  1914,  and  720,257  tons  in  1913.  The  Board  of 
Trade  valuation  of  these  arrivals  was  £39,67.1,913  in  1915,  as  compared  with  £30,059,527 
in  1914,  and  £26,648,161  in  1913.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
quantities  last  year  fell  short  of  the  previous  year  by  only  4-31  per  cent,  the  valuation 
made  at  time  of  arrival  increased  by  about  33  per  cent. 

Taking  100  as  indicating  the  average  of  top  quotations  recorded  for  twelve  leading 
descriptions  of  frozen  meat  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  index  figure  for  1915  was  161-18, 
as  compared  with  122-61  for  1914,  103-56  for  1913,  96-65  for  1912,  and  86-26  for  1911, 
Wholesale  values  have  risen  by  86  per  cent  within  five  years,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
advance  has  taken  place  since  August,  1914.  Stated  otherwise,  the  average  prices 
current  on  Smithfield  Market  in  1915  show  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent  since  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

The  world's  export  output  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  in  1915  i^ 
estimated  at  882,658  tons,  compared  with  800,413  tons  in  1914,  and  767,311  tons  in 
1913. 
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SUPPLIES  OF  FROZEN  BEEF. 

There  was  a  very  big  expansion  in  total  arrivals,  which  aggregated  4,113,265 
quarters,  as  against  2,923,125  quarters  received  in  1914,  a  rise  of  1,190,140  quarters  or 
40-7  per  cent.  Argentina,  by  greatly  curtailing  the  export  of  chilled  beef  in  order  to 
813  the  war  contracts  with  the  British  Government  for  frozen  beef,  sent  an  increase  of 
no  fewer  than  1,301,642  quarters,  equal  to  152-6  per  cent  on  the  1914  importation.  New 
Zealand  increased  her  shipments  by  160,448  or  50  per  cent.  Australia  on  the  other 
hand  sent  92,687  quarters  (or  7-5  per  cent)  fewer  than  in  1914.  As  Uruguay  shipped 
most  of  its  export  to  the  Continent,  there  was  a  decline  in  British  arrivals  from  that 
source  of  409,439  quarters.  As  against  this,  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Madagascar,  Venezuela,  China  and  Colombia  sent  altogether  286,183  quarters, 
n  considerate  advance  on  the  supplies  received  in  1914  from  "  other  countries." 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  the  weight  of  all  descriptions  of  frozen, 
meat  imported  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the  value  of  1915  imports,  are  as  follows : 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
1915  compared  Value 
1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.     with  1914.  1915. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.         Toms.  Tons. 


Australia..    ..   93,500  150,666  143,8*53  126,155  —  17,698  £  7,051,156 

New  Zealand   121,386  122,234  142,700  157.901  +  15,201  9,846,566 

South  America   233,162  184.-5&6'  162,931  223,280  +  60,349  13,126,730 

Other  countries                              —  3,853  24,154  +  20,301  1,451,442 


Totals   448,048       457,456       453,337       531,490     +      78,153  £31,475,894 


Chilled  beef  imports  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  In  1915  these  amounted 
to  only.  1,518,840  quarters,  weighing  133,018  tone,,  valued  at  £8,196,019,  as  compared 
with  2,871,922  quarters  weighing  241,090  tons,  valued  at  £10,339,256  in  1914.  This 
falling-ofl  more  than  counterbalanced  the  increase  in  receipts  of  frozen  beef  from 
South  America. 

CHILLED  BEEF. 

Shipments  of  chilled  beef  from  South  America  were  considerably  curtailed 
throughout  1915,  the  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  being  as  much  as 
1,702,124  quarters,  or  140,025  tons.  As  a  result  of  the  reduced  shipments,  supplies 
were  as  a  rule  totally  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  values  reached 
a  high  level  throughout.  During  the  month  of  May  forequarters  were  sold  at  7-Jd. 
per  pound,  and  hindquarters  9|d.  per  pound.  Naturally  these  prices  could  not  be 
maintained,  although  hindquarters  touched  9|d.  during  one  week  in  August.  Never- 
theless values  remained  high  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  inevitable  fluctua- 
tions from  week  to  week  resulting  from  irregularity  in  the  quantities  coming  to  hand. 

The  acute  shortage  in  supplies,  and  the  favourable  markets  on  this  side,  attracted 
considerable  shipments  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  but  these  did  not  prove 
sufficient  in  volume  to  do  more  than  check  very  slightly  the  general  tendency  towards 
a  higher  level  of  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

FREEZING  WORKS. 

It  has  been  more  than  usually  difficult  this  year  to  get  a  close  estimate  of  the 
export  output  of  the  world's  freezing  works;  but  from  advices  available  to  date  the 
total  last  year  amounted  to  not  less  than  882,658  tons,  as  compared  with  800,413  tons 
in  1914,  and  767,311  tons  in  1913.  Out  of  the  1915  total,  664,508  tons  of  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  ultimately  reached  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  balance,  218,150  tons, 
went  to  other  markets.    In  1914,  the  corresponding  figures  were  694,465  tons  and 
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105,948  tons;  and  in  1913,  720,661  tons  and  46,650  tons,  respectively.  While  the 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  again  fell  off  in  1915,  the  development  in  the  trade 
with  other  markets  was  quite  important,  as  the  result  almost  entirely  of  the  diversion 
of  shipments  to  France  and  Italy  for  army  purposes.  The  sources  of  supply  now 
included  in  the  above  estimate  of  the  world's  export  output,  stated  in  order  of  import- 
ance, are  as  follow,  viz.:  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Uruguay,  United 
States,  Patagonia,  Canada,  Madagascar,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  South  Africa,  China, 
Senegal  and  Colombia. 

Many  of  the  freezing  works  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  added  to  their  freez- 
ing and  storage  capacity  during  the  past  year,  and  in  New  Zealand  there  are  twelve 
new  works  either  in  course  of  erection  or  in  contemplation.  In  Australia,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  new  works  at  Port  Darwin;  and  an 
establishment  at  Wyndham  is  being  discussed.  In  the  Argentine  Republic,  large 
new  works  at  Ensenada  came  into  operation  during  1915,  and  the  Las  Palmas  works 
were  reopened  about  midsummer.  Further  important  works  at  Zarate  are  expected  to 
begin  shipping  in  the  spring  of  1915.  In  Brazil,  several  works  erected  to  deal  with  the 
local  trade  were  adapted  for  the  export  trade;  and  in  South  Africa,  buildings  erected 
for  cold  storage  purposes  were  utilized  for  freezing  for  export. 

SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

In  1915  only  373,331  tons  of  meat  of  all  descriptions  were  marketed,  a  heavy 
decline  of  51,773  tons,  equal  to  12-2  per  cent  on  the  total  of  425,104  tons  passed  through 
in  1914.  The  chief  changes  were  reductions  of  46,766  tons  of  beef  and  veal  from  South 
America,  and  43,482  tons  from  the  continent,  chiefly  in  pork  and  bacon ;  also  increases 
of  15,058  tons  in  home-killed  pork  and  bacon,  and  13,981  tons  in  colonial  beef  and 
mutton. 

Simultaneously  with  the  release  of  the  first  arrivals  of  Government-owned  meat, 
special  regulations  were  issued  governing  the  conditions  of  sale  on  the  market.  Sales 
were  to  be  made  "without  recourse"  or  quality;  buyers  were  restricted  to  dealing 
direct  with  bona  fide  retailers,  and  were  required  to  place  their  books  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  inspection,  if  so  desired.  Any  infringement  of  these  regula- 
tions was  made  liable  to  such  a  severe  penalty  as  the  stoppage  of  further  supplies.  So 
keen  was  the  demand,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  general  shortage  of  supplies,  that 
these  restrictions  did  not  appreciably  hamper  trade. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SUPPLIES  MARKETED  IN  1914  AND  1915. 


Beef  and  Veal. 
Tons. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. 
Tons. 

Ratio  of  Beef,  Veal,  Mut- 
ton, and  Lamb  to  total 
of  these  descriptions. 

United  Kingdom  

Australasia   and  South 

South  America  

North  America  

1914. 

69,366 

10,096 
123,228 
183 
8,447 

1915. 

64,170 

15,360 
76,462 
9,963 
4,691 

1914. 

26,673 

82,033 
20,640 
19 
9,149 

1915. 

28,831 

90,750 
14,720 
79 
2,674 

1914. 

27-5% 

26-3% 
41-1% 

1915. 

30-2% 

34  5% 
29-6% 
3-3% 
2-4% 

51% 

211,320 

170,646 

138,514 

137,054 

ioo-o% 

100.0% 
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analysis  of  supplies  marketed  in  1914  and  1915.— Continued. 


— 

Pork  and  Bacon. 
Tons. 

Poultry,  Game  and  other 
Provisions. 
Tons. 

Totals- 

-Tons. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  Kingdom 
Australasia    and  South 
Africa  

7,637 

14 
32 
204 
40,277 

22,695 

140 

991 
3,783 
9,743 

12,599 

5,595 
10 
712 
8,190 

13,941 

6,667 
39 
2,159 
5,473 

116,275 

97,738 
143,910 
1  118 
66,063 

129,637 

112,917 
92,212 
15,984 
22,581 

48,164 

37,352 

27,106 

28,279 

425,104 

373,331 

FREIGHTS. 

The  whole  refrigerated  fleet  of  British  steamers  having  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Government,  ordinary  mercantile  rates  of  freight  have  not  existed.  The  Government, 
from  time  to  time,  decided  what  charge  should  be  made  for  the  transport  of  refrigerated 
produce  from  the  various  sources  of  supply  to  the  various  destinations  in  Europe 
These  rates  were  naturally  far  in  excess  of  the  normal,  but,  having  regard  to  the  rates 
more  recently  current  for  the  transport  of  ordinary  produce,  they  cannot  be  deemed 
excessive. 

The  list  of  vessels  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  frozen  meats,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  etc.,  comprises  258  steamers,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  17,046,400  x  56  pound  carcases  of  mutton ;  but  there  is  an  important  supplementary 
list  of  British-owned  vessels,  some  temporarily  diverted  to  other  markets,  and  others  in 
course  of  building.  These  together  bring  the  aggregate  of  possible  meat  carriers  up  to 
291  vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  20,904,900  x  56  pound  carcases,  a  total  which 
represents  an  increase  of  53  steamers,  carrying  1,489,800  carcases  over  the  corresponding 
figures  or  1914.  Further,  there  is  quite  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  being  fitted 
with  refrigerating  machinery  for  French,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  owners — a  fleet 
which,  in  coming  years,  will  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  world's  means  of 
transport. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  conditions  which  obtained  twelve  months  ago  in  the  Continental  markets 
interested  in  the  importation  of  frozen  meat  were,  essentially  war  conditions;  and 
during  the  year  under  review  these  became  accentuated  by  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  To  that  country,  as  to  France,  the  advent  of  war  under 
modern  conditions  rendered  the  importation  of  frozen  meat  a  necessity.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that,  as  the  world's  supplies  were  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  "  entente  "  was  arrived  at  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  allied  armies  with  this  commodity. 

FRANCE. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  French  Ministry  of  War,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  Government,  to  ensure  ample  supplies  for  the  provisioning  of  the  troops  on 
active  .service,  obviated,  to  a  large  extent,  the  crisis  which  was  threatened  in  their 
home  position  by  the  sweeping  requisitions  of  home-bred  cattle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 
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The  prices  of  meat  in  the  wholesale  trade  rose  during  the  winter  of  1914-15  to  a 
level  which  largely  restricted  civilian  consumption.  By  organizing  the  importation  of 
frozen  meat  the  use  of  home-fed  cattle  for  military  requirements  became  reduced  to 
comparatively  small  volume.  The  cattle  herds  of  the  country,  favoured  by  a  good 
season,  speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  early  requisitioning  measures,  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  1915  the  supplies  marketed  were  in  excess  of  the  normal 
figures.  A<s  a  consequence,  wholesale  prices  were  relatively  low,  but  the  retailers  main- 
tained their  selling  prices  practically  at  the  high  rates  established  in  the  winter  of 

1914.  Although  the  prohibitive  duties  and  restrictive  sanitary  regulations  imposed 
upon  frozen  meat  were  suspended  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  moderate  level  of 
wholesale  prices  recently  ruling  in  the  French  markets  prevented  any  large  importa- 
tion of  frozen  meat  for  civil  requirements.  Small  quantities  were,  it  is  true,  marketed 
in  Paris,  but  the  results  were  not  very  encouraging  to  the  importers. 

No  official  figures  of  the  aggregate  importations  into  France  have  been  published, 
but  the  principal  source  of  supply  was  South  America.  The  relatively  femall  contracts 
for  Australian  meat,  made  direct  with  the  French  Government,  were  taken  over  and 
supplied  by  the  British  Government.  Frozen  meat  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Patagonia,  Madagascar,  Senegal,  South  Africa  and  China  also 
reached  French  ports  during  the  year. 

New  cold  stores  have  been  erected  in  various  centres,  including  large  store**  in 
Paris,  Dunkirk,  and  Dijon,  all  of  which  are  being  used  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  number  of  smaller  stores  are  being  erected  in  other  towns. 

Several  schemes  have  been  mooted  during  the  past  year,  and  parliamentary  bills 
drafted  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  formation  of  a  French  fleet  of  refrigerated 
steamers.  The  number  of  steamers  under  the  French  flag,  fitted  or  being  fitted  for  the 
carriage  of  frozen  meat  is  still  limited;  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  important 
increase  in  1916. 

CANADA  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  high  prices  of  the  past  year  drew  forth  unexpected  but  very  welcome  supplies 
of  Canadian  beef,  amounting  to  feome  6,2*80  tons,  of  which  about  3,600  tons  came  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  remainder  going  direct  to  the  Continent.  Had  more  refriger- 
ated freight  been  available  considerably  larger  quantities  could  have  been  shipped. 
Canada's  flocks  and  herds  showed  little  change  at  the  latest  enumeration  made  in  July, 

1915,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  estimate.  The  number  of  cattle  rose  from 
6,036,817  to  6,066,000,  while  sheep  fell  from  2,058,045  to  2,038,662.  There  were  no 
importations  last  year  into  the  western  provinces  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

In  view  of  Canada's  loyalty  as  a  British  Dominion  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  this  new  departure,  and  opportune  to  express  a  hope  that  it  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  increase  materially  the  contribution  thus  made  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
Empire  from  within  its  own  borders.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now  alive  to  the 
desirability  of  fostering  the  export  trade  and  putting  it  upon  a  permanent  footing  b& 
soon  as  possible. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE^  SHARE  IN  THE  MEAT  TRADE. 

The  economic  problems  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  broad  lines  after  the 
war  must  necessarily  include  the  question  of  food  supplies;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  problem  of  how  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  Empire,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  supply  its  own  meat  requirements  for  military  as  well  as  civilian  purposes,  will 
occupy  a  foremost  place.  In  view  of  this*  it  may  be  well  to  take  stock  of  the  present 
relation  of  the  supplies  produced  within  the  Empire  to  the  supplies  imported  from 
foreign  sources,  especially  in  the  case  of  beef.  For  this  purpose  the  following  table, 
showing  the  world's  production  of  meat,  frozen  and  chilled,  and  the  importations 
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into  the  United  Kingdom,  comparing  the  position  now  with  that  in  1913  and  1914, 
may  be  useful,  viz. : — 


Beef,  Mutton  and  Lamb- 
Production  by  foreign  countries 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

464,020'  482,652  582,395  = 


within   the    Empire   303,291  317,761  300,263 


767  311 

8'0'0,413 

S  8  2  ,'6'5'S 

Beef,  Mutton  and  Lamb — 

Importations  into  United  Kingdom  from 

Importations  into  United  Kingdom  within 

447,433 
273,228 

407,856 
286,609 

374,534 
289,974 

720,661 

694,465 

664,'508 

Beef  only — 

395,7>55 
103,363 

4*09,949 
126,784 

524,055 
113,739 

499,118 

536,733 

■637,794 

Beef  only — 

Importations  into  United  Kingdom  from 

Importations  into  United  Kingdom  within 

380,13*5 
79,909 

340,525 
101,440 

325,453 
104,967 

460,044 

441,965 

430,420 

♦Including  re-exports  of  Argentine  meat  from  United  States. 

Note. — The  differences*  between  totals  of  production  and  totals  of  importations  into  United 
Kingdom  represent  the  quantities  supplied  to  other  countries. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  importance  of  frozen  beef  supplies  for 
army  requirements,  and  the  mere  suggestion  that  certain  exporters  in  South  America 
endeavoured  at  one  stage  to  dictate  their  own  terms,  under  a  threat  of  withholding 
supplies,  did  more  than  any  amount  of  statistics,  or  expressions  of  expert  opinion,  to 
open  people's  eyes  to  the  national  dangers  of  the  position.  Fortunately,  the  British 
Government  was  able  to  render  any  such  attempt  fruitless  by  commandeering  all  the 
British  refrigerated  tonnage,  which,  being  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  gave 
them  absolute  control  of  the  trade.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  considerable  amount  of  refrigerated  tonnage  belonging  to  other  countries,  it 
might  have  been  impossible  to  apply  that  particular  remedy  effectively.  The  fact  that 
a  number  of  steamers  under  the  American,  French,  Italian  and  other  flags  are  now 
being  insulated  proves  that  other  nations  are  becoming  more  alive  than  hitherto  to 
the  importance  of  the  frozen  meat  trade,  and  the  necessity  of  their  possessing  inde- 
pendent freight  arrangements. 

RIVER  PLATE  COMPANIES. 

The  four  North  American  companies  operating  in  the  River  Plate  produced  297,000 
tons  of  beef  there,  and  were  also  largely  interested  in  102,000  tons  of  beef  exported 
from  the  United  States.  They  therefore  handled  over  half  the  world's  output  of  beef, 
and  more  than  three  times  as  much  beef  as  was  produced  in  the  British  Empire. 
Moreover,  they  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  194,000  tons  out  of  the  326,000  tons 
received  from  foreign  sources,  compared  with  105,000  tons  from  within  the  Empire. 
While  it  is  gratifying  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  these  large  supplies  from  citizens 
of  a  friendly  power,  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find  ourselves  so  lacking  in  inde- 
pendence, through  the  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  our  own  colonial  supplies. 

AUSTRALIA. 

In  Australia  there  are  about  forty  freezing  works  to  deal  with  the  exportable 
surplus  from  11,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  80,500,000  sheep  and  lambs;  but  the 
unreliability  of  the  climate  would  appear  to  render  a  steady  increase  of  exports  from 
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that  source  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  New  freezing  works  are  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  northern  territory,  which  may  to  some  extent  augment  the  output; 
but  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  in  Argentina  several  freezing  works,  individually 
capable  of  shipping  as  much  beef  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  do  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ing works  in  Australia  combined,  it  is  manifest  that  any  slight  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  latter  cannot  materially  alter  the  relative  position  of  the  two  sources  of 
supply.  In  Australia  the  presence  of  freezing  works  owned  by  the  same  interests  as 
those  which  control  the  Argentine  and  United  States  trade,  is  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance, if  any  attempt  were  ever  made  to  co-ordinate  the  supplies  produced  within 
the  Empire. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

'With  regard  to  New  Zealand,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  output  of  meat  up 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  local  supplies  available,  or  likely  to  be  available  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  in  that  country  no  fewer  than  forty  freezing  works,  in  operation 
or  in  course  of  construction,  to  deal  with  the  exportable  surplus  from  25,000,000  sheep 
and  lambs  and  about  2,000,000  head  of  cattle. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  CANADA. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  practically  the  only  regular  and  reliable  sources 
of  supply  within  the  Empire,  and  they  together  furnished  only  284,056  tons  of  meat 
in  1915,  out  of  the  664,508  tons  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  small  import  from  Canada,  and  a  still  smaller  import  from  South  Africa. 
Although,  as  yet,  the  capabilities  of  these  two  new  sources  do  not  afford  any  grounds 
for  hoping  that  they  can  become  important  in  the  immediate  future,  it  should  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  foster  their 
development.  In  the  states  of  the  Union  of  South  Airica  there  are  probably  6,000,000 
cattle  and  36,000,000  sheep,  but  these  are  not  yet  suitable  to  a  large  extent  for  exporta- 
tion to  European  markets,  and  will  require  to  be  greatly  improved  in  the  mass  before 
that  source  of  supply  can  become  really  valuable  in  any  emergency  such  as  this  country 
is  now  passing  through.  In  Canada,  the  number  of  cattle  is  about  6,000,000,  besides 
2,000,000  sheep — a  total  which,  having  regard  to  the  population  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  does  not  leave  a  very  large  margin  for  export  under  present 
conditions  of  farming. 

PROSPECTS. 

Underneath  all  the  war  conditions  which  render  any  ordinary  market  forecast 
impossible  there  remains  the  intrinsically  sound  statistical  position  which  was  develop- 
ing steadily  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  war  broke  out.  Normal  consumption  had 
overtaken  normal  supply.  That  position  is  to-day  unaltered,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
become  accentuated.  All  the  markets  existing  when  the  war  broke  out  remain  intact; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  additional  markets  are  being  created  by  the  war  in  Erance, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  No  important  additions  to  the  world's  supplies  have  come  into 
sight,  though  there  is  the  promise  of  small  developments  in  several  new  directions 
already  indicated  in  this  review.  Despite  the  very  serious  dislocations  of  trade  caused 
by  the  special  demands  of  the  Government,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  high  level 
of  values  when  normal  conditions  again  prevail;  but  the  great  uncertainty  of  outlook, 
so  far  as  the  duration  of  the  war  is  concerned,  makes  it  impossible  to  put  forward  any 
definite  forecast  as  to  the  course  of  prices  in  1916. 

The  splendid  services  rendered  by  the  British  Navy  in  keeping  open  the  high  seas 
insure  the  continuance  of  full  imports;  but  the  requirements  of  the  army  will  still 
demand  the  first  consideration  of  the  Government;  and  the  course  of  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  largely  controlled  by  the  proportion  of  the 
imports  finally  released  for  civilian  consumption. 
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COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  IN  CUBA. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J".  C.  Manzer,  commercial 
representative  in  Cuba  for  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick,  the  following  informa- 
tion on  the  recent  commercial  progress  in  Cuba : — 

TRADE  OF  CUBA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  commercial  progress  of  Cuba  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  accumulation  of  over  $334,000,000  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  same 
decennial  period  is  also  indicated: — 

1906   

1907  1  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913.  .  .  

1914  

1915  


Importations. 

Exportations. 

Balance. 

$  99,540,000 

$  108,910,00'0 

$ 

9,370,000 

105,218,000 

11 6,'593,0'0'0 

11,37>5,000 

86,369,000 

98,849,000 

12,480,000 

95,307,000 

124,704,'0'00 

29,438,000 

107,959,000 

151,271,000 

43,312,000 

113,267,000 

123,13'6,000 

9,879,0'00 

125,902,000 

172,908,000 

47,076,0*00 

143,827,000 

165,125,000 

21,292,'0'00 

119,001,000 

167,554,000 

58,553,0'0'0 

128,132,000 

219,447,00'0 

91,315,000 

$ 

334,090,000 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

This  accumulated  wealth  of  Cuba  is  used  to  expand  the  business  of  the  island  in 
all  its  various  lines;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sugar  industry.  New  sugar  mills  are 
being  erected  every  year  representing  an  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars.  New  lands  are 
being  cleared,  railways  are  being  extended,  public  buildings  are  being  erected  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  prosperity  in  the  island. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  exports  and  imports  of  Cuba  compared  with  the 
other  West  Indian  islands : — 

Total  Imports 

1914-15.  Exports.  Imports        and  Exports. 

Cuba  $  219,447,000        $  128,132,0'00 


$  347,579,000 


1913. 

Bermuda   $       567,382  $  3,776,798 

Bahamas   1,343,80&  1,743,806' 

Barbados..    ..   4,283,590  7,765,795 

Jamaica   11,827,102  13,808,899 

Trinidad   24,841,800  26,028,365 


$  42,863,68'0      .  $  53,023,6'63 


St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon   $    1,639,591  $  1,019,928 

Guadeloupe  •   3,907,379  3,831,988 

Martinique   4,358,467  3,740,969 

'Haiti   17,285,485  9, 876, 555 

San  Domingo   12,385,248  8,217,898 

Porto  Rico   49,079,116  36,900,062 


95,S86,343 


$  88,655,286        $  63,587,400 


152,242,686 


Total  West  Indies  except  Cuba   $  24S,129,029 


CUBAN  SUGAR  PROSPECT. 

Cuba's  sugar  mills,  or  centrals,  as  they  are  called  here,  are  busily  engaged  in 
grinding  the  largest  crop  of  sugar  cane  ever  produced  on  the  island.    As  the  result  of 
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the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  acreage  has 
been  largely  increased.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1916  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  will  amount 
to  3,173,429  long  tons,  or  about  22,214,000  sacks. 

The  handling  of  this  immense  quantity  of  sugar  will  require  over  1,200  steamers 
of  an  average  capacity  of  18,000  sacks  each.  At  the  prevailing  prices,  which  are  about 
31  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  steamer,  the  crop  will  be  worth  $266,568,000,  or  an  average 
of  over  $100  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  island.  This  will  be  an  increase 
of  over  $100,000,000  over  the  crop  of  1914. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  estimated  shipments  from  the  different  ports 
of  Cuba: — 


Ports. 

Centrals. 

Bags. 

  30 

3,596,000 

  25 

3,045,000 

19 

2,705,000 

  21 

1.698',000 

  21 

1,415,00'0 

  15 

1,269,000 

  14 

1,930,000 

  5 

1,170,000 

  2 

1,120,0*00 

  9 

872,000 

  12 

779,000 

  1 

4-53,000 

2 

425,000 

  6 

400,000 

  1 

390,000 

  1 

380,000 

Santa  Cruz  Del  Sur  

  1 

360,000 

Zaza                                                     .  . 

  2 

117,000 

Trinidad  

  1 

100,000 

Total  

VI',..  188 

22,214,000 

Tons,  3,173,429. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

London:  January  31st.  Sale  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Rappahannock.  Good 
demand  with  keen  prices,  firmer  than  from  last  boat.  Golden  Russet,  No.  l's  25  to 
26s,  No.  2's  23s,  No.  3's  18  to  19s,  extra  3's  20s.  Baldwins,  No.  l's  20  to  21s,  No.  2's 
18  to  18s  6d,  No.  3's  16  to  17s,  extra  3's  16s  6d.  Starks,  No.  l's  19s,  No.  2's  16s  6d, 
extra  3's  16  to  17s.  Fallawaters,  No.  l's  20  to  21s,  No.  2's  17s  6d  to  18s  6d,  extra 
3's  15s  6d.    Manns,  No.  l's  17s  6d,  No.  2's  16s. 

Liverpool:  January  31st.    Few  apples  on  sale  and  no  Canadians. 
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Leeds:  Trade  much  disturbed  over  the  announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  fruit  importations  will  be  prohibited  in  order  to  release  tonnage 
for  more  necessary  commodities.  Strong  representations  are  being  made  here  against 
this  drastic  measure  and  Canadian  shippers  should  bring  every  pressure  to  bear. 

Manchester:  February  1st.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester  Citizen,  many 
damp,  birty  barrels  and  slacks.  No.  1  Baldwins,  23  to  24s,  and  some  of  the  best  as 
high  as  26s;  No.  2's  IS  to  20s,  large  3>'s  20s,  No.  3's  15s;  No.  1  Starks,  25s,  and  slacks 
22  to  24s,  No.  2's  22s,  large  3's  21  to  22s,  No..  3's  16  to  17s;  No.  2  Spies  25s;  No.  1 
Fallawaters  24s  6d,  large  3's  19  to  21s;  Golden  Kussets,  No.  l's  30s,  No.  3's  21s  6d. 
Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Myrafell,  No.  1  Cranberry  and  Phoenix  30s,  No.  2's  29s,  mixed 
No.  l's  26,  No.  2's  20s,  No.  3's  19s.  Bidding  favourably  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
Government  prohibition. 

Glasgow:  February  2nd.  Nova  Scotias  ex  ss.  Beatrice,  fair  quality,  with  little 
scald  and  generally  tight.  No.  1  Starks  21s,  No.  2's  18  to  20s,  No.  3's  14s;  No.  1 
Kanns  15s  6d,  No.  2's  14s  9d;  No.  1  Fallawaters  19  to  21s,  No.  2's  17  to  19s,  No.  3's 
13  to  15s;  No.  1  Canada  Bed  22s,  No.  2's  20s;  No.  1  Baldwins  19  to  21s,  No.  2's  16 
to  19s,  No.  3's  12  to  13s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Fr  mklin  and  Parthenia,  No.  1  Ben 
Davis  26s  6d,  No.  2's  23s  6d;  No.  1  Golden  Eussets  30  to  32s,  No.  2's  25s;  No.  1 
Cranberry  Pippin  29s,  No.  2's  27s;  No.  1  Baldwins  in  boxes,  8s  9d;  No.  1  Spies  10s, 
No.  2's  8s  9d;  No.  1  Golden  Russets  10s;  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  96  to  113)  10s  6d 
to  lis  6d;  (size  125  to  163 )  lis  6d.    Many  withdrawn  as  12s  was  wanted. 

Liverpool:    February  4th.    Few  apples  on  sale  and  none  from  Ontario.  Alber- 

marles  35s. 

Glasgow:  February  4th.  No  Ontaro  apples.  Virginia  Albermarles,  27s  to  30s; 
Newtowns  and  Winesaps,  30s;  Baldwins,  23s  to  26s;  Golden  Russets,  24s;  Ben 
Davis,  26s;  Gano,  24s.  Oregon  Newtowns,  lis  to  12s  per  box,  and  Winesaps  9s  6d 
to  lis. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

ODESSA. 

Report  on  the  Trade  op  the  Consular  District  of  Odessa  for  the  Year  1914. 
(By  Mr.  Consul-General  J.  F.  Roberts.') 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  war  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  trade  of  the 
Odessa  Consular  district  suffered  heavily  in  1914.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  so  far 
no  failures  have  been  recorded  when  it  is  remembered  that  South  Russia  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  grain  export  business  which  ceased  entirely  in  August  of  1914; 
reference  to>  the  table  of  exports  appended  to  this  report  will  show  that  the  export  of 
wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats  and  barley  from  Odessa  fell  from  929,544  tons  in  1913  to 
402,090  tons  in  1914,  and  the  minor  exports  such  as  sugar,  spirit  and  timber  suffered 
a  similar  diminution.  The  closing  of  the  Bourse  and  the  absence  of  a  regular  rate 
of  exchange  for  a  time  dislocated  most  trades,  prices  for  some  commodities  went  up 
tremendously  and  speculation  showed  a  tendency  to  form  corners,  but  the  firm  attitude 
of  the  Russian  Government  put  a  stop  to  such  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
people.  By  winter  business  conditions  became  more  normal  and  Russian  buyers  were 
in  a  position  to  place  large  orders  abroad  and  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
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delivery  of  goods,  except  in  small  quantities,  was  found  practically  impossible  with  the 
Dardanelles  closed  and  the  Archangel,  Vladivostok  and  Norway-Sweden  routes  too 
congested  to  handle  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  traffic  offered. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  Dardanelles  are  again  open  to  ships  the  Black  Sea 
ports  of  Kussia  and  Odessa  in  particular  will  experience  a  rush  of  trade  never  before 
paralleled. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  drop  in  customs  .receipts  for  1914,  these  amounting 
to  £2,365,880,  as  against  £3,150,000  in  1913. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  crops  in  1914  showed  great  promise  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  winter- 
sown  crop  being  particularly  well  advanced,  but  the  promise  was  not  realized,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  harvest  gave  rather  disappointing  results.  In  some  cases  crops 
over  large  areas  were  completely  ruined  by  storms,  whilst  in  others  they  were  destroyed 
by  vermin.  A  considerable  amount  of  grain  was  left  on  the  fields  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  for  harvesting  it,  and  many 
farmers  suffered  heavy  losses  in  consequence,  much  of  the  grain  being  spoiled  before 
hands  could  be  obtained  for  gathering  it  in.  The  1914  harvest  was  considered  to  be 
somewhat  below  the  average,  and  was  considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  1913 
harvest  as  regards  quantity,  but  the  quality  was  a  little  better.  There  was  practically 
no  grain  exported  owing  to  the  war,  and  farmers  found  themselves  in  a  very  awkward 
situation  as  they  had  made  purchases  of  machinery  and  other  goods  on  the  strength 
of  the  good  harvest  prospects  and  in  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  of  their  crops.  Then 
the  problem  arose  of  the  storing  of  vast  quantities  of  grain  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  exported,  and  as  most  farmers  possess  no  storage  facilities,  they  were  driven 
to  adopt  various  unsatisfactory  expedients  for  preserving  their  grain,  such  as  storing 
it  in  straw-covered  stacks  in  the  open ;  this  method  caused  much  loss  owing  to  rotting. 
The  Government  relieved  the  situation  somewhat  by  making  extensive  purchases  of 
grain  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  many  speculators  have  bought  at  cheap  prices  in 
anticipation  of  the  re-establishment  of  communication  between  the  Black  sea  and 
foreign  ports,  but  there  are  still  large  stocks  on  hand. 

SUGAR. 

The  area  of  land  under  beetroot  in  1914 — Poland  not  included — was  1,888,136 
acres,  and  12,236,332  tons  of  beetroot  were  used  in  sugar-making,  giving  a  yield  in 
sugar  of  1,710,070  tons.  During  the  year  1914  the  export,  including  sugar  sent  to 
Finland,  amounted  to  137,279  tons,  which  was  about  the  total  surplus  available  after 
satisfying  the  demands  for  home  consumption. 

Lead. — Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  this  trade  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  business  recommences  British  houses  will 
regain  their  hold  on  this  market. 

VEGETABLE  BUTTER  AND  SALOLINE. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  these  two  articles  (the  latter  being  a  substitute 
for  tallow). 

TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

A  very  heavy  trade  in  these  is  done  by  German,  Italian,  Austro-Hungarian  and 
French  firms.  Austria-Hungary  sends  oak  extract,  Germany  wattle  extracts,  France 
and  Italy  chestnut  and  wattle  extracts. 
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RUSS0-BRIT1SH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Chamber,  as  is  known,  has  its  head  office  in  Petrograd,  a  branch  in  London 
and  also  a  branch  in  Odessa.  The  branch  here  had,  as  far  as  the  term  British  applies, 
been  in  a  very  languishing  condition  for  a  long  time;  as  a  matter  of  fact  out  of  over 
forty  members  only  two  were  British,  and  as  a  consequence,  as  the  British  community 
took  no  interest  in  it,  British  commercial  interests  did  not  receive  much  attention 
from  this  branch.  The  war,  however,  brought  home  to  the  British  community  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  United  Kingdom  that  it  was  advisable 
to  make  use  of  all  means  possible  to  foster  relations,  and  as  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here  might  be  a  means  if  properly  worked,  the  whole  question 
of  the  working  of  the  Chamber  was  gone  into,  and  eventually  some  twenty  additional 
British  members  decided  to  join,  it  being  arranged  that  the  British  community  should 
nave  half  representation  on  the  committee  with  their  Russian  colleagues. 

CAPTURING  OF  TRADE. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  will  touch  briefly  on  this  subject  of  such  vital  import- 
ance. The  total  percentage  of  the  principal  imports  to  this  country  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is  only  some  13  per  cent,  whereas  Germany  is  represented  by  over  50  per 
cent;  there  is  consequently  four  times  the  volume  of  business  to  be  captured  from 
Germany  alone,  but  if  British  firms  mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  them  to  extend  British  business  with  Russia  they  must  proceed  on  very 
different  lines  from  those  of  the  past. 

Sending  out  circulars,  nearly  always  in  English,  and  writing  to  the  Consulate  for 
the  names  of  some  persons  likely  to  suit  them  as  agents,  are  of  very  little  use:  firms 
should  send  out  if  not  one  of  their  partners  at  any  rate  a  confidential  employee  having 
full  powers  to  sign  contracts,  etc.,  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  If  the  firm  has  already 
been  doing  business  here,  look  into  what  clients  this  agent  has,  visit  them  and  others 
and  take  contracts  for  delivery  of  goods  as  soon  as  the  Dardanelles  are  open;  where 
the  firm  has  not  hitherto  done  business  here  before,  this  Consulate  will  give  assistance 
in  every  way,  such  as  recommending  a  reliable  agent,  etc.  The  business  to  be  had  in 
Russia  is  enormous,  and  if  it  is  worth  doing  it  is  worth  spending  a  few  hundred 
pounds  upon  by  a  principal  coming  out  to  look  up  his  agents,  or  to  appoint  agents 
and  capture  the  market. 

This  was  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Germans,  who  did  not  rely  upon  merely 
circulars  and  letters  but  sent  qualified  men  to  look  up  the  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  note  the  requirements,  conditions  of  business  and  do  all  possible  to  conquer 
competition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  during  the  war  is  the  time  to  capture 
this  market;  not  after  the  war — it  will  then  be  too  late  in  most  cases.  I  know  of 
one  British  firm  who  adopted  the  steps  I  advise  and  recently  sent  a  representative  to 
visit  this  city,  with  the  result,  as  he  informed  me,  that  he  took  orders  on  firm  con- 
tracts for  delivery  as  soon  as  the  Dardanelles  should  be  reopened  exceeding  in  volume 
the  amount  of  business  done  by  his  firm  here  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  met  with 
the  same  results  in  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  other  cities;  in  fact  so  satisfactory  was 
the  result  of  this  visit,  and  looking  personally  into  the  business,  that  it  was  decided  to 
open  a  branch  house  in  Russia.  As  a  final  word  I  would  add  that  this  Consulate- 
General  will  welcome  a  visit  from  compatriots  coming  to  this  city,  and  will  always 
be  ready  to  render  every  assistance  in  its  power. 
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IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  imports  at  Odessa  during  the  year  L914, 
•according  to  the  Bulletin  Commercial,  published  at  Odessa: — 


•  1914. 

Articles —  Long  tons. 

Preserved  fish   875 

Tanning  materials  , .  .  4,650 

Steel   678 

Lead  ..  ..  ..  2,417 

Tinned  ironware   180t 

Scythes,  sickles,  cutters,  crowbars,  etc   373 

Hand  tools   S60 

Agricultural  machinery   797 

Other  machinery   (locomobiles  and  various  apparatus)   1,600 

Parts  of  machinery   6,155 

Paper  (writing)  '  155$ 

Iron  (sheet,  hoop  and  all  kinds  of  fashioned  iron)   5,822* 

Cast-iron   346 

Woollen  and  worsted  textiles   102 

Cement   430 

Coal.   52,870 

Tallow   3,650 

t  Including  enamelled  ironware. 

i  Including  articles  made  of  paper. 

*  Including  sheet  iron  thinner  than  1  mm. 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  exports  at  Odessa  during  the  year  1914. 
according  to  the  Bulletin  Commercial,  published  at  Odessa. 


1914. 

Articles—  Tons 

Wheat  ',    41,350 

Rye  .  .  .  'jm  ......  <,   20,550 

Maize   92  295 

Oats  '                     .'  '  \\  \\  ■'  5 

Barley   247,890 

Broad  beans                                                                                .   .  .  1,358 

Peas.  .  '   14,093* 

Oil  cake                                                                                         .  .  22,406 

Linseed.  .  .   1,302 

Hemp  seed   2*640 

Flour  '  .     17,616 

Bran  ■•   1,315 

Buckwheat    

Timberf   10,220 

Salt  fish   gig 

Caviar  (all  kinds)                                                                                 .  550 


*  Including  Turkish  peas, 
t  Wood  passing  through  Odessa  in  transit  is  not  included. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

CANNED   AND   BOTTLED   PROVISIONS   FOR  BURMA. 

Imports  of  canned  and  bottled  provisions  (excluding  canned  milk,  farinaceous 
products,  jams  and  jellies,  biscuits,  pickles,  arid  vinegar)  into  Burma  by  principal 
countries  for  each  of  the  three  years  ended  March  31,  1915,  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

 $  139,56'0 

$  137,570 

$  118,940 

  144,450 

341,160 

62,710 

  46,990 

80,130 

10, '6  70 

United  States — 

  8,160 

9,780 

10,380 

  31,250 

23,830 

12,i50'0 

  7,220 

24,280 

14,850 

  64,850 

35,530 

13,2'60 

Hong  Kong  

  53,330 

45, 450 

22,890 

  9,470 

10,015 

7,980 

All  other  countries  

  6,100 

15,655 

13,710 

Total  

 $  511,380 

%  723,400 

$  287,890 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  Pacific  coast  products  has  no  doubt  been  caused 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  In  normal  times  Pacific  coast 
products  are  shipped  via  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  and  there  transhippped  into  the 
weekly  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  This  weekly  line  has 
been  withdrawn  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  a  fortnightly 
service  between  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Rangoon.  This  line  is  unable  to  cope 
with  the  amount  of  freight  offered,  and  naturally  preference  is  given  to  Japanese 
goods. 

Now  is  the  time,  however,  when  American  products  could  find  a  ready  and  increas- 
ing market,  provided  proper  shipping  facilities  could  be  found. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN    DUTCH    EAST  INDIES. 

The  following  information  regarding  trade  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  has  been  extracted  from  a  "  special  Foreign  trade  bulletin  "  dated  November  1, 
1915,  issued  by  the  United  States  National  Association  of  Manufacturers: — 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  carried  on  through  the  three 
principal  ports,  viz.,  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandize  (including  Government  stores)  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  amounted  to  463,802,000  gulden,  and  exports  to  671,434,000  gulden, 
in  1913  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  have  been  published).  As  there  are  no 
transhipments  at  the  above-mentioned  ports,  and  the  only  transit  trade  is  for  the  other 
islands  of  the  colony,  the  entire  import  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  by  the  resident 
population.  This  means  nearly  13  gulden's  worth  of  imports  per  head  of  population, 
which  is  exceptionally  high  as  compared  with  British  India  and  China. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1913, 
the  Netherlands  supplied  145,000,000  gulden's  worth,  the  United  Kingdom  77,000,000 
gulden's  worth",  and  Germany  28,000,000  gulden's  worth.  Imports  from  Austria- 
Hungary  are  not  separately  distinguished.  Imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to 
the  value  of  80,000,000  gulden  are  shown,  but  these  are  mostly  in  transit  from  other 
countries. 
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The  islands  are  considered  very  prosperous.  During  the  last  four  years  imports 
have  increased  by  over  40  per  cent,  viz :  from  324,973,000  gulden  to  463,802,000  gulden, 
while  exports  have  increased  from  442,157,000  gulden  to  671,434,000  gulden.  The 
colony  consumed  96,700,000  gulden's  worth  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1913,  of  which 
40,300,000  gulden's  worth  were  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  40,400,000 
gulden's  worth  by  the  Netherlands. 

In  1913  iron  and  steel  goods  were  imported  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  to 
the  value  of  41,900,000  gulden;  machinery  of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  36,200,000 
gulden;  sewing  machines  to  the  value  of  1,700,000  gulden;  typewriters  to  the  value 
or  290,000  gulden;  and  rubber  tires  to  the  value  of  1,960,000  gulden. 

The  European  war  adversely  affected  the  trade  of  the  islands  during  the  first  fevv 
months  owing  especially  to  the  interruption  to  navigation,  but  it  has  gradually  recov- 
ered until  it  is  now  very  nearly  normal. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


12  gulden  =  £1. 

BRITISH   MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  oi  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  December,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

6 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

611 
12 

66,553 

Cwt. 

416 

1,620 
35,048 

3,89S 
6,263 

439 

12 

21,303 
3 

11 
4 

36 
56 

4i2 
16,897 

2,810 
616 

16,194 

39,384 
6,733 
20,324 
463,541 
470 
680 

Brazil  

3^543 
74,518 

Uruguay  

31,649 
384,250 

Argentine  Republic  

1,869 

Australia : — 
West  Australia  

539 
6,292 
6,551 
17,251 
156,039 
54,791 

South  Australia ...   

2,206 
68,045 
134,847 
21,337 
93,820 

New  South  Wales    

5,154 
15 

187,494 

Queensland  

1,743 
98,396 
7,703 

20 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

Queensland  

674,001 
3,838 

638,986 

419,622 

210,079 

92,491 

47,245 

670,163 

638,986 

419,622 

210,079 

92,491 

47,245 
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DEMAND  FOR  ROLLED  OATS  AND  HONEY  IN  ITALY. 

The  Naples  consulate  has  been  requested  to  furnish  information  for  interested, 
persons  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  demand  here  for  certain  field  products  and 
for  honey. 

There  are  indications  that  there  is  a  decided  market  for  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal, 
as  some  of  these  goods  are  already  on  the  market  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
received  with  favour  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  The  kind  of  oatmeal,  however, 
should  be  specified,  as,  for  instance,  whether,  it  is  "  pinhead,"  "  medium,"  "  coarse,"' 
or  "  fine."  There  is  said  to  be  a  large  consumption  of  cream  of  oats,  as  well  as  cream 
of  barley,  in  this  section  of  Italy. 

There  was,  this  year,  a  complete  failure  of  the  honey  crop  in  Italy,  and  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  centrifugal  honey,  but  not  for  any  of  inferior  grade. — {United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

TIRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MEXICO. 

The  British  Viee-Consul  at  Guaymas  (Mr.  W.  Fearon)  reports  that  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  and  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  future  trade- 
with  Mexico  when  conditions  once  more  become  normal.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  openings  for  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  under- 
mentioned goods: — 

Boots  and  ISlioes. — The  people  wear  the  highest  grade  of  American  footwear. 
Although  there  are  many  shoes  made  in  the  town  by  the  Chinese,  the  American  product 
for  both  men  and  women  seems  generally  to  be  preferred.  Many  people  who  apparently 
cannot  really  afford  the  high  prices  of  these  goods,  yet  endeavour  to  be  in  the  fashion. 
Even  children  of  the  better  classes  wear  American  footwear. 

Hats — The  remarks  regarding  boots  and  shoes  apply  to  both  hats  and  caps, 
although  the  latter  are  little  worn  as  a  rule.  Many  stores  stock  the  finest  grade-,  in 
American  headgear. 

Mens  clothing. — Gentlemen  in  Guaymas  dress  well,  the  Mexican  native  dresS 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  south  of  Mexico  being  rare;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  place- 
is  very  much  Americanized.  A  good  class  of  American  ready-made  clothing  is  stocked 
by  several  stores,  and  there  are  also  agents  for  Chicago  clothing  houses  in  the  town 
who  take  orders  for  clothing  to  measure. 

Refrigerating  machinery. — In  Mr.  Fearon's  opinion  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cold  storage  business  in  Guaymas;  the  public  would  soon  learn  to 
appreciate  being  able  to  procure  meat,  fish,  etc.,  at  less  fluctuating  prices.  Prices  at 
times  have  been  excessively  high. 

Flour  milling  machinery. — There  is  also  an  opening  for  a  moderate-sized  flour 
mill,  the  by-products  of  which  would  find  a  ready  market  for  feeding  dairy  cows  and 
horses,  now  fed  on  baled  alfalfa  hay,  a  commodity  that  has  on  many  occasions  been  so 
scarce  and  costly  as  to  be  sold  by  the  kilogramme. 

Laundry  machinery. — A  good  steam  laundry  would  also  give  fair  profits,  as  white 
clothing  is  generally  worn  for  several  months  in  the  year  by  all  classes. — (The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  December,  1913,  1914 
and  1015,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Cwts.         Cwts.  Cwts. 


Russia   36 

Sweden   * 

Germany   5,257  .... 

Netherlands   8  21  139 

Belgium   1,006  ....  2,157 

France   338  716  478 

Austria-Hungary   63  ....  — 

United  States   35,020  18,610  12,326 

Mexico   514  ....  — 

Victoria   10  ....  — 

New  Zealand   65    17 

Canada   793  450  369 


Total   43,113         19,797  15,486 


GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  AT  HONG  KONG. 

Developments  in  the  Hong  Kong  glass  and  glassware  market  since  the  opening 
of  the  war  have  been  altogether  in  favour  of  Japan  and  the  United  States — Japan, 
as  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade  in  which  continental  Europe  was  chiefly  interested  before 
the  war,  having  much  the  advantage  in  most  respects.  In  glassware  the  United  States 
had  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  business  before  the  war,  having  practically  no  competi- 
tion in  certain  varieties  of  lamps  and  similar  goods;  the  rest  of  the  trade  went  to 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Japan. 

At  present  the  United  States  has  practically  no  competition  in  lamps  and  glass 
dishes  of  fancy  shapes  and  colours  such  as  fruit  dishes,  flower  holders,  butter  dishes, 
and  the  like.  It  also  has  much  of  the  business  in  lanterns,  which  represent  a  consider- 
able item  in  the  trade,  but  the  situation  in  the  market  generally  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  American-made  lanterns  that  were  selling  at 
$12.50  local  currency  per  dozen  were  of  about  the  same  grade  as  European  lanterns 
selling  for  two-thirds  that  price.  While  American  lanterns  now  have  the  market, 
their  sale  is  comparatively  restricted  because  of  their  high  cost  delivered  here. 

For  the  cheaper  grades  of  glassware,  such  as  lamp  chimneys,  bottles,  and  small 
plain  dishes,  the  local  importers  are  depending  more  upon  the  small  local  glass  fac- 
tories, which  have  commenced  to  extend  their  business  considerably  as  a  result  of 
the  prevailing  high  prices  for  glass  of  all  sorts.  The  larger  dealers,  too,  are  buying 
up  all  stocks  of  the  smaller  dealers  and  are  in  every  way  endeavouring  to  avoid 
replacing  their  stocks  under  what  they  feel  are  ruinous  conditions.  Japanese  lamp 
chimneys  and  similar  goods  control  the  market  in  their  respective  grades  and 
varieties. 

The  demand  for  American  window  and  plate  glass  is  growing,  though  local 
importers  complain  of  high  prices.  Japanese  window  glass  is  largely  in  demand  for  the 
cheapest  work,  but  is  of  poor  quality,  much  too  green  in  colour,  and  has  come  in  such 
poor  shape  as  to  cause  material  loss.  American  glass,  however,  is  high  in  price,  and 
freight  rates  from  the  United  States  to  Hong  Kong  at  the  present  time  are  such  as 
greatly  add  to  the  cost,  especially  as  compared  with  freights  from  Japan  in  Japanese 
subsidized  vessels.  The  price  of  window  glass  has  been  rising  in  Japan  recently  and 
there  are  other  indications  that,  so  far  as  higher  prices  will  permit,  American  window 
glass  will  be  more  in  favour  than  it  has  been/ — (United  States  Consul- General  G. 
E.  A  nderson,  Hong  Kong.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

Money  has  been  very  slack  in  Japan  for  some  time  past,  as  a  result  of  which 
several  very  large  industrial  firms  have  now  decided  to  redeem  their  existing  foreign 
loans  by  raising  corresponding  loans  at  home. 

According  to  the  Asahi,  such  loans'  are  estimated  to  average  about  £2,062,500.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  redemption  will  be  beneficial  to  the  home  money  market.  Fore- 
most amongst  such  firms  are  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard,  the  yOji  Paper  Mill,  and  the 
Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Company. 

The  outflow  of  gold  and  silver  from  Yokohama  between  January  1st,  1915,  and 
September  1st  amounted  to  £3,299,639  gold  and  £28,554  silver. 

The  well-known  steamship  company,  the  "  Toyo  Kaisen  Kaisha,"  has  just  con- 
cluded the  purchase  of  three  new  Pacific  mail  steamships  of  10,000  tons  each,  in  order 
to  meet  the  present  demand. 

This  report  is  interesting,  as  we  have  heard  that  negotiations  were  pending  between 
this  company  and  the  "  Nippon  Yusen  Kaishia  n  with  a  view  to  amalgamation,  but 
these  plans  seem  now  to  have  been  abandoned.  Further,  the  acquisition  of  three  new 
10,000-ton  liners  by  the  first-mentioned  company  seems  to  prove  large  plans  of 
expansion. 

Truly,  the  state  of  Japanese  shipping  is  most  prosperous.  This  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, because  British,  German  and  French  liners  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan 
have  been  withdrawn  for  more  than  fifteen  months. 

The  rice  market  in  Japan  has  been  somewhat  depressed  during  September, 
October,  and  early  November,  owing  to  Government  interference  in  regard  to  the 
export. 

Undoubtedly  the  over-stock  has  been  considerable,  and  one  of  the  leading  papers 
in  Tokio  recently,  in  vigorous  language,  advised  the  Government  to  release  10,000,000 
bushels  for  immediate  export. 

Prices  in  Tokio,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  various  other  places  have  been  constantly  falling 
for  some  time,  and  eleven  yen,  in  some  instances  even  ten  yen,  per  koku  have  been 
accepted.  It  is  anticipated  that  prices  will  come  further  down  when  the  new  crop 
comes  in. 

According  to  official  reports  published  during  the  last  week  of  September,  last 
year's  crop  is  supposed  to  exceed  285,000,000  bushels. 

The  consumption  of  rice  in  Japan,  yearly  increasing,  has  now  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  275,00O,C00-  bushels.  Consequently,  the  knotty  point  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with  is  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  of  10,000,000  bushels,  for 
which  it  would  appear  there  are  no  buyers  at  acceptable  prices. 

In  our  last  issue  we  made  reference  to  the  new  glass  industry  of  Japan.  Although 
it  is  a  sad  reflection  that  our  home  requirements  for  cheap  glass  bottles  and  house- 
ware will  have  to  be  supplied  by  a  foreign  producer,  we  prefer  to  see  Japan  supply  us 
rather  than  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  through  the  back-door  of  Holland.  But 
the  point  is,  should  not  steps  be  taken  to  establish  a  home  industry?  We  have  the 
necessary  materials  in  these  islands,  and  undoubtedly  those  thousands  of  disabled 
soldiers  who  after  the  war  will  rightly  claim  that  the  Government  should  provide  for 
them  in  one  direction  or  another  could  be  employed  in  the  glass  industry.  It  has 
been  reported  from  Yokohama  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Company,  during 
October  and  November,  1915,  received  applications  for  more  than  4,000  tons  of  freight 
in  glass  bottles,  cups,  plates  and  lamp-glass. 

Importers  of  fertilizers  complain  of  the  shortage  prevailing  in  the  fertilizing 
trade  owing  to  the  smaller  imports  and  decrease  in  production. 
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The  Java-China- Japan  Steamship  Line  has  decided  to  establish  a  regular  monthly 
service  between  San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Macassar, 
Soerabaya,  Samarang  and  Batavia,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has  now  made 
necessary  arrangements  for  connection. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  January  issue  of  the  "Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,"  the 
high  level  of  employment  of  recent  months  was  fully  maintained  in  December,  1915, 
and  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  labour  except  in  some  branches  of  the  clothing 
trades. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry  the  average  weekly  number  of  days  on  which  the 
collieries  were  working  was  the  highest  recorded  by  the  Department  for  any  December, 
and  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  was  slightly  greater  than  in  November. 
Employment  continued  good  at  iron  and  lead  mines;  shale  mines  were  very  busy. 
In  the  quarrying  industry  employment  was  generally  fair,  and  at  the  North  Wales 
slate  quarries  there  was  a  slight  improvement. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  was  good,  and  at  iron  and  steel  works  very 
good. 

.Great  scarcity  of  labour  was  reported  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades, 
which  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure.  With  the  exception  of  tinplate,  which 
showed  a  decline  during  December,  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  continued  busy  and 
much  overtime  was1  worked. 

In  the  cotton  trade  the  shortage  of  labour  became  more  acute;  in  the  woollen  and 
hosiery  trades  employment  continued  good,  and  in  the  worsted  trade  fairly  good.  In 
the  jute  trade  there  was  a  marked  shortage  of  male  and  female  labour;  the  linen  trade 
showed  an  improvement,  but  much  short  time  was  still  reported  in  the  Belfast  district. 
Employment  in  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  trades  was  good,  but  with  calico  printers  it 
was  only  moderate.  The  curtain  and  plain  net  branches  of  the  lace  trade  were  well 
employed,  and  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  levers  branch. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  trades  employment  continued  very  good;  in  the  leather 
trades  it  was  good  on  the  whole,  except  with  saddle  and  harness  makers.  The  bespoke 
tailoring  trade,  and  dress-making  and  millinery  showed  a  decline;  in  the  ready-made 
tailoring,  wholesale  mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades  employment  was  fair.  In  the 
felt  hat  trade  it  continued  fairly  good,  and  in  the  silk  hat  trade  it  was  bad. 

In  the  building  trades  there  was  a  further  seasonal  decline,  especially  with 
painters.  Brick  works  also  showed  a  seasonal  decline,  but  the  cement  trade  continued 
well  employed.  Employment  in  the  furnishing  trades  was  fairly  good,  and  in  the 
wood-working  trades  good  on  the  whole. 

The  printing  trade  showed  an  improvement,  with  considerable  overtime;  in  the 
bookbinding  and  paper  trades  employment  was  good. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  continued  to  be  well  employed.  The  food  preparation 
trades  were  extremely  busy  and  overtime  was  general.  Agricultural  operations  were 
hindered  by  stormy  weather,  and  in  consequence  the  shortage  of  labour  was  not  so 
severely  felt.  Employment  with  dock  labourers  was  good  generally.  The  supply  of 
seamen  for  mercantile  ships  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

Compared  with  December,  1914,  when  employment  was  already  good,  a  general 
improvement  was  shown. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  labour  market  in  the  year  1915  was  the  shortage 
of  workpeople,  which  became  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  year  advanced,  and 
was  very  acute  at  its  close,  owing  to  the  active  recruiting  campaign  which  took  place 
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in  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  A  few  industries,  including  some  of  importance, 
such  as  the  building  trades  and  some  branches  of  the  clothing  trades,  were  relatively 
quiet;  though  even  in  these  the  staffs  of  workpeople  were  so  much  depleted  that  there 
was  very  little  unemployment,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  a  small  amount  of  short  time.  In 
the  large  majority  of  trades,  however,  the  great  difficulty  was  scarcity  of  labour,  which 
was  met  to  some  extent  by  the  working  of  overtime. 

The  shortage  would  have  been  even  more  severely  felt  but  for  the  transfer  of 
workpeople  from  one  industry  to  another,  the  "  dilution "  of  skilled  by  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  labour,  and  by  the  greater  employment  of  women  and  girls,  partly  on 
classes  of  work  formerly  shared  between  males  and  females,  and  partly  on  work 
hitherto  performed  exclusively  by  men  and  boys.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  growing  shortage  of  male  labour  can  only  be  met  by  a  very  much  larger  influx 
of  women  into  industry  than  has  yet  taken  place. —  (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior,  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  4,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Cu  

Ogllvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

**.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  , 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

P  >-6  Arthur— 
P,rt  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Grain  afloat  

Total  terminal  elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator. . .  , 
S  iskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

M  -Hand- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

T.ttin,  G.  T.  P   

P  >tt  McNicol  

C  >llingwooH  

(odench  W.  C.  F.  M  

it  Elevator  and  Transit  Co 
ii      Grain  afloat   . 

Kingston— 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co .   

1 '  art  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . . 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. . 

Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

3,605,011 
1.148,606 
1,570,097 
909,046 
1,359,899 
3,520,113 
1,533,957 
989,919 
745,885 

4,560,858 
160,369 
2,174,848 
1,690,386 


23,968,994 


16,066 
1,435,205 
494,537 

1,945,808 


177,246 

358,152 
66,137 
813, 102 
1,955,208 


194,517 
567,795 
120,843 


610,751 


740,083 
369,270 
21,332 
31,786 
893,283 
113,478 


7,032,983 


32,947,785 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

803,529 
315,454 
490,701 
198,695 
314,248 
2,017,055 
676,  *09 
395,065 
176,957 

2,003,573 
91,111 
880,466 
824,060 

9,192,724 


95,539 
196,413 
61,920 


353,872 


153  360 
78  li  969 
101,745 


17,573 
121,868 


817,168 


1,083,079 
1,098,303 
13,641 
298,165 


4,486,870 


14,033,467 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

299,478 
43,616 

107,482 
54,809 
43,961 

115,601 

166,883 
41,452 
46,879 

342,733 
13,924 
104,299 


1,379,117 


5,339 
13,849 
4,002 


23,190 


189 
22,703 


61,736 


526 
187,560 


272,714 


1,675,021 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


81,553 
172,351 


108,362 
111,048 


31,463 


94,501 
117,053 
72,141 


788,472 


27,649 
8,348 


35,997 


,920 


8,920 

838,389 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

4,711,018 
1,589,229 
2,340,641 
1,162,550 
1,826,470 
5,763,817 
2,367,649 
1,459,900 
969,721 

7,001,665 
3X2,457 
3.231,754 
2.514,446 


35,329,307 


116,944 
1,673,116 

568,807 

2,358,867 


177,264 

358,152 
219,497 
1,595,260 
2,079,656 

212,090 
689,663 
120,843 


1,436,839 


740,083 
1,514,085 
1,119,635 
45,953 
1,379,008 

113,478 


11,801,488 
49,489,662 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
February  4,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

T  nf  print1 

Terminal 

Hj  1  Avai.nrs 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

84,308 
10,413,'JOO 
4,715,385 
2,959,064 
1,501,474 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

36,400 
2,489,613 
1,211,678 
1,336,800 
454,676 
174,592 

Bushels. 

120,438 
14,211,527 
6,263,921 
4,437,256 
2,018,695 
204,197 
3,373 
3,997,992 

1,308,014 
336,858 
141,392 
62,545 
29,605 
3,373 
64,021 

O  CZflA  7/1*7 

z,ou4, 

1,329,224 

22,278,608 

1,945,808 

7,032,983 

31,257,399 

1,690,386 

1,690,386 

Oats— 

23,968,994 

32,947,785 

121,109 
4,124,691 
1,936,693 

585,519 

4,950 
14b, 78b 
82,399 
69,941 
11,027 
24, 600 

27,890 
2,155,145 
917,022 

93,657 
116,364 
376,414 
800,379 

153,949 
6,426,624 
2,936,114 
749,117 
127,391 
400,802 
2,415,410 

Tjl—     "VT  „      1    lil-  ■ 

VT„  n 

1,600,652 

8,368,664 

353,872 

4,486,871 

13,209,407 

824,060 
9,192,724 

824,060 
14,033,467 

barley — 



874,705 
458,652 
65,421 
115,081 
161,162 

No.  3  C.W  

705,533 
368,692 
61,567 
84,042 
157,283 

16,677 
6,513 

152,495 
83,447 

3,854 
31,039 

1,879 

No.  4  H   

Rejected  

Other   

1,379,117 

655,823 
73,490 
30,408 

23,190 

272,714 

1,675,021 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

34,143 
-  1,294 
53 
37 
470 

689,966 
74,784 
30,461 
37 
38,141 

No.  3  C.W  

Other  

28,701 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax. .  .  

788,472 

35,997 

8,920 

833,389 

35,329,307 

2,358,867 

11,801,488 

49,489,662 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  February  the  4th,  1916,  with  comparisons 
for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

February  4,  1976 — 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

February  4,  1915 — ■ 

Bushels. 

22,278,608 
1,690,386 
1,945,808 
6,912,140 
120,843 

Bushels. 

10,536,253 
824,060 
413,059 
4,768,505 

Bushels. 

32  814,861 
2,514,446 
2,358,867 

11,680,645 
120,843 

32,947,785 

5,364,446 
283,132 
1,680,754 
3,300,565 
113,441 

16,541,877 
2,871,107 

49,489,662 

8,235,553 
283,132 
2,656,966 
9,124,707 
113,441 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Grain  afloat,  public  elevators .   

February  5,  1914 — 

Terminal  elevators  

Afloat,  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

976,212 
3,824,142 

12,742,338 

7,671,461 

20,413,799 

10.874,206 
4.057,784 
5,968,624 
110,719 

7,803,065 
3,265,160 
3,510,562 

18,677,271 
7,322,944 
9,479,186 
110,719 

21,011,333 

14,578,787 

35,590,120 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Month  of 
January, 
1916.' 

Five 
Months 
ended  Jan., 
1916. 

Five 
Months 
ended  Jan., 
1915. 

\XT  n  aq  (■    SnKipi  n  op— 

(  }n  £i    T-T  otf] 

No.  ' 

2 

3,760 
1,903 
1,382 
612 
20 

No. 
2,045 
79,145 
27,598 
20,966 
9,226 
222 

No. 

16 
10,319 
21,807 
15,788 
8,505 
75 
738 

2,573 
2,036 
22 
2,360 
517 
5 
1 

1 

(itia    IVTsm    IV  nrt.nPvn 

Feed 

(  )np     CiTTi  n  t"i"\7 

loo 
496 
92 

Q 
O 

291 
102 
1 

2, 024 
15,6C0 
4,326 

2,885 
833 
20 
1 

No  5 

No.  6  

~\Tn  TT.af  o  WlioViprl  firfiHp 

TTflT-H  Whitp  Fifp 

S\  r*  t*  ^  a  n  i  n  o*ci 

1 

3 

Total  Spring  Wheats  ...    gj™  ^ 

(   -UUolIt  In  .......          •   ••• 

ti  utrduj    »  t  unci 

Onp  Alhprta  Red 

8,798 
10, 557',  600 

164,899 
197,878^800 

64,763 
72,858,375 

I 

29 
213 

34 
5 
4 

66 
65 
8 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Two  it 
Three  n 

5 

25 
2 

Four  R  W 

TTi  \/f>  Winfpv 

Onp  Whifp  Winter 

2 

Three  „   

1 

2 

Two  it   

Three 

85 
6 
1 

it  W.  W  

3 

Total  Wheat   {Bushels 

Oats 

TxnmliPY*  Onp        Yin H i a n  \A7'p5f.*-»r'n 

it       Two  M 

Three          „   . 

Extra  Number  One  Feed    

35 
42,000 

383 
459,600 

146 
164,250 

8,833 
10,599,600 

165,282 
198,338,400 

64,909 
73,022,625 

24 
1,060 
417 
200 
115 
198 

34 
265 

147 
10,799 
4,376 
1,190 
486 
2,108 
396 
3,880 
1 

29 
3,624 
1,923 
1,271 
1,458 
1,006 
187 
1,490 
12 
1 
7 

81 

11,089 
21,069,100 

Number  One  

Two  

Rejected  

Condemned  

Extra  No.  1  C.W  ,  

No.  2  Mixed  

1 

301 

23,685 
48,554,250 

31 

2,344 
1,805,200 

T*10ats  {fe::::.:.::::::::::.:: 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods— Concluded. 


Month  of 
January, 
1916. 

Five  Months 
ended 
January, 
1916. 

Five  Months 
ended 
January, 
1915. 

Barley — 

IN  O. 

1>1  o. 

No. 

67 
884 
1,024 
148 
336 
1 

252 

Three  Extra  C.W  

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W    

203 
119 
10 
35 

135 
2,545 
1.312 

286 
1,206 
1 

7 

165 

TotalBa^  {SusLis-.:  ::::::•;:::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W  

„      3  C.W  

504,900 

5  650 
7,627,500 

2,712 
3,525,600 

111 

3 
1 

1 

1,460 
39 
28 
5 
7 

2,033 
344 
48 
8 
20 

lotal  flaxseed  \  Bushels  

116 

133,400 

1,539 
1,769,850 

94 
94,000 

2,453 
2,514,325 

18 
18,000 

108 
108,000 

K'ye \  Bushels  

Screenings {Bushels  

ape**  {fe:::::::: 

40 
40,000 

147 
147,000 

98 
98,000 

1 

1,000 

165,282 
198,338,400 
23,685 
48,554,250 
5,650 
7,627,500 
1,539 
1,769,850 
94 
94,000 
147 
147,000 
1 

1,000 

64,909 
73,022,625 
11,089 
21,069,100 
2,712 
3,525,600 
2,453 
2,514,325 
108 
108,000 
98 
98,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

 {bS.:: 

oat3  {gsr 

<•-'••>•  

F1--d  IbS:. 

R^o  /Cars... 

\  Bush  . . 

8,833 
10,599,600 
2,344 

1,  OU  J,  £\}\> 

374 
504,900 
116 
133,400 
18 
18,000 
40 
40,000 

Totai^»  :  {§£:: 

n               ti        Calgary   .   

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  £)uluth  

Total  

11,725 
16,101,100 

196,398 
256,537,000 

81,369 
100,337,650 

5,630 
599 

3,802 
101 

1,593 

11,725 

107,840 
2,837 

55,632 
2,677 

27,412 

196,398 

41,089 
2,831 
25,922 
893 
10,634 

81,369 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Five  months  ended  January  30. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 


34,415 
33,328 
25,675 
27,770 
43,646 
37,306 
41,567 
63,190 
75,258 
61,014 
93,008 
116,943 
145,973 
81,369 
196,398 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

111.  Poplar  logs. — An  Albany,  New  York,  firm  desires  to  obtain  a  quantity  of 
poplar  logs,  10  inches  and  over  in  diameter  and  10-16  feet  long.  They  state  they  can 
take  them  from  either  Quebec  or  Ontario,  but  prefer  the  former. 

112.  Push-up  ball-bearing  spring  castors. — A  Lancashire  manufacturing  company 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  push-up  ball-bearing  castors 
suitable  for  metallic  bedsteads. 

113.  Angle  iron  and  tubing. — A  Birmingham  firm  manufacturing  bedsteads 
inquires  for  angle  iron  and  close-joint  tubing.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  .and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

114.  Steel  angles. — A  Birmingham  bedstead  manufacturer  is  open  to  purchase 
hard  rolled  steel  angles,  If  by  If  by  12  gauge,  varying  from  5-foot  6-inch  by  6-foot 
6-inch.  Also  mild  steel  rounds  which  will  bend  cold,  from  No.  4  gauge  up  to  f  in 
the  outer. 

115.  Picture  frame  mouldings. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  picture  frame 
mouldings,  also  solid  oak  and  walnut  mouldings. 

116.  Sheet  glass. — A  Nottingham  picture  frame  maker  is  open  to  purchase  sheet 
glass.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

117.  Bedstead  tubes,  etc. — A  Staffordshire  firm  submits  the  following  specifica- 
tions.   Prices  should  include  delivery  to  works : — 

Steel  close-joint  bedstead  tube,  cut  lengths:  f-inch  by  20,  |-inch  by  20,  f-inch 
by  20,  1-inch  by  18,  1-inch  by  19,  1-inch  by  17,  1-Hnch  by  17,  1^-inch  by  18,  1^-inch 
by  17,  2-inch  by  17. 

Steel  bedstead  angles :  1-inch  by  1-inch  by  12.  H-inch,  lf-inch,  1^-inch,  lf-inch, 
all  by  12.    lf-inch  by  lf-inch  by  10.    1^-inch  by  l-|-inch  by  9. 

Close-joint  cased  and  brazed  cased  brass  tubing  on  iron  or  steel  linings:  f-inch 
by  is -inch  flats,  steel  or  iron,  and  other  similar  small-size  flats,  iron  or  steel. 

Also  round  iron  or  steel,  such  as  No.  2  very  very  bare;  and  ^-inch,  tfc-inch,  f-inch, 
iVinch,  f-inch,  long  lengths;  and  f-inch  by  iVinch  ovals. 

118.  Calcined  carbonate  of  potash. — An  English  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  offer  calcined  carbonate  of  potash. 
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119.  Resin. — A  Scotch  firm  asks  for  the  names  of  Canadian  wood-pulp  manufac- 
turers who  make  resin  as  a  by-product. 

120.  Oak  shooks  and  cask  ends. — A  West  Indian  firm  in  Glasgow  would  like  to 
receive  quotations  for  oak  shooks  and  cask  ends  for  rum  puncheons  delivered  c.i.f. 
Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

121.  Fire-clay,  mineral  products. — A  Paris  consulting  engineer  has  a  market  for 
such  products  as  chromite,  molybdenum,  asbestos,  scheeli'te,  corindon,  kaolin,  and 
invites  correspondence  with  samples  to  permit  reasonable  tests. 

122.  Cattle,  honey,  string  beans. — An  agent  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  cattle 
breeders,  producers  of  honey  and  string  beans. 

123.  Commission  and  manufacturers'  agent. — A  commission  agent  in  Calais 
invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers  of  galvanized  and  barbed  wire,  copper  wire, 
bags,  jute,  hemp  and  flax  cloth,  woollen  and  cotton  thread,  unbleached  cotton  and  flax 
fabrics,  blue  or  khaki,  flax  and  cotton  duck,  khaki  waterproof  or  not,  unbleached  or 
light  blue,  flax  cable  and  hemp  thread,  sewing  machine  thread,  white,  blue-black, 
khaki  and  red. 

124.  Lumber,  frozen  meat,  cattle,  copper. — A  broker  in  Havre  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  producers  of  lumber,  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  copper,  breeders  of  cattle, 
in  order  to  open  future  connections. 

125.  Hams,  lard,  sausages,  canned  goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Algeria  desires 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  canners. 

126.  Lumber. — A  Paris  importer  is  very  anxious  to  open  connections  with  lumber 
producers  and  exporters. 

• 

127.  Steel  sheets. — A  Bordeaux  wholesale  dealer  is  in  the  market  for  steel  sheets 
one  to  three  millimeters  thick. 

128.  Wood-pulp,  lumber. — A  Paris  importing  concern  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  and  builders'  lumber. 

129.  Metallurgical  products,  electrical  and  mechanical  outfit. — A  Paris  agent 
would  like  to  communicate  with  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  especially  those 
employed  by  railroads  and  tramway  lines. 

130.  Minerals  and  metal  ores. — A  Liverpool  merchant  specializing  in  minerals, 
building  stone,  etc.,  is  p'repared  to  undertake  the  sole  agency  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Canadian  producers  of  minerals  and  metal  ores. 

131.  Toys,  games,  etc. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  toys,  games  and  accessories,  or  would  purchase  outright 
upon  an  agency  basis. 

132.  Frozen  halibut  and  salmon. — A  firm  of  fish  salesmen. in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
asks  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  shippers  of  frozen  halibut  and 
salmon. 

133.  Apples. — A  Hull  apple  wholesaler  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  barrel  and 
box  apple  shippers  willing  to  ship  to  him  on  consignment. 

134.  South  African  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  of  brokers  with  offices  in 
Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg  is  prepared  to  consider  Canadian  agencies  for  South 
Africa  in  timber  of  all  kinds,  cart  and  carriage  material,  hardware,  tools,  shovels,  axes 
and  stoves. 
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135.  Wood  alcohol. — A  French  firm  is  on  the  market  to  buy  several  thousand 
gallons  of  wood  alcohol.  Prices  should  be  quoted,  if  possible,  c.i.f.  French  port,  either 
Saint-Nazaire  or  Bordeaux,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  f.o.b.  seaboard. 

136.  Hoop  iron. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  in  consignments  of  30 
tons  hoop  iron,  1-inch  by  20  gauge,  cut  lengths.  Prices  should  include  delivery 
Bristol.    State  earliest  delivery. 

137.  Brass  tubes,  iron  tubes,  angles  and  springs. — A  Birmingham  bedstead 
manufacturer  can  take  large  quantities  of  brass  tubes.  Prices  should  include  delivery 
Bristol  or  Liverpool.  They  also  inquire  for  tubes,  steel  angles  and  springs  in  general 
use  by  their  trade.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

138.  Bedstead  requisites. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  1-inch  and 
2-inch  close-joint  tube,  If -inch  by  12  gauge  angles,  -J-inch  square  brass  tubes;  also 
springs  and  wire  links.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  Bristol.  Samples  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

139.  Angle  iron. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  wishes  to  hear  from  manufacturers 
who  can  quote  for  angle  iron,  If  by  If  by  12  gauge  and  If  by  If  by  12  gauge,  cut 
lengths.  Solid  iron,  f-inch  by  iVinch  oval  iron,  cut  lengths.  Prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 
Bristol  or  Birmingham  and  earliest  delivery. 

140.  Bedstead  manufacturers'  supplies. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  samples 
and  prices  delivered  Birmingham  of  steel  angles,  steel  bedstead  tubes,  lock-joint  cased 
tubes,  and  bedstead  fittings  of  all  descriptions. 

141.  Musical  instruments. — A  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  firm  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  supply  small  musical  instruments  of  any  kind, 
especially  accordions  and  concertinas,  to  replace  German  instruments  formerly 
imported. 

142.  Cycle  accessories. — The  above  firm  also  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  makers 
of  all  kinds  of  cycle  accessories. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents). 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

With  France. 
With  Germany. 
With  United  Kingdom. 
With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Becord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  Tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Beports    of    Trade   Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Beturns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Frefi.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exch  nge  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Add}  ess,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Cjmercij  Apaitado  129G,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

PLillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  CapLjCines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

(  .   B.   Johnson,   P.O.   Box   109,  Yokohama. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting     Trade     Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
j,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B,  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing,    Water     street,     St.     John's.  Cab'e 

Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.     Cable'  Address^  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Acting    Trade    Commissioner,    Sun  Building 
Clare      street,      Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring   Gardens,   Manchester.    Cable  Ad- 

d.  ess,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Bldg.,  East  Parade, 
Leeds. 

J.   T.   Lithgow,   87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia, 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar     Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

It.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 
Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British    onsul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa. 

Monday,  February  21,  1916. 

No.  630. 

BUREAU  OF  PRACTICAL  EXPORT  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  been  for  some  time  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Practical  Commercial  Export  Intelligence.  This 
would  include  the  selection  from  outside  countries  of  such  articles  of  import  into 
those  countries  as  might  possibly  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  their  tabulation  and 
display  at  a  central  depot  where  they  might  be  seen  and  examined  by  our  manu- 
facturers. All  pertinent  information  with  regard  to  the  material  from  which  made 
and  the  market  price  in  the  countries  from  which  they  come  will  there  be  avail- 
able, also  information  as  to  lines  and  cost  of  transport  from  Canada  to  those 
countries — in  short,  all  information  which  would  enable  manufacturers  to  decide 
whether  they  could  profitably  enter  into  competition  with  other  producing  countries 
for  the  markets  indicated.  These  articles  may  also  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  Canada  so  that  greater  facility  could  be  given  to 
localities  for  their  examination. 

A  beginning  will  be  made  with  respect  to  toys,  including  dolls,  an  exhibit  of 
which  will  be  held  in  Toronto  at  an  early  date  and  to  which  will  be  invited  all 
those  who'  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  or  who  may  be 
disposed  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  the  same.  This  will  not  be  an  exhibit  for 
the  general  public,  but  for  such  persons,  whether  present  or  prospective  makers, 
capitalists,  or  merchants,  who  may  have  an  interest  in  co-operating. 

A  conference  of  those  interested  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  exhibit  when 
statistical  and  other  information  by  toy  experts  will  be  given. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Bombay,  January  3,  1916. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  territory  of  British  East  Africa,  though  it  is  as  yet  practically  unreached  by 
Canadian  trade,  is  sufficiently  extensive,  productive  and  populous  to  merit  attention. 
Under  the  general  name  of  British  East  Africa  are  included  the  East  African  Protec- 
torate, Uganda,  and  the  archipelago  of  which  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  the  two  chief 
islands. 

Though  these  three  territories  do  all.  their  export  and  import  trade  through  two 
ports,  differ  but  little  in  business  conditions  and  are  reached  by  the  same  overseas 
transportation  routes,  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  the  three  districts  separately  in  this 
report  although  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Protectorate  and  Uganda  cannot 
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be  separated  completely.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  each  district 
the  native  population  is  the  chief  purchasing  body,  that  what  will  suit  the  native  in 
one  district  will  find  a  ready  market  in  the  other,  and  that  one  competent  agent  or 
representative,  located  preferably  in  Mombasa,  can  organize  the  trade  and  develop  the 
market  for  any  article  throughout  the  whole  territory. 


THE  EAST  AFRICAN  PROTECTORATE. 


The  East  African  Protectorate  is  the  name  for  the  territory  commonly  known  as 
British  East  Africa.  The  area  of  this  protectorate  is  246,822  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation numbers  over  4,000,000,  of  whom  25,000  are  Asiatics,  5,000  are  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  and  the  remainder  various  tribes  of  natives,  of  whom  Arabs  and  Swahilis 
predominate  along  the  coast. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Though  situated  on  the  Equator,  which  evenly  divides  it,  and  though  confined 
between  4°  N.  and  4°  S.  latitude,  the  protectorate  is  not  limited  to  strictly  tropical 
products.  The  great  rise  in  elevation  from  sea-level  to  the  Highlands,  a  plateau  6,000 
to  9,000  feet  high,  300  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  subsequent  drop  to  Victoria 
Nyanza  at  4,000  feet,  provides  a  range  of  climatic  conditions  varying  from  temperate 
to  intensely  tropical. 

Koughly  the  Protectorate  may  be  classified  by  elevation  as  follows : — 

Square  Miles. 
Land  area. 

Sea  level  to  1,200  feet — 20%   49,000 

1,200  to  4,000  feet— 40%   98,000 

4,000  to  9,000  feet— 40%   98,000 


There  are  three  very  small  areas,  practically  mountain  ridges  exceeding  9,000 
feet,  one  of  these,  Mount  Kenia,  reaches  17,007  feet. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  EAST  COAST. 


A  narrow  strip  ten  to  thirteen  miles  wide  along  the  450-mile  coast,  and  extending 
200  to  300  miles  inland  along  the  three  main  rivers  lies  below  1,200  feet  in  elevation. 
This  is  the  intensely  tropical  belt,  where  the  temperature  remains  with  but  little 
variation  throughout  the  year,  averaging  between  80°  and  90°  E.  through  the  day 
and  75°  F.  at  night.  The  rainfall  varies  between  45  and  60  inches  per  year.  The 
atmosphere  is  very  humid.  Here  all  tropical  crops  thrive;  this  portion  of  British 
East  Africa  is  considered  to  offer  the  greatest  possibilities  of  any  part  of  the  East 
African  coast  and  crops  which  have  been  tried  and  found  successful  and  profitable 
are  cocoanuts,  sisal  hemp,  manila  hemp,  sansevieria  fibre,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  cane,  oil 
seeds,  castor  oil,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  capsicums,  chillies,  rubber,  bananas,  pineapples, 
oranges  and  lemons.  Of  these  crops  the  greatest  headway  has  been  made  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  fibres,  rubber  and  cotton,  which  since  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  agricul- 
ture not  ten  years  ago,  have  been  planted  extensively.  Not  1  per  cent  of  this  rich 
tropical  area  has  been  developed.  From  the  virgin  areas  are  now  secured  for  export, 
rubber,  mangrove  bark  and  gum  copal. 

The  development  of  the  Coast  Tropical  Belt  is  now  in  relatively  the  same  position 
as  the  Canadian  prairies.  The  chief  obstacles  are  lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  satisfac- 
tory labour.  As  these  difficulties  are  overcome  East  Africa  will  become  increasingly 
important  both  as  a  source  of  supply  for  raw  tropical  products  and  as  a  market  for 
manufactured  goods  of  practically  every  kind. 
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THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Whereas  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  ultra-tropical  coast  belt  has  been 
left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  financed  by  Europeans  and  supplied  with 
African  labour,  the  Highland  districts  of  the  protectorate  have  been  developed  in 
person  by  Europeans,  working  chiefly  with  native  labour. 

"The  Highlands"  is  the  general  term  given  to  the  territory, lying  between  4,000 
and  9,000  feet,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  between  3,000  and  7,000  feet. 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  type  of  country  lies  over  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  and  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Uganda  railway,  which  runs  through  it  on 
its  way  to  Lake  Nyanza  from  the  Indian  ocean.  The  climate  of  the  plateau,  hot  days, 
cool  nights,  very  little  change  throughout  the  year,  has  in  its  local  variations  been 
found  suitable  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  coffee,  wattle,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
maize  and  hemp. 

All  progress  in  agriculture  on  the  100,000  square  miles  of  highland  plateau  dates 
from  the  construction  of  the  railway  ten  years  ago.  There  has  been  very  little  Euro- 
pean immigration,  and  of  the  few  Europeans  few  have  had  previous  practical  experi- 
ence in  sub-tropical  farming.  Nevertheless  sufficient  has  been  accomplished  to  prove 
that  the  interior  plateau  is  very  well  suited  to  the  crops  named  and  that,  as  the 
European  immigration  increases  and  the  natives  improve  as  farmers  the  agricultural 
exports  of  the  country  will  greatly  increase  and  the  market  will  be  greater  for  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  other  manufactures  necessary  in  a  farming  district. 

NORTHERN  HALF  OF  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

Lying  in  elevation  between  the  Coast  Belt  and  the  Highlands  is  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  varying  in  altitude  from  1,200  to  4,000  feet,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  north  half  of  the  protectorate,  which  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  This 
type  of  country,  not  as  suitable  as  the  Coast  Belt  for  tropical  products  and  less  fit  than 
the  Highlands  for  other  products,  is  likely  to  remain  in  its  present  state  for  a  long 
period.  Native  villages  dependent  upon  cattle,  goats,  sweet  potatoes  and  plaintains 
are  scattered  throughout  this  area,  but  communication  is  poor  as  the  boundaries  of 
this  region  lie  more  than  60  miles  from  either  sea  or  railroad  and  the  district  is  with- 
out roads.  ;         j    !    [     f    |    il  t 

FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  PROTECTORATE. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  protectorate  are  likely  to  be  of  wholly  domestic  import- 
ance. Although  the  whole  territory  is  wooded  with  a  scattered  savannah  forest  consist- 
ing of  many  varieties  of  mixture,  of  bushy  trees,  20  to  40  feet  high,  spaced  as  in  an 
orchard  and  furnishing  very  hard  woods,  only  about  4,000  square  miles  are  known  to 
be  covered  with  a  commercial  forest.  Further  detailed  exploration  may  result  in  the 
discovery  of  small  areas  of  commercial  forest  in  the  northern  territory,  but  this  is 
regarded  as  unlikely. 

The  forest  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes,  Coast  Tropical  and  Highlands. 
The  Coast  Tropical  covers  only  200  square  miles  and  contains  as  valuable  species, 
sandal,  ebony,  copal  and  rubber.  The  remainder  of  the  commercial  forest  of  the  protec- 
torate is  confined  to  four  tracts  in  the  interior,  lying  between  5,000  and  9,000  feet 
elevation,  of  which  the  largest  covers  1,200  square  miles.  The  most  valuable  forest  is 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenia.  The  forests  are  rich  and  valuable,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  variety  and  quality  of  the  timber.  Amongst  other  species  are,  an  excel- 
lent cedar,  reaching  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  feet,  durable,  easily 
worked,  existing  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  pencil  making  and  for  high  class 
construction,  yellow  wood  durable,  easily  worked,  suitable  for  construction,  interior 
finish  on  cabinet  work,  iron  wood  and  camphor  wood ;  mixed  with  these  are  many  other 
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less  common  hardwoods  of  various  working  qualities,  most  of  which  would  find  a 
ready  market  in  America  or  Europe  if  they  could  be  delivered  at  a  competitive  price. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  all  the  timbers  is  very  slow. 

Except,  for  cedar  and  ebony  the  marketing  of  the  timbers  outside  the  protectorate 
is  practically  impossible.  The  forests  are  close  to  the  railroad,  in  fact  are  traversed 
by  it,  and  wood  is  used  for  locomotive  fuel,  but  the  cost  of  cutting  the  timber  is  great, 
the  railroad  transportation,  300'  miles  to  the  coast,  is  high  and  though  modern  sawmills 
have  been  established  and  an  effort  made  to  sell  timber  in  South  Africa  where  timber 
prices  are  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  no  trade  has  been  developed. 

The  timber  is  being  cut  for  the  limited  local  market,  which  it  fails  to  hold  com- 
pletely, $250,000  worth  of  Scandinavian  timber  being  imported  each  year. 

The  forests  are  under  the  care  of  the  Government  forest  superintendent.  The 
policy  is  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  forest  area  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  valu- 
able species  by  planting  and  by  supervision  of  cutting  operations.  Australian 
eucalypts  are  being  introduced. 

MINERALS. 

The  protectorate  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  for  minerals.  Indications 
of  gold,  manganese,  natron,  diatomile  and  opals  have  been  discovered  but  practically 
no  development  work  has  been  carried  out.  A  large  deposit  of  soda  covering  30  square 
miles  is  now  being  developed. 

UGANDA. 

The  territory  of  Uganda  covers  105,000  square  miles  exclusive  of  over  16,000 
square  miles  of  water. 

The  population  is  2,909,000,  of  whom  3,600  are  Asiatics  and  1,000  are  Europeans. 
The  natives  of  Uganda  are  on  the  whole  more  industrious,  more  progressive  and  more 
intelligent  than  those  of  East  Africa. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Uganda  lies  600  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  west  and  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza; 
very  little  of  the  area  is  south  of  the  Equator;  it  extends  from  1°  S.  latitude  to  5°  N. 
latitude. 

Though  situated  on  the  Equator,  the  general  elevation  of  the  country,  which 
varies  from  1,200  feet  elevation  to  seven  mountain  ranges  exceeding  9,000  feet,  makes 
possible  a  climate  suitable  for  permanent  white  habitation  and  the  production  of  sub- 
tropical crops. 

Uganda  may  be  classified  as  to  elevation  as  follows : — 

Square  Miles. 
Land  area. 

1,200—4,000  feet  elevation — 60%   63,000 

4,000—6,000    "  "  33%   35,000 

6,000—9,000    "  "  7%..    7,000 

The  general  slope  of  the  territory  is  north  to  the  upper  rivers  of  the  Nile,  by 

which  it  is  drained.  There  are  many  large  lakes  and  rivers.  The  country  below  6,000 
feet  in  elevation  is  rolling,  well  watered  and  consists  of  open  valley  meadows  separated 
by  low  partially  wooded  hills. 

PRODUCTS  OF  UGANDA. 

The  soil  of  Uganda  is  generally  speaking  richer  than  that  of  the  East  African 
Protectorate.  The  chief  export  crops  are  cotton,  copper,  rubber,  chillies  and  ground 
nuts.  Cocoa  and  arrowroot  are  under  trial.  The  cotton  is  of  an  extremely  high 
quality.  It  is  grown  by  the  natives  on  the  land  tributary  to  the  Nile.  The  present 
area  under  crop  is  about  75,000  acres,  with  an  annual  yield  of  60,000  bales,  and  it  is 
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estimated  that  there  is  at  least  ten  times  as  much  land  suitable  for  cotton  as  is  now 
used.  The  improvement  and  the  extension  of  the  cotton  crop  is  receiving  the  care  of 
the  Government. 

COFFEE  GROWING. 

Coffee  growing  has  been  introduced  recently  by  Europeans,  and  there  are  now 
9,000  acres  of  coffee  planted.  The  area  suited  to  its  production  is, very  large,  covering- 
several  thousand  square  acres  adjacent  to  the  west  and  north  shores  of  Lake  Nyanza. 
The  quality  of  the  coffee  produced  is  excellent,  commanding  a  higher  price  than 
Brazilian,  and  a  great  extension  in  its  production  may  be  expected. 

RUBBER  AND  GROUND  NUTS. 

Experimental  plantations  of  rubber  covering  4,000  acres,  and  ground  nuts  cover- 
ing 6,000  acres,  have  been  very  successful.  Cocoa  is  now  being  grown  successfully, 
and  the  Government  is  at  the  present  time  making  an  investigation  of  cocoa  culture 
in  Ceylon  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  industry. 

STOCK  AND  FIELD  CROPS. 

The  natives,  except  in  the  cotton-growing  districts,  depend  upon  stock,  of  which 
they  have  776,000  cattle,  537,000  sheep,  1,225,000  goats,  and  upon  such  field  crops  as 
plaintain,  800,000  acres,  sweet  potatoes,  287,000  acres,  and  beans,  peas,  rice,  millet, 
chillies,  maize,  linseed,  cassava  and  sim-sim,  of  which  there  are  altogether  200,000 
acres. 

FORESTS  AND  MINERALS. 

Though  the  country  is  covered  with  scattered  trees  the  area  of  valuable  forest  is 
not  great.  Fine  forests  of  commercial  importance  have  been  located  covering  a  total 
of  865  square  miles.  They  are  chiefly  between  elevations  of  2,500  and  4,000  feet.  The 
forests  of  Uganda  contain  a  great  variety  of  timber  species,  some  of  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  protectorate.  The  woods  are  chiefly  hardwoods,  more  suitable  for  joinery 
and  cabinet  work  than  general  building.  The  most  valuable  species  are  rubber,  yellow 
wood,  bamboo  and  mahogany.  The  latter  is  the  most  plentiful  of  the  valuable  species 
and  furnishes  logs  80  to  90  feet  in  length  and  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter. 

When  the  country  is  developed  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  building  timber. 

No  minerals  of  value  have  been  discovered. 

PORTS  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  one  transportation  and  port  system  serves  the  two  territories  described 
above  and  before  the  war  handled  a  large  amount  of  produce  from  the  Congo  and 
German  East  Africa.  The  products  of  Uganda  are  gathered  by  a  steamboat  service 
on  Victoria  Nyanza  (almost  as  large  as  Lake  Superior),  Lake  Kioga  and  the  Upper 
Nile  and  carried  to  Port  Florence,  the  inland  terminus  of  the  Uganda  railway.  The 
same  steamer  service  carried  produce  from  the  German  East  African  ports  on  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  The  Uganda  railway,  almost  600  miles  long,  with  two  short  branches 
passes  through  the  producing  portion  of  the  East  African  Protectorate  and  is  the 
sole  means  of  bringing  produce  from  an  area  of  over  450,000  square  miles  (including 
portions  of  the  Congo  and  German  East  Africa)  to  Mombasa,  the  coast  terminus  of 
the  railroad  and  the  only  developed  port  on  the  mainland  of  British  East  Africa. 
Mombasa  possesses  at  Kilindini,  a  deep  land-locked  harbour  covering  several  square 
miles,  well  equipped  for  handling  and  transhipping  cargo. 

MOMBASA. 

The  town  of  Mombasa  (population  30,000)  adjoining  the  harbour  is  the  com- 
mercial and  shipping  headquarters  for  both  the  protectorate  and  Uganda.  It  is  the 
local  headquarters  for  the  banks  and  for  the  many  commercial  firms  engaged  either 
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in  importing  and  distributing  foreign  merchandise,  or  assembling  and  exporting  the 
products  of  the  protectorate,  Uganda  and  to  a  certain  extent  Belgian  Congo  and  Ger- 
man East  Africa. 

EXPORTS. 

Mombasa  serves  as  a  port  for  the  four  countries  named  above  and  the  exports 
originating  in  each  can  only  be  roughly  divided  in  the  customs  statistics. 

The  growth  of  the  exports  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  very  great,  from 
$2,832,000  in  1910  to  $7,118,400  in  1914.  The  possibilities  of  the  land  are  so  vast 
that  as  cultivation  increases  similar  increases  in  exports  may  be  expected. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  for  1914  and  their  values  are  shown  below: — 


STATISTICS  OF  EXPORTS. 

Articles —  1914. 

Cotton   $2,331,582 

Hides  and  skins..   1,636,546 

Coffee   287,801 

Seeds,  cotton,  rubber,  etc   181,880 

Fibres   162,082 

Ivory   131,407 

Sim-sim  (sesame)   108,984 

Copra   95,060 

Groundnuts   89,443 

Rubber   68,067 

Wax   58,471 

Maize  *   «  33,479 

Ghee   32,931 

Chillies   26,615 

Potatoes   20,780 

Beans  and  peas   18,486 

Gold   11,557 


ORIGIN  OF  EXPORTS! 

The  above  exports  originated  as  follows  in  the  various  districts  served  by  the 
port : — 

Country —  1914. 

Uganda  :   $2,987,172 

German  East  Africa   2,217,979 

British  East  Africa   1,162,904 

Belgian  Congo   64,602 

Soudan   911 


EXPORTS  OF  UGANDA. 

The  chief  exports  from  Uganda  are  cotton,  coffee,  cottonseeds,  goatskins,  oxhides, 
chillies  and  sim-sim.  Uganda  supplied  in  1914,  85  per  cent  of  the  cotton  exported 
from  Mombasa;  in  the  same  year  65  per  cent  of  the  coffee  exported  originated  in 
Uganda. 

EXPORTS  OF  EAST  AFRICAN  PROTECTORATE. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  East  African  Protectorate  are  copra,  fibres,  peas  and 
beans,  maize,  groundnuts,  potatoes,  hides,  skins,  sim-sim,  and  wax;  20  per  cent  of 
the  coffee  exported  in  1914  was  grown  in  the  protectorate. 


EXPORTS  OF  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

German  East  Africa  has  been  the  most  important  producer  of  hides  and  ground- 
nuts, and  has  also  shipped  15  per  cent  of  the  coffee  and  15  per  cent  of  the  cotton. 
The  exports  from  German  East  Africa  referred  to  here  are  only  those  from  the  interior 
over  the  Uganda  railway. 

The  Belgian  Congo  has  been  the  chief  producer  of  ivory. 
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The  chief  purchasers  of  Mombasa's  exports  are  given  below: — 


Articles. 

1914. 

Principle  countries  of  destination. 

Cotton  

Hides  and  skins. 

Coffee  

2,331,582 
1,636,546 
287,801 
181,880 
162,082 
108,984 
95,060 
89,443 
68,067 
33,479 

26,615 

Great  Britain  and  (Term any. 

Great  Britain,  United  States  and  France. 

Great  Britain  and  Italy. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Great  Britain. 

France,  Germany,  India,  Italy. 

France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Germany  and  France. 

Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 

Germany,  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Italian 

East  Africa. 
United  States,  Egypt  and  France. 

Cotton  and  other  seeds   

Fibres  

Sim-siin  

Rubber  

Chillies.  

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  through  the  port  of  Mombasa  greatly  exceed  the  exports.  The  imports 
for  the  year  1913  and  1914  are  shown  below.  The  decrease  in  1914  is  due  to  the 
serious  check  in  the  development  of  public  works.  The  opening  up  of  new  territory 
also  suffered  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 


t  IMPORT  STATISTICS. 

The  following  are  the  imports  into  Mombasa : — 


Articles—  1913.  1914. 

Cotton  goods   $2,978,620  $1,679,866 

Railway,  tramway,  road  material   894,669  578,144 

Iron  and  steelware   605,314  244,886 

Machinery  and  parts   498,284  356,549 

Grain  and  flour   464,715  608,587 

Provisions   462,398  493,195 

Vehicles   458,065  330,653 

Manufactured  goods,  miscellaneous   362,805  281,800 

Wood  (timber)   292,009  136,395 

Sugar   241,462  266,826 

Agricultural  implements   234,057  135,057 

Apparel   220,473  137,413 

Tobacco   195,800  83,830 

Brass  and  copperware   191,993  92,243 

Bags  and  sacks   189,200  135,522 

Building  material   152,874  135,169 

Spirits  and  liqueurs   150,683  156,373 

Woollen  goods   103,013  67,769 

Firearms   97,138  50,493 

Stationery   91,495  64,038 

Beads   89,246  17,520 

Drugs  and  chemicals   85,610  72,843 

Wines   83,749  70,480 

Boots  and  shoes   83,180  60,599 

Earthen  and  glassware   79,883  55,863 

Coal  and  coal  products   78,457  159,482 

Cigarettes   76,477  88,108 

Tea   72,849  89,243 

Kerosene  oil   71,947  72,030 

Furniture   68,907  53,877 

Soap   65,618  108,759 

Telegraphic  equipment   49,170  1,748 

Ammunition   47,996  32,190 

Live  stock   43,535  29,033 

Books  and  printed  matter   37,217  32,403 

Ale  and  beer   35,977  5  0.555 

Silk  goods   32,472  29,511 

Salt   26,894  20,067 

All  other  imports   747.303  876.048 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE. 


The  manner  in  which  this  trade  was  shared  amongst  the  different  countries  is 
shown  below: — 


Country. 

1  Q1  3 

JL  v  ±  o. 

1  Q1  i 

$4,131,394 

2,308,349 

Germany  

  $82,095 

584,505 

384,480 

o  o  o  n  a  c 

280,923 

207,635 

  158,358 

126,928 

  156,827 

123,592 

  95,555 

84,439 

Italy  

  243,988 

76,345 

  150,494 

75,518 

  98,102 

54,685 

  10,355 

9,397 

  353,658 

372,154 

$9,159,139 

IMPORTS  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  CONSIGNMENT. 


The  most  important  imports  into  Mombasa,  with  their  chief  countries  of  origin, 
are  given  in  the  following  statement: — 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods 


Railway,  tramway  and  road  material . 

Iron  and  steel  ware   

Machinery  and  parts  

Grain  and  flour  

Provisions  

Vehicles  

Timber  

Agricultural  implements  

Apparel  

Galvanized  iron  sheets  

Brass  and  copper  wire   ....... 

Hardware  and  cutlery  


Bags  and  sacks  

Spirits  and  liqueurs. . . . 
Arms  and  ammunition. 

Manufactured  

Building  material  — 

Cement  

Beads  

Wines  

Boots  and  shoes   

Coal  and  coal  products . 

Cigarettes  

Tea    

Kerosene  oil  

Soap  

Cigars  


Unmanufactured 


1913. 


$2,978,620 

894,669 
605,314 
498,284 
464,715 
462,398 
458,065 
292,009 
234,057 
220,473 
202,608 
191,993 
189,975 

189,200 
150,683 
145,134 
103,435 

89,576 
89,246 
83,749 
83,180 
78,457 
76,477 
72,849 
71,947 
65,618 
13,288 

2,700 


1914. 


$1,679,866 

578,144 
244,886 
356,549 
608,587 
493,195 
330,653 
136,395 
135,057 
137,413 
99,850 
92,243 
124,369 

135,522 
156,373 
82,683 
81,553 

95,285 
17,520 
70,480 
60,599 

159,482 
88,108 
89,243 
72,030 

108,759 
lu,020 

2,277 


Principal  countries  of  origin. 


United  States,  Great  Britain,  India, 

Germany,  Netherlands  and  Italy. 
Great  Britain, 
ii 

Great  Britain  and  United  States 
India  and  Russia. 
Great  Britain. 

United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Norway  and  Sweden. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

ii  ii 
Great  Britain. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Austria 

and  Germany. 
India. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Great  Britain. 
Netherlands. 

Great  Britain. 

Germany  and  Italy. 

France. 

Great  Britain. 

South  Africa. 

Great  Britain. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

United  States  and  Sumatra. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Netherlands     and  Great 

Britain. 
Arabia  and  German  East 

Africa. 
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MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

The  market  for  agricultural  tools  and  implements  through  the  port  of  Mombasa 
is  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development.  The  area  under  cultivation  by  Europeans 
is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  after  the  war.  The  natives,  7,000,000  in  number,  are 
gradually  increasing  the  area  under  crops  in  order  to  increase  their  spending  power. 
The  area  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  and  accessible  for  development  is  enormous. 
The  implements  in  demand  are  hoes,  mattocks,  cheap  ploughs  and  hatchets. 


TIMBER  IMPORTED. 

Imported  timber  is  used  almost  exclusively  on  public  works  in  Mombasa  and  in 
the  better  class  of  houses  adjacent  to  the  railroad.  The  supply  consists  entirely  of 
deals  from  Scandinavia.  All  the  doors  and  sashes  are  imported  from  Scandinavia. 
East  Africa  is  a  preserve  for  Scandinavian  timber  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  freight 
space  may  be  secured  from  that  region  as  compared  with  other  timber  producing 
countries.  Nearly  all  the  timber  imports  to  East  Africa  are  handled  by  one  company 
chartering  their  own  vessels  and  bringing  cargoes  out  for  distribution  amongst  various 
East  African  ports.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  have  been  practically  no 
timber  "importations. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  most  important  article  of  import  is  manufactured  cotton  goods,  chiefly  of 
low  quality  suitable  for  native  consumption.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
over  7,000,000  natives  supplied  through  the  port  of  Mombasa  and  that  they  wear 
nothing  but  cotton,  the  possibilities  of  the  trade  may  be  imagined. 

The  chief  source  of  cotton  until  1914  was  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  took 
the  lead  in  1914. 

STATISTICS  OF  COTTON  GOODS  IMPORTED. 


The  various  classes  of  cotton  goods  imported  and  the  quantities  and  values  of 
each  are  shown  herewith: — 


Class. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Unbleached                                     . .  Yds. 

Dyed  

Bleached  Yds. 

Printed   ,, 

Cotton  yarn     .    m 

24,961,919 
3,271,514 
1,294,159 
6,317,856 
2,512,226 

1 

1,429,038 
395,141 
397,888 
388,051 
219,055 
12,025 
137,422 

11,455,768 
2,404,838 
856,612 
2,736,659 
1,715,452 

$ 

712,594 
259,556 
246,016 
190,532 
159,415 
4,338 
112,315 

2,978,620 

1,679,866 

The  most  important  demand  is  for  unbleached,  half  of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  unbleached  cotton  is  grey  sheetings,  made 
up  for  the  native  trade  into  pieces  36  inches  wide,  30  yards  long,  weighing  5£  to  8^ 
pounds  to  the  piece. 
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RAILROAD  MATERIAL. 

The  imports  of  railroad  material,  while  small  at  present  are  likely  to  increase 
with  the  return  of  peace.  One  main  line  only  has  been  constructed  up  to  date,  with 
only  two  small  branches.  A  longer  main  line  and  more  branches  are  necessary  both 
for  the  development  of  the  virgin  territory  and  for  the  success  of  the  railroad. 
Arrangements  were  under  way  for  the  borrowing  of  money  for  this  purpose  when  war 
broke  out. 

The  existing  railroad  is  metre  gauge.  The  rolling  stock  is  built  after  the  Indian 
pattern  and  is  all  steel. 

FLOUR   AND  GRAIN. 

Flour  and  grain  come  from  India  and  Russia.  India  supplies  the  lower  grade 
flour  and  Russia  the  high  grade.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  native  leads  to  an 
increased  use  of  flour.  The  territory  should  in  time  supply  its  flour  and  wheat  require- 
ments. 

PROVISIONS    FROM  CANADA. 

Provisions  consist  of  canned  and  prepared  goods.  The  natives  are  acquiring  a 
taste  for  such  goods  and  an  increase  in  their  imports  may  be  expected.  Articles  which 
might  be  supplied  from  Canada  are  canned  salmon,  herring,  canned  fruits,  milk, 
cheese  and  prepared  breakfast  foods.  Small  quantities  of  salmon  and  breakfast  food 
are  now  imported  from  Canada  via  London. 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE. 

The  Zanzibar  Protectorate  consists  of  two  islands,  Zanzibar,  640  square  miles  in 
area  and  Pamba,  380  square  miles  in  area,  situated  in  latitude  5°  south,  thirty  miles 
from  the  coast  of  German  East  Africa. 

The  population  of  the  two  islands  numbers  200,000,  of  whom  230  are  Europeans, 
10,000  British  Indians  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Arabs  and  Swahilis. 

The  islands  are  coralline,  low,  flat  and  very  rich.  Agriculture  is  the  only  industry. 
The  chief  crops  are  cloves,  copra,  pineapples,  plaintains,  oranges,  lemons,  manioc  root 
and  other  native  crops.  The  two  export  products  are  cloves  and  copra.  There  are  on 
the  islands  60,000  acres  of  clove  plantations  carrying  5,500,000  trees  and  45,000  acres 
of  cocoanut  plantations  bearing  about  2,500,000  trees.  The  native  crops  mentioned, 
not  entering  into  the  export  trade,  cover  135,000  acres. 

CLOVE  PLANTATIONS. 

The  clove  plantations  of  these  islands  are  the  source  of  90  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply.  The  large  plantations  are  owned  by  the  Arabs  and  the  small  plantations  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Great  waste  results  from  careless  management,  destruc- 
tion of  trees  by  inefficient  pickers  and  deterioration  or  loss  of  cloves  through  improper 
drying.  The  elimination  of  such  waste  and  the  extension  of  the  plantation  over  the 
suitable  portions  of  the  400,000  acres  of  the  islands  as  yet  uncultivated  would  result 
in  more  than  doubling  the  production. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COPRA. 

Great  improvements  are  also  possible  in  the  production  of  copra,  which  as  in  the 
case  of  cloves,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  and  the  natives.  The  quality  of  copra  pro- 
duced in  Zanzibar  is  superior  to  that  of  other  countries.    Large  areas  of  the  islands 
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suitable  for  copra  are  as  yet  unutilized.  The  methods  of  drying  copra  are  very  primi- 
tive, evaporators  are  not  used  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  seriously  affected  by 
mould  and  smoke  resulting  from  the  sun  drying  in  a  humid  atmosphere  or  drying  over 
an  open  fire. 

A  scientific  department  of  agriculture  has  been  established  to  improve  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  crops.  As  practice  improves  the  buying 
capacity  of  the  population  will  greatly  increase. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  PORT. 

Products  are  carried  by  road  and  coastwise  dhows  to  Zanzibar,  the  only  overseas 
port.  Zanzibar  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  only  ten  years  ago  was  the  only  port 
of  import  or  export  for  all  the  territory  now  known  as  German  East  Africa  and 
British  East  Africa.  The  development  of  the  German  ports  of  Dar-es-Salaam  and 
Tanga  and  the  British  port  of  Mombasa  has,  however,  almost  killed  the  transhipping 
trade  of  Zanzibar.  The  business  of  the  port  in  future  will  be  even  more  restricted  to 
the  handling  of  the  products  and  requirements  of  the  two  islands. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ZANZIBAR. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  are  shown  herewith. 


Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

11,683,990 

  1,055,259 

942,322 

  285,655 

338,733 

  414,378 

259,837 

Petroleum  and  petrol  ■  

  107,207 

80,321 

59,157 

  78,574 

58,775 

  118,673 

52,061 

  36,348 

30,970 

  61,299 

30,012 

  40,830 

27,277 

  616,075 

395,521 

Excepting  the  two  most  important,  cloves  and  copra,  the  exports  consist  of  articles 
transhipped  at  Zanzibar  and  re-exported. 


QUANTITY  OF  EXPORTS. 


The  quantity  in  pounds  of  the  native  exports  is  given  below: — 

Articles.  1913.  1914. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

21,170,829  19,956,300 

17,812,739  15,152,300 
1,940,290  1,820,700 


Copra. .  . . 
Cloves . . 
Clove  stems 


The  cloves  are  exported  chiefly  to  India,  the  United  States,  Great  ^Britain  and 
Germany.    France  takes  the  greater  part  of  the  copra. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  ZANZIBAR. 


The  imports  into  Zanzibar  are  each  year  about  equal  to  the  exports  in  value. 
The  imports  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  are  shown  herewith. 


Articles. 

1010 

iy  io. 

1914. 

Rice  

  $861,739 

$710,967 

653,868 

.'.    ..    ..    ..  88,453 

153,791 

152,233 

  151,559 

151,202 

Ghee  

128,295 

  141,888 

123,726 

122,611 

  113,127 

116,426 

Hardware  and  machinery  

154,342 

106,221 

  93,766 

85,689 

TOO    CT  £  (* 

77,582 

  82,750 

68,745 

  95,706 

66,598 

  66,970 

65,778 

  38,649 

63,280 

46,767 

42,139 

33,707 

32,372 

713,143 

Total  

  $5,369,440 

$3,715,110 

The  most  important  article  of  import  is  rice,  all  of  which  comes  from  India. 


COTTON  PIECE-GOODS. 

The  most  important  manufactured  goods  imported  are  cheap  cotton  piece-goods, 
about  a  third  of  which  is  destined  for  re-export  to  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  classes  of  cotton  goods  imported,  with  the  countries  furnishing  the  supply, 
are  shown  below: — 


Classes. 


Khangas  (coloured) 

Ainericani  

W  hite  shirtings  .  . . 
Grey  shirtings  . . . 
Kaniki  (black)   . . . 

Hosiery   . 

Blankets  

Prints  

Sundries  

Total  


Value,  1913. 


284,241 
85,655 
69,447 
52,298 
44,662 
14,453 
3,816 
2,867 
394,344 


951,783 


Country. 


United  States. 

Italy,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Germany. 

United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Italy. 

United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Germany. 

United  Kingdom,  Spam,  Holland,  Germany. 

United  Kingdom,  Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

Holland,  Germany,  France,   Switzerland,   Ttaly,  Austrin, 
United  Kingdom,  Spain. 


PROVISIONS  IN  DEMAND. 

After  cotton  goods  the  most  important  articles  of  import  are  flour,  groceries, 
provisions  and  canned  goods.  It  is  noticeable  throughout  Africa  that  when  these 
articles  of  food  are  introduced  by  Europeans  they  are  rapidly  adopted  by  the  natives, 
who  have  no  prejudice  against  any  food  material.  The  taste  which  the  African  native 
acquires  from  European  habits  of  food  and  clothing  is  in  fact  his  chief  incentive 
for  working. 
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The  flour  now  used  comes  chiefly  from  Russia  and  India  excepting  small  quan- 
tities of  high-grade  flour,  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  countries  supplying  other  foodstuffs  are: — 

Groceries. — United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany. 

Provisions. — United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  France. 
Sugar. — Germany,  Austria. 

Canned  fish,  condensed  milk,  and  cheese  are  in  constant  demand. 


HARDWARE  AND  MACHINERY  IMPORTS. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  hardware  and  machinery  imports  have  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  the  former  country  supplying  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

The  timber  import  trade  of  Zanzibar  is  very  small,  amounting  to  only  about 
$50,000  per  year.  Though  the  islands  are  covered  with  heavy  vegetation  of  shrubs 
and  palms,  no  timber  is  produced  locally.  White  ants  are  very  troublesome  and  build- 
ings are  entirely  of  stone  and  cement,  with  timber  only  for  doors,  stairs,  windows, 
roof  poles  and  occasionally  floors.  Rough  poles  imported  from  East  Africa  are  used 
to  support  the  ceilings,  even  in  the  best  buildings.  Because  of  the  ravages  of  ants 
these  poles  are  renewed  every  three  years.  The  timber  imports  for  Zanzibar  and  the 
adjacent  mainland  are  handled  by  firms  with  agents  in  Mombasa,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Lombo,  Tanga  and  Zanzibar.  Liner  shipments  arrive  from  Scandinavia  every  month 
and  when  trade  is  brisk  a  sailer  carrying  600,000  to  1,200,000  feet  is  brought  out  and 
the  cargo  distributed  over  the  five  ports.  The  deals  imported  vary  in  size  from  li-inch 
by  li-inch  to  8-inch  by  8-inch.  Low  grades  only  are  imported,  the  usual  cargo  being 
Scandinavian  unsorted.  Pitch-pine  shippers  endeavoured  to  develop  a  business  on 
this  coast  by  establishing  an  agency,  but  could  not  compete. 


TIMBER  IMPORTS. 

The  importations  for  1913  were  as  follows: — 


Timber. 


Scandinavia  

Tndia  

Africa  

United  Kingdom 


Woodwork. 


Vah 


United  Kingdom  j 

Scandinavia   

India    

Germany    


2,444 
1,09(5 
590 
521 


The  timber  imports  from  India  are  teak,  extensively  used  for  doors,  sash  and 
interior  finish.    The  timbers  imported  from  Africa  are  poles  for  rafters  and  joists. 

The  woodwork  imports  excepting  from  India  are  Scandinavian  doors  and  sash. 
The  imports  of  woodwork  from  India  are  teak  doors  and  fittings. 

Firewood  is  imported  from  Africa  and  sells  at  $5.30  to  $7  per  ton  weight. 
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PRICES. 

The  following  prices  ruling  for  important  commodities  in  Zanzibar  are  an  indica- 
tion of  prices  on  the  East  African  coast: — 


Wheat  $6  per  bag-. 

Flour  $6  per  bag  (100  pounds). 

Sugar  $2  for  35  pounds. 

Matches  $22  to  $28  per  case. 

Potatoes  85  cents  for  35  pounds. 

Oranges  $5  for  1,'000. 

Bananas  24  cents  per  bunch. 

Cloves  $3  for  35  pounds. 

Cocoanuts   $11.60  to  $14  per  1,000. 

Copra  $1.10  to  $1.60  for  35  pounds. 


OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

All  imports  to  British  East  Africa  come  overseas,  the  same  shipping  lines  serve 
Mombasa  and  Zanzibar.  In  peace  time  the  shipping  facilities  are  excellent;  two 
lines  to  Bombay,  one  British  and  one  German  line  each  semi-monthly;  seven  lines 
to  Europe,  three  British,  two  fortnightly  and  one  monthly,  one  German  fortnightly, 
and  one  French  and  one  Italian  each  fortnightly,  and  one  Scandinavian  monthly. 
There  were  in  addition  fortnightly  sailings  from  South  African  ports  by  two  lines 
and  many  irregular  sailings  from  both  Europe  and  South  Africa.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  enemy  sailings  have  been  suppressed  and  the  others  have  been 
cut  in  two.    There  is  no  direct  sailing  from  North  America. 

BUSINESS  METHODS. 

The  wholesale  importing  and  exporting  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  European  houses, 
chiefly  British,  with  head  offices  in  London  and  branches  in  the  chief  ports  and  towns 
in  East  Africa.  These  houses  in  addition  to  acting  as  trading  companies  on  their 
own  account  are  the  medium  between  the  European  or  other  exporters  and  the  local 
African  retailer,  in  nearly  all  cases  an  Arab  or  a  British  Indian.  The  wholesale  houses 
develop  and  supervise  the  import  trade  and  look  after  the  credits.  This  last  is  the 
most  important  consideration  as  the  native  traders  work  on  a  small  capital  and  six 
months'  credits  are  the  rule. 

A  new  article  or  a  new  brand  can  best  be  put  on  the  market  by  making  arrange- 
ments with  one  of  the  well-established  London  companies  making  a  specialty  of  ship- 
ping to  East  African  ports.  Such  a  company,  already  possessing  offices  in  each  of  the 
importing  centres  to  be  reached,  being  in  touch  with  the  native  traders,  and  knowing 
the  credit  situation,  will  be  able  to  develop  the  market  with  no  loss  of  time.  The 
usual  commission  paid  for  such  services  is  5  per  cent.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select 
a  company  not  committed  to  the  pushing  of  competing  lines.  One  instance  was 
observed  where  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  article  had  been  placed  with  a  firm  handling 
several  competing  lines.  The  result  is  that  the  sale  of  the  Canadian  product  is  not 
pushed. 

The  European  firms  doing  a  large  business  in  East  Africa  find  it  advisable  while 
handling  their  business  in  the  above  manner  to  send  one  of  their  most  expert  sales- 
men through  the  territory  once  a  year  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  agents,  study  the 
methods  and  progress  of  competitors  and  where  necessary  stir  the  agents  up  or  make 
changes.  One  man  representing  one  of  the  largest  British  exporters  covers  the  whole 
of  Africa  once  a  year. 

The  situation  in  East  Africa  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  manner. 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

1.  No  trade  increase  may  be  expected  until  after  the  war.  The  country  has  been 
proven,  however,  and  immense  increases  may  then  be  expected  in  the  production  of 
copra,  cloves,  hides,  cotton,  coffee  and  rubber. 
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2.  A  further  improvement  from  the  British  standpoint  may  be  expected  from  the 
probable  capture  of  German  East  Africa,  a  larger  and  more  productive  territory  than 
either  Uganda  or  the  East  African  Protectorate.  The  trade  of  this  territory  amount- 
ing to  $12,000,000  per  year,  has  been  almost  exclusively  with  Germany.  The  addition 
of  the  area  to  the  British  territories  discussed  in  this  report  will  mean  the  creation 
in  East  Africa  of  a  market  of  16,000,000  people,  all  of  whom  can  be  reached  from 
three  adjacent  ports. 

3.  The  inevitable  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  East  Africa  with 
the  consequent  increase  both  in  the  numbers  and  buying  power  of  the  population  will 
lead  to  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  cheap  cotton  goods,  agricultural  tools  and 
implements,  machinery  and  prepared  foodstuffs. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  market  has  only  become  evident  to  European  exporters 
within  the  past  five  years.  It  has  only  become  apparent  to  Americans  and  Japanese 
within  the  past  two  years.    Trade  has  not  yet  found  its  permanent  channels. 

5.  The  machinery  for  developing  the  market  lies  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  British 
commission  houses  with  the  London  offices  of  which  the  Canadian  exporter  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 


CHINA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  \V.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  January  15,  1916. 

THE  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  milling  and  consumption  of  flour  have  without 
doubt  greatly  increased  in  China  within  recent  years.  The  establishment  of  new 
flour  mills  in  Manchuria  and  at  Shanghai  and  other  points  of  Central  China  is  ample 
proof  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  industry.  The  northern  provinces  have  for 
many  years  depended  upon  wheat,  beans,  and  other  cereals  and  grain,  as  their  staple 
food  supply ;  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  custom  is  extending  to  all  portions 
of  the  Empire,  and  southern  provinces.  For  many  generations  these  sections  have 
depended  almost  exclusively  upon  rice  as  the  diet  of  the  people,  but  they  are  now 
consuming  large  quantities  of  both  native  and  foreign  wheat  flour.  This  is  shown  by 
the  quantities  of  the  latter  annually  imported  into  Hong  Kong  and  the  increased  ship- 
ments of  Shanghai  flour  constantly  being  made  to  South  China  ports. 

WHEAT  CULTIVATION. 

As  a  result  of  the  changing  taste  of  the  people  and  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  flour  the  areas  under  wheat  cultivation  are  annually  being  extended.  Districts 
formerly  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  are  now  producing  quantities  of 
wheat.  It  is  true  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  of  a  low  grade,  and  the  acreage  pro- 
duction is  extremely  small.  The  methods  of  the  Chinese  farmer  are  still  in  the  primi- 
tive stages,  his  seed  grain  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  his  threshing  and  clean- 
ing methods  are  of  the  worst  possible  description.  The  great  bulk  of  the  product  is 
naturally  therefore  of  inferior  grade,  soft  and  badly  ripened  and  when  marketed 
generally  dirty. 
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Certain  portions  of  the  Empire  of  China  would  appear  to  be  very  favourable  to 
the  growing  of  wheat.  The  great  territory  of  Manchuria  is  not  unlike  the  north- 
western provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  Central  China  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers 
should  be  particularly  adapted  to  wheat  cultivation.  Up  to  the  present  the  areas 
under  wheat  are  comparatively  inextensive,  and  much  will  depend  upon  the  remunera- 
tion the  crop  will  bring  to  the  farmers  whether  larger  areas  will  be  brought  under 
wheat  or  devoted  to  other  products.  Wheat  at  the  present  time  is  not  cheap,  and  so 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  larger  acreage  will'  be  put  under  this  cereal  during  the  present 
season  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Should  all  the  land  previously  devoted  to 
opium  cultivation  be  used  for  wheat,  the  result  would  probably  be  to  cheapen  this 
grain  considerably  to  the  millers,  and  also  to  affect  the  importation  of  foreign  flour. 

Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  being  favourable,  China  may  possibly  need  to  be 
reckoned  with  some  day  as  one  of  the  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world,  but 
that  day  is  not  yet,  and  many  improvements  in  methods  will  need  to  be  adopted  before 
Chinese  wheat  and  flour  will  meet  with  a  demand  in  foreign  countries  or  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  products  of  other  lands. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  WHEAT. 

In  Manchuria  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  cultivated.  In  this  portion  of 
China  the  climate  being  not  unlike  that  of  Canada,  the  same  conditions  generally 
prevail.  Farm  holdings  are  more  extensive  and  modern  farming  methods  are  better 
understood  than  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country.  A  certain  amount  of  machinery 
is  employed,  and  modern  ploughs  and  cultivators  of  foreign  manufacture  are  in  use. 
It  is  also  presumable  that  a  better  quality  of  seed  grain  is  available  and  consequently 
better  crops  are  assured. 

In  the  central  portion  of  China,  that  is  in  the  extensive  valleys  of  the  Yangtze 
and  Yellow  rivers  and  further  west,  winter  wheat  only  is  cultivated.  The  preparation 
of  the  land  and  seeding  takes  place  in  November  and  early  December.  After  the 
removal  of  the  crop  of  rice  which  previously  occupied  the  ground,  the  reaping  of  the 
crop  takes  place  in  June,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  prevailing  rains  of  that  month. 
No  sooner  has  the  crop  of  wheat  been  removed  than  the  land  is  again  turned  over 
and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  put  in,  and  thus,  year  after  year,  the  soil  is  made  to  pro- 
duce two  crops  at  least  of  some  kind  of  grain;  if  it  is  not  a  rice  crop  which  follows 
the  wheat,  then  it  may  be  beans  or  cabbage  or  some  of  the  other  seed  crops  such  as 
rape,  mustard  or  sesamum  seed.  This  constant  recropping  of  the  soil  cannot  meet 
with  satisfactory  results  without  the  employment  of  copious  irrigation  and  manuring 
at  certain  seasons,  and  constant  labour  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

NATIVE  FLOUR  IN  SHANGHAI. 

Altogether  there  are  fifteen  flour  mills,  large  and  small,  in  and  about  Shanghai. 
The  daily  product  of  all  the  mills  is  about  25,000  small  (49  pounds)  sacks  of  flour,  or 
approximately  6,000  barrels.  The  Fu  Fung  Company,  which  is  the  largest  in  Shang- 
hai, operate  three  mills,  all  of  which  are  in  operation  day  and  night.  This  company 
grinds  about  7,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  day  and  produce  about  5,000  small  sacks  of 
flour.  The  wheat  which  is  ground  in  the  Shanghai  mills  comes  principally  from  this 
province  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Shantung,  Anhuai,  and  Honan.  The  price 
of  wheat  at  present  is  taels  4.50  per  sheng  of  180  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  taels  1.50 
or  $2  Mexican  per  bushel.  This  is  considerably  dearer  than  the  price  prevailing  a 
year  ago.  The  supply  in  sight  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  running  until 
the  next  crop  comes  in. 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

The  wholesale  selling  price  of  native  milled  flour  at  present  is  for  the — 

First  grade  taels  $  2  00  per  small  sack,  about  $  1  25  C.C. 

Second  grade  taels                             1  80                            "  1  15  " 

Third  grade  taels                                 1  70              "              "  1  10  " 

or  gold  $5,  $4.60  and  $4.40  per  barel. 
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The  retail  prices  charged  by  a  firm  of  native  dealers  is  $3.50  Mexican  per  sack, 
or  about  $1.55  gold;  while  the  American  "Blue  Stem"  brand  is  quoted  by  the  same 
dealer  at  $4.50  Mexican  or  $2  gold  per  49-pound  sack.  Thus  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  retail  price  between  the  first  quality  of  Chinese  flour  and  American  flour  of  nearly 
$2  gold  per  barrel. 

Prices  are  constantly  fluctuating  even  with  native  flour,  and  American  flour  has 
been  reduced  from  its  former  price  of  $4.80  Mexican  to  the  present  of  $4.50. 

Shanghai  millers  state  that  they  would  prefer  not  to  produce  a  first  grade,  which 
they  do  not  find  profitable,  but  to  confine  their  business  to  the  second  and  third  quali- 
ties, which  are  in  greatest  demand;  but  on  account  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
imported  flour  there  is  a  demand  among  foreign  bakers  and  others  for  their  first 
quality,  which  is  used  for  mixing  with  imported  flour. 


SHANGHAI  MILLS. 


Conflicting  reports  are  heard  as  to  the  profitable  working  of  the  various  Shanghai 
mills.  In  the  annual  report  issued  by  a  certain  company,  whose  directors  are  mostly 
foreigners,  the  year  1914  was  shown  to  be  very  unprofitable  and  a  loss  rather  than  a 
profit  upon  the  year's  operations  had  to  be  recorded. 

On  the  other  hand  all  the  native  owned  mills  are  said  to  be  doing  a  profitable 
business,  and  the  product  of  the  mills  is  much  in  demand  in  all  the  coast  ports  of 
China,  even  going  to  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  where  on  account  of  the  price  of  Shang- 
hai flour  it  is  supplying  a  portion  of  the  demand  usually  filled  by  the  imported  article. 


OUTPORT  MILLS. 

There  are  several  flour  mills  in  operation  outside  of  Shanghai  and  throughout 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze  river.  The  principal  ones  are  at  Wusieh  and  Hankow.  There 
are  others  at  Chinkiang,  Tungchow  and  Yangchow,  and  single  mills  elsewhere,  such 
mills  are,  however,  only  concerned  in  supplying  the  local  demand  for  flour  and  are  only 
mentioned  to  show  the  growth  and  importance  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  in 
China. 

RETURNS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

From  a  study  of  the  flour  trade  in  China  it  will  be  observed  that  the  consumption 
of  foreign  flour  is  subject  to  much  variation  in  quantity  in  different  years.  From 
the  figures  which  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  years  1909-10  the  amount  of  foreign 
flour  consumed  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  quantity  required  in  1907,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  amount  imported  is  the  smallest  of  any  other  year  of  the  ten. 

The  figures  below  are  given  for  the  past  ten  years  mainly  to  show  that  during 
this  time  much  fluctuation  in  the  trade  has  occurred,  and  although  the  returns  for 
the  past  two  years,  1913-14,  show  a  lessened  demand,  this  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  importation  may  not  again  increase  or  that  China  is  reaching  a  position  in 
which  it  can  finally  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  flour  to  supplement  her 
food  supply. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

The  total  importation  of  flour  into  all  the  ports  of  China  exclusive  of  Hong 
Kong  for  the  ten  years,  1905-14,  were  as  under: — 

Piculs.  Barrels. 

190«5    989,976  673,453 

1906    1,804,114  1,227,282 

1907..    .  .  .   4,551,689  3,096,386 

1908   1,88'6,577  1,283,113 

190'9   634,955  431,942 

1910   742,750  505,272 

1911   2,186,205  1,487,214 

1912   3,236,344  2,201,594 

1913   2,621,355  1,783,234 

1914   2,196,046  1,493,909 

92687— n 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 

An  analysis  of  the  flour  trade  for  the  past  three  years  is  herewith  given  in  order 
to  show  the  fluctuation  in  the  demand  and  sources  of  supply. 


TOTAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

Piculs.  Barrels. 

1912   3,236,344  2,201,594 

1913  r   2C  6-21,355  1,783,234 

1914.  .    .   2,196,046  1,493,909 

COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  THE  DEMAND. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Hong  Kong-  1,073,394  992,673  727,162 

Russia                                                                 29,241  44,425  53,165 

Japan                                                                484,723  467,727  231,357 

United  States                                                     579,203  228,176  431,788 

Canada                                                                 -5,948  12,130  15,104 

Australia                                                             11,482  19,017  19,046 

All  other  countries                                              17,603  19,086  16,287 


Total   2,201,594        1,783,234  1,493,909 


DECREASE  IN  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  points  brought  out  by  the  above  returns  are  that  total  importations  of  foreign 
flour  decreased  in  1913  by  400,000  barrels  under  the  figures  for  1912,  and  a  further 
decrease  of  nearly  300,000  barrels  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  importations  for  1914. 
Importations  from  Canada  show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  last  year  of  the  three, 
but  are  still  but  a  fraction  of  those  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  customs  returns  cannot  be  taken  as  accurate  or  giving 
a  true  account  of  the  amount  of  Canadian  flour  consumed  in  China  in  any  of  the 
years  as  all  importations  credited  to  Hong  Kong  represent  foreign  flour  either  of 
United  States,  Japanese,  Canadian  or  Australian  origin.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
order  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject  is  to  give  the  returns  of  the  flour  trade 
of  Hong  Kong  in  a  given  year. 

FLOUR  TRADE  OF  HONG  KONG. 

Thanks  to  a  valued  correspondent  in  the  latter  port  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
returns  of  the  flour  trade  of  that  colony  for  the  past  year,  without  which  this  report 
would  be  incomplete. 

The  review  as  given  in  the  South  China  Morning  Post  is  hereunder  quoted  ver- 
batum.  The  bags  are  the  usual  49-pound  sacks  and  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  is  worth  45 
to  50  cents  Canadian  currency,  according  to  variations  in  exchange. 

THE  FLOUR  MARKET. 

"  The  flour  receipts  in  Hong  Kong  for  1915  are  2,075,129  bags  as  against  3,939,- 
754  bags  in  1914,  showing  a  shortage  for  the  present  year  of  1,864,625  bags  and  the 
heavy  drop  of  3,101,494  bags  from  the  imports  of  1913.  The  changes  for  the  present 
year  show  Canada  has  dropped  down  from  423,334  bags  to  60,000  bags,  a  loss  of  363,- 
334  bags,  while  China  came  in  with  about  200,000  bags,  the  first  ever  received  from 
there. 

"  The  causes  of  this  great  falling  off  in  the  1915  trade  are  traceable  to  the  heavy 
stocks  carried  over  from  1914,  and  the  high  prices  in  America  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  effect  of  the  Chinese  Government  removing  the  restrictions  and  allowing 
the  export  of  flour  from  China  to  foreign  territory — this  being  entirely  new  and 
unexpected — was  to  flood  the  markets  of  Hong  Kong  and  Straits  Settlements  with 
Chinese  flour.    The  mills  in  Shanghai  alone  are  capable  of  producing  about  30,000 
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bags  per  day  provided  wheat  can  be  secured  in  sufficient  quantities  at  prices  in  line 
with  the  Pacific  coast.  No  doubt  in  time  there  will  be  competitors  for  this  trade. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  Shanghai  mills  have  increased  sufficiently  in  size 
to  fill  even  their  home  requirements;  and  no  doubt  in  the  near  future  they  will  also 
improve  on  the  quality  of  their  wheat  so  as  to  produce  higher  grades  of  flour.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  mills  in  Shanghai  are  all  modern  in  equipment,  but  they 
have  never  been  financially  successful  to  the  owners.  The  loss  of  i;he  Canadian  trade 
has  been  caused  by  the  heavy  demands  for  their  products  in  Europe  and  the  shortage 
of  tonnage,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Empress  liners,  while  Australia,  owing  to 
the  wheat  shortage,  could  not  offer  any  flour.  The  crops  now  being  harvested  there 
gave  the  mills  hope  of  again  coming  this  way  with  the  surplus  production;  but  the 
Government,  having  taken  over  the  entire  wheat  crop  and  fixed  the  price  fully  25  per 
cent  above  that  ruling  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  practically  shut  off  any  chance  of  the 
mills  selling  in  any  volume  as  their  capacity  far  exceeds  their  home  consumption. 
The  mill  owners'  hopes  are  far  from  being  realized  and  many  of  them  will  be  on  short 
time.  Whether  the  Australian  Government  will  be  able  to  market  their  large  surplus 
and  find  the  tonnage  to  move  it  to  Europe  is  an  open  question  which  is  being  closely 
watched  by  many  interested  in  the  business.  Prices  have  not  held  up  during  the  season 
under  review.  In  January  last  the  average  price  was  $3.25  per  bag;  in  August  $2.80. 
With  the  new  crop  offering  much  of  the  stocks  held  in  Shanghai  were  sacrificed  with 
heavy  losses  to  the  dealers.  This  was  not  only  the  case  with  American  flour,  but  the 
owners  of  the  Shanghai  product  suffered  severely.  The  value  of  the  year's  imports  is 
roughly  $5,400,000.  For  the  present,  the  markets  all  over  the  East  are  quiet,  but 
firm,  and  a  fair  demand  exists.  Stocks  held  in  Hong  Kong  are  about  350,000  bags  with 
something  over  300,000  to  arrive  from  America  during  the  next  three  months.  The 
Shanghai  mills  for  the  time  being  have  withdrawn  owing  to  the  shortage  of  wheat. 
Tonnage  is  now  very  short  and  Pacific  Coast  mills  find  it  difficult  to  fill  their  orders, 
freights  having  advanced  from  five  gold  dollars  per  ton  to  twelve  and  still  higher 
rates  are  anticipated.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  by  no  means  bright, 
prices  being  too  high  for  the  native  consumers  who  are  substituting  rice.  China  is  a 
market  for  cheap  food.  Low  prices  mean  heavy  demand,  while  high  prices  shut  this 
out  at  once." 

MANCHURIAN  FLOUR. 

The  flour  milling  industry  of  Northern  Manchuria  is  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  Central  China,  and  the  product  of  the  Harbin  mills  greatly  exceeds  the  output 
of  the  mills  at  Shanghai.  The  yearly  output  of  the  Harbin  mills  range  from  five  to 
six  and  a  half  million  poods  of  flour  (1  pood  =  36  pounds),  or  approximately  one  mil- 
lion barrels.  There  are  nineteen  mills  at  Harbin,  and  four  at  Ninguta.  There  are 
also  other  mills  at  Hailar,  at  Aigun,  and  at  Tsitsihar,  and  at  several  other  points  in 
the  Harbin  district. 

The  following  notes  upon  the  wheat  and  grain  products  of  Northern  Manchuria, 
taken  from  the  Manchuria  Daily  News,  should  be  of  interest. 

"  The  harvest  over  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Northern  Manchuria  has  been 
disappointing,  the  season  has  been  backward  and  cold,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
heat  to  mature  the  grain,  farmers  complaining  that  the  various  kinds  of  millet  are 
difficult  to  thresh  out  and  are  all  below  the  usual  weight  per  bushel.  Fortunately  the 
bean  crop  will  yield  much  the  same  as  last  year,  for  it  appears  that  the  natural  shortage 
of  wheat  is  made  up  by  the  larger  cultivation  of  beans. 

"  It  is  now  reported  that  the  flour  mills  at  several  points  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  work  owing  to  dearth  of  wheat. 

"  Not  a  sack  of  American  flour  has  been  landed  at  Dairen  for  the  past  six  months. 
The  demand  in  South  Manchuria  is  being  barely  filled  by  the  local  product  and  imports 
from  Shanghai.  The  price  is  going  up  as  the  supply  continues  meagre  and  wheat 
keeps  on  rising.  The  local  current  quotation  stands  at  about  yen  2.60,  with  every 
indication  of  a  further  advance  to  the  impossible  price  of  yen  3  per  sack." 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  points  brought  out  by  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — ■ 
The  consumption  of  wheat  flour  by  the  Chinese  people  would  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  China  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced is  yearly  increasing.  Price  rather  than  quality  at  the  present  time  determines 
the  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  this  country.  The  general  plane  of  living  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  is  not  such  as  to  permit  them  to  employ  an  expensive  article 
of  food  as  their  regular  diet.  The  methods  of  cultivation  must  greatly  improve  before 
Chinese  wheat  can  meet  with  a  sale  in  foreign  countries.  An  advance  in  the  economic 
condition  of  even  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  would  probably  result  in  a 
higher  plane  of  living,  and  a  demand  for  more  expensive  articles  of  diet  would  thereby 
be  created,  and  along  with  this  general  improvement  the  methods  of  wheat  cultivation 
will  doubtless  also  improve;  but  this  is  mere  speculation.  As  far  as  the  present  is 
concerned  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  able  to  buy 
foreign  flour  at  war-time  prices.  On  the  other  hand  there  must  always  be  a  demand 
for  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  flour  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion as  well  as  the  more  wealthy  Chinese,  and  the  nearer  the  foreign  article  approaches 
the  native  product  in  price  to  that  extent  will  be  determined  the  amount  of  the  former 
imported  into  the  Chinese  market. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  January  20,  1916. 

PROSPEROUS  YEAR  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WOOD  TRADE. 

The  timber  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  exceptional  prosperity  during 
the  year  1915  in  spite  of  almost  unprecedented  adventures,  complications,  and  obsta- 
cles, and  as  the  cutting-off  of  large  quantities  of  softwoods  from  customary  sources 
of  supply  enabled  Canadian  exporters  to  greatly  increase  their  shipments,  the  annual 
reviews  of  the  trade  of  the  leading  timber  brokers  just  published  contain  much  of 
particular  interest  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view. 

TIMBER  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  remarkable  extent  to  which  imports  have  been  maintained  during  the  period 
of  war  in  the  face  of  continual  and  increasing  perils  of  navigation  and  restricted 
tonnage,  is  best  exemplified  by  the  official  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  past  three 
years,  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  628  under  the  heading,  "  Review  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Wood  Trade,"  for  whereas  there  has  been  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  origin  of  softwoods  (sawn  and  planed),  it  will  be  observed  that  the  actual 
quantities  received  during  1914  and  1915  are  practically  the  same,  although  mainly 
owing  to  the  heavy  rise  in  freights  the  laid-down  price  was  practically  50  per  cent 
higher  in  1915  than  in  the  previous  year. 

HEAVY  GOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENTS. 

As  the  building  trade  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  the  demand  for  wood 
has  been  almost  exclusively  for  Government  use,  and  it  is  probably  the  urgency  of 
these  requirements  that  is  responsible  for  the  exceptional  and  successful  efforts  made 
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which  resulted  in  sufficient  supplies  being  kept  available,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difficulties  experienced.  Indeed,  the  quantity  of  timber  actually  landed  is  understood 
to  have  been  much  larger  than  is  shown  by  the  published  figures,  because  considerable 
quantities  brought  into  the  country  by  Government  transports  (requisitioned  steamers) 
have  not  been  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 

While  it  is  under  the  circumstances  impossible  to  definitely  estimate  the  volume 
and  origin  of  these  special  shipments,  Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &  Company  suggest  that 
they  chiefly  affect  the  quantities  credited  respectively  to  Russia  and  Canada,  as  Gov- 
ernment transports  have  been  mainly  utilized  in  these  directions,  while  the  returns 
from  Sweden  and  Norway  may  be  accepted  as  tolerably  correct. 

DIMINISHED  SUPPLIES  FROM  (RUSSIA. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  supply,  Russia  has  naturally  been  more  affected  by  the 
war  than  her  competitors,  and  has  not  only  lost  the  lead  steadily  increased  since  it 
was  first  gained  in  1901,  but  fell  back  in  1915  to  a  comparatively  humble  position,  due 
partly  to  direct  shipments  from  Finland  having  ceased'  altogether  during  the  year. 

INCREASED  ARRIVALS'  FROM  SWEDEN. 

The  deficiency  has  been  largely  made  up  by  increased  receipts  from  Scandinavia, 
the  combined  surplus  from  Sweden  and  Norway  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent  above 
the  average,  the  imports  from  Sweden,  indeed,  being  the  largest,  recorded  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  due  mainly  to  the  successful  diplomacy  which  resulted  in  the 
cancellation  of  the  German  declaration  of  contraband  last  March. 

As  indicative  of  Swedish  enterprise,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  year,  while  the  contraband  regulations  were  still  in-  foir.ce,  'many, 
shippers  tested  the  possibilities  of  forwarding  via  Norway  by  means  of  the  railways. 
Facilities,  however,  are  so  limited  that  congestion  was  speedily  created,  which  com- 
bined with  the  expensive  nature  of  the  route,  would  in  any  case  have  limited  trade  to 
moderate  dimensions. 

LARGER  PURCHASES  FROM  CANADA. 

Canada,  mainly  owing  to  spruce,  was  enabled  to  effect  a  recovery  tVom  the 
steadily  decreasing  consignments  of  previous  years,  the  improvement  over  1914 
amounting,  in  quantity,  to  about  30  per  cent,  and  exceeding  all  figures  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPMENTS  DECLINE. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  arrivals  from  the  United  States  recorded  a  further  decline, 
amounting  to  some  15  per  cent. 

HEAVY  FREIGHTS  THE  PREDOMINANT  FEATURE. 

In  this  connection  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim  report  that  freights  are  responsible 
ior  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  delivered  value  of  stock  from  Sweden,  50  to  60 
per  cent  from  the  White  sea,  and  60  to  65  per  cent  from  the  pitch-pine  and  spruce 
ports,  while  from  the  Oregon  pine  districts  the  proportion  is  even  higher,  and  in 
further  reference  to  this  matter  state :  "  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  returns 
issued  monthly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  figures  of  exports  and  of  imports  are  given 
at  their  value  in  this  country,  and  that  the  latter  includes  the  enormously  enhanced 
price  of  carriage,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships,  does  not  go  abroad,  so 
that  the  balance  of  trade  against  this  country,  great  though  it  be,  looks  higher  than 
it  really  is." 

Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &.  Company,  in  a  resume  of  the  course  of  freights  during 
Hie  year,  show  how  the  hesitation  of  shippers  to  pay  the  increased  freights  demanded 
in  the  early  months,  ended  in  the  necessity  of  their  not  only  accepting,  but  competing 
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for  such  limited  tonnage  as  was  available  later  on  at  unprecedented  rates,  culminating 
in  October,  when  such  figures  as  125s.  per  standard  Sweden  to  London,  180s.  to  190s. 
from  the  White  sea  to  the  East  Coast  (10s.  more  to  London),  150s.  to  160s.  from 
Canada,  and  240s.  to  250s.  from  pitch-pine  ports,  were  recorded. 

The  predominant  position  occupied  by  freights  is  also  dealt  with  by  Messrs. 
Churchill  &  Sim,  who,  when  calling  attention  to  the  almost  unknown  phenomenon 
experienced  in  the  timber  trade  of  continuously  rising  markets  in  all  branches  of  soft 
woods,  state: — 

"  The  important  question  of  tonnage  rates  has  always  been,  even  in  normal  times, 
one  which  afforded  buyers  considerable  anxiety,  and  has  introduced  into  their  calcula- 
tions of  delivered  cost  a  somewhat  speculative  character;  but  during  the  whole  of 
1915  it  has  been  the  one  important  and  overshadowing  consideration  to  all  importers 
of  wood.  So  uncertain  were  the  prospects  in  this  respect  early  in  the  year,  when 
buying  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  been  in  full  swing,  that  the 
majority  of  merchants  shrank  from  the  pure  speculation  involved  in  free  on  board 
purchases,  and  declined  altogether  to  commit  themselves  except  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis  of 
quotation.  The  result  was  that  the  usual  practices  customary  in  the  trade  hpve  been 
reversed,  and  from  all  shipping  centres  charters  of  steamers  were  effected  by  shippers 
in  the  first  place,  and  contracts  followed  upon  the  basis  of  tonnage  quotations.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  rise  in  these  quotations  has  been  progressive  throughout 
the  season,  to  the  great  benefit  of  buyers,  who  were  enabled  to  turn  over  their  stocks  to 
advantage,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  higher  prices  must  be  ahead  of  them  as  tonnage 
became  scarcer  and  dearer." 

REPORTS  ON  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

The  reviews  contain  comprehensive  reports  of  the  timber  trade  in  the  various 
countries,  but  owing  to  exigencies  of  space,  it  is  only  possible  to  reproduce  the  ?matter 
dealing  with  Canada. 

Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim's  circular  gives  the  following  London  importations  of 

Canadian  (Eastern')  timber  for  the  past  three  years: — 


1915.  1914. 

1913. 

Pieces.  Pieces, 

Pieces. 

Pine  deals,  etc.,  from  the  St. 

Lawrence.  . 

427.0(H) 

2'49,000 

508,000 

Spruce  deals,  etc.,  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  . 

1,907,000  1,084,00'0 

1,155,000 

Birch  deals,  etc.,  from  the  St. 

Lawrence.  . 

327,000 

185,000 

303,000 

Spruce  deals,  etc.,  from  New 

Brunswick, 

1,870,000 

835,000 

468,000 

Birch  deals,  etc.,   from  New 

Brunswick, 

etc  

358,000 

385,000 

373,000 

Timber — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Yellow  pine  from  Quebec.  .  . 

. .    .  .  126 

42'0 

Red  pine  from  Quebec.  .    .  . 

....  36 

15 

601 

2,952 

Ash  from  Quebec  

62 

Oak  from  Quebec.  .    .  .    .  .  . 

.  .    .  .  1,564 

210 

Birch  from  Quebec  

806 

1,761 

Birch,  Nova  Scotian,  etc.  .  . 

..    ..  971 

30 

views  re 

CANADIAN 

LUMBER  TRADE. 

Although  the  two  reports  necessarily  deal  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  same 
matters,  both  are  probably  interesting  to  Canadian  trade,  but  as  the  view  of  Foy, 
Morgan  &  Co.  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  628,  only  that  of  Churchill  & 
Sim  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

Churchill  &  /Sim. — "  Pine  deals  have  been  more  freely  imported  into  London 
during  1915.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  until  the  values  of  north  of  Europe 
wood  more  closely  approximated  the  quotations  for  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian  pine, 
the  demand  was  not  up  to  the  average  and  prices  remained  stationary  without  any  great 
inducement  to  holders  to  add  to  their  stocks.    Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  the 
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situation  began  to  change,  and  the  constantly  increasing  quotations  for  all  soft  woods 
for  which  the  freight  question  was  mostly  responsible,  caused  consumers'  attention  to 
be  drawn  to  pine  deals.  These  being  mostly  dry  and  available  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, could  now  be  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  their  price  alone  had  hitherto 
excluded  them,  and  a  freer  market  for  pine  deals  was  immediately  created. 

"  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  the  first  effect  of  which,  so  far  as  the  wood  trade 
was  .concerned,  was  the  shutting  off  of  the  Petrograd  and  Riga*  shipments,  at  once 
produced  a  shortage  in  the  available  supplies  of  white  wood.  The  first  result  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  heavy  buying  of  Canadian  spruce,  where  values,  although  including  a 
high  rate  of  freight,  were  moderate  compared  with  northern  quotations.  As  the  season 
progressed,  demand  strengthened,  and  the  competition  in  other  trades  for  tonnage 
drove  up  owners'  freight  quotations  for  timber.  The  two  causes  combined  to  raise 
values  of  spruce  yet  higher,  and  still  the  requirements  of  the  country  are  apparently 
unsatisfied.  With  an  early  winter  the  competition  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  already 
suspended  for  the  next  few  months,  and  the  shortage  which  exists  in  the  supplies  of 
white  wood  must  be  made  up  from  the  lower  ports  of  Canada. 

"  The  position  of  birch  planks  should  be  a  stronger  one  than  it  actually  is.  Statis- 
tically values  might  well  be  higher,  but  the  requirements  of  the  country  run  upon  the 
soft  woods  rather  than  upon  hard  woods,  so  that  prices  for  birch  have  only  been 
influenced  by  rates  of  freight,  and  there  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  shippers' 
quotations  on  the  other  side.  The  trade  in  Canadian  ash  and  yellow  pine  timber  is 
small,  but  what  few  shipments  have  been  made  have  commanded  very  high  values." 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  OREGON  PINE. 

Supposedly  because  the  trade  designation  of  "  Douglas  fir "  remains  largely 
"  Oregon  pine,"  British  Columbia  timbers  are  still  excluded  from  notices  of  the  Cana- 
dian (Eastern)  trade,  and  combined  in  a  different  section  with  United  States  Pacific 
timber. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  trade  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  makes  it 
quite  impossible  to  separate  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  in 
this  light  that  the  following  extract  from  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim's  report  must  be 
read : — 

"  The  general  trade  |n  Oregon  pine  logs  to  this  country  has  been  grievously 
checked  in  1915  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  the  sailing 
tonnage  necessitated  in  this  branch  of  business  by  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  this 
fine  timber  runs.  To  the  London  docks,  shipments  of  logs  were  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  stock  has  declined  by  some  11,000  loads  during  the  year,  which  has  practically 
cleaned  it;  a  firm  and  persistently  rising  market  is  the  natural  result  of  this. 

"  Merchants  have  been  doling  out  their  stocks  at  ever  increasing  prices,  and  have 
now  come  to  an  end  of  them.  They  cannot  get  any  more  except  at  an  exorbitant 
c.i.f.  cost,  and  for  possible  arrival  about  next  autumn,  which  they  consider,  and  rightly 
so,  is  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

"  A  considerable  inquiry  developed  during  the  year,  mostly  from  Government 
sources,  for  silver  spruce,  and  values  were  driven  up  to  a  very  high  limit  by  the  dear- 
ness  of  freights,  and  the  desire  of  buyers  to  keep  larger  stocks  of  this  very  necessary 
wood  in  war  time. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  advance  in  price  was  automatically  checked 
in  consequence  of  consumers  not  being  able  to  absorb  all  that  was  offered;  but  any 
set-back  to  the  market  must  only  be  a  temporary  one  under  the  present  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Several  parcels  of  sleepers  were  shipped  from  the  Oregon  pine  districts  in  sub- 
stitution of  supplies  from  the  usual  sources  which  the  war  has  rendered  unprocurable. 

"  In  normal  times  the  ocean  carriage  would  preclude  competition  with  the  Baltic 
ports,  and  this  section  of  the  trade,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character." 
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UNITED   STATES  PITCH-PINE. 

The  importation  of  pitch-pine  into  London  was  upon  a  very  small  scale,  although 
the  heavy  stocks  which  had  accumulated  had  been  largely  worked  off  by  the  end  of 
1914.  This  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  abnormal  advance  in  rates  of  freight  and  the 
disinclination  of  buyers  and  shippers  to  run  speculative  risks  in  a  market  which  has 
often  been  disastrous  to  them. 

However,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pitch-pine  railway  sjeepers  was  contracted  for 
during  the  season  to  replace  supplies  customarily  obtained  from  Baltic  ports. 

LONDON  TIMBER  STOCKS. 

The  comparative  stock  of  timber,  deals,  etc.,  at  the  public  docks  in  London  at  the 
close  of  the  present  and  two  previous  years  is  of  considerable  importance  with  regard 
to  future  trade,  and  these  tables,  as  given  in  Churchill  &  Sim's  report  are: — 


TIMBER  TABLES. 


Foreign — 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Deals  

1,106,000 

1,160,000 

21199,000 

1,712,000 

1,037,000 

1,785,000 

12,024,000 

11,871,000 

12,687,000 

87 

57 

1,775 

532 

1*,037 

695 

4,481 

12,961 

17,581 

Oregon  pine,  timber,  etc  .  . 

534 

11,407 

5,934 

Wainscot  logs  

.  .pieces. 

567 

1,380 

699 

62 

123 

483 

Colonial- 

346,000 

453,000 

575,000 

75,000 

44,000 

20,000 

1,182,000 

688,000 

884,000 

168 

225 

1,025 

Oak  planks,  etc.  (American)  .  , 

4,001 

5,592 

3,860 

Teak  

6,047 

6,079 

6,099 

Ironbark  and  greenheart.  .    .  . 

158 

827 

707 

1,072 

2,006 

1,730 

Ash  

25 

41 

1,388  . 

292 

282 

2,673 

4,399 

6,556 

406 

323 

62 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  January  21,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  ANGLE  IRON  AND  TUBING. 

Birmingham  being  the  chief  bedstead  manufacturing  centre  of  the  United  King- 
dom, large  quantities  of  angle  iron  and  close-joint  tubing  are  consumed.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  other  industries,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  bedstead 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  import  from  the  United  States  on  an  increasing  scale. 
Several  inquiries  have  been  received,  and  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is 
drawn  to  the  specifications  appearing  in  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  138  and  139,  published 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  629.  Samples  are  also  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
iind  Commerce. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  STARCH. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  London  Standard  for  January  21 : — 
"  The  average  person  purchasing  starch  at  a  shop  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
price  has  gone  up.  In  fact,  starch  is  very  dear,  and  it  will  be  dearer  still.  Few  people 
really  know  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  starch  consumed  in  this  country  came  from 
Belgium,  and  since  this  supply  was  cut  off  the  retail  trades  have  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  British  makers,  whose  business  has  necessarily  gone  ahead  with  such  leaps 
and  bounds  that  they  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  deal  with  their  orders.  New  addi- 
tions to  the  works  and  largely  increased  staffs  have  only  partly  met  the  difficulty. 
The  cost  of  starch  follows  the  price  of  corn  and  potatoes.  In  fact,  the  present  price 
of  potatoes  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  starch  trade.  The  supply  of  starch  from  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  consumption,  and  the  price  is 
sure  to  rise  higher.  A  large  quantity  of  the  lower-grade  starches  is  imported  from 
America,  but  freights  are  now  a  factor  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  cheaper." 

Imports  of  starch  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  and  the  countries  of  origin  were 
as  follows: — 


Rice  Starch.  1913-14. 

Germany   £  33,740 

Netherlands   59,073 

Belgium   87,747 

France   11,494 

Austria-Hungary   22,149 

Other  foreign  countries   52 


Total  from  foreign  countries  £  214,255 


Total  from  British  possessions 


Total  £  214,255 


Other  kinds  of  Starch. 

Netherlands   £  24,078 

Belgium   12,932 

Prance  ,  .  .  .  .  10,546 

United  States   405,922 

Other  foreign  countries   11,041 


Total  from  foreign  countries  £  464,519 


Total  from  British  possessions  £  5,379 


Total  £  469,898 


If  Canadian  starch  manufacturers  are  desirous  of  testing  their  ability  to  export, 
and  will  send  samples  with  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  establish 
connections.  From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  about  $2,000,000. 

WALL-PAPER  FAMINE. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  January  20  states: — 
"  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  cleansing  material  of  all  kinds  gone  up,  but  paints, 
varnishes  and  wall-paper  are  also  dear,  while  labour,  of  course,  is  as  difficult  for  the 
decorators  to  get  as  it  is  for  firms  in  other  classes  of  business.  Wall-paper  will  be  an 
especial  problem.  The  price  of  many  varieties  has  risen  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent, 
while  some  kinds — chiefly  those  in  "  art "  shades  and  the  better  qualities  generally — 
are  very  difficult  to  procure.  There  are  fairly  good  stocks  of  the  cheaper  sorts,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  9d.  or  so  to  2s.  6d.  '  the  piece,'  but  prices  are  up." 

A  decorator  in  a  large  way  of  business  says :  "  Our  customers  seem  to  have  got 
wind  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  spring  cleaning  and  decorating  will  be  higher  this 
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year,  and  that  if  they  are  late  in  placing  their  orders  it  will  be  higher  still,  for  the 
number  of  orders  on  our  books  is  three  or  four  times  larger  than  is  usual  so  early  in 
the  year.  As  to  wall-papers,  our  stocks  are  the  lowest  I  ever  remember,  and  our 
pattern  books  are  practically  useless.  The  new  samples  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  February.  One  large  firm  I  deal  with,  which  before  the  war  had  some  thirty 
machines  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-papers,  now  has  only  five 
running,  and  another  may  have  to  stop  soon  if  the  labour  problem  gets  any  worse." 

The  names  and  addresses  of  wall-paper  importers  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Kefer  file  A-1942.) 

great  Britain's  horse  imports. 

Practically  the  same  number  of  horses  were  imported  in  1915  as  in  1914;  the 
only  important  alteration,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below,  is  the  notable 
increase  of  the  average  of  declared  value: — 

Number      Declared  Average. 


Period.  Imported.  Value.  £    s.  d. 

1906   17,848  £535,532  30    0  1 

1909   16,774  580,624  34  12  3 

1912  ;   12,646  473,019  29     9  11 

1914   8,662  315,887  36     9  4 

1915   8,692  396,055  45    8  2 


The  United  States  supply  last  year  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year,  1,766  head,  as  against  616.  Last  year's  imports  averaged  £47  5d.,  as  against 
£45  8s.  5d.  The  Canadian  supplies  were  considerably  less,  numbering  331,  as  against 
504;  the  latter  averaged  £40  13s.  10d.,  and  the  former  £68  2s.  4d.  The  supply  from 
"  other  countries "  increased  from  4,542  to  6,605,  and  the  average  of  declared  value 
from  £35  9s.  Id.  to  £43  18s.  Id. 

world's  mercantile  marine. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
figures  of  "  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping,"  which  includes  only  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upwards,  consisted  of  30,836  vessels  of  49,089,552  tons,  of  which  24,444  of  45,403,- 
877  tons  gross  were  steamers  and  6,392  of  3,685,675  tons  net  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  shipping  owned  by  belligerent  countries  on  that  date  was : — 


Steamers. 

Gross  Tons. 

  10,123 

20,523,706 

  2,090 

5,134,720 

  1,025 

1,922,286 

  433 

1,052,346 

851,949 

341,025 

  1,103 

1,078,386 

Italy  

  637 

1,480,475 

16,331 

32,334,893 

As  the  total  number  of  steamers  in  the  world  was  but  24,444  of  45,403,877  tons 
gross  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  tonnage  owned  in  the 
countries  at  war  represents  71  per  cent  of  the  total  steam  fleet  of  the  world. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  immediately  followed  by  the  complete  immobiliza- 
tion of  German  and  Austrian  steam  shipping,  aggregating  some  6,187,066  tons.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  since  the  war  began  1,200,000  tons  gross  of  German  shipping 
seized  at  sea  or  detained  in  port  by  the  Allies  have  been  restored  to  traffic.  About 
1,000,000  tons  of  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  have  been  sunk  by  the  German  navy, 
so  that  after  making  the  proper  allowances  the  total  loss  of  tonnage  to  navigation 
since  the  war  began  may  be  put  at  5,000,000  tons,  or  about  11  per  cent  of  the  gross 
tonnage  afloat  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Attention  is  herewith  called  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  147  anpl  148,  appearing  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  from  a  London  firm  of  importers  who 
wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  evaporated  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  tinned  fruits  and  vegetables,  tinned  fish,  such  as  salmon,  lobsters,  herrings, 
sardines  (in  olive  oil),  army  rations,  tinned  peas  or  beans  and  pork  and  beans.  It  is 
also  stated  that  good  contracts  can  be  secured  for  builders'  hardware,  automobiles, 
bicycles  (cheap),  motorcycles,  foodstuffs  (canned  or  dried),  paints  (cheaper  grades), 
boots  and  shoes,  hoisery  and  knitted  underwear.  Transport  chassis  are  also  asked  for 
and  in  order  to  present  the  chassis  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  following : 
(a)  photograph  of  chassis;  (b)  blue  prints  giving  proper  drawings,  construction, 
dimensions  and  kindred  data  of  chassis;  (c)  details  as  to  material  used  in  each.  All 
prices  should  be  quoted  f.o.b.  nearest  port  cash  against  documents.  Suitable  bank 
guarantees  will  be  given  prior  to  signing  of  contracts.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
firm  making  the  above  inquiries  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce;    Refer  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  147  and  148. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA. 

With  further  reference  to  an  article  on  the  Commercial  Progress  in  Cuba,  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  629,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Commercial  Representative 
of  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  in  Cuba,  has  forwarded  the  following  informa- 
tion to  the  Department  on  the  conditions  of  the  Cuban  potato  market.  A  note  on 
Cuba's  trade  is  also  added : — 

CUBAN  POTATO  MARKET. 

The  potato  market  has  ruled  high  in  Cuba  during  the  last  five  months.  The 
highest  point  reached  was  $4.80  in  January  c.i.f.  for  sacks  of  180  pounds,  but  prices 
have  fallen  and  potatoes  are  now  telling  at  $4.25  per  180  pounds.  On  account  of  the 
extremely  high  prices  ruling  in  Canada  for  potatoes  very  few  except  seed  stock  have 
been  exported  to  Cuba  during  the  present  season.  One  lot  of  1,500  sacks  arrived 
during  the  last  week  of  January  and  sold  for  $4.80  per  sack.  The  first  of  the  new  crop 
of  home-grown  potatoes  are  on  the  market  and  the  quality  is  very  good.  They  are 
selling  at  four  cents  per  pound  retail,  being  grown  from  Early  Rose  seed  brought  from 
the  North. 

Limited  quantities  of  these  Cuban  potatoes  are  sometimes  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  February  and  March. 

Canada's  trade  with  cuba. 

Up  to  the  war  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  Canada  had  increased  over  $3,000,000  in 
ten  years. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  the  only  feteamship  service  frotm  Canada  was 
a  fortnightly  steamer  to  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island. 
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Had  a  weekly  service  during  that  time  been  in  service  to  Havana,  the  principal 
distributing  point  in  the  island,  Canada's  trade  with  Cuba  would  have  probably  been 

considerably  higher. 

TRADE  STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Cuba  for  the  decennial 
period  of  1904-13  :— 


Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1904   $    367,808  $    821,982  $1,189,790 

1905   351,137  887,179  1,238,316 

1906   445,100  1,221,766  1,666,866 

1907   475,319  1,009,813  1,485,132 

1908   515,163  1,366,319  1,881,482 

1909   496,485  1,403,442  1,899,927 

1910   841,209  1,737,385  2,578,594 

1911   1,005,654  1,845,169  2,900,823 

1912   1,770,874  2,096,778  3,867,652 

1913   2,745,572  1,526,834  4,272,415 


TREND  OF  FRENCH  TRADE 

There  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins;  Nos.  598,  604,  609  and  626,  articles  on 
the  trend  of  French  trade.  The  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  additional  trade 
returns,  which  indicate  the  value  of  the  French  imports  for  consumption  and  the 
French  exports  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1915.  These  statistics  are  herewith 
reproduced : — 

FRENCH  TRADE  STATISTICS. 


Articles. 

12  months 
1915. 

12  months 
1914. 

Increase  in 
1915. 

Decrease  in 
1915. 

Imports. 

$ 

* 

$ 

* 

$ 

509,874,200 
630,706,800 
474,317,400 

362,697,400 
701,629,400 
216,107,000 

147,176,800 

Raw  materials  

70,922,600 

Manufactures  

258.210,400 

Total  

1,614,898,400 

1,280,433,800 

405,387,200 

70,922,600 

Aggregate  increase  of  imports. 

334,464,600 

Exports. 

Food  products  

108,737,400 
127,385,800 
332,479,400 
35,857,800 

129,198,600 
259,810,000 
515,148,000 
69,610,200 

20,461,200 
132,824,200 
182,668,600 

33,752,400 

Manufactures  

Parcels  post .  ,  ...   

Total    

604,460,400 

973,766.800 

369,306,400 

Aggregate  decrease  of  exports. 

369,306,400 

Aggregate  decrease  of  imports 
and  ex  ports   .... 

34,841,800 

*  The  above  figures  are  subject  to  a  3  per  cent  discount  owing  to  exchange  in  favour  of  Canadian  money. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the,  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  19,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   96/  98/  per  cwt 

Liverpool   96/  100/ 

London   98/  100/ 

Glasgow                              . .                                  .  ...  —  102/ 

Butter- 
Bristol   146/  150/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   144/  149/  m 

London   -  -  „ 

Glasgow   -  -  it 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     87/  92/   per  cwt 

Liverpool..     87/  91/ 

London   88/  93/ 

Glasgow   91/  92/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol   —  -    per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                 ...  77/  79/  H 

London  

Glasgow     84/  86  » 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  „ 

London   92/  95/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 

shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdc'm  in  the  week  ended  January  22,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton     it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     u 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   m 

Beef  *   „ 

Hams   ti 

Pork     ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   .i 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    it 

Margarine   h 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

H    cream   n 

it    condensed     . . .  .  » 

H    preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game   t, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard     M 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   u 

.     Oats  , 

Peas   ii 

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn   » 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1,696,300 
245,600 
83,000 
229,300 
20,980 
33,350 
1,880,800 


130,878 
1,560 


1915. 

1916. 

19 

23 

TO  AitC 
/  0,UOO 

71,603 
10,878 

144  bob 

63,376 
9,716 

13,199 

11,655 

129,909 
517 
24,787 
2,491 

94,744 
89  L 

17,565 
493 

2,943 
28,081 

761 
15,298 

76,727 
39,583 
36,927 

74,529 
44,616 
43,971 

45 
27,000 

139,497 
5,871 
1,094 

19,470 
12 

220,857 
16,452 
121 

5,730 
73,884 

13,952 
53,695 

5,545 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  few  days  ago  reports  were  received  in  Canada  that  the  British  Government  had 
■decided  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  importation  of  fruits,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
into  Great  Britain.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  made  inquiry  and  has 
received  through  the  High  Commissioner's  office  the  information'  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  decided  not  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  importation  of  fruit  from  the  British 
Dominions. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  London  Times  in  its  annual  financial  and  commercial  issue  published  on 
January  21,  1916,  gives  the  following  review  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  year  1914,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians : — 

STOCKS  AND  PRICES. 

The  year  started  with  fair  stocks,  though  the  supply  of  wheat  on  passage  was 
rather  below  the  average.  It  was  known  that  Australia  had  a  very  short  crop  and  could 
spare  no  wheat  for  shipment  in  1915.  What  could  not  be  known  was  that  Argentina, 
though  reaping  a  large  wheat  crop,  would  be  delayed  two  months  in  shipping  it  by  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  wet  weeks  on  record  in  that  country.  Anxieties  in  London 
-and  Liverpool  soon  began  to  play  into  the  hands  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  which, 
after  a  short  pause,  succeeded  in  carrying  Winnipeg  and  other  Canadian  markets  com- 
pletely with  them.  The  history  of  the  wheat  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1915  is  of 
a.  successful  corner.  America  and  Canada  drove  bread  up  to  9d.  per  quartern  loaf  for 
British  consumers.  There  never  was  any  real  scarcity  or  probable  danger  of  scarcity. 
Capital  secured  the  producers'  wheat  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  it  was  held 
hack  for  fancy  prices.  The  first  week  of  each  month  showed  the  following  prices 
made : — 

English        Best  Fine 
Wheat    Canadian  American 
(480  1b.).  (496  1b.)  (1001b.). 


January  1   44*4  >54'0  10'4 

February  6  •   53*3  68*0  13*6 

March  6   55*11  68"0  13*8 

April  3.  .   54'6  68'0  13'2 

May  1   58'3  71*0  13:8 

June  6   61'9  70'0  13*5 


English  farmers  naturally  shared  in  an  advancing  market,  but  they  went  on  with 
their  weekly  deliveries  in  a  normal  manner. 

Meanwhile  three  convergent  causes  were  at  work  to  bring  the  speculative  inflation 
to  a  close.  The  first  had  been  foreseen  by  the  speculators.  The  Argentine  surplus, 
though  two  months  late,  began  to  move  in  earnest.  Barely  a  million  quarters  were 
shipped  in  January  and  February,  but  March  and  April  exported  close  on  five  mil- 
lions. Argentina  steadily  undersold  the  two  North  American  shipping  countries,  and 
with  May  began  to  dominate  the  market.  The  second  cause  was  the  good  crop  news.  By 
June  the  English,  Italian,  and  American  crops  had  come  well  through  the  winter, 
and  clearly  promised  full  supplies.  Canada  in  April  had  sown  a  record  area,  and  May 
was  a  most  favourable  month  for  its  germination.  The  second  cause  could  not  in 
June  influence  spot  supply,  except  indirectly,  by  discouraging  the  holding  back  of  old 
wheat.    But  it  exercised  a  great  effect  upon  opinion.    The  third  cause  was  dramatic. 

government's  first  intervention. 

India  in  April  had  reaped  a  fine  wheat  crop,  and  the  exportable  surplus  was  offi- 
cially estimated  at  nine  million  quarters.    If  this  surplus  became  available  for  May  to 
92687—3 
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August  export  the  critical  months  before  the  new  home  harvest  in  England  would  be 
traversed  easily  enough.  But  would  India  ship?  Eight  million  peasant  cultivators 
were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  hoard  the  position  might 
be  one  of  short  supply  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  English  Government  wanted  the 
wheat  shipped  promptly,  and  the  Indian  Government  decided  to  take  no  risks.  On 
May  12  an  Order  in  Council  took  over  the  Indian  wheat  surplus  on  terms  which  put 
a  money  premium  on  early  delivery  to  the  shippers  and  practically  stopped  hoarding 
by  making  the  hoarded  wheat  unsaleable  after  a  certain  elate.  The  shippers  were 
reduced  to  the  position  of  Government  agents,  and  all  the  wheat  shipped  was  consigned 
to  British  ports.  The  policy  of  the  two  Governments  was  completely  successful  and 
summer  wheat  supplies  were  assured.  From  June  1  to  July  31  India  sent  us 
2,200,000  qr.  of  wheat.  The  Government  probably  holds  good  reserves  at  the  present 
moment. 

SUMMER  FALL  IN  WHEAT  PRICES. 

To  compare  the  prices  of  July  3  with  those  of  June  5  is  to  note  as  striking  a 
change  as  the  wheat  trade  has  ever  known  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

English        Best  Fine 

Wheait    'Canadian  American 

(480  1b.).  (496  1b.)  (100  1b.). 

July  3                                                                               49*5            58'0  11*4 

August  7                                                                         55'4            60'0  11'6 

September  4                                                                  45'3>            6'0'0  3,1*4 

The  harvest  was  delayed  by  a  very  showery  July,  but  it  was  completed  between 
August  15  and  September  15  in  fairly  good  condition  and  the  yield  was  not  unsatis- 
factory. An  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  made  up  the  supply  available  for  milling 
to  a  very  fair  figure.  Later  deliveries  have  shown  good  quality  and  millers  are  by  no 
means  grumblers.  The  Canadian  wheat  kept  up  in  price  in  August  and  September 
because  the  old  crop  was  now  exhausted.  America  had  a  large  wheat  yield,  but  the 
quality  was  the  lowest  for  some  years,  and  millers,  even  now  that  it  has  time  to  get 
into  a  titter  state,  are  not  eager  buyers  of  American  wheat  when  they  can  get  other 
kinds.    In  September  everything  pointed  to  a  quiet  period  in  the  wheat  trade. 

GOVERNMENT'S  SECOND  INTERVENTION. 

All  through  the  summer,  however,  Government  interference  with  shipping  had 
been  increasing  and  freights  were  rising.  And  so  it  came  about  that  while  Lord  Milner 
and  his  Committee  were  sitting  at  Westminster  debating  how  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  low  prices  an  anxious  Cabinet  was  debating  in  Downing  Street  how  to  save  the 
consumer  from  scarcity.  Eventually  two  orders  were  issued.  Freights  were  to  be  con- 
trolled— nobody  knew  precisely  how.  A  reserve  of  wheat  was  to  be  formed — we  were 
not  told  very  clearly  why.  The  following  prices  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
sufficiently  witness  to  the  crisis  caused  by  the  want  of  shipping,  resulting  in  wheat 
which  used  to  come  from  New  York  to  London  for  Is.  per  qr.  now  costing  12s,: — 

English        Best  Fine 

Wheat    Canadian  American 

(48'0  1b.).  (496  1b.)  (100  lb.). 

October  2.                                                                    43*5            62'0  10 '3 

November  6                                                                     51*6            60*0  11'% 

December  4                                                                   53*7            61*0  12^0 

The  Canadian  new  crop  is  by  far  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  23,0O'0,O0O  qrs.  are 
officially  recorded  as  available  for  exportation.  Yet  the  price  remains  at  60s.  and 
over.  It  costs  12s.  from  coast  to  coast,  4s.  from  farm  to  coast.  Add  very  modest  profits 
to  shipper  and  importer  and  the  Canadian  agriculturist  is  not  overpaid. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  1915. 

A  unique  geographical  position  enabling  two  weak  sea  powers  to  thwart  three 
strong  ones  has  enabled  Germany  to  shut  up  the  Russian  ports   of  the  Baltic  and 
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Turkey  to  close  those  of  the  Black  sea.  As  Kussia  usually  has  20,000,000  qr.  of  wheat 
to  sell  to  her  British,  French  and  Italian  allies,  the  crux  of  the  wheat  trade  for  the 
importing  regions  has  been  to  make  up  for  the  Russian  20,000,000  qr.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  task  resides  the  triumph  of  the  agricultural  year.  The  Empire 
has  done  splendidly.  The  increased  wheat  areas  have  laid  the  foundation  of  increased 
yields  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Canada,  Australia  and  Egypt.  The  total 
increase  in  the  Empire's  production  of  wheat  is  fully  17,000,000  qr.,  without  reckoning 
the  new  Australian  surplus.  The  efforts  of  the  Empire  therefore  have  practically  met 
the  chief  difficulty,  17-20ths  of  it.  America  has  increased  its  wheat  production  by 
9,000,000  qr.  under  the  stimulus  of  war  prices,  and  among  other  countries  whose  wheat 
crops  for  1915  exceed  those  of  1914  are  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  French  colonies  of  Tunis 
and  Algeria.  France  herself,  unhappily,  has  a  deficient  crop,  but  early  measures  were 
taken  to  acquire  supply,  and  she  ended  1915  by  no  means  understocked.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  1916  Australian  wheat  shipments  are  promised  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  Thanks  to  a  large  increase  in  1915  sowings  and  also  to  a  good  season  the  surplus 
is  at  least  10,000,000  qr.  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  acquired  the  whole 
surplus  and  is  shipping  it  in  weekly  consignments  direct  to  British  ports. 

THE  BARLEY  TRADE. 

The  price  of  barley  has  advanced  nearly  £1  per  quarter  on  the  year.  The  rise  in 
British  followed  on  a  very  short  crop  grown  on  a  reduced  area.  The  United  States 
and  Canada,  however,  have,  since  October,  appreciably  increased  their  efforts  to  ship 
feeding  barley. 


English 

Foreign 

(400  lb.)- 

Average. 

Feeding. 

30-0 

February  6  

37-0 

March  6  

36-0 

April  3  

3'5*0 

35 -0 

35-0 

July  3  

36-0 

39*0 

September  4  

41*0 

October  2  

37-0 

40'0 

December  4  

39*0 

THE  TRADE  IN  OATS. 

Here  we  have  had  in  1915  a  steady  demand  for  heavy  oats  for  horseJfeeding.  The 
Scots-English  oats  have  been  swept  off  at  high  prices  on  sheer  merit  and  the  other 
growers  of  high  quality  having  either  failed  in  production  (Australia,  New  Zealand) 
or  sold  their  surplus  to  the  enemy  (Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark)  the  year  closes  with 
40s.  paid  for  fine  old  seasoned  oats  and  36s.  made  per  336  pounds  natural  weight,  for 
the  new  home  crops.  Feed  oats  of  the  304  pound  type  have  been  what  may  be  called 
medium-dear,  but  a  very  large  surplus  in  North  America  is  now  only  awaiting  tonnage 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  such  bulk  and  quantity  as  should  completely  alter  the  situa- 
tion. 


English 

Foreign 

Average. 

304  lb.  oats. 

29*0 

  30*3 

34-0 

  31-8 

32-0 

  30*6 

31*0 

  31-5 

31*0 

  32*5 

29'0 

July  3  

 .,   ..  31-1 

27-0 

  31*5 

27-0 

  26-10 

26-0 

October  2  

  26-5 

27*0 

  29*1 

30*0 

  31'0 

31*0 
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MAIZE.,  RICE  AND  LINSEED. 

The  feeding  demand  for  maize  and  rice  is  best  studied  together,  as  one  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  other  to  a  great  extent.  Maize  is  heating  and  fattening.  Rice  sus- 
tains and  is  best  used  in  the  weather  when  maize  is  least  desired.  Maize  is  laxative, 
rice  binding.  A  mixed  meal  of  the  two  cereals  is  often  very  useful.  Linseed  is  the 
base  of  concentrated  foods,  gentle  in  operation  and  of  a  quickly  fattening  character. 
"The  fat  stock  of  Great  Britain  depend  much  on  oilcake  and 'in  foods  which  have  their 
basis  in  the  fattening  oils.  Taking  in  all  three  cases  the  cheapest  feeding  sort  which 
yet  attained  a  reasonable  standard  of  soundness  and  fitness  for  current  use  we  have 
prices  as  follow: — 

Maize  Rice  Linseed 

(480  1b.)-     (112  1b.).     (416  1b.). 


January  1   29*0  12*0  4-6*0 

February  6   37*0  12*0  56*0 

March  6   38'0  11*'0  52*0 

April  3   35'0  12*'0  50'0 

May  1   40'0  11*9  52*0 

June  5   36-0  11*9  55*0 

July  3   32'0  12*0  54*0 

August   7   32*0  12*0  54*0 

September  4   32*0  13*0  55*0 

October  2  ■   32*0  14*0  54*0 

November   6   38*0  14*'0  59*0 

December  4    43*0  15*0  68*0 


The  rise  in  maize  early  in  the  year  was  terminated  by  a  sharp  decline  as  soon 
as  the  Argentine  new  crop  began  to  arrive  in  quantity.  Between  July  1  and  Septem- 
ber 30  Argentina  shipped  7,700,000  quarters,  and  both  Great  Britain  and  France  owe  a 
very  material  debt  to  the  Argentinos  who  have  not  sought  for  famine  rates  but  ever 
since  the  war  have  sold  steadily  forward  at  a  reasonable  profit.  They  may  fully  be 
expected  to  pursue  a  like  policy  in  1916,  but  the  rise  in  freights  from  their  ports  is 
undoubtedly  a  grave  matter.  Linseed  freights  are  up  18s.  per  quarter  on  the  year. 
Price  is  up  22s.  per  quarter,  so  that  the  poor  crops  in  America  and  India  only  account 
for  the  very  moderate  total  of  4s.  per  quarter  between  them.  American  needs  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  for  speculative  if  not  for  more  sinister  reasons,  and  the  efforts 
of  Germany  to  secure  linseed  continue  to  require  the  most  careful  study.  The  rise 
in  rice  is  not  excessive  and  prices  are  expected  to  be  more  or  less  moderate  for  1916. 
Tonnage  is  the  main  difficulty.  The  American  maize  crop  reaped  in  October  was  the 
largest  ever  grown,  and  62,550,000  quarters  is  the  more  or  less  official  reckoning  of  the 
exportable  surplus.  The  maintenance  of  prices  at  43s.  would  seem  to  be  improbable, 
for  even  the  American  speculative  market  cannot  lightly  contemplate  the  manipula- 
tive withholding  of  about  £134,000,000  selling  worth  of  new  produce.  The  grain  is 
now  nice  and  dry,  and  excellent  samples  had  by  December  20  already  reached  Liver- 
pool. The  growing  crop  in  Argentina  is  of  excellent  promise,  and  as  it  will  be  well 
in  motion  by  June  the  American  producer  has  every  reason  for  getting  his  surplus 
maize  down  to  the  seaboard  before  May.  The  Atlantic  freights  are  up  8s.  per  quarter 
on  the  year,  but  the  price  is  up  14s.;  there  is,  therefore,  a  clear  6s.  of  the  present 
quotation  which,  apart  from  speculative  withholding,  might  well  come  off.  The 
world-production  available  at  the  end  of  1915  was  quite  70,000,000  quarters  more  than 
at  the  like  date  a  year  before. 

MINOR  CROPS. 

Despite  the  excellent  prices  ruling,  the  British  farmer  in  the  spring  of  1915  con- 
fided a  singularly  small  area  to  beans,  peas  and  tares.  The  resulting  harvests  in 
August  were  even  smaller  than  the  reduced  area  prepared  us  for.  Prices  since  October, 
therefore,  have  rushed  up  until  1915  closed  with  London  prices  of  66s.  per  quarter 
for  maple  peas,  60s.  for  dun  peas,  52s.  for  spring  beans,  80s.  for  ordinary  tares,  and 
90s.  for  gore  tares.  The  imported  kinds  were  proportionately  dear,  namely,  72s.  for 
Calcutta  white  peas,  53s.  for  Indian  chick  peas,  48s.  for  Chinese  and  Manchurian 
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beans,  105s.  for  Rangoon  haricot  beans,  and  47s.  for  Japanese  soya  beans.  The  last- 
named  are  a  good  bargain  but  the  trade  is  a  very  wholesale  one  and  sellers  expect  the 
buyer  as  a  rule  to  take  not  less  than  a  ton,  for  which  10  guineas  is  the  price  ex  London 
warehouse. 

BREAD. 

Waste  of  bread  is  waste  of  a  doubly-prepared  food,  and  a  great  deal  has  gone  on 
in  the  camps  during  the  year.  The  camp  waste  is  said  to  be  diminishing,  but  it  has 
been  a  serious  matter  with  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  at  8d.,  as  against  5|d.  in 
1913  and  6d.  in  1914.  A  rise  of  2id.  on  an  annual  consumption  of  3,400,000,000  loaves 
is  somewhat  under  three  and  one-half  million  pounds  sterling.  The  year  closed  with 
the  usual  local  divergencies.  Prices  as  officially  declared  were  as  follows:  Ports- 
mouth, 8|d. ;  Edinburgh,  8-Jd. ;  London,  Birmingham,  Plymouth,  8£d. ;  Cardiff,  Hull, 
Ipswich,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  8d. ;  Aberdeen,  Bristol, 
7|d. ;  Wolverhampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  7*d. 

FLOUR. 

The  seven  leading  types  of  flour  have  made  on  an  average  of  fifty-two  weeks  at 
Mark-lane  the  prices  subjoined.  The  disappearance  of  Hungarian  flour  has  led  to  an 
increased  sale  of  best  English,  including  the  confectionery  type  made  by  Hungarian 
process : — 


1915. 

1914. 

191 

3. 

1912. 

280  1b.  sack — 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

s.  d. 

  48 

0 

36 

0 

31 

9 

33  3 

Town  whites  

  47 

0 

35 

6 

30 

9 

32  3 

  44 

0 

32 

9 

27 

9 

29  3 

  42 

6 

31 

3 

26 

3 

27  9 

0 

34 

9 

29 

9 

31  3 

  42 

0 

30 

9 

25 

9 

27  3 

A  welcome  event  of  1915  was  the  revival  of  the  Bankers'  and  Millers'  Exhibition 
in  September.  The  success  of  the  show  and  the  extent  to  which  millers  and  bakers 
respectively  made  use  of  the  occasion  for  conference  and  arrangements  for  late  autumn 
supply  showed  that  the  temporary  loss  of  heart  in  1914  had  been  a  mistake.  Millers 
have  been  terribly  beset  all  through  1915  by  delivery  difficulties.  English  milling  is 
now  a  real  credit  to  an  industrial  nation;  the  mixtures  are  maintained  at  a  level  of 
uniformity  to  bakers'  requirements,  which,  considering  the  extremely  varying  sources 
and  choice  of  wheat  supply,  is  a  rare  tribute  to  selective  and  manipulative  skill. 

GRAIN  SHIPMENTS  IN  1915. 

Unit,  1,000  quarters. 
(Preliminary  Estimate.) 


North  South 

America.  America.  India.  Russia. 

Wheat                                                        33,572  11,120  4,274  250 

Barley                                                       2,339  447  240  — 

Oats                                                         11,609  4,786    30 

Maize                                                        4,103  20,232    — 

Linseed     5,197  1,275  80 


North  America  shipped  7,502,000  sacks  of  flour.  Kussian  shipments  since 
October,  1914,  have  been  confined  to  the  White  sea. 
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1914  AND  1915  FIGURES  FOR  COMPARISON. 


North  South 

America.              America.  India.  .  Russia. 

1914.      1913.  1914.      1913.  1914.      1913.  1914.  1913. 

Wheat                                29,757    23,675  4,237    13,233  3,046      6,116  12,238  15,438 

Barley                                  2,182      3,143         205         150  480  200  9,925  20,259 

Oats                                     4,863      2,087  2,988      6,484    1,850  4,410 

Maize                                      724      5,351  15,625     22,204    1,379  1,766 

Linseed   4,456      5,328  1,800      2,185  135  125 


North  America  shipped  6,466,000 '  sacks  of  flour  in  1914  and  in  1913  6,414,000 
sacks. 

LATEST  STATISTICS,  PRICES  AND  AVERAGES. 

Returns  only  available  since  the  new  year  must  be  given  in  the  briefest  form. 
Imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  in  round  numbers  24,300,000  quarters  of 
wheat  and  flour,  3,500,000  quarters  of  barley,  5,500,000  quarters  of  oats, 
and  11,199,000  quarters  of  maize,  as  compared  with  27,258,142  quarters  of  wheat 
and  flour,  4,520,018  quarters  of  barley,  5,084,015  quarters  of  oats,  and 
9,111,005  quarters  of  maize,  corrected  figures  for  1914.  Sales  of  British  wheat  for 
1915  were  estimated  at  6,458,000  quarters,  against  5,983,000  quarters  in 
1914,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  1915  has  fallen  off.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  industrial  classes  has  led  to  a  greater  reliance  on  meat  and  other  more 
expensive  foods.  Grain  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  January  1,  1916,  were  esti- 
mated at  almost  exactly  a  million  quarters  of  breadstuff s  (860,000  quarters  wheat), 
300,000  quarters  barley,  590,000  quarters  oats,  and  895,000  quarters  maize,  against 
1,475,000  quarters  breadstuff s,  371,000  quarters  barley,  759,000  quarters  oats,  and 
912,000  quarters  maize  on  January  1,  1915.  With  respect  to  the  year's  prices,  the 
tithe  has  risen  from  £77  Is.  4d.  to  £83  2s.  7d.,  but  is  still  £16  17s.  5d.  below  par.  British 
wheat  averages  are  54s.  5d.  Mark-lane,  52s.  lid.  country  (1914 — Mark-lane  36s.  3d., 
country  35s.  Id.),  while  the  prices  for  British  barley  are  Mark-lane  38s.  7d.,  country 
37s.  5d.  (1914 — Mark-lane  27s.  6d.,  country  27s.  2d.),  and  for  British  oats  are  Mark- 
lane  31s.  10d.,  country  30s.  4d.  (1914— Mark-lane  22s.  5d.,  country  21s.  Id.).  The 
average  price  of  flour  at  150  London  markets  in  1915  was  47s.  4d.  ^town  household 
grade,  cash,  ex  mill),  against  32s.  lOd.  in  1914  and  27s.  10s.  in  1913,  the  last  complete 
year  before  the  war. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  October, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without  charge,  contains 
tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  Fiji  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Comparisons  of  the  trade 
of  each  of  these  colonies  during  preceding  years  are  also  given.  These  statistics  are 
summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : — 

TRADE   OF   THE   BAHAMAS,  1914. 

On  pages  5  to  8  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  October  will  be  found  statistical  tables 
respecting  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas  for  the  calendar  year  1914,  from  which  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  the  islands — the  imports  amounting  to 
$1,788,617  and  the  exports  to  $1,087,656,  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $700,961. 
The  imports  during  the  year  1914  were  $175,222  less  than  for  the  year  1913,  but  in 
excess  of  the  imports  for  the  years  1910,  1911  or  1912,  whilst  the  exports  were  $196,- 
917  less  than  in  1913  and  $256,104  less  than  in  1912,  but  in  excess  of  the  exports  during 
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the  years,  1910  or  1911. .  During  the  year  1914  about  64  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of 
the  Bahamas  was  with  the  United  States,  the  imports  therefrom  amounting  to  about 
73  per  cent  and  the  exports  thereto  to  about  50  per  cent.  Of  the  total  imports  into 
the  Bahamas  in  1914  about  75  per  cent  was  obtained  from  foreign  countries  and  25 
per  cent  from  British  countries,  whilst  about  83  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  islands 
was  destined  for  foreign  countries  and  17  per  cent  for  British  countries. 

The  imports  into  the  Bahamas  during  the  year  1914  were  valued  at  $1,788,617  as 
compared  with  $1,963,839  in  the  preceding  year  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of 
$175,222.  Every  country  appears  to  have  shared  in  the  decrease  except  the  British 
West  Indies  and  Hayti,  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies  increasing  from  $27,034 
to  $36,869  and  those  from  Hayti  from  $492  to  $3,879.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $1,299,220,  decrease  $105,188;  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
$375,381,  decrease  $68,088;  from  Canada  to  $28,431,  decrease  $4,550;  from  the 
Netherlands  to  $19,000,  decrease  $2,398;  from  Cuba  to  $9,626,  decrease  $5,178;  and 
from  Germany  to  $4,087,  decrease  $3,071. 

The  decrease  of  $175,222  in  the  imports  during  1914,  compared  with  1913,  was 
made  up  principally  of  decreased  importations  of  animals,  $10,590  to  $2,200;  cotton, 
woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  $335,001  to  $319,448;  hardware,  etc.,  $153,586  to 
$133,897;  lard,  $50,506  to  $44,034,  machinery,  $39,196  to  $17,106;  meats,  salted, 
$73,345  to  $63,655 ;  meats  and  fruits,  preserved,  $165,403  to  $133,244 ;  rope  and  canvas, 
$42,072  to  $26,504;  rice,  $61,797  to  $48,724;  and  spirits  and  wines,  $61,933  to 
$41,323.  Cornmeal  and  hominy,  and  lumber  were  the  only  importations  to  show  any 
substantial  increase,  cornmeal  and  hominy  increased  from  $82,664  to  $91,119  and  lum- 
ber from  $25,116  to  $40,412. 

The  principal  imports  during  the  year  1914  were  as  follows :  Ale,  beer,  and  porter, 
$11,709;  butter,  $23,004;  coal,  $13,583;  coffee,  $16,848;  cornmeal  and  hominy, 
$91,119;  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  $319,448;  earthenware,  glassware  and 
furniture,  $139,799;  four,  $219,204;  hardware,  tinware,  etc.,  $133,897;  lard,  $44,034; 
lumber,  $40,412;  machinery,  $17,106;  meats,  fresh  and  salted,  $83,194;  meats  and 
fruits,  preserved,  $133,244;  rope  and  canvas,  $26,504;  rice,  $48,724;  shingles,  $11,154; 
soap,  $13,003;  spirits  and  wines,  $41,323;  sugar,  $59,140,  and  tobacco,  $33,186. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  ~No.  2,  page  6,  of  the  above-mentioned 
report  that  an  importation  is  shown  from  the  United  States  opposite  every  item  in 
the  import  classification.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada.  With  the  exception  of  earthenware,  glassware  and  furniture,  and 
rope  and  canvas,  every  article  of  importance  imported  from  Canada  in  1914  shows  a 
decrease  compared  with  1913.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  were:  Butter, 
$1,494,  decrease,  $1,217 ;  earthenware,  glassware  and  furniture,  $1,202,  increase  $399 ; 
flour,  $8,769,  decrease,  $2,219;  hardware,  etc.,  $453,  decrease,  $462;  meats  and  fruits, 
preserved,  $54  decrease,  $1,581 ;  oats  and  bran,  $9,733,  decrease,  $3,093 ;  potatoes  and 
onions,  nil,  decrease  $472;  rope  and  canvas,  $4,107;  increase,  $4,107;  and  spirits 
and  wines,  $1,144,  decrease,  $146. 

It  will  be  found  on  investigation  of  the  various  trade  returns  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  that  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
Canadian  trade  with  those  colonies  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  This  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  imports  of  carriages,  cheese,  fish,  flour,  grain,  lumber,  oilcake 
and  paper.  The  Bahamas  are  not  parties  to  the  trade  agreement  and  consequently 
Canadian  goods  receive  no  advantage  in  tariff  matters  over  goods  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  into  the  Bahamas  from  the  United  States  from  1912  to  1914 
increased  from  $1,204,749  to  $1,299,220,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the 
same  interval  decreased  from  $61,875  to  $28,431.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
assume,  that  if  the  Bahamas  had  been  parties  to  the  preferential  trade  agreement 
the  preference  would  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  imports  from  Canada, 
especially  the  imports  of  flour.  From  1912  to  1914  the  imports  of  flour  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  $207,247  to  $212,532,  wh^.e  the  imports  from  Canada 
decreased  from  $27,053  to  $6,550. 
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The  total  exports  from  the  Bahamas  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $l,087,656r 
a  decrease  of  $196,917  compared  with  1913.  The  exports  to  every  principal  country, 
except  Cuba,  show  a  decrease.  From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
decreased  from  $605,841  to  $540,804;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  $183,658  to 
$174,333;  to  Germany  from  $185,877  to  $101,621;  to  France  from  $108,448  to  $85,624; 
to  the  Netherlands  from  $89,172  to  $60,318;  and  to  Canada  from  $9,056  to  $8,283. 
Exports  to  Cuba  increased  from  $98,005  to  $112,464. 

The  largest  export  from  the  Bahamas  in  1914  was  sponges  of  a  value  of  $608,549. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  $155,827,  the  United 
States,  $203,863;  and  Canada,  $3,612.  Bahamas  hemp  was  the  next  largest  export, 
value  $225,340.  The  export  of  Bahamas  hemp  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$225,293;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  nil.  The  next  largest  export  was 
wood  of  a  value  of  $115,782,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  $1,518,  the  United 
States  $1,800,  and  Canada,  nil.  Preserved  pineapples  were  the  next  largest  export  of  a 
value  of  $36,670.  The  exports  of  preserved  pineapples  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $35,  to  the  United  States  at  $34,256,  and  to  Canada  at  $2,380.  For  further 
information  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  see  table 
No.  3,  page  8,  of  the  October  Monthly  Beport. 

TRADE  OF  FIJI,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Fiji  during  the  calendar  year  1914  will  be 
found  on  pages  9  to  12  of  the  October  report  from  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
total  trade  was  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  year  1913,  but  larger  than  that 
recorded  in  any  earlier  year.  The  balance  of  trade  in  1914  was  in  favour  of  the  islands 
— the  imports  amounting  to  $4,512,559,  and  the  exports  to  $6,769,369 — an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  $2,256,810.  The  imports  in  1914  were  larger  than  for  the 
year  1910  or  1913,  but  less  than  the  imports  for  the  year  1911  or  1912,  while  the 
exports  in  1914  were  less  than  for  the  preceding  year  1913,  but  in  excess  of  the  exports 
recorded  in  the  years  1910,  1911  or  1912.  During  the  year  1914  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  imports  were  received  from  the  British  Empire  and  10  per  cent  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, whilst  about  96  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  sent  to  British  countries  and  only  4 
per  cent  to  foreign  countries.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  supply  about  61  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  and  take  64  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

The  imports  into  Fiji  during  the  year  1914  were  valued  at  $4,512,559,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  1913  of  $113,250.  The  imports  from  principal  countries,  in 
order  of  importance,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows: 
New  South  Wales,  $2,252,596,  increase,  $45,801;  United  Kingdom,  $903,793,  increase, 
$159,203;  New  Zealand,  $342,068,  decrease,  $95,460;  United  States,  $285,683,  increase, 
$41,294;  India,  $203,464,  decrease,  $70,907;  Victoria,  $139,828,  decrease,  $52,299; 
Germany,  $92,375,  increase,  $7,501;  and  Canada,  $88,608,  decrease,  $13,475. 

The  principal  articles  imported  during  the  year  1914  were:  Animals,  $70,031; 
bags  and  sacks,  $241,031;  beer,  $42,330;  biscuits,  $73,642;  boots  and  shoes,  $39,527; 
bran,  $30,957;  butter,  $49,391;  carriages,  $25,934;  cement,  $40,875;  coal  and  coke, 
$134,720;  cordage,  rope  and  twine,  $28,606;  drapery,  $6.75,133;  drugs,  $39,591;  fish, 
$52,151;  flour,  shams  and  pollard,  $218,227;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $64,891;  furniture, 
$30,130;  galvanized  iron,  $76,587;  ghee,  $45,513;  hardware,  $291,630;  leather  and 
leatherware,  $35,449;  machinery,  $264,012  ;  manure,  $108,084;  meats,  $107,733;  oils, 
$186,997;  paints,  $27,117;  rails,  fish  plates,  etc.,  $37,985;  spirits  and  wines,  $75,798; 
stationery,  $37,211 ;  timber,  $246,647 ;  and  tobacco,  $70,604. 

For  details  as  to  imnorts  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  see 
table  No.  2,  page  10,  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  October.  With  the  possible  exception 
oi  oils,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  has  for 
export.  The  imports  of  fish,  flour  and  timber  from  Canada  in  1914  were  greater  in 
value  than  similar  imports  from  the  United  States.    It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
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assume,  from  a  study  of  the  articles  that  make  up  the  imports  into  Fiji,  that  Fiji  offers, 
within  certain  limits,  an  excellent  field  for  the  expansion  of  Canada's  export  trade. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  were :  carriages,  $3,528 ;  fii&h,  $25,760 ;  flour,  sharps 
ai-d  pollard,  $4,292;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $1,241;  furniture,  $793  hardware,  $1,323; 
machinery,  $1,445 ;  and  timber,  $48,272. 

The  exports  from  Fiji  in  1914  amounted  to  $6,769,369  as  compared  with 
$6,939,568  in  the  year  1913.  The  exports  to  principal  countries;  with  increase  or 
decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows :  New  Zealand,  $2,454,107,  decrease 
$1,266,695;  New  South  Wales,  $1,488,047,  decrease  $860,031;  Canada,  $1,432,820, 
increase  $1,109,085;  Hong  Kong,  $599,895,  increase  $596,680;  Victoria,  $401,206 
increase  $104,067 ;  United  States  $211,266,  increase  $19*8,493 ;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
$117,888,  decrease  $81,878. 

The  exports  of  sugar  from  Fiji  in  1914  represented  72  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  and  were  valued  at  $4,894,129.  Of  this  amount  Canada  took  $1,432,820;  the 
United  States,  $119,224;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  nil.  The  next  largest  item  was 
green  fruits  of  a  value  of  $982,765.  There  were  no  exports  of  green  fruits  to  Canada, 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom.  Copra  was  the  next  largest  export  from 
Fiji,  value  $722,077.  The  exports  of  copra  to  Canada  were  nil;  to  the  United  States 
$90,442,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  $103,392.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
distribution  of  the  exports  from  Fiji,  see  table  No.  3,  page  12  of  the  October  Monthly. 

TRADE  OF  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  1914. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  relative  to  the  trade  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  pages  13-19  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  October,  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  calendar  year  1914  was  less  than  for  the 
years  1911,  1912  or  1913,  but  greater  than  for  the  year  1910.  The  total  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $725,499,143  (dollar=56-8  cents)  as  compared' 
with  $868,385,183  for  the  preceding  year  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $142,- 
886,040.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $391,373,123,  a  decrease  compared  with  1913  of 
$88,082,355,  whilst  the  exports  amounted  to  $334,126,020,  a  decrease  of  $54,803,68S 
when  compared  with  the  exports  in  1913.  The  British  Empire  was  credited  with 
supplying  the  same  proportion  of  the  imports  as  last  year,  viz.:  57  per  cent,  and  of 
taking  55  per  cent  of  the  exports  which  also  agrees  with  the  proportion  recorded  last 
year. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  the  Straits  Settlements  totalled  $391,373,- 
123,  decrease  during  the  year  of  $'38,082,355.  This  decrease  was  shared  in  by  nearly 
every  country.  Compared  with  1913  the  imports  from  the  Malay  States  decreased  from 
$118,624,642  to  $97,542,423;  from  Netherlands  India  from  $70,336,954  to  $58,036,701; 
from  Siam  from  $46,635,267  to  $43,340,445;  from  United  Kingdom  from  $52,933,084 
to  $41,770,420;  from  British  India  from  $54,331,257  to  $36,487,962;  from  Hong  Kong 
from  $42,339,752  to  $30,328,030:  from  Japan  from  $12,898,011  to  $12,091,914;  from 
Australasia  from  $9,726,098  t6  $8,080,933;  and  from  United  States  from  $6,411,885 
to  $5,090,207.  Imports  from  Canada  from  1913  to  19.14  increased  from  $147,470  to 
$148,896. 

The  imports  into  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1914  under  the  heading  of  animals, 
food,  drink  and  narcotics  amounted  to  $152,249,752.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  $6,848,952,  the  United  States  $2,076,338  (chiefly  tobacco,  $1,597,- 
128) ;  and  Canada  $147,896  (principally  oilman's  stores,  $144,235,  and  condensed  milk, 
$3,000).  Under  the  heading  of  raw  materials  the  imports  amounted  to  $156,364,785. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  supplying  $1,037,249  of  raw  materials;  the 
United  States  $1,689,183  (mostly  oils,  $1,607,732)  and  Canada  nil.  The  value  of 
manufactured  goods  amounted  to  $67,293,027,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying 
$31,643,961  of  this  amount;  the  United  State*  $1,324,636  (principally  metals,  $979,787) 
and  Canada  $1,000  (chiefly  paper,  $450  and   stationery  $500).     Coin   and  bullion 
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accounted  for  $15,465,559  of  the  total  imports.  The  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $2,240,258,  and  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  nil. 
For  further  details  of  the  total  imports  into  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  portions 
received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  see  table  No.  2, 
page  14  of  the  above  mentioned  report. 

The  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1914  amounted  to  $334,126,020,  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913  of  $54,803,685.  The  exports  to  every 
country  show  a  decrease  except  to  Belgium,  Canada  and  the  Netherlands.  From  1913 
to  1914  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $92,102,309  to  $85,504,994; 
to  the  Malay  States  from  $69,529,054  to  $56,681,622;  to  Netherlands  India  from 
$53,107,265  to  $48,819,225;  to  the  United  States  from  $45,299,778  to  $40,173,099;  to 
British  India  from  $25,188,350  to  $17,222,333;  to  Germany  from  $18,007,176  to 
$13,628,242;  to  Siam  from  $12,294,652  to  $11,729,520;  to  France  from  $12,837,499  to 
$9,863/826;  and  to  Hong  Kong  from  $13,288,635  to  $9,642,629.  During  the  .same 
interval  exports  to  Belgium  increased  from  $1,358,239  to  $3,074,135;  to  Canada  from 
$826,040  to  $1,180,439  and  to  the  Netherlands  from  $841,836  to  $932,970. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  under  the  heading 
of  animals,  food,  drink  and  narcotics  were  valued  at  $117,634,888.  The  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  this  heading  totalled  $7,248,162,  to  the  United  States  $2,392,378 
(chiefly  fruits  $223,281,  sago  $202,267,  spices  $1,495,798,  and  tapioca  $459,626)  ;  and  to 
Canada  $248,449  (principally  fruits  $59,067,  spices  $79,649,  and  tapioca  $103,449). 
The  exports  under  the  heading  of  raw  materials  amounted  to  $172,880,770.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  Kingdom  took  $77,854,909  ;  the  United  States  $37,767,870  (made 
up  chiefly  of  copal  gum  $1,076,288,  gutta-percha  $8,567,484,  and  tin  $24,982,092) ;  and 
Canada  $922,934  (principally  gutta-percha  $811,996,  and  tin  $107,327).  Under  the 
heading  of  manufactured  goods  the  exports  totalled  $35,473;228,  the  United  Kingdom 
taking  $398,518,  the  United  States  $12,851,  and  Canada  $9,056.  The  exports  of  coin 
and  bullion  were  valued  at  $8,137,134.  The  United  Kingdom  wa<s  credited  with 
receiving  $3,405  of  coin  and  bullion,  while  there  were  no  exports  of  coin  and  bullion 
recorded  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.  For  further  information  respecting  the 
distribution  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  see  table  No.  3,  page  17 
of  the  report  referred  to  above. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
"Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  February  9th.  Ontario  apples  excellent.  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's 
37s,  No.  2's  32,  and  No.  3's  22s;  Starks,  No.  l's  30s,  No.  2's  28s;  Baldwins,  No.  l's 
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33s,  and  No.  2's  28s;  Spies,  No.  l's  33s.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Durango  in  good 
condition  generally,  with  a  fair  number  of  slacks.  Baldwins,  No.  l's  24  to  26s,  slack 
23  to  24s;  No.  2's  21  to  23s,  slacks  18  to  21s;  No.  3's  16  to  18s,  slacks  16s  6d;  large 
3's  20  to  21s.  Fallawaters,  No.  l's  23  to  24s,  slacks  21  to  22s,  No.  2's  21  to  22s,  large 
3's  17  to  19s.  Starks,  No.  l's  23  to  25s,  slacks  21  to  22s,  No.  2's  21  to  22,  No.  3's  19s 
3d,  large  3's  19  to  21s.  Mann,,  No.  l's  21  to  22s,  slacks  19  to  20s,  No.  2's  18  to  19,  No. 
3's  17s.  Maine  Baldwins,  No.  l's  30s  6d,  No.  2's  24s.  Ben  Davis,  26  to  27s;  Alber- 
marles,  35  to  37s.    Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  10  to  lis  3d. 

Glasgow:  February  8th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Pomeranian  arrived  fourteen  days 
late  in  poor  condition,  especially  Golden  Russets.  Many  barrels  slack  and  wet.  Prices 
for  sound  fruit:  Golden  Kussets,  No.  l's  27  to  30s,  No.  2's  22  to  25s,  No.  3's  16s.  6d; 
Baldwins,  No.  l's  25  to  28,  No.  2's  22s  6d,  No.  3's  .14  to  17s ;  Starks,  No.  l's,  21  to  22s, 
No.  2's  18  to  19s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's  17  to  19s,  No.  2's  15  to  17s;  Salome,  No.  l's 
22s,  No.  2's  21s  6d. 

Liverpool:  February  11th.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango  poorer  than  those 
offered  on  the  9th.  No.  1  Baldwins  23  to  26s,  slacks  with  slight  rust  21  to  23s,  No.  2's 
20  to  23s,  slacks  22s.  No.  1  Starks  25s,  No.  3's  17s  9d.  New  York  Golden  Russets, 
ordinary  quality  28s  6d.    Virginia  Albermarles  25  to  28s.    York  Imperials  29  to  30s. 


TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  624  under  the  caption  Facilities  for  Trade  with  Switzer- 
land, stated  that  "  applications  for  permission  for  licenses  to  export  to  Switzerland 
certain  commodities  (a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Department)  should  only  be 
considered  when  the  goods  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  '  S.S.S.'  and  are  accompanied  by 
evidence  that  the  society  has  consented  to  take  delivery  of  each  particular  shipment." 
As  at  present  arranged  the  only  recognized  evidence  of  such  consent  will  be  the  actual 
certificate  of  acceptance;  issued  by  the  society.  With  further  reference  to  this  subject 
attention  is  herewith  called  to  the  extra  number  of  the  Canada  Gazette  for  January 
29,  1916,  in  which  the  following  Order  in  Council  appeared: — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  291  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: — 

The  exportation  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  second  column  of  the  schedule 
hereto  is  hereby  prohibited  to  the  country  named  in  the  first  column  of  the  said 
schedule,  unless  these  articles  are  consigned  to  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  third 
column  of  the  said  schedule. 

In  the  first  column  referred  to  above  the  country  named  is  Switzerland;  in  the 
second  column  is  the  schedule  of  articles  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
which  may  be  exported  from  Canada,  provided  they  are  not  on  the  list  of  prohibited 
exports  from  Canada ;  while  in  the  third  column  are  given  the  persons  to  whom 
articles  are  to  be  consigned  in  exporting  to  Switzerland,  viz.,  the  "  Societe  Suisse  de 
Surveillance  Economique."  Information  in  regard  to  the  society  can  be  obtained  at 
its  London  bureau,  which  is  at  7  Princess  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DEMAND  FOR  TOMATO  PASTE  IN  NORWAY. 

The  shortage  of  this  material  in  Norway  is  becoming  more  and  more  emphasized 
and  canners  are  continuously  on  the  lookout  for  other  places  than  Italy  where  they 
may  place  their  large  orders.  Since  the  embargo  on  Italian  pulp  declared  by  Italy 
last  fall,  firms  have  been  trying  to  obtain  special  licenses  to  bring  out  the  product. 
The  agent  of  one  Italian  export  house  says  that  this  firm  has  been  trying  since 
October  to  get  the  required  license  without  success. 

"We  could  sell  almost  any  quantity  of  the  right  kind  if  we  could  get  it,"  said 
one  agent,  "  but  rather  than  use  what  we  received  from  America,  the  canners  would 
pack  the  fish  plain." 

"  Some  of  the  samples  are  like  thin  paint,  and  some  like  crushed  tomatoes  with 
water  on  them,"  said  another.    "What  we  want  is  a  paste." 

One  agent  has  received  300  cases  as  a  sample  order  and  has  tried  to  market  them, 
but  without  success.  They  are  described  as  "  mostly  water,"  and  have  not  created  a 
good  impression. 

One  reason  why  "  double  concentrated  "  paste  is  especially  desired  is  that  when 
the  fish  are  cooked,  sealed  in  the  tin  with  the  paste,  some  'water  exudes  from  them 
and  dilutes  the  dressing.  This  must,  therefore,  be  very  thick  to  begin  with.  The 
opinion  here  seems  to  be  that  the  process  of  preparing  the  dressing  properly  should 
not  be  a  difficult  one  to  take  up  in  America,  where  there  are  such  large  supplies  of 
tomatoes  readily  available. 

In  this  connection  the  consulate  has  received  from  America  a  request  to  furnish 
details  regarding  measurements,  shape,  material,  etc.,  of  the  5-kilo.  (11-pound)  tin 
cans  that  are  ordinarily  used  for  shipping  the  tomato  paste  from  Italy.  However,  the 
question  of  the  can  is  a  secondary  matter. — (United  States  Consul  M.  P.  Dunlop,  at 
Stavanger.) 

MOTOR  TRADE  PROSPECTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

ELM.  Consul  at  Batoum  reports  that  although  the  number  of  motor  cars  in  use  in 
the  Caucasus  has  increased  in  recent  years,  there  are  few  running  when  compared 
with  other  parts  of  Eussia. 

In  1913  and  the  first  six  months  of  1914  much  progress  was  being  made  in  the 
development  of  the  trade,  and  had  war  not  come  to  interfere  with  the  normal  course 
of  events  the  advance  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  would  have  been  very  marked. 
It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  given  conditions  more  or  less  similar  to  those  prevail- 
ing just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  prospects  for  the  motor  trade  are  good.  During 
the  progress  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  customers  whose  cars  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  authorities 
cannot  replace  them,  but  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded  it  is  obvious  there  will  be  a 
great  disposition  to  make  fresh  purchases. 

The  cars  in  use  in  Tiflis  are  of  a  variety  of  makes,  principally  German.  Swiss 
and  French,  but  frequently  cheap  American  light  cars,  and  from  time  to  time  British- 
made  vehicles,  are  seen.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  the  general  public  have  learned  to  value  mechanical  transport  for 
pleasure  and  commercial  purposes,  and  that  whilst  only  a  very  few  are  able  to  purchase 
luxurious  and  expensive  cars  many  can  afford  to  acquire  light  cheap  cars  that  require 
small  expenditure  in  maintenance.  In  view  of  the  above,  the  outlook  for  manufac- 
turers of  the  latter  class  of  car  to  seat  four  persons  including  the  driver  is  decidedly 
good,  and  the  Caucasus  would  prove  a  profitable  field  for  the  sale. 
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People  will  not  buy  a  car  without  first  seeing  it,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit 
cars  on  the  spot.  A  representative  on  the  spot  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  his  cus- 
tomers and  is  therefore  able  to  go  into  the  question  of  credit  with  them.  One-third, 
up  to  one-half,  of  the  value  of  the  car  is  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  bills  payable 
at  three  or  six  months'  date.  H.M.  Consul  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  several  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  were  to  combine  to  engage  a  local  representative  and  estab- 
lish a  depot  with,  say,  half  a  dozen  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  cars  of  different  make  on 
show,  profitable  business  would  most  likely  result.  Two-seater  small  cars  should  find 
a  ready  sale.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  streets  in  the  towns  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  roughly  paved  with  cobble  stones  and  the  country  roads  are  badly,  if  at  all, 
metalled.  As  all  the  country  roads  are  mountain  winding  and  there  are  stiff  gradients 
in  the  towns,  the  horse-power  should  not  be  less  than  20.  Springs  and  axles  should  be 
extra  strongly  made.  The  road  clearance  should  be  at  least  a  foot,  as  fairly  deep  sur- 
face culverts,  loose  pieces  of  rock  and  other  obstacles  have  frequently  to  be  driven 
over. 

The  number  of  motorcycles  in  use  in  towns  in  the  Caucasus  is,  under  normal 
conditions,  considerable.  The  most  favoured  motorcycle  is  a  2  horse-power  light- 
weight machine  of  German  make.  Heavy  and  more  powerful  motorcycles  do  not 
appear  to  be  favoured,  probably  owing  to  the  higher  cost. 

The  motor  wagons  in  use  in  the  Caucasus  are  principally  of  Swiss  and  German 
make.  One  or  two  British-made  lorries  have  been  seen  at  work  in  the  Caucasus. — 
(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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BRITISH   IMPORTS   OF   DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  famished  the  following  return  ot, 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  December,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


 . 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

19,470 
14,391 
986 
125.777 

Cwt. 

37,764 
897 
1,273 
88,336 
1 
55 
19,729 

Cwt. 

6 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

587,807 
8,520 
67,044 
318,137 

Gt.  Hnds. 

196,122 
1,620 
462 
176,329 

4,507 

960 
1,950 

113.346 
17,952 
28,212 

162,644 
2,043 

2,136 
5,058 

181,932 

14 

5 

17 

1 

498 
607 
216 

4,099 
29,867 

21,407 

825 
552 

22,641 

5,852 
4, 146 
9,951 
90,296 
11,136 

2J04* 

90 

11,072 

Egypt  

282 
15,256 

2,101 
13,744 

7,351 
15 

7,120 

266,975 

Channel  Islands   

10 

4,545 
665 

96 

26 

235 
25,835 
3,741 

Australia: — 

36,345 
24,667 
3,428 
52,212 
2 

15 

17 

Queensland 

83,865 
400 

67,658 
99,408 

68,968 
120,672 

2^027 

Total 

326,983 

278,002 

203,330 

200,813 

1,627,742 

895,273 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

Victoria  

5 
10 

Queensland  

France  ;  

206 

326,983 

278,002 

208,315 

200,813 

1,627,536 

895,273 

CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  is  offered  at  present  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
American  cream  separators  in  Portugal.  The  stock  has  been  exhausted  and  the 
market,  which  has  been  supplied  by  European  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  further  shipments,  is  open.  The  best  known  type  of  separator  is  the  Belgian 
"Melotte,"  one  style  retailing  for  £15  to  £27  ($73  to  $131),  with  capacity  per  hour 
from  180  to  585  liters  (48  to  155  gallons),  and  another  style  for  £8  to  £15  15s.  ($39  to 
$76.65),  capacity  80  to  297  litres  (21  to  78  gallons).  These  machines  are  operated  by 
hand.  A  Swedish  separator,  the  "  Alfa-Laval,"  selling  for  about  the  same  price  as  the 
"  Melotte,"  is  well  and  favourably  known. 

The  annual  production  of  butter  in  continental  Portugal  is  about  3,000,000 
pounds.    Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  cheese  produced,  but  the 
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yearly  value  is  estimated  at  $2,500,0-00  to  $3,000,000.  In  1913,  the  imports  of  butter 
amounted  to  13,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,500,  and  of  cheese,  1,250,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $250,000.  Imported  butter  comes  from  England  and  cheese  from  the  Netherlands. 
— (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  EXPANSION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

» 

The  returns  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  during  the  past  few  years,  indicate  that  if  small  in  volume  the 
commercial  relations  of  Colombia  with  the  outside  world  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
rapid  expansion.  The  excellent  account  given  in  the  recently  issued  report  of  Vice- 
Consul  H.  E.  Bowie  .shows  that  the  value  of  the  export  trade  increased  from  £3,557,361 
in  1910  to  £6,444,349  in  1912.  There  was  another  jump  to  over  £7,000,000  in  1913,  but 
the  rest  is  silence,  and  there  are  no  means  of  judging  with  any  accuracy  the  recent 
character  of  the  export  trade  of  Colombia.  The  chief  items  of  the  export  trade  are 
coffee,  gold,  bananas,  cattle,  hides,  and  rubber,  but  the  value  of  the  exports  of  coffee- 
exceeds  the  combined  value  of  all  other  commodities.  The  chief  customer  of  the 
Republic  is,  of  course,  the  United  States,  with  which  50  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  trans- 
acted. Imports  down  to  the  year  1913  were,  like  exports,  on  an  ascending  scale, 
totalling  in  value  nearly  £6,000,000  in  the  last  year  of  the  series.  In  the  import  trade 
textiles  occupy  the  most  important  place,  and  this  trade  is  largely  in  British  hands. 
The  two  first  places  in  the  import  list  are  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the- 
United  States,  the  share  of  each  being  nearly  an  equal  one,  the  annual  value  in  the 
last  detailed  returns  available  being  respectively  £1,567,776  United  Kingdom,  and 
£1,522,407  United  States.    Germany  ranked  third  with  a  -trade  valued  at  £840,225. 

The  cotton  trade  is  in  a  transition  stage,  and  under  the  protection  of  high  tariffs 
several  mills  have  now  been  established.  It  ifc  stated  in  the  report  to  which  reference 
is  made  above  that  in  Medellen,  the  principal  centre  of  the  industry,  one  company  has 
set  up  200  looms,  and  5,000  spindles,  and  consumes  400,000  kilos  of  raw  cotton  a  year, 
and  that  other  firms  are  engaged  in  the  weaving  branch  of  the  trade.  Practically  all 
the  yarns  used  in  these  factories  are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  At  Barranquilla, 
also,  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  established,  and  from  this  district 
about  3,000,000  kilos  of  raw  cotton  are  exported  to  Europe.  British  machinery  has  a 
firmly-established  reputation  in  the  Republic,  and  this  market  is  certain  to  become  a 
far  more  important  one  in  the  future.  The  chief  competitors  for  this  trade  are 
American  manufacturers,  who  produce  a  lower-priced  machine  and  whose  goods  can 
be  imported  at  cheaper  freights.  A  recent  development  which  has  attracted  notice  is 
the  exploratory  work  in  connection  with  mining  for  platinum — now  a  very  highly- 
priced  metal.  Large  areas  in  the  Choco  province  have  been  carefully  drilled,  and  the 
results  are  in  many  cases  reported  to  be  satisfactory.  Petroleum  deposits  have  also 
occupied  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  much  regret  was  expressed  that  the  proposal 
for  a  concession  made  by  an  English  syndicate  two  years  ago  did  not  obtain  ratifica- 
tion.— (London  Times.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  December,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

2 
4 

20 
16 

82 

38 
2 

6 

14 

6 

14 

36 

82 

40 

6 

JAPANESE  WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  CROPS. 

H.M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  E.  Crowe,  C.M.G.)  has  for- 
warded an  extract  from  the  local  press  containing  the  following  account  (based  on  an 
official  report)  of  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  in  Japan  in  1915 : — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  especially  after  seeding,  weather  conditions  were 
very  unfavourable;  the  temperature  was  too  low  for  young  plants  to  sprout  and  even 
after  sprouting  plants  could  not  grow  normally  because  of  the  continuance  of  rainy 
weather.  However,  at  the  time  the  plants  began  to  put  forth  ears  the  weather  con- 
ditions improved  markedly,  and  this  assisted  plants  to  grow  rapidly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  a  marked  decline 
in  the  result  of  harvests,  but  later  on  it  was  found  that  such  fears  were  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  The  present  official  report,  indeed,  places  the  result  of  the  wheat  and 
barley  crops  at  23,781,981  koku,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,537,056  koku  or  11. 9  per 
cent  on  the  actual  result  for  the  previous  season,  and  of  1,987,629  koku  or  9-2  per  cent 
on  the  normal  crop.  This  figure  would  be  the  highest  ever  reached,  with  the.  excep- 
tion of  the  1913  result  when  the  total  was  25,050,454  koku,  the  figures  for  the  last  five 
years  being  as  follows:  1911,  21,904,106  koku;  1912,  22,870,321  koku;  1913,  25,050,- 
454  koku;  1914,  21,244,925  koku;  and  1915,  estimated  at  23,781,981  koku.— (The 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SALES  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA  MADE  THROUGH  ITALY." 

American  manufacturers  who  desire  to  find  a  market  for  their  goods  among  the 
European  population  of  the  Tripoli  consular  district  should  have  agents  in  some 
Italian  centre  to  push  their  wares  here.  It  is  probable  that  by  such  an  arrangement 
they  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  introducing  goods.  There  are  about  12,000 
Europeans,  chiefly  Italians,  permanent  residents  of  this  city,  and  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  Arabs  or  Bedouins. 

Such  American  articles  as  are  consumed  here  at  present  come  through  agents  in 
Italy.  There  is  no  direct  steamer  communication  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
average  local  importer  has  no  knowledge  of  or  means  to  ascertain  freight  charges  out- 
side of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  is  only  between  Tripoli  and  the  Italian  ports  that 
he  can  obtain  exact  freight  figures.  The  average  local  trader  also  feels  the  need  of 
quicker  delivery  than  could  be  effected  through  direct  trade  with  either  coast  of  the 
United  States. — (United  Mates  Commerce  Reports.) 


Koku  =  4*96  bushels. 
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HEMP  AND  FIBRE  MARKETS  IN  1915. 

The  last  year  was  an  eventful  one  as  regards  Manila  hemp,  Messrs.  Hindley  & 
Co.  write,  not  only  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  relating  to  the  war,  but  also 
because  it  marked  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  the  Government  grading  of  quali- 
ties of  Manila  hemp.  This  came  into  force  in  January  last  and  undoubtedly  created 
an  entirely  new  basis  of  trade  in  the  fibre.  It  was  anticipated  in  -some  quarters  that 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fibre  would  materially  reduce  the  production, 
but  whatever  may  happen  in  the  future  in  this  respect  it  has  not  so  far  been  apparent. 
The  new  grading  system  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  trade  generally. 
Values  fluctuated  from  £21  10s.  at  the  opening  for  basis  good  seconds,  and  closed  at 
£39  for  "  coarse,"  which  is  the  nearest  new  grade  to  the  old  standard  of  good  seconds. 

The  New  Zealand  hemp  market  was  consistently  firm.  Difficulties  in  connection 
with  Mexican  sisal,  the  absence  of  German  East  African  sisal,  with  abundant  produc- 
tion and  the  consequent  big  demand  for  binder  twine  all  tended  to  increase  the  demand, 
and  values,  which  at  the  beginning  were  £23  to  £24  for  high  point  fair,  almost  consist- 
ently advanced  to  the  closing  value  on  December  31  of  about  £38.  The  market  closed 
with  the  indication  of  reaching  still  higher  limits.  Production  increased  consider- 
ably, but  the  market  readily  absorbed  all  the  supplies. 

Mexican  sisal  also  experienced  an  extraordinary  change  in  its  control,  the  whole 
of  the  marketing  of  the  production  now  being  regulated  by  the  Comision  Keguladora 
del  Mercado  de  Henequen,  which  practically  amounts  to  Government  control.  The 
stated  object  for  this  is  that  the  producers  shall  receive  the  real  market  value  for  their 
fibre,  and  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  speculative  interests  of  taking  up 
large  supplies  of  this  fibre  at  convenient  prices  seems  to  have  passed  away.  So  small 
a  proportion  of  this  fibre  is  consumed  in  Europe  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  change 
will  be  very  slight,  but  its  influence  on  all  competing  fibres  will  be  considerable. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  Russian  supplies  led  to  a  largely  increased  consumption 
of  Indian  hemp,  the  year's  business  being  the  largest  on  record. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies  of  Russian  flax,  Italian  hemp  occu- 
pied a  much  more  prominent  position  last  year.  Exports  from  Italy  were  about 
double  the  quantity  of  preceding  years.  The  trade  was  carried  on  under  exceptional 
difficulty  owing  to  the  extreme  caution  of  the  Italian  Government  in  permitting 
exports.  Fortunately  the  1914  crop  was  exceptionally  good,  and  a  quantity  was  allowed 
to  come  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  1915  crop  has  not  turned  out  so  well,  either 
in  quality  or  quantity,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  Government  estimate  of  the  crop  is 
excessively  low.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  permits  for  the  present  season 
to  be  limited. — (London  Times.)  \  \ 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  11,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

321,802 
43,616 

110,426 
58,138 
42*151 

126,670 

173,937 
42,796 
48,675 

343,624 
13,913 
105,754 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C  P.  R  

Bushels. 

3,651,794 
1.157,957 
1,544,450 
940,673 
1,369,355 
3,443,331 
1,518,983 
996,502 
761,726 

4,551,343 
157,137 
2,125,853 
1,973,657 

Bushels. 

819,775 
322,881 
475,469 
198,099 
327,464 
2,055,338 
617,71» 
400,404 
182,734 

2,028,023 
103,057 
876,649 
973,311 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

4,793,371 
1  604  657 
2,302,257 

1,856,194 
5,739,655 
2,310,638 
1,471,165 
993,135 

7,017,515 
412,985 
3,184,605 
2,946,968 

f*.  T.  Pacific  

80,203 
171^912 

117, 224 
114,316 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

31,463 

P  n't  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

94,525 
138,878 
76,349 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..,  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

24,192,761 

9,380,922 

1,431,502 

824.870 

35,830,055 

12,192 
1,439,404 
644,069 

94,199 
235,453 
93,236 

5,339 
16,095 
5,354 

30*,587 
9,658 

111,730 
1,721,539 
752,317 

2,095,665 

422,888 

26,788 

40,245 

2,585,586 

147,645 

355,152 
53,804 
810,165 
1,938,968 

147,645 

355,152 
215,664 
1,488,848 
2,060,518 

Midland- 

151  860 
678,' 494 
98,849 

189 
22,703 

671  953 

115,218 

787,171 

50,214 
1,357,972 

471,410 
1,649,913 
1,134,864 
87,274 
1,281,133 

Kingston— 

8,624 
610,751 

41,590 
738,301 

8,920 

Montreal — 

471,410 

553,839 
32,387 
57,804 

963,788 

No.  2  

1,001,995 
1,001,086 
26,066 
133,633 

112,079 
1,391 
3,404 
•  183,712 

Halifax,  N.S  

6,668,290 

4,087,090 

323,478 

8,920 

11,087,778 

32,956,716 

13,890,900 

1,781,768 

874,035 

49,503,419 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
February  11,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Buhh4s. 

75,723 
10,418,144 
4,648,249 
3,002,226 
1,497,812 

Jjustiels. 

rJushels. 

35,400 
2,539,193 
1,096,949 
1,319,283 
411,472 
137,456 

Bushels. 

111,123 
14,380,240 
6,097,015 
4,470,124 
4,978,655 
167,090 
3,372 
3,775,440 

1,422,903 
351,817 
148,615 
69,371 
29,634 
3,372 
69,953 

Dtihflr      

2,576,950 

1,128,537 

22,219,104 

2,095,665 

6,668,290 

30,983,059 

1,973,657 

1,973,657 

Oats— 

Nn.  1  H  W 

21,192,761 

35,956,716 

122,877 
4,109,227 
1,983,947 

595,46* 

4,951 
185.811 
98,(596 
74,477 
17,596 
26,856 
14,501 

30,458 
1,955,468 
804,284 
72,821 
57,250 
363,462 
803,346 

158,28(5 
6,250,506 
2,886,927 

742,666 
74,84(5 

390,319 
2,413,939 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other       

1,596,092 

8,407,611 

422,888 

4,087,090 

12,919,589 

973,311 
9,380,922 

973,311 
13,890,900 

Barlev — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W   

No.  3  C.W  

733,587 
388,767 
64,404 
86,820 
157,924 

20,275 
1,513 

166,502 
108,106 

6,352 
40,639 

1,879 

920,364 
503,386 
70,756 
127,459 
159,803 

No.  4  i  

Feed   

1,431,502 

687,273 
78,178 
30,409 

26,788 

323,478 

1,781,768 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

37,932 
J, 753 
53 
37 
470 

725,205 
79,931 
30,460 
37 

38,402 

No.  3  C.W  

'  8,920 

29,012 
824,870 

Totals,  Flax.   

40,245 

8,920 

874,035 

35,830,055 

2,585,580 

11,087,778 

49,503,419 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  February  11,  1916,  with  comparisons  for 
two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

February  11,  1916— 

Afloat,  public  elevators  

February  11,  1915 — 

Bushels. 

22,219,104 
1,973,657 
2,095,665 
6,668,290 

Bushels. 

10,663,983 
973,311 
489,921 
4,419,488 
None  reported. 

Bushels. 

32,883,087 
2,946,968 
2,585,586 

11,087,778 

32,956,716 

5,064,717 
283.132 
1,618,640 
5,356.108 
113,441 

16,546,703 

O   CiCif*    A  FIT 

2,996,457 

49,503,419 

8,061,174 
283,132 
2,600,269 
7,975,075 
113,441 

Total  

981,629 
3,616,967 

11,438,038 

7,395,053 

19,033,091 

February  12,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

10,882,656 
4,093,630 
5,795,525 
110,719 

7,727,350 

18,610,006 
7,393,690 
9,251,729 
110,719 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

3,456,204 

Total  

20,872,630 

11,183,554 

35,366,144 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  OTTAWA,,,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Board  op  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

143.  Potatoes. — A  New  York  export  commission  house  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  of  potatoes  and  similar  products  with  a  view  to  shipment  to 
the  West  Indies,  Jamaica  and  Cuba. 

144.  Corn  brooms  and  clothes  pegs. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  obtain  the 
agency  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  a  cheap  grade  of  corn  brooms,  also  clothes 
pegs.    Large  business  could  be  done  at  present. 

145.  Fish  boxes. — A  Newfoundland  fish-packing  concern  requiring  one  million 
to  one  million  and  a  half  wooden  boxes  a  year,  in  sizes  1,  2,  5  and  10  pounds,  desires 
to  enter  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Sample  boxes  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  firm. 

146.  Floor  canvas,  etc. — An  important  importing  and  exporting  firm  in  New- 
foundland asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oilcloth,  floor  canvas  and 
moroccos. 

147.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  army  rations,  builders'  hardware,  automobiles, 
bicycles,  etc.,  etc. — A  London  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  following  articles:  Evaporated  vegetables,  dried  fruits,  tinned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tinned  fish  such  as  salmon,  lobsters,  herrings,  sardines  (in  olive  oil), 
army  rations,  tinned  peas  or  beans,  and  pork  and  beans.  They  also  state  they  can 
secure  good  contracts  for  builders'  hardware,  automobiles,  bicycles  (cheap),  motor- 
cycles, foodstuffs  (canned  or  dried),  paints  (cheaper  grades),  boots,  shoes,  hosiery, 
knitted  underwear,  etc.,  etc.    For  further  information  see  page  393. 

148.  Transport  chassis. — A  firm  in  London  have  been  asked  to  procure  transport 
chassis  for  some  of  their  clients.  They  state  that  the  orders  will  be  very  large  if  the 
desired  article  is  forthcoming.   For  further  information  see  page  393. 

149.  Fish. — A  London  firm  of  provision  merchants  and  fish  curers  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of  fish. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    {Price,  45  cents). 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

With  France. 
'With  Germany. 
With  United  Kingdom. 
With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  Tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Reports    of    Trade   Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Frep.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exch  nge  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai, 
Cable  Add)  ess,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Cjmercij  Apaitado  129 C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

PhilJippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

(  .  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting     Trade     Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
i,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab'e 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  -Commissioner,  Sun  Building 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring   Gardens,   Manchester.    Cable  Ad- 

dress,  Cantracom.  , 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Bldg.,  East  Parade, 

Leeds. 

J.   T.   Lithgow,    87   Union   Street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 

C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

It.  EL  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.or   Box    673,  Durban*, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British    onsul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General  of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivoscock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  January  19,  1916. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE. 

Figures  relating  to  the  Commonwealth  financial  operations  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1915  were  made  available  recently.  They  showed  an  increase  of  £358,481  in  the 
customs  revenue  for  the  half-year,  and  of  £131,221  in  the  revenue  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment. Forty  per  cent  of  the  customs  increase  occurred  in  the  month  of  December. 
In  the  postal  department  every  state  showed  an  increased  total  of  receipts.  The  details 
concerning  the  revenue  are  given  in  the  appended  tables: — 

Net  Customs  Revenue. 


Six  Months  ended 

States.                                                            December  31.  December  31. 

1914.  1915. 

New  South  Wales                                                           £3,545,651  £3,759,981 

Victoria                                                                            2,177,810  2,358,005 

Queensland                                                                          830,337  836,708 

South  Australia                                                                     496,712  458,970 

Western  Australia                                                              442,521  429,899 

Tasmania                                                                            111,560  118,350 

Northern  Territory                                                                 6,911  8,070 


Total   £7,611,502  £7,969,983 


Net  Post  Office  Revenue. 


Six  Months  ended 

States.                                                            December  31.  December  31. 

1914.  1915. 

New  South  Wales                                                         £   871,855  £  927,728 

Victoria                                                                              622,534  659,578 

Queensland                                                                         338,952  356,075 

South  Australia                                                                    195,553  208,872 

Western  Australia                                                             166,727  171,200 

Tasmania                                                                             SI, 229  83,915 

Northern  Territory                                                                  453  1,156 


Total   £2,277,303  £2,408,524 


FEDERAL  FINANCE. 

On  December  31,  1915,  the  number  of  Commonwealth  notes  in  circulation  was 
13,974,217,  representing  a  value  of  £41,766,122,  and  the  gold  coin  held  in  reserve  by 
the  treasurer  amounted  to  £14,965,317. 
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The  number  of  maternity  allowance  claims  granted  for  the  six  months  was  given 
as  67,757,  as  compared  with  71,031  in  1914,  and  68,632  in  1913.  The  old-age  pensions 
in  force  on  December  31  were  91,904  in  number,  and  the  invalid  pensions  for  which 
the  Commonwealth  was  liable  amounted  to  21,757. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  5,720  claims  for  pensions  under  the  War  Pensions  Act 
had  been  lodged.  Of  these  2,876  had  been  granted  prior  to  December  31,  669  had 
been  rejected,  and  24  had  been  cancelled,  while  five  of  the  recipients  had  died.  The 
annual  liability  of  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  to  the  pensions  granted  is  £90,170. 

THE  SECOND  COMMONWEALTH  WAR  LOAN. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  success  of  the  first  Commonwealth  war  loan  appeared 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  615  in  which  it  was  shown  that  while  subscriptions  were 
invited  for  only  £5,000,000  the  amount  subscribed  and  accepted  by  the  Government  was 
£13,380,000. 

The  subscription  list  of  the  second  (internal)  war  loan  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  opened  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  closes  on  January  31.  Patriotic  appeals  are 
being  made  through  the  press  to  every  citizen  to  participate  in  this  loan  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  As  in  the  first  loan,  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  war  purposes  only 
and  investors  have  the  choice  of  inscribed  stock  or  of  treasury  bonds.  The  interest  is 
at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  and  the  principal  is  repay- 
able on  December  15,  1925,  at  the  State  capitals. 

Bonds  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  £10,  £100,  £500  and  £1,000,  payable  to 
bearer.    Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  amounts  of  £100  and  multiples  of  £10  above  £100. 

Subscriptions  are  payable  in  easy  instalments  as  follows :  On  application,  £10 ;  on 
February  29,  £15;  on  March  31,  £20;  on  April  28,  £25;  and  on  May  31,  the  balance 
of  £30  per  cent. 

A  full  six  months'  interest  is  payable  on  June  15,  and,  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  instalments  are  spread  over  a  period  of  four  months,  the  accrued  interest 
represents  a  bonus  of  1J  per  cent,  making  the  actual  cost  of  the  investment  £98  10s.  Od. 
per  cent. 

All  bonds  and  all  transfers  of  inscribed  stock  will  be  free  of  Commonwealth  and 
State  stamp  duty,  and  the  interest  will  be  free  of  Commonwealth  and  State  income  tax. 
Bonds  and  inscribed  stock  will  be  accepted  at  par  in  payment  of  probate  and  succes- 
sion duty  due  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Associated  Banks  will  take  war  loan  bonds  for  safe  custody  free  of  charge. 

ENEMY  SHAREHOLDERS  IN  AUSTRALIAN  COMPANIES. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  all  persons  of  enemy  origin, 
whether  naturalized  or  not,  must  be  struck  off  the  list  of  shareholders  of  all  Austra- 
lian companies  within  three  months  has  caused  considerable  perturbation  in  commer- 
cial circles.  In  the  case  of  shareholders  who  have  resided  in  Australia  from  childhood, 
or  over  a  long  period  of  years,  it  is  stated  each  case  will  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
but  the  rule  is  intended  for  general  application  and  the  circumstances  which  will 
warrant  any  exception  therefrom  must  be  of  very  special  character. 

The  general  view  of  the  edict  is  not  antagonistic  but,  obviously,  the  question  is 
how  are  these  enemy  shareholders  to  be  removed.  They  have  three  months  to  dispose 
of  their  holdings  and  more  detailed  particulars  are  shortly  looked  for  to  show  how  the 
desired  result  can  be  attained.  In  a  number  of  cases,  there  are  both  London  and 
Australian  registers  of  shareholders,  and  the  decision  may  be  in  conformity  with  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial  authorities. 

Further,  no  transfer  of  land  to  a  person  of  enemy  nationality  or  enemy  origin 
will  in  future  be  allowed.  Presumably,  actual  holdings  are  not  being  interfered  with 
but,  as  the  official  notification  has  not  yet  been  gazetted,  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the 
point. 
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LARGE   WHEAT   SALE   BY   COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that,  after  protracted 
negotiation,  a  sale  of  200,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  had  been  made  to  the  British 
and  Trench  Governments.  Neither  the  terms  on  which  the  sale  was  made,  nor  the 
f.o.b.  equivalent,  have  been  disclosed.  At  a  recent  date,  it  was  announced  that  the 
purchasing  Governments  had  agreed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  200,000  tons  of  the  wheat 
ordered  in  flour.  It  is  proposed  to  ship  20,000  tons  of  flour  (equivalent  to  about 
30,000  tons  of  wheat)  per  month  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  cause  the  mills  in 
the  producing  states  to  work  24  hours  daily.  In  addition  to  the  extra  employment 
thus  afforded,  it  will  effect  a  saving  of  about  one-third  of  the  freight,  as  flour  occupies 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  space  that  would  be  taken  up  by  its  equivalent  in 
wheat. 

i  THE   AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  YIELD. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  recuperative  capacity  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
afforded  when  the  official  estimates  of  the  current  season's  wheat  yield  are  set  against 
the  actual  production  of  the  cereal  in  the  drought  year  1914-15.  The  harvest  which 
is  now  being  garnered  will  undoubtedly  mark  a  new  record  in  output,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  figures,  which  are  set  out  below,  may,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
states,  prove  to  be  an  understatement  of  the  quantities  that  will  be  marketed.  For 
securing  something  approaching  a  comparison  between  normal  seasons,  when  so  much 
obtrudes  that  is  decidedly  abnormal,  the  returns  for  1913-14  are  reproduced  thus: — 


(Estimated) 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,940,947 

50,572,465 

12,802,044 

62,000,000 

South  Australia  

3,527,428 

27,275,229 

..    ..  13,331,350 

2,621,325 

23,190,521 

1,585,087 

1,000,000 

384,220 

400,000 

Commonwealth  

.    ...    ..  103,352,833 

24,861,051 

164,438,215 

The  compilation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  current  season,  is  informative, 
inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  probable 
exportable  surplus.  Eeckoning  the  food  and  seed  requirements  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  about  33,000,000  bushels,  which  is  a  liberal  allowance  in  view  of  the  tem- 
porary absence  from  Australia  of  some  thousands  of  consumers,  there  would  appear  to 
be  in  sight  a  superabundance  of  not  less  than  131,438,000  bushels,  for  the  bulk  of  which, 
in  the  form  of  either  grain  or  flour,  shipping  accommodation  will  need  to  be  found. 
In  previous  seasons  the  exports  have  been  as  under: — 


Wheat.  Flour.  Total. 

Bushels.  Eq.  Bushels.  Bushels, 

1S11   55,147,840  8,794,550  63,942,390 

1912   32,604,248  8,404,700  41,008,948 

1913   42,922,887  11,082,900  54,005,787 

1914   62,878,122  8,710,850  61,588,972 


Total   193,553,097  36,993,000  220,546,097 


EMBARGO  ON  EXPORT  OF  HIDES. 

On  January  14,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  announced  that  an  embargo 
had  been  placed  on  the  exportation  from  the  Commonwealth  of  wet  salted  hides  of 
45  pounds  weight  or  over,  and  on  certain  classes  of  dry  hides.  An  embargo  had  been 
in  effect  for  some  considerable  time,  but  this  was  only  applicable  to  neutral  and  all 
enemy  countries.    Large  shipments  of  hides  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  made 
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from  Australia  to  Canada,  and  these  were  continued  up  to  the  departure  of  the  last 
mail  steamer  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver.  It  is  not  considered  that  the  embargo  on 
heavy  hides  will  materially  affect  Canadian  tanning  industries  to  which  lighter  weights 
were  generally  exported.  The  result  of  the  drought,  especially  in  Queensland,  has 
caused  an  immense  shortage  in  available  supplies  as  compared  with  normal  years. 
Prices  have  recently  advanced  to  beyond  Canadian  parity  of  values  to  be  obtained 
from  other  sources,  caused  through  the  lack  of  supplies  and  the  consequent  competi- 
tion between  Australian  tanners  for  requirements  necessary  for  war  equipment  and 
the  local  trade. 

Recently  the  Leather  Trades  Advisory  Committee,  comprising  representatives  of 
the  tanners,  boot  manufacturers  and  the  defence  authorities,  advised  that  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  leather  in  Australia  to  carry  out  the  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  equipment  of  troops.  As  a  consequence  of  that  advice,  the  embargo  has  now  been 
made  more  drastic.  On  expert  authority,  it  is  stated  that,  apart  from  the  domestic 
demand,  Australian  tanners  have  now  military  orders  on  hand  which  will  take  about 
450,000  hides  to  complete. 

The  orders  being  executed  by  Australian  tanners  comprise,  in  part,  240,000  sides 
of  upper  leather;  190,000  sides  of  sole  leather;  160,000  sides  chrome  leather;  40,000 
harness  and  bridle  backs;  26,000  horse  hide  tongues;  750  tons  necks  and  bellies; 
105,000  pairs  of  leggings,  and  1,150,000  neck  straps. 

EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS  IN  1916. 

In  ordinary  years,  any  surplus  of  Australian  dried  fruit — raisins,  lexias,  sultanas, 
currants,  apricots,  etc. — beyond  domestic  requirements  was  shipped  oversea,  at  a  con- 
siderable concession  on  the  local  prices  to  meet  competition  from  other  coiuntries  in 
the  world's  markets.  The  Australian  dried  fruit  industry  was  established  and  has 
been  maintained  by  heavy  customs  duties  (the  present  tariff  on  raisins  and.  currants 
being  6  cents  per  pound),  hence  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation prohibiting  the  export,  except  by  special  permission,  of  dried  fruits  on  the 
ground  that  the  interests  of  the  consumers  must  be  conserved.  At  present,  the  prices 
ruling  in  England  are  at  least  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Australia,  and  if  an  unre- 
stricted export  were  permitted,  it  is  claimed,  a  scarcity  would  prevail  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  surplus  for  the  coming  season,  after  the  domestic  demand  is  filled,  avail- 
able for  export  will  approximate  2,000  tons.  Owing  to  the  unusual  demand,  whole- 
sale grocers  in  Canada,  who,  in  previous  years,  imported  Australian  sultanas  and 
lexias  are  advised  to  make  early  arrangements  for  their  supplies  through  the  usual 
distributing  houses  (chiefly  in  Melbourne). 

CURTAILMENT  OF  BUTTER  SHIPMENTS. 

In  1915  considerable  quantities  of  butter  had,  through  the  drought,  to  be  imported 
into  Australia  to  supply  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  people.  Much  of  the  butter 
imported  from  California  was  of  such  inferior  quality  that  it  had  to  be  exported  to 
London  for  realization  as  pastry  butter. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  losses  of  dairy  cattle  the  production  of  butter,  in  com- 
parison with  previous  years,  has  recently  been  limited.  Hence  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Customs  has  placed  an  embargo  on  exports,  and  no  butter  can  be  shipped  unless 
production  improves  and  then  only  under  departmental  permission. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

From  the  Australian  buyers'  point  of  view,  the  iron  and  steel  markets  continue 
to  move  from  bad  to  worse.  That  a  maximum  must;  one  day  be  reached,  and  that  the 
danger-mark  may  be  close  at  hand,  is,  however,  the  view  of  some  large  importers- 
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Although  the  course  of  all  the  commodity  values  must  be  guided  by  the  duration  and 
prospects  of  the  European  conflict,  iron  and  steel  values  are  more  perhaps  directly 
under  war  influences  than  any  other  class  of  merchandise. 

The  principal  exporters  in  the  United  States  recently  cabled  that  only  5,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  are ,  available  for  the  whole  of  Australia  for  shipment,  presumably, 
from  April  to  June.  Buyers  must  cable  all  specifications  without  delay,  and  these 
are  subject  to  approval.  All  freight  in  excess  of  $30  per  ton  musf  be  paid  by  buyers, 
who  must  arrange  their  own  exchange.  0.1.1'.  quotations  for  No.  8  black  fencing 
wire — which  used  to  be  £7  10s.  ($36.50)  in  distributing  lots — give  a  laid-down  cost  of 
£17  5s.  ($83.95)  per  ton  of  2,210  pounds,  duty  paid;  while  galvanized  wire  costs  nearly 
£20  10s.  ($89.76)  to  land.  The  relative  values  of  iron  and  steel  have  reverted  to  the 
position  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  steel  commanded  a  moderate  advance  on  the 
price  of  iron.  In  recent  years  steel  has  been  the  lower  of  the  two.  Cables  quote  bar 
iron  at  the  equivalent  of  about  £18  ($87.60)  per  ton  laid  down,  and  mild  steel  at  the 
same  figure. 

Early  this  month,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  Australian  state-owned  railway  systems, 
a  cable  sent  from  this  office  in  regard  to  some  4,400  tons  of  Canadian  steel  rails  and 
212  tons  of  fishplates  brought  the  reply  that  "  demand  munition  steel  prevents  quoting 
rails." 

The  quotations  for  black  and  galvanized  tubing — for  water  and  gas — have 
hardened  considerably  and  there  is  a  consequent  falling-off  in  the  demand.  Manifests 
of  Eastern  Canadian  cargo  steamers  to  Australia  disclose  a  fair  volume  of  shipments 
in  these  lines  being  landed. 

TRADE  DOMINATED  BY  THE  FREIGHT  SITUATION. 

No  factor  has  so  much  bearing  upon  Australian  trade  at  the  present  time  as  the 
unprecedently  high  cost,  and  scarcity  of,  ocean  freights.  While  Australian  products 
can  only  find  their  way  to  the  oversea  markets  very  gradually,  the  importation  of 
goods  into  Australia  is  equally  difficult.  Stocks  of  goods  have  been  rapidly  depleted — 
many  well-known  lines  of  merchandise  being  completely  off  the  market — and  supplies 
can  only  be  renewed  at  extravagant  costs.  In  these  circumstances,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  alternative  to  a  steady  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business.  The  enormous 
expenditure  on  wages  and  military  requirements  keeps  the  demand  for  commodities 
exceedingly  active  but,  obviously,  prices  of  imported  merchandise  continue  to  advance. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  February  3,  1916. 

SUGAR  CROP  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  early  months  of  last  year  it  Avas  generally  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
sugar  to  be  obtained  for  export  from  all  the  colonies  would  be  roundly  240,000  tons. 
Though  all  customs  returns  are  not  at  hand  the  total  export  will  probably  reach 
250,000  tons.  This  is  an  increase  over  1914  of  some  20,000  tons,  and  about  10,000  tons 
above  what  is  usually  set  down  as  the  figure  for  the  most  favoured. year. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Throughout  the  year  the  weather  conditions  have  been  most  favourable  for  agri- 
culture, and  crops  of  all  kinds  now  ripening  and  to  be  harvested  within  the  next  few 
months  are  in  an  unusually  forward  condition.  Keports  from  the  various  agricultural 
societies  confirm  this,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  summary  of  the  statements 
issued  by  these  societies,  especially  as  they  refer  to  sugar. 
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REPORTS  FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Jamaica. — Advices  from  this  colony  go  to  show  that  a  fairly  good  crop  of  sugar 
is  in  prospect.  The  hurricane  of  August  last  did  great  damage  to  the  canes  in  some 
localities,  but  the  position,  speaking  generally,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  last  year. 
With  good  fortune  a  crop  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  sugar  should  be  available 
for  export. 

Trinidad. — Cultivation  looks  promising  throughout  the'  colony,  and  former  pests 
are  little  in  evidence  this  year.  The  present  position  of  the  sugar  planter  appears 
exceptionally  favourable.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  crop  for  1916  will  be  equally 
large  with  that  of  last  year,  and  will  probably  exceed  it.  One  report  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  may  reach  64,000  tons. 

British  Guiana. — As  reaping  is  not  done  in  this  colony  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year  as  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  forecast  with  any  certainty  so 
early  in  the  year.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  the 
crop  of  1916  should  come  up  to  the  average,  though  some  unusually  dry  weather  has 
been  experienced. 

Leeward  Islands. — Reports  from  the  agricultural  societies  in  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts  are  to  the  effect  that  the  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season  have  been 
better  than  for  some  years  past,  and  that  in  each  of  the  dependencies  the  crop  will 
probably  reach  15,000  tons.  The  condition  of  the  canes,  it  is  stated,  is  all  that  can 
be  desired  at  the  present  time,  and  prospects  for  a  bumper  crop  are  very  hopeful. 

St.  Lucia. — The  same  satisfactory  state  of  things  exists  in  this  island  also  in 
regard  to  its  cane  cultivation.  It  is  said  to  be  excellent  throughout  the  island.  The 
coming  crop  is  expected  to  be  considerably  over  that  of  last  year.  St.  Vincent  also 
looks  to  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  probably  250  tons  for  export. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS. 

As  previously  noticed  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  the  unusually  fine  condition  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  other  crops  in  Barbados  has  given  the  island  the  appearance  of  a 
garden.  The  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  canes  which  are  to  be 
reaped  this  year  are  some  of  the  best  that  he  has  ever  seen.  There  has  been  compara- 
tively little  fungus  disease,  and  although  the  root  borer  has  been  in  evidence  in  some 
districts,  it  is  not  thought  its  attacks  will  appreciably  diminish  the  output.  If 
weather  conditions  remain  favourable,  the  island  should  have  75,000  tons  of  sugar  for 
export.  Last  year  the  quantity,  including  the  molasses  equivalent,  amounted  to  about 
50,000  tons.  The  highest  record  ever  reached  was  in  1890  when  about  81,000  tons  were 
made,  but  as  this  was  muscovado  sugar,  the  estimate  this  year  of  75,000  tons  mostly 
in  centrifugal  sugar,  shows  greater  sugar  value  than  in  that  record  year.  The  present 
crop  will  probably  break  the  record  for  Barbadosfi  so  far  as  export  value  is  concerned. 
Basing  the  export  on  75,000  tons  it  will  be  made  up  about  as  follows : — 

33,000  tons  crystals. 

17,000  tons  centrifugal  and  muscovado. 

75,000  puns,  fancy  molasses. 

22,000  puns,  choice  molasses. 
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ESTIMATED  EXPORT  OF  SUGAR  FOR  1916. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  concerning  the  sugar  crop  of  each  island,  which 
are  condensed  from  official  advices,  the  following  table  is  made  up.  The  total,  which 
reaches  nearly  300,000  tons,  is  probably  the  largest  export  ever  made  from  the  West 
Indies. 


Colony —                                                                                         r  Tons. 

Jamaica   24,458 

Trinidad   60,000 

Barbados   75,000 

British  Guiana   100,000 

St.  Kitts-Nevis   •  15,000 

Antigua   15,000 

St.  Vincent   250 

St.  Lucia   6,250 


Total   295,958 


STEAMSHIP   SERVICE  WITH   THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  steamship  services  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies  have  become  irregular,  and  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  route  has  steadily 
diminished.  The  direct  line,  which  had  fortnightly  sailings  each  from  London  and 
Glasgow,  has  now  only  about  one  sailing  a  month  from  these  ports.  The  Leyland  and 
the  Harrison  lines,  both  from  Liverpool,  which  before  the  war  made  fortnightly  sail- 
ings, are  now  arriving  irregularly  about  once  a  month.  Steamers  of  the  Italian  line 
from  Genoa  and  Marseilles  are  not  now  sailing  on  schedule,  and  make  an  occasional 
trip  only.  The  East  Asiatic  from  Copenhagen,  calling  at  London,  has  been  discon- 
tinued; and  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  which  formerly 
made  regular  trips  from  Southampton,  have  been  taken  off.  The  Royal  Dutch  West 
India  and  the  Hamburg-American  lines,  both  plying  between  New  York  and  South 
America,  are  no  longer  making  calls  at  Barbados. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS. 

At  present  the  breadstuff  market  in  Barbados  is  somewhat  disorganized  owing  to 
the  short  shipment  of  goods  purchased  to  arrive.  This  has  caused  much  inconvenience 
to  trade,  and  in  consequence  there  is  only  in  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  immediate 
requirements,  and  prices  have  advanced,  notably  those  of  flour  and  cornmeal. 

Dried  and  pickled  fish. — The  codfish  market  is  only  moderately  supplied,  and 
ruling  prices  are  fairly  high.  The  demand  locally  is  dull,  but  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable export  recently  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  Within  the  last  week  an 
arrival  from  Newfoundland  by  schooner  of  550  casks  dried  fish,  together  with  one 
or  two  parcels  by  steamer,  are  noted.  Pickled  fish  appears  to  be  in  supply  at  present, 
with  the  price  steady  at  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Butter. — On  account  of  the  high  price  of  butter  and  substitutes,  local  consump- 
tion is  being  restricted.  Morlaix  is  now  offered  at  42  cents  per  pound,  nearly  50  per 
cent  above  the  price  a  year  ago.  Butter  from  the  local  factory,  which  is  of  low  grade, 
is  being  sold  at  20  cents  in  firkins;  and  oleo  of  good  quality,  in  cases  of  100  pounds, 
at  $10  to  $10.50  in  bond.    Lard  compounds  are  quoted  at  $12  duty  paid. 

Lumber. — There  have  been  no  arrivals  of  white  pine  for  some  weeks,  and  the  first 
cargo  therefore  should  bring  $35  to  $36  for  merchantable,  and  about  $28  for  seconds. 
Spruce  is  but  moderately  in  supply,  and  the  same  of  shingles  and  cooperage  stuff 
generally  for  which  there  is  good  demand. 

Miscellaneous. — Advices  are  that  stocks  of  hay  are  ample  for  the  present.  The 
market  is  bare  of  onions,  and  potatoes  are  but  in  moderate  supply,  the  last  sales  of 
Nova  Scotia  being  at  $2.80  a  barrel. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  BARBADOS. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  market  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  statement 
hereunder,  which  gives  the  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  other  important  imports  that 
have  come  in  during  the  last  eight  weeks,  up  to  January  21: — 


Principal  Foodstuffs  Imported. 


.t^lour 

brl 

3  829 

1  130 

111.  UcLgO. 

13  906 

6  731 

Butter 

firkins 

232 

hf.  " 

465 

25 

Lard 

79 

T  ,a  Trl  primnniiTi^ 

25 

brl 

416 

crates. 

100 

225 

Onions 

*  crates 

130 

brl. 

50 

cases, 

1,245 

Salt 

bag's 

2,982 

Fish  dried 

casks 

1,085 

drums. 

'363 

boxes. 

193 

tubs. 

25 

Fish,  pickled  

 brl. 

150 

940 

tierces. 

619 

hf.  " 

115 

554 

95 

boxes. 

150 

74 

Pollard  

700 

hf.  " 

2,594 

6,320 

6,809 

Feed  

1,025 

1,963 

Miscellaneous  Imports. 

6 

2,906 

200 

1,960 

1,016 

1,780 

399 

68 

800 

25 

3,036 

1,080 

CONDITIONS  IN  TRINIDAD. 

Eeports  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
prospects  this  year  for  cocoa  are  bright,  and  that  a  larger  area  of  sugar  cane  will  be 
reaped  in  the  coming  season  than  for  many  years  past.  The  secretary  of  the  society, 
in  his  year-end  report  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  colony,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  "  on  the  whole  the  year  1915  closes  with  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
prices  obtained  for  all  her  chief  products  *  *  *  *  *  The  colony  is  prosperous 
to-day  and  never  had  brighter  hopes  for  the  future." 

TRINIDAD  MARKET. 

A  leading  commercial  review  published  in  Trinidad  reports,  under  date  of 
December  27,  that  the  demand  for  flour  has  continued  steady  during  the  fortnight 
on  account  of  small  arrivals,  and  that  the  market  is  now  nearly  bare  of  stock;  that 
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fishstuffs,  owing  to  a  rather  large  demand  and  restricted  supply,  have  now  advanced 
in  price  in  every  line;  haddock  and  pollock  are  worth  $30  a  cask,  and  hake  $28.  Stocks 
of  potatoes,  however,  are  ample  with  quotations  at  $2  per  100  pounds.  Onions  are 
scarce. 

Cocoanuts.—  It  is  noted  that  the  principal  crops  for  delivery  through  1916  have 
been  already  contracted  for  by  American  buyers  at  quite  good  prices.  Cocoanut  oil 
is  quoted  at  87  cents  a  gallon,  cask  included. 

TRINIDAD  EXPORTS. 

The  following  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  staples  exported  for  the 
year,  will  be  of  interest: — 


1914.  1915. 

Sugar  bags.  421,756  440,001 

Rum  puns.  1,428  7,356 

Cocoa  lb.  63,447,876  54,061,452 

•Cocoanuts  No.  15,571,407  14,528,118 

Copra  lb.  2,358,154  3,986,731 

Asphalt  tons.  122,143  110,222 


BRITISH  GUIANA  TRADE  NOTES. 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  the  colony  last  year  fell  off  some  25,000 
barrels  as  compared  with  1914.  The  average  for  the  latter  year  was  about  14,000 
barrels  monthly,  and  last  year  this  fell  to  about  12,000.  Of  this  import,  7,500  barrels 
or  bags  came  directly  from  Canada,  and  of  the  remaining  4,500  to  5,000  which  came 
via  New  York,  about  20  per  cent  is  also  estimated  as  Canadian.  The  relative  import 
■of  flour  from  Canada  last  year  increased.  It  is  noted  that  the  duty  on  flour  has 
increased  5  cents  a  barrel,  and  now  stands  at  $1.15  general  and  90  cents  preferential. 
French  butter  has  advanced  about  50  per  cent  in  cost,  and  the  high  price  is  now 
restricting  consumption.  During  last  year  there  was  a  greater  quantity  of  Canadian 
butter  in  demand  than  formerly.  There  was  more  hay  and  oats  also  imported  from 
'Canada.  Pollock  continues  to  be  the  favourite  fish  imported,  but  there  is  a  scarcity 
in  the  market  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  fish  in  the  north.  Potatoes  are 
also  reported  short. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Unofficially  are  published  statistics  giving  the  quantities  of  the  principal  exports 
-of  Guiana  for  last  and  previous  years;  also  the  imports  of  leading  articles  which 
come  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  following  tables  are  summarized  from 
these  reports: — 

Canadian  and  United  States  imports  into  British  Guiana. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

164,470 

178,217 

155,460 

Meal  

2,959 

4,048 

5,016 

Oats  

24,985 

28,517 

22,044 

Hay  

 bales. 

1,965 

2,638 

3,705 

Peas  (chiefly  Canadian)   .  . 

.  .brls.  and  bags. 

6,701 

4,517 

3,167 

Lard  

.  .    .  .25  lb.  tins. 

9,140 

15,621 

9,096 

6,235 

5,911 

4,271 

394 

178 

628 

Oleo  

100  lb.  cases. 

528 

774 

426 

4,532 

4,173 

4,734 

210 

173 

387 

boxes. 

275 

305 

177 

drums. 

6 

23 

152 

10,427 

9,709 

7,701 

drums. 

824 

215 

700 

 brl. 

670 

1,145 

932 

2,936 

1,092 

2,240 

36 

35 

70 

252 

390 

348 

415 

2,940 

361 

41,209 

45,538 

50,130 

 ft. 

2,718,951 

3,837,511 

3,366,265 

454 

640 

1,160 

434 
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Exports  of  British  Guiana. 


Sugar — 

1914. 

1915. 

48,797 

30,700 

2,735 

2,506 

52,191 

62,264 

Others . 

50 

18  162 

Total 

103,773 

X  _L  <■_>  ,  U  O  -i 

Molasses .  

'77,615 

(none) 

Rum — 

3,129,502 

4,332,935 

127,272 

112,897 

Total  

3,256,774 

4,445,832 

9,582 

6,507 

212,418 

122,766 

 No. 

1,806,500 

2,184,350 

67,450 

58,424 

1,889,921 

2,090,083 

 lb. 

49,857 

59,677 

1,022,751 

1,556,765 

2,371 

2,233 

15,823,743 

20,290,208 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  February  3,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  STEEL  AND  IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  samples  of  iron  and  steel  articles  used  by  bedstead 
manufacturers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Inquiries  are  still  being  received.  Samples  have  been  despatched  to  the  Department 
to-day  for  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  names  and 
addresses  of  buyers.  The  steel  angles  would  be  required  in  lengths  ranging  from  6 
feet  2£  inches  to  about  2  feet  6  inches,  and  may  be  either  square  or  round  back,  but 
must  be  in  straight  lengths  and  true  to  gauge  which  might  be  anything  from  ten  to 
twelve.  The  flat  steel  could  be  in  long  bars  of  about  15  feet  or  short  lengths  of  2  feet 
1  inch.  The  t7<?  round  iron  submitted  as  sample  may  be  in  multiples  of  2  feet  3f 
inches  or  the  shorter  lengths.  The  l^-inch  welded  is  required  in  lengths  of  6  feet  5 
inches  and  2  feet  5  inches.  The  f-inch  is  required  in  3  feet  6  inches  or  multiples  of 
this  length.  The  welded  tubes,  rounds  and  flats  (as  per  samples)  are  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Government  hospital  folders  which  are  now  being  made 
in  very  large  quantities. 

There  exists  a  federation  of  bedstead  manufacturers  in  Birmingham  composed 
of  the  largest  firms,  and  some  arrangements  might  be  made  to  import  in  bulk,  the 
consignments  being  dealt  with  on  arrival  by  the  federation.  Canadian  firms  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  should  communicate  their  capacity,  earliest  delivery,  samples 
and  prices  delivered  Bristol  or  Liverpool. 

BEEF  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

During  the  year  1915,  according  to  the  trade  and  navigation  returns,  no  live 
cattle  were  imported,  and  all  the  beef  imported  came  as  dead  meat.  The  quantity 
imported  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below,  was  7-98 
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per  cent  above  that  in  1914,  and  the  largest  quantity  ever  imported  into  this  country 
during  any  year.  The  comparative  table  covering  the  past  ten  years  is  instructive. 
It  is  as  follows: — 


Period.  Quantity  Imported.    Declared  Value. 

Year.                                                                                 Cwt.  £ 

1906  \                                                                      5,986,789  11,115,312 

1909                                                                                   6,584,148  11,842,130 

1912                                                                                   8,654,162  15,824,680 

1914                                                                                   9,677,966  •  23,265,105 

1915   10,448,731  28,295.251 


The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  beef  preserved  other  than  by  salt  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  past  year.  The  imports  were  1,769,962  cwts.,  120-30  per  cent  more 
than  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Equally  notable  is  the  increase  in 
the  supply  of  beef  from  the  United  States.  That  country  during  the  past  year  sent 
608,908  cwt.  of  fresh  beef,  as  against  6,111  in  1912.  The  supply  of  salted  beef  from 
the  United  States  last  year  was  64,038  cwts.,  or  12,000  cwts.  more  than  in  1912.  The 
New  Zealand  supplies  also  disclosed  a  remarkable  increase,  735,226  cwts.  as  compared 
with  476,680  cwts.  last  year,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  beef  from  countries  not  separately 
given  was  also  very  materially  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  imported  from 
the  Argentine,  5,096,461  cwts.,  was  14-96  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year;  that 
from  Australia  1,245,762  cwts.,  19-68  per  cent  less;  and  that  from  Uruguay  363,613 
cwts.,  50-17  per  cent  less. 

The  total  declared  value  of  the  beef  imported  during  the  past  twelve  months  was 
£28,295,251,  or  21-68  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

TRADE  REPORT  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

A  special  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  "  best  means  of  securing  the 
position  after  the  war  of  industries  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  exchange  meet- 
ings and  British  Industries  Fair  organized  by  the  Board." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  report: — 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  where  the  national  supply  of  certain  manufactured 
articles,  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  safety,  or  are  essential  to  other 
industries,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  traders  outside  this  coun- 
try should  be  afforded  sufficient  tariff  protection  to  enable  them  to  maintain  such 
production  after  the  war. 

"  With  reference  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  many  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  enactment  of  protective  duties  on  the  industries  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  is  essential  to 
their  maintenance,  we  wish  to  report  that  in  view  of  the  following  considerations : — 

"  (a)  That  there  exists  a  strong  desire  to  respond  to  the  feeling  in  our 
Dominions  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  preference  in  trade,  and  that  there  is  also 
a  strong  desire  to  arrange  preferential  trading  with  those  who  are  our  allies  in 
the  present  war,  and 

"  (b)  That  the  present  high  direct  taxation  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money,  and  cheap  and  abundant  capital  for  the  employment  of  their  labour 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  working  classes, — 

it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  some  widely  spread  import  duties,  and  we  are  therefore 
prepared  to  recommend  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  should  be  raised  by 
reasonable  import  duties.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  import  duties  would  go  a 
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long  way  towards  satisfying  the  requests  for  special  protective  treatment  for  the  indus- 
tries which  we  have  had  under  consideration. 

"  We  would  only  add  that  in  view  of  the  threatened  dumping  of  stocks  which  may 
be  accumulated  in  enemy  countries,  the  Government  should  take  such  steps  as  would 
prevent  the  position  of  industries  likely  to  be  affected  from  being  endangered  after 
the  war  or  during  the  period  required  for  a  wider  consideration  of  the  whole  question." 

SCIENTIFIC   INDUSTRIAL   RESEARCH   AND  TRAINING. 

(a)  Larger  funds  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  and 
industrial  research  and  training.  (6)  The  universities  should  be  encouraged  to  main- 
tain and  extend  research  work  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  main  industry  or  indus- 
tries located  in  their  respective  districts;  and  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  those 
industries  should  be  encouraged  to  co-operate  with  the  universities  in  such  work, 
either  through  their  existing  trade  associations  or  through  associations  specially  formed 
for  the  purpose.  Such  associations  should  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  universities 
the  difficulties  and  needs  of  the  industries,  and  give  financial  and  other  assistance  in 
addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  State.  In  the  case  of  non-localized  industries,  trade- 
associations  should  be  advised  to  seek,  in  respect  of  centres  for  research,  the  guidance 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  scientific  and  indus- 
trial research,  (c)  An  authoritative  record  of  consultant  scientists,  chemists,  and 
engineers,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  research,  should  be  established  and 
maintained  by  some  suitable  Government  department,  for  the  use  of  manufacturers 
only. 

COPYRIGHT. 

The  United  Kingdom  copyright  law  should  be  brought  into  line  with  that  of  the 
United  States. 

PATENTS. 

(a)  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  secure  uniformity  of  patent  law  through- 
out the  Empire  should  be  continued,  (b)  The  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  the  com- 
pulsory working  of  patents  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  more  rigorously  enforced, 
and  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  secure  that  such  working  is  complete  and  not 
(as  has  frequently  been  the  case)  only  partial,  (c)  The  fullest  possible  information 
as  to  enemy  patents  should  be  given  to  British  firms  during  the  war,  and  every  prac- 
ticable assistance  for  their  use. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

(a)  All  German  and  Austrian  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  required  to  be  marked  with  an  indelible  mark  "  Made  in  Germany  "  or  "  Made  in 
Austria-Hungary,"  and  goods  imported  from  other  foreign  countries  should  be 
similarly  marked  either  with  the  country  of  origin  or  with  the  words  "  Foreign  Made  " 
or  "  Not  British."  Such  marking  should  be  in  all  cases  on  the  actual  goods,  and  not 
merely  on  the  package,  (b)  Alien  firms  and  alien-owned  companies  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  registering  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  marks  containing  English 
words,  (c)  The  Government  of  India  should  be  urged  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  trade  mark  registration  in  India. 

(d)  As  regards  the  entry  into  this  country  of  goods  bearing  infringing  trade 
marks,  there  seems  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  customs  practice  set  out  in  para- 
graph 20  of  this  report,  as  a  public  department  cannot  be  called  upon  to  undertake 
actions  for  the  protection  of  private  rights,  and  we  endorse  it,  but  there  is  an  addi- 
tional requirement  which  should  be  put  into  force,  viz. : — 
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As  a  part  of  the  information  to  the  firm  affected  by  the  infringement,  there 
should  be  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  names  of  the  consignor  and  the 
consignee,  which  have  hitherto  been  withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  customs 
have  no  power  to  give  the  required  information,  which  is  in  many  cases  actually 
in  their  possession.  In  cases  where  shippers,  or  brokers,  are  alone  concerned 
in  the  importation,  the  customs  should  be  enabled  to  require  full  information  as 
to  the  original  consignor,  and  the  actual  consignee,  as  a  condition  of  entry  of 
the  goods,  and  this  should  be  effected  by  legislation,  or  regulation,  as  may  be 
found  necessary. 

TRANSPORT  FACILITIES. 

An  impartial  tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  secure  that  no  preference  is  accorded 
to  traders  in  other  countries  by  British  shipping  companies  or  shipowners,  or  by  home 
railways;  that  is,  that  rates  charged  by  British  shipping  companies,  shipowners,  and 
railways  to  British  traders  shall  in  no  case  be  higher  under  similar  conditions  than 
those  charged  to  traders  operating  from  another  country,  the  principle  adopted  being 
that  equality  of  payment  entitles  traders  to  equality  of  services,  (b)  A  definite  policy 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  canal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  formulated,  with  a  view  to  its  being  carried  out  so  soon  as  the  national  finances 
shall  permit,  (c)  Shipping  companies  should  be  prohibited  from  charging  higher 
rates  of  freight  from  British  ports  than  from  any  North  European  ports. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  The  joint  stock  banks  should  be  invited  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  so 
soon  as  opportunity  offers,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  affording  a  greater  measure 
of  assistance  to  British  industrial  enterprise. 

(b)  All  Government  departments,  local  authorities,  and  statutory  bodies  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  moneys  raised  by  taxes  or  rates,  should  be  under  legal  obligation 
to  purchase,  so  far  as  possible,  only  goods  produced  within  the  British  Empire.  To 
meet  exceptional  cases,  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  empowered  to  grant  licenses  to 
public  bodies  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  where  special  circumstances,  including, 
for  example,  the  existence  of  a  combine  or  "  trust "  can  be  proved. 

(c)  British  financial  houses  concerned  in  the  issue  of  foreign  loans  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  urged  to  endeavour  to  secure  that  preferential  treatment  be 
accorded  to  British  contractors  and  manufacturers  in  respect  of  the  public  works  to 
be  carried  out  by  means  of  such  loans. 

TRADE  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  following  broad  principles  should  be  adopted  in  respect  of  future  trade  exhi- 
bitions :  (a)  Trade  exhibitions  should  be  held  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
(ft)  Exhibitions  should  be  exhibitions  of  manufacturers'  wares  for  traders,  and  should 
not  be  organized  with  a  view  to  attracting  the  general  public,  (c)  Exhibitions  should 
not  be  too  general  in  scope,  but  should  be  for  a  limited  number  of  branches  of  industry 
at  a  time,  according  to  the  importance  and  dimensions  of  each  particular  industry  in 
this  country,  (d)  At  least  one  year's  notice  of  the  intention  to  hold  any  particular 
exhibition  should  be  given  to  manufacturers. 

PROTECTION  OF  BRITISH  TRADE   MARKS  ABROAD. 

His  Majesty's  consular  officers  should  be  directed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  watch 
for  and  report  immediately  with  the  fullest  details  obtainable,  cases  of  the  apparent 
infringement  of  British  trade  marks,  or  attempts  to  pass  off  foreign-made  goods  as 
British. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MINISTRY  OF  COMMERCE. 

His  Majesty's  Government  should  be  urged  to  consider  anew  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  separate  ministry  charged  solely  with  the  safeguarding  and  extension 
of  British  industry  and  trade,  and  freed  from  the  regulative  duties  in  respect  of  rail- 
ways, shipping,  and  harbours,  and  the  duties  in  respect  of  labour,  which  at  present 
devolve  upon  the  Board  of  Trade. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  appointment  of  trade  commissioners,  responsible  and  reporting  directly  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  should  be  extended  to  the  principal  foreign  countries. 

THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

The  organization  of  the  consular  service  should  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  completion  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service,  with 
a  view  to  the  increase  of  its  commercial  utility. 

UNDERVALUATION  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

Efforts  should  be  made,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  consular  officers  and  the  trade 
commissioners  with  representative  British  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associa- 
tions, to  check  the  undervaluation  of  goods,  which  is  believed  to  be  widely  practised 
by  some  non-British  importers  into  countries  having  tariffs  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  BRITISH  DOMINIONS. 

Representations  should  be  made  to  the  governments  of  the  self-governing 
dominions  and  of  the  colonies  with  a  view  to  the  preferential  treatment  of  British 
commercial  travellers  in  respect  of  license  fees. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Representations  should  be  made  to  the  governments  of  such  British  possessions 
as  levy  import  duties  on  imported  catalogues  and  trade  circulars,  with  a  view  to  the 
substantial  reduction  of  such  duties  in  respect  of  the  catalogues  and  circular,?  of 
British  manufacturers. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

February  1,  1916. 

TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  question  of  how  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  affected  after  the 
war  is  one  that  is  exciting  much  interest  in  Glasgow.  The  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  passed  resolutions  advocating  the  closer  co-operation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  dominions  and  colonies  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  special  meeting  held 
on  January  28,  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
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on  December  13,  to  consider  the  question  of  trade  after  the  war.  The  meeting  unani- 
mously passed  the  following  resolutions: — 

(1)  That  H.  M.  Government  be  urged  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
of  commerce,  witfh  cabinet  rank,  in  order  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  may  in  future  be  effectively  promoted  and  safeguarded. 

(2)  That  H.  M.  Government  take  immediate  steps  to  consult  the  governments 
of  the  dominions  overseas  and  ascertain  (a)  their  views  in  regard  to  the  various  trade 
problems  arising  as  the  result  of  the  war,  especially  in  regard  to  reciprocal  trading, 
and  (b)  the  regulation  of  trade  relations  with  enemy  countries  and  the  control  of 
businesses  in  the  colonies  managed  or  owned  by  the  subjects  of  enemy  countries,  it 
being  important  that  their  views  be  first  obtained  before  any  definite  steps  are  taken 
by  this  country. 

(3)  That  H.  M.  Government  be  urged  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  subsidiz- 
ing or  otherwise  protecting  for  a  period  those  industries  in  this  country  which  have 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for- 
merly made  to  a  large  extent  in  enemy  countries. 

(4)  That  the  question  of  preferential  reciprocal  trading  relations  between  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  reciprocal  trading  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and 
allied  countries,  the  favourable  treatment  of  neutral  countries,  and  the  regulation, 
by  tariffs  or  otherwise,  of  trade  relations  with  all  enemy  countries  be  considered  by 
H.  M.  Government,  and  steps  taken  to  render  impossible  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions. 

(5)  That  the  directors  welcome  the  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  10,  that  no  privilege  should  be  given 
to  foreign  shipping  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  our  own,  and  that  the  handicap  under 
which  British  shipping  labours  in  this  respect  should  be  removed.  They  also  welcome 
his  condemnation  of  the  existing  laws  under  which  subsidized  foreign  ships  can  make 
use  of  British  ports  and  obtain  the  benefit  of  harbour  facilities  while  escaping  the  pay- 
ment of  harbour  dues,  and  they  strongly  urge  H.  M.  Government  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  effectively  remove  the  grievance. 

(6)  That  pilotage  certificates  for  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the 
Crown  colonies  and  dependencies  be  granted  only  to  persons  of  British  nationality — 
including  persons  born  in  British  colonies,  dependencies,  and  the  dominions. 

(7)  That  legislation  should  be  enacted  under  which  H.  M.  Government  shall  have 
the  power  to  insist  that  any  companies  or  firms  producing,  manufacturing,  or  trading 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  India  or  the  Crown  colonies  shall  be  "  British  controlled," 
both  as  regards  management  and  ownership ;  also  that  in  the  event  of  enemy  companies 
or  firms  being  permitted  to  reopen  or  commence  trading  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  they  shall  be  subject  to  such  control  and 
inspection  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  used  as  political  agencies  under 
the  guise  of  commercial  establishments. 

(8)  That  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  Empire  be  revised  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  naturalization  of  foreign  subjects  who  have  not  finally  divested  themselves 
of  their  nationality  in  their  native  country. 

(9)  That  the  present  consular  arrangements  are  not  of  an  adequate  nature  in 
view  of  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Empire,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  reorganize  the 
consular  service  with  a  view  to  providing  better  facilities  for  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire. 

(10)  That  H.M.  Government  be  asked  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
banking  system  in  this  country,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  steps  can  be 
taken  to  further  facilitate  and  encourage  industrial  enterprise. 
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ABERDEEN  SUGGESTIONS. 


A  special  committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  trade  after  the  war  has  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions.  These  recom- 
mend that  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  be  formed;  that  British  consuls  should  be  of 
British  origin,  with  fuller  powers  for  the  development  of  British  trade;  that  our  sys- 
tem of  education  be  revised,  with  particular  reference  to  modern  languages,  which 
should  be  made  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  universities,  and  to  scientific  study  and 
research;  that  the  teaching  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  coin- 
age be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  and  universities,  with  a  view  to  its  early  adop- 
tion in  the  national  industries;  that  British  banking  or  financial  corporations  be 
encouraged  to  open  branches  abroad  with  a  view  to  developing  British  trade  with 
foreign  countries ;  that  strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  prohibited  until  there  has  been 
full  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  disputes;  that  British  and  colonial  coastwise 
trade  and  the  Imperial  coasting  trade  with  the  British  Empire  should  be  reserved  to 
British  and  colonial  ships  and  to  vessels  of  those  nations  who  throw  open  their  coast- 
ing trade  to  British  and  colonial  trade;  and  that  foreign  shipping  should  only  be  per- 
mitted to  have  access  to  the  ports  of  this  country  subject  to  the  same  burdens  as  are 
borne  by  British  shipping,  and  that  home  shipping  should  be  protected  against  sub- 
sidized foreign  shipping.  Other  resolutions  advocate  that  foreign  subjects  and  cor- 
porations trading  or  holding  shares  in  this  country,  and  commercial  travellers  or 
representatives  of  foreign  firms  should  be  licensed;  an  amendment  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion law;  and  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  other  Dominions  and  Allies. 
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MARKET  FOR  LOCKS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  African  wholesale  hardware  merchants  and  agents  are  frequently  inquir- 
ing from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  about  the  possibility  of 
securing  Canadian-made  locks.  In  a  communication  to  'the  Department,  Mr.  Egan 
states  that  American  building  and  cabinet  locks  as  well  as  lever  and  padlocks  are  in 
popular  demand  in  South  Africa.  The  following  illustrations  are  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  locks  for  which  a  ready  sale  might  be  found : — 


No.  1. 


The  size  of  the  lock  reproduced  above  is  about  2£  inches.  It  is  made  in  a  bronze 
case,  with  bright  finish,  and  malleable  shackle  with  two  keys,  and  is  quoted  at  21s.  4d.  a 
dozen  f.o.b.  port.  These  locks  are  packed  one-twelfth  dozen  in  a  box,  weighing  9 
pounds  6  ounces  per  dozen.  The  same  lock  with  bronze  shackle  is  sold  at  23s.  f.o.b. 
port.  These  locks  may  be  master-keyed  at  an  additional  cost  of  2s.  3d.  per  dozen,  and 
may  also  be  fitted  with  spring  drop  at  a  cost  of  Is.  5d.  a  dozen. 
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Another  popular  lever  lock  in  South  Africa  is  2£  inches  in  size,  with  steel  case, 
malleable  shackle  and  gilded  finish,  galvanized  and  not  galvanized.  It  is  sold  f.o.b. 
port  at  17s.  Id.,  17s.  lid.,  and  18s.  9d.  a  dozen,  packed  one-twelfth  dozen  in  a  box,  the 
weight  per  dozen  being  8  pounds  2  ounces.  This  lock  is  also  master-keyed  at  an  extra 
cost  of  2s.  3d.  The  same  size  lock  in  brass  case  and  malleable  shackle  is  sold  at  21s.  4d. 
a  dozen,  the  price  with  bronze  shackle  being  23s.  6d. 


No.  2. 


The  above  illustration  is  for  a  lock,  with  two  steel  nickelled  keys.  The  case  is 
steel  with  a  malleable  shackle,  the  lock  being  it  inch  in  size.  These  locks  are  packed 
one  dozen  in  a  box,  with  100  dozen  in  case  for  export,  the  case  weighing  148  pounds 
gross  or  118  pounds  net  packed  in  cases  measuring  outside  9  by  16  by  26.  The  price 
is  Is.  9d.  per  dozen  f.o.b.  port. 

Another  lock  which  should  meet  with  a  ready  sale  is  similar  to  the  lock  in  illus- 
tration No.  2,  except  that  it  is  a  1^-inch  lock  and  is  heavier.  The  price  is  2s.  f.o.b. 
port.  These  are  packed  one  dozen  in  a  box  and  cased  in  100  dozen  lots,  weighing  195 
pounds  gross  or  156  pounds  net.  The  outside  measurements  of  the  case  are  12  by  17 
by  28. 
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A  fifth  lock  (If  inch  in  size)  is  shackle-bolted  at  the  nose  as  well  as  the  heel  and 
has  a  steel  case  with  two  steel  nickelled  keys,  weighing  3  pounds  per  dozen.  The  case 
lots  consist  of  50  dozen,  weighing  255  pounds  or  213  pounds  net.  The  outside  measure- 
ments of  the  case  are  12  by  17  by  18.   The  price  is  3s.  4d.  per  dozen. 


No.  3. 


The  lock  shown  above  is  a  shape  which  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The  size  is  1| 
inches  with  steel  case  and  malleable  shackle.  This  size  is  packed  one  dozen  in  a  box, 
in  case  lots  of  50  dozen,  and  is  sold  at  2s.  Id.  per  dozen  f.o.b.  port. 
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The  cut  reproduced  herewith  is  for  a  steel-cased  lock,  size  2J  inches,  finished  in 
black  enamel,  antique  coppered,  brass-plated  and  galvanized.    It  is  packed  one-half 


No.  4. 


dozen  to  a  box.  The  case  lots  consist  of  50  dozen,  weighing  275  pounds  gross  or  231 
pounds  net.  Outside  measurements  of  case  are  17  by  15  by  23.  The  price  is  4s.  7d. 
per  dozen.    The  shackle  on  this  lock  is  bolted,  heel  and  nose. 

PADLOCK  SELLING. 

A  prominent  feature  in  padlock  selling  in  South  Africa  is  from  cards  which  show 
assorted  lots  selling  at  one  price.  The  most  popular  line  of  this  kind  is  a  4s.  range, 
packed  one  card  in  a  box,  the  size  of  the  card  being  13  by  16  inches.  Case  lots  are 
50  cards  in  a  case,  measuring  outside  29  by  18  by  30. 

All  shipments  for  export  are  packed  in  new  wooden  cases,  tar-paper  lined  and 
iron-strapped. 

Cabinet  locks  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  60'  per  cent  from  price  list.  All  other 
lines  commencing  with  nigh  latches  and  dead  locks,  including  door  lock  sets,  escut- 
cheons, eyelets,  trunk  locks,  case  trimmings,  padlocks  and  miscellaneous  hardware  are 
subject  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent. 

Canadians  interested  in  opening  up  business  would  do  well  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town,  who  would  put  intending  exporters  in  touch  with  South 
African  importing  houses. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Department  has  been  notified  that  a  cable  received  from  the  Acting  High 
Commissioner,  London,  advises  the  Agricultural  Department  of  an  outbreak  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  England.  Importers  therefore  who  have 
recently  received  permits  to  import  animals  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
informed  that  such  permits  are  cancelled.  Steamship  companies  have  also  been 
informed  that  no  further  permits  will  be  issued  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months. 


TENDERS  FOR  CHINESE  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Koss,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Shanghai,  the  following  advertisement  appearing  in  the  North  China  Daily 
News  of  the  17th  ultimo,  calling  for  tenders  for  railway  cars  in  connection  with  the 
Canton-Hankow  Railway,  Hupei-Hunan  (British)  section  of  the  line: — 


CANTON-HANKOW  RAILWAY. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  supply  of  the  following  freight  cars: — 

Seventy-five  30-ton  high-sided  cars 
Seventy-five  30-ton  low-sided  cars. 

Conditions  of  contract,  drawings,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  payment  of  $5  Mexican 
at  the  office  of  the  Director  General,  Han-Yueh  Chuan  Railway  Administration, 
Hankow,  or  on  payment  of  an  equivalent  fee  at  the  offices  of  the  railway's  consulting 
engineers  or  representatives  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  New  York. 

No  tenders  will  be  received  after  6  p.m.  on  March  31,  1916,  when  they  will  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  tenderers  or  their  representatives. 

As  the  tenders  will  close  on  March  31,  there  is  little  time  in  which  to  act,  but  if 
Canadian  manufacturers  could  receive  an  initial  contract  of  this  kind,  other  and  larger 
orders  might  follow  from  China  in  the  future.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  in  London  or  New  York  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1903.) 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioners  office  has  furnifehed  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  26,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   98/  101/  per  cwt 

Liverpool   97/  101/ 

London   99/  102/ 

Glasgow   —  102/  iv 

B  ltter— 

Bristol   146/  150/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   146/  150/  n 

London   -  - 

Glasgow     -  -  n 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   87/  91/    per  cwt 

Liverpool     87/  91/ 

London   88/  94/ 

Glasgow   91/  93/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  78/  n 

London  

Glasgow   82/  M 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  „ 

London  ,  92/  96/  •, 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 

shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  29,  1916,  together  with 'quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals,  living — 

15 

21 

75 

1 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  un  enumerated — 

 Cwt. 

63,293 
17,580 

8,174 

loo  llo 
90,420 
1,422 

4,730 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

118,253 
831 
16,147 
2,388 

o,oov 
35,823 

185,798 
1,205 
43,532 
2,269 

25,068 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Cheese    

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

103,906 
40,509 
33,206 

35,858 
53,191 
14,239 

Eggs  

Poultry  

 Gt.  Hud. 

349 
23,335 
437 
231,238 
29,270 
1,008 

341 
35,896 
1,662 
323,064 
44,831 
81 

Lard  

4,720 
73,471 

156 
50,220 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Oats  

Peas  

1,549,100 
408,400 
127,400 
21,700 
24,083 
21,160 
1,556,500 

2,670,100 
293,400 
725,700 
610,700 
17,150 
132,990 
782,400 

Fruit,  raw — 

Pears.   

96,551 
1,805 
48 
5,676 

74,833 
3,007 

5,620 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manner,  commercial  representative  of  the  Government  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  Cuba  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  following'  information  on  Ger- 
many's lost  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  exports  of  Germany  to  Cuba  in  1913,  amounted  to  $9,674,000.  This  trade 
owing  to  the  systematic  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  German  exporters  had  doubted 
in  the  last  ten  years,  but  Germany  has  now  lost  the  greater  part  of  this  trade,  a  large 
amount  of  which  is  being  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  some  of  the  goods  imported  into  Cuba  from  Ger- 
many in  1913,  in  which  list  will  be  found  many  articles,  e.g.,  lumber,  paper,  fish, 
machinery,  etc.,  which  Canada  could  probably  supply,  at  equal  prices  with  other  com- 
petitors. 

STATISTICS   OF   PRINCIPAL   GERMAN  IMPORTS. 


Cement  brl.  3,421  $  3,760 

Gypsum  "  12,385  11,310 

Looking  glasses  *kilo.  162,173  65,544 

Glass  bottles  "  6,726,156  276,243 

Glass  electric  fixtures  "  395,789  75,594 

Window  glass  "  34,258  3,837 

Other  glass  "  648,883  156,156 

Porcelain  "  621,329  145,659 

Iron  manufactures  "  514,265  23,039 

Wire  "  163,850  10,103 

Knives  and  forks  "  34,578  58,836 

Other  small  hardware  "  240,079  41,478 

iron  and  stsel  manufactures  "  867,087  194,957 

Tin  manufactures  "  219,505  53,363 

Copper  manufactures  "  152,493  110,417 

Manufactures  of  other  metals  "  45,764  47,316 

Nickel  "  10,168  12,117 

Roots  and  grasses  "  146,620  20,083 

Seeds  of  grasses,  herbs  and  fruits  "  219,413  136,751 

Dyes  "  108,990  21,209 

Chemicals  "  2,828,436  102,554 

Saline  manufactures  "  346,126  22,492 

Drugs  "  36,020  23,139 

Vegetable  oils  "  3,730  2,352 

Animal  oils  "  24,298  1,484 

Soap  (common)  :   ..   ..lb.  5,006,290  219,694 

"     (fine)  "  12,409  4,924 

Perfumery  "  38,462  32,734 

Starch  "  95,654  6,831 

Cotton  manufactured  goods  kilo.  365,999  176,640 

Vegetable  fibre  manufactured  "  180,930  105,635 

Woollen  manufactures  "  59,974  67,846 

Silk  manufactures  "  3,609  14,318 

Paper  not  printed  "  5,740,385  309,595 

printed  "  102,898  81,162 

Lumber  "  95,986  16,618 

Furniture  "  147,133  59,977 

Pasteboard..  "  248,531  40,439 

Wood  cases..    . '.  "  4,689,799  106,126 

Barrels  and  staves  "  38,084  1,732 

Musical  instruments  "  450  60,392 

Machinery  for  sugar  mill  "  3,963,176  1,022,992 

Electric  machinery  "  71,552  13,930 

Pumps  "  32,949  4,439 

Locomotives  "  421,762  83,618 

Motors  "  67,214  10,636 

Other  machinery  "  1,360,088  165,006 

Machine  parts  "  556,006  122,954 

Sewing  machines  "  572  11,866 

Preserves  ,  ..-  "  35,764  16,959 

Codfish  lb.  145,131  9,516 

Sardines  "  16,635  2,921 

Other  fish  "  11,670  Z,266 
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STATISTICS  OF 

PRINCIPAL   GERMAN  IMPORTS.- 

— C  ontinued. 

 lb. 

256,330 

12,612 

12,761,937 

411,544 

 kilo. 

1,591,744 

220,542 

252,615 

2,470 

Peas  and  beans  in  tins. 

13,408 

4,772 

 bottles. 

34,669 

27,072 

81,887 

27,662 

 kilo. 

45,045 

3,605 

298,069 

97,493 

'14,144 

10,501 

1,634 

1,271 

777 

1,326 

6,334 

5,778 

*  Kilo.  =  21  pounds. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  Has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment copies  of  four  indents  (Nos.  36',  37,  38,  46)  which  have  been  recently  transmitted 
to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (including 
such  items  as  cable,  wire,  condensers,  coils,  switchboards,  lamps,  hydrometers,  etc.), 
of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in  these 
indents,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer 
File  No.  A-1723).  It  is  stated  in  the  contents  of  Mr.  Egan's  communication  that 
these  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  necessity 
for  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London  for  this  class  of  goods. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 


Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Commissioner 
D.  H.  Boss,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne. 
These  tender  forms  when  received  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File 
No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  Which  the 
tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


No.  29,508a. 
No.  29,509. 
No.  29,518. 
No.  29,777. 
No.  29,778. 
No.  29,678. 


No.  29,743. 
No.  28,830. 
No.  29,024. 
No.  29,762. 


February  23,  1916- 
23,  1916- 


March 


April 


1,  1916- 

1,  1916- 

12,  1916- 

19,  1916- 


19,  1916- 
February  23,  1916- 
April        26,  1916- 

26,  1916- 


•  349  tons  steel  boiler  plates. 

Yorkshire  iron  angles  and  tees. 
-  114  tons  copper  plates. 

42  tons  copper  rod. 
-2,450  felt  body  blocks. 

Complete    plant    for    impregnating'  electrical 
apparatus  with  insulating  varnishes  and 
solid  compounds. 
One  1,000  ampere  hour  storage  battery  with 
accessories. 

1  vertical  plate-bending  rolls,  including  tools, 
gears  and  accessories. 

1  locomotive  boiler  washing  plant  as  per  draw- 
ing. 

Electrical  equipment  for  sub-station. 


No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Melbourne  in  time  for  the  submission  of 
tenders  closing  on  February  23,  1916,  which — in  each  instance — will  necessitate 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives 
or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San 
Francisco  is  indicated  thus: — 


From  Vancouver,  March  15,  due  Melbourne,  April  8. 
From  San  Francisco,  March  21,  due  Melbourne,  April  12. 
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PROHIBITED  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Information  has  been  received  from  London  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
March,  1916,  subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  importation  into  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited,  namely : — 

All  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  including  wood-pulp,  esparto  grass, 
and  linen  and  cotton  rags;  paper  and  cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard, 
millboard,  and  wood  pulpboard,  and  manufactures  of  paper  and  cardboard ;  all  periodi- 
cal publications  exceeding  sixteen  pages  in  length  imported  otherwise  than  in  single 
copies  through  the  post;  tobacco  unmanufactured  and  manufactured  including  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  furniture  woods,  hardwoods  and  veneers,  stones  and  slates. 

These  regulations  will  not  apply  to  any  goods  of  the  description  specified  which 
are  imported  under  license,  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  'Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Sales  February  14  and  16.  Few  apples  offered;  no  Canadians.  New 
York  Greenings.  33s  6d;  Baldwins  and  Golden  Russets,  30s;  Virginia  Albermarle 
Pippins,  35  to  38s ;  Winesaps,  32  to  33s.  Boxed  apples :  Oregon  Spitzenbergs,  "Extra 
Fancy"  (size  125  to  163),  10s,  (size  210  to  250),  9s  6d,  "Fancy"  (size  125  to  163), 
9s  9d,  (size  210  to  250),  9s  3d;  Jonathans  "Extra  Fancy"  (size  125  to  163),  10s  6d; 
Yellow  Newtowns  (size  96  to  113),  lis  6d,  (size  125  to  163),  lis  6d  to  12s.  New  York 
KiefTer  pears,  8s  per  box. 

Glasgow:  February  15.  No  Canadian  apples  offered.  Virginia  York  Imperial, 
23  to  26s ;  Ben  Davis,  22  to  26s ;  Albermarle  Pippin,  34  to  36s ;  Winesap,  26  to  28s ; 
Yellow  Newtowns,  34  to  37s.  American  Baldwins,  27s;  Golden  Russet,  24  to  25s. 
Boxed  apples:  Washington  Yellow  Newtowns  (size  96  to  113),  10s  9d,  (size  125  to 
163),  lis  3d;  Winesap  (size  125  to  163),  lis  3d. 

"  In  view  of  the  information  from  Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  contained  in  our  report 
No.  50,  respecting  the  threatened  prohibition  of  fruit  importations  into  Great  Britain, 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  this  office  on  the  16th  instant,  from  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  will  be  of  interest: — 

"  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  February  3  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
prohibition  or  restriction  of  imports  of  fruit  into  the  United  Kingdom,  I  may  say 
we  cabled  to  the  High  Commissioner's  office  and  have  learned  that  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  importation  of  fruit  from  the  British 
Dominions." 
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Liverpool:  February  18.  Ontario  apples  ex  as.  Metagama:  No.  1  Golden 
Kussets,  36s,  No.  2's  32s,  No.  3's  21s  6d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis,  31s  6d,  No.  2's  24s.  Ontario 
apples  ex  ss.  Pretorian,  No.  1  Baldwins  35s,  No.  2's  31s;  No.  1  Greenings  30s  6d; 
No.  1  Russets  (slightly  withered)  31s,  No.  2's  26s  bid*.  New  York  State  Greenings, 
No.  l's  26s;  Baldwins,  30  to  31s;  Golden, Russets,. 31s  6d;  Virginia  Albermarles,  36 
to  38s.  Oregon  Newtowns  in  boxes  (size  125  to  163)  lis  6d  to  12s  3d,  California 
Newtowns  9s  9d. 

*  The  term  "  bid  "  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  fruit  was  withdrawn. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

"With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  615  under 
the  above  heading,  the  following  additions  and  amendments  have  been  made  to  the 
list  of  absolute  or  conditional  contraband  by  Royal  Proclamation  of  January  27, 
1916:— 

Whereas  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1915,  we  did  issue  our  Royal  Proclamation 
specifying  the  articles  which  it  was  our  intention  to  treat  as  contraband  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  or  until  we  did  give  further  public  notice;  and 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  certain  further  additions  to  and  amendments  in 
the  said  list: 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby  declare,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  or  until  we  do  give  further  public  notice,  the 
following  articles  will  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband,  in  addition  to  those  set  out 
in  Schedule  I  of  our  Royal  Proclamation  aforementioned: — 

Cork,  including  cork  dust. 

Bones  in  any  form,  whole  or  crushed,  and  bone  ash. 
Soap. 

Vegetable  fibres  and  yarns  made  therefrom. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  declare  that  as  from  this  date  the  following  amendments 
shall  be  made  in  Schedule  I  of  our  Royal  Proclamation  aforementioned : — 

In  item  8,  for  "  acetone  "  shall  be  substituted  "  acetones,  and  raw  or  finished 
materials  usable  for  their  preparation." 

In  item  9,  for  "  phosphorus  "  shall  be  substituted  "  phosphorus  and  its  com- 
pounds." 

In  item  26,  there  shall  be  added  after  the  word  "  parts "  the  words  "  and 

accessories." 

In  item  38,  the  more  general  term  "  lead  "  shall  be  substituted  for  the  words 
"  lead,  pig,  sheet,  or  pipe." 

And  we  do  hereby  further  declare  that  the  following  articles  shall  as  from  this 
date  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband  in  addition  to  those  set  out  in  Schedule  II 
of  our  Royal  Proclamation  aforementioned: — 

Casein. 

Bladders,  guts,  casings,  and  sausage  skins. 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621,  624  and  626.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to 
this  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  Board  of  Trade: — 

ALTERATIONS   AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations:—  '  \ 

Cotton  rags; 
Linen  rags; 
Waste  paper. 

(2)  That  the  heading  "  Railway  wagons  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading : — 

Railway  wagons  and  their  component  parts. 

(3)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  tl^an 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Canes  and  sticks,  unmounted,  whether  for  basket  making  or  not; 
Cordage  and  twine  of  manila  hemp; 
Europhen ; 
Files; 

Pocket  lamp  cases  and  cases  fitted  with  bulbs  but  not  containing  batteries; 
Rum  and  imitation  rum. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country : — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

Note. — "Not  otherwise  enumerated"  appears  as  n.o.e. ;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k. ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the 
Dominion  "  as  a.  &'m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.  s.,  viz: — 

Aluminum  sheets,  perforated  

Motorcycle  side-car  fittings,  namely,  un 
finished  castings  (bored  but  not  other 
wise  machined)  and  best  tubes  in  the 

rough  •  .'  

Braids,  tubular,  not  exceeding  \  inch  in 

width    

Chains  for  driving  cycles  and  motorcycles... 

Engineers,  etc.,  machine  and  hand  tools, viz: 
Box-nailing  machine,  suitable  for  use  in  a 

wood  ware  factory  

Machines,  embossing,  viz: — 

'  'Graphoty pes' '  ( for  embossing  metal  plates 

used  in  "addressographs").  

Machines,  printing,  viz  :— 

"Addressographs"  including  blank  or  em- 
bossed metal  plates  peculiar  thereto. . . . 

(Note :  —The  addressograph  cabinet  is 
dutiable  as  "cabinetware  n.  o.  e.,"  tariff 
item  No.  111). 
Motor-car  cover-sheets  when  imported  with 

the  cars  to  which  they  belong  

Motorcycle  side-car  fittings  : — 

Front  clips,  adjusting  clips,  rear  clips  and 
tube  clips,  being  partly  finished  and 

machined  

Paper  baking-cases  for  cakes  

Scientific  apparatus,  viz: — 

Periscopes,  portable  pocket..  

Traction-engine  tarpaulins  when  imported 
with  the  traction-engines  to  which  they 
belong  


Classification  under  Tariff  and 
Item  No. 


1 

)■  As  a.  &  m.  s.  (482)  

I 

J 

As  tailors'  trimmings  (299)  

As  belting  for  driving  machinery 
(443)  


As  woodworkers'  machine  tool  (379) 
As  embossing  machines  (166).  . .  ,  . 
As  printing  machines  (166)  

As  parts  of  motor  cars  (194  a)  

As  parts  of  side-cars  (170)  

As  paper  cut  or  shaped  for  wrappers 
or  other  receptacles  (15C)  

As  scientific  apparatus  (280)  

As  parts  of  traction-engines  (411). . . 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

5% 
5% 

10% 

10% 
25% 
Free. 

Free. 


Pref.  Surtax 
on  Foreign 
Goods. 


10% 

10% 
10% 

10% 

10% 
12*% 

10% 


Canadian  trade  may  be  affected  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  motor  car  cover  sheets 
and  motorcycle  side-car  fittings  are  valued  separately  and  charged  10  per  cent  duty 
general  tariff  with  10  per  cent  surtax  on  foreign  goods. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  car. 
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SUBSTITUTE   FOR  IRON   GALVANIZED   CORRUGATED  SHEETS. 

The  Government  has  passed  the  following-  Order  in  Council  providing*  that  when 
corrugated  cement  and  asbestos  roofing  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  iron  galvanized 
corrugated  sheets,  duty  shall  be  charged  the  same  as  on  the  latter  article: — 

Whereas  by  section  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  it  is 
enacted  that  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  any  goods  not  speci- 
fically enumerated  in  the  tariff  are  a  substitute  for  any  other  goods,  the  Governor 
may  by  Order  in  Council  declare  that  the  first-mentioned  goods  shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  for  which  they  are  a  substitute: 

And  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  "  Everite  "  corrugated 
cement  and  asbestos  or  similar  roofing  is  a  substitute  for  iron  galvanized  corrugated 
sheets  : 

Now,  therefore,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred  upon  him  by  sec- 
tion one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  and  of  all  other  powers 
and  authorities  enabling  him  in  that  behalf,  and  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  executive  council  of  that  Dominion,  doth  hereby  declare  that  "  Everite " 
corrugated  cement  and  asbestos  or  similar  roofing  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
chargeable  on  iron  galvanized  corrugated  sheets. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Omsk  writes  that  it  is  most  advisable  that  British 
firms  intending  to  do  business  in  Siberia  after  the  war  should  at  once  begin  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  country  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
must  work,  if  they  wish  to  capture  the  trade  previously  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  at  present  there  is  a  strong  anti-German  feel- 
ing in  Russia,  the  German  merchant  is  a  most  enterprising  business  man  and  will 
endeavour  to  live  down  the  present  antipathy  and  to  regain  that  hold  on  the  trade  of 
the  country  which  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  unless  British  firms  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  now  open  of  learning  what  their  German  competitors  already 
know  of  the  conditions  of  trade  with  Siberia.  Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
other  nations  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  have  an  opportunity  during  this  war 
of  gaining  a  footing  in  a  market  in  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  they  would 
have  stood  little  or  no  chance.  The  merchant  who  is  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  supply  the  articles  called  for  by  the  Siberian  business  man,  making  conditions 
as  easy  as  possible  for  the  latter,  as  his  German  competitor  has  done  up  to  the  present, 
stands  the  best  chance  of  making  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  his  goods.  In  short,  the 
British  manufacturer  must  supply  the  Siberian  merchant  with  the  article  he  requires 
and  not  attempt  to  supply  him  with  an  article  made  for  other  markets. 

There  is  also  another  point  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn.  When  appointing 
agents  in  European  Russia,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  include  Siberia.  Up  to  the 
present  many  British  firms  have  given  their  sole  agency  to  firms  in  Russia  for  "the 
Russian  Empire";  it  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  a  single  firm  cannot  cover  such 
a  large  area  thoroughly.  Moreover,  merchants  in  Siberia  object  to  working  through  » 
ai Hither  firm  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  and  paying  an  extra  commission.  Very  often  it 
happens  that  the  British  firm  imagines  that  it  has  Siberia  free  for  an  agency,  but, 
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after  a  time,  when  probably  a  small  demand  has  been  created  by  a  Siberian  firm,  the 
Russian  agent  steps  in  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  advertising  and  hard  work  done  by 
others. 

It  is  again  pointed  out  that  it  is  necessary  for  advertising  matter  and  catalogues 
to  be  in  the  Russian  language,  with  full  information,  such  as  gross  and  net  weights 
(preferably  in  pouds),  to  enable  the  intending  purchaser  to  make  an  approximate 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  laid  down  in  Siberia.  Some  British  firms  have 
already  taken  this  matter  up,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  imperative  that  the  translation 
should  be  made  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  technical  terms  in  both 
languages. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

MARKET  FOR  GLASS  BOTTLES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

There  is  a  large  demand  in  Buenos  Aires  for  glass  bottles,  which  were  formerly 
supplied  by  European  countries  and  which  the  local  industry  can  not  supply.  Local 
importers  of  siphon  soda  bottles  find  difficulty  in  securing  this  class  of  bottle.  In  fact, 
all  bottles,  such  as  soda  bottles  (including  those  with  glass-ball  stoppers),  bottles  for 
soft  drinks,  and  beer  bottles  (brown  glass),  are  much  in  demand.  One  firm  that 
formerly  handled  bottles  from  Bohemia,  Germany,  Italy  and  France  has  made  repeated 
requests  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  siphon,  soda  water,  and  beer 
bottles  in  the  United  States;  and,  although  it  has  received  offers  and  quotations,  it 
has  been  unable  to  get  into  communication  with  a  concern  which  is  in  a  position  to 
regularly  supply  its  wants. 

Importers  of  bottles  in  Venezuela  desire  that  the  net  price  be  quoted  in  the  first 
instance.  The  method  of  sending  out  offers  with  "  Price  on  application  "  should  be 
discouraged,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  sixty  days  for  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  and  a  reply  to  reach  the  writer  in  this  country.  Price  lists  from  which 
certain  discounts  are  allowed  are  also  very  little  in  favour. 

In  normal  times,  European  exporters  sold  on  a  90-day  credit  basis,  sending  draft 
with  documents,  and  permitting  the  consignee  to  make  an  acceptance  payable  in 
ninety  days.  This  method  of  payment  is  regarded  here  as  probably  the  most  popular. 
The  present  abnormal  conditions  have,  however,  greatly  changed;  but  while  some 
firms  are  willing  to  pay  cash  against  documents  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  even  at  New 
York  if  no  other  method  is  available,  this  manner  of  payment  is  greatly  deprecated. 

In  1913  Argentina  imported  1,236,211  dozen  bottles  and  flasks,  of  which  Germany 
supplied  822,327  dozen,  France  102,988  dozen,  Italy  100,113,  the  United  Kingdom 
99,190,  Austria-Hungary  30,554,  and  the  United  States  25,393  dozen.  The  total 
imports  of  bottles  and  phials  for  pharmaceutical  uses  into  Argentina  that  year 
amounted  to  3,796,773  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  (2,266,248  pounds)  came  from  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  sent  the  next  largest  shipment,  730,649  pounds;  while 
France  was  third,  supplying  669,871  pounds. 

In  1914  Argentina's  imports  of  bottles  and  flasks  totalled  875,060  dozen,  and  of 
bottles  and  phials  for  pharmaceutical  uses  2,498,078  pounds;  data  as  to  the  countries 
of  origin  are  not  available. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  OF  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Although  the  European  war  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  gradually  new  outlets  have  been  found  for  the  crops, 
higher  prices  have  been  paid  and  conditions  generally  speaking  have  assumed  very 
much  their  normal  appearance.  For  many  years  past  the  colony  has  had  a  highly 
favourable  payment  balance,  capital  accumulating  owing  to  the  long  period  of  success- 
ful sugar  cultivation  in  Java,  worth  millions  of  pounds.  Huge  sums  have  been 
expended  on  rubber  cultivation  and  in  developing  export  trade  in  different  products. 
Thus,  the  value  of  the  exports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  amounted  in  1914  to 
£35,426,680. 
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Among  the  articles  imported  we  would  mention  automobiles,  imported  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1914  at  a  value  of  £123,821 ;  from  Great  Britain,  £29,301 ;  Germany, 
£23,945;  France,  £27,410;  Belgium,  £13,862;  Italy,  £18,904;  Straits  Settlements, 
£14,493;  and  from  other  countries  at  a  value  of  £20,164.  Bicycles  were  imported  at  a 
value  of  £67,553.  The  roads  of  Java  are  splendid,  and  although  everybody  seems  to 
have  his  own  motor  car,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  a  fairly  large  number  of  cars  and 
motorcycles  can  annually  be  placed  here.  Thus,  during  1915  not  less  than  224  Ameri- 
can cars  were  imported,  and  the  total  imports  of  automobiles '  into  Java  amounted  to 
1,027  cars  at  a  value  of  £321,964.  Java  is  annually  visited  by  a  number  of  automobile 
dealers  who  all  without  exception  have  reported  good  prospects  for  business  in  Ameri- 
can cars.  The  trade  in  automobile  accessories  and  tires  is  large.  The  total  value  of 
rubber  tires  for  automobiles  imported  into  Java  during  last  year  amounted  to  £124,192. 
Another  trade  of  considerable  proportions  is  the  import  of  cheap  clocks  and  watches, 
chiefly  sent  from  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  import  of  canned 
goods  from  Australia  is  considerable.  American  beer  is  chiefly  consumed  and  in  this 
respect  something  should  be  done  in  English  products.  Biscuits,  butter,  margarine,, 
fish,  meat,  and  milk  are  big  items  for  import.  Silk  cloth  and  half-silk  cloth  as  well 
as  woollen  cloth  are  important  articles  of  trade,  in  which  a  huge  turnover,  annually 
increasing,  can  be  reckoned  with.  In  regard  to  flour,  not  less  than  about  100,250,000 
pounds  were  imported  into  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  total  value  of  machinery 
imported  in  1914  was  £2,177,297. 

The  number  of  sewing  machines  imported  into  Java  during  1914  is  given  at 
26,589,  of  which  the  greater  part  came  from  this  country,  with  the  Netherlands  as  a 
good  second.    Not  less  than  2,430  typewriters  were  imported. 

The  increased  requirements  of  the  various  ice  factories  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
have  caused  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid  to  increase  the  output.  The  demand 
is  quite  considerable. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

CONDENSED  MILK  POSSIBILITIES  IN  BURMA. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  imports  into  Burma  of  condensed  and  pre- 
served milk  amounted  to  only  6,647,918  pounds,  valued  at  $636,190,  as  compared  with 
9,307,004  pounds,  valued  at  $802,880,  in  the  preceding  year.  This  large  decrease  was 
due  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  on  account  of  the  war.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  44,801  pounds  to  31,951  pounds.  During  the  twelve  months  from 
October  1,  1914,  to  September  30,  1915,  however,  imports  of  milk  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  50,237  pounds.  During  this  period  the  total  imports  of  condensed 
and  preserved  milk  amounted  to  only  5,710,379  pounds,  valued  at  $613,290.  The 
highest  record  was  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914,  when  imports  amounted  to 
9,307,004  pounds,  valued  at  $802,880.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  large  quan- 
tities will  again  be  imported  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  with  the  resulting  hard  times. 

Preserved  milk  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  this  province  by  the  Burmese  and 
Chinese  communities.  The  thick,  sweet  condensed  milk  is  preferred.  This  is  not  used 
as  a  beverage  or  for  cooking,  but  is  spread  on  sweet  English  biscuits  and  eaten.  The 
largest  share  of  the  preserved  milk  trade  is  in  this  thick,  sweet  milk.  The  European 
and  American  communities  consume  the  unsweetened  evaporated  or  natural  milk. 
This  trade,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 

The  only  American  milk  imported  at  present  is  the  unsweetened  evaporated. 
American  manufacturers  of  the  sweet,  thick,  condensed  product  should  make  an  effort 
to  get  a  share  of  Burma's  trade.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  a  large  amount  of  advertis- 
ing. The  brands  now  on  the  market  are  well  known,  and  have  for  years  been  exten- 
sively advertised  in  the  newspapers,  on  theatre  programmes,  and  especially  by  moving- 
picture  exhibits  throughout  the  province. 

The  American  consulate  has  received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  was  a  partner  in  a 
firm  which  until  recently  owned  one  of  the  largest  retail  grocer^  and  provision  shops 
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in  Kangoon.  This  man  now  desires  to  secure  the  representation  of  American  pro- 
ducts, especially  condensed  milk.  His  proposition  is  that  he  be  appointed  a  travelling 
agent  for  American  manufacturers  for  Burma,  India,  and  Ceylon,  his  compensation 
to  consist  of  a  commission  on  all  sales  made,  and  that  all  travelling  and  advertising 
expenses  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers.  He  would  place  all  orders  through  prominent 
firms  in  each  trading  centre. — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA  FOR  1915. 

The  complete  figures  for  the  trade  of  1915  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  the  sta- 
tistics which  have  been  furnished  indicate  a  somewhat  remarkable  increase  in  the 
Argentine  export  trade.  The  full  figures  shown  in  the  table  below  refer  to  the  five 
years  ending  1914,  and  bring  out  vividly  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  internal  crisis  and 
the  outbreak  of  war  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  year  1914 : — 

Year.                             -  Imports.  •  Exports. 

1910..    ..■   £69,657,555  £73,787,337 

1911   72,635,779  64,296,542 

1912   76,208.607  95,126,981 

1913    83,436,149  95,743,474 

1914   53,825,327  69,159,236 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year 
1914  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  over  £56,000,000.  This  fact  gives  great 
significance  to  the  character  of  the  increase  in  the  export  trade  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year,  the  latest  date  for  which  the  figures  are  available.  The  reported 
value  of  exports  during  this  period  was  £82,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  the 
total  for  the  full  calendar  year  1914.  On  the  other  hand,  the  import  trade  for  the 
same  period,  which  had  a  value  of  £31,500,000  in  1914,  fell  away  to  £14,250,000.  Com- 
ment upon  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  export  trade  was  made  in  the  Times  when 
the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1915  were  available,  and  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  large  shipments  to  certain  Scandinavian  ports  of  goods  which  it  was 
reported  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  time  were  believed  to  be  destined  for  German  use.  It 
is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence  that  wheat  shipments  from  Argentina  to  Scandi- 
navia were  reported  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  usual  during  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  Much  the  same  thing  occurred  with  other  cereals.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
month  twenty-nine  steamers  carrying  98,210  tons  of  maize  and  over  6,000  tons  of  lin- 
seed left  for  Scandinavian  ports,  and  six  other  vessels  cleared  for  somewhat  vague 
ultimate  destinations.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  British  and  French  exporters 
in  Buenos  Aires  who  refused  themselves  to  engage  in  any  trading  with  the  enemy 
should  have  watched  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  and  suspicion  these  abnormal  ship- 
ments to  Scandinavian  ports. 

The  export  trade  from  Argentina  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  half  of 
last  year  amounted  in  value  to  £15,100,000,  an  increase  in  round  figures  of  £3,500,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  import  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period 
suffered  a  serious  shrinkage,  being  valued  at  £7,000,000,  compared  with  £11,600,000  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1914.    Imports  from  Germany  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  general  outlook  for  agricultural  interests  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sugar  crop,  which  has  suffered  serious  damage  from  frosts.  The  area 
under  wheat  for  the  present  season  has  been  considerably  increased,  which  more  than 
counterbalances  the  reductions  shown  in  official  statistics  of  the  lands  planted  out 
with  linseed  and  oats.  It  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  was  3,000,000  tons,  of  linseed  800,000  tons,  and  of  oats  75,000  tons. 
An  increase  in  these  figures  is  expected  if  the  favourable  weather  continues  and 
present  threshing  returns  are  maintained. 

With  regard  to  the  wool  clip,  which,  during  the  past  three  seasons  has  left  avail- 
able for  shipment  between  400,000  and  485,000  bales,  a  large  proportion  of  this  is 
usually  consigned  to  the  continent.  The  interesting  news  has  now  been  circulated 
that  the  bulk  of  the  new  wool  has  been  bought  on  German  account  and  will  be  stored 
in  Argentina  until  after  the  end  of  the  war. —  (London  Times.) 
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LOCAL   INDUSTRIES   IN    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  correspondence  on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  local  industries  has 
been  followed  with  great  interest,  not  only  by  the  people  of  Johannesburg;,  but  by 
practically  the  whole  of  the  industrial  community  throughout  South  Africa.  Manu- 
facturers and  generally  people  who  have  given  the  question  their  careful  considera- 
tion for  a  long  time  past,  are  (states  the  Star)  all  agreed  as  to  the  useful  work  being 
done  by  those  who  have  taken  up  the  subject  and  are  urging'  the  necessity  of  steps 
being  taken  to  foster  and  encourage  local  industries  in  a  businesslike  manner.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  apathy  and  of  indifference  on  the  subject,  which  made 
it  difficult  for  anything  practical  to  be  achieved. 

A  representative  of  the  Star  has  interviewed  Mr.  Ernest  Chappell,  President  of 
the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Chappell  said:  Generally  speaking, 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  present  prevailing  (in  which  increased  prime  costs  and  the 
higher  freight  and  importing  charges  are  outstanding  features)  provides  a  strong- 
stimulus  to  all  South  African  manufacturers  already  established,  and  is  giving  them 
an  impetus  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them  when  they  will 
again  have  to  face  competition  from  outside  sources.  All  the  industries  are  benefit- 
ting; the  milling  industry,  the  woodworking  industry,  the  sweetmaking  industry, 
the  harnessmaking  industry,  boot  manufacture,  blanket  manufacture,  the  tanneries, 
bacon  manufacture,  clothing  manufacture,  and  sundry  provision  manufacturers  of 
various  kinds.  It  may  fairly  be  stated  that  in  this  respect  the  war  has  constituted 
the  finest  assistance  for  our  local  manufacturers  that  they  could  possibly  have  had. 
Moreover,  the  sentiment  of  the  country  generally  in  regard  to  South  African  manu- 
facturers has  undergone  a  very  material  change  during  recent  years.  People  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  desirability  of  working  in  the  direction  of  making  the  coun- 
try more  self-supporting  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  idea  whch  was  put  forward  some  few  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  wholesale 
merchants  are  averse  to  encouraging  local  manufacturers  is  altogether  erroneous. 
The  wholesale  merchants  do  a  huge  trade  in  local  manufactures,  and  that  trade  is 
steadily  increasing  year  by  year. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed 
in  dealing  with  local  manufactures  have  been  difficulties  created  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  And  even  now  these  difficulties  have  by  no  means  been  removed.  South 
African  manufacturers  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  uniformity  of  quality  and 
regularity  of  production  are  conditions  absolutely  essential  and  fundamental  to 
success  in  any  manufacture.  The  purchaser  must  always  know  what  he  is  going  to 
get.  That  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  large  manufactures  of  the  world  have 
been  built  up.  Carelessness  as  to  quality,  indifference  as  to  turn-out  and  general  "  get 
up  "  are  faults  from  which  some  South  African  manufacturers  still  suffer.  And  it  is 
the  merchant  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  community  who  is  constantly  instill- 
ing these  facts  into  the  minds  of  local  manufacturers. 

The  Munitions  Committee  is  hard  at  work  endeavouring  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  increase  the  existing  scope  of  engineering  manufactures  in  order  to  cover  a  larger 
proportion  of  South  African  demands  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Although  the 
progress  in  this  direction  cannot  be  said  to  be  great,  still  progress  is  being  made  and 
engineering  supplies  of  one  kind  and  another  are  being  produced  here  to  an  extent 
unknown  before.  The  difficulties  in  many  directions  are,  of  course,  financial,  but  the 
present  moment  cannot  in  any  case  be  said  to  be  a  favourable  one  in  which  to  ask 
anybody  to  sink  capital  in  new  manufactures,  however  tempting  the  results  may  be 
made  to  appear — and  this  point  is  of  overwhelming  importance  in  attempting  any 
review  of  the  position. — {The  African  World.) 

JAPANESE   TRADE. FOR  1915. 

Mr.  Minora  Oka,  director  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  takes  the  occasion  of  the  new  year  to  give 
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a  review  of  what  the  country  has  achieved  during-  the  year  just  concluded  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  fields  under  the  restrictions,  or  rather  stimulations,  the  war 
has  given. 

The  excess  in  exports  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  last  year  at  160,000,000  yen 
in  round  figures,  he  begins,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with  unemployable  money, 
but  the  war  effects  did  not  end  there.  On  the  contrary  new  lines  of  industry  have 
arisen  in  goodly  numbers  to  cope  with  the  tendency  the  war  has  created. 

Among  those  lines  which  have  been  created  in  this  country  under  the  war's 
influences  are  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  and,  drug  manufacturing  and  the  weaving  of  vic- 
toria lawns,  while  among  those  lines  which  have  been  further  stimulated  by  the  war 
are  woollen  weaving,  glass  milling,  distillation  of  wood  and  coal,  phosphate  industry, 
soda  industry,  celluloid  manufacturing,  rice  paper  milling,  battery  manufacturing, 
glycerine  industry,  dairy  farming,  and  many  other  interesting  lines. 

Even  the  hardest  of  all  chemical  industries,  the  alkali  industry,  is  being,  says  he, 
promoted  by  a  certain  business  man  quite  well  equipped  with  money  and  other  means 
necessary  for  success  in  this  line  of  industry,  a  new  factory  being  now  under  con- 
struction in  a  certain  part  of  Kyushu. 

The  most  urgent  of  all  those  lines,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  is  also  being 
developed,  but,  he  remarks  with  regret,  the  result  attained  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. While  the  country  wants  1,200,000  /tons  a  year  the  whole  product  is  often 
seen  to  fall  short  of  a  point  of  300,000  tons  a  year.  The  only  consolation  is  that  the 
Government  iron  works  at  Edamitsu  has  been  able  to  redeem  all  the  losses  it  has  sus- 
tained since  its  inauguration  after  a  year  of  war  activity. 

To  sum  up,  the  country  is  now  stepping  the  way  Germany  has  stepped  before  to 
place  the  country's  industry  on  a  completely  workable  basis;  and  it  is,  he  says  with 
emphasis,  earnestly  hoped  that  the  development  thus  far  achieved  will  be  continued 
slowly  but  steadily  and  without  hitches. 

Thus  the  lines  of  industry  which  the  country  has  sorely  needed  but  not  possessed 
have  been  fairly  well  developed  thanks  to  the  war's  stress,  but,  argues  he,  the  country 
is  being  faced  with  a  graver  problem,  which  is  no  other  than  the  necessity  of  finding 
markets  for  the  superfluous  turnovers  of  those  lines  an  China  and  the  South  Seas  in 
the  face  of  hard  competition  from  western  manufacturing  nations. 

To  solve  this  problem  and  at  the  same  time  to  cope  with  changes  in  China's  tariff, 
advises  Mr.  Oka,  Japanese  manufacturers  will  be  best  advised  to  shift  their  factories 
to  China  or  other  countries  Where  they  find,  the  largest  market  for  their  goods. 

China  will  have  to  raise  her  tariff  on  imported  goods  from  the  slight  figures  she 
now  enforces  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  sooner  or  later,  though  in  view  of  the  grave 
consequences  the  Government  will  exercise  its  power  to  prevent  China  from  resorting 
to  the  measure  at  an  early  date,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  China  will  be  induced 
to  keep  to  the  present  figures  forever.  When  the  proposals  made  by  China  before  all 
the  powers  were  compelled  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, even  a  certain  power  proposing  to  China  to  raise  the  average  figure  to  10  per 
cent  instead  of  5  per  cent  as  intended  by  China  herself.  Only  the  European  conflict 
and  internal  turmoils  force  China  to  postpone  the  actual  enactment  of  a  new  scheme 
of  tariffs. 

In  these  circumstances  all  lines  which  are  either  forced  to  lay  out  much  money 
on  plant  or  to  find  markets  in  China  will  be  best  advised  to  set  up  their  plant 
in  China  instead  of  in  this  country,  when  they  will  be  blessed  with  the  double  advan- 
tages of  escaping  heavy  tariff  and  economizing  freight  and  other  expenses. 

Of  all  districts  in  China,  Mr.  Oka  points  out  the  way  of  solving  the  hard  problem, 
the  valley  of  the  river  Yangtze  is  the  best,  being  destined  to  become  the  centre  of 
industrial  activities  in  the  east  when  the  time  comes  for  the  east  to  awaken  to  new 
industrial  activities.  Japanese  manufacturing  interests,  which  are  far-sighted  enough 
to  see  the  future  destiny  of  the  valley,  should  send  experts  to  the  districts  and  prepare 
for  morrow's  enterprises.    In  his  views  all  lines  of  industry  ministering  to  the  daily 
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needs  of  the  people  in  the  country,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  flour  milling,  tannery, 
glass  milling,  soap  manufacturing,  printing,  iron  industry,  building  material  manu- 
facturing, shipbuilding,  machine  making,  brewing,  and  other  allied  lines  are  most 
promising  and  have  a  bright  future. 

The  argument  holds  good  with  Asiatic  Russia,  where  the  import  tariff  has  already 
actually  been  raised.  Though  the  step  taken  by  Russia  is  highly  detrimental  to  the 
country's  trade,  Japan  has  no  sufficient  reason  to  protest  in  view  of  the  needs,  very 
urgent  and  great,  which  have  prompted  Russia.  All  interested  musf  be  prepared  to  see 
the  same  step  being  repeated  as  the  present  stress  in  Russia's  economic  and  financial 
position  advances.  Then  Japanese  manufacturing  interests  must  stand  in  the  same 
position  now  outlined  in  reference  to  China. 

Mr.  Oka  advises  again  that  in  this  instance  the  usual  practice  of  the  Germans  in 
"Western  Russia  must  be  imitated  with  advantage ;  before  the  war  they  were  extending 
their  trade  interests  in  Russia  by  developing  their  joint  enterprises  with  the  Russians, 
who  were  only  nominal  partners  in  those  concerns. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
JournaA) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  18,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

326,977 
47,212 

112,577 
62,500 
42,151 

141,019 

I  OA  COQ 

44,545 
50,098 

351,870 
15,176 

I I  O  OK/1 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

3,589,199 
1.154,163 
1,504,719 
916,629 
1,342,780 
3,483,511 
1,451,512 
974,319 
692,990 

4,527,574 
162,623 

1  7K.Q  797 
1,  {  Do,  (  6l 

2,373,386 

Bushels. 

801,442 
311,010 
498,528 
166,161 
329,740 
2,151,552 

EOC  Q1  1 

0^b,oli 
402,619 
164,532 

2,084,491 
113,675 

QOA  QKQ 

y  ju,  ooy 
974,311 

O  A  A  A  ^Ql 

y,444,  /ol 

Bushels. 

j_j  uniiuin. 

4,717,618 
1,594,054 
2,289,631 
1,145,290 
1,834,644 
5,890,606 
2,158,451 
1,448,973 
907,620 

7,061,679 
433,889 
2,864,880 
3,347,697 

81,669 
173,807 

119,973 
114,524 

27,490 

P  >rt  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

97,744 
142,415 
/o,0oo 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator. . .  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

R^w^i.  TT  1  

O'J  OOT  1  CM 

Z6y3&l  ,lo4 

ooo, loU 

35,695,032 

11,698 
1  .11  a  Pifin 

L,-tl4,0OU 

644,069 
2,070,327 

97,721 

9Q_1  1  79 

93,236 

E  017 

OA  Q7Q 

5,354 

QO  7KQ 

oZ,  /  Do 

9,658 

114,736 
1,762,463 
752,317 

485,129 

31,646 

42,411 

2,629,516 

106,705 

319,686 
63,804 
780,238 
1,846,802 

106,705 

319,686 
215,274 
1,394,135 
1,948,372 

751,588 

50,214 
1,188,549 

471,410 
1,440,000 
1,157,250 
107,958 
973,173 
58,323 

10,182,637 

tit:  ji  i 

Midland — 

151  470 
613,708 
98,847 

i89 
2,723 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  ... . 
Kingston- 

644,820 

106,768 

8,624 
522,151 

41,590 
657,478 

8,920 

Montreal— 

471,410 
390,950 
147,448 

66,581 
649,867 

58,323 

6,077,409 

No.  2  

923,679 
1,008,411 
37,092 
201,304 

125,371 
1,391 
4,285 

122,002 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

3,840,347 

255,961 

8,920 

32,074,870 

13,770,207 

1,774,617 

887,491 

48,507,185 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
February  18,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

75,724 

10  09tf  337 

4,503,857 

9  007  1X3 

»/i7i  ,  LOO 

1,428,454 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

35,400 

9  97f5  SW1 

1,074,551 

1  99fi  870 

330,281 
138,548 

Bushels. 

111,124 

1  3  71 1  33(1 
LO,  /  X-4,  ooU 

5,915,411 

4  37K  O^f; 

1,827,348 
168,181 
2,787 
3,585,348 

1  400  134 

337,003 
1  ^9  £03 

68,613 
29,633 
2,787 
70,264 

No.  5  it   

Other 

2,520,193 

991,891 

Totals,  Wheat   

21,553,748 

2,070,327 

6,077,409 

29,701,484 

2,373,386 

2,373,386 

Oats — 

23,927,134 

32,074,870 

122,876 
4,123,953 

1  QSfi  973 

588,150 

4,951 
223,400 
108  843 
76,474 
19,885 
35,256 
16,320 

25,300 
1,846,018 

S^O  38(5 

30,033 
15,931 
391,681 
671,998 

153,127 
6,193,371 

9  0^4  fSO^ 

Z/,i70^,OUij 

694,657 
35,816 
426,937 
2,337,486 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  

Totals,  Oats  

1,649,168 

8,470,420 

485,129 

3,840,347 

12,795,896 

974,311 
9,444,731 

974,311 
13,770,207 

B  »rlev — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  . .  .   

891,689 
513,213 
72,694 
135,654 
161,367 

No.  3  C.W  

762,922 
411,436 
66,341 
86,820 
1  *W  488 

J.Oi7,  iOO 

25,136 
6,513 

103,631 
95,264 
6,353 
48,834 
1  879 

No.  4  .t  

Feed   

Rejected  

Totals,  Barley  

1,487,007 

697, 188 
78,287 
31,405 

31,649 

255,961 

1,774,617 

Flax— 

No.  1  N.W.C. ,  

No.  2  C.W  

39,965 

737,153 
80,040 
31,458 
170 
38,670 

887,491 

No.  3  C.W  

53 
170 
470 

'  8^920 

29,280 

836,160 

42,411 

8,920 

Corn  

35,695,032 

2,629,516 

10,182,637 

48,507,185 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  February  18,  1916,  with  comparisons  for 
two  years. 


February  18,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators   

Afloat,  terminals 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

February  18,  1915— 
Terminal,  elevators   

Afloat   

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Afloat  

Total   

February  19,  1914— 
Terminal  elevators  

Afloat  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Afloat  

Total  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

21,553,749 
2,373,366 
2,070,327 
6,077,409 


32,074,870 


4,802,497 
283,132 
1,513,387 
3,811,358 
113,441 


10,523,815 


10,73S,854 
4,083,630 
5,092,704 
110,719 


20,025,907 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

10,793,587 
974,311 
559,189 
4,105,228 


16,432,315 


3,902,138 


956,947 
3.302,020 


7,351,105 


7,681,110 

3,310,060 
3,148,834 


14,140,004 


Total. 


Bushels. 

32,347,335 
3,347,697 
2,629,516 

10,182,637 

48,507,185 


7,894,635 
283,132 
2,470,334 
7.113,378 
113,441 


17.874,920 


18,419,964 
7,393,690 
8,241,538 
110,719 

34,165,911 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thi 
Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

150.  Wire. — A  New  York  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  nail  wire  for  shipment  to  Argentina.    .  , 

151.  Canned  fish. — A  London  firm  who  are  buyers  for  a  Calcutta  house  ask  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fish  of  all  kinds. 

152.  Enamelled  ware. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  for  export  only  (outside 
of  the  United  Kingdom)  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  enamelled  ware. 

153.  Fish. — A  Portsmouth  firm  of  fish  salesmen  would  like  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  haddock,  cod,  and  other  fish,  of  which  they  consider  they  can 
handle  large  quantities. 

154.  Liquid  resin. — A  Leeds  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  liquid  resin. 

155.  Toys,  dolls,  electrical  supplies,  etc. — A  London  firm  is  anxious  to  secure 
sole  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  toys  (metal  and  other),  dolls,  electrical 
supplies,  leather  goods  (especially  ladies'  frame  bags),  and  other  goods  suitable  for 
the  English  market. 

156.  Produce. — A  South  African  firm  of  produce  brokers,  with  an  established 
connection  in  all  centres  asks  for  representation  in  wheat,  flour,  and  other  provisions. 
Wheat  and  flour  shippers  are  particularly  requested  to  communicate  at  once. 

157.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Birmingham  commission  merchant  with  large  connection 
wishes  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel. 

158.  Machinery  and  tools. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  represent  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  suitable  for  the  British  market. 

159.  Flour. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  samples  of  flour  and  quotations  c.i.f. 
Liverpool. 

160.  Flour. — A  Liverpool-  firm  is  open  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  flour. 
Samples  should  be  sent  and  prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

161.  Flour. — An  English  firm  inquires  for  samples  of  second  clear  flours  and 
quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

162.  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  open  to  increase  their  purchases  of  flour  from 
Canada.    Samples  must  be  submitted  and  prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 
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163.  Asbestos. — A  large  importing  house  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
for  asbestos  cement  slates  and  sheets. 

164.  Asbestos. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  in  the  market  to  receive  prices  for  from  50  to 
100  tons  of  No.  2  crude  asbestos ;  also  a  supply  of  spinning  fibre. 

165.  Barytes. — A  Glasgow  house  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  barytes  for  paint 
manufacture,  and  to  purchase  in  lots  of  100  tons  or  so. 

166.  Minerals. — A  New  York  firm  asks  for  quotations  for  export  prices  f.o.b.  Van- 
couver for  the  following: — 

2  tons  ferro-vanadium,  as  near  50  per  cent  as  possible,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
40  per  cent  purity  guaranteed. 

10  tons  ferro-tungsten,  75  to  85  per  cent. 

300  tons  ferro-silicon,  75  per  cent, 

300  tons  ferro-silicon,  45  per  cent. 

200  tons  ferro-silicon,  25  per  cent. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    {Price,  k5  cents). 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Kecord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part   V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part  VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Beports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Director  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
■Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contr acorn. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  Btitish 

Building,     East     Parade,     Leeds.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36>  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar     Tripp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Gable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  E.    J.    Wilkinson,   P.O.   Box    673,  Durban, 

Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  Britioh  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  Gei  eral. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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FRANCE. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Delhi,  January  14,  1916. 

REPORT  ON  TIMBER  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

Compared  with  Great  Britain,  France  does  not  import  large  quantities  of  timber. 
The  per  capita  importation  of  Great  Britain  for  1914  amounted  to  $3.60  per  head. 
The  annual  consumption  of  timber  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  amounted  to  14  cubic 
feet  per  head,  of  which  16  per  cent  was  grown  at  home  and  84  per  cent  imported.  For 
the  same  year  France  imported  timber  valued  at  $37,380,000,  an  average  of  93  cents 
per  head,  just  one-quarter  the  per  capita  importations  of  Great  Britain.  The  reasons 
for  France's  smaller  importations  of  timber  are: — 

1.  France  is  a  timber  producing  country. 

About  18  per  cent  of  the  area  of  France,  or  24,021,587  acres,  is  under  forest,  all 
of  which  is  carefully  managed  by  the  Government  to  prevent  over-cutting  and  secure 
the  maximum  permanent  timber  production.  The  quantity  of  timber  cut  each  year 
approximates  to  910,740,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  225.920,000  cubic  feet  are  suitable  for 
saw  timber  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  rough  wood.  The  timber  production  of  the 
country,  added  to  the  imports,  which  in  1913  were  177,551,000  cubic  feet,  give  an 
annual  per  capita  consumption  of  timber  for  the  country  of  about  27  cubic  feet. 

2.  France  is  not  so  great  an  industrial  nation  as  Great  Britain.  * 
Although  the  per  capita  consumption  of  timber  in  France  is  twice  that  of  Great 

Britain,  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  used  is  rough  wood,  which  under  the  system 
of  utilization  of  the  forests,  can  be  secured  in  the  country.  Out  of  27  cubic  feet  of 
timber  used  per  head  per  year  only  seven  cubic  feet  is  saw  timber,  the  remainder  is 
fuel,  poles,  pickets,  used  in  rural  operations.  Whereas  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  14  cubic 
feet  per  head  used  annually  12-8  cubic  feet  is  saw  timber  and  only  1-8  cubic  feet  fire- 
wood and  rough  timber. 

IMPORT  OF  TIMBER  INTO  FRANCE. 

The  importations  of  timber  into  France  for  1913  amounted  to  about  1,775,000,000 
feet  board  measure,  reckoning  all  commodities  in  this  measure.  The  varieties  are  no  I 
clearly  separated  in  the  Customs  statistics,  but  the  most  important  classes  are  shown 
approximately  below: — 

Quantity 
M  feet  boaiil 


Classification  of  Imports.  measure. 

Softwood,  logs,  deals,  boards   844,724,000 

Pitchpine   65,529,000 

Oak   37,793,000 

Railroad  sleepers   12,131,000 

Douglas  fir   5,00i0,O0O 

Other  varieties/   29, 160,00(1 

Softwood  logs  less  than  7£  feet  long  cubic  feet.  12,943,000 

Rough  poles,  props,  faggots                                                "  9,525,(  00 

Match  splints                                                                     "  253.000 
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COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  chief  countries  supplying  timber  to  France  are  given  herewith,  with  the 
approximate  quantities  supplied  by  each,  in  1913  : — 

Quantity 
of  timber  imports 
into  France, 


1913. 

Russia  >.   .  .    . .  1,020,5'5.2 

Sweden   6'54„169 

United  States   194,2'Sl 

Germany   1 0'2*  269 

Austria-Hungary   96,128 

Belgium   25,578 

Japan   23,978 

Switzerland   213,062 

Norway   14,232 

Rumania   12,875 

Turkey   8, 091 

Canada   >5i2>9 


An  overwhelming  proportion  of  timber  imports  into  France  are  from  European 
countries.  That  this  should  be  so  is  due  to  the  care  paid  to  forest  protection  and 
management  in  Europe. 

The  only  products  of  importance  purchased  by  France  outside  Europe  are  pitch- 
pine  and  oak  from  the  United  States,  oak  from  Japan,  and  Douglas  fir  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

SOFTWOODS. 

The  most  important  product  imported  into  France  is  softwood  from  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  This  timber  is  imported  for  general 
building  purposes. 

The  lumber  imported  into  France  is  chiefly  cut  in  inch  sizes,  it  is  classified  in  the 
Customs  statistics,  however,  for  duty  purposes  according  to  the  metric  system. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  softwood  lumber  imported  into  France  is  between  If  and 
3^  inches  in  thickness,  being  \\,  2  and  3-inch  deals;  30  per  cent  is  lumber  less  than 
If  inches  in  thickness  and  the  remainder  is  timbers  and  logs. 

The  average  price  of  this  class  of  material  imported  was,  before  the  war: — 

Less  than  1§  inch 
1|  inch  to  3i  inch 
Over  3 J  inch.  .  . 
Rough  logs  

The  sale  of  Eastern  Canadian  deals  in  the  market  would  depend  entirely  on  price. 

When  freights  again  become  normal  Douglas  fir  will  also  be  able  to  compete  in 
France  for  general  building  purposes.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  used  only  in 
comparatively  limited  regions  where  large  timbers  are  required  and  as  a  building 
timber  is  not  well  known.  The  prospects  for  use  in  France  will  be  improved  by 
t  he  great  demand  likely  to  be  made  on  European  forests  after  the  war  and  the  increased 
prices  to  be  expected.  The  fact  that  during  the  war  Douglas  fir  common  lumber  has 
been  extensively  used  in  trenches,  military  and  commissariat  buildings,  railroads  and 
temporary  buildings  will  also  prove  an  argument  in  its  favour. 

pitch-pine. 

Pitch-pine  has  long  been  used  in  large  quantities  in  France.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  country  supplying  it.  About  69  per  cent  of  the  pitch-pine  is  imported  in 
timbers  6  inches  by  6  inches  and  larger,  18  per  cent  is  If  inches  by  Z\  inches  thick, 
and  13  per  cent  is  in  the  form  of  boards  less  than  If  inches  in  thickness. 

Pitch-pine  is  the  timber  commonly  imported  for  industrial  purposes,  for  public 
works,  harbour  and  naval  works,  and  has  held  the  market  to  the  exclusion  of  Douglas 
fir  because  it  was  cheaper,. 


34  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

36 

23 

25 
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The  shipping  of  Douglas  fir  through  the  Panama  canal  will  alter  the  situation. 
Douglas  fir  will,  when  conditions  become  normal,  be  cheaper  than  pitch-pine.  It  will 
have  the  further  advantage  of  greater  freedom  from  defects,  a  consideration  highly 
appreciated  in  France. 

The  sales  of  pitch-pine  to  France  are  handled  chiefly  by  brokerage  houses  and 
timber  dealers  in  London,  some  of  whom  have  branches  in  France.-  The  shipments 
are  handled  both  by  parcels  in  liners  and  by  full  cargoes. 

Should  any  of  the  regular  lines  operating  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Europe 
arrange  calls  at  French  ports  business  would  be  facilitated. 

OAK. 

Oak  is  used  chiefly  in  industries,  furniture  and  house  trim.  The  important  pur- 
chases are  from  the  United  States,  Russia,  Japan  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  importa- 
tions of  oak  have  been  on  the  increase  during  the  past  three  years.  Large  quantities 
of  oak  clapboards  are  imported  to  France. 

Oak  is  a  very  popular  wood  in  France  and  is  used  for  purposes  both  in  building, 
manufacturing  and  as  finish  where  other  woods  are  now  substituted  in  other  countries. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  two-fifths  of  the  forest  of  France  are  oak  (10,000,000 
acres  in  all)  and  oak  is  a  very  common  and  highly-prized  wood  throughout  the  country. 


SLEEPERS. 

The  Hon.  Philippe  Roy  recently  gave  very  full  particulars  concerning  the  sleeper 
specifications  on  France  railroads.    (See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  608.) 

There  are  25,471  miles  of  railroad  in  France,  in  which  are  over  60,000,000  sleepers. 
Sleepers  are  used  at  the  rate  of  2,400  to  the  mile. 

Five  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  railroad  are  owned;  and  operated  by  the  State, 
the  remainder  is  owned  and  operated  by  five  different  companies. 

Hardwood  sleepers  are  preferred.  Beech  and  oak  are  the  most  commonly  used. 
Maritime  pine,  Scotch  pine  and  spruce  are  also  used.  No  sleepers  are  used  without 
creosoting.  The  average  life  of  creosoted  beech  and  oak  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
The  pines  give  a  life  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  and  spruce  eight  years. 

Very  rough  sleepers  are  accepted,  particularly  in  oak,  many  of  which  are  crooked, 
half  round,  irregular  in  shape  and  size. 

The  annual  requirements  of  the  French  railways  are  6,000,000  sleepers.  About 
5,500,000  are  produced  locally  and  500,000  imported.  The  imported  sleepers  are  chiefly 
beech  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey.  The  domestic  sleepers  are  chiefly  oak,  Mari- 
time and  Scotch  pine. 

The  prices  of  the  imported  sleepers  in  1912  were: — 

Oak  66  cents  each  (containing  3|  cubic  feet.) 

Others  (chiefly  beech)  .58  "  " 

t  titil  the  war  Douglas  fir  had  not  been  used  in  France  for  sleepers.  During  the 
war  large  quantities  have  been  used,  both  in  maintenance  and  extensions  of  the  estab- 
lished railway  systems  and  in  the  building  of  purely  military  lines.  Standard  sleepers 
pave  in  nearly  all  cases  been  purchased  for  the  latter  lines  with  the  object  of  turning 
them  over  to  commercial  railroads  when  the  need  for  the  temporary  military  roads  no 
longer  exists.    These  sleepers  are  all  used  without  any  preservative  treatment. 

Untreated  Douglas  fir  sleepers  will  have  had  a  fair  trial.  Samples  have  also  been 
<  sent  to  the  various  French  railroads  in  order  that  they  may  be  creosoted  and  given  a 
trial.    All  sleepers  imported  into  France  are  imported  before  creosoting. 

The  engineers  of  the  French  railroads  give  preference  to  a  hard  sleeper. 

Immediately  following  upon  the  war  there  may  be  a  demand  for  imported 
sleepers.    Otherwise  the  market  in  France  will  remain  limited  to  about  one-tenth 
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the  annual  requirements  of  the  country.  The  other  nine-tenths  will  continue  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Trench  forests,  where  only  the  poorer  trees  and  the  lower  grades  of 
timber  are  made  into  sleepers. 

Before  Canadian  sleepers  can  compete  in  the  French  market  it  will  be  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  the  necessary  life.  This  can  best  be  done  by  actual 
trial  of  the  sleepers  in  France. 

Sleepers  from  Eastern  Canada  would  find  a  ready  market  in  France  if  they  could 
be  delivered  c.i.f.  French  ports  to  compete  with  the  prices  quoted.  Beech  and  maple 
particularly  would  find  a  ready  market. 

A  Canadian  exporter  wishing  to  develop  a  business  in  sleepers  with  France  should 
make  arrangements  through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  General  for  Canada  tc 
secure  as  representative  in  France  some  one  acquainted  with  the  sleeper  business  and 
favourably  situated  for  doing  business  with  the  State  and  private  railroads.  Both 
such  representation  and  trials  of  sample  lots  of  sleepers,  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ing of  a  successful  business. 

DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Pitch-pine  has  always  been  cheaper  in  France  than  Douglas  fir,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  freight  rates  on  the  two  timbers  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal.  Douglas  fir  up  to  the  present  has  only  been  purchased  in  large  sizes  and  long 
lengths,  for  use  near  the  coast.  The  forests  of  France  furnish  nearly  all  the  large  or 
long  timber  used  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

.  The  Panama  canal  will  certainly  in  a  few  years  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  Douglas  fir  used  in  France.  The  annual  consumption  should  within  a 
decade  increase  by  over  500  per  cent.  The  chief  uses  are  likely  to  be  timbers  for  false- 
work and  dimension  for  rough  building  purposes.  Very  little  wood  is  used  foi 
interior  finish  in  France.  Such  as  is  used  is  painted  pine,  spruce  and  balsam;  oak 
is  used  in  natural  finish  in  offices  and  some  public  buildings. 

Douglas  fir  is  unlikely  to  be  used  industrially  in  France  because  of  the  great 
quantity  of  oak  in  the  country.  An  interesting  object  lesson  will  be  provided  by  the 
freight  trucks,  manufactured  of  Douglas  fir,  which  are  now  being  sent  from  Canada 
for  the  French  railroads. 

The  imports  of  Douglas  fir  to  France  are  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  pitch- 
pine  by  timber  brokers  in  London  working  in  conjunction  with  agents  in  France. 

OTHER  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  other  classes  of  timber  imported  could  not  be  supplied  from  Canada  at  price? 
to  compete  with  those  prevailing  before  the  war. 

Softwood  logs  less  than  7-|  feet  long,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  for  pulp- 
wood,  are  imported  from  Russia  and  Germany.  The  price  in  1913  was  *l\  cents  per 
cubic  foot  or  approximately  $6.80  per  cord. 

Rough  wood,  poles,  mining  props,  faggots,  are  secured  from  Russia,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  at  prices  averaging  4|  cents  per  cubic  foot  or  about  $4.20 
per  cord. 

Match  splints,  chiefly  of  aspen,  poplar  and  white  pine  are  imported  at  85  cents 
a  cubic  foot.  Four  per  cent  come  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from 
various  European  countries. 
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DUTIES. 

All  timber  entering  France  from  foreign  countries  is  dutiable.  The  rates  of  duty 
are  based  upon  the  sizes  imported.  The  duties  upon  important  classes  of  timber  are 
given  here: — 

Duty 
per  2,200  lbs. 
weight. 


Rough  logs   $130 

Railway  sleepers   2  00 

Sawn  3 1  inch  more  in  thickness   200 

lg  inch,  31  inch  thick   2  5'0 

"      less  than  1§  inch  thick   350 

Match  splints   3  O'O 

Poles,  props   060 

Softwood  logs  less  than  7|  feet  long   004 


The  low  rate  of  duty  for  short  softwood  logs  is  to  allow  the  importation  of  pulp- 
wood,  a  trade  amounting  to  17,000,000  tons  weight  per  year. 

The  chief  ports  through  which  the  import  timber  trade  of  France  is  handled  are 
Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles. 

REBUILDING  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  chief  interest  for  Canadians  in  the  timber  situation  in  France  is  in  the 
necessary  rebuilding  of  devastated  areas. 

The  population  of  the  fireswept  area  in  Northern  France  is  7,000,000.  An  equal 
number  of  people  in  Belgium  have  suffered  a  wholesale  destruction  of  their  buildings. 
Keconstruction  at  some  period  or  other  is  inevitable.  The  effect  that  reconstruction 
on  such  a  colossal  scale  may  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  lumber  trade  can  only  be 
surmised.  There  are,  howeer,  certain  well  defined  bases  from  which  an  estimate  may 
be  formed. 

The  population  of  14,000,000  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium  have  lost  a  great 
proportion  of  their  dwellings,  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  and  public 
works.    The  ruins  will  afford  little  salvage. 

The  restoration  of  peace  will  be  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  rebuilding  throughout 
the  land.  The  people  will  immediately  require  shelters;  temporary  industrial,  com- 
munal and  public  works  will  be  matters  of  first  concern  for  the  Government  in  order 
to  prevent  emigration,  start  production  and  absorb  the  disbanding  armies. 

Wood  has  not  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  building  in  the  war-swept  coun- 
tries. Stone,  brick,  and  cement  tiles  are  the  native  materials.  These  lie  ready  at 
hand,  the  population  is  skilled  in  their  manufacture  and  use,  their  manufacture  will 
afford  labour,  their  use  will  obviate  sending  money  abroad  to  pay  for  foreign  pur' 
chases. 

Nevertheless  the  use  of  these  materials  on  a  large  scale  requires  time;  when 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  are  rebuilt  wood  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  only  building  material  that  can  be  quickly  secured  in  large 
quantities. 

Rebuilding  on  such  a  scale  would  at  any  time  tax  the  resources  of  the  forests  of 
Europe,  which  do  not  suffice  from  year  to  year  in  normal  times  to  meet  the  main- 
tenance requirements  of  the  continent. 

INSUFFICIENCY  OF  EUROPEAN  FORESTS. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  after  this  war  European  forests  will  not  meet  the 
demand. 

During  the  war  timber  outside  of  Russia  has  been  cut  and  destroyed  at  an  annual 
rate  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  The  western  battle  line  is  stretched  through  one 
of  the  most  productive  forests  of  France.    Elsewhere  in  Europe  war  has  obliterated 
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forests.  Behind  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  the  Allies  timber  has  been  cut  for  war 
purposes  in  quantities  far  exceeding  the  requirements  of  peace  time.  The  European 
neutrals  have  greatly  increased  their  cut  to  reap  the  harvest  of  high  prices. 

Nor  will  Belgium  and  France  be  the  source  of  the  only  call  for  timber.  Twice  as 
great  a  population  is  homeless  in  Poland,  East  Prussia  and  Northeast  Hungary  as  on 
the  Western  front.  There  only  the  naked  land  remains.  The  timber  requirements 
will  be  enormous,  particularly  because  it  is  a  country  where  wood  has  always  been 
the  most  important  building  material  and  where  the  instinct  of  the  population  will 
be  to  rebuild  in  wood. 

The  timber  for  rebuilding  this  eastern  and  interior  region  will  not  come  from 
North  America.  It  will  be  supplied  from  Russia,  the  Baltic,  and  the  enemy  coun- 
tries. The  immense  quantities  of  timber  to  be  required  in  this,  the  more  accessible 
market  to  their  forests,  will  decrease  the  quantity  of  Russian,  Scandinavian  and 
enemy  timber  likely  to  find  its  way  to  France  and  Belgium,  and  will  also  tend  to  raise 
the  level  of  European  timber  prices. 

It  is  a  safe  conclusion,  therefore,  that  large  quantities  of  timber  from  North 
America  will  be  required  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  general  requirements  will  be 
for  lumber  suitable  for  portable  buildings,  common  lumber  for  sheathing,  studding, 
joists,  rafters,  cheap  doors,  sash,  and  timbers  for  falsework  and  temporary  reconstruc- 
tion of  railroads,  bridges  and  other  large  works. 

Roofing  will  be  in  great  demand.  The  competition  will  be  between  galvanized 
iron,  prepared  roofings  and  possibly  shingles.  The  prospects  do  not  look  good  for 
shingles,  because  the  galvanized  iron  and  felt  roofings  are  cheap,  quickly  laid  and  on 
the  spot,  and  because  the  European  cannot  think  in  terms  of  a  wooden  roof. 

It  has  been  considered  by  the  authorities  purchasing  timber  for  the  Allies  that 
vast  quantities  of  the  timber  taken  to  the  front  for  war  purposes  will  be  available  after 
the  war  for  rebuilding  the  country.  The  quantity,  were  it  available,  is  insufficient, 
and  moreover  the  wastage  has  been  enormous.  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done  great 
quantities  of  timber  will  be  necessary  from  outside  Europe. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  the  supply.  It  is  possible  that,  in  order 
to  keep  prices  down  and  to  systematize  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  purchases  will 
be  made  through  Government  channels.  If  not,  British  and  continental  firms  will  buy 
on  their  own  account  in  the  usual  manner.  Canadian  exporters  should  be  prepared 
for  either  eventuality  and  should  have  arrangements  made  so  that  in  any  case  they 
may  receive  inquiries  through  competent  reliable  sources  the  moment  demand  appears. 


CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  February  11/1916. 

CUBAN  TRADE  RETURNS. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published  by  the  Cuban  Treasury  Department, 
the  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  show  an  aggregate  sum  of  $347,579,000, 
divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

Imports   $128,132,000 

Exports   219,447,000 

Total  trade   $347,579,000 


The  above  figures  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  show  a  decline  in 
the  import  trade  of  $5,876,000  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $48,450,000. 
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TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  division  of  trade  by  principal  countries 

IMPORT  TRADE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1914-15. 

Countries.  Amount. 

United  States  •  '.  $78,971,636 

British  West  Indies   73,706 

Argentine  Republic   888,244 

Canada   1,309,457 

Colombia   13,647 

Chile   123,018 

Ecuador   97,337 

Mexico   1,710,763 

Porto  Rico   2,427,750 

Santo  Domingo   22,515 

Uruguay   1,588, S47 

Venezuela.  .  .  .  ,  '.   18,689 

Germany   2,218,556 

Austria   131,174 

Belgium   334,452 

Denmark   253,516 

Spain   10,226,533 

France   4,240,171 

Holland   1,779,861 

Ireland.   905,557 

Italy   717,161 

Norway   2,186,724 

Portugal   16,885 

England   14,098,157 

Sweden  *   50,101 

Switzerland   143,844 

Turkey   61,677 

China   151,616 

British  India   3,023,206 

Japan   97,238 

Canary  Islands   232,893 

Grand  total   $128,132,090 


CUBAN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Cuba's  export  trade  with  principal  countries  of  consignment  during  the  afore- 
said fiscal  year,  1914-15,  is  given  as  follows : — 


Countries.  Amount. 

United  States   $185,995,364 

Dutch  West  Indies   48,185 

British  West  Indies   9,131 

Argentina   582,969 

Brazil   18,582 

Canada   1,415,946 

Colombia   137,990 

Costa  Rica   13,025 

Chile   141,267 

Mexico   61,733 

Panama   111,182 

Peru   59,363 

Porto  Rico   75,213 

San  Domingo   18,698 

Uruguay                                                                                       .  239,695 

Germany   644,582 

Austria   10,396 

Belgium  ,   21,513 

Denmark   107,229 

Spain   2,910,591 

France   854,035 

Gibraltar   70,559 

Holland   807,547 

Italy.   49,899 

Norway   21,617 

Portugal  ;   58,403 

England   24,218,061 

Sweden   57,639 

Spanish  Africa   51,479 
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cuban  export  trade. — Continued. 


Countries.  Amount. 

Ucluele  tto  Clayoquot                                                                    $  77,776 

British  Africa   14,841 

Egypt   15,951 

Canary  Islands   246,376 

Australia   230,810 

Grand  total   219,447,322 


TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

According  to  the  aforesaid  statistics,  Germany  figures  in  the  Cuban  import  trade 
returns  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1915,  to  the  amount  of  $186,279,  covering 
the  following  principal  items: — 


Articles.  Value. 

Ploughs  and  cultivators   $  841 

Mowers  and  hoes   909 

Other  agricultural  implements   2,334 

Fibres  (vegetable)   1,705 

Wood-pulp  and  newsprint   400 

Crystal  and  glassware...  -..  12,589 

Glass  cases   1,896 

Glass  bottles   3,407 

Electric  lamps   8,111 

Crystal  and  glassware,  n/m   11,363 

Crockery  '   23,584 

Porcelain  ware   7,105 

Other  porcelain  ware,  n/m   10,420 

Iron  and  steel  plates   1,408 

Tin  manufactures.   5,065 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  n/m   22,464 

Copper  manufactures,  n/m   8,290 

Chemical  products   39,456 

Patent  medicines   6,487 

Other  pharmaceutical  products   1,651 

Cotton  fabrics  (cross  woven)   6,022 

knitted  goods   110,324 

"      laces  and  fancy  goods   27,868 

"      readymade  clothes   2,868 

tulles   3,782 

All  other  cotton  manufactures   1,249 

Linen  fancy  goods   14,550 

Bristle  brushes   2,717 

Woollen  fabrics   4,586 

Paper  (in  sheets)   2,139 

Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags   430 

Other  papers,  n/m   23,225 

Paper  (printed)   1,037 

Lithographs,  maps,  etc   6,029 

Cardboards  (in  sheets)   150 

cases   3,984 

Other  cardboard,  n/m   861 

Lumber  (manufactured)   443 

Cheap  furniture   1,566 

Other  manufactures  of  wood   974 

Boxes   14,537 

Women's  shoes   2,668 

Pianos   380 

Other  musical  instruments,  n/m   707 

Clocks   2,643 

Machinery  for  sugar  mills   4,064 

supplies   85,570 

Electric  machinery   640 

All  other  machineries  and  supplies   61,443 

Sewing  machines   449 

Bicycles   76 

Scales   85 

Carriages  and  supplies   6,562 

Barley   11,140 

Cereal  manufactures,  n/m   189 

Beans   2,707 

Other  manufactures  of  rubber   2,321 

Toys   18,000 


No  exports  to  Germany  appear  in  the  trade  returns. 
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TREND  OF  GERMAN  COMMERCE. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  the  German  trade  with  the 
Island  of  Cuba  since  the  publication  of  the  tables  appended  above.  Interviews  held 
with  prominent  Government  officials  and  leading  merchants  of  this  city  would  seem 
to  reveal  that  this  trade  has  fallen  to  a  considerable  degree,  taking  into  consideration 
the  alleged  decline  of  the  Cuban  import  and  export  trade  with  those  European  coun- 
tries that  have  heretofore  maintained  more  or  less  active  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

Cuba's  trade  with  other  countries. 

Complimentary  to  the  above,  the  abnormal  increase  in  trade  with  the  following 
European  countries  is  very  significant,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  following  tables 
covering  the  trade  returns  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1915,  as  compared  with 
the  figures  given  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year: — 


IMPORTS  INTO  CUBA. 

Imports  from  Denmark,  January  1  to  June  30,  1914   $101,504 

1  to      "      30,  1915   187, S86 

Increase   $86,382 

Imports   from   Holland,   January  1  to  June  30,  1914   $  450,913 

1  to      "      30,  1915   1,278,467 

Increase   $827,554 

Imports   from  Norway,  January  1  to  June   30,  1914   $  880,862 

1  to      "       30,  1915   1,222,928 

Increase   $342,066 


EXPORTS  FROM  CUBA. 

Exports  to  Denmark,  January  1  to  June  30,  1914   $  715 

1  to      "     30,  1915   85,469 

Increase   $84,754 

Exports   to    Holland,   January  1  to  June  30,  1914   $230,296 

1  to      "     30,  1915   662^213 

Increase   $431,917 

Exports  to    Norway,    January  1  to  June  30,  1914   $  927 

1  to      "     30,  1915   21,199 

Increase   $20,272 

Exports   to   Sweden,    January  1  to  June  30,  1914   $  856 

1  to      "     30,  1915   42,055 

Increase   $41,199 


The  trade  of  Germany  with  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  was : — 

Imports  into  Cuba   $8,275,766 

Exports  from  Cuba   4,436,040 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  February  4,  1916. 

APPLE   MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Apple  supplies  during  the  month  of  January  have  been  very  short,  less  than  half 
of  what  they  were  in  January,  1915,  and  considerably  less  than  in  the  short  crop  year, 
1913.  They  were,  also  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  in  December.  This  shortage 
is  probably  due  to  the  increasing  difficulty  found  in  securing  shipping  space.  The 
apples  coming  forward  from  Canada  have  also  been  mainly  of  the  firmer  winter  varie- 
ties, and  so  have  shown  a  notable  improvement  in  condition  and  quality.  These  two 
facts  have  resulted  in  a  brisk  demand,  and  in  a  general  advance  in  prices,  some 
specially  popular  varieties,  when  well  graded  and  packed,  having  brought  very  high 
figures.  No.  1  Golden  Russets  reached  36s.  in  Liverpool.  The  condition  and  quality 
of  the  competing  American  apples  have  also  shown  an  improvement,  which  have  been 
rewarded  by  higher  prices.    The  price  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  satisfactory. 

There  are  indications  also,  that  the  tentative  announcement  by  the  President  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  of  an  intention  to  prohibit  importation  of  fruit  in  order 
to  release  shipping  tonnage  for  commodities  considered  of  more  value  to  the  com- 
munity will  also  tend  to  stiffen  the  market. 

BARREL  APPLES. 

There  have  been  splendid  opportunities  during  the  month  to  become  impressed 
with  the  value  to  a  shipper  of  an  established  reputation  on  the  market  for  reliability 
and  quality.  One  shipper  to  the  Glasgow  market,  especially,  can  count  on  a  premium 
of  from  3s.  to  6s.  whenever  his  ipack  is  offered.  One  cannot  be  present  at  an  auction, 
and  note  the  eager  competition  for  these  valued  packs  without  wishing  it  were  pos- 
sible to  bring  home  to  less  deserving  Canadian  shippers  the  object  lesson  in  sound, 
business  principles  that  it  teaches. 

In  general,  however,  shipments  from  Canada  during  the  month  have  been  satis- 
factory, with  the  apples  in  from  fair  to  good  condition,  and  with  only  a  normal  per- 
centage of  slack  packs.  In  the  earlier  Nova  Scotia  boats,  Kings,  Blenheims,  Pewau- 
kees,  and  other  soft  varieties  were,  in  many  cases,  bronzed  and  wasty,  but  later  boats, 
with  harder  varieties,  have  been  much  better. 

Glasgow  remains  the  favoured  market  for  Ontario  apples  ancl  London  for  Nova 
Scotian. 
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BARREL   APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
Canadian  and  American  barrel  apples  were  sold  during  the  month  of  January  in  the 
four  principal  distributing  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  far  as  possible, 
sound,  commercial,  tight  packs,  only,  are  taken  into  account,  and  neither  top  prices 
received  for  small  parcels  of  especially  fine  apples,  nor  the  low  prices  received  for 
wasty  or  unsound  fruit  are  noted : — 


.  ,..„  n  i  m 
Ontario— 
Stark s  1 


Cranberry  1 . 
„    '  2. 
3 

Greenings  1. 

2. 


G.  Russets  1 
2. 
3. 


Baldwins  1 . 

2 
3'. 


Canada  Red  1 
2. 
3. 


Ben  Davis  1 . 

2. 


Mann  1. 

2. 


Nova  Scotia— 

Stark  1  

2   

11      Large  3's. 


Baldwins  1  

2   

3  

"        Large  3' 


Mann       1 . 

2. 
3. 


Fallawater  1 

2 

G.  Russets  1. 

2. 

3 

Greenings    1 . 

2 


Vihi.ixia  — 

Albemarles  . . . 
York  Imperials. 
Ben  Davis  


New  Yokr- 
Baldwins. 
Greenings . 


Lond( 


19/ 
16/6 
16/-  to  17/ 

17/-  to  21/ 
15/-  to  10/ 
12/-  to  10/ 
16/6 

14/-  to  17/6 
12/-  to  16/ 
10/ 


19/- 
13/- 


to  21/ 
to  18/ 


20/-  to  20/ 

18/-  to  23/ 

15/-  to  19/ 

16/-  to  18/ 

13/-  to  14/ 


Manchester. 


24/ 
21/ 


22/ 


23/6 


Liverpool. 


27/-  to  28/ 
25/-  to  26/ 
22/ 


28/-  to  34/ 
25/-  to  28/ 
18/-  to  19/ 

24/-  to  27/ 
20/ 


26/-  to  27/ 
23/6 


25/ 


18/-  to  20/ 
13/-  to  16/9 


27/-  to  28/ 
23/6 
18/9 

17/6 
15/9 


24/-  to  26/ 
22/-  to  25/6 
20/-  to  24/ 


22/-  to  25/ 


19/-  to  22/ 
17/-  to  18/ 


14/- 
11/- 


15/- 

to  15/6 
to  14/ 


17/6 


24/-  to  30/ 
25/-  to  30/ 
23/-  to  26/ 


Glasgow 


27/6 
22/-  to  23/ 

31/ 
28/-  to  30/ 


26/-  to  28/ 
24/ 

28/-  to  31/ 
24/-  to  27/ 
18/6  to  19/0 

28/-  to  30/ 
23/-  to  25/ 
15/6  to  18/ 

27/-  to  28/ 
23/-  to  25/ 
21/ 

23/-  to  27/ 
21/-  to  24/ 

24/-  to  27 
18/-  to  24/ 


26/-  to  30/ 
25/-  to  28/ 
24/-  to  26/ 


27/-  to  29/ 
28/ 
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BOX  APPLES. 

Although  box  apple  arrivals  have  been  lighter,  the  considerable  stocks  already 
'stored  in  anticipation  of  better  prices,  and  a  weakness  in  demand  due  to  the  economi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  better  class  consumers,  who  usually  buy  fancy  fruit,  have  pre- 
vented them  from  sharing  in  the  price  advances  that  have  characterized  barrels. 
'Yellow  apples,  and  the  counts  over  200  and  under  113  of  the  red  varieties  have  been 
especially  hard  to  move. 

A  car  of  Okanagan  (British  Columbia)  apples  was  noted  in  Glasgow  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  which  was  being  sold  by  a  wholesaler  financially  interested  in  the 
orchard  in  which  they  were  grown.  They  were  mainly  of  two  varieties,  New  York 
Wines  and  Wageners.  Although  they  had  been  much  longer  than  usual  in  transit, 
they  were  in  excellent  condition.  They  were  being  sold  to  the  retailer  at  an  average 
price  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  Wines  and  lis.  6d.  for  the  Wageners. 

No  Ontario  box  apples  were  reported  in  Glasgow  during  January,  but  some  were 
sold  by  private  sale  in  Liverpool. 


BOX  APPLE  PRICES. 

Box  apple  prices  during  January  have  been  as  follows: — 

Glasgow. — Washington,  January  14. — Rome  Beauty,  Fancy,  size  72  to  100,  8s. 
6d. ;  104,  9s. ;  113,  9s.  6d. ;  125  to  150,  10s.  6d. ;  163,  10s. ;  Peermain,  Fancy,  175,  7s. 
3d.;  213,  6s.  6d.;  234,  6s.;  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy,  72,  8s.  6d.;  80,  9s.;  88,  10s.;  163, 
lis. ;  January  26,  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy,  96,  9s.  6d. ;  113,  10s. ;  125  to  138,  10s.  6d. ; 
150  to  175,  10s.  9d.;  175,  10s.  6d.;  Fancy,  125  to  138,  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d.  Oregon.— 
Yellow  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  125  to  163,  10s.  6d. ;  175,  10s. ;  188,  9s.  9d. ;  200,  9s. 

London. — British  Columbia  (Kootenay). — Current  prices,  January  8.  Jonathans, 
7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Spitzenbergs,  8s.  to  9s. ;  Cox's  Orange,  8s.  6d.  to  lis. 

Liverpool. — Washington  and  Oregon. — Jonathans,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Newtowns. 
7s.  to  10s.  3d.;  Rome  Beauty,  7s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Winesap,  7s.  to  9s.  3d.;  Spitzenberg, 
7s.  to  9s.  6d. ;  Ben  Davis,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  3d.    California — Newtowns,  6s.  to  7s. 


APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  hundredweights)  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  year  1914,  1915  and  1916. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Statistical  Office,  Customs  House,  London,  makes  it  possible 
to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  total  apple  imports,  the  quantities  that  have  come  from 
Canada.  It  has  not  proved  possible  to  segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for 
the  years  1914  and  1915. 


1916. 

19,15. 

11914. 

ending  January 

8- 

— Total   imported.  . 

43,130 

126,8.4)8 

61,314 

January 

8- 

—From  Canada.  .  .  . 

4,7186 

"  January 

15- 

— Total  imported.  . 

.  '50,37-5 

77, 8 77 

47,378 

January 

15- 

'22,371 

January 

22- 

—Total   imported.  . 

27,215 

1310*,  8  TO 

si,  an 

"  January 

2i2- 

5,964 

"  January 

29- 

— Total   imported.  . 

74,8i33 

96,5151 

3i8,i9'38 

"           January  2>9- 

.  25,089 

These  tables  show  that  for  the  month  of  January  Canadian  apples  formed  the 
same  proportion  of  total  imports  as  for  December,  about  30  per  cent. 
Apple  imports  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows : — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 


Cwts. 
3,257,419 


Cwts. 
2,929,6419 


Cwts. 
3,343,629 
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RE-EXPORTS,  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  APPLES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  statistics  (in  hundredweights)  of  the  re-export 

of  foreign  and  colonial  apples  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
December : — 

1913.                                                  1914.  1915. 

23,646                                                27,922  7,954 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31  the  figures  were': — 

1913.                                                1914.  191.5. 

136,905                                                95,993  9'5,73i2 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  months  of  January,  1914,  1915,  and  1916 : — 

Bananas  Bunches.       344,832          4'89,8i87  4219,911 

Oranges  Cwts.       778,086          998,417  812,639 

Pears                                                        "              3,8(212              5,120  1,561 

Apricots  and  peaches                             "             2,8i9>4              1,5.81  9«8S 

Plums                                                     "                735                303'  1,263 

Apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  from  South  Africa. 
Fruit  imports  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows : — 

1915.               1914.  1913. 

Apricots  and  peaches  Cwts.          8,988            30,336  9,512 

Bananas  Bunches.     8,142,438        i9,0'07,001  7,53i9,984 

Oranges                                                    "        6,004,360        !5,10'8,04'9  5,792,631 

Pears                                                        "           210,537           4'09,871  718,92i8 

Plums                                                       "           137,776          .207,680  409,877 

Banana  and  orange  statistics  are  interesting  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 


The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916 : — 


Week  ending  on  or  about 


Jan.  4 
Jan. 11 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  25 


1910. 


Barrels. 

13,075 
0,310 
9,518 
7,942 


Boxes. 

21,040 
9,10S 
7,041 
7,500 


1915. 


Barrels. 

32,493 
38,0V 0 
30,034 
20,772 


Boxes. 


2,445 
20,220 
19.479 

5,837 


1914. 


Barrels. 

10,508 
12,843 
12,341 
13,284 


Boxes. 


2,523 
4,808 
10,401 
5,174 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  gathered  by  the  same  firm  showing  total 
quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  Liverpool  from  July  1, 
1915,  to  January  25,  1916,  and  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  previous  years: — 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915  10. 

Barrels. 
455,738 

Boxes. 
100,532 

Barrels. 
020,408 

Boxes. 
250,797 

Barrels. 
314,093 

Boxes . 
259,705 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  barrel  apple  arrivals  are  just  half  what  they  were  in  the 
large  crop  year  1914-15,  and  about  100,000  barrels  less  than  in  the  short  crop  year 
1913-14,  while  box  apple  arrivals  surpass  both  previous  years. 
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APPLE  FREIGHTS  TO  HOLLAND. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  furnishes  the  following 
information : — 

11  The  freight  on  apples  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam  by  Holland- America  steamer 
was  $1  per  barrel  early  in  December.  The  handling  charges  after  landing  at  Rotter- 
dam are  10  cents  to  12  cents  per  box  and  14  cents  to  18  cents  per  barrel.  Apple 
receivers  generally  charge  5  per  cent  commission." 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  apple  crop  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  reported  to  be  a  large  one  and  very 
good  in  quality.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  shipments  will  be  as  follows :  Tasmania, 
700,000  cases;  Victoria,  300,000;  South  Australia,  150,000;  West  Australia,  100,000. 
The  Australian  Government  has  arranged  for  space  on  twenty-two  transport  boats  for 
1,250,000  cases.  Most  of  the  boats  will  come  to  London,  but  a  few  will  go  to  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow.  The  rate  of  freight  fixed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
is  65s.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  or  about  3/3  per  standard  bushel  box.  This  is  the  same 
as  last  year. 

From  the  offices  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  learned  that  in  1915  there  were  330,133 
cases  of  apples  and  12,532  cases  of  pears  exported  to  Great  Britain.  The  same  authority 
states  that  Liverpool  merchants  have  handled  Australian  apples  as  follows : — 


1912   275,664  boxes  (approximately). 

1913   '91,937 

1914   1&6.833        "  " 

1915   68,7'5i0        "  " 


Manchester  brokers  sold  35,000  boxes  in  1914  and  25,000  in  1915.  Glasgow  brokers 
estimate  that  80,000  cases  were  handled  there  in  1914  and  about  20,000  in  1915. 

Australian  shipments  are  expected  to  begin  towards  the  end  of  February,  and  to 
continue  until  the  first  of  June.  Some  of  the  principal  varieties  are:  Jonathans, 
New  York  Pippins,  Sturmer  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange,  Cleopatras,  Monro's  Favourite. 

PROPOSED  EMBARGO  ON  FRUIT  IMPORTATION. 

On  January  27,  Right  Hon.  Walter  S.  Runciman,  President  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  gave  what  he  characterized  as  a  "  broad  hint "  to 
the  fruit  trade  that  the  Government  was  contemplating  taking  measures  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  "  some  fruits  "  in  order  to  release  shipping  tonnage  for  the  con- 
veyance of  commodities  considered  of  more  value  to  the  community.  In  spite  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  announcement,  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  apple  would 
be  among  the  fruits  denied  access  to  this  market.  Such  a  prospect  caused  great  alarm 
among  the  fruit  trade.  Resolutions  of  protest  were  passed  by  fruit  trade  organizations 
in  all  the  large  distributing  centres,  and  Mr.  Runciman  has  been  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  trade  and  hear  their  views  before  deciding  on  any  drastic  measure 
of  restriction.  The  Canadian  High  Commissioner  and  the  Agents-General  of  all  the 
Canadian  fruit-producing  provinces,  and  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
have  all  made  representations  to  the  Government,  pointing  out  the  very  serious  effect 
the  proposed  embargo  would  have  upon  the  important  apple  industry  of  Canada.  The 
Australian  Government  have  also  approached  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  apple  is  not  a  mere  luxury  like  liquors  or  tobacco,  but 
a  cheap,  nutritious,  and  staple  article  of  diet,  that  its  principal  British  consumers  are 
the  middle  and  working  classes,  who  would  suffer  if  its  importation  were  prohibited, 
that  the  British  green  fruit  trade,  brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  dependent  for 
practically  the  whole  of  their  supply  upon  overseas  apples,  and  would  be  forced  out 
of  business  by  an  embargo,  and  that  Canada  could  not  absorb  the  export  surplus  in 
her  home  markets  without  prices  falling  to  a  level  that  would  mean  ruin  to  our 
growers. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  have,  as  yet,  made  no  further  announcement  of  policy  in 
this  connection,  and  there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  disaster  to  the  industry 
may  be  averted.  In  any  case,  it  seems  improbable  that  any  step  will  be  taken  that 
will  affect  Canadian  shipments  this  season.  For  next  season,  however,  even  should 
Government  restriction  not  be  carried  out,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  secure  steamer  space  for  fruit  transportation,  and  Canadian  shippers  will  be 
well  advised  to  give  their  earnest  and  early  attention  to  this  problem. 

(N.B. — Since  this  report  was  despatched,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
made  inquiry  re  the  proposed  prohibition  and  has  received  through  the  High  Com- 
missioner's office  the  information  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  not  to  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  importation  of  fruit  from  the  British  dominions.  (See  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  630,  page  397.) 

TRADE  OPINIONS. 

The  following  "  Trade  Opinions "  are  extracts  from  letters  or  reproduction  of 
opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews  with  fruit  brokers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly  with  a  number  of  matters  of  interest 
to  shippers. 


"  We  fully  believe  that,  should)  the  war  continue  during  another  year,  shipping-  will  be 
reduced  to  the  supply  of  munitions  and  actual  necessities,  and  nothing'  that  can  be  done  will 
alter  the  conditions." 


"  I  think  it  is  rather  a  matter  for  inquiry  whether  the  hint  of  restricting  fruit  imports  has 
not  emanated  from  the  shipowners  themselves,  it  being  common  knowledge  that  they  can  secure 
a  higher  rate  for  freight  other  than  fruit." 


"  Everything  possible  is  being  done  through  the  medium  of  the  various  associations 
throughout  the  country  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
the  direction  of  fruit  restriction.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Runciman's  pronouncement  as  to  "  some 
fruits  "  is  very  vague.  But  we  shall  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  the  restriction  applying 
to  apples." 


"  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  disaster  if  the  policy  announced  by  the  Government  should  become 
law.  The  apple  business  is,  in  every  sense,  a  useful  one,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that 
there  could  be  compensating  advantages  in  any  imposed  prohibition." 


"  If  the  Government  can  satisfy  us  that  sacrifices  of  the  nature  suggested  are  absolutely 
essential  to  win  the  war,  a  start  should  be  made  on  such  articles  as  alcohol  and  tobacco,  whilst 
bananas  should  be  stopped  just  as  soon,  if  not  before,  apples." 


"  I  cannot  see  that  drastic  measures  to  restrict  fruit  importation  would  do  much  to  modify 
the  rate  of  freight  or  release  steamers  for  the  carrying  of  other  commodities.  The  little  that 
might  be  done  in  this  respect  would  be  more  than  lost  by  the  ruin  to  the  retail  dealers.  The 
proposed  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The  better  remedy  is,  to  go  to  the  real  root  of  the 
evil,  by  taking-  means  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  various  ports,  so  as  to  expedite  the 
discharge  and  loading  of  vessels,  and  enable  them  to  increase  the  number  of  their  voyages." 


"  In  1913,  the  importation  of  apples  and  pears  into  Denmark  was  officially  placed'  at  1,316, 7S0 
kilogrammes,  about  29,030  cwts.,  but  no  statistics  are  available  for  1914  or  1915.  I  handle  New 
York  Baldwins  in  barrels  chiefly,  but  have  had  small  lots  from  Canada.  Of  western  boxed  apples, 
Spitzenbergs,  Jonathans,  Winesaps,  Rome  Beauties,  and  Yellow  Newtowns  are  preferred.  For 
satisfaotory  business  with  Denmark,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  have  a  local  agent.  Many 
American  exporters  are  already  actively  represented."    (Apple  importer,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.) 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  February  10,  1916. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  JANUARY. 

The  most  favourable  feature  of  the  January  trade  returns  is  that  the  exports  of 
British  goods  constitute  a  record  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  total,  valued  at 
£36,757,167,  marks  an  increase  of  £2,809,648  in  comparison  with  the  previous  month, 
and  of  £8,509,575  (or  30  per  cent)  over  January,  1915. 

It  is  true  that  imports  also  attained  a  very  high  figure,  but  the  increase  of  about 
Hi  per  cent  over  the  previous  January  is  proportionately  much  less,  and  with  re-ex- 
ports also  advancing,  there  is  a  net  reduction  in  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  about 
£600,000  in  comparison  with  December,  and  of  more  than  £2,500,000  with  a  year  ago. 

The  actual  figures  upon  the  usual  basis  of  comparison  with  the  previous  month 
and  January,  1915,  are:— 

January,  December,  January, 

1916.  1915.  1915. 

Imports  £    74,948,;241     £     70,9i3i8,3i94     £     67,401, 0O6 

Exports   36,757,167  33,947/519  28, 247,5^2 

Re-exports   ..        :   8,830,172  7,701,901  6,89:5,465' 

Totals  £  ,1120,535,(5180    £  112,5i87,814    £  102,544,063' 


EXPORTS. 


While  higher  prices  are  largely  responsible  for  all  these  increases,  it  is  none  the 
less  encouraging  that  over  £5,500,000  of  the  increase  in  exports  represent  manufac- 
tured articles,  iron  and  steel,  cotton  piece  good's,  and  woollens  and  worsteds,  all  record- 
ing large  advances  over  last  January. 


IMPORTS. 

Turning  to  imports,  £3,700,000  of  the  increase  over  a  year  ago  is  contributed 
under  the  heading  "  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,"  the  value  of  grain  and  flour  alone 
representing  nearly  £3,000,000,  while  meat  also  marked  a  heavy  advance. 

Despite  a  falling-off,. valued  at  £1,500,000  in  wool,  the  aggregate  of  raw  materials 
and  unmanufactured  articles  recorded  a  greater  value  by  just  £1,000,000,  and  there 
was  also  an  increase  of  £3,000,000  in  manufactured  articles,  to  which  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes  and  colours  were  chief  contributors,  although  the  list  is  pretty  general. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


As  regards  Canada,  imports  were  again  considerable,  among  chief  items  being  :- 

Quantity.  Value. 

Cwts.  £ 

Wheat                                                                                 1,886.600  l,2i&5,231 

Flour                                                                                        417, 300  3'5,5,394 

Barley                                                                                   184,800'  10(3,972 

Oats                                                                                            72,900  41,797 

Bacon                                                                                       102,130  440,671 

Cheese                                                                                  40,405  194,420 

Canned  salmon                                                                       63,8'2i3  2'28,76!2 
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EGGS. 

The  arrivals  of  eggs  from  Canada  are  separately  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
monthly  returns,  and  this  concession  courteously  granted  by  the  customs  authorities, 
as  a  result  of  representations  made  by  this  office,  will  be  appreciated  by  Canadian 
shippers.  January  receipts  from  Canada  aggregated  235,713  great  hundreds  valued  at 
£185,654,  compared  with  53,063  great  hundreds  in  January,  1915,  and  none  at  all 
in  1914. 

BUTTER. 

In  the  case  of  butter  Canada  supplied  only  6'  cwt.  Indeed,  the  quantities  received  > 
from  all  sources  aggregated  only  251,692  cwt.,  a  falling-off  of  nearly  100,000  cwt.  from 
January,  1915,  which  were  50,000  cwt.  less  than  in  1914,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  margarine  as  a  substitute,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
quantities  of  this  commodity  imported  during  the  past  three  Januarys  have  increased 
from  121,880  cwt.  to  154,953  and  191,010  cwt.  Continued  high  prices  and  shortage 
of  supplies  of  butter  have  greatly  extended  the  use  of  margarine  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  consumption  seems  likely  to  remain  per- 
manent, even  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

TRADE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  1915. 

With  the  January  accounts  are  published  statistics  showing  the  trade,  both  import 
and  export,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  calendar  year  1915.  The  figures  relative  to  Canada  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  for  this  period,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  also  during  1913  and 
1914,  are  reproduced  below: — 

TRADE  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.e.,  imports  from 
and  exports  (the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  to,  with  the  countries  indicated 
during  the  past  three  years : — 


Canada — ■ 

1913. 
£ 

H914. 
£ 

1915. 
£ 

Exports  

.  .    .  .  213,794,926' 

31,484,6i3i8 
17,3'80,6'71 

41,00'0,98S 
13,3.02,594 

Total  

.  .    .  .  54,2183,300' 

4  8,866,3  09 

54,3<0'3,58<2 

Australia — ■ 

Exports  

....  34,470,46121 

36,i85'2,87(9 
•  3.3,641,929 

46,280,973 
28,910,046 

Total  

.  .    .  .  72,635,702 

70,4'94.8i08 

74,191,019 

British  West  Indies — 

Imports  

.  .    .  .  2,115,92© 
.  .    .  .  2,33*9,049 

,2,3712,8-012 
2,342,065 

4,0'68,02'5 
1,84'0,800 

..    ..  4,454,978 

4,714,8  6'7 

5,908,826 

Union  of  South  Africa — • 

.  .    .  .  12,3'01,429 
.  .    .  .  22,184,7*219' 

10,820,118 
18,8,28.7418 

11,049,268 
18,260,930 

Total  

.  .    .  .  34,486,158 

2'9,6'48,86'6 

29,310,196 

France — 

.  .    .  .  46,3(52,718 
..    ..  28,932,988 

37,774,178' 
25,780,138 

31,470,445 
69,702,999 

Total  

.  .    .  .  75,285,706 

63, 564,316 

101,173,444 
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trade  statistics. — Continued. 

1913.                  1914.  1SU. 

Russia —                                                               £                        £  £ 

Imports                                                     40,270,530          28 ,0i9'2, 5  2i7  21,420,333 

Exports..-                                                18,102,6,83          14,441,3.22  13,565,850 


Total   58,373,222  412,533,840  34,99(5,183 

Belgium — 

Imports   23,382,268  16,105, 320  l,57i5,865 

Exports   13,239,733  8,279,4*00  18*8,037 


Total   36,622,001  24,385, 220  1,763,9.012 


Italy- 
Imports   8,127,213  8,690,496  11, 267, 5(80 

Exports   14,610,057  12,867, 782  13,928,420 


Total   22,737,270  21,-567, 278  25,196,009 


Sweden — 

Imports   14,212,902/         14,124,270  10, 818, 033 

Exports   8,22)0,386  7,763,320  6,200,100 


Total   22,433,288         21,802,590  26,108,133 


Norway — 

Imports   7,437,141  7,701,806  13,602  12-6 

Exports   6,147,42(2  6,42'0,194  7,313,450 


Total   13,584,563  14,122,000  21,005,576 


Netherlands — 

Imports   23,577,841  24,310,821  23, 440, 40^6 

Exports   15,420,144  13,305, 644  18,083,694 


Total   39,006,985*  37,676,405  41,624,100 


Denmark — ■ 

Imports     23,830,633  25,370,023  22,507,401 

Exports   5,702,257  5,837,553  7,805,301 


Total   20,622,i891O  3 1,213 ,570  30,402,792 


Switzerland — • 

Imports   11,070,464  10,064,436  15,257,814 

Exports   4,212,401  2,908,141  3,596,640 


Total   15,282,865  13,062,577  18,854,454 


Spain — 

Imports   14,303,909  14,114,182  18,933.275 

Exports   7,851,574  6,37'8,O04  6,179,333' 


Total   2)2,245,483  20,492,780  25,112,003 


Portugal — 

Imports   3,017,101  3,167,153  3,975,312 

Exports   3,270,701  2,753,047  3,202,475 


Total   6,287,1802  5,920,205  7,177,787 


United  States — 

Imports..   141,652,07(2        133,575,284  23i8,006,442 

Exports   20,204,190  34,035,430  26,170,046 


Total   170,046,2618        172,010,714  204,176,438 


Argentina — 

Imports   42,485,391  37,210,290  63,8-87,113 

Exports   22,640,021  14,578,341  11,506,415 


Total   65,126,312         51,707,631  75,393,528 


Brazil — - 

Imports   10,00<8,367  7,978,632'  8, 343, 631 

Exports   12,465,115  G,,2&5,4'^  5,147,325* 


Total   22,473,482  14,244,035  13,491,006 
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trade  statistics. —  Concluded. 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

£  £  £ 

China — 

Imports                                                      4,671,608  4,718,854  7,065,588 

Exports                                                    14,845,26'9  13,014,437  8,547,72*3 


Total   1'9,516,877  17,73,3,29,1  '  15,613,311 


Japan — • 

Imports    4,3-87,606  4, 10'5, 214  9,413,796 

Exports   14,530,432  S,3'54,48i5  4,872,46'9 


Total   18,918, 0»3i8  1 2, 45,9, 6'9'9  14,2>86,265 


Germany — 

Imports    80,411:057  47,049,343  2»O0,8«27 

Exports   40,677,030  23,080,268  — 


Total   121,08'8,0'S7  70,1219,611  20'0,8i27 


Austria-Hungary — 

Imports   7,705,949  4,421,7121  42;Si2'6 

Exports   4,480,768  2,676,345  — 


Total  ■   12,186,717  7,09'S/057  4.2,826 


CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  BEEF. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  of  beef  and  other  meats 
to  this  country,  which  was  already  receiving  considerable  attention  before  the  war, 
has  become  a  vital  issue  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

The  imports  of  beef,  after  having  steadily  risen  until  they  reached  in  1913  the 
record  of  9,203,310  cwt.,  declined  in  1914  to  8,844,567  cwt.,  and  further  to  8,610,511 
cwt.  in  1915. 

Imported  beef  consists  practically  wholly  of  chilled  and  frozen,  the  former  repre- 
senting the  better  class  of  meat.  An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture dealing  with  the  supplies  of  the  past  year,  shows  the  remarkable  extent  to  which 
shipments  of  chilled  have  decreased  since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  been  replaced  by 
the  frozen  variety. 

The  receipts  of  chilled,  after  attaining  a  record  of  5,248,004  cwt.  in  1913,  fell  away 
to  2,618,546  cwt.  in  1915,  while  the  average  value  grew  from  37s.  3d.  in  1913  to  42s.  lOd. 
in  1914,  and  61s.  7d.  per  cwt.  in  1915. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  always  been  the  main  source  of  supply,  but  receipts 
in  the  past  year  dropped  to  1,702,186  cwt.  from  5,216,022  in  1913. 

Prominent  features  of  the  year  were  the  revival  of  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  which  attained  608,908  cwt.,  while  Uruguay,  which  has  recently  taken  up  the 
industry,  provided  289,113  cwt. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  imports  of  frozen  beef  increased  again  both  in  quantity 
and  value  in  1915,  receipts  aggregating  no  less  than  5,989,872  cwts.,  compared  with 
4,027,106  cwt.  in  1914,  while  as  indicative  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  prices, 
the  values  were  respectively  59s.  5d.  and  43s.  4|d.  per  cwt.  The  countries  chiefly 
engaged  in  this  trade  are  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Australia,  New  Zealand,, 
and  the  United  States,  the  quantities  supplied  being: — 


Cwt. 

Argentine  Republic  i  j  . .   .  .     3, 3$ 4, ,2 7 5 

Uruguay. .    74,50-0 

Australia..  .;   1,245,762 

New  Zealand,  ■ .  .    .  .  73>5,2i2'6 

United  States,  |   3'92,443 


Previous  to  this  the  United  States  had  dropped  out  of  the  trade  for  soYerul  years. 
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IMPORTS   OF  FROZEN  BEEF. 

The  article  is  accompanied  by  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  the  trade  in  the  two  varieties  by  dividing  the  figures  for  the  two  past  years 
into  periods  of  January  to  July,  and  August  to  December,  respectively,  the  first  sec- 
tion in  1914  representing  the  time  before  the  war: — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1914. 
Cwt. 

3,734,600 
1,077,609 

1915. 

1914, 

1915. 

Totals  

August,  December  

Totals  

Cwt. 

Chilled 

1,651,366 
967,180 

£ 

Beef. 

7,403,703 
2,907,144 

£ 

4,902,969 
3,163,314 

4,812,209 

2,618,546 

10,310,847 

8,066,283 

2,104,546 
1,922,560 

Frozen 

3,113,758 
2,876,114 

Beef. 

3,757,091 
4,977,519 

8,916,830 
8,881,592 

4,027,106 

5,989,872 

8,734,610 

17,798,422 

THE  SHORTAGE  OF  FISH. 

The  publication  of  the  complete  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed 
on  the  English,  Welsh,  Scottish  and  Irish  coasts  during  the  calendar  year  1915  shows 
the  remarkable  extent  to  which  supplies  have  fallen  off  during  the  period  of  war,  and 
also  the  extraordinary  degree  to  which  the  average  price  of  fish  has  advanced. 

The  position  will  be  readily  grasped  from  the  annexed  table  covering  the  returns 
of  the  national  fisheries,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  recorded  and  issued  separately. 

The  figures  for  shellfish  are  excluded  because  only  values  are  returned,  and  in 
any  case  the  amount  is  comparatively  insignificant. 


FISH  IMPORTS. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

"England  and  Wales — 
Fish   

Cwt. 
16,152,374 

7,259,883 

636,807 

£ 

[10,009,326 
3,723,357 
280,945 

Cwt. 
10,124,809 

6,897,699 

551,921 

£ 

7,846,687 
2,971,216 
225,556 

Cwt. 
5,785,115 

2,297,818 

468,772 

£ 

7,391,067 
2,047,989 
292,816 

Scotland — 

Ireland — 

Fish  

24,049,064 

14,013,628 

17,574,429 

11,043,459 

8,551,705 

9,731,872 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  FISH. 

Although  supplies  of  fresh  fish  have  more  recently  been  rather  more  plentiful,  the 
storage  is  still  very  great,  and  with  little  prospect  of  improvement. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  several  previous  reports  to  the  possibilities  of  Canada 
replacing,  at  least  temporarily,  some  of  the  shortage,  by  the  substitution  of  frozen  or 
chilled  fish,  and  as  is  known,  with  the  object  of  practically  testing  the  question,  experi- 
mental consignments  of  certain  Atlantic  fish  (including  cod,  haddock,  finneys,  fillets, 
etc.)  were  sent  over  by  the  Government  last  autumn  in  a  frozen  condition. 

It  is  understood  that,  as  is  the  case  with  most  experiments,  a  considerable  variety 
of  opinion  has  been  shown  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  trade,  more  particularly  from 
the  view  of  its  being  profitable. 

From  inquiries  recently  received,  it  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing inclination  upon  the  part  of  fish  salesmen  to  identify  themselves  with  the  business, 
because  letters  have  been  received  from  several  prominent  firms  located  in  different 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  referring  to  the  experimental  consignments  which 
were  distributed  through  the  important  cities,  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  look 
further  into  the  matter,  and  associate  themselves  with  the  trade  if  business  can  be 
conducted  upon  a  profitable  basis. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  February  7,  1916. 

RISE  IN  PRICES. 

Since  the  end  of  the  year,  wholesale  prices  have  taken  a  fresh  jump  upwards,  the 
rise  in  January  being  greater  than  for  any  other  month  during  the  war.  To  illus- 
trate this,  cereals  and  meat,  which  on  the  average  of  1901-5  were  put  down  as  repre- 
senting 500,  had  risen  last  month  to  as  much  as  946^,  comparing  with  565i  on  July  1, 
1914,  and  786  at  the  end  of  January,  1915. 

EFFECT  OF  RISE  IN  PRICES. 

The  Board  of  Trade  figures  show  the  effects  of  this  rise  in  price.  Grain  and 
flour  imports  for  instance,  advanced  last  month  by  about  30  per  cent  in  value  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  while  the  increase  in  bulk  was  only  from  19,206,457  cwt.  to 
19,833,105  cwt.  On  the  export  side  there  is  an  increase  in  coal,  coke,  etc.,  of  £641,988 
as  compared  with  1915,  but  the  weight  was  actually  smaller,  having  fallen  about  400,- 
000  tons.  Compared  with  1914  the  weight  shows  a  decline  of  about  50  per  cent,  but 
the  value  only  decreased  about  25  per  cent.  Such  enhanced  values  do  not  in  all  cases 
represent  increased  profits,  although  in  many  industries  profits  have  lately  been  very 
large. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  monthly  agricultural  report  dated  February  1,  states  that  January  generally 
proved  mild  and  open,  and  enabled  good  progress  to  be  made  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
much  of  the  arrears  caused  by  the  wet  December  being  thus  overtaken,  while  more 
wheat  was  put  in.  The  early  sown  wheat  is  looking  well  everywhere,  while  the  late 
sown  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  mild  weather  and  is  generally  much  more  satis- 
factory than  a  month  ago. 
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Other  autumn  sown  crops  are  healthy  and  satisfactory  generally,  though  some  are 
still  backward.  Live  stock  have  done  quite  well  during  the  month,  many  having  been 
turned  out  into  the  open,  which  has  enabled  farmers  to  husband  their  supplies  of  roots 
and  hay.  Labour  is  everywhere  decidedly  deficient,  and  much  apprehension  is  felt  as 
to  the  prospects  of  getting  through  the  heavy  work  of  the  spring. 

FARMERS^  CO -OPERATION. 

A  rapid  extension  of  the  co-operative  movement  was  reported  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  Limited. 
In  its  first  year  the  association  had  264  members  and  a  total  trade  of  £19,950.  The 
figures  for  the  next  year  were  303  members  and  a  total  trade  of  £34,954,  and  in 
1915  there  were  369  members  while  the  trade  carried  on  amounted  to  £47,834. 

The  management  undertakes  to  supply  all  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and 
manure  for  the  farm,  and  everything  for  the  home.  The  use  the  farmer's  wife  is 
making  of  the  association  is  shown  in  the  sale  of  household  requirements,  which  last 
year  reached  £1,309. 

WORKING  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association's  working  capital  of  £1,100  in  shares  and  £1,000  in  loans  has 
been  turned  over  twenty  times  in  the  last  twelve  months,  with  a  resulting  profit  of 
£933,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  share  capital.  The  committee  recommended  the  pay- 
ment of  4d.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases,  Id.  in  the  pound  on  members'  sales, 
and  a  bonus  to  the  staff  calculated  at  5  per  cent  of  the  salaries  received. 

STORES  OF  GRAIN  AT  LrVElRPOOL. 

The  statement  of  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  dated  February 
1  shows  the  following  figures  covering  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  at  January  31, 
1916,  and  December  31,  1915,  and  also  comparative  figures  of  January  30,  1916 : — 


1916.  1915. 

Wheat—  January  31.  December  31.  January  30. 

United  States  and  Canadian.  .  ..centals.  679,099  494,919  — 

Indian   "  61,711  91,660  — 

River  Plate   "  50,164  142,270  — 


Total  wheat   790,974  728,849  2,131,827 


Barley   108,415  151,477  90,876 

Oats...   353,801  168,057  29,790 

Indian  corn  ..   1,118,311  974,628  930,192 


'      ,  .  i      ,  '        MANCHESTER'S  STOCK  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following  table  shows  the  stocks  of  grain  at  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain 
elevators  for  the  week  ended  February  5,  1916,  as  compared  with  the  previous  week : — 


Feb.  5,  1916.  Jan.  29,  1916. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                                  15,673  15,088 

Maize                                                                                   10,236  10.416 

Qats..  .   .  ..  .;.                                                                     .         2,507'  '    2,61-2.  ' 

Barley.....                  .,                                                         3,147  "  3,39.1 

Dan,  :                . :  .  .?  .v  .  .  ..  .:.  .  .      .-.  ..             85  •  106 

^amrne^Jfv'.yc^.vv-v'.  •                         ...  '       18,  •  18-  ■ 


Total.  ...   .  !   .  .   .   .   .'  .  V,   .  .  '31,666  31,631 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER. 
No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ending  December. 


1912. 

191 3. 

1914. 

1915 . 

Imtorts  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

'  $ 

$ 

418,021,349 

438,539,132 

302,516,^64 

261,842,173 

217,568,232 

220,524,739 

178,802,345 

188.705,601 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

635,589,581 

659,063,871 

• 

481,319,309 

450,547,774 

9,957,571 

14,175,708 

132,864,585 

21,275,888 

lotal  imports   

fi73  9^Q  <V7'I 

01  4  1 8*}  SQ4 

OX1*, ±00,0.71 

471  ^99  009 

109,190,772 

113,881,578 

81,771,651 

91,907,722 

•  Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

54,349,640 

59,073  167 

53,781,132 

61,814,582 

IP.  '3^0  174 

20  '237  348 

IS  tW)  001 

91  07 41  p> 

4-5,58(5,853 

42,532,673 

41,871,383 

49,779,509 

43,494,758 

51,612,569 

68,216,972 

94,513,460 

1  49  30^  97^ 

90S  f*.49  000 

1  97  1  99  "X'-5 

oon  044  OO^i 

41  Q90 

r>4  OIO  Si7^ 

00  1  <M  094 

I'M  7fSl  844 

10K  777 

491  699 

Totals,  Canadian  produce  

341,980,882 

436,218,067 

37^,295,854 

614,129,845 

20,984,698 

24,301,179 

49.019,658 

39,3f>8,567 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

362,965,5*0 

460,519,246 

428,315,512 

653,488,412 

15,128.410 

13,894,418 

19,618,773 

128,337,710 

Total  exports  

378  093  990 

474,413,664 

447,934,285 

781,826,122 

t    AftO  a  A  1    "1  A  «1 

1,023,641,142 

1    1  AH  <>,IQ 

1, l4/,o0o,z4o 

1,062,118,179 

i,Z0o,b4y,  /84 

Imports  by  Countries. 

402,153 

682,471 

355,747 

3,352,623 

199,768 

511,090 

419,178 

57,845 

6,721,989 

6,822,383 

5,927,814 

7,925,819 

4,259,247 

2,747,925 

3,820,845 

4,746,171 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

6,373,502 

4, 245,£51 

6,309,282 

5,306,601 

2,102,6^1 

1   o**o  AA"! 

l,802,UUi 

1,171,605 

j ,  duo.  oyo 

2,668,270 

3,266,827 

3,652,902 

4,513,757 

133,334,637 

139,811,893 

92,628,139 

75, 50-,  250 

1,133,199 

1,452,143 

2,716,854 

0,080, 800 

Argentine  Republic   

3,815,828 

O  Hi  O  l^OO 

Z,yh2,oz8 

3,693,zoO 

4,028,847 

3,921,093 

4,Ooi>,boy 

Z,D90,9!)0 

I'Q  QO.J 
OO,  8OO 

14,877,850 

"1  yf    R^T  OOA 

14,0/ /,ZZU 

K),  208,  oo4 

0,y^4,  lo4 

t  R  07'J  K(lp7 

10,9/  .1,09/ 

7  ai  7  a  m 

/,yi/,4yi 

1  OQ'-i 
LoU,Zao 

Holland  

t)   ti%\  a  COO 

3,024,583 

2,981,010 

2,100,  /  8^ 

1,132,138 

3,616,040 

2,601,493 

2,616,80;) 

3,389,4/3 

n  -i  j  Qi,  i      ( Merchandise.     .  .   

United  States.  <  n       -A  L,,n«  „ 

[Coin  and  bullion  

409,147,124 

427,lol,0/6 

308,000,271 

9lb,0n0,yyo 

9,893,934 

14, 156,631 

182,857.269 

16,098,469 

zo,28/  ,Ooh 

z/,4Uo,y/ l 

01  no a  0 1 0 
il,0:)U,o48 

J  / ,  Lo<i,Ooo 

Exports  hy  Countries. 

A  not  T»Q  111 

4,185,169 

.  4,493,105 

5,656,590 

6,343,571 

3,<  89,574 

3,988,504 

4,519,582 

5,886,194 

394,080 

706,214 

663,475 

939,843 

623,471 

630,411 

601,255 

1,071,958 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,703,298 

4,744,842. 

4,578,265 

4,623,537 

4,470,757 

5,004,295 

4,325,840 

A    f7UO  XT') 

4,782,o73 

1,650,861 

2,075,338 

1,988,404 

3,501,020 

176,703,189 

224,515,045 

184,224,383 

301,486,633 

625,878 

2,250,793 

2,613,122 

1,277,752 

2,624,564 

2,228,634 

603,303 

1,939,335 

4,671,556 

5,440,816 

3,418,311 

676,801 

2,372,729 

3,451,991 

10,155,479 

30,548,443 

3,401,124 

3,996,120 

3,321,102 

1,925 

2,669,859 

5,415,789 

5,545,986 

2,639,753 

851,887 

1,647,831 

1,158,957 

822,600 

tt„;^  at«*^  (  Merchandise  

139,851,388 

179, 502,  <  '31 

184,450,053 

204,708,903 

United  States.^  Cojn  and  bullion  

15,113,716 

13,849,588 

19,313,577 

128,327,349 

10,670,284 

10,472,317 

10,796,601 

22,247,927 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter    

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff  s  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of.. 

Carriages,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  \ 

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. . . . 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish.'  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Fruits   .   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts.  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils  ,  

Oilcloth     

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  . . 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  '  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons      

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  


Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  :   

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of. 
Wool  and  manufactures  of. 


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles 
Imported  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods    


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  ,  


Total  Imports 


Twelve  Months  Ended  December. 


1914. 


845,849 
1,567,666 
6,200,964 

12,114,835 
2,274,918 

10,376,368 
159,691 

41,498,542 
2,292,460 
2,202,186 
3,523,153 

30,550,733 
439,277 

13,645,412 
2,192,222 
6,533,487 
3,729,703 
1,772,133 
6,735,867 

15,766,432 
2,525,651 
3,579,001 
2,023,9h3 
2,048,286 
1,051,712 
1,162,792 
7,453,110 
4,571,090 

11,212,883 
7,541,018 

92,702,524 


3,067.341 
4,202,771 

71,317,618 
5,174,685 
1,655,840 

14,449,064 
1,668,963 
1,365,596 
1,631,905 
6,426,505 
2,416,571 
7,457,483 
1,855,227 
1,8.-2,271 
9,352,949 
8,554,168 
1,140,924 
5,745,618 

17,848,688 
7,011,851 
6,060,182 
3,280,614 
932,198 

17,138,648 

25,125,359 


302,516,964 
178,802,345 


481,319,309 
132,864,585 


614,183,894 


1915. 


Total. 


254.072 
567,665 
5,060,642 

12,605,023 
1,538,455 
8,993,204 
47,836 

30,043,446 
2,138,320 
1,538,074 
3,412,494 

29,140,488 
317,674 

14,908,406 
1,460,010 
4,832,559 
2,779,205 
1,421,470 
7,555,019 

13,615,440 
2,177,983 
2,448,150 
1,319,161 
2,362,925 
884,193 
971,957 
8,879,855 
3,237,540 

13,816,834 
6,165,570 

89,089,556 


3,427,315 
3,858,453 

66,165,387 
4,520,600 
1,318,642 

11,379,696 
1,106,466 
787,122 
1,744,204 
4,523,067 
856,065 
6,558,426 
1.505,584 
2,818,245 
3,795,341 
7,809,883 
1,124,308 
3,953,951 

21,970,418 
8,490,349 
5,118,163 
2,119,941 
868,434 
8,273,456 

25,742,451 


261,842,173 
188,705,601 


450,547,774 
21,275,888 


471,823,662 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


$ 

121,743 
66,549 
923,694 
240,452 
206,904 
149,270 
1,606 
67,081 
698,271 
112,048 
417,583 
11,062,886 
236,638 

2,419,591 
967,328 
310,863 
933,123 
123,895 

3,221,233 
400,327 
235,998 
182,770 
525,841 
69,750 
31,743 
162,847 

3,172,223 

1,093,208 
819,486 
759,144 

5,900,102 


106,503 
12,664 

3,955,827 
950,387 
78,192 
521,323 
719,428 
197,  M0 
304,891 
898,559 
642,225 
169,508 
642,530 
288,841 
435,832 

1,840,582 
105,104 

2,210,624 
404,731 

2,754,584 
502,380 
49,463 
80,260 
170,419 
18,557,637 


52,248,892 
22,041,173 


74,290,065 
1,218,185 


75,508,250 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 

Twelve  Months  Ended  December. 

1914. 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United  i 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

Cattle  

$ 

14,068,106 

$ 

17,225,406 

2,433,985 

$ 

13,356,761 

8,950,960 
1,364,193 
282,467 

13,071,370 
2,653,605 
599,591 

105,120 
2,328,37-1 

11,595,577 
274,771 
586,770 

Horses  

Breadstuffs— Total  

108,382,051 

216,865,164 

178,746,232 

11,448,025 

<           Q  OCiA 

6,  /yo,<iD4 
1,217,324 
2,120,241 
8,608,778 

OOO,  tvD 

69,714,249 
21,441,812 
4,190,626 
864,  2  00 

2,927,555 
1,427,578 
1,928,192 
10,394,919 
293,909 
166,409,710 
31,461,125 
5,587,239 
1,074,825 

2,524,344 
81,461 
1,668,617 
•4,020,402 
249,521 
149,970,078 
19,737,331 
185,326 
233,564 

117,322 
1,224,622 
15,265 
429,255 
42,193 
7,595,058 
843,656 
4,126,221 
752,422 

Wheat  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  ,  

18,308,540 

21,287,611 

6,450,548 

8,383,266 

Salmon,  canned    

4,040,122 
2,899,179 
4,553,119 

5,187,997 
2,764,291 
5,938,356 

128,856 
1,287,572 
4,762,618 

1,407,638 
542,869 
17,058 

Fruits— Total  

3,476,498 

3,336,514 

2,791,212 

246,040 

19,741 
2,816,944 
514,197 
7,162,293 

3,332,774 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

2,591,501 
3,862,832 
2,025,300 
8,206,958 

2,081,466 
3,930,732 
4,113,521 
7,179,500 

1,904,222 
1,105,681 
335,762 
3,752 

TT  'J                             11'                         i  1                  •  I  m 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

6,130,771 
4,709,445 

18,191,619 

9,783,899 

6,81 6,312 

3,634,586 

9  791  SQK 

63,478,642 

104,444,709 

41,515,709 

50,581,070 

1,037,764 
1,722,144 
11,303,451 
16,528,043 
4,975,703 
5,295,670 
4,971,057 
15,423,171 
31,582 

2,364,907 
2,298,646 
8,038,979 
15,242,200 
11,642,988 
5,149,427 
15^584^818 
15,118,138 
687,887 

3,333,726 
2,734,695 
12,460,356 
16,528,143 
32,737,823 
7  394  446 
13,'812,'03> 
18,452,708 
506,302 

2,167,074 
744,006 
1,156,905 
100 

16,753,208 
2  098  776 
8,127,465 
841,310 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  ,  

Silver  

Provisions — Total  

36,168,388 

61,015,446 

56,657,432 

2,154,995 

575,699 
19,205,152 
9,509,777 
11,  m,245 
3,466,385 
1,00/ ,459 

1,059,764 
25,112,854 
23,578,830 
3,480,129 
4,174,236 
888,974 

629,840 
24,874,098 
23,131,747 
198,104 
422, 58K 
88,756 

48,426 
20,770 
360,562 
3,247,408 
3,688,776 
688,101 

Seeds    

Settlers'  effects  

51,470,356 

59,951,741 

14,817,288 

41,887,558 
1,263,004 
48,201 
262,202 

J,oo  1 ,0( L 

18,463.402 
3,606,179 
11,903 
6,164,113 
8,357,747 

902,650 
1,190,851 
6,160,922 
1  880  309 
18J40',936 
2,814,087 

722,527 
6,680,490 
8,865,4 <6 

1,315,284 
1,288,422 
.  9,843,717 

9  '^fi  894 

4,  OOO,  04H 

22,005,396 
3,624,218 
478,958 
6,164,113 
9,279,414 

51,940 
1,209,851 
9,069,525 

11  268 
1,9S8',126 

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

467.055 

Wood-pulp  

324,032 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 
Canadian  produce  

379,295,854 
49,019,658 

614,129,845 
39,358,567 

349,916,503 
11,570,185 

186,855,325 
17,853,578 

Total  exports,  merchandise   

Ooin  and  bullion  

428,315,512 
19,618,773 

653,488,412 
128,337,710 

361,486,688 
45 

204,708,903 
128,327,349 

Total  Exports  

447,934,285 

781,820,122 

361,486,733 

333,036,252 
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OPENING  IN  RUSSIA  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

An  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  the  Department  from  a  Siberian  firm  who  desire 
to  be  supplied  with  illustrated  catalogues  issued  by  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  brassware,  hardware,  kitchen  utensils  (enamelled),  scythes  and  saws,  horseshoes 
and  nails,  and  locks  of  all  descriptions.  As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  Russian  mer- 
chants are  now  looking  to  Canada  for  many  articles  formerly  purchased  from  enemy 
countries,  and  an  opportunity  is  herein  offered  of  opening  up  business  connections  in 
the  various  lines  referred  to  above.  The  name  and  address  of  the  Russian  firm  making 
the  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1052.) 


LAMP  CHIMNEYS  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  <T.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Department  points  out  the  possibilities  of  the  South  African  market  for  lamp  chimneys. 
This  trade  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Germany,  but  with  the  cessation  of  imports 
from  that  country,  South  African  merchants  are  in  search  of  new  sources  of  supply. 
Particulars  in  respect  to  two  of  the  more  important  chimneys  in  demand  are  given 
herewith : — 


Diameters  and  Height. 


Diameter  of  bottom 
Diameter  of  bulb . . , 
Height  


Inch. 
2| 
30 


HOW  PACKED,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 


Contents  of  Package. 

Net  Weight. 

Gross  Weight. 

Cubic. 

Lb. 

Kilo. 

Lb. 

Kilo. 

Ft.  in. 

15 

6-8 

20 

91 

3  7 

30 

13  6 

45 

20-4 

5  4 

60 

27-2 

95 

431 

10  0 

120 

544 

200 

90  7 

20  6 

35 

15  9 

56 

2o-4 

9  2 

Outside  dimensions  are  given  for  all  measurements. 


Diameters  and  Height. 


>ize.  ^ 


Diameters  of  bottom. 
Diameter  of  bulb. .  . 
Height  . ...  .  


Inch. 
4 

12 
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Contents  of  Package. 


2  dozen  box . . 

3  dozen  box . . 
6  dozen  box . . 
2  dozen  barrel 


Net  Weight. 

Gross  Weight. 

Cubic. 

Lb. 

Kilo. 

Lb, 

Kilo. 

Ft,  Inch. 

21 

95 

38 

172 

5  4 

31* 

143 

50 

22  7 

7  6 

(»3- 

28-6 

124 

562 

14  9 

21 

95 

.  38 

17-2 

9  0 

Outside  'dimensions  are  given  for  all  measurements. 


Fuller  details  in  respect  to  the  various  kinds  of  chimneys  in  use  in  South  Africa 
may  be  had  and  illustrations  of  same  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A-1998.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  2,  1916  :• — 

Cheese- 
Bristol   98/  101/  percwt. 

Liverpool   97/  102/ 

London   98/  100/ 

Glasgow                                                                .  ...  102/  104/ 

Butter — 

Bristol   14G/  150/  percwt. 

Liverpool   146/  150/ 

London   -  -  ■■ 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     88/  93/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool     8  V  93/  •< 

London   90/  9<V 

Glasgow   94  9G/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  '   73/  78/ 

London  

Glasgow             ...    -  82/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   93/  95/  .. 

London   92/  97/  h 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce'  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  5,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  .   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwt. 

Mutton   ,   H 

Pork  

Meat,  un enumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon       m 

Beef   „ 

Hams   i 

Pork   ., 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    H 

Margarine     u 

Cheese    i 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   m 

M    cream  i 

H    condensed. ...     ,   n 

preserved,  other  kinds . 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  ;    Value  £ 

Game    '.   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  i 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     n 

Barley     n 

Oats  ,   ii 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


15 


20 


88,972 
49,919 
13,943 

10,190 


108,097 
461 
20,557 
3,354 

2,665 
58,901 


98,881 
35,962 
67,082 


59 
26,185 
3,937 
179,458 
12,950 
836 

8,293 
43,168 


1,113,600 
285,300 
56,300 
15,600 
13,760 
35,980 
677,600 


133,595 
3,460 


3,200 


*  Including-  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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COTTON  KNITTING  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

An  interesting  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Knitted  Underwear  and  Fabric 
Glove  Industries  of  Japan,  recently  written  by  Mr.  Oswald  White,  H.B.M.  Vice-Consul, 
Osaka,  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Yoko- 
hama, is  published  herewith : — 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  INDUSTRY. 

The  cotton  knitting  industry  of  Japan  has  acquired  a  new  importance  as  a  result 
of  the  European  war.  Until  the  end  of  1914  makers  were  content  to  cater  for  the 
cheap  markets  of  India,  China,  South  Africa,  etc.,  and  little  attempt  was  .'made  to 
compete  in  markets  where  a  higher  class  of  goods  was  required.  The  cessation  of 
German  supplies,  however,  resulted  in  inquiries  from  the  United  Kingdom  which  have 
led  to  a  large  business  in  knitted  underwear  with  that  country.  Though  cheapness  i& 
still  an  important  consideration,  the  class  of  goods  now  being  sent  to  England  is, 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  maker,  very  superior  to  that  of  goods 
previously  made  and  so  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  Japanese  industry. 

ENGLISH  ORDERS. 

The  English  orders  have  been  mainly  undertaken  by  the  larger  factories  able  to 
maintain  uniformity  in  their  goods.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  in  Osaka  and 
Tokyo,  most  of  whose  capacity  is  taken  up  in  executing  this  work  for  the  United 
Kingdom  together  with  smaller  orders  for  Russia  and  Australia.  The  larger  factories 
therefore  tend  to  concentrate  on  work  for  Europe,  leaving  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  Eastern  markets  to  the  small  men. 

KIND  OF  GOODS  MANUFACTURED. 

The  goods  being  made  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  for  ladies'  wear — com- 
binations, bodices,  spencers,  knickers,  nightgowns,  underskirts,  etc.  Prices  for  com- 
binations average  about  yen  5  (say  10s.)  and  for  bodices  about  3  yen  (say  6s.).  Men's 
vests  and  pants  and  bathing  costumes  are  also  being  made.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  Japanese  manufacturer  has  been  most  successful  with  "  whites  "  and  can  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  resumption  of  German  competition  as  these  goods  can 
be  turned  out  cheaply  with  the  low  cost  of  bleaching  in  use.  With  regard  to  "naturals" 
(imitation  merino),  the  question  is  a  more  doubtful  one.  So  far  the  manufacturer 
has  not  been  able  to  make  these  so  cheaply  as  "  whites,"  the  enhanced  cost  of  dyes 
being  an  important  item.  It  is  thought  also  that  the  German  manufacturer  is  able  to 
make  more  skilful  use  of  cheap  cotton.  Samples  have  been  made  of  "  merinos  "  (20 
to  40  per  cent  wool)  with  cotton  and  woollen  threads  mixed  but,  this'  being  unsatis- 
factory, experiments  are  being  made  with  a  view  to  using  a  thread  of  mixed  cotton 
and  wool. 

TYPES  OF  KNITTING  MACHINES. 

Three  types  of  knitting  machines  are  used.  For  cheap  goods  a  Japanese  machine 
is  used  which  knits  30  to  40  threads,  for  medium  goods  American  machines  taking 
about  10  threads,  and  for  the  best  work  German  machines  taking  3  or  6  threads.  In 
the  first  case  quality  is  of  less  importance  than  speed.  The  Japanese  machine  has  no 
automatic  stop,  while  the  American  has  one  for  a  break  in  the  piece  and  the  German 
stops  if  a  thread  snaps. 
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BLEACHING  AND  DYEING. 

With  the  exception  of  one  factory  which  spins  from  the  raw  cotton,  the  factories 
buy  their  yarn  from  cotton  spinning  mills,  mainly  the  "  Kanegafuchi  "  and  the  "  Godo." 
Most  of  the  larger  factories  seem  to  do  their  own  bleaching  and  dying.  In  the  case  of 
"  naturals  "  it  is  used  to  dye  the  thread  in  such  a  way  that  sections  of  grey  alternate 
with  sections  of  white.  One  factory,  however,  has  its  thread  spun  for  it  by  the  Waka- 
yama  Cotton  Spinning  Company  from  dyed  cotton.  White  and  coloured  goods  are 
bleached  and  coloured  in  the  piece. 


CUTTING  AND  SEWING. 

Cutting  is  done  by  hand,  though  cutting  machines  ;are  being  set  up  in  one  place. 
For  sewing,  "  Singer  "  and  "  Union  "  machines  practically  divide  the  market  between 
them.  Lately  more  advanced  machines  making  for  greater  speed  and  accuracy  have 
been  introduced,  using,  e.g.,  the  over-lock  stitch  and  sewing  with  three  needles  at  a 
time. 

DIFFERENT    WORLD  MARKETS. 

The  cla&s  of  goods  for  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  stated.  For  Russia  the 
demand  runs  from  October  to  February  and  consists  of  very  heavy  vests  and  pants. 
Goods  for  England  are  both  for  summer  and  winter  wear.  For  China  and  India  the 
main  demand  is  for  vests,  which  have  in  many  cases  the  appearance  of  being  intended 
for  "  outer  "  wear.  The  India  market  seems  to  prefer  the  more  gay  colours.  The 
China  market  is  again  divided  into  North  and  South,  the  former  requiring  much 
warmer  goods.    In  addition  to  vests,  great  numbers  of  cheap  jerseys  are  made. 


CUSTOMS  RETURNS. 


The  Customs  returns  showing  the  Japanese  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1915  give  striking  proof  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  knitted  goods  trade. 


Nine  Months  ended  September  30. 


1915. 


Quantities. 


United  Kingdom . . 

China   

Kwantung  

Hong  Kong  

British  India  

Straits  Settlements 

Dutch  Indies  

Philippines  

Australia  

Egypt  ..   

South  Africa  

Other  

Total  


Dozen. 

654,765 
115,210 

24,601 
279,783 
1,584,916 
120,58! 
319,938 
404,952 

79,722 
123,019 
144,161 

71,189 

3,922,841 


Value. 


Yen. 


1,901,544 
423,629 
95,975 
438,617 

2,113,088 
160,126 
390,470 
806,333 
180,872 
114,891 
197,692 
197,579 

7,020,816 


1914. 


Quantities. 


Dozen. 

68,997 
124,713 
23,593 
391,581 
3,019.393 
71,974 
308,974 
243,011 
52,674 
53,153 
54.223 
140,821 

4,553,107 


Value. 


Yen. 

127,817 
496,489 
100,856 
655,602 
4,200,956 
87,966 
316,599 
445,364 
97,018 
53,007 
86,260 
214,315 


6,882,249 


1913. 


Quantities. 


Dozen. 

57,901 
194,874 
49,009 
4U5,491 
2,718,595 
87,174 
275,200 
184,691 
42,190 
47,515 
48,011 
102,070 

4,212,721 


One  yen  =  in  normal  times  2s.  ^d. 
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INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  difference  in  value  in  the  case  of  goods  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
other  countries  will  be  noted.  Striking  as  is  the  change  in  the  volume  of  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  stated  that  orders  now  in  hand  amount  to  about  yen  1,000,- 
000  a  month  if  not  more.  No  means  of  verifying  these  figures  are  at  hand,  but  the 
steady  increase  in  export  month  by  month  supports  them.  Orders  for  Russia  are 
said  to  amount  to  a  total  of  about  yen  3,000,000  to  be  executed,  as  said,  between 
October  and  February. 

EXPORTS  TO  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

There  has  been  a  big  drop  this  year  in  the  export  to  India,  the  total  value  for  the 
nine  months  falling  from  yen  4,201,000  to  yen  2,113,000.  This  is  probably  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  said  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  India 
caused  by  the  European  war;  stocks  also  were  heavy  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  attention  devoted  to  orders  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  to 
affect  trade  with  eastern  markets  until  conditions  are  adjusted  to  meet  the  new 
demand.  The  trade  with  China  was  similarly  affected.  The  increase  of  trade  with 
other  countries  is  due  to  the  replacing-  of  German  goods  with  Japanese.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  goods  going  to  England  are  for  redistribution  to  other  countries.  A 
new  line  which  is  said  to  be  promising  is  that  of  meat-bags  for  Australia.  In  response 
to  inquiries  samples  have  been  made  which  may  lead  to  a  large  trade,  although  this 
is  a  class  of  goods  which  has  not  yet  been  made  in  Japan. 

The  home  demand  is  said  to  be  from  yen  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  yen  pel'  year. 

The  twelve  large  Japanese  factories  are  said  to  employ  about  4,000  operatives, 
while  the  numerous  small  concerns  are  said  to  employ  as  many  as  30,000,  although  no 
reliable  statistics  are  available. 

FUTURE  TRADE. 

The  question  of  future  export  trade  which  will  likely  have  to  compete  against 
Germany's  trade  after  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  incidentally  touched  upon  above. 

The  J apanese  makers  have  the  temporary  benefit  of  a  fairly  open  field  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  advantage  will  be  taken  to  consolidate  their  position.  One 
or  two  managers  state  that  initial  profits  in  their  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  small  as  mistakes  due  to  want  of  experience  had  occurred,  hut  this  was 
looked  upon  as  inevitable  in  the  early  stages  and  they  were  confident  that  the  future 
of  the  industry  was  promising. 

MANUFACTURE   OF    KNITTED   GLOVES   AND  SOCKS. 

The  making  of  knitted  gloves  and  socks  in  Japan  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  that 
of  knitted  underwear  and  seems  in  fact  to  be  in  the  position  that  the  latter  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Up  to  the  present  there  are  no  factories  worthy  of  the  name.  Orders 
are  placed  out,  mostly  in  the  country,  by  the  dealers  to  different  houses.  Eor  this 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information.  In  many  cases  the  goods  pass 
through  a  number  of  different  hands  before  completion.  Thus  one  establishment  will 
knit  the  piece;  this  will  be  taken  and  given  to  a  dyer  unless  the  dyeing  has  already 
been  done  in  the  yarn;  the  dyed  piece  will  then  be  given  to  another  establishment 
who  will  cut  it  and  sew  it  up  into  gloves.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  said  to  be 
that  the  work  is  mostly  carried  on  by  farmers'  families  who  do  it  in  their  spare  time 
and  are  thus  willing  to  work  at  a  rate  which  would  not  support  an  operative  entirely 
dependent  on  the  industry  for  a  living.  While,  however,  the  work  is  done  very 
cheaply  the  conditions  do  not  make  for  uniformity  and  goods  so  made  can  only  com- 
mand a  very  small  price.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  inquiries  which  are  now 
being  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  factories 
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working  under  similar  conditions  to  those  making  underwear  for  European  markets. 
One  such  factory  is  now  being  erected  in  Osaka  which  proposes  to  turn  out  20,000 
dozen  gloves  per  month. 

KIND  OF  GLOVE'S  MADE. 

Two  types  of  gloves  are  made.  One  is  knitted  in  one  piece  by  a  frame  worked 
by  hand.  Only  coarse  work  can  be  done  by  this  machine  and  the  gloves  are  only 
suitable  in  cases  where  appearance  is  merely  a  secondary  consideration.  In  Japan 
the  are  worn  for  riding  and  by  the  working  classes.  This  type  is  also  exported  to  the 
United  States  where  their  use  is  probably  the  same.    They  are  usually  bleached. 

The  other  glove  is  made  by  cutting  a  knitted  piece  in  the  necessary  shape  and 
sewing  together.  Of  gloves  so  made  there  is  a  great  variety  of  quality,  the  greater 
number  being  very  roughly  made  for  eastern  markets,  though  finer,  more  closely 
knitted  gloves  are  now  being  made  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Socks  are  knitted  in  one  piece  in  a  small  circular  frame  worked  by  hand. 

Materials  used  are  cotton,  gassed  cotton  (largely  used  both  for  gloves  and  socks), 
mixed  cotton  and  silk  (for  socks),  silk,  wool  (to  a  slight  extent). 

OUTPUT  AND  EXPORTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  reliable  statistics  as  to  output.  Both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export,  the  manufacture  of  socks  is  of  course  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
gloves. 

Exports  in  recent  years  have  been : — 

1913.  1914  1915. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Gloves                                                                     158,000  111,000  90,000 

Socks                                                                    1,290,000  1,447,000  942,000 

The  principal  markets  are  India,  East  Indies  and  China.  Trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  small  but  will  probably  increase.  There  are  also  growing  markets  in 
South  Africa  and  Egypt.  Socks  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  said  to  cost  yen  2.50 
(about  5s.  2d.)  a  dozen,  and  gloves  yen  2.10  (about  4s.  4d.),  but  prices  are  rising  with 
the  rise  in  cotton. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  February  18,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

There  is  very  little  change  to  report  for  the  week  ended  February  18.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  one  arrival  is  small,  quotations  have  not  improved,  due  to  the  lack 
of  demand  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  hake,  the  price  of  which  suffered  a  further 
decline.    Codfish  is  quoted  at  8.50  cents,  haddock  at  8  and  hake  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  importation  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows : — 

February  15,  ss.  Limon   210  drums. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — February  14,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  75  cases  from  United  States. 

"        15,  ss.  Limon,  495  cases  from  United  States. 
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Little  change  has  occurred  in  the  market  for  codfish  in  cases,  while  the  slack 
demand  which  prevailed  last  week  still  continues.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $11.75 
per  case,  while  that  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  quoted  at  $9.50  to  $11. 

HERRINGS. 

A  very  active  demand  continues  for  bloaters,  the  same  price  of  $1.35  per  large  box 
prevailing. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 
Importation — February  14,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  428  cases. 

As  a  very  limited  demand  has  continued  and  there  are  fair  stocks  in  the  market,, 
holders  have  lowered  their  prices  to  animate  buyers.  Cheese  is  quoted  at  from  35  to 
42  cents  per  pound,  according  to  grades. 

POTATOES. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  week  the  price  on  bags  declined,  and  sales  were 
effected  at  2-J  cents  per  pound,  but  subsequently  a  very  active  demand  has  been  in  evi- 
dence, and  as  a  consequence  holders  have  been  able  to  better  their  price.  Potatoes 
are  quoted  at  $4.75  per  Canadian  and  American  barrel  and  2£  cents  per  pound. 

The  importations  during  the  week  have  been  as  follows: — ■ 

February  11,  ss.  Bryssel,  500  bags  from  Baltimore. 

"        14,  ss.    M.  Castle,  400  barrels  from  New  York. 

"        15,  ss.  Limon,  7,737  bags  from  Boston. 

"        16,  ss.  Tenadores,  500  bags  from  New  York. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s..  \  per  cent  premium.   London,  s/d.  at  $4.76  per  £. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Beports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  hus  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Sale  February  21.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Auchendale  in  excellent 
condition.  Baldwins,  No.  l's  29s,  No.  2's  27s  6d.,  No.  3's  22s;  Starks,  No.  l's  30  s,. 
No.  2's  28s,  No.  3's  22s;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  36's  6d,  No.  2's  32,  No.  3's  23s.  6d. 

Manchester:  Sale  February  22.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Ninian:  Baldwins,  No.  l's- 
29s,  No.  2's  25s;  Stark,  No.  l's  29s,  No.  2's  28s,  No.  3's  22s;  Tolman  (over-ripe  and' 
slight  waste),  No.  l's  20s,  No.  2's  19s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  February  23.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  British  Monarch  and  Car- 
thaginian excellent.  Canada  Bed,  No.  l's  30s  6d,  No.  2's  27s,  No.  3's  18s;  Ben  Da\^, 
No.  l's  26s,  No.  2's  22s  6d,  No.  3's  19s  6d;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  33s  to  36s,  No.  2'& 
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26s  (best  30s),  No.  3's  22s;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  29s,  (best  32s),  No.  2's  25s,  (best  27s), 
No.  3's  18s;  Stark,  No.  l's  28s,  No.  2's  25s  No.  3's  19s  6d;  Greenings,  No.  l's  31s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  February  23.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss  Tabasco:  Baldwins, 
No.  l's  23s  6d,  No.  2's  20s,  No.  3's  15s,  large  3's  18s;  Starks,  No.  l's  23s  6d,  No.  2's 
20s,  No.  3's  16s  3d,  large  3's  20s;  Fallawater,  No.  l's  23s  6d,  No.  2's  22s,  No.  3's  17s 
3d,  large  3's  21s;  Golden  Kussets,  No.  l's  29s,  No.  2's  27s,  No.  3's  23s  6d;  Ben  Davis, 
No.  l's  20s,  No.  2's  18s  6d,  No.  3's  13s  9d,  large  3's  18s. 

London:  SS.  Shenandoah  discharging  Nova  Scotian  apples.  Market  is  bare  and 
price  prospects  are  excellent.  President  of  Board  of  Trade  has  announced  that  fruit 
restrictions  will  not  apply  to  British  Dominions. 

Liverpool:  Sale  February  25.  Three  thousand  barrels,  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex 
ss.Tabasco  "  offered.  Large  percentage  of  slacks.  No.  1  Baldwins  23s,  No.  2's  20s  6d, 
large  3's  19s  9d,  slacks  18s  6d,  No.  3's  14s  6d;  Fallawaters,  No.  l's  23s,  slacks  21s, 
large  3's  20s,  No.  3's  (slack)  17s;  No.  1  Stark  23s,  slacks  Ms,  No.  2's  21s,  large  3's 
(slack)  17s,  No.  3's  (slack)  15s.  Over  one  thousand  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss. 
Michigan  offered.  No.  1  Golden  Bussets,  excellent  pack,  36s  6d,  poorer  pack  30s; 
excellent  No.  2's  34s  6d,  poorer  No.  2's  27s,  No.  3's,  much  spotted,  23s;  No.  1  Ben 
Davis  25s  6d,  No.  2's  23s;  No.  1  Baldwins  29s  6d,  No.  2's  26s,  No.  3's  19s;  No.  1 
Starks  28s,  No.  2's  25s  No.  3's  19s  9d.    Virginia  Albermarles  35s. 

London:  Sale  February  28.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Shenandoah  arrived  in 
fair  condition,  Baldwins  showing  some  bronzing  and  waste.  Estimated  average  price 
of  those  sold  to  date — Baldwins,  Starks,  Fallawaters,  No.  l's  21s,  No.  2's  19s,  large 
3's  17s  No.  3's  15s;  Golden  Bussets,  No.  l's  28s,  best  quality  32s,  No.  2's  27s,  best 
quality  30s,  No.  3's  18  to  20s. 


SHIPPING  NOTES. 

The  following  announcements  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  have  been  received 
at  the  Department: — 

ENEMY  AGENTS  ABROAD. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  shipowners  and  merchants  to 
the  numerous  cases  of  fire  and  explosion  which  have  occurred  under  circumstances 
pointing  to  foul  play,  not  only  on  British  ships  but  also  on  neutral  ships  carrying 
cargoes  on  British  account  or  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Great  ingenuity  is  used  by 
enemy  agents,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  found  that  wood  used  for  packing  purposes 
had  been  so  treated  as  to  burst  into  flame  under  the  slightest  friction. 

Shipowners  and  merchants  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  shipment  of  cargo  at 
foreign  ports  are  advised  to  satisfy  themselves  that  no  firm  in  which  there  is  any 
enemy  interest  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  the  handling  of  the  ship  or  cargo  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

CONSIGNMENT  TO  CONSULS  IN  GREECE. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  called  to  a  practice  on  the  part  of 
shippers  of  consigning  their  goods  to  Flis  Majesty's  consular  officers  in  Greece  and 
sending  to  them  bills  of  lading  and  invoices,  for  delivery  to  third  parties,  and  even 
requesting  them  to  make  arrangements  for  transhipment  where  necessary.  It  is 
impossible  for  His  Majesty's  consular  officers,  who  are  already  overburdened  with 
other  duties,  to  undertake  work  of  this  character ;  and  shippers  are  accordingly  warned 
not  to  consign  their  goods  to  His  Majesty's  consular  officers  in  Greece  unless  expressly 
authorized  or  directed  by  His  Majesty's  Government. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  its  issue  of  February  10,  1916,  publishes  the 
following  information  on  tariff  changes  and  customs  regulations 'in  the  following 
countries : — 

Brazil. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Brazilian  Budget 
Law  for  1916  (Law  No.  3070A  of  the  31st  December,  1915,  published  in  the  "  Diario 
Official "  for  the  2nd  January,  1916)  as  regards  import  duties,  etc.,  leviable  in  Brazil. 
The  law  also  modifies  in  some  details  the  consumption  duties  which  are  leviable  on 
certain  products  whether  imported  or  of  domestic  manufacture.  (1  milreis=54-6 
cents  in  Canadian  currency.) 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Import  duties  are  to  be  levied  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  approved  by  the  Decree 
of  March  19,  1900,  with  the  modifications  introduced  therein  by  the  Budget  Laws  for 
the  years  1904-1908  and  1911-1915,  with  the  following  further  alterations : — 

The  provision  in  the  Budget  Law  for  1913  in  respect  of  the  duty  on  American 
ingot  iron  is  revoked; 

The  provision  in  the  Budget  Law  for  1915  in  respect  of  the  duty  on  Reuter's  pills 
is  revoked,  and  the  rate  of  duty  formerly  leviable  on  such  pills  (45  milreis  per  kilo- 
gramme) is  reimposed; 

Tariff  No.  127  is  to  read  as  follows :  "  Catechu,  tanbark,  quebracho  or  any  other 
vegetable  extract  containing  tannin,  dry,  in  paste  or  liquid,  for  use  in  tanning  hides 
or  skins,"  the  duty  being  fixed  at  100  reis  per  kilogramme; 

"  Aeroplanes,  hydroplanes,  dirigibles,  and  the  like,  and  accessories  therefor,"  are 
to  be  added  to  Tariff  No.  1009,  and  are  to  pay  a  duty  of  7  per  cent  ad  valorem; 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  coarse  or  impure  (Tariff  No.  213),  is  to  pay 
30  reis  per  kilogramme; 

Detached  parts  for  pianos  (Tariff  No.  957),  are  to  pay  duty  as  follows: — 

Detached  parts  of  mechanisms— 6  milreis  per  kilogramme. 
Keyboards,  plain — 20  milreis  each. 
Keyboards,  with  mechanism — 60  milreis  each. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  with  carbon  or  metal  filament  are  to  pay  2  milreis 
per  kilogramme  (gross  weight). 

Barbed  iron  wire  and  oval  (ovalado)  wire,  of  18  by  16  and  19  by  17,  including 
staples  and  hooks,  droppers  of  iron  or  steel  for  fences,  and  their  stretchers  or  winders 
(Tariff  No.  740)  are  to  pay  20  reis  per  kilogramme. 

SURTAXES. 

The  2  per  cent  (gold)  tax  on  cereals  (Nos.  93,  95  [barley  in  the  grain],  96,  97, 
98,  100  and  101  of  the  Tariff),  and  the  surtax  of  10  per  cent  (paper)  on  the  registration 
charge  (expediente)  on  duty-free  goods,  are  maintained  in  force.  As  in  previous 
Budget  Laws  the  Government  is  authorized  (1)  to  levy,  for  the  benefit  of  a  fund  to  be 
expended  in  the  improvement  of  Brazilian  ports  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  tax,  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  (gold)  upon  the  official  import  valuations,  excep- 
tion being  made  in  the  case  of  the  articles  subject  to  the  surtax  on  cereals;  and  (2) 
to  levy  a  tax  of  from  1  to  5  reis  per  kilogramme  on  merchandise  loaded  or  discharged 
at  Brazilian  ports,  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  when  proceeding  from  or 
destined  for  other  ports. 
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EXEMPTIONS  FROM  CUSTOMS  DUTY. 

The  provisions  of  the  Budget  Law  for  1914  as  regards  exemptions  from  customs 
duty  are  continued  in  force.  Exemption  from  customs  duty  is  also  accorded  in 
respect  of: — 

Materials  imported  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sao  Paulo  for  work 
thereon  ; 

Machines  and  their  accessories  destined  for  freezing  establishments  which  may  be 
established  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  present  Budget  Law  for  developing  the  frozen 
meat  industry; 

Goods  imported  by  the  "  Associacao  Brasileira  dos  Eseoteiros  " ; 
Chile  saltpetre  for  use  as  manure. 

Article  6  of  the  Law  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  register  of  beef-drying 
establishments,  and  accords  exemption  from  customs  duty  in  respect  of  salt  imported 
for  and  actually  used  in  the  jerking  of  beef  in  such  establishments.  This  exemption 
is  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  45  kilogrammes  of  salt  for  every  beast  slaughtered. 

REDUCED   CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  following  are  to  pay  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (assessed  on  the  value  shown  on 
the  invoice)  : — 

Scholastic  articles  for  free  primary  public  schools,  imported  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments, the  Federal  District  authorities,  and  the  municipalities,  and  articles  imported 
directly  by  the  "  Associacao  Brasileira  dos  Facoteiros  de  S.  Paulo,"  and  other  similar 
bodies,  provided  that  these  articles  are  indelibly  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  entirely  unsuitable  for  any  other  use. 

The  following  are  to  pay  8  per  cent  ad  valorem : — 

Apparatus  destined  for  dairies,  and  glass  and  earthenware  receptacles,  also 
aluminium  wrappers  and  recipients  destined  for  national  dairies,  printed  metal  sheets 
and  accessories  for  the  same  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tins  for  butter,  lard,  bacon, 
sweets  and  preserves,  provided  that  these  articles  are  imported  by  the  actual  makers 
of  these  goods  for  their  own  use,  also  plain  sheets  imported  by  Brazilian  lithographical 
establishments,  and  destined  for  lard,  butter,  etc.,  factories,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they 
actually  are  supplied  to  such  factories; 

Material  imported  for  the  construction  of  any  church  (templo)  of  any  religion, 
except  such  materials  as  may  be  regarded  as  "  works  of  art,"  which  may  be  imported 
duty-free ; 

Apparatus  and  accessories  destined  exclusively  for  the  industrial  application 
(power,  light,  and  heating)  of  alcohol; 

Material  destined  for  the  first  public  installation  of  light,  power,  viagao  urbana 
— excluding  materials  destined  for  private  installations — water  supply,  drainage, 
paving  (including  road-breakers),  and  materials  for  sanitary  work  (scmeamento)  and 
general  improvement,  motors  and  rollers  for  road-making,  refuse  incinerators,  articles 
for  the  improvement  and  conservation  of  harbour  bars,  bridges,  railways  and  electric 
tramways,  etc.,  articles  for  analytical  laboratories,  penetentiaries  and  prisons,  materials 
destined  for  the  service  of  harbours  and  clearance  of  docks  and  canals,  galvanized 
corrugated  iron  water  pipes  for  laying  down  in  roads — all  these  when  imported  on  the 
requisition  of  the  State  Governments  or  of  municipalities  (including  the  Federal 
District  authorities)  for  works  undertaken  by  them  (the  dutiable  value,  in  the  case  of 
materials  for  sanitary  work,  being  the  commercial  or  invoice  value),  and  agricultural 
machines  imported  by  State  Governments; 

Floating  materials  for  the  navigation  service  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  metallic  parts  imported  for  the  construction  of  sailing  ships  and  steamers 
in  Brazilian  yards; 
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Materials  imported  by  the  Pernambuco  Commercial  Association  for  the  installa- 
tion of  its  new  property  in  Recife; 

Machines  and  appurtenances  for  first  installation  imported  by  individuals  or 
companies  who  propose  to  develop  the  use  of  cotton  and  animal  and  vegetable  fibres 
in  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  twisted  sewing  silk,  or  who  propose  to  utilize  the 
same  products  and  the  products  of  babassu  nuts  in  industries  not  yet  established  in 
Brazil. 

Machines  and  accessories  indispensable  for  the  installation  of  freezing  establish- 
ments of  any  kind  for  industrial  use.  provided  that  the  plans  for  such  installation 
have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Fazenda  iri  order  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  machines  and  accessories  for  other  purposes. 

Metallic  silos  imported  direct  by  agriculturists. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS''  SAMPLES,  ETC. 

The  privileges  accorded  by  paragraph  21  of  article  2  of  the  preliminary  disposi- 
tions to  the  tariff  (i.e.,  duty-free  admission  of  goods  intended  for  re-exportation, 
subject  to  the  deposit  of  the  amount  of  duty  payable,  or  to  the  furnishing  of  adequate 
guarantees)  is  extended  to  samples  (mostruarios)  imported  by  commercial  travellers, 
if  the  samples  are  accompanied  by  a  consular  certificate  issued  in  the  country  from 
which  the  samples  are  imported,  and  if  all  the  samples  contained  in  each  package  are 
properly  specified  in  a  detailed  note.  The  "  expediente  "  charge  is  in  this  case  reduced 
to  5  per  cent.  Catalogues,  prospectuses,  posters  and  showcards  of  any  kind  are,  if 
containing  prints  (estampas) ,  to  be  subject  to  half  the  duties  fixed  in  Tariff  No.  604 
(2nd  section,  and  note)*  if  their  sole  purpose  is  to  advertise  industrial  products; 
articles  suitable  for  advertisements  or  propaganda  of  such  products  (such  as  small 
knives,  pencil-holders,  cigar-holders,  etc.,  etc.),  shall  pay  the  duties  fixed  for  such 
articles  in  the  tariff,  with  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  provided  they  are  not  intended 
to  be  offered  for  sale  and  that  their  use  (as  advertisements,  etc.),  is  indicated  by  .a 
legend  engraved  on  the  articles. 

PREFERENTIAL  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

As  in  previous  Budget  Laws,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  reduce  the  customs 
duties  on  one  or  more  articles  by  not  more  than  20  per  cent  (or  by  not  more  than  30 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour)  in  favour  of  the  countries  which  accord  tariff 
concessions  to  Brazilian  products,  especially  coffee  and  tobacco. 

[JNote. — In  this  connection  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign 
Office,  of  telegraphic  information  to  the  effect  that,  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned 
authorization,  a  Brazilian  Presidential  Decree  was  published  on  January  12,  renewing 
for  the  present  year  the  preferential  customs  treatment  accorded  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  certain  articles  of  United  States  origin  on  importation  into  Brazil. 
The  preferential  treatment  consists  of  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  of  the  Brazilian 
import  duties  in  favour  of  wheat  flour  of  United  States  origin,  and  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  in  respect  of  certain  other  articles  produced  in  the  United  States.] 

PAYMENT  OF  IMPORT  DUiiG&. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  levy  import  duties  on  all  goods  in  the  propor- 
tion of  40  per  cent  in  gold  and  60  per  cent  in  paper,  thus  abolishing  the  provisions  of 
earlier  laws  regarding  the  proportion  of  duty  payable  in  gold. 

*  The  duty  under  the  second  section  of  No.  604  is  3  milreis  per  kilogramme.  The  note  provides 
that  prints  gummed  on  cardboard  for  posters  and  advertisements  shall  enjoy  a  rebate  of  3'0  per 
cent  of  the  duty. 
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Spain. 

The  Oaceta  de  Mladrid  for  January  31  contains  a  series  of  Koyal  Orders,  dated 
January  -30,  which  reduce  or  suspend  the  customs  duties  on  certain  articles  imported 
into  Spain,  as  shown  below: — 

Sug'ir. — The  customs  duty  on  sugar  of  60  pesetas  per  100  kilogrammes,  fixed  by 
the  law  of  July  15,  1914,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  internal  duty  on  sugar,  viz., 
25  pesetas  per  100  kilogrammes. 

In  the  case  of  Spanish  sugars  exported,  no  refund  of  internal  duty  is  to  be  made; 
and,  if  internal  duty  has  not  been  paid,  an  amount  of  25  pesetas  per  100'  kilogrammes 
shall  be  levied  as  export  duty. 

Cereals. — The  exemption  from  customs  duties  accorded  by  the  Royal  Orders  of 
January  1,  1916  (of  which  mention  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  627,  page  231), 
in  respect  of  barley  and  oats  imported  into  Spain  from  abroad  is  extended  to  cover 
dari  or  sorghum,  millet,  and  also  rye  and  other  cereals  included  under  No.  625  of  the 
Spanish  Customs  Tariff. 

The  exemption  from  duty  does  not  apply  to  such  cereals  destined  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  in  respect  of  which  distillers  must  pay  customs  duty  on  such  cereals 
brought  into  their  factories  at  the  rates  established  in  the  tariff  (viz.,  8  pesetas  per 
100  kilogrammes  for  dari  or  sorghum,  3  pesetas  for  millet,  and  4  pesetas  for  rye  and 
other  cereals). 

Pulse. — The  exemption  from  customs  duty  accorded  by  the  Royal  Orders  of 
January  1,  1916,  in  respect  of  lentils  and  kidney  beans  imported  into  Spain  is  extended 
to  cover  all  other  pulse  (dried  leguminous  products)  included  under  Tariff  No.  628. 

Flours  and  me\als. — Flours  (meal)  of  barley  and  other  cereals,  including  those  of 
maize,  millet  and  dari  (Tariff  No.  626)  are  exempted  from  import  duty. 

Hem)p  and  hemp  tow. — Hemp,  raw  and  hackled,  and  hemp  tow  imported  into 
Spain  from  abroad  are  exempted  from  customs  duty. 

Iron  and  steel  scrap. — The  reduced  import  duty  of  10  centimes  per  100  kilo- 
grammes net,  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  January  1,  1916,  in  respect  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  (Tariff  No.  56)  is  now  suppressed,  so  that  such  scrap  may  now  be 
imported  into  Spain  free  of  customs  duty. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  measures  recently  introduced  in  Russia  for  improving  agricultural  condi- 
tions, and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  agricultural  equipment,  have  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  war  the  question  of  supplying  agricultural  machinery  could  be  solved  in  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  way,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  works  had  increased 
their  output,  the  machinery  delivered  by  them  during  the  period  1911-1913  having 
reached  the  value  of  160,000,000  roubles  ($82,400,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of 
$0-515  to  the  rouble)  and  to  the  imports  from  abroad.  At  present,  however,  the 
imports  of  foreign  machinery  have  been  almost  entirely  discontinued,  while  the  Rus- 
sian works  are  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  their  output  at  the  former  level.    It  is 


(1  peseta  =  19'3  cents  in  Canadian  currency.) 
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expected  that  a  particular  ne"ed  will  be  felt  for  harvesting  machinery,  especially 
reapers  with  automatic  ejectors,  and  binders,  the  supply  of  which,  according  to  dealers 
and  specialists,  does  not  exceed  15,000,  while  the  average  annual  demand  for  the  last 
three  years  reached  40,000  to  45,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  therefore  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Zemstvo  and  Co-operative  Purchasing  Organization,  including  the  zemstvos 
of  Orel  and  Kief,  the  Moscow  People's  Bank,  and  the  co-operative  associations,  for 
the  purpose  of  joint  action  in  supplying  agricultural  machinery  for  the  next  season. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  requested  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  5,000,000  roubles  ($2,575,000)  from  the  Government  exchequer  for  2  years  to 
serve  as  a  fund  for  the  purchasing  of  harvesting  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments (chiefly  reapers  with  automatic  ejectors). — (Journal  of  Russian- American 
Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

JAPANESE  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Kobe  reports  that  one  result  of  the  war  will  be  to  stimulate 
the  industries  of  Osaka,  the  main  part  of  whose  foreign  trade  is  done  by  Kobe.  Indus- 
tries, which  were  being  slowly  worked  up  against  the  competition  of  the  imported 
articles,  have  suddenly  been  given  a  free  field.  To  how  great  an  extent  they  will  profit 
by  the  occasion  to  establish  themselves  firmly  against  the  time  when  they  have  again 
to  face  competition  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  seems  clear  that  after  the  war  importers 
of  manufactured  goods  will  be  faced  with  greater  difficulties  than  formerly. 

As  to  the  effect  on  British  trade  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  The  elimination  of  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  competition  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  afford  a  splendid 
opportunity,  but  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  their  hands  too  full  to  capture  new  trade.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  it  is  rather  a  question  of  how  much  of  the  old  trade  in  machinery  and 
metals,  for  instance,  can  be  maintained. 

As  regards  metals,  conditions  have  so  entirely  changed  owing  to  the  war,  that 
little  reference  to  the  earlier  situation  is  needed,  and  there  is  little  to  be  said  about 
British  trade  subsequent  to  the  war,  except  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 
precludes  any  business  except  in  a  few  lines.  The  depression  of  1913  developed  into 
a  crisis.  Many  of  the  importing  firms  carried  stocks  which  had  been  thrown  on  their 
hands  by  dealers  unable  to  take  them  up  owing  to  the  bad  market.  In  certain  cases 
these  stocks  were  very  heavy  and  the  outlook  was  far  from  promising,  but  when  war 
broke  out,  prices  immediately  jumped  up  and  stocks  were  cleared  off.  Since  then,  though 
there  was  a  temporary  reaction,  prices  have  continued  to  rise,  and  supplies  having 
become  impossible  from  the  European  continent,  and  more  and  more  restricted  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  trade  tends  to  be  monopolized  by  the  United  States.  In  pig-iron 
the  import  of  Cleveland  iron  had  already  been  affected  by  imports  of  Indian  pig  and 
the  reopening  of  the  Hangyang  mines.  In  plates  and  sheets  the  activity  of  ship- 
building yards  has  rendered  the  depression  less  in  this  than  in  other  lines.  The  trade 
in  galvanized  sheets  is  dwindling  as  a  result  of  the  local  manufacture,  and  the  drop 
in  the.  import  of  wire  nails  from  239,000  piculs  in  1912  to  25,000  piculs  in  1914  is 
even  more  striking. 

The  war  has  revolutionized  zinc  refining  in  Japan.  Hitherto  the  two  refining 
concerns  at  Amagasaki,  near  Osaka,  and  Miike,  in  Kyushiu,  have  been  slowly  feeling 
their  way.  As  a  result  of  the  war  great  activity  has  been  shown  in  connection  with 
military  requirements,  considerable  extensions  have  been  made,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  when  all  the  works  contemplated  are  in  working  order  they  will  be  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  whole  of  Japan's  output  of  zinc  ore. 

Imports  of  lead  in  1914  were  less  than  in  1913  owing  to  the  depression  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  prices  soared,  and  the  decreased 
shipments  from  Australia  opened  the  way  for  purchases  of  American  lead,  which  was 
accordingly  imported  to  the  extent  of  28,000  piculs. 
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There  was  a  decline  in  imports  of  machinery  from  £1,697,000  in  1913  to  £1,342,000 
in  1914.  All  classes  of  machinery  shared  in  this  decrease,  which,  speaking  generally, 
was  due  at  first  to  the  Government  policy  of  retrenchment,  combined  with  the  general 
depression,  and  latterly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Europe.  The 
making  of  machinery  in  Osaka  and  Japan  generally  is  increasing  yearly.  To  give  a 
few  instances:  the  demand  for  oil  and  gas  engines  is  met  largely  by  locally-made 
engines;  while  in  machine  pumps,  water  turbines,  cranes,  dynamos,  motors,  loco- 
motives, and  in  many  other  classes  of  machinery,  imports  are  feeling  the  effect  of 
local  competition. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  difficulty  which  British  firms  experience  in 
accepting  orders  for  prompt  delivery  has  diverted  many  orders  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
Picul  =  13  3  J  lbs. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS   IN  ARGENTINA. 

Many  years  ago  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  by  Argentinian  importers 
of  American  agricultural  machinery,  not  only  because  of  light,  inadequate  packing, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  apparent  belief  of  the  manufacturer  that  he  could  furnish 
goods  for  Argentina  just  as  they  were  built  for  the  United  States.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  American  exporter  at  that  time  to  change  his  goods  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  market  gave  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction  that  factory  officials  found  it  advisable 
to  visit  the  country.  They  were  very  readily  convinced  that,  if  certain  changes  were 
made,  Argentina  itself  could  provide  them  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  to 
make  the  alterations  altogether  worth  while.  The  changes  that  weie  carried  out  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  farm  implements  have  had  notable  results.  They  have  enabled  one 
of  the  largest  machinery  firms  in  Buenos  Aires  to  discontinue  nearly  all  the  British 
and  German  lines  formerly  sold  by  them,  replacing  these  with  American-made  goods. 
Little  difficulty  of  any  kind  is  now  experienced,  and  the  manager  of  the  firm  states 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  concern  could  ever  be  induced  to  change  the  extremely 
pleasant  relations  with  American  manufacturers  that  have  now  existed  for  many  years. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  large  American  company  has  developed  a  plough 
line  for  its  Argentine  branch.  A  sample  16-inch  sulky  plough  that  the  writer  was 
permitted  to  inspect  reveals  attention  to  many  little  details  of  construction  that  have 
not  been  cared  for  by  other  American  manufacturers.  Argentine  farmers  require 
larger  rolling  coulters  on  their  ploughs  than  are  commonly  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  most  American  makers  are  supplying  these  large  coulters.  They  have  not  taken 
into  consideration,  however,  the  fact  that  a  larger  blade  requires  a  better  bearing  and 
a  longer  one.  The  coulter  that  has  a  hub  on  either  side  of  the  blade  into  which  small 
cast  bushings  are  fitted  is  not  a  desirable  form  of  construction  for  Argentina.  There 
is  not  sufficient  bearing  surface;  after  being  used  a  short  time  the  bearings  become 
worn.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  replacement  is  a  big  item  of 
expense.  A  chilled  bearing  running  the  full  length  through  the  hub  of  the  coulter 
and  revolving  upon  a  tempered  bolt  will  give  a  good  bearing  surface  and  will  not 
permit  the  coulter  blade  to  become  wobbly  after  a  few  days'  work  in  the  field. 

The  writer  was  also  very  much  impressed  with  a  new  drop-forged  knife  head  for 
mowers  that  has  a  chilled  eye  where  it  engages  the  pitman.  This  construction  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  favourable  comment  on  the  part  of  Argentine  farmers. 

The  writer  called  recently  on  a  German  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  that  has  for  years 
been  importing  American  goods  in  large  quantities  and  has  been  very  successful. 
The  proprietors  stated  that  American  agricultural  implements  are  preferred  in  the 
Argentine  market,  with  the  exception  of  threshers  and  cylinder  corn  shellers.  The 
English  threshers  have  had  a  much  larger  sale  than  the  American  machines  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  built  much  heavier  and  will  stand  more  abuse.  However, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  during  the  threshing  season  and  the  lack  of  good 
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roads  have  made  it  imperative  that  farmers  purchase  individual  threshing  outfits, 
which  must  not  be  too  expensive.  The  American  manufacturers  were  the  first  to 
recognize  the  demand  for  small  units  and  are  fast  taking  the  trade  out  of  English 
hands. 

With  respect  to  power  corn  shellers  American  makers  have  not  been  quite  so 
fortunate.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  sample  shellers  are  now  on  the  way  from  the 
United  States  that  have  been  built  according  to  Argentine  specifications.  With  these 
it  is  hoped  that  local  houses  will  be  successful.  Power  shellers  in  small  units  will 
be  in  great  demand  in  Argentina. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply  announced  yesterday  that  for 
national  reasons  it  will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  months  to  restrict  further  the 
importation  of  sugar.  The  commission  points  out  that  if  individual  consumption  is 
kept  within  reasonable  limits  this  restriction  will  not  cause  a  lack  of  adequate  sup- 
plies and  will  afford  no  ground  for  an  increase  in  prices. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  statement: — 

"  Owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  tonnage,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  deciding 
what  proportion  of  the  amount  available  shall  be  allocated  to  sugar  requirements 
having  regard  to  the  claims  of  other  articles  of  import  and  to  the  demands  of  the 
public  services,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply  finds  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary during  the  coming  months  to  restrict  the  importation  of  sugar  within  narrower 
limits  than  have  hitherto  obtained.  The  supplies  of  sugar  at  disposal  for  consumption 
will  therefore  be  appreciably  reduced. 

"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  price  of  sugar  has 
been  never  less  than  50  per  cent  above  the  normal,  and  is  now  practically  double,  there 
has  been  no  considerable  or  general  reduction  in  the  amount  consumed.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  further  economies  in  its  use  can  be  effected,  and  the  commission  desires 
to  impress  upon  the  public  the  urgency  of  the  obligation  to  use  every  effort  to  effect 
such  economies.  It  accordingly  requests  all  classes  to  reduce  their  consumption  not 
only  of  sugar,  as  such,  but  also  of  jams,  biscuits,  sweetmeats,  chocolate,  and  other 
goods,  of  which  sugar  is  an  important  constituent. 

"  If  due  care  is  exercised  and  individual  consumption  is  kept  within  reasonable 
limits,  such  restriction  will  not  cause  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  shortage  of  adequate 
supplies  of  these  foodstuffs,  and  will  afford  no  ground  for  an  increase  in  prices.  A 
reduction  in  consumption  will  afford  material  assistance  in  solving  the  problem  of 
tonnage  and  will  in  this  way  help  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 
Moreover,  as  all  sugar  consumed  here  is  imported  from  abroad,  economies  in  its  use 
will  tend  to  influence  rates  of  exchange  in  favour  of  this  country." — (The  Times.) 

THE  SWEDISH  TIMBER  MARKET  DURING  1915. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  among  these  the  declaration  of  timber  as  contraband 
of  war,  the  year  1915  was  a  favourable  one  for  the  Swedish  timber  market.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  prospects  were  very  unsatisfactory,  but  later  in  January  the 
market  became  firmer  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  sales  amounted  to  100,000 
standards.  Still  there  was  much  unstableness  until  the  end  of  March,  when  the  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  were  completed  and  the  Swedish  timber  export  made  free.  Up  to 
this  time  only  25  per  cent  of  the  year's  output  was  sold,  whereas  55  per  cent  had  been 
sold  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  After  this  the  market 
became  firmer  and  the  prices  went  up,  but  other  circumstances  counteracted  this  gain. 

The  freight  charges  were  greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  f.o.b. 
terms  the  British  buyers  would  accept  only  "  payment  on  safe  arrival "  terms.  How- 
ever, the  War  Risk  Insurance  Company  has  been  able  to  allow  the  exporters  good  terms. 
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Twenty  per  cent  of  the  premium  is  paid  in  cash  and  a  draft  given  for  the  remainder.. 
This  will  not  be  collected  unless  the  company  finds  this  necessary  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Finland  and  Russia  could  not  compete  for  the  trade,  as  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  ship  from  the  Baltic  ports  and  the  freights  were  too  high  via  the  White  sea.  In 
addition,  Austria-Hungary's  export  to  the  Mediterranean  countries,  usually  amount- 
ing to  about  600,000  standards,  was  stopped.  The  situation  of  the  Swedish  timber 
market  was  also  strengthened  because  of  the  extension  of  the  British  operations  to  the 
Orient.  Furthermore,  the  Netherlands,  which  country  had  formerly  purchased  most 
of  its  timber  from  Russia  and  Finland,  placed  large  orders  for  spruce,  which  caused 
the  price  to  increase  so  that  it  soon  reached  that  of  fir.  In  September  the  price  was 
up  to  132  florins  ($53),  and  there  was  an  additional  gain  because  of  the  rate  of 
exchange.  When  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  pound  sterling  began  to  get  low,  the 
Swedish  exporters  demanded  that  they  be  guaranteed  18.20  crowns  per  pound,  which 
the  British  merchants  at  first  opposed,  but  later  had  to  agree  to. 

In  August,  France  began  to  order  timber,  and  the  market  was  very  favourable. 
At  the  beginning  the  price  was  175  francs  ($33.78),  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  had 
gone  up  to  200  francs.  The  unusually  early  winter  and  the  great  amount  of  ice  in  the 
northern  ports  hindered  the  traffic  considerably. 

In  the  middle  of  November  orders  began  to  be  taken  for  1916  and  the  prices  were 
very  favourable,  compared  with  those  received  for  the  sales  in  the  earlier  part  of  1915 
— (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

RUSSIAN  COMMERCIAL  PORTS. 

The  estimate  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  concerning  commer- 
cial navigation  and  ports  for  1916  shows,  as  did  the  estimate  for  1915,  considerable 
reductions  from  the  estimates  of  former  years.  The  greatest  reductions  was  made  in 
the  appropriations  for  construction;  numerous  plans  for  the  improvement  of  ports 
required  by  the  normal  conditions  of  commercial  navigation  were  postponed,  while 
special  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  the  ports  of  Archangel  and  Vladivostok  to  the 
extraordinary  activity  caused  by  war  conditions.  Owing  to  the  work  done  at  Arch- 
angel, the  mooring  space  during  the  recent  navigation  period  proved  sufficient.  At 
the  same  time  extraordinary  measures  were  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Industry  to  enlarge  the  port,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number  of  warehouses  and 
covered  platforms  for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  to  equip  the  port  with  mechanical 
devices  and  ice  breakers,  so  that  navigation  might  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
December.  Urgent  measures  were  taken  at  Vladivostok  to  establish  additional  moor- 
ing places  and  to  increase  the  number  of  warehouses.  The  unloading  devices  were 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  floating  and  stationary  cranes.  Other  improvements 
were  the  extension  of  the  area  of  storing  places,  the  laying  of  additional  railroad  lines, 
and  the  ordering  of  new  ice  breakers.  In  Nikolaievsk  on  the  Amur  the  banks  were 
enlarged  by  filling  up  with  earth,  new  storehouses  were  built,  and  work  was  started  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  port,  the  construction  of  warehouses,  the  extension  of  the 
docks,  and  the  improvement  of  the  entrances  to  the  port.  For  the  work  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  dredging  machines  are  being  purchased  and  similar  machines  ordered 
previously  and  constructed  abroad  are  being  brought  to  Nikolaievsk. 

Besides  the  general  improvement  of  the  existing  ports,  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry  proposes  a  number  of  investigations  and  explorations.  In  1915  the 
Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications  started  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road to  the  Murman  coast,  with  a  temporary  terminus  on  the  bay  of  Kola,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  temporary  port  with  the  understanding  that  the  railroad  will 
eventually  be  prolonged  to  the  point  chosen  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  deep 
port.  This  necessitates  detailed  investigation  of  the  Murman  coast  to  determine  the 
place  most  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  port  that  would  ensure  the  direct  trans- 
ference of  goods  from  ships  to  railroad  cars. 
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To  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  shipping  route  between 
the  estuary  of  the  Yenisei  and  European  ports  for  the  exportation  of  Siberian  pro- 
ducts it  will  be  necessary,  among  other  measures,  to  create  facilities  for  the  convenient 
transhipment  of  goods  from  ocean  steamers  to  river  boats  and  vice  versa  in  the 
estuary  of  the  river,  and  to  establish  storing  places  and  warehouses  at  the  points  of 
transhipment.  For  this  purpose  the  ministry  proposes  to  construct  a  seaport  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Yenisei. 

To  bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  present  high  prices  of  fuel  oil,  special  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  new  places  at  which  petroleum  is  being  produced.  Special 
importance  has  recently  been  attached  to  the  Ural-Emba  district,  where  there  were 
in  operation  (not  including  those  opened  at  the  end  of  1913)  4  concerns  controlling 
29  oil  wells,  of  which  the  12  already  exploited  yielded  7,000,000  poods  (840,000  bar- 
rels of  42  gallons,  the  conversion  factor  being  1  barrel=8-33  poods)  of  petroleum  in 
1913.  The  district  therefore  takes  second  place  among  the  oil-bearing  territories  out- 
side of  the  Baku  district.  However,  the  communication  by  sea  between  this  district 
and  the  city  of  Astrakhan  presents  great  difficulties  in  view  of  the  shallow  water  at 
the  shore.  During  the  most  favourable  weather  ships  requiring  a  depth  of  only  4 
feet  cannot  approach  the  shore  nearer  than  5  to  6  versts  (3J  to  4  miles)  which  distance 
is  increased  to  15  or  20  versts  (10  to  13  miles)  when  the  wind  is  seaward.  Conse- 
quently, the  time  required  for  ships  carrying  a  mineral  cargo  of  7,000  to  10,000  poods 
(8140  to  1,200  barrels)  to  cover  the  distance  between  Astrakhan  and  GureifT  (about 
330  miles)  varies  from  3  to  7  and  even  more  days,  such  ships  being  obliged  to  stop 
for  weeks  in  sight  of  the  shore  of  Gurieff  if  the  wind  happens  to  be  contrary.  The 
access  to  this  coast  must  be  improved,  therefore,  for  the  local  oil  industry  possesses 
every  chance  for  development  under  favourable  conditions. 

The  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  expects  to  explore  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Don,  in  view  of  its  great  importance  in  connecting  the  basin  of  the  Don  with  the 
Azof  sea. 

The  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  is  asking  for  a  credit  of  7,904,000  rubles 
($4,071,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  $0-515  to  the  ruble),  instead  of  18,000,000 
rubles  ($9,270,000)  assigned  by  the  law  of  April  17,  1912.  This  amount  includes  the 
expenses  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  port  of  Petrograd  ($278,000). 
the  reconstruction  of  the  western  mole  of  the  port  of  Reval,  and  the  extension  of  the 
mooring  line  of  the  port  of  JSTikolaief  ($239,000),  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Eupatoria  ($335,000),  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  port  of  Marinpol 
($1,156,000),  the  construction  of  embankments  in  the  port  of  Rostof-on-Don  ($381,- 
€00),  the  extension  and  deepening  of  the  port  of  Yeisk  ($195,000),  the  construction 
of  dredging  machines  for  excavation  trials  in  the  estuary  of  the  Amur  river  ($454,- 
000),  and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  port  of  Vladivostok  ($840,000).— 
(Journal  of  Russian- American  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  NEEDS  IN  CHINA. 

There  are  at  present  not  more  than  three  buildings  in  Hankow  in  which  heating 
plants  are  installed,  but  owners  of  a  number  of  the  older  buildings  would  be  glad  to 
install  modern  plants  if  they  were  convinced  that  it  could  be  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  To  get  this  business  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  American  manufacture 
to  establish  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  heating  plants  and  plumbing  material.  The 
agency  should  emplop  a  competent  and  experienced  American  or  European  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  the  heating  plants  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  efficient. 

Plumbing  should  be  handled  by  the  same  firm,  and  in  this  there  would  be  con- 
siderable competition,  as  already  one  Shanghai  firm  has  a  branch  here,  but  there  is  no 
•  reason  why  the  American  business  should  not  be  developed  more  extensively  than  it 
is,  if  an  experienced  man  is  placed  in  charge. 
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A  firm  of  architects  has  furnished  an  incomplete  list  of  the  more  important  build- 
ings either  in  the  course  of  erection  or  contemplated,  with  the  approximate  cost  of 
each.  It  is  believed  that  heating  apparatus  could  be  installed  if  the  matter  were  pre- 
sented by  an  efficient  representative.  The  buildings,  with  cost  estimated  in  United 
States  currency,  are:  Hemmings  &  Berkley  building,  $60,000;  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  buildings,  $360,000;  Chinese  Post  Office  building,  $50,000; 
Chinese  Telephone  Exchange  building,  $66,000;  British  municipal  school  building, 
$9,000;  Bank  of  Communications'  building,  $50,000. 

The  Liddell  building  has  just  been  completed.  Other  buildings  proposed  and  con- 
sidered certain  to  be  built,  but  not  definitely  decided  upon,  are:  A  Chinese  custom- 
house; two  new  buildings  of  Butterfield  &  Swire,  a  British  shipping  concern;  and  a 
hotel  to  cost  $240,000. 

At  the  British  Municipal  Council  building,  officials  are  considering  the  installa- 
tion of  new  sanitation,  and  one  firm  has  tendered  for  this  at  $3,300  gold. 

An  American,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Hankow,  has  said  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating  here : — 

Large  buildings  are  now  being  constructed  in  the  foreign  concessions,  and  plants, 
more  or  less  expensive  are  being  installed.  The  Chinese  as  they  construct  larger 
buildings  will  employ  foreign  architects  more  or  less,  and  will  imitate  them  where  they 
do  not  employ,  and  the  persons  ready  to  supply  at  once  what  is  required,  at  the  right 
price,  will  get  orders  in  this  line. 

A  large  trade  is  developing  in  plumbing  and  plumbers'  supplies.  A  little  shop 
started  in  Shanghai  on  a  shoe  string,  by  a  man  who  was  never  a  mechanic  in  his  life, 
doefe  a  large  business  and  has  extended  its  trade  to  Hankow,  where  it  is  doing  about. 
$32,550  per  annum,  with  large  profits.  The  business  is  about  15  years  old,  and  the 
owner  now  is  arranging  to  form  a  corporation  and  to  put  in  the  good  will  at  $54,250. 
This  company  markets  practically  entirely  British  goods.  If  it  be  true  that  American 
goods  are  equal  to  the  best  in  quality  and  appearance,  and  that  they  can  be  sold  in  this 
market  to  compete  with  any  others,  then  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  right  kind  of  a  repre- 
sentative, a  practical  man,  to  work  up  the  businefes. 

Such  a  business  could  also  carry  stoves,  ranges,  and  steam  heating  and  fitting 
apparatus. — (U.S.  Consul  E.  S.  Cunningham,  Hankow.) 


FOREIGN  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  ITALY. 

The  foreign  capital  invested  in  commercial  undertakings  in  Italy  is  estimated  at 
between  600,000,000  lire  to  900,000,000  lire  (about  £24,000,000  to  £36,000,000).  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  taxes  paid  on  the  capital  employed  by  foreign  companies 
established  in  Italy,  taking  also  into  account  the  resources  such  companies  obtain  by 
credit,  especially  by  bonds  redeemable  by  yearly  payments,  and  the  sums  put  by  from 
the  premiums  received  by  the  insurance  societies.  Further,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  deal  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  pseudo  Italian  concerns,  so  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  make  any  exact  computation  of  the  real  total. 

From  the  list  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Commercial  Tax  Depart- 
ment ("  Direzione  General  delle  Tasse  sugli  Afl'ari  ")  may  be  gathered  the  position  of 
the  foreign  companies  in  Italy  which,  on  December  31,  1913,  were  subject  to  tax- 
ation : — 

Foreign  companies  engaged  in  steam  navigation  and  shipping. — The  capital  of 
the  foreign  steam  navigation  and  shipping  companies  amounted  to  28,528,000  lire 
(about  £1,141,120)  divided  amongst  the  various  nationalities  as  follows:  Austro- 
Hungarian,  1,361,000  lire  (£54,440);  French,  4,740,000  lire  (£189,600);  German, 
11,623,000  lire  (£464,920);  British,  8,800,000  lire  (£352,000);  Dutch,  34,000  lire  % 
(£1,360);  and  Spanish,  1,970,000  lire  (£78,800). 
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Foreign  insurance  companies. — The  capital  employed  by  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies amounted  to  36,844,759  lire  (about  £1,473,790)  which  was  divided  amongst  the 
various  nationalities  as  follows :  Austrian,  12,611,000  lire  (£504,400)  ;  Belgian,  20,000 
lire  (£800) ;  French,  13,405  lire  (£536) ;  German,  6,158,728  'lire  (£246,350) ;  British, 
2,104,126  lire  (£84,165);  Dutch,  160,000  lire  (£6,400);  United  States,  680,000  lire 
(£27,200);  and  Swiss,  1,705,905  lire  (£68,236). 

Companies  engaged  in  every  other  kind  of  operations. — The  capital  of  foreign 
companies  engaged  in  other  businesses  amounted  to  465,326,946  lire  (about  £18,613,- 
078),  divided  amongst  the  various  nationalities  as  follows:  Austro-Hungarian,  4,882,- 
000  lire  (£195,280);  Belgian,  181,419,896  lire  (£7,256,795);  French,  126,040,552  lire 
(£5,041,620);  German,  10,079,395  lire  (£403,175);  British,  97,320,689  lire  (£3,892,- 
827)  ;  Dutch,  50,000  lire  (£2,000)  ;  Russian,  1,350,000  lire  (£54,000) ;  United  States, 
550,000  lire  (£22,000);  and  Swiss,  43,634,412  lire  (£1,745,376). 

Thus  the  total  capital  of  all  foreign  companies  in  Italy  subject  to  taxation,  as 
reported  in  the  Official  Bulletin  referred  to,  amounted  in  1913  to  a  total  of  530,- 
699,705  lire  (£21,227,988).  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  taxes  actually  paid  in 
the  financial  year  1913-14  amounted  to  89,295  lire  (£3,572)  by  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies, and  by  all  other  foreign  companies  to  1,659,080  lire  (£66,363),  corresponding 
respectively  to  a  capital  of  about  37,000,000  lire  (£1,480,000)  and  692,000,000  lire 
(£27,680,000),  or  a  total  of  about  729,000,000  lire  (£29,160,000),  the  difference  between 
the  two  totals  being  due  to  various  causes. — (Bulletin  of  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Italy.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  JOHANNESBURG. 

The  large  firms  carrying  heavy  stocks  have  had  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  year  for 
business.  The  mines  seem  to  have  purchased  heavily  in  fits  and  starts,  so  that  when 
lulls  came  plans  and  calculations  were  upset.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mines  have 
almost  doubled  their  stores  on  hand  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  which  in  a  measure 
accounts  for  the  prevailing  dulness.  Those  firms  who  originally  had  stocks  of  doubtful 
lines,  which  had  been  superseded  by  newer  and  better  goods,  have  been  enabled  to  sell 
old  stocks  through  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  goods  from  oversea.  In  consequence 
of  this  uncertainty,  South  African  local  foundries  have  been  called  upon  to  undertake 
work  which  not  long  ago  seemed  an  impossibility  for  them.  The  weak  feature  has 
been  amongst  the  smaller  merchants,  commission  men,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  repre- 
sentatives of  oversea  firms  who  carry  no  stock  but  confine  themselves  to  indenting  for 
goods. 

Business  as  a  rule  has  been  quite  good  in  all  heavy  lines  for  maintenance  works 
and  the  everyday  upkeep  of  the  -producing  mines.  However,  those  having  spot  goods 
secured  most  of  the  prizes  as  compared  with  forward  orders,  as  merchants  have  been 
chary  throughout  the  year  of  absolutely  guaranteeing  the  completion  of  orders  at 
any  given  time.  As  a  result  of  judicious  inquiries  the  year's  trading  can  be  summed 
up  as  being  quite  good  and  profitable  for  the  firms  carrying  big  stocks,  but  for  those 
who  rely  upon  obtaining  goods  from  oversea  to  supply  orders,  the  business  actually 
done  ancl  the  profits  earned  have  been  on  the  small  side. 

The  great  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  bid  made  by  America  and 
Canada  to  secure  a  very  strong  footing  in  the  South  African  market,  and  so  far 
considerable  success  has  been  attained  in  that  direction,  especially  in  mining  material, 
steel,  and  hardware  goods.  Another  feature  has  been  the  extraordinary  fillip  given 
to  South  African  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  in  making  bar  and  angle  iron  from 
"  scrap,"  of  which  there  was  a  superabundance  as  a  result  of  the  accumulations  from 
the  railways  and  mines  ever  since  these  were  first  established.     Further,  the  South 

Note.    The  conversions  given  above  have  been  made  at  the  par  rate  of  25  lire  to  the  pound. 
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African  cement  industry  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  simply  because  imports 
of  cement  have  become  les&  and  less  owing  to  military  requirements  in  Europe. 

The  timber  trade  has  not  altogether  been  over-brilliant,  for  although  there  have 
been  spasmodic  spells  of  activity  in  the  building  trade,  yet  it  has  not  been  consistently 
good.  The  mines  have  bought  a  little  more  freely  since  the  report  of  the  Earth 
Tremors  Commission,  but  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  up  for  the  slackness 
in  the  building  trade. — (South  African  Mining  Journal.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  25,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


Bushels. 

312,660 
47,213 

118,795 
68,067 
42,151 

141,018 

181,182 
45,287 
53,038 

362,447 
15,176 
109,836 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

82,828 
183,792 

Totals. 

Fort  William—  ' 

C.  P.  R    

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

3,646,362 
1,203,332 
1,550,744 

981,054 
1,432,892 
3,458,566 
1,492,707 
1,012,494 

685,905 

4,629,534 
173,257 
1,728.929 
2,425,386 

Bushels. 

807,424 
307,690 
507,368 
155,965 
312,081 
2,192,660 
556,349 
406,874 
144,983 

2,089,788 
129,207 
941,792 
974,311 

Bushels. 

4,796,446 
1,641,063 
2,306,699 
1,205,086 
1,916,063 
5,908,433 
2,230,238 
1,492,145 
883,926 

7,183,674 
462,674 
2,862,149 
3,399,697 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co.  .   

128,939 
116,189 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

27,490 

P  irt  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co 
D.  Horn  &  Co 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Grain  afloat                  . . . 

101,905 
145,034 
81,592 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

24,421,162 

12,861 
1,339,893 
722,002 

9,526,492 

1,526,870 

867,769 

36,342,293 

83,282 
381,886 
107.077 

5,667 
24,340 
5,354 

32,730 
10,795 

101,810 
1,778,849 
845,228 

2,074,756 

572,245 

35,361 

43,525 

2,725,887 

56,485 

257,417 
63,804 
676,833 
1,775,302 

56,485 

395,441 
215,274 
1,270,607 
1,971,043 

115,490 
624,551 

1,028,849 

446,410 
1,228,678 
1,238,351 
134,064 
787,198 

Midland- 

138,024 
151,470 
593,774 
195,741 

Midland  Elevator  Co   

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

C  ^llinorwooH    

Goderich  Western  Canada  Flour  Milling 

Co  

102,341 

539,583 

13,149 
84,968 

E.  andT.  Co  

Kingston — 

428,251 

591,678 

8,920 

Montreal- 

446,410 
340,399 
261,074 
85,088 
435,210 

No.  2 

756,886 
975,886 
43,256 
255,828 

129,393 
1,391 
5,720 
96,160 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

5,468,197 
31,964,115 

3,800,660 
13,899,397 

232,664 
1,794,895 

8,920 
920,214 

9,510,441 
48,578,621 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the 
Week  ended  February  25,  1916. 


(jrrades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

75,723 
10,21)3,943 
4,582,565 
3,036,435 

hJushels. 

34,400 
1,952,272 
975,419 
1,055,848 
315,481 
132,551 

Bushels. 

110,123 
13,665,107 
5,865,820 
4,251,714 
384,555 
1,045,722 
2,786 
3,612,902 

1,418,892 
307,836 
159,431 
69,074 
34,890 
2,786 
81,847 

No.  2  ,  

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „     

1,478,281 

No.  6   

Other  

2,528,829 

1,002,226 

Totals,  Wheat  



21,995,776 

2,074,756 

5,468,197 

29,538,729 

2,425,386 

2,425,380 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

24,421,162 

31,964,115 

123,160 
4,159,309 
2,011,364 

680,129 

  — .  

4,951 
276,147 
130,887 
86,592 
16,244 
38,618 
18,806 

23,650 
1,751,862 
820,887 
30,775 
3,946 
401,672 
767,868 

151,761 
6,187,318 
2,963,138 

797,490 
20,190 

440,290 
2,364,893 

No.  2   ,  

No.  3  

No.  1  Feed  , . . 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  

Other  

1,578,219 

Totals,  Oats  

3,552,181 

572,245 

3,800,660 

12,925,080 

974,311 

974,311 

Barley— 

No.  3  extra  C.  W   

9,526,492 



13,899,397 

880,932 
526,589 
70,089 
144,008 
173,277 

No.  3  C.W  

780,244 
420,673 
61,964 
92,424 
171,565 

28,328 
5,261 
1,772 

72,360 
100,655 

6,353 
51,584 

1,712 

No.  4  *  

Feed  

Other   

1,526,870 

35,361 

232,664 

1,794,895 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

724,767 
80,973 
33,021 

41,090 
1,753 
42 
170 
470 

765,857 
82,720 
33,003 
170 
38,398 

No.  3  C.W  

Other   

29,008 
867,769 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

43,525 

8,920 

920,214 

Total  quantity  in  store  

36,342,293 

2,725,887 

9,510,441 

48,578,621 

93782—4 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  Other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat  on 
February  25,  1916,  with  Comparisons  for  Two  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

February  25,  1916  — 

Bushels. 

21,995,776 
2,425,3S6 
2,074,756 
5,408,197 

Bushels. 

974,311 
651,131 
4,042,244 

Bushels. 

32,842,596 
3,399,697 
2,725,887 
9,510,441 

Total  .:  

v eoruary  zo,  ittio. — 

31,964,115 

16,514,506 

48,478,621 

4.915,628 
283,132 
1,600,466 
3,446,986 
113,441 

'X  '-11  fi  "VKl 
0,010,001 

8,231,962 
283, 132 
2,455,672 
6,322,547 
113,441 

855,206 
2,875,561 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Afloat  

Total  

10,359,653 

7,047,101 

17,406,754 

February*26,  1914.— 

10,700,086 
4,083,630 
4,534,146 
110,719 

7,541,787 
3,310,060 
2,853,626 

18,241,873 
7,393,690 
7,387,772 
110,719 

Total  ,  

19,428,581 

13,705,473 

33,134,054 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

167.  Photographic  supplies,  picture  mouldings,  etc.,  etc. — A  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  dealers  in  all  photographic  supplies,  also  in 
picture  mouldings,  art  pictures,  glass  for  framing,  etc. 

168.  Canned  salmon. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  makes  inquiry  for 
names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  with  a  view  to  securing  agency. 

169.  Fish. — An  old  reliable  firm  in  Montserrat  is  desirous  of  making  connections 
with  exporters  of  fish  in  Canada. 

170.  Apples. — An  Amsterdam  firm  is  prepared  to  act  as  sales  agent  for  Canadian 
packers  of  sun-dried  and  evaporated  apples,  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  in  boxes,  and  fruit 
pulp  in  casks  and  large  tins. 

171.  Box  boards. — A  firm  of  printers  at  Liverpool  would  like  to  hear  immediately 
from  manufacturers  of  Canadian  box  boards  for  carton-making  purposes. 

172.  Lumber. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  firm  in  Manchester,  N.H., 
for  large  quantities  of  white  pine  lumber. 

173.  Art  papers. — A  British  firm  in  Yokohama  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  a 
mill  in  Canada  making  art  papers,  to  replace  types  no  longer  obtainable  from  Europe. 

174.  Bentwood  furniture. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for 
above,  c.i.f. 

175.  Windsor  chairs. — A  Glasgow  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  these 
chairs  knocked  down,  packed  in  cases,  unpolished. 

176.  Tinned  wire  for  weaving  spring  mattresses— A  Glasgow  house  wishes 
quotations  in  gauges  from  21^  to  23,  and  made  up  in  coils. 

177.  Asbestos  cement  building  sheets  and  roofing  shingles— x\  Glasgow  firm 
would  like  to  have  direct  quotations  from  manufacturers. 

178.  Trinidad  asphalt  felt  roofings. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  is  open  to  receive  direct 
quotations  from  Canadian  firms. 

179.  Cotton  duck  and  cheap  belting  duck. — A  Stirling  firm  wishes  quotations 
for  the  above:  Cotton  duck,  52  inches  10  ounces,  12  ounces,  14  ounces,  16  ounces,  18 
ounces,  20  ounces,  22  ounces.  Cheap  belting  duck,  42  inches  and  45  inches  (basis 
42  inches  32  ounces  and  42  inches  30  ounces). 
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180.  Asbestos  cloth. — A  Scotch  house  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  asbestos  cloth,  metallic  and  non-metallic. 

181.  Wire,  wiped  and  soft  galvanizd. — A  firm  in  Stirling  is  open  to  purchase 
from  Canada. 

182.  Oxide  of  zinc. — A  Scotch  rubber  company  asks  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

183.  Barytes. — A  Stirling  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations. 

184.  Carbonate  of  magnesia. — A  Scotch  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

185.  French  chalk. — Some  importers  in  Stirling  would  like  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canada. 

186.  Red  oxide  of  lead.— A  Stirling  house  wishes  to  correspond  with  interested 
Canadian  exporters. 

187.  Litharge. — A  Scotch  firm  asks  for  quotations. 

188.  Antimony. — A  Stirling  house  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
antimony:  Crimson  and  golden  15  to  17  per  cent  free  sulphur.  Crimson  without  free 
sulphur. 

189.  Flowers  of  sulphur. — Some  importers  in  Stirling  ask  for  Canadian  sources 
of  •  supply. 

190.  Leather  belting  and  compressed  asbestos  jointing. — A  London  house  desires 
prices.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

191.  Steel  products. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  mild  steel 
billets,  blooms,  slabs  and  sheet  bars,  mild  steel  round  bars,  etc.,  Siemens-Martin  wire 
rods,  Siemens-Martin  soft  drawn  wire,  bolts  and  nuts,  rails,  nails  and  kindred  products. 

192.  Olive  oil  soap. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  the  above 
made  in  squares,  24  pieces  of  soap  in  each  layer,  six  layers  in  a  box.  Sample  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

193.  Hog  hair,  feathers  and  tickings. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  in  the  market  to  pur- 
chase the  above  articles.    Prices  c.i.f. 

194.  Engineering  supplies. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  reliable  Canadian  manufacturer  of  engineering  supplies.    Good  references. 

195.  Screw  nails,  wire  nails  in  kegs  (also  made  up  in  packets  in  cases),  mild 
steel  hoops,  small  sizes  iron. — A  large  Glasgow  importing  house  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  quotations  on  the  above. 

196.  Heavy  cotton  canvas. — A  Glasgow  firm  importing  from  the  United  States 
wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canada  for  heavy  cotton  canvas.  The  weight  is 
32  ounces,  42  inches  wide  and  the  width  required  is  48  inches.  Sample  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

197.  Kough  tanned  leather. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations  for  the  above 
in  hides,  backs,  sides,  butts,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

198.  Asbestos  yarn. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  receive  prices  for  two  tons  of 
asbestos  yarn,  without  cotton,  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  Sample  may  be  inspected  at  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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199.  Representation. — A  Belgian  gentleman  who  has  resided  26  years  in  Lon- 
don and  who  speaks  English.  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German  and  Dutch,  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  export  firms  in  the  capacity  of  agency  organizer  or  commercial 
traveller  in  foreign  countries,  more  particularly  in  South  America.  He  has  had 
experience  in  similar  connection  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

200.  Rubber  goods  of  all  classes,  asbestos  goods,  electrical  goods  for  insulating 
purposes.— A  Glasgow  firm,  large  importers  from  the  United  States,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  quotations  from  responsible  Canadian  firms. 

201.  Material  required  for  porcelain  enamelling  purposes— A  large  Glasgow 
manufacturer  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  for  above. 

202.  Cotton  cloth. — A  Greenock  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  cotton 
cloth  bleached  and  grey. 

203.  Mild  steel. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow  on 
mild  steel  butt  welded  tubes  lr}-inch  o/d  by  10  'W.G.  thick  in  lengths  13  feet,  13  feet 
6  inches,  and  14  feet,  cut  to, dead  lengths;  also  mild  steel  sheets  from  13  to  17  W.G. 
to  length  and  width  which  will  be  given,  and  mild  steel  bars  1  inch  by  i%  inch;  1 
inch  by  i  inch;  11  inch  by  i  inch;  1-i  inch  by  t<t  inch;  11  inch  by  f  inch;  and 
2  inches  by  f  inch,  also  Wig  diameter. 

204.  Mild  steel  sheet  bars  or  billets. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  for  the  above  S  inches,  10  inches  and  12  inches  wide  by  11  pounds  xo  50 
pounds  per  lineal  foot  from  15  feet  to  16  feet  long.  Are  open  to  negotiate  business  to 
the  extent  of  1,000  tons  weekly. 

205.  Cotton  duck. — A  firm  in  Renfrew,  Scotland,  wishes  quotations  for  cotton 
duck  for  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber  belting,  etc. 

206.  Galvanized  iron. — A  Scotch  firm  asks  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

207.  Steel  wire. — A  Renfrew  firm  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
steel  wire. 

208.  Manufactured  asbestos. — A  Scotch  house  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  desiring  to  export. 

209.  Agency  for  iron  and  steel. — A  Glasgow  firm  formerly  representing  German 
exporting  houses,  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turer with  a  view  to  future  business.  Territory :  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
Best  references. 

210.  Asphalt  roofing  and  asbestos  cement  sheets. — A  South  African  manufac- 
turers' agent,  who  will  be  in  London  until  March  IS,  wishes  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion for  the  Cape  Colony  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asphalt  roofing  (upon  the 
lines  of  rubberoid)  and  also  of  asbestos  cement  sheets.  Samples  of  roofing  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Refer  File  A-1737.) 

211.  Toys,  novelties  and  electrical  fittings. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers' 
representatives  wishes  to  obtain,  either  upon  a  commission  basis  or  to  purchase  out- 
right, Canadian  small  toys  (metal  and  wood),  novelties  and  electrical  fittings. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  -Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
.  .  Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Coccercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capueines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissionner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,    fort    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,    Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  E    j    Wilkinson(    Ra    Box    673,  Durban, 

Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  SoniiDiis. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,   British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia: 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 


Spain : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director    General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  March  13,  1916.  *  No.  633. 


TOY  CONFERENCE,  MARCH  28. 

In  further  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  toys  foreshadowed  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  630,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  now  to  announce  that  the  exhi- 
bition will  open  at  the  Eoyal  Bank  Building,  corner  Yonge  and  King  streets,  Toronto, 
on  March  27  at  3  o'cock  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be  open  thereafter  every  week  day 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m  .and  5  p.m.  until  further  notice. 

There  will  be  samples  of  German  and  Bohemian  toys,  of  toys  made  in  the  United 
States  and  of  toys  made  in  Canada. 

The  object  of  this  exhibition  is  to  show  the  style  of  toys  formerly  imported  into 
Canada  and  the  toys  now  being  made  in  Canada,  and  to  stimulate  Canadian  manu- 
facture of  the  same,  and  so  build  up,  if  possible,  a  wide  and  remunerative  home  indus- 
try. The  samples  exhibited  will  illustrate  the  imported  varieties  which  have  been  in 
vogue,  the  substitutes  and  equivalents  therefor  which  so  far  are  being  made  in  Canada 
and  by  comparison  of  qualities,  costs  and  kinds  lead  to  improvement  and  variation  in 
our  Canadian  makes. 

This  exhibition  is  designed  chiefly  as  educative.  Dealers  in  toys,  makers  of  toys 
present  and  prospective,  financial  men  who  may  be  disposed  to  provide  capital,  are 
especially  invited  to  be  present.    Any  others  interested  will  be  welcome. 

A  Toy  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Bank  Building  on  Tuesday,  March 
28,  commencing  at  10  o'clock,  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discussions  had  there- 
on by  experts  in  the  toy  literature  and  business. 

Practical  toy  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Germany  regularly  as 
buyers  for  large  Canadian  houses  will  be  present  to  give  information  regarding  the 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  market  and  the  methods  followed  in  Germany. 

The  possibility  of  developing  an  export  business  in  toys  will  also  be  considered. 
The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  already  received  several  letters  from  toy 
dealers  in  England  asking  whether  they  can  buy  toys  in  Canada  to  replace  the  German 
toys  that  have  been  excluded  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  January  19,  1916. 

CLOTHING,  DRY  GOODS  AND  SMALL  WARES. 

The  imports  under  these  three  headings  include  all  cotton,  wool,  linen  and  silk 
goods  in  the  piece  and  manufactures  thereof  including  hosiery  and  underwear.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  lines  has,  for  years,  been  shipped  from  Great  Britain,  but  a 
fair  amount  in  some  of  these  lines  has  come  forward  from  the  United  States,  which 
might  easily  be  duplicated  from  Canada.  Moreover,  the  displacement  of  trade  from 
continental  countries,  and  the  complete  cutting  off  of  German  lines,  give  a  splendid 
opening  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 
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:  CLOTHING. 

Under  the  heading  of  apparel  and  slops  are  imported  all  articles  of  readymade 
clothing  for  children,  men  and  women.  The  average  annual  value  of  such  imports 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  totalled  $13,200,000,  but  in  1914  this  amount  dropped  to 
:$11,120,000  and  the  eleven  months  of  1915  ending  November  30  showed  a  still  further 
decline,  the  total  being  $8,570,000.  Last  year's  drop  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
supplies  were  unable  to  be  procured  as  many  orders  placed  more  than  a  year  ago  have 
not  yet  been  delivered.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  the  decrease  in  quantity  imported, 
although  it  is  considerable  as  the  prices  on  many  lines  have  advanced  considerably. 

The  United  Kingdom,  at  all  times,  has  secured  the  largest  share  of  the  imports 
of  boys'  and  men's  clothing,  both  in  cheap  and  better  grades,  and  in  the  past  few 
years  a  vast  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  finish  and  style  of  British  readymade 
garments. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  supply,  Canadian  clothing  manufacturers  who  are 
able  to  ship  three-piece  suits  in  Canadian-made  serges  and  tweeds,  costing,  laid  down 
at  South  African  ports,  from  $9  to  $15  should  secure  a  good  share  of  business.  A 
limited  trade  could  also  be  done  in  a  line  costing  about  $17.50.  Two  and  three-piece 
suits  made  from  light  and  mid-grey  Canadian  homespuns  or  what  is  termed  Halifax 
tweeds,  should  easily  secure  a  place  on  the  South  African  market.  Good  serviceable 
single  and  double-breasted  overcoats  also  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  In  fact  in  proportion 
to  population  there  are  as  many  overcoats  sold  in  South  Africa  as  in  Canada.  Another 
feature  of  the  boys'  and  men's  readymades  are  grey  and  white  flannel  trousers,  as 
well  as  white  and  khaki  duck  and  drills  in  the  same  garment.  These  are  lines,  how- 
ever, in  which  Canada  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete.  Although  in  connection 
with  this  range  there  is  a  line  called,  in  South  Africa,  "  sports'  coats,"  which  is  also 
a  distinctly  English  production,  Canadian  homespuns  and  similar  lines  should  secure 
a  good  trade.  This  coat  is  made  in  many  styles  as  regards  pleats  in  back  and  belts. 
All  have  a  lining  in  sleeves  only,  the  body  not  being  lined.  The  seams  are  usually 
covered  with  tape. 

OVERALLS. 

The  United  States  shipped  under  this  heading  in  1913,  $165,000  of  goods,  and  in 
1914  American  trade  totalled  $135,000.  The  figures  for  1915  are  not  yet  to  hand.  But 
a  small  portion  of  this  amount  was  clothing,  that  is  two  and  three-piece  suits.  Most 
of  it,  however,  consisted  of  overalls,  plain  and  bibed,  jumpers,  certain  lines  of  drill 
shirts,  plain  pack  and  blue  denims,  as  well  as  striped  patterns. 

The  overall  selling  best  has  brass  rivets  of  a  special  kind.  The  prices  quoted  in 
South  Africa  by  jobbers  are  little  more  than  those  asked  by  jobbers  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  closest  export  prices  if  trade  is  to  be 
secured. 

The  special  riveted  overall  is  bought  in  the  United  States,  the  rep-war  prices  being 
$9  f.o.b.  New  York.  Some  of  these  goods  are  railed  across  the  United  States,  but  most 
of  these  American  exports  are  manufactured  in  the  East. 

The  denim  jackets  and  jumpers  are  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $7.25 
f.o.b.  New  York. 

The  English  manufacturer  secures  most  of  this  cheaper  trade.  Prices  vary, 
averaging  from  $6  to  $6.75  a  dozen  f.o.b.  English  ports.  Navy  and  black  denims  are 
the  best  sellers  in  8,  10,  and  12  ounce  cloths.  The  sizes  sold  here  are  Nos.  3  to  8,  or  32 
to  40-inch  waists. 

SHIRTS. 

Jn  addition  to  the  denim  shirts  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  American 
overall  trade,  there  are  large  imports  of  shirts  made  from  North  of  England  cloths, 
such  as  flannelettes,  denims,  Oxfords,  Harvard^  and  mercerized  whites.  These  are 
working  or  outing  shirts.    The  f.o.b.  English  port  prices  range  from  $2.10  to  $5  a 
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dozen.    A  good  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  a  range  costing  from  $5.50  to  $9  a  dozen. 

All  shirts  in  the  cheap  and  medium  grades  have  attachable  turn  down  collars 
with  button  holes  at  back  and  point*,  to  be  held  down  by  buttons  sewn  on  shirt. 

Some  of  the  best  selling  lines  in  medium  priced  goods  are  made  with  shield  effect 
and  double  fronts. 

The  very  cheap  lines  are  just  taped  in  dozen  bundles  without  paper  and  shipped. 
All  other  lines,  except  dress  or  starched  shirts,  are  made  up  in  parcels  and  wrapped  in 
paper. 

A  range  of  a  dozen  sample  shirts  for  selling  purposes  in  South  Africa  would  show 
how  made  and  finished.  Sample  pieces  of  cloth  would  be  sufficient  for  the  other  lines. 
A  special  feature  should  be  made  of  full  size  and  length  in  sleeves. 

SAIL  AND  TENT  DUCKS. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  average  import  value  into  South  Africa  under  the 
heading  of  canvas  and  duck  has  been  about  $250,000,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  amount  of  the  imports  of  tent  and  sail  duck.  A  continual  demand  is 
being  made  by  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  agents  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers.  For  a  few  years  Canada's  exports  in  these  ducks  averaged  $5,000  a 
year,  but  in  1913  Canadian  trade  dropped  to  $1,500,  and  in  1914  to  $200.  The  total 
imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1915  were  valued  at  $380,000,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  double  the  figures  for  1914.  The  kind  in  demand  is  from  18  to  72  inches 
in  width  and  8  to  16  ounces  in  weight.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Trade  Inquiries 
published  during  the  past  year  in  Weekly  Bulletin  with  reference  to  this  fcubject. 
The  demand  for  the  Canadian-made  goods  is  due  to  their  better  wearing  value  when 
compared  with  the  goods  of  similar  weights  from  other  countries. 

COTTON  PIECE-GOODS. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  into  South  Africa  are  valued 
at  $8,000,000.  In  1914  the  imports  were  only  $7,500,000,  but  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1915  the  value  imported  was  $8,020,000.  The  quantity  imported  in  1915  was  larger 
than  in  1914,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  increased  value  was  due  to  higher  prices. 

There  are  several  lines  of  Canadian  cotton  piece-goods  which  should  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  provided  manufacturers  are  seeking  an  export  market.  A  considerable 
effort  would  be  entailed  in  introducing  a  full  range,  but  a  few  Canadian  white  cottons 
in  light  and  heavy  lines.,  as  well  as  in  greys,  and  some  of  the  special  Canadian  weaves 
and  weights,  would  probably  find  a  ready  sale.  Such  lines  as  print  and  flannelette, 
which  have  weight  and  strength,  only  require  introduction.  A  few  years  ago  a  certain 
Canadian  mill  made  an  effort  in  this  direction  and  fair  sample  orders  were  secured, 
but  for  some  reason,  probably  the  demand  of  the  home  market,  this  business  was  not 
continued. 

The  imports  from  Germany  in  piece-goods  for  1913  were  valued  at  $750,000,  and  a 
share  of  this  fchould  prove  attractive  to  Canadian  mills.  Under  this  heading  the 
United  States  shipped  an  average  annual  value  of  $27,000. 

COTTON  BLANKETS  AND  RUGS. 

The  imports  of  cotton  blankets  and  rugs  have  dropped  very  heavily  during  the 
past  three  years.  In  1912  the  value  of  imports  was  a  little  over  $2,100,000,  while  in 
1914  the  imports  were  only  $1,380,000,  and  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1915, 
although  the  cost  was  higher,  the  total  value  of  imports  was  only  $900,000.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  respectively  the  largest  sources  of  supply 
in  these  lines.  The  falling  off  in  supply  from  Belgium  and  Germany  alone,  even 
taking  the  low  figures  of  1913,  shows  a  value  of  over  $550,000. 
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The  blanket  and  rug  used  is  of  a  bolton  cloth  finish  in  weaving  and  has  a  thick, 
fleecy  surface.   Many  self  colours  are  sold,  but  a  larger  sale  is  made  in  striped  pattern. 

The  Canadian  flannelette  blanket  in  whites  and  greys  would  find  a  msrket  in  the 
large  centres,  but  for  the  native  and  mining  trade  the  coloured  blanket  and  rug  is 
required. 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERCLOTHING. 

This  is  a  line  which  the  United  States  and  Japanese  manufacturers  have  been 
securing  during  the  past  five  years.  The  Japanese  have  made  considerable  headway 
in  cotton  underwear.  Their  exports  to  South  Africa  in  1910  were  valued  at  $50,000, 
but  in  1914  increased  to  $150,000,  and  the  figures  for  1915  will  probably  show  an  addi- 
tional increase.  They  are  giving  splendid  value  in  cheap  goods  and  are  working  very 
hard  to  extend  their  business. 

In  ladies'  hosiery,  American  manufacturers  hold  a  fair  trade,  and  this  year 
secured  some  splendid  business  in  their  light  weight  and  mercerized  cotton  hosiery. 

The  German  exports  under  this  head  averaged  about  $300,000  annually. 

There  are  many  lines  of  cotton  hose,  socks,  men's  underwear  and  ladies'  vests 
made  in  Canada,  which  would  be  suitable  for  South  Africa.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
submitting  samples  and  manufacturers'  prices.  These  goods  at  jobbers'  quotations 
are  useless.  It  is  unnecessary  to  submit  a  large  range  of  samples  as  the  better  goods  are 
sold  in  limited  quantities,  but  there  is  a  large  sale  for  the  cheap  and  medium  grades. 

In  the  mining  districts  there  is  a  large  sale  of  fleece-lined  underwear.  These 
goods  are  generally  bought  through  English  agencies  from  American  manufacturers 
at  lower  laid-down  prices  than  those  quoted  to  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States. 

SILKS. 

The  imports  of  silks  into  South  Africa  are  tabulated  under  piece-goods,  hosiery, 
underclothing  and  all  other  n.o.d.  The  imports  in  piece-goods  for  a  number  of  years 
have  averaged  about  $250,000  a  year,  and  of  this  amount  Japan  secures  the  largest 
share,  or  about  $75,000.  France  ranks  second  with  an  average  of  $60,000,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and  China,  whose  average  is  about  $30,000  each. 
India's  share  of  the  trade  is  annually  about  $20,000.  The  balance  is  credited  to  about 
six  other  countries. 

The  French,  Swiss  and  British  exports  consist  mostly  of  the  heavier  dress  and 
trimming  silks,  while  the  soft  and  fancy  silks  are  shipped  from  Japan,  China  and 
India. 

The  piece-goods  imports  for  the  eleven  months  of  1915  were  valued  at  over 
$400,000. 

SILK  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERCLOTHING. 

The  imports  of  these  goods  were  heavier  in  1914  than  for  any  other  previous  year, 
being  valued  at  about  $37,000;  in  the  three  previous  years  the  annual  average  was 
valued  at  $20,000.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  supply  most  of  this  trade.  The 
total  for  1915  will  probably  be  less  than  for  1914. 

OTHER  SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

"  Other  silk  manufactures  "  include  all  lines  of  madeup  articles  in  silk.  For  1915 
the  imports  for  eleven  months  amounted  to  $190,000,  which  was  $35,000  more  than  the 
total  for  1914.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  contribute  about  equally  to  this  trade, 
each  exporting  about  $75,000.  India,  France  and  Switzerland  are  the  next  most  impor- 
tant shippers. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

Woollen  cloth  and  piece-goods  of  all  kinds  show  a  large  increase  in  the  imports 
for  1915.  The  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  were  valued  at  $1,600,000,  as  against 
$1,300,000  for  the  twelve  months  of  1914.    The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  con- 
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trol  these  lines.  France  and  Germany  are  the  only  other  countries  which  have  shipped 
in  fair  amounts,  France  averaging  about  $100,000  and  Germany  about  $80,000.  Italy 
ships  annually  about  $5,000  worth  of  woollen  manufactures. 

Some  Canadian  tweeds  in  homespun  and  other  patterns  for  men's  suiting,  in 
light  and  heavy  weights,  should  meet  with  a  ready  sale  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
custom  tailoring  in  South  Africa.  The  better  grade  of  these  tweeds  lend  themselves 
in  a  particular  way  to  the  requirements  of  South  Africa,  both  in  style  and  wearing 
quality. 

BLANKETS  AND  RUGS. 

The  blanket-making  industry  is  one  that  has  made  fair  headway  in  South  Africa 
during  the  past  three  years.  A  good  share  of  this  trade  should  be  secured  by  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  are  in  a  position  to  export.  The  Canadian  cotton  and  wool 
blanket  in  browns  and  greys  and  in  the  cheaper  grade  would  sell  up-country  and 
there  should  also  be  a  sale  in  the  Union  itself  for  all-wool  white  and  grey  in  the 
better  blanket.  As  in  piece-goods,  most  of  the  imported  blankets  and  rugs  arrive  from 
Great  Britain,  which  supplied  in  1913,  a  normal  year,  $1,100,000  out  of  $1,400,000,  the 
total  1913  trade.  Italy  comes  second  with  an  annual  average  of  $75,000.  Germany 
in  1913  shipped  about  $70,000.  Belgium  and  France  are  the  only  other  large  shippers, 
each  with  an  average  of  about  $12,500. 

WOOL  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERCLOTHING. 

The  average  annual  imports  under  "  Wool  hosiery  and  underclothing "  are  about 
$450,000.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  secures  about  $400,000,  Germany  about 
$30,000,  and  the  United  States  about  $10,000,  France  and  Switzerland  are  each  under 
$5,000,  while  the  balance  is  divided  in  small  amounts  among  eight  countries. 

In  the  men's  underwear  and  women's  vests  Canada  could  probably  secure  a  fair 
share  of  the  trade,  as  many  Canadian  lines  are  suitable  to  South  Africa. 

Samples  and  prices  should  be  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  the  latter  of  which 
should  be  as  close  as  those  quoted  to  the  Canadian  jobber.  For  the  manufacturer  who 
only  sells  to  the  retail  trade,  a  limited  trade  in  some  lines  might  also  be  done. 

The  heavy  ribbed  will  sell  in  one  district  only,  and  in  the  cheap  and  medium 
goods  only.  The  make,  known  in  Canada  as  Scotch  knit,  is  the  best  seller  in  light 
and  medium  weights. 

GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 

The  average  annual  imports  under  "  Gloves  and  mittens  "  are  about  $225,000. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  have  secured  the  best  share  of  this  trade;  in 
1913  Germany  supplying  goods  amounting  to  $85,000  and  England  $55,000.  In  1914, 
the  imports  dropped  $50,000  and  the  two  countries  were  about  equal  in  their  exports, 
England  supplying  $56,000  worth  of  goods,  and  Germany  $55,000,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  received  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year.  The  other  countries  receiving 
a  fair  share  of  this  trade  were  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

If  in  Canada  there  are  any  fabric  gloves  in  cotton,  lisle  or  silk  and  which 
are  manufactured  for  export,  sample  and  prices  should  be  submitted  to  the  trade  and 
a  report  made  on  same,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  know  the  exact  conditions 
before  considering  representation. 

In  wool  and  kid  gloves,  a  trade  could  be  done  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  proper  representation.  Gauntlet  kid  gloves  for  motoring  are 
in  demand.  Some  of  the  better  grade  harvesting  gloves  would  also  be  purchased  by 
the  South  African  trade.  To  establish  a  large  business  these  goods  must  be  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  who  is  prepared  to  quote  to  the  jobber.  There  is  but  a  limited 
trade  for  the  manufacturer  who  sells  only  to  the  retailer. 
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UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

This  is  a  trade  practically  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer,  who 
secured  in  1912  $95,000  out  of  a  total  value  of  $100,000. 

SMALL  WARES. 

Under  "  Small  wares  "  is  included  practically  every  line  not  mentioned  in  this 
report  which  may  be  purchased  in  a  general  dry  goods  store.  The  total  imports  have 
averaged  annually  about  $6,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  secured 
about  $4,500,000.  Canada  has1,  however,  figured  in  these  columns  occasionally  for  very 
small  amounts,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  better  share  of  this  trade  could  be  secured  if  an 
attempt  were  made  by  manufacturers  who  know  exactly  their  position  for  export. 
The  United  States  manufacturers  secured  an  average  annual  trade  under  this  heading 
of  about  $75,000.  In  1911,  1912  and  1913  Germany  averaged  $1,100,000,  but  in  1914 
her  total  was  only  $700,000.  Switzerland  shipped  annually  about  $400,000,  and  France 
had  an  annual  average  for  five  years  of  about  $385,000,  while  Austria-Hungary  shipped 
annually  about  $90,000.    Japan,  Belgium  and  Italy  are  next  in  supplying  these  goods. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  export  of  any  line  usually  sold  in  dry 
goods,  haberdashery,  tailoring  or  similar  stores,  are  requested  to  communicate,  sending, 
when  practical,  samples,  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  commission  allowed  to  agents 
and  other  particulars  of  agency.  Proper  representation  is  the  only  way  to  secure  trade 
in  this  country  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  submit  the  various  lines  to  agents  or 
commission  houses  who  may  be  depended  on  to  give  the  lines  a  fair  showing  when 
calling  on  the  trade. 

CANADIAN  APPLES. 

The  ss.  Kaduna,  which  arrived  a  little  too  late  in  the  season  to  secure  good  prices 
for  Canadian  apples,  brought  a  small  consignment  of  apples  from  British  Columbia, 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  fruit  was  healthy  and  highly  praised  by  the  South 
African  Government  inspector.  The  storage  conditions  were  good,  as  the  fruit  was  in 
splendid  condition.  The  Jonathans  and  Home  Beauties  from  British  Columbia  were 
perfect  in  colouring,  but  as  on  the  previous  shipments,  the  sizes  were  too  large  in  fully 
75  per  cent  of  the  shipment. 

During  the  season  a  report  was  made  from  this  office  on  the  arrival  of  each  ship- 
ment. It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  trade  to  read  the  following  review  of  the 
1915  Canadian  apple  season  as  made  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fruit  dealers, 
"  import  and  local,"  in  South  Africa : — 

1  The  first  shipment  of  apples  to  reach  this  country  from  Canada  was  on  the 
Kwarra.  The  market  at  the  time  was  bare  of  any  apples,  and  the  demand  good,  but 
unfortunately  this  shipment  did  not  turn  out  very  satisfactorily  as  regards  quality. 
There  was  a  big  percentage  frozen  apples,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  temperature 
having  been  kept  too  low.  Some  of  the  apples  were  so  bad  that  they  were  absolutely 
unsaleable.  These  apples  were  picked  too  early,  as  there  was  not  the  least  bit  of  colour 
showing  on  any  of  the  Wealthies  or  Gravensteins.  Of  the  varieties  the  Wealthies  were 
best,  being  firmer.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  there  were  no  other  apples  on  the 
market  at  the  time  except  a  few  English,  which  were  also  inferior. 

"  The  Benguella  brought  a  larger  shipment  of  apples.  The  British  Columbian 
fruit  arrived  in  good  condition,  was  well  packed,  and  showed  nice  colour,  but  the  apples 
were  far  too  big.  The  retailer  here  prefers  a  medium  class  apple,  especially  when 
prices  are  ruling  high.  There  were  some  Gravensteins  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  these 
were  not  too  good.  Some  barrels  of  apples  from  Ontario  (Ben  Davis)  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  sold  well.    The  colour  of  these,  however,  was  very  poor. 
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"  The  Benin  brought  a  similar  quantity  to  the  Benguella.  The  apples  from  British 
Columbia  arrived  in  poor  condition.  They  must  have  travelled  to  Montreal  in  uniced 
cars,  as  the  apples  were  all  discoloured  badly,  especially  if  kept  a  day  or  two  out  of 
cold  storage.  There  were  too  many  Grimes  Golden  in  this  shipment.  There  is  only 
a  limited  demand  for  this  class  of  apple  here,  a  red  apple  always  being  preferred.  The 
Wageners  on  this  steamer  from  Nova  Scotia  were  about  the  best  that  have  ever  come. 
They  were  really  fine,  both  as  regards  colour,  condition  and  packing.  There  were 
some  barrels  of  Ben  Davis  and  Ganos  from  Ontario,  which  were  in  good  condition  and 
sold  well. 

"  The  Kaduna  brought  the  last  shipment,  which  arrived  rather  too  late  to  com- 
mand good  prices.  The  fruit  was  good,  but  as  there  was  so  much  fresh  fruit  supplied 
locally  the  demand  for  apples  dropped  considerably." 

TRANSVAAL  GOLD  MARKET. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  the  year  1915  was  valued  at  £38,627,461,  an  increase 
of  £3,039,386  over  the  production  of  1914.  The  high  water  mark  was  reached  in  1912. 
with  an  output  valued  at  £38,757,560. 

The  totals  for  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


Ozs.  £ 

1901  -                                                                                 238,994  1,014,687 

1902   1,707,661  7,253,665 

1903   2,955,749  12,589,248 

1904   3,779,621  16,054,809 

1905   4,897,221  20,802,074 

1906    5,786,617  24,579,987 

1907   6,451,384  27,403,738 

1908    7,052,617  29,957,610 

1909    7,280,545  30,925,788 

1910   7,533,843  32,001,735 

1911   8,237,723  34,991,620 

1912   9,124,299  38,757,560 

1913    8,794,824  37,358,040 

1914   8,378,139  35,588,075 

1915    9,093,671  38,627,461 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Be  port  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  February  4,  1916. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  MARKET  DURING  1915. 

The  Norwegian  trade-paper  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindustry  writes  in  its  annual 
review : — 

The  year  1915  has  been  full  of  surprises  for  makers  as  well  as  for  consumers.  The 
makers  have  had  serious  difficulties  in  obtaining  requisites  and  coal.  They  have  also 
experienced  disagreeable  surprises  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production.  Moreover,  both 
makers  and  consumers  agree  that  the  high  prices  now  being  demanded  and  paid  at 
the  close  of  the  year  are  quite  unusual. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  there  was  proportionately  little  activity.  Frices 
were  generally  low  and  hardly  profitable.  The  second  quarter  showed  a  considerable 
improvement,  with  a  heavy  demand  and  an  unusually  rapid  rise  in  prices,  while  the 
characteristics  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  were  the  ever-advancing  prices,  the 
full  order  books  with  all  mills  and  consequently  the  serious  difficulties  in  covering  the 
requirements  of  consumers. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  PRICES. 

An  idea  of  the  year's  fluctuations  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figures : — 

PRICES  OF  PAPER  F.O.B.  NORWAY. 

January,  1915.    December,  1915. 

News  on  reels   $40  00  $  53  33-56  00 

Glazed  news                                                              4267  6133 

Pure  krafts   64  00-66  67      106  67 

Grease  proof                                                             8000  13333 

Ordinary  M.G.  cap,  9  pounds                                    6133  10667 

Glazed  woodfree  printing                                         93  33  133  33 

As  mentioned  above  the  cost  of  production  has  been  heavily  increased  during  the 
year,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  prices  obtained  now,  so  that  those  mills  which  are 
not  at  present  bound  to  old  contracts  should  now  make  a  considerable  profit. 


THE  NORWEGIAN  WOOD-PULP  MARKET  DURING  1915. 


The  year  1915  can  hardly  be  described  as  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pulpmakers.  Part  of  Norway's  production  was  probably  tied  up  to  old  contracts,  the 
selling  price  of  which  doubtless  made  it  difficult  to  make  business  profitable.  The  cost 
of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  has  been  on  a  mounting  scale  throughout  the  year,  where- 
as during  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  selling  prices  kept  satisfactory.  When  the 
autumn  set  in  prices  for  all  kinds  of  chemical  wood-pulp  became  firm  and  the  year 
expired  with  high  and  rising  prices  and  an  exceedingly  firm  market.  In  the  middle  of 
December  the  quotations  were  per  English  ton  f  .o.b.  South  Norway : — 

For  bleached  sulphite   $8667 

"    easy  bleaching  sulphite   61  33 

"    strong  sulphite  and  kraft-pulp   50  67-57  33 

With  navigation  closed  in  the  Baltic,  and  supplies  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
England  cut  off,  prices  ought  to  continue  to  be  in  the  favour  of  the  sellers. 

Since  December  the  prices  have  continued  rising  and  the  latest  quotations  are 
now  f  .o.b.  South  Norway : — 

Bleached  sulphite   $93  33-100  00 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite   61  33-  64  00 

Strong  sulphite   5867-  6133 


DRY  MECHANICAL  WOOD-PULP. 

Dry  mechanical  wood-pulp  has  been  firm  all  year  with  good  prices.  The  quota- 
tion is  now  $29.33. 

MOIST  MECHANICAL  WOOD-PULP. 

This  commodity  has  as  usual  fluctuated  surprisingly.  The  year  opened  up  with 
exceedingly  unfavourable  prices,  hardly  above  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, prices  have  risen  gradually  and  have  kept  about  $10.13  to  $10.67  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  Little  fresh  business  for  next  year  has  been  negotiated,  while 
sellers'  idea  of  price  is  varying  between  $10.67  to  $12  f.o.b.  The  chartering  for  such  a 
cheap  article  as  moist  mechanical  pulp  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  this  makes  business 
difficult  to  arrange.  Stocks  are  moderate,  with  no  reason  for  a  declining  market, 
whereas  there  ought  to  be  high  prices  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  quotation  has  now  further  gone  up  to  $12  to  $13.33. 
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THE  COD  LIVER  OIL  MARKET  IN  1915. 

Prices  relatively  low  during  1914  have  been  high  during  1915.  Cold  steamed 
medicinal  oil  was  quoted  at  $20.53  in  January,  and  in  February  at  $25.87.  About 
March  5  $28  was  paid,  and  a  week  later  $45.33.  Then  a  reaction  set  in  and  prices 
receded  to  $42.67,  $41.33,  and  about  the  end  of  April  to  $40,  but  in  May  and  June 
they  rose  again  and  about  the  end  of  the  last-named  month  $46.67  was  paid.  During 
the  first  half  of  July  the  price  was  $58.67,  in  the  middle  of  July  $73.33,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  $80.  On  October  15  this  article  was  sold  at  $82.67.  From  November 
19  to  December  3,  $76  was  the  current  price.  Other  medicinal  oils  have  gone  through 
similar  developments. 

Brown  cod  liver  oil,  industrial,  was  quoted  at  $15.47  in  January;  in  February 
$17.87  was  reached ;  in  March,  $19.20,  and  about  April  23,  $24.53 ;  then  a  reaction  set 
in,  and  towards  the  end  of  May,  $18.67  was  the  price  quoted.  In  June  $20,53,  in  July 
$28,  $30.67,  $33.33,  $34.67  and  $37.33;  in  August  $34.67  and  $36;  in  September  $36 
and  $40.  October  started  at  $41.33,  a  week  later  $45.33  was  reached,  and  during  the 
last  half  of  ^he  month  $56.  In  November  prices  receded  to  $53.33,  $52  and  $49.33, 
but  in  December  $53.33  was  again  reached. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  DUTY  IN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  high  prices  on  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  ruling  at 
present,  there  has  arisen  a  strong  demand  for  temporarily  abolishing  the  duty  on 
grain  and  flour,  breadstuffs  now  being  the  principal  aliment  of  the  less  well-to-do 
classes,  since  meat,  pork  and  fish  are  now  out  of  the  reach  of  these  classes.  The  pro- 
posal is  now  before  the  Norwegian  Storthing  (Parliament).  It  is  expected,  a  Bill 
granting  this  demand  will  be  enacted. 

TANNINGSTUFFS  FROM  SULPHITE  LYE. 

Mention  was  made  in  a  previous  report  that  a  factory  had  been  started  for  the 
production  of  tanningstuffs  from  sulphite  lye  after  the  patented  method  of  a  Nor- 
wegian engineer,  Mr.  Landmark.  This  factory  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Drammen 
and  is  connected  with  one  of  the  pulp  mills  at  that  place.  It  has  been  running  now 
for  several  months  with  good  results,  and  consideration  is  already  under  way  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  present  factory. 

THREATENING  LABOUR  CONFLICTS  IN  NORWAY. 

During  1916  a  large  part  of  the  Norwegian  labour  tariffs  terminate.  It  was 
hoped  that  under  the  present  difficult  situation  the  tariffs  could  be  prolonged  and 
the  work  in  the  different  branches  continued  without  interruption,  but  it  does  not  now 
seem  that  this  will  be  the  case.  The  miners'  tariff,  which  first  runs  out,  has  been 
under  discussion  but  no  result  has  been  arrived  at  and  a  lockout  has  already  been 
put  in  force  at  several  mines.  In  due  course  wood-pulp  mills  and  nearly  all  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  will  be  similarly  affected,  if  in  the  meanwhile  negotiations 
do  not  result  in  settlement. 

RISE  IN  PULP  PRICES. 

A  still  further  rise  in  the  prices  of  pulp  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  latest  quota- 
tions are  now: — 


Bleached  sulphite   $10667 

E.  B.  sulphite   7200 

Strong  sulphite   64  00 

Kraft-pulp   6667 


These  prices  are  all  f.o.b.  South  Norway  net  cash  to  the  mills  per  long  ton. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  United  States  has  been  a  keen  buyer  at  full  prices. 
Shipments  are  now  limited  practically  to  Norway,  where  stocks  are  small. 

Mechanical  pulp  is  firm,  while  production  is  very  small  with  stocks  low. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ItfepOftT  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  February  '3,  1916. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  STEEL  BILLETS  AND  BRASS  TUBES. 

Inquiries  continue  to  be  received  for  steel  billets,  the  shortage  in  the  United 

Kingdom  being  very  acute.  Should  there  be  a  surplus  for  export  in  Canada  during  the 
next  few  months,  consignments  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  buyers,  in  this  district. 

Brass  tubes  are  also  scarce.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  quote  for  tubing 
If-inch  outside  diameter  by  1-inch  inside,  also  3%2-inch  outside  diameter  by  19  I.W.G. 
seamless  or  extruded,  should  forward  prices  and  small  samples  to  the  Birmingham 
office. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  METAL  MARKET. 

The  following  notes  extracted  from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal  of  February 
5,  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  metal  market  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

COPPER. 

A  renewed  upward  move  in  copper  values  has  occurred  this  week,  the  scarcity  of 
the  metal  being  largely  responsible  for  the  rise.  There  is  practically  no  refined  metal 
available  for  early  delivery.  Of  course  advices  from  America  are  phenomenally  strong, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  speculative  enterprise.  In  the 
States,  prompt  business  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  negotiation.  The  future  of 
the  market  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  consumers. 

The  following  is  Messrs.  Henry  Bath  &  Son's  fortnightly  copper  report,  dated 
February  2:  The  Chile  charters  for  the  second  half  of  January  are  cabled  as  4,415 
tons,  making  4,709  tons  for  the  current  year,  against  4,617  tons  in  1915.  The  standard 
copper  market  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  quiet,  but  the  tone  has  been  very 
firm  and  prices  have  advanced  considerably.  From  £85  15s.  ($417.32)  cash  and  £85  5s, 
($414.87)  three  months,  at  which  the  market  closed  on  the  17th  ultimo,  prices  improved 
quietly  and  with  only  slight  fluctuations  to  £89  ($433.13)  and  £88  12s.  6d.  ($431.31), 
respectively,  by  the  21st,  but  with  strong  American  advices  over  the  week-end,  the 
opening  on  the  24th  was  excited  at  £91  ($442 .'87)  for  the  latter  position.  By  the  close 
on  that  day,  however,  there  was  a  little  reaction  to  £90  17s.  6d.  ($442.26)  cash  and 
£90  7s.  6d.  ($439.83)  three  months,  and  this  decline  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
27th,  when,  with  a  few  offers  of  copper  and  practically  no  buyers,  £89  15s.  ($436.78) 
and  £89  5s.  ($434.35)  respectively  were  accepted.  From  this  point,  however,  prices 
rapidly  advanced,  closing  yesterday  at  £94  10s.  ($459.90)  cash  and  £94  ($457.47)  three 
months,  a  rise  of  £9  ($43.80)  on  the  fortnight.  The  premium  on  prompt  metal  over 
three  months  varies  from  15s.  ($3.65)  to  10s.  ($2.43)  a  ton  as  borrowers  or  lenders 
predominate.  The  stock  of  standard  copper  in  this  country  continues  to  diminish,  and 
is  now  approaching  a  dangerously  low  level.  The  demand  for  refined  copper  continues, 
but  business  is  very  difficult  to  arrange,  as  there  is  very  little  metal  offering  for  near 
delivery.  Prices  have  again  advanced,  and  the  official  quotation  for  electrolytic  is  now 
£122  ($593.74)  to  £126  ($613.20).  American  advices  still  continue  very  optimistic. 
Quotations:  Ores  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  £1  0s.  lid.  ($4.91)  to  £1  0s.  7£d.  ($5.03)  per 
unit  and  per  ton  of  20  cwts.;  regulus,  45  to  55  per  cent,  £1  0s.  7|d.  ($5.03)  to  £1  Is.  Hd. 
($5.15)  per  unit  and  per  ton  of  20  cwts. ;  precipitate,  65  to  80  per  cent,  £1  Is.  ($5.11) 
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to  £1  Is.  lOd.  ($5.24)  per  unit  and  per  ton  of  20  cwts.  Sulphate  of  copper:  Nominal, 
£45  ($219)  per  ton  fepot  and  forward  delivery.  Tin :  Peruvian  bars,  95  per  cent,  £162 
($788.40)  to  £163  ($793.27) ;  ores,  70  per  cent,  £103  ($501.27)  to  £108  ($525.60)  per 
ton.  Spelter:  Zinc  ore  quotation  quite  nominal  at  about  £7  ($34.07)  a  ton  for  50  per 
cent.  Lead:  Ore  of  70  per  cent  should  fetch  about  £15  ($73)  a  ton,  but  buyers  will  not 
approach  this  figure. 

SPELTER. 

The  demand  for  spelter  continues  exceptionally  slack,  and  values  have  eased  a 
couple  of  pounds.  Of  course,  for  munition  work  the  call  for  the  metal  is  as  great  as 
ever,  but  industrially  the  demand  is  exceedingly  small  and  unimportant.  May  is  on 
offer  at  £82  ($399.07),  with  £2  ($9.73)  extra  for  the  English  brand.  The  New  York 
price  is  £90  10s.  ($440.43)  spot  f.o.b. 

LEAD. 

After  opening  the  week  exceptionally  firm,  the  market  for  lead  has  lost  consider- 
able strength.  Soft  foreign  prompt  has  come  down  to  about  £31  ($150.87),  with 
February  at  £31  ($150.87),  March  and  April  at  £31  ($150:87),  and  May  at  £30  10s. 
($148.43).  English  is  about  £32  ($155.73).  The  "Metal  Bulletin"  say  that  funda- 
mental conditions  continue  fairly  healthy,  though  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
rather  weaker,  with  fair  quantities  changing  hands.  On  Tuesday  the  demand  from 
consumers  was  quieter,  but  dealers,  who  were  more  inclined  to  sell  near  delivery, 
bought  to  some  extent  forward.  The  high  prices  tend  to  make  consumers  shy,  but  the 
market  is  not  encumbered  with  any  large  surplus,  and  the  reappearance  of  a  good 
demand  for  prompt  parcels  at  any  time  would  probably  soon  make  itself  felt.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  tonnage  is  quite  likely  to  be  shipped  from  Spain  as  soon  as  shipping 
facilities  can  be  resumed  in  some  measure,  and  this  contingency  has  to  be  kept  in 
view,  although  there  is  no  sign  of  excessive  supplies  yet. 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS. 

Some  of  the  cheaper  sellers  of  galvanized  sheets  have  withdrawn,  and  there  are 
now  very  few  makers  quoting.  The  minimum  price  is  £27  ($131.40)  for  24  g.,  but  £28 
($136.26)  is  the  general  quotation.  There  are  a  good  many  orders  offering  for  black 
and  painted  sheets,  but  the  works  are  mostly  full  of  thefce,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
reasonable  delivery. 

RAILS. 

The  value  of  heavy  sections  remains  at  £11  ($53.53),  but  there  is  little  new  to 
note  in  connection  with  the  trade,  makers  being  so  busy  on  Government  work  that 
output  is  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  the  Northwest  coast,  for  instance, 
not  a  single  rail  has  been  rolled  this  year.  Nothing  has  been  heard  as  to  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  inquiries  still  before  the  makers  for  Australia,  and  the  only  new  busi- 
ness offering  is  1,200  tons  of  heavy  rails  for  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Kailway. 
American  news  shows  the  continued  stringency  in  the  position  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,600,000  tons  are  in  hand  for  1916,  including  foreign 
orders.  New  rail  sales  include  30,000  tons  to  the  St.  Paul  Railroad,  6,000  tons  to  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  with  4,000  tons  to  India,  and  2,000  tons  for  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  A  new  inquiry  for  Russia  is  for  60,000  tons ;  and  Italy  is  in  the  market 
for  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons. 

t  PLATINUM. 

Last  week  notice  was  received  from  certain  refiners  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
authorized  to  purchase  platinum  on  behalf  of  the  Government  at  190s.  ($46.23)  per 
ounce.  Representation  was  immediately  made  by  the  Birmingham  Jewellers'  and 
Silversmith's  Association  to  the  Director  of  Materials  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
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and  a  deputation  from  the  London  Wholesale  Jewellers'  Association  and  Birmingham 
Association  attended  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  They  went  more  fully  into 
matters,  and  explained  that  many  holders  of  platinum  had  purchased  same  at  prices 
ranging  from  210s.  ($51.10)  to  220s.  ($53.53)  per  ounce.  As  a  result  of  the  conference* 
the  price  of  platinum  is  fixed  at  190s.  ($46.23)  per  ounce,  but  if  the  owners  can  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  of  Materials  that  the  price  paid  for  the  platinum 
was  in  excess  of  190s.  ($46.23),  then  the  price  which  the  Government  will  allow  for 
pure  platinum  will  be  the  same  as  that  paid  for  it  by  the  owners.  With  regard  to 
scrap,  lemel,  bars,  etc.,  the  usual  trade  practice  of  deducting  discount  will  be  followed. 


The  Government  price  is  unchanged  from  last  week  at  £155  ($754.34)  to  con- 
sumers only,  second  hands  quoting  at  £190  ($924.67)  to  £200  ($973.33). 


These  are  nominal  at  £177  ($861.40)  spot  and  £117  to  arrive  c.i.f.,  and  £112 
($545.07)  f.o.b.  New  York.  Boiler  plates  are  at  £99  ($481.80)  to  £101  ($491.54),  and 
battery  plates  at  £104  ($506.14)  to  £106  ($515.87).   English  sheets  are  nominal. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  its  returns  relating  to  imports  of  agri- 
cultural produce  during  1915.  The  total  value  of  the  principal  items  imported  was 
£276,803,000  ($1,384,015,000)  approximately,  in  comparison  with  £211,591,000  ($1,057,-* 
955,000)  approximately,  in  1914,  being  an  increase  of  $326,060,000  or  31  per  cent.  An 
important  feature  in  connection  with  these  imports  is  the  increase  of  values.  The 
value  of  grain  and  flour  increased  by  41  per  cent,  and  that  of  meat  38  per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  1914,  the  following  increases  per  cwt.  are  recorded:  Beef,  $4.14  (40  per 
cent) ;  mutton,  $3.65  (34  per  cent) ;  pork,  $1.03 ;  bacon,  $1.58 ;  butter,  $4.78  (16  per 
cent) ;  cheese,  $3.90  (24  per  cent) ;  eggs,  54  cents  per  great  hundred  (23  per  cent) ; 
wheat,  $1.05  (50  per  cent) ;  wheat  flour,  $1.17  (44  per  cent)  ;  barley,  68  cents  (40  per 
cent)  ;  oats,  $1.03  (65  per  cent),  and  maize,  42  cents  (29  per  cent). 


The  following  tables  enumerate  the  quantities  and  approximate  values  of  certain 
agricultural  products  imported  during  1914  and  1915 : — 


ALUMINIUM. 


ZINC  SHEETS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  1915. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


Quantity. 


+  Increase  or 
— Decrease. 
Cwts. 


1914. 
Cwts. 


1915. 
Cwts. 


Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour 

Barley  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Maize  

Maizemeal  

Peas  

Beans  

Other  corn  and  flour. . 


103,926,743 
10,060,223 
16,044,422 
14,156,715 
609,992 
39,040,747 


88,681,800 
10,489,170 
12,290,485 
15,640,100 


890,481 
48,566,400 
247,396 


—  15,244,943 
+  428,947 

—  3,753,937 
+  1,483,385 
+  280,487 
+  9,525,653 
+  14,927 
+  116,759 


232,469 
983,694 
1,441,559 


1,100,453 
1,142,810 
22,244,455 


—  298,749 
+  8,416,012 


13,828,443 


Total 


200,325,007 


201,293,550 


+  $986,543 
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agricultural  statistics. — Continued. 


Value.  +  Increase  or 

1914.  1915.  — Decrease. 

Wheat                                              $223,670,395  $286,565,855  +  $  61,195,460 

Wheatmeal  and  flour                           27,745,240  41,573,665  +  13,828,425 

Barley                                                 28,301,560  30,139,285  +  1,837.725 

Oats                                                    23,372,085  42,442,695  +  19,070,610 

Oatmeal                                                2,514,690  4,393,430  +  1,878,740 

Maize                                                  58,804,560  94,486,865  +  35,682,365 

Maizemeal                                                394,475  562,855  +  168,380 

Peas                                                      2,732,350  4,364,535  +  1,632,185 

Beans                                                    2,514,640  2,670,695  +  156,055 

Other  corn  and  flour                          28,131,350  54,613,575  +  26,482,225 


Total   $398,181,345      $561,813,455  +$163,632,110 


PAPER  AND  WOOD-PULP  CONDITIONS. 

The  price  of  Norwegian  paper  has  advanced  beyond  the  higher  prices  ruling  at 
the  close  of  1915.  According  to  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal  the  price  of 
M.G.  pure  sulphite  is  £38  ($184.93)  per  ton  f.o.b.  Gothenburg  and  Christiania,  in  sub- 
stance, double  crown  t  pounds,  480  sheets,  and  M.G.  envelope  papers,  with  50  per  cent 
mechanicals,  £23  ($111.93)  per  ton  f.o.b. 

"  Although  the  above-mentioned  prices,"  continues  the  Journal,  "  seem  out  of  all 
reason,  we  are  absolutely  confident  that  figures  have  not  reached  their  zenith  as  yet, 
and  we  think  that  any  buyers  who  have  an  opportunity  of  placing  orders  at  present, 
should  buy  whatever  they  can  obtain.  Ordinary  M.G.  cap,  with  70  per  cent  mechan- 
icals is  to-day  sold  in  substance,  double  crown  16  pounds,  480  sheets  at  £22  ($107.07) 
to  £23  ($111.93)  per  ton  net,  f.o.b.  Gothenburg,  plus  rates  of  exchange.  Regarding 
M.G.  and  unglazed  craft,  there  have  been  very  few  inquiries  forthcoming  during  the 
past  four  weeks,  but  it  seems  now  that  the  market  is  stronger  again,  and  the  prevailing 
price  is  £23  15s.  ($115.58)  to  £24  ($116.80)  per  ton  net  Scandinavian  ports,  plus  differ- 
ence in  rate  of  exchange,  but  even  at  this  figure  mills  will,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
entertain  contracts,  but  only  specified  orders  for  prompt  shipments.  White  wood, 
pulp  boards  are,  of  course,  now  absolutely  unobtainable,  the  Baltic  being  frozen,  and 
the  few  Scandinavian  mills  being  unable  to  effect  any  shipments  at  present." 

Wood-pulp  prices  rose  rapidly  on  the  Swedish  Government's  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  chemical  pulp,  and  a  pulp  famine  in  Norway  is  anticipated  if  the  United 
Kingdom  continues  to  rely  upon  that  country  for  supplies.  Approximate  prices  are: 
Moist  mechanical,  £3  15s.  ($18.25)  ;  dry  mechanical,  £7  10s.  ($36.50) ;  easy  bleached 
sulphite,  £16  C$77.86) ;  strong  sulphite,  £15  ($73) ;  bleached  sulphite,  £21  ($102.20) ; 
easy  bleached  soda,  £14  15s.  ($71.78);  strong  sulphite,  £13  15s.  ($66.90).  All  prices 
are  c.i.f.  British  East  Coast  ports,  or  $1.20  to  $1.70  extra  c.i.f.  West  Coast. 


ENGLISH  BANKS — THE  YEAr'Si  RESULTS. 

According  to  The  Economist  of  January  29,  "  The  reports  of  all  the  large  English 
banks  have  now  appeared,  and  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  results  with  those  of 
previous  years.  Although  the  prosperity  which  the  country  is  enjoying  is  of  a  most 
artificial  and  spurious  nature,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  financial  activity, 
and  the  banks,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  have  naturally  benefited  from  this 
state  of  affairs.  Huge  sums  have  been  disbursed  by  the  Government,  while  the  demand 
for  accommodation  has  been  keen.  But  at  no  time  has  money  been  scarce,  as  witness 
the  fact  that  the  banks  offered  no  more  than  2  per  cent  upon  deposits  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year,  while  the  average  for  the  whole  year  was  only  £2  12s.  Con- 
sequently the  profits,  both  gross  and  net,  disclosed  in  the  year's  reports  have  reached 
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a  new  high  level,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions  the  dividends  paid  a  year 
been  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


ago  have 


Period. 


Bank  of  Liverpool   Interim 

Barclay  and  Co.  ("B"  Shrs.)   Interim 

Bradford  District   Year 

Capital  and  Counties.   '   Interim 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire   Year 

Llovds     Year 

London  and  Provincial   Year 

London  and  South-Western   Year 

London  City  and  Midland   Year 

London  County  and  Westminster   Year 

London  Joint  Stock     Year 

Manchester  and  County   Year 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  District. . . .  Half  year 

National  Provincial   Year 

Parr's   Year 

Sheffield  Banking     "Year 

Union  of  London    Half  year 

Union  of  Manchester   Half  year 

United  Counties   Year 

West  Yorkshire   Year 

Williams  Deacon's   Year 

Discount  Companies. 

Alexanders  and  Co   Year 

National  Discount   Year 

Union  Discount   Year 


1913. 


14 

17| 

16 

17 

•18* 

19 

17 

18 

21* 

m 

14f 

17| 

18 

21 

45 

12 

12* 

13| 

12J 

15" 


10 
*10 


Profits. 


67,008 


165,268 
1,183,912 

321,450 

268,185 
1,190,410 
1,194,900 

520,508 
tllH,351 

1»8,034 

870,174 

515,154 
72,180 

319,429 
53,729 

203,888 
70  175 

243,287 


66,924 
104,787 
134.599 


1914. 


14 


14 

16i 

181 

19 

17 

18 

2U 

11 

13| 

174 

16" 

L9 

15 

10 

124 

13i 

13| 

14 


10 

10i 

13 


Profits 


66,752 


153,059 
1,175,590 
226,522 
263,024 
1,106,809 
1,083,818 
4f>3,174 
171,042 
181,990 
681,042 
543,716 
70,241 
280,680 
47,315 
184,492 
65,074 
221,480 


68,980 
86,517 
123,975 


14 

13| 

14 

16 

18* 

19 

17 

18 

18 

10 

13J 

174 

16 

18 

15 

10 

13|f 
13§ 
14 


Free  of  income  tax. 


f  Half  year. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C,  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  February  10,  1916. 

PROPOSED  RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS. 

An  important  announcement  was  recently  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Runciman,  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  tonnage.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Government  had  decided  to  relieve  pressure  by  cutting  down  imports  which  might 
be  regarded  as  less  essential  for  national  existence,  and  which  at  present  occupy  con- 
siderable space  in  vessels  arriving  at  United  Kingdom  ports,  or  prevent  those  vessels 
being  used  for  more  urgent  purposes. 

VARIOUS  IMPORTS  AFFECTED. 

The  Government  propose  in  the  first  place  to  limit  very  largely  the  importation 
of  paper  pulp  and  grass  for  the  making  of  paper,  and  to  use  the  tonnage  thus  set  free 
for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs,  fuel  or  other  essential  supplies.  They  also  intend  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  rags  and  waste  paper.    The  importation  of  other  articles  and 
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materials  of  a  bulky  nature  will  shortly  be  prohibited,  including  raw  tobacco,  many 
building  materials,  furniture  woods  and  veneers,  and  some  fruits.  If  necessary  these 
lists  will  be  extended  until  the  tonnage  pressure  is  eased. 

IMPORTATION  OF  RAW  TOBACCO. 

The  curtailment  or  stoppage  of  the  import  of  raw  tobacco  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter  at  the  present  time,  as  there  is  a  considerable  stock  in  hand.  In  1915'  the 
imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  amounted  to  205,932,696  pounds,  as  against 
158,692,857  pounds  in  1914,  and  the  value  was  £7,616,886,  as  compared  with  £6,449,655. 
The  sales  have  been  larger  recently  and  the  stock  is  smaller  than  it  was,  but  some 
of  the  larger  firms  have  still  two  years'  supplies  in  warehouse  or  in  bond. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

The  imports  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  amount  to  over  1,600,000  tons 
a  year  and  occupy  in  ship's  space  about  2,000,000  tons.  It  ifc  not  possible  of  course  to 
stop  this  trade  entirely,  but  the  Government  intend  to  take  a  considerable  percentage 
off  it.  Paper  is  now  used  wastefully  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but,  if  its  importa- 
tion is  seriously  curtailed,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become  much  dearer. 

WOOD-PULP. 

The  amount  of  the  wood-pulp  import  in  1915  was  954,050  tons,  as  against  990,272 
in  1914.  Exports  and  other  vegetable  fibres  used  in  paper-making  amounted  to  137,53*8 
tons  as  compared  with  183,144  in  the  previous  year.  Deputations  from  the  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Proprietors'  Association  and  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  have  inter- 
viewed the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  the  proposed  restriction  on  the  import 
of  wood-pulp,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will  appoint  a  commission  to  arrange  what 
imports  should  be  allowed,  and  also  to  devise  some  arrangement  for  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  pulp. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  our  imported  fruit  comes  from  Holland,  and  this  trade  will  be 
severely  checked  by  the  restrictions. 

The  principal  fruit  imports  in  1915  were  as  follows: — 


Bananas  bunches.  8,142,438 

Orangew  cwts.  6,004,360 

Apples  "  3,343,620 

Lemons  "  775,863 

Nuts  "  751,576 

Grapes  "  577,700 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

The  building  materials  to  be  prohibited  will  probably  include  window  frames, 
doors  and  other  similar  articles.  Imports  of  furniture  wood  amounted  to  28,000  tons 
i;i  1915,  the  bulk  being  mahogany.  Some  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
bave  already  increased  in  price  as  much  as  100  per  cent  compared  with  pre-war  prices. 
The  principal  advances  in  the  prices  of  timber  are  as  under : — 

Per  cent. 


Archangel  white  deals,  etc   100 

Baltic                 "    100 

Spruce                "    100 

Third  pines   100 

Satin  walnut   75 

Mahogany   40 

Oak   75 
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RESTRICTION  OF  SUGAR  IMPORTS. 

The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that  the  imports  of  sugar  are  to  be 
restricted  next  month.  The  supplies  of  sugar  at  disposal  will  therefore  be  appreciably 
reduced.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  price  of  sugar 
has  never  been  less  than  50  per  cent  above  the  normal,  and  is  now  practically  double, 
there  has  been  no  general  reduction  in  the  amount  consumed.  All  classes  are  accord- 
ingly requested  to  reduce  their  consumption  not  only  of  sugar  itself,  but  also  of  jams, 
biscuits,  sweetmeats,  chocolates,  and  other  goods  of  which  sugar  is  an  important  con- 
stituent. 

REASONS  FOR  RESTRICTION. 

A  reduction  in  consumption  will  afford  material  assistance  in  solving  the  problem 
tonnage,  and  will  in  this  way  help  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 
In  the  case  of  sugar,  as  this  is  all  imported  from  abroad,  economy  in  its  use  will  tend 
to  influence  rates  of  exchange  in  Great  Britain's  favour.    The  principal  objects  of  all 
these  restrictions  are : — 

1.  To  release  tonnage  for  the  carriage  of  other  and  more  essential  goods. 

2.  To  enforce  economy. 

3.  To  better  the  rate  of  exchange. 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 

The  January  record  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done  both  in  yarn  and  cloth,  and 
though  manufacturers  received  relief  in  very  uneven  proportions,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  all  sections  of  the  spinning  trade  have  been  put  into  a  favourable 
position.  Naturally  freights  have  advanced  and  the  extra  costs  of  laying  down  goods 
in  the  markets  have  been  a  formidable  obstacle  to  trade.  The  shortage  Of  ships  has 
been  the  most  serious  difficulty  and  thi&  has  told  severely  against  the  supply  of  cotton. 
The  figures  for  the  year's  foreign  trade  show  that  though  exports  in  all  commodities 
are  far  below  those  of  1910  and  succeeding  years,  they  exceed  those  of  190'8  and  1909. 

The  traffic  of  the  ship  canal  for  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  of  £103,818  over 
1914. 
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MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  an  all-steel  cultivator  which  meets  with  ready 
sale  in  South  Africa,  writes  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town. 


One  firm  alone  is  prepared  to  handle  four  hundred  next  season.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration  there  are  various  attachments  which  may  be  used,  thus  enabling  the  culti- 
vation of  almost  any  crop.  The  present  quotation  for  this  cultivator  is  $4.25  f.o.b. 
port,  less  2  per  cent. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Mr.  Egan  has  received  several  inquiries  for  agencies  of  school  boards  in  South 
Africa,  and  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  samples  of  the  kind  in  demand.  The 
black  finish  is  the  best  seller  and  is  usually  sold  in  sheets  8  by  4.  The  present  price  is 
5d.  a  square  foot.  The  green  finish  is  sold  in  sheets  6  by  3  at  6d.  per  square  foot. 
(Both  of  these  samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department.  Refer  File  No.  A-537.) 
The  writing  surface  of  these  boards  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  powder.  These  school 
boards  are  packed  in  crates  lined  with  brown  paper. 


SCREWS. 

Illustrations  of  a  large  number  of  screws,  together  with  price  lists  and  discount 
sheets,  of  an  English  firm  supplying  this  commodity  to  the  South  African  market  have 
been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Egan.  A  certain  United  States  house  is  now  catering  to  this 
trade  and  quoting  a  discount  of  77£  per  cent,  which  is  17£  per  cent  better  than  pre- 
vailing English  prices.  The  screws  being  imported  are  packed  in  telescope  carton 
boxes,  one  gross  screws  to  a  box,  and  shipped  12  gross  to  a  parcel.  If  Canadian  screw 
manufacturers  are  considering  export,  the  illustrations  referred  to  above,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1998), 
should  be  of  service  in  indicating  the  requirements  and  scope  of  this  particular  South 
African  trade. 
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PAPER  IN  DEMAND. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan  has  also  forwarded  the  Department  samples  of  paper  and  original 
indents  as  submitted  by  a  Durban  firm,  who  are  in  the  market  for  the  following 
requirements : — 

(a-)  Two  tons  40-lb.  kraft  brown  wrapping  paper,  size  29  x  45  inches.     (10  reams  in 
each  bale.) 

(&)  Two  tons  56-lb.  kraft  brown  wrapping  paper,  size  29  x  45  inches.     (10  reams  in 
each  bale.) 

(c)  One  ton  7-lb.  paper,  size  20  x  30  inches.     (50  reams  in  each  bale.) 

(d)  Two  tons  vegetable  parchment  paper,  size  of  ream  23  x  36  inches,  weight  per  ream, 

36  lb.     (10  reams  in  each  bale.) 

(e)  Two  tons  imitation  parchment  paper,  size  of  ream  20  x  30  inches,  weight  per  ream, 

18  lb.     (20  reams  in  one  bale.) 

Mr.  Egan  adds  that  as  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  exact 
shades  of  samples  as  inclosed,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  difference  does  not 
matter  in  the  brown  papers  but  that  the  imitation  parchment  paper  must  be  exact  to 
samples. 

Mr.  Egan  also  states  that  as  the  quantities  are  practically  only  sample  lots  it  is 
evident  that  this  firm  are  taking  this  means  of  securing  an  introduction  to  the  paper 
trade  in  Canada.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-609.) 

STOVES. 

The  stove  shown  'herewith  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  best  selling  cheap  stoves 
in  South  Africa.    This  stove  will  burn  either  coal  or  wood  and  is  fitted  with  firebrick 


lining  and  as  shown  it  has  dropped  down  from  bars.  It  is  fitted  with  an  inven- 
tion for  easy  cleaning  out  of  soot  in  front,  sheet  steel  ash  pan  with  cast-iron  front 
and  draught  slide,  extension  hob  which  can  be  placed  at  either  end  of  stove,  orna- 
mental fret  under  oven  lifting  automatically  to  the  level  of  oven  bottom  when  oven 
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door  is  opened  and  "  air-cooled  "  door  knobs.  Poker,  rake  and  lifter  are  sold  with 
each  stove.  This  stove  is  also  sold  with  portable  copper  side  boiler  and  end  plate 
with  draught  slide. 

The  above  stove  is  made  in  four  numbers,  viz.,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  but  generally  sold 
in  the  three  numbers  6,  7  and  8.  The  present  retail  price  in  Cape  Town  for  No.  6  is 
$11.35;  for  No.  7  is  $15;  for  No.  8  is  $19.25  (pre-war  stock). 

Sizes  are  given  below. 

Another  stove  which  competes  with  the  above  has  not  quite  the  same  number  of 
features,  such  as  the  pan-holding  fret.  It  is  a  plain  stove,  but  is  sold  in  the  same  num- 
bers and  sizes  as  the  stove  shown  in  illustration: — 


Sizes 

of  Hot  Plate. 

Sizes  of  Oven. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Height. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Height- 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

No.  6 

28 

m 

24 

13 

12 

8 

No.  7  

30 

19A 
211 

24J 
25 

15 

14 

84 
9 

No.  8  

32 

17 

16 

The  prices  for  this  latter  stove  are:  No.  6,  19s.;  No.  7,  24s.  6d.;  No.  8,  28s.  6d. 
At  present  there  is  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  these  quotations. 

The  same  stove  made  in  a  lighter  weight  is  sold  at  17s.  6d.,  21s.,  and  24s.  Id.,  with 
a  present  advance  of  10  per  cent. 
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INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  merchandise  from  Canada  for  the  nine  months  ended 
December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  $511,534,048,  an  increase  of  $204,711,009  or  66-7  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  exports  for  the  same  period  in  1914.  That  the  exports 
from  Canada  have  increased  enormously  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  the  exports  of  the  principal  classes  of 
Canadian  articles,  arranged  in  order  of  importance,  for  the  nine  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915  and  1914,  with  increase  or  decrease  for  the  period  indicated. 


Nine  Months  ended 

December. 

Articles  Exported. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

inn 

153,176,905 



61,067,743 

$ 

no  lie 
9^,  lib,  lb  J 

% 
~ 

O.  OiOj  0«J»* 

27,182,5ol 

24,537,094 

18,637,«  41 

5,899,453 

9^  404  1 

^/O, tc. J-r,  LOU 

XU,OHO,£Ml 

O  OKA  1  rA 

6, 850,1  i  9 

19,029.409 

15,945,458 

3,083,951 

_ 

16,415;952 

6,448,847 

9,967,105 

- 

13,427,215 

12,305,582 

1,121,033 

12,747,436 

10,400,419 

2,347,017 

Cattle   

12,163,715 

8,359,879 

3,803,836 

- 

Silver  metallic 

10,538,2r3 

10,242,625 

295,648 

Deals  ,  

10,060,039 

6.470,658 

3, 589,'  981 

8,778,076 

158,237 

8,019,839 

8,202,993 

6,769,200 

1,433,793 

7,252,990 

7,239,737 

13,253 

0,969,769 

4,471,485 

2,498,284 

6,435,878 

2,099,454 

4,336,  424 

6,176,322 

2,065,751 

4,110,571 

5,886,338 

3,555,548 

2,330,790 

5,700,703 

141,951 

5,558,752 

4,884,038 

5,434,458 

550,420 

Pulp  wood .  .   

4,337,564 

4,990,762 

653,198 

4,323,681 

3,33  (,048 

989,633 

3,962,008 

2  895,973 

1,066,035 

Coal  

3,754,193 

2,814,393 

939,800 

Hay  

3,400,423 

1,519,460 

1,980,W3 

Household  effects   

3,357,129 

2,864,602 

492,527 

3,325,027 

908,201 

2,416,826 

Beef  ,  

3,256,965 

1,636,098 

1,620,867 

3,183,154 

3,  (63,872 

119,282 

2,974,868 

2,338,414 

536,454 

Total  value  of  principal  goods  exported . . . 

427,259,306 

233,141,305 

195,321,619 

1,203,618 

Total  value  of  Canadian  exports  

511,534,048 

306,823,039 

204,711,009 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  OPENING  FOE  ORGANS. 

Reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  demand  in  South  Africa  for 
a  fancy  organ,  elaborate  in  pattern,  with  many  stops  and  selling  at  a  low  price. 


The  organ  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  organ  in 
demand.  This  organ  is  sold  f.o.b.  New  York  for  $35,  and  when  packed  weighs  340 
pounds.  A  great  many  of  these  instruments  are  sold  on  indent  through  foreign  com- 
mission houses.  Although  Canadian  manufacturers  no  doubt  secure  a  certain  trade 
by  sending  illustrations  and  quotations  with  other  particulars  to  South  African 
merchants,  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  way  of  securing  a  good  trade  and  holding  it, 
and  that  is  by  direct  representation. 

Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  to  ship  instruments  similar  to  the  above  and 
even  better  grades  ranging  from  $35  to  $70,  packed  f.o.b.  port,  are  requested  to  forward 
catalogues  and  all  other  particulars  regarding  agency  to  Mr.  Egan,  Cape  Town.  With 
full  details  in  hand  regarding  conditions  required  of  an  agent,  commission  to  be  paid, 
quantity  that  can  be  shipped  monthly,  size  and  weight  of  packages  and  other  data,  an 
agency  could  probably  be  placed  forthwith. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  RUSSIA. 


Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  a  certain  Russian  house,  with  temporary  offices  in  London,  is  interested  in 
the  importation  of  the  following  goods  into  Russia  from  Canada: — 


Acid,  Tartaric. 
Aluminium. 

Powder. 

Amber. 

Astrachan  Cloths. 
Bells  (Table). 
Belting  (Leather). 
Blue  (Untramarine). 
Buttons. 

(Push). 
"      (Vegetable  Ivory). 
Cedar  Wooa. 
Combs. 
Dowell  Pins. 
Elastic  Stockings. 
Elk  Skin. 
Eyes  (Artificial). 


Eye  Glasses. 

Forks  (Table). 

Formaldehyde. 

Gelatine. 

Gloves. 

Goatskins. 

Homespuns. 

Hooks  and  Eyes. 

Horseshoes. 

Hosiery. 

Hosiery  (Elastic). 
Instruments  (Drawing). 
Kids  (Glazed). 
Knives  (Pocket). 
Leather. 

(Chrome),  Senna. 
"      (Glove  Grain). 


Leather  ( Morocco ) . 

"      (Patent  and  Enamel). 
(Bag  Makers). 

Locks. 

Locks  (Pad), 

Mica  and  Mica  Splittings. 

Paper  fasteners. 

Pencils. 

Plushes  (iMohair). 

(Velours). 

Razors. 

Pi  vets  (Bifurcated). 
Rubber  Goods. 
Scissors. 
Scythes. 

Silks  (Sewing). 

Skates. 

Socks. 

Spectacles. 

Spoons. 

Steel. 

Stockinette. 

Stockings. 

Tweeds. 


The  firm  in  question  is  desirous  of  establishing  relations  for  trade  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  after  the  war,  but  at  present  is  prepared  to  handle  only  such  articles  as 
can  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post  to  Moscow,  where  one  of  the  firm's  offices  is  located. 
Canadian  exporters  interested  may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  house  in  ques- 
tion on  application.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1737  or  Trade  Inquiry  No.  224  appearing  in 
this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.) 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  mar 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  9,-1916. 


Cheese— 

Bristol                                                                                       98/  102/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                                     97/  102/ 

London                                                                                      98/  100/  .. 

Glasgow                                                                    . .  102/ 

Butter- 
Bristol   146/  150/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   146/  150/ 

London   -  -  « 

Glasgow                                                                                     -  -  it 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   88/  93/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool..    87/  93/ 

London   90/  96/ 

Glasgow   93/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol                                                                                           -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   73/  78/ 

London    

Glasgow                                                                                      -  -  „ 

Hams  (long  cut.  gret-ni— 

Bristol                                                                                          -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   93/  95/ 

London.   92/  95/ 

Glasgow ..........   - 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

Account  showing  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agriculture  produce  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  12,  1916,  together  with  the 
quantities  imported  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton  

Pork   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 


.Cwt. 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon     m 

Beef   ii 

Hams   i 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   H 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    M 

Margarine    ii 

Cheese  i 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   » 

ii    cream   n 

n    condensed   .  n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hud 

Poultry   ......  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard     h 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   » 

Barley   n 

Oats   ii 

Peas     ii 

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn   .. 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   ii 

Pears   n 

Hay  Ton. 

Hops.    Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1,859,700 
178,600 
22(»,900 
532,100 
25,224 
19,320 
1,254,200 


173,636 
896 


5,343 


1915. 

1916. 

10 

9 

202 

1 

96,110 
108,657 
10,740 

*151,384 
*116  3H3 
4,166 

11,337 

10,064 

169,607 
1,680 
30,059 
5,102 

100,463 
1,161 
21,722 
1,656 

4.112. 

38,818 

1,066 
12,441 

80,642 
44,420 
40,748 

62,379 
43,085 
43,294 

58 
16,179 
1,084 
197,150 
23,700 
4,828 

570 
28,299 
1,045 
145,014 
12,682 
139 

2,120 
84,562 

10,002 
30,130 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  Monthly  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  November, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without  charge,  contains 
tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Chile  and  Spain  during  the  latest  years  for  which 
statistics  are  available.  Comparisons  of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  colonies  during 
preceding  years  are  also  given.  These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction 
to  the  same  report,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : — 

TRADE  OF  CHILE,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  relative  to  the  trade  of  Chile  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1914,  will  be  found  on  pages  326  to  338  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  November  from 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  in  1914  was  less  than  that  recorded  since  the 
year  1909.  The  total  trade  was  valued  at  564,078,103  pesos  (peso=36-5  cents)  as 
compared  with  720,755,008  pesos  in  the  previous  year,  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year 
of  156,676,905  pesos  or  about  27  per  cent.  Compared  with  1913  the  imports  (269,756,- 
699  pesos)  show  a  decrease  of  59,761,112  pesos  or  about  22  per  cent  while  the  exports 
(298,321,404  pesos)  show  a  decrease  of  96,915,793  pesos  or  about  33  per  cent.  The 
large  decrease  in  the  total  trade  was  due  to  the  European  war,  inasmuch  as  the 
imports  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  from  1913  to  1914 
show  a  decrease  of  over  58,000,000  pesos  while  the  exports  to  those  countries  during 
the  same  interval  show  a  decrease  of  over  96,000,000  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  was 
in  favour  of  Chile  in  1914 — exports  exceeding  imports  to  the  extent  of  24,564,705  pesos. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Chile  during  the  year  1914  was  269,756,699  pesos 
compared  with  329,517,811  pesos  in  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  59,761,112 
pesos.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
55,038,790  pesos  to  55,201,578  pesos,  from  Australia  from  9,161,182  pesos  to  17,176,382 
pesos,  from  Peru  from  13,179,111  pesos  to  14,740,329  pesos,  from  the  Netherlands  from 
184,140  pesos  to  549,222  pesos,  and  from  Norway  from  136,572  pesos  to  421,447  pesos. 
On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  Germany  decreased  from  81,035,995  pesos  to 
70,930,879  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  98,929,344  pesos  to  61,190,776  pesos, 
from  France  from  18,145,919  pesos  to  11,523,582  pesos,  from  Belgium  from  15,538,155 
pesos  to  11,373,623  pesos,  from  Argentine  Kepublic  from  8,938,778  pesos  to  5,931,331 
pesos,  from  India  from  8,731,624  pesos  to  5,423,211  pesos,  from  Italy  from  8,702,149  pesos 
to  5,415,104  pesos,  from  Spain  from  3,112,008  pesos  to  2,481,326  pesos,  and  from  Brazil 
from  2,662,787  pesos  to  1,988,971  pesos.  Imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  1,162 
pesos  to  50  pesos. 

The  decrease  of  59,761,112  pesos  in  the  imports  during  1914,  compared  with  1913, 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  importations  of  animals  and  their  products,  21,502,135 
pesos  to  15,769,104  pesos;  machines,  implements,  tools  and  apparatus,  40,990,367  pesos 
to  26,919,724  pesos;  mineral  products,  61,027,665  pesos  to  43,761,422  pesos;  paper,  card- 
board and  manufactures  of,  9,811,033  pesos  to  6,758,914  pesos;  and  textile  materials, 
76,842,919  pesos  to  48,871,553  pesos.  Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives  were  the  only 
importations  to  show  a  substantial  increase,  viz. :  3,862,487  pesos  to  23,668,904  pesos. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  by  large  groups  the  imports  into  Chile  in  1914, 
with  the  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
*vith  totals  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
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Classification . 

Total 
Imports. 

Imports  from 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

Germany. 

Animals  and  their  products  

Beverages  

Pesos . 

15,709,104 
23,668,904 

4,102,085 
26,919,724 
43,761,422 
50,625,153 

6,758,914 

7,001,461 
48,871,553 
38,799,996 

3,478,383 

Pe.Qs. 

1,619,774 
915, 3 15 
1,265,995 
7,686,635 
9,940,172 

12,532,524 
635,574 
1,991,856 

19,877,948 
3, 212, 529 
1,512,424 

Pesos. 

2,386,899 
483, 647 
53, 295 
9,450,644 
10,857,954 
19,119,507 
1,199,587 
1,173,818 
2,276,875 
7,802,094 
397,258 

Pesos. 

1, 288, 839 
21,972,527 
335,329 
7,561,912 
13,773,331 
3,527,712 
3,335,546 
2,215,736 
11,759,623 
4,305,489 
854,835 

Machines,  implements,  tools  and  apparatus   

Mineral  products   

Oils,  varnishes  and  blackings,  combustibles  and  paints. 

Paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures  thereof  

Perfumery,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  products. .  . 

Various    

1913  

1912  

1911  

1910  

269,756,699 
329,517,811 
334,455,000 
348,990,000 
297,486,000 

61,190,776 
98,929,344 
105,799,000 
111,794,000 
94,084,000 

55,201,578 
55,038,790 
46,045,000 
43,221,000 
36,629,000 

70,930,879 
81,035,995 
90,929,000 
89,579,000 
72,044,000 

For  further  details  respecting  the  articles  which  made  up  the  large  groups  of 
imports  in  1913  and  1914,  with  the  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  see  table  No.  3,  page  328.  From  a  study  of  this  table  it 
would  appear  that  Canada  might  improve  her  position  in  the  Chilean  market,  as  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  goods  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  and 
especially  from  the  United  States,  are  similar  in  character  to  the  goods  that  Canada 
has  for  export.  According  to  Chilean  trade  statistics  the  imports  from  Canada  in 
1912  consisted  entirely  of  canned  salmon,  value  4,448  pesos;  in  1913  of  whisky,  value 
1,662  pesos;  and  in  1914  the  imports  amounted  to  only  50  pesos,  chiefly  gums  6  pesos 
and  hypodermic  injections,  26  pesos. 

The  principal  outstanding  feature  of  the  imports  into  Chile  in  1914  was  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  importation  of  arms.  In  1913  the  imports  of  arms  were 
valued  at  1,098,319  pesos,  but  in  1914  they  had  increased  to  21,950,866  pesos.  Germany 
was  credited  with  supplying  arms  in  1913  of  a  value  of  489,446  pesos  but  in  1914  the 
imports  of  arms  from  Germany  had  increased  to  21,556,351  pesos. 

From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  from  Chile  decreased  from  391,237,197  pesos  to 
294,321,404  pesos,  a  decrease  in  one  year  of  96,915,793  pesos.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  83,324,345  pesos  to  86,121,208  pesos,  to  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  from  2,835,290  pesos  to  4,141,118  pesos,  to  Egypt  from  1,124,673  pesos  to 
2,853,984  pesos,  to  Sweden  from  nil  to  2,280,685  pesos,  to  Italy  from  1,786,388  pesos 
to  2,023,267  pesos,  to  Denmark  from  nil  to  1,393,540  pesos,  to  Australia  from  60  pesos 
to  424,050  pesos,  and  to  Canada  from  nil  to  290,942  pesos.  During  the  same  interval 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  152,187,236  pesos  to  109,702,210 
pesos,  to  Germany  from  84,308,884  pesos  to  49,531,468  pesos,  to  France  from  24,240,781 
pesos  to  11,630,488  pesos,  to  Belgium  from  15,547,587  pesos  to  9,437,146  pesos,  to  the 
Netherlands  from  12,246,858  pesos  to  9,016,426  pesos,  to  Japan  from  3,653,374  pesos  to 
2,256,160  pesos  and  to  Bolivia  from  1,499,382  pesos  to  793,739  pesos. 
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The  table  appended  herewith  shows  by  large  groups  the  exports  from  Chile  in 
1914,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  with 
totals  for  the  four  preceding  years. 


Classification. 

Total 
Exports. 

United 
Kingdom . 

Exports  to 

United 
States . 

Pesos. 

433,867 
948 

85,090,350 
575,926 
20,117 

Germany. 

Pesos. 

4,484,587 
266 

43,504,800 
1,515,870 
25,945 

Pesos. 

21,824,705 
175,245 
255,365,503 

16,665,222 
290,729 

Pesos. 

13,848,785 
21,249 

87,249,271 
8,545,195 
37,710 

Total  exports,  1914  

19.13  

1912  

1911  

1910  

294,321,404 
391,237,197 
377,105,000 
330,621,000 
317,213,000 

109,702,210 
152,187,236 
150,966,000 
145,913,000 
131,055,000 

86,121,208 
83,324,345 
67,163,000 
53,567,000 
67,619,000 

49,531,468 
84,308,884 
76,879,000 
71,780,000 
63,405,000 

The  largest  export  from  Chile  in  1914  was  nitrate  of  soda  of  a  value  of  211,279,626 
pesos,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  72,282,923  pesos,  the 
United  States  60,392,941  pesos  and  Germany  40,066,733  pesos.  Copper  in  bars  was 
the  next  item  in  order  of  importance,  value  19,547,987  pesos.  Of  this  amount  the 
United  Kingdom  took  6,823,470  pesos,  the  United  States  12,319,446  pesos,  and  Germany 
135,933  pesos.  Kaw  wool  was  the  third  largest  export,  value  10,021,887  pesos. 
Exports  of  raw  wool  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  6,651,214  pesos,  to  the 
United  States  at  268,759  pesos  and  Germany  at  l,891,4k88  pesos.  Iodine  was  the  next 
largest  export  from  Chile,  value  5,745,185  pesos.  The  exports  of  iodine  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  1,474,484  pesos,  to  the  United  States  to  2,630,050  pesos  and  to 
Germany  1,640,651  pesos.  The  export*  of  frozen  meat  totalled  5,745,185  pesos.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  the  total  export  of  frozen  meat  in  1914. 
For  further  details  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  exports  in  1913  and  1914,  with 
portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  see  table  No.  4, 
page  338'  of  the  November  Monthly. 

The  exports  from  Chile  to  Canada,  according  to  Chilean  trade  statistics,  consisted 
entirely  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  exports  in  1912  amounting  to  760,734  pesos,  in  1913  to 
nil,  and  in  1914  to  290,942  pesos. 

TRADE  OF  SPAIN,  1914. 

On  pages  339  to  347  of  the  Monthly  for  November  will  be  found  statistical  tables 
respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  during  the  calendar  year  1914.  From  the<se 
tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  of  Spain  amounted  to  2,053,956,472  pesetas 
(peseta=19  3  cents),  a  decrease  when  compared  with  1913,  which  was  a  record  year, 
of  555,999,136  pesetas  or  about  21  per  cent.  The  imports  were  valued  at  1,110,865,919 
pesetas  as  against  1,414,947,889  pesetas  in  the  preceding  year  1913,  while  the  exports 
amounted  to  943,090,553  pesetas  as  against  1,195,007,719  pesetas  in  1913. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Spain  were  valued  at  1,110,865,919  pesetas, 
a  decrease  compared  with  the  importation  in  1913  of  304,081,970  pesetas.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from  242,669,199  pesetas  to 
219,496,514  pesetas,  from  the  United  States  from  167,485,782  pesetas  to  147,497,214 
pestas,  from  France  from  204,268,202  pesetas  to  134,258,166  pesetas,  from  Germany 
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from  185,369,962  pesetas  to  108,123,736  pesetas,  from  British  Possessions  in  Asia  from 
59,944,918  pesetas  to  55,806,574  pesetas,  from  Argentine  Republic  from  110,970,664 
pesetas  to  38,242,623  pesetas,  from  Belgium  from  45,033,813  pesetas  to  27,688,038 
pesetas,  from  Portugal  from  56,510,154  pesetas  to  26,286,549  pesetas,  and  from  Switzer- 
land from  24,926,797  pesetas  to  19,705,161  pesetas.  On  the  other  hand  imports  from 
Russia  increased  from  44,973,518  pesetas  to  47,291,798  pesetas,  from  Rumania  from 
5,632,749  pesetas  to  22,404,438  pesetas,  from  British  Possessions  in  Oceania  from 

I,  635,157  pesetas  to  19,85'8,442  pesetas,  from  Mexico  from  6,260,896  pesetas  to  8,393,159 
pesetas,  and  from  Cuba  from  2,477,549  pesetas  to  6,101,758  pesetas.  Imports  from 
British  America  decreased  from  9,032,886  pesetas  to  7,314,606  pesetas. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  into  Spain  of  304,081,970  pesetas  during  the  year 
1914  compared  with  1913,  was  made  up  principally  of  decreased  importations  of 
animals,  30,346,057  pesetas  to  8,087,292  pesetas;  carriages,  23,994,778  pesetas  to 

II,  983,952  pesetas;  chemical  products,  20,744,28'8  pesetas  to  17,647,364  pesetas;  coal, 
70,249,742  pesetas  to  65,129,620  pesetas;  cotton,  raw,  132,363,699  pesetas  to 
126,418,472  pesetas;  cotton  goods,  17,521,791  pesetas  to  11,719,666  pesetas;  eggs, 
9,116,916  pesetas  to  5,739,206  pesetas;  electric  machinery  and  apparatus,  42,687,359 
pesetas  to  24,877,133  pesetas;  fish,  43,998,646  pesetas  to  37,787,683  pesetas;  hides 
and  skins,  32,340,291  pesetas  to  21,415,007  pesetas;  machinery  and  apparatus, 
95,046,580  pesetas  to  62,7'59,451  peseta*,;  maize,  91,051,460  pesetas  to  32,353,260 
pesetas,  metals,  78,155,619  pesetas  to  44,550,459  pesetas;  paper,  17,188,406  pesetas 
to  12,300,419  pesetas;  vessels,  48,672,897  pesetas  to  18,987,423  pesetas;  and  wood,  from 
65,156,532  pesetas  to  50,658,762  pesetas.  Fertilizers  and  wheat  were  the  only  importa- 
tions to  show  any  substantial  increase,  fertilizers  increasing  from  28,426,017  pesetas  to 
35,664,025  pesetas  and  wheat  from  38,348,477  pesetas  to  92,974,957  pesetas.  Inasmuch 
as  the  articles  which  make  up  the  import  classification  would  be  too  numerous  to  insert 
in  this  review,  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  import  trade  of  Spain  is  directed 
to  table  No.  2,  page  341,  of  the  report  for  November. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Spain  from  British  America  amounted  to 
7^314,605  pesetas,  made  up  chiefly  of  agricultural  machinery,  527,655  pesetas;  cod  and 
stock  fish,  salted,  6,291,840  pesetas;  stones,  earths,  etc.  (probably  asbestos),  67,490 
pesetas;  wheat,  195,235  pesetas;  and  wood  199,758  pesetas.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  cod  and  stock  fish,  salted,  the  bulk  of  which  was  of  Newfoundland  origin,  all  the 
other  items  imported  were  probably  of  Canadian  origin.  Exports  of  codfish,  dry  salted, 
from  Newfoundland  to  Spain,  according  to  Newfoundland  trade  returns,  were  valued 
at  $1,213,756  in  1914,  while  the  exports  of  codfish,  dry  salted,  from  Canada  to  Spain, 
according  to  Canadian  trade  returns,  amounted  to  $3,872  in  1914  and  to  nil  in  1915. 

The  exports  from  Spain  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from  1,195,007,719  pesetas 
to  943,090,553  pesetas.  Exports  to  France  decreased  from  327,744,316  pesetas  to 
250,845,337  pesetas;  to  the  United  States  from  72,194,898  pesetas  to  63,664,889 
pesetas;  to  Cuba  from  64,538,839  pesetas  to  51,977,148  pesetas;  to  Germany  from 
74,41'8,566  pesetas  to  42,407,047  pesetas;  to  Argentine  Republic  from  70,964,239  pesetas 
to  41,336,845  pesetas ;  to  the  Netherlands  from  63,874,331  pesetas  to  40,303,338  pesetas ; 
to  Belgium  from  45,278,431  pesetas  to  22,015,670  pesetas ;  to  Portugal  from  47,367,918 
pesetas  to  21,209,467  pesetas;  to  Switzerland  from  14,094,947  pesetas  to  3,615,601 
pesetas;  and  to  Mexico  15,851,307  pesetas  to  3,320.890  pesetas.  On  the  other  hand 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  231,571,221  pesetas  to  232,753,274 
pesetas;  to  Morocco  from  9,318,683  pesetas  to  13,409,370  pesetas;  and  to  Norway  from 
2,240.177  pesetas  to  3,487,125  pefcetas. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Spain  from  1913  to  1914  of  251,917,166  pesetas 
was  principally  due  to  decreased  exports  of  almonds,  26,850,988  pesetas  to  11,976,604 
pesetas;  arms,  10,707,682  pesetas  to  4,255,339  pesetas;  copper,  45,533,105  pesetas 
to  36,137,321  pesetas;  cork,  49,261,515  pesetas  to  45,389,425  pesetas;  cotton  goods, 
50,325,080  pesetas  to  46,059,694  pesetas;  fish,  preserved,  39,109,987  pesetas  to  23,921,- 
099  pesetas;  grapes,  24,125,201  pesetas  to   12,988,742  pesetas*,   iron  ore,  97,980,404 
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pesetas  to  67,046,332  pesetas;  iron  pyrites,  37,746,198  pesetas  to  33,199,379  pesetas; 
lead  in  plates,  bars,  etc.,  65,487,536  pesetas  to  60,097,393  pesetas;  oranges,  68,287,973 
pesetas  to  57,346,390  pesetas;  and  wines,  142,323,318  pesetas  to  79,893,816  pesetas. 
Olives,  olive  oil  and  woollen  goods  were  the  only  articles  to  show  any  considerable 
increase,  olivefe  increasing  from  6,960,767  pesetas  to  11,680,571  pesetas;  olive  oil  from 
30,199,502  pesetas  to  44,810,733  pesetas;  and  woollen  goods  from  4,387,333  pesetas  to 
34,518,912  pesetas.  For  further  information  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  exports 
from  Spain  see  table  No.  3,  page  345,  of  the  November  Monthly.  " 

The  exports  to  British  America  in  1914  were  valued  at  1,988,684  pesetas,  made 
up  as  follows:  almonds  166,502  pesetas,  oranges  15,120  pesetas,  raisins  456,811  pesetas, 
Spanish  nuts  52,277  pesetas,  salt  6*84,725  pesetas,  wines  534,217  pesetas,  and  wood 
55,986  pesetas. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  through  a  cable  received  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  that  the  British  Government  will  prohibit  from 
the  13th  of  March,  1916,  the  importation  of  canned,  bottled  and  dried  fruits  except 
produce  of  the  British  Empire.  (A  former  reference  was  made  to  this  subject  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  630,  page  397.)  An  additional  cable  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Kay,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Birmingham,  states  that  Canadian  canners  should  prepare  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  supplying  the  British  market  with  these  products. 

STATISTICS  OF  FRUIT  IMPORTS. 

The  following  fetatistics  relative  to  the  import  of  principal  dried,  preserved,  etc., 
fruits  into  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  countries  of  origin,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1914,  should  be  of  interest : — 

Imports  of  principal  dried,  preserved,  etc.,  fruits  into  United  Kingdom,  year  ended 

December  31,  1914. 


Classification.  Quantity.  Valve. 

Unspecified  Dried  Fruits —  Cwt.  £ 

From  Germany   459  718 

France  •.   124  435 

Italy   505  779 

United  States   43,917  84,067 

Other  foreign  countries   520  1,249 

Canada   4,365  8,352 

Other  British  possessions   421  563 


Total   50,311  96,163 


Fruits  Preserved  without  Sugar  (canned  or  bottled)  — 

From  Netherlands   16,014  21,476  ' 

France   9,307  13,987 

Spain                                                                    .  107,507  93,851 

Italy  '   5,221  4,645 

.  United  States   24,345  25,264 

Other  foreign  countries   2,849  3,397 

Straits  Settlements  and  Dependencies  including 

Labuan   4,573  4,951 

Australia   3,675  6,568 

Canada   42,505  36,127 


Total   215,996  210,266 


£  =  $4.87  ;  cwt.  =  112  pounds. 
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Imports  if  principal  dried,  preserved,  etc.,  fruits  into  United  eingdom,  year  ended 

December  31,  1914. — Continued. 

Classification.  Quantity.  Valve. 

Other  than  Canned  or  Bottled — 

From  France  

Spain  

Italy  

Greece  

Other  foreign  countries  

British  India  

Other  British  possessions  

Total  

Fruit,  dried  or  otherwise  Preserved  without  Sugar — 
Plums — 

From  Germany  

Netherlands  

France  

Spain  

Austria-Hungary  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

Australia  

Canada  

Other  British  possessions  

Total  

Prunes — 

From  Germany  

Belgium  

France  

Austria-Hungary  

Servia  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

Canada  

Other  British  possessions  

Total  

Fruit,  canned  and  bottled,  preserved  in  thin  syrup  containing 
not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  added  sugar — 
Pineapples — 

From  Siam  

United  States  

Hawaii  

Other  foreign  countries  

Straits  Settlements  and  Dependencies  including 
Labuan  

Total  

Other  Sorts — 

From  Germany  

Spain  

Italy  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

British  possessions  

Total  


Fruit,  canned  and  bottled,  preserved  in  thin  syrup,  containing 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  added  sugar — 
Pineapples — 

From  United  States  

Hawaii  

Other  foreign  countries  

Straits  Settlements  and  Dependencies  including 

Labuan   390  387 


Cwt. 

£ 

3,115 

3,604 

11,419 

15,433 

266,092 

98,251 

5,865 

6,035 

,  8,144 

8,111 

1,922 

1,694 

224 

410 

296,781 

133,538 

7,385 

13,545 

500 

989 

11,615 

20,106 

406 

435 

7,701 

10,606 

102,850 

239,309 

390 

1,694 

1,164 

2,819 

737 

1,286 

315 

726 

133,063 

291,515 

944 

1,434 

1 

5,393 

10,003 

23 

42 

470 

851 

14,589 

28,221 

979 

1,595 

355 

804 

1 

4 

22,754 

42,955 

9,195 

11,339 

19,407 

29,064 

5,139 

7,630 

305 

399 

Lt  J.  O  t  «7  O  O 

26^  936 

Lt  \j  O  i  «7  O  \> 

9^0  004. 

77 

135 

10,948 

18,930 

17,091 

33,211 

388,143 

599,242 

750 

1,344 

2,795 

5,290 

419,804 

658,152 

15,129 

26,328 

3,106 

5,665 

28 

33 

Total 


18,653 


32,413 
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Imports  of  principal  dried,  preserved,  etc.,  fruits  into  United  Kingdom,  year  ended 

December  31,  1914 — Concluded. 


Classification.  Quantity.  Valve. 

Other  Sorts—  Cwt.  £ 

From  Germany   65  128 

France   808  3,544 

Spain   1,198  1,899 

Italy   6,045  12,183 

United  States   58,545  111,297 

Other  foreign  countries   307  534 

British  possessions   825  1,587 


Total   67,793  131,172 


Fruit,  canned  and  bottled,  preserved  in  thick  syrup — 

From  Germany   28  61 

France   542  2,323 

Italy   13  50 

United  States   242  962 

Other  foreign  countries   39  105 

Hong  Kong   236  475 

Other  British  possessions   5  12 


Total   1,105  3,9SS 


Fruit,  except  currants,  preserved  in  sugar  or  syrup,  whether 
mixed  with  other  fruit  or  not — 

From  Germany   141  530 

Belgium   26  84 

France   2,611  18,313 

Portugal   1,350  5,422 

Spain   283  289 

Italy   415  2,122 

United  States   271  609 

Other  foreign  countries   9  35 

British  possessions   176  398 


Total   5,282  27,802 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment copies  of  seven  indents  (Nos.  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  55  and  56)  which  have  been 
recently  transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The 
requirements  (including  such  items  as  cable,  wire,  condensers,  coils,  switchboards, 
lamps,  voltoids,  etc.),  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as 
indicated  in  these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1723.) 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

The  Department  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  more  important  trade  inquiries  for 
manufactured  articles  received  from  January  1,  1915,  to  February  24,  1916.  This  list, 
which  is  herewith  appended,  should  be  of  interest  in  indicating  the  manufactured 
articles  which  have  been  most  in  demand  in  the  overseas  market  during  the  above- 
mentioned  period: — 

Number  of  Trade  Inquiries  received  for  Manufactured  Articles  from  January  1,  1915, 

to  February  24,  1916. 

Number  of  Trade 


Agricultural  implements   12 

Boots   20 

Brushes  and  brush  ware   10 

Canned  goods   23 

Cereals   10 

Chair  stock   21 

Clothing   12 

Dry  goods   10 

Electrical  goods  and  machinery.   14 

Enamel  ware   13 

Fencing,  iron  and  wire   11 

Furniture   18 

Glassware   13 

Handles   46 

Hardware   37 

Hosiery   10 

Iron  and  manufactures   49 

Lamps,  lanterns,  etc   10 

Leather  and  manufactures   27 

Machinery   26 

"        agricultural   10 

Machines   16 

Milk,  condensed   18 

Motors,  automobiles,  etc   17 

Nails   56 

Nuts  and  bolts   17 

Paper  and  manufactures   33 

"    packing,  wrapping,  etc   19 

Pianos   12 

Screws   11 

Shovels   15 

Steel,  manufactures  of   67 

Tin  and  tinware   13 

Tools   21 

Tubes  and  tubing   13 

Twine   10 

Washboards   12 

Wire   77 

Woodenware   25 

Woollens   12 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
Smith.  These  semi- weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

London:  Sale  February  29.  About  1,500  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss. 
ShenandoaJi.  No.  1  Baldwins  18  to  20s,  No.  2's  16  to  18s,  No.  3's  15  to  17s.  Many 
bronzed  and  slack.  No.  1  Starks  20  to  21s,  No  .2's  18  to  19s,  No.  3;s  16s.  No.  1  Golden 
Russets  27  to  29s,  No.  2's  27  to  28s,  No.  3's  24  to  25s.  No.  1  Spies  24  to  2>6s,  No.  2's 
24s,  No.  3's  21  to  23s.  No.  1  Fallawaters  23  to  24s,  No.  2's  20  to  2-2®,  No.  3's  17  to 
19s.  No.  1  Mann  19s,  No.  2's  17  to  18s,  No.  3's  15  to  16s.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  16s  6d, 
No.  2's  15s  6d,  No.  3's  14s,  large  3's  16s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  February  28.  A  few  Ontario  Golden  Russets  ex  ss.  Michigan 
sold  for  18s  for  No.  3's,  much  spotted.  Sale  March  1.  About  500'  barrels  of  Ontario 
apples  ex  ss.  Medora.  No.  1  Golden  Russet  36s,  No.  2's  33s,  No.  3's  20s.  No.  1  Ben 
Davis  26s  6d,  No.  2's  23s  6d,  No.  3's  18s  9d.  No.  1  Baldwins  29s  6d,  No.  2's  24s  6d, 
No.  3's  18s  9d.  No.  1  Starks  27s,  No.  2's  24s  6d,  No.  3's  21s.  About  450  barrels  Nova 
Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Tabasco :  No.  1  Baldwins  22s.  No.  1  Starks  22s  6d,  No.  2's  183 
9d;  No.  3  Fallawaters  (slack)  16s  3d.  New  York  State  Golden  Russets  28s  6d.  Vir- 
ginia Albermarle  36s,  Winesaps  27s.  Oregon  Newtowns  in  boxes  (size  125  to  163) 
12s  6d,  Winesaps  (size  175  to  200)  lis. 

Manchester:  Sale  February  29.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  barrels 
of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester  Corporation.  Fruit  fairly  sound  with  more 
or  less  slight  bronzing.  No.  1  Starks  23  to  24s,  slacks  22s,  No.  3's  15  to  18s.  No.  1 
Fallawaters  23  to  24s,  No.  2's  23s,  No.  3's  19  to  22s.  No  .1  Mann  19s,  No.  2;s  17s. 
No.  1  Golden  Russets  35s  6d,  No.  2's  28s,  No.  3's  23s.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  23s,  No.  2's 
20s  6d,  No.  3's  16s.   No.  1  Baldwins  23  to  24s,  No.  2's  21s,  No.  3's  20  to  21s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  March  3.  One  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex 
ss.  Medora,  slack  with  slight  waste.  No.  1  Golden  Russets  22  to  23s,  No.  2's  20  to  22, 
No.  3's  14s  6d;  Virginia  Albermarles,  35  to  38s.;  Winesaps,  27  to  29s.;  New  York 
Baldwins,  29  to  30s;  Golden  Russets,  27s;  Ben  Davis;  24s  ;  Oregon  Newtowns  in 
boxes  (extra  large  size),  8s  6d  to  10s  6d,  medium  size  (125  to  163)  lis  6d.  to  12s.; 
California  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  9s  3d  to  10s. 

Glasgow.  Sale  February  29.  No  Ontario  apples.  Virginia  Albermarles  36  to 
37s,  Winesaps  28  to  29s ;  New  York  Greenings  28  to  29s,  Ben  Davis  25  to  26s ;  Oregon 
Winesaps  (size  125  to  163)  lis  3d  for  extra  fancy,  lis  for  fancy  and  10s  9d.  for  "  C  n 
grade.  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  12s  6d  for  extra  fancy,  and  12s  for  special  grade. 
Rome  Beauty  11  to  12s. 
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PROHIBITED  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With,  further  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  (of  which 
mention  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  631,  page  451),  the  Department  has  been 
advised  through  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  that  the  aforesaid 
prohibition  is  subject  to  the  grant  of  licenses  by  a  commission  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1916,  and  that  it  has  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  stop 
altogether  the  importation  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  but  only  that 
power  to  give  or  withhold  licenses  should  be  made  use  of  so  as  to  secure  substantial 
reduction  in  importations  for  the  present  at  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  The 
commission  is  expected  to  attach  to  licenses  issued  by  them  such  conditions  as  they 
think  desirable  with  object  of  securing  as  far  as  possible  that  consumers  of  paper 
shall  receive  two-thirds  of  their  supplies  in  the  standard  year.  The  period  time 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  standard  year  is  left  to  commission.  The  reduction  in  importa- 
tion is  as  above  for  the  present  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  but  it  is  possible 
larger  reduction  may  prove  possible  without  undue  hardship  to  interests  affected. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621,  624,  626  and  631.  Further  amendments  and  additions 
to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Exportation  of  fruit  fresh  dried  or  preserved  in  any  way  and  nuts  used  as  fruit 
has  been  prohibited  from  United  Kingdom  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on 
Mediterranean  or  Black  seas  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports), 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

BRITISH  MARKET  FOR  QUILLS. 

Coose,  turkey,  and  duck  quills  have  always  been  used  in  England  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  the  supply  was  obtained  chiefly  from  continental  Europe;  but  now  that 
imports  have  ceased  from  that  source  the  United  States  should  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  much  of  this  trade.  Present  supplies  in  Great  Britain  are,  according  to  an 
authoritative  source,  inadequate  for  the  need  of  the  manufacturers  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  quills  of  good  quality.  For  large  goose  and  large  turkey  quills 
prices  up  to  $12  and  $15  per  hundredweight  are  paid;  for  small  goose  quills,  $6  to 
$7.50. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  quills  for  transit  should  be  tied  in  bundles,  weighing  about 
8  ounces  with  the  barrels  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  and  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  56  pounds. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SPAIN. 

In  an  interesting  article,  over  the  initials  "  R.M.N.,"  on  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Spain,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Keport "  of  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Spain,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  will  be  a 
great  field  for  the  development  of  trade  between  the  two  countries;  indeed,  there  have 
already  been  opportunities  for  years  which  have  been  consistently  neglected  by  the 
British  and  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Germans  and  others.  British  manu- 
facturers were  content  in  the  old  days,  when  they  had  the  monopoly  of  the  world's 
markets,  to  leave  the  sale  of  their  products  in  foreign  countries  to  middlemen,  export 
merchants,  and  so-called  "  shippers,"  who  sent  their  travellers  out  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  samples,  but  specialized  in  none  .  Those  articles  which  the  traveller  under- 
stood and  which  sold  readily  were  pushed  while  the  others  were  neglected.  Quotations 
made  in  English  currency  with  delivery  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  carrying  a  good 
profit  for  the  middlemen,  were  imposed  on  the  buyers,  who,  while  there  was  no  com- 
petition, had  no  recourse  but  to  accept  them.  The  German  manufacturers,  starting 
later  and  finding  themselves  up  against  the  vested  interest  of  British  trade,  tackled 
the  question  in  a  business-like  manner,  studied  the  requirements  of  the  markets,  and, 
dispensing  with  shippers  and  middlemen,  sent  out  their  own  travellers,  each  man  a 
specialist  in  hit1  respective  article  and  properly  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  prepared  to  deliver  his  goods  to  the  customer's  door  at  prices  made  in 
his  own  currency  and  free  of  charges  for  packing,  freight,  and  duties.  Naturally  the 
buyers  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  says  he  personally 
can  vouch  for  cases  in  which  Spanish  houses  are  purchasing  articles  which  they  could 
buy  in  England  cheaper,  but  on  account  of  the  facilities  given  by  our  competitors  the 
trade  goes  to  Germany.  This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  trade  between 
Spain  and  Germany  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Germain  system  to  evoke  admiration,  but  much  in  the  want  of 
ordinary  business  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  compatriots  to  be  deprecated.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  still  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  at  ordinary  business  methods 
combined  with  practical  common-sense  can  successfully  compete  with  any  Germans, 
and  this  advantage  added  to  a  straight  and  sympathetic  dealing  with  the  buyer,  which 
the  Germans  have  never  learned  and  never  will,  have  enabled  us  to  keep  our  end  up 
and  prevent  an  absolute  diminution  in  the  volume  of  British  trade  with  Spain.  Buyers 
in  Spain,  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  Germans,  view  with  dismay  the  cutting  off  of 
their  supplies,  and  do  not  know  where  to  turn,  so  that  opportunities  for  British  manu- 
facturers at  the  moment  are  immense.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  leisure  "  enjoyed  " 
at  present  by  German  manufacturers  and  merchants  will  be  utilized  in  organizing  an 
active  attack  on  the  trade  of  neutral  countries  such  as  Spain,  and  if  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  to  take  a  back  seat  manufacturers1  should  begin  to  bestir  themselves 
by  studying  the  language,  requirements,  and  currency  of  the  market,  the  banking 
facilities  for  the  collection  of  bills,  by  which  the  Spaniards  generally  pay  their  accounts, 
the  establishment  of  general  bills  of  lading  to  the  Spanish  ports,  cheaper  parcels 
express  rates  across  France,  the  Spanish  duties  and  clearance  through  the  customs, 
and  the  discharge  and  despatch  of  goods  to  the  buyers.  The  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Spain,  Plaza  Cataluna  9,  Barcelona,  has  opened  a  Bureau  of  Inform- 
ation which  is  at  the  disposal  of  British  houses  all  over  the  world.  The  points  to  be 
studied  as  essential  to  success  are:  Manufacturers  must  do  the  business  direct  or 
through  agents  established  in  Spain.  They  must  adapt  themselves  and  their  products 
to  the  wants  of  the  market  rather  than  expect  the  buyer  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
manufactures.  They  must  be  disposed  to  give  a  reasonable  credit,  which  from  many 
years'  experience  in  Spain  they  can  extend  with  as  much  confidence  as  to  any  people 
in  the  world.  The  Spaniard  i&  essentially  a  man  who  wants  to  pay  his  accounts. — 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
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Cuba's  flour  trade. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Commercial  Representative  of  the  Government  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  Cuba,  has  forwarded  the  Department  the  following  note  on  the  flour  trade  of 
the  island: — 

Cuba  imports  annually  more  than  a  million  barrels  of  wheat  flour.  Nearly  all  of 
this  is  bought  from  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1911  Canada  shipped  to  Cuba  209 
barrels,  in  1912,  1,066  barrels,  in  1913,  500  barrels,  but  in  1914  no  Canadian  exports 
arrived. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  United  States  has  furnished  all  the  flour  imported 
by  Cuba.  The  flour  dealers  claim  that  Canadian  prices  for  flour  in  normal  years 
delivered  at  seaboard  either  at  New  York  or  Boston  are  higher  than  American  prices. 
It  may  be  argued  that  Cuba  buys  a  low  grade  of  flour,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Cuban 
bakers  hold  a  wide  reputation  for  being  good  breadmakers  not  only  among  the  native 
Cubans,  but  by  the  foreign  population  as  well. 

The  quantity  of  flour  needed  by  Cuba  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  it  must 
continue  to  grow  as  the  population  increases,  as  wheat  will  probably  never  be  grown 
in  Cuba.  An  opening  for  the  products  of  Canadian  flour  mills  may  therefore  be 
possibly  found  in  Cuba. 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  railway  returns  recently  issued  are  remarkable  as  showing  that  there  is  every 
sign  of  an  internal  trade  revival  in  South  Africa  (write  a  Rand  Daily  Mail  corre- 
spondent). Mr.  Ernest  Chappel,  Chairman  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, says  that  the  indications  of  reviving  prosperity  and  bigger  intra-coastal  trade  are 
"  wonderful,"  and  that  the  happiest  trade  auguries  are  in  the  lap  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  situation,  as  indicated  by  the  railway  figures,  is  that  in  1913  (which  was  a 
normal  year,  because  war  had  not  then  broken  out)  there  were  bigger  traffic  returns  in 
all  departments — goods,  passengers  and  live  stock — than  in  1914,  for  in  1914  there  was 
great  disorganization  of  the  commercial  marine,  and  there  was  much  freight  distur- 
bance caused  by  the  commandeering  of  ships  for  naval  and  military  purposes.  The 
falling  off  in  trade  at  the  end  of  1914  was  dismal,  and  seemed  to  herald  disaster.  How- 
ever, it  was  by  no  means  disastrous  in  the  end,  for  it  all  meant  a  tendency  to  diminish 
imports,  and  to  cause  merchants  to  run  along  on  their  existing  stocks.  This  they  have 
managed  very  largely  to  do,  so  that,  to  make  a  sweeping  but  none  the  less  justifiable 
generalization,  it  may  be  said  that  in  South  Africa  merchants'  stocks  are  as  low  as 
they  can  be,  with  signs  of  an  importing  revival. 

For  many  reasons  the  decline  in  wholesale  importation  has  been  a  blessing.  It 
has  caused  South  Africa  to  run  up  smaller  debts  against  its  gold  supply,  and  it  has 
enforced  economies  on  the  part  of  our  importers.  If  the  war  has  compelled  any  one 
section  of  the  community  in  South  Africa  to  observe  economy  more  than  another,  it 
is  the  congregation  of  wholesale  importers.  Just  as  the  latter  by  enormous 
importations  after  the  Boer  war,  over-stocked  themselves  in  anticipation  of  a  great 
trade-boom,  and  almost  caused  financial  disaster  to  the  country  (had  it  not  been  for 
the  wise  policy  of  the  banks  in  limiting  facilities,  disaster  certainly  would  have 
occurred),  so  an  opposite  policy  of  limited  importation  is  operating  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  We  owe  less  on  account  of  ordinary  trade  now,  and  are  being  compelled 
to  rely  more  upon  ourselves. 

To  return  again  to  the  railway  figures,  we  find  that  we  show  an  all-round  advance 
upon  the  figures  of  1914.  Traffic  is  bigger  in  every  direction.  We  have  nearly  caught 
up  to  the  normal  year  of  1913.  Compared  with  that  year,  there  is  a  slight  falling  off 
in  some  respects  and  an  increase  in  others.  It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  from  the  figures 
given  this  year,  of  course,  the  precise  effect  of  military  operations,  the  carriage  of 
troops,  guns,  horses,  and  military  goods,  all  of  which  tend  to  inflate  the  returns  greatly ; 
but  making  fair  allowances  for  all  that,  the  rush  of  trade  is  still  remarkable. 

The  railway  authorities  have  reason  to  anticipate,  happily  for  us  all,  a  still 
greater  increase  in  the  progress  of  the  railway  returns.    The  year  which  has  dawned 
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to-day  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  be  an  excellent  one.  There  will  be  some 
resumption  of  the  diamond  industry,  owing  to  the  revival  of  American  demands  for 
gems.  The  diversion  of  trade  from  the  Suez  canal  to  the  Cape  will  probably  create 
a  big  demand  for  South  African  coal,  for  the  Cape  and  Durban  will  become  to  some 
extent  coaling  stations  for  Far  Eastern  and  Indian  steamers.  Agricultural  results  show 
every  sign  of  being  most  favourable,  for  splendid  rains  have  fallen  all  over  the  country. 
With  that,  too,  is  arising  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  true  patriotism  of 
buying  South  African  goods  in  preference  to  imported  articles,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  that  spirit  continues  to  gain  ground  South  Africa  will  have  such  a  year  of 
prosperity — in  spite  of  the  war — as  it  has  never  before  enjoyed. — (Cape  Times.) 

CHINESE  MATCH  TRADE. 

The  importation  of  matches  and  match-making  materials  at  Hankow  has  grown 
until  at  present  it  represents  a  considerable  item  in  the  trade  of  this  port.  According 
to  the  maritime  customs  returns,  Hankow's  imports  of  foreign  matches  in  1912  aggre- 
gated 1,073,250  gross,  with  a  value  of  $167,110  United  States  gold ;  in  1913,  1,317,255 
gross,  value  $193,075;  in  1914,  1,143,695  gross,  value  $153,640.  (The  customs  values 
were  converted  from  haikwan  taels  to  gold  at  the  rate  of  74-17  cents  for  1912,  72-9 
cents  for  1913,  and  66-7  cents  for  1914.)  Of  match-making  materials  Hankow 
imported  $72,990  worth  in  1912,  $71,345  worth  in  1913,  and  $64,870  worth  in  1914. 
These  figures  include  arrivals  from  Chinese  ports  as  well  as  direct  cargoes  from  abroad. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  matches  received  comes  from  Japan,  with  Hong  Kong  a 
poor  second. 

Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  imports  in  1914  locally-made  matches  were  used  in 
larger  number,  and  it  is  said  that  one  Chinese  factory  which  had  been  unable  to  pay 
dividends  for  years  made  large  returns  on  the  capital  invested.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  matches  are  not  difficult  to  manufacture,  which  has  made  successful  com- 
petition possible.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  local  sale 
of  the  Chinese  article,  and  the  year  1915  will  doubtless  see  a  marked  decline  in  the 
importation  of  matches  from  abroad.  Match-making  materials  will  probably  increase, 
however,  because  local  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  purchase  almost  all  their  materials 
(labels,  packing  paper,  paraffin  wax,  wood  shavings,  wood  splints  and  chemicals)  from 
Japan. 

The  Wuhan  cities  (Hankow,  Hanyang,  and  Wuchang)  have  a  population  of  some 
1,500,000  Chinese,  buying  in  the  main  matches  turned  out  by  three  different  factories, 
one  Japanese  located  at  Hiogo,  Japan,  and  the  other  two  Chinese,  situated  at  Hankow 
and  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  establishments  are  really  two  separate  factories  of  one 
and  the  same  concern,  Set  Chong  &  Co.  The  foreign  population,  which  numbers 
about  1,600  or  1,700  w7hites,  uses  high-grade  Swedish,  British,  or  Japanese  matches. 
A  small  business  is  done  by  Ta  Chang  &  Co.,  a  firm  operating  in  Kaifung,  Honan, 
but  their  matches  are  used  chiefly  in  their  own  province. 

The  local  Chinese  match  factory  is  in  the  Japanese  concession.  It  has  an  output 
of  about  twenty  cases  per  day,  each  case  consisting  of  7,200  boxes  of  about  forty  matches 
each.  The  regular  working  force  is  approximately  1,000  male  adults,  besides  2,000 
to  3,000  women  and  children,  depending  on  the  volume  of  trade.  The  women  and 
children  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  packing  matches  and  preparing  the  boxes. 
Men  are  paid  $8  to  $10  Mexican  per  month  ($3.07  to  $3.84  gold)  with  board,  and  the 
women  and  children  $4  to  $6.50  Mexican  ($1.54  to  $2.50'  gold)  for  the  same  period, 
without  food. 

The  machinery  used  is  very  crude.  It  comes  from  Japan,  and  is  employed  in 
preparing  and  dipping  the  matches.  The  splints  are  placed  between  pieces  of  wood 
held  together  in  a  frame,  dipped  in  the  first  place  in  paraffin  wax,  and  later  in  the 
solution  used  for  the  head  of  the  match.  This  method  appears  quite  as  economical 
as  any  other  on  account  of  the  exceeding  low  cost  of  labour.  Japanese  woods  of  low 
quality  are  imported  already  in  the  form  for  making  matches.    These  sticks  are  put 
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up  in  packages  of  7,200  bundles,  each  containing  enough  for  twenty  boxes.  The 
boxes  also  come  from  Japan,  the  various  parts  being  shipped  so  they  can  be  put 
together  with  little  difficulty.  The  quality  of  box  is  poor,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  inside  falls  away  from  the  cover,  which  causes  the  matches  to  spill  in  the 
pocket. 

Set  Chong  &  Co.  manufacture  two  grades  of  matches,  one  a  non-safety,  red-tipped, 
and  li  inches  long.  The  other  is  likewise  non-safety,  red-tipped,  and  1J  inches  long, 
but  is  treated  with  sulphur  and  not  an  instantaneous  lighter.  This  sulphur  match 
has  little  success,  and  will  be  given  up  entirely  as  soon  as  a  few  remaining  orders 
have  been  filled.  The  company  is  meeting  Japanese  competition  in  safety  matches 
in  Hankow  by  importing  their  Shanghai  product. 

In  addition  to  Set  Chong  &  Co.,  matches  are  made  in  small  house  factories  and 
sold  independently  on  the  street.  There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
-this  trade,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  vendors  seen  on  the  street,  it  is  of  no  small 
dimensions.  The  materials  used  are  probably  secured  from  Japanese  importing 
houses. 

Serious  competition  on  the  part  of  American  match  manufacturers  hardly  seems 
possible  at  this  stage  in  China's  development.  Consumers  seek  the  cheapest  article, 
not  realizing  that  a  better  grade  is  less  costly  in  the  long  run,  as  there  is  much  less 
waste.  The  Chinese  may  be  trained  to  similar  judgment,  but  the  present  outlook 
does  not  warrant  active  participation  in  the  local  match  field  except  perhaps  in  match 
sticks.  Set  Chong  &  Co.  informed  this  office  that  they  might  consider  proposals  for 
sticks  that  approximate  the  Japanese  price. — (United  States  Vice-Consul  H.  Remillard, 
Hankow.) 

JAPANESE  PAPER  PRICES. 

Regarding  the  contemplated  plan  of  preventing  the  further  advance  in  the  price 
of  paper  the  paper  mills  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Paper  Mills  and  the  leading 
wholesalers  have  come  to  a  definite  decision  as  a  result  of  another  conference. 

Thus  for  the  present  consumers  may  be  assured  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
rates  of  tariff  though  some  dealers,  mostly  retailers,  may  still  appreciate  their 
quotations  on  some  pretext,  disregarding  the  convention  now  arranged. 

The  scheme  now  established  consists  in  establishing  uniform  rates  of  wholesale 
tariff  for  all  grades  of  paper  by  the  mutual  consent  and  notifying  the  figures  thus 
fixed  to  all  retailers  and  consumers  in  the  name  of  all  mills  and  wholesalers,  while  all 
mills  give  a  promise  to  wholesalers  that  for  the  coming  three  months  no  further  appre- 
ciation in  price  will  be  made  by  the  mills  on  whatever  pretext. 

The  notification  will  be  sent  out  in  a  few  days'  time  on  the  formulation  of  a  text, 
when  at  least  to  some  extent  the  present  boom  in  all  grades  of  paper  may  be  relieved. — 
(Japan  Times,  February  16,  1916.) 

LABOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

How  labour  fared  in  the  year  1915  is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  and  highly  interesting 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  labour  market  was  the  shortage  of  workpeople,  which  was  very  acute  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  owing  to  active  recruiting,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  trades 
the  difficulty  was  met  to  some  extent  by  the  working  of  overtime.  A  few  industries, 
including  the  building  trades  and  some  branches  of  the  clothing  trades,  were  relatively 
quiet,  although  even  in  these  the  staffs  were  so  depleted  that  there  was  very  little 
unemployment  and  short  time.  This  shortage  of  labour  would  have  been  even  more 
severely  felt  but  for  the  transfer  of  workpeople  from  one  industry  to  another,  the 
"  dilution  "  of  skilled  by  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  and  by  the  greater  employ- 
ment of  women  and  girls,  and  the  article  points  out  that  "  speaking  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  the  growing  shortage  of  male  labour  can  only  be  met  by  a  very  much 
larger  influx  of  women  into  industry  than  has  yet  taken  place."    With  regard  to 
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prices,  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  during  1915  was  higher  than  in  1914  by 
about  22£  per  cent,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  index  number  for  last 
year  was  below  that  of  1872-4,  the  years  immediately  following  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Retail  prices  of  food  at  the  beginning  of  1915  were  about  18  per  cent  above  the 
normal  prices  of  July,  1914,  the  month  before  the  war;  on  January  1,  1916,  the  corre- 
sponding increase  was  45  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  boots  and  clothing,  but  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  fuel,^  light  and  other  items 
of  domestic  expenditure  was  not  so  marked  and,  except  in  a  few  places,  mostly  in 
munition  areas,  rents  remained  practically  unchanged.  This  rise  in  the  cost  of  food 
and  clothing,  combined  with  the  increasing  shortage  of  labour,  led  to  a  demand  for 
higher  wages,  and  in  February,  1915,  a  sharp  upward  movement  began,  largely  in  the 
form  of  war  bonuses  or  of  special  advances  in  rates  limited  to  the  period  of  the  war. 
In  the  main,  the  industries  primarily  affected  were  those  directly  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  or  with  the  transport  of  troops  and  supplies  {e.g.,  engineer- 
ing and  shipbuilding,  railway  service,  dock  labour  and  carting) ;  but  the  movement 
subsequently  spread  to  nearly  all  the  important  industries,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  aggregate  effect  on  weekly  wages  of  all  the  war  bonuses  and  increased  rates  far 
exceeded  that  ever  previously  recorded.  Concurrently  the  general  level  of  wages  was 
raised  by  transfers  of  labour  to  munition  and  other  factories  specially  concerned  with 
war  requirements.  The  total  number  of  workpeople  who  were  reported  as  having 
received  war  bonuses  or  increased  rates  of  wages,  in  the  industries  for  which  statistics 
are  available  (not  including  seamen,  railway  servants,  agricultural  labourers,  police, 
Government  employees,  domestic  servants,  shop  assistants  and  clerks)  was  3,165,000, 
and  the  total  amount  of  increase  in  the  wages  of  these  workpeople  was  over  £603,000 
per  week,  an  average  of  about  3s.  lOd.  per  head.  Changes  in  hours  of  labour  reported 
as  taking  effect  in  1915  affected  13,657  workpeople.  Practically  all  of  these  obtained 
a  reduction  in  hours,  the  net  weekly  effect  being  a  decrease  of  34,221  hours  per  week. 
These  figures  relate  to  changes  in  the  hours  of  labour  in  a  normal  week,  exclusive  of 
overtime  worked.  Finally,  with  regard  to  labour  disputes  in  1915,  it  is  seen  that  the 
number  beginning  in  the  year  (674)  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  four  previous  years, 
and  the  totals  of  the  number  of  workpeople  involved  (445,936)  and  aggregate  duration 
(2,969,700)  were  less  than  those  for  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  In  each  case  the 
figure  for  1915  was  below  the  average  for  the  nine  preceding  years,  the  aggregate 
duration  of  the  disputes  in  progress  during  the  year  being  less  than  one-third  of  this 
average. — {The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  March  3,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C  P.  R  . . . 

( Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  (Jo.   

Og'Jvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . . 
P  irt  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

O.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 

Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 


Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  ....   

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Colling  wood  

Godench  Elevator  and  Transit  Co 

Kingston— 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. 
Commercial  Elevator  Co.   

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. . 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Eushels. 

3,946,220 
1,254,648 
1,665,426 
1,153,218 
1,451,510 
3,460,813 
1,620,211 
1,029,793 
784,714 

4,641,490 
175, 7«0 
1,788.863 
2,425,386 


25,398,082 

16,01(; 
1,426,502 


1,442,518 


26,309 

251,084 
63,804 
641,467 
1,731,297 


448,644 


374,451 


266,980 
468,515 
312,051 
91,947 
386,061 


5,062,610 
31,903,210 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

846,996 
287,843 
507,373 
156,344 
293,411 
2,219,533 
548,811 
372,637 
183,944 

2,107,277 
135,501 
960,868 
974,311 


9,594,849 


98,629 
388,280 
not  re 


486,909 


134,702 
149,970 
572,385 
85,178 


73,718 


not  re 
.88,748 


554,903 
975,762 
45,899 
221,040 


3,402,305 


13,484,063 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

359,083 
47,213 

127,236 
73,265 
42,151 

146,784 

183,853 
45,287 
58,173 

384,963 
15,176 
114,337 


1,597,521 


ported. 


5,667 
23,786 


29,453 


189 


ported. 


129,393 
1,391 
5,720 
56,431 


193,124 


1,820,098 


Flax. 
Bushels. 


92,326 
196,289 


131,748 
117,169 


25,998 


99,436 
170,887 
81,593 


915, 44C 


32,730 


32,730 


8,920 


8,920 
957,096 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  3,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

vr_  i  i  r  „  „  ,j 

Bushels. 

75,723 
10,062,067 
4,61)6,600 
3,202,525 
1,487,817 

Bushels. 

 •  *  ■ 

Bushels. 

22  934 
1,902,32? 
944,685 
880,819 
305,374 
133,149 

Bushels. 

98,657 
13,903,145 
5,831,218 
4,194,470 
1,826,933 
139,966 
2,804 
3,480,631 

l,038,9ol 
189,933 
111,126 
33,742 
6,817 
2,804 
59,345 

2,547,964 

873,322 

1  „    TXTV.  4i 

99  Q79  fiQfi 

1,442,518 

5,062,610 

29,477,824 

2,425,386 

2,425,386 

uac8 — 

25,398,082 

31,903,210 

285,177 
4,078,219 
1,9/3,985 

593  699 

4,9ol 
239,857 
94,921 
67  349 
11,523 
28,485 
39  823 

22,650 
1,441,878 
739,418 
38  485 
3^946 
402, 51 S 
753,410 

312,778 
5,759,954 
Z, 808,324 

699,533 
15,469 

431,003 
2,482,691 

TT-v    "NTn    1  T?ooH 
TVr»    1  T?qqi^ 

TVTn  9 

Of  Vi  or 

TYifcala  Dafa 

1,689,458 

3,620,538 

3,402,305 

12,509,752 

974,311 

974,311 

Barley — 

9,594,849 

13,484,063 

897,507 
519,350 
78,881 
152,093 
172,26/ 

Mr.    n  w 

812,382 
440,399 
72  528 
10o',112 
172,100 

23,740 
3,941 

oi  ,oao 

7^  mo 

50,209 
167 

Nn  4 

1,772 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

1  ^91 

29  453 

1Q3  1  94 

1,820,098 

774,774 
81,256 
30,878 

30,482 
J,  607 
170 
170 
471 

805,256 
82,863 
30,878 
170 
37,929 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

28,538 

8,920 

915,446 

32,730 

8,920 

957,096 

37,505,898 

1,991,610 

8,666,959 

48,164,467 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  and  afloat,  on  March  3,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

 .  

March  S  1916. 

Terminal  elevators 

Bushels.' 

22,972,696 
2,425,386 
1,442,518 
k  nfi9  91  n 

0,UOZ,Z1U 

Bushels. 

11,133,505 
974,311 
549,092 

Q  df\A  Q/1Q 
O,  W'ifOiV 

Bushels. 

34,106,201 
3,399,697 
1,991,610 

Interior  terminals 

March  4.  1915. 

Terminal  elevators 

Q1   QAQ  91  A, 

1  (\  9fi1  9^7 

AQ  t  GA  AW7 

5.496,214 
283,132 
1,695,870 

9  UA7  OKA 

z,yu/,you 
113,441 

3,539,981 

9,036,195 
283,132 
2,575,858 

K  A  1  A  A AA 
0,41U,4UU 

113,441 

Interior  terminals 

879,988 

O  KAO  AK.(\ 

Z,  DU<5,  40U 

Afloat 

Total  

10,496,607 

6,922,419 

17,419,026 

March  5,  1914. 

10,565,681 
4,083,630 
3,975,399 
110,719 

7,620,142 
3,310,060 
2,818,718 

18,185,823 
7,393,690 
6,794,117 
110,719 

Total  

18,735,429 

13,748,920 

32,484,349 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 




  -■  

Month  of 
February, 
1916. 

Six 
Months 
ended  Feb., 
1916. 

Six 
Months 
ended  Feb., 
1915. 

Wheat,  Spring — 

No. 

5 

4,784 
1,847 
1,599 
692 
9 

160 

No. 
2,050 
83,929 
29,445 
22,565 
9,918 
231 
2,184 

No. 

18 
10,988 
23,624 
17,300 
9,504 
81 
823 

2,970 
2,136 
26 
2,632 
564 
5 
1 

1 

No  Grade.   

636 
158 
6 

286 
92 
1 

16,236 
4,484 
11 
3,171 
925 
21 
1 

No.  5  

3 

Total  Spring  Wheat          i  Sar? 

F     8                     \  Bushels   

Wheat,  Winter — 

10, 275 
12,330,000 

- 

175,174 
210,208,800 

70,673 
79,507,025 

1 

31 
233 

37 
5 
4 

66 
6» 
9 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Two  ii  

5 

20 
3 

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

Four  H  

2 

Two  „   

Three  „   

No  Grade   

85 
6 
1 

„  W.  W  

No.  4  

3 

Total  Winter  Wheat          -f  Sar^  ; 

(  Bushels    

Total  Wheat   I2arl*\ 

25 
30,000 

408 
489,600 

147 

165,375 

10,300 
12,360,000 

175,582 
210,698,400 

70,820 
79,672,400 

\Bu8hels   

Oats — 

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

M       Two  M  

ii       Three  n   

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

11 

990 
414 
175 
114 
230 
33 
405 

158 
11,789 
4,790 
1,365 
600 
2,338 
429 
4,285 
1 

52 
4,103 
2,267 
1,392 
1,615 
1,172 
287 
1,768 
12 
1 
7 

89 

Number  One  

Two  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Extra  No.  1C.W  ,  

No.  2  Mixed  

1 

332 

31 

TotaIOats  {&;::::.::::::::::::.:: 

2,403 
4,926,150 

26,088 
53,480,400 

12,766 
24,255,400 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
February, 
1916. 

Six  Months 

ended 
February, 
1916. 

Six  Months 

ended 
February, 
1915. 

Barley — 

No. 

No. 

No. 

77 
yoi 
1,095 
171 
396 
1 

267 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W    

1 

i  fi3 
95 
17 
40 

136 

9  703 

1,407 
303 
1,246 
1 

No  Grade  .   

Condemned  

Cleaning's  ..     

Feed  .  

8 

173 

TotalBa^  {Bushels::::::::-;:::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W   

324 
437,400 

5  974 
8, 064'  900 

3,845,400 

164 
6 

5 

1 

1,624 
45 

5 

8 

2,235 
383 

JZ 

8 

24 
i 

L 

3  C.W  

Total  Flaxseed  {g^els!  "      \\\ [[V. ' 

xx,                                                 1  Cars   

176 
902  400 

1,715 

1 1  Q79  9^0 

11,  V  1  Zr,  LOU 

2,703 

9  770  <V7^ 

5 

5,000 

99 
99,000 

114 
114,000 

{Bushels  

Screenings                                    {  Bushels  

spe^  •  {?Seis:: 

31 
31,000 

178 
178,000 

119 
119,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat  {Bush.:: 

r\  .                                                            ( Cars . . . 
0ats {Bush.. 

 {&;; 

^eed  {^rs... 

 {gS;; 

\  Bush  . . 

10,300 
12,360,000 
2,403 
4,926,150 
324 
437,400 
176 

909  400 

5 

5,000 
31 
31,000 

175,582 
210,698,400 
26,088 
53,480,400 

^  074. 

8,064,900 
1,715 

1  Q79  9P»0 

99 
99,000 
177 
178,000 

70,820 
79,672,400 

12,766 
24,255,400 

9  Q^8 

3,845,400 
2,703 

9  770  ^7^ 

114 
114,000 

119 
119,000 

lotal  grain  \Bush.. 

t,  Calgary   

13,239 
17,961,950 

209,137 
274,492,950 

89,480 
110,776,775 

6,230 
448 

4,063 
439 

2,059 

114,070 
3,285 

59,695 
3,116 

29,471 

44,425 
3,682 

28,652 
1,212 

11,509 

13,239 

209,637 

89,480 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  or  the  Canadjah 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

211.  Paper.- — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  kraft  paper  in  rolls,  12  inches, 
14  inches,  16  inches  and  18  inches.    Sample  of  quality  and  colour  may  be  seen  at  the  1 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (File  A-609.) 

212.  Lawn  mowers. — A  Durban  firm  of  importers  asks  for  catalogues  and  prices 
f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John,  on  Canadian-made  lawn  mowers. 

213.  Slates. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiry  for  possible  supply  of  school  slates 
from  Canada. 

214.  Builders'  supplies. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  with  representatives  covering  all 
centres  in  the  Union,  asks  for  quotations  on  asbestos  cement  sheets,  plumbers'  sup- 
plies, closet  seats,  brass  taps,  three-ply  board  and  school-boards,  black  and  green 
surface. 

215.  Closet  seats. — A  South  African  commission  agent  with  sole  British  agency 
in  closet  pans,  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  closet  seats. 

216.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  open  to  act  as  representative 
for  Canadian  manufacturers,  in  patent  medicines,  sheep  dips,  insecticides,  cattle  medi- 
cines, disinfectants  and  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

217.  Lumber. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent,  holding  Baltic  and  Australian 
agencies  in  wood,  is  open  to  take  up  agencies  in  Eastern  and  Western  lumber,  also 
box  shooks,  which  is  a  specialty. 

218.  Agencies. — A  newly-established  commission  house  covering  all  centres,  who 
will  make  a  specialty  of  Canadian  lines,  requests  communications  from  exporters  of 
milk,  condensed;  flour,  wheat,  salmon,  hardware,  of  all  kinds;  paper,  all  kinds,  and 
lumber. 

219.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  with  offices  in  three  other  centres 
of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  underwear,  men's  and 
women's,  cotton,  wool  and  fleeced,  flannelette  blankets,  union  and  wool  blankets,  rugs, 
hosiery,  shirts,  overalls  and  jumpers. 

220.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  of  printers  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  the  paper 
mills  of  Canada  for  all  kinds  of  printing  paper. 
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221.  Fertilizers. — A  Durban  firm  requests  from  Canadian  manufacturers  samples 
and  prices  on  fertilizers. 

222.  Ploughs. — A  Durban  firm  handling  a  large  number  of  ploughs  annually  are 
inquiring  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  Canadian-made  ploughs.  Illustrations  and 
particulars  on  page  545. 

223.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  French  firm  inquires  for  the  names  of  Canadian 
firms  who  could  supply  them  with  ploughs,  separators,  motors  and  mowing  machines. 
They  state  they  would  prefer  to  receive  offers  from  firms  which  are  not  yet  repre- 
sented in  France. 

224.  Russian  trade. — A  Russian  merchant,  temporarily  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  wishes  to  obtain  from  Canadian  manufacturers  quotations  upon  a  list  of 
commodities  mainly  for  shipment  by  parcels  post  to  Moscow.    (See  page  550.) 

225.  Crude  asbestos. — A  London  firm  who  seek  supplies  of  crude  asbestos  invites 
offers  from  Canadian  producers  who  can  fill  orders. 

226.  Carpets,  etc. — An  old-established  importing  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  to 
negotiate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carpets,  drugget,  etc. 

227.  Metal  ceilings. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  form  connection  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  metal  ceilings  for  dwelling  houses  and  stores. 

228.  Wood-pulp  and  cellulose. — A  New  York  firm  states  they  are  in  the  market 
for  wood-pulp  and  wood  cellulose  for  export,  and  could  arrange  for  contracts  for  100 
tons  per  month  over  a  year. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1+5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Becord  of  the  Brogress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     Y. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Beports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Beturns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  nam,es  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquisba,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
.  .  Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Coccercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissionner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,    Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  E    j    Wilkinson,   P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 

Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,   British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Calcutta,    Director    General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
"Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  II.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Bombay,  January  20,  1916. 

REPORT  ON  TIMBER  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Although  large  areas  of  South  Africa  are  or  have  been  covered  with  an  open, 
scrubby  growth  of  trees,  known  as  a  "  Savannah  forest,"  the  area  of  timber  forest  has 
always  been  very  small.  Such  as  it  was  it  served  the  needs  of  the  population,  but 
through  cutting,  land  clearing  and  fires  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  total  area  of  450,000 
acres,  400,000  acres  of  which  is  in  forest  reservations.  The  forests  now  existing  have 
been  seriously  depleted.  They  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the 
regions  in  which  the  demand  for  timber  is  greatest.  They  are  also  under  Government 
regulations  to  prevent  over-cutting.  Of  the  great  varieties  of  timbers  which  they 
contain  six  are  valued  highly  and  are  used  chiefly  for  railroad  sleepers,  vehicle  build- 
ing, cabinetwork  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  for  building  or  commercial  purposes. 

The  natural  forests  and  forest  plantations  of  South  Africa  supply  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  country's  necessities.  Such  timber  as  is  produced  in  the  country  is 
used  chiefly  for  firewood,  mining  props,  railway  sleepers,  native  huts  and  fencing. 
Small  quantities  of  the  more  valuable  woods  are  used  for  vehicles,  cabinetwork  and 
handles.  Practically  no  locally-grown  timber  is  sawn  or  used  as  lumber  for  building 
purposes.  The  total  amount  of  South  African  timber  used  for  all  purposes  annually 
is  estimated  to  be  58,000,000  board  feet,  practically  none  of  which  is  fit  for  saw-timber. 
In  contrast  with  this  it  is  estimated  that  120,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber  are  imported 
mto  the  country  annually. 

The  chief  needs  of  the  timber-using  population  of  South  Africa  are  at  present 
supplied  by  imports. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  LUMBER. 

The  total  imports  of  all  kinds  in  1914  were  as  follows : — 

Table  A. 


Article. 


Pine  

Railroad  sleepers  

Flooring  and  ceiling. . .   

Box  shook?  

Unspecified  unmanufactured  timbers. 

House  frames  , 

i  "n  9 1  M'cified  manufactured  goods  

Teak  

Planed  and  grooved  lumber  

Oak   

Handles  

Staves  

Walnut  

Poplar  

Hickory  


Total 


1914. 


Quantity. 


Cubic  feet. 

7,437,567 
Not  stated. 

2,039,736 
Not  stated. 

975,539 
Not  stated. 

53,207 
173,744 
114,360 
Not  stated. 

42,637 
40,051 
15,956 


Value. 
£ 

409,597 
377,962 
143,417 
85,^28 
60,659 
51,992 
38,420 
20,202 
18,937 
17,025 
15,217 
9,842 
6,337 
5,407 
2,234 

1,212,274 


*  Exclusive  of  an  unknown  quantity  of  railroad  sleepers  and  teak. 
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IMPORTS  PER  CAPITA. 

The  timber  imports  into  South  Africa  for  1914  were  valued  at  $5,962,915.  South 
Africa  in  proportion  to  its  population  ranks  after  Australia  as  second  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  timber  importing  countries.  The  average  value  of  the  annual  timber  importa- 
tions of  Australia  is  $2.87  per  capita,  whereas  the  average  in  South  Acrica  is  $1  per 
head,  including  the  native  population  who  use  no  imported  timber. 

TIMBER  USED  SPARINGLY. 

Considering  that  no  saw-timber  is  produced  in  South  Africa,  with  a  large  agri- 
cultural population,  an  extensive  system  of  railroads  and  public  works  and  the  greatest 
mining  district  in  the  world,  the  annual  importations  of  timber  do  not  seem  sufficient. 
Timber  is  sparingly  used  throughout  South  Africa.  There  are  three  reasons  for  the 
grudging  use  of  timber : — 

1.  The  high  price. 

2.  The  sale  of  timber  is  not  pushed. 

3.  Timber  is  considered  as  a  temporary  material  in  comparison  with  substitutes 
that  may  be  used  at  the  same  or  less  cost. 

HIGH  PRICE  OF  TIMBER. 

Timber  is  inevitably  high  in  price  in  South  Africa.    There  are  five  causes  for 

this. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

(a)  The  nearest  important  sources  of  supply  are  Sweden  and  America.  The 
freight  rates  from  Sweden  are  normally  $10  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  and  the 
freight  rates  from  Canada  or  the  United  States  are  normally  $15  per  thousand. 

PROFITS  DEMANDED  BY  IMPORTERS. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  timber  which  could  otherwise  be  landed  for  sale  at  a  low  cost 
the  profits  demanded  by  the  importers  are  unduly  high.  Douglas  fir  3-inch  by  9-inch 
deals  are  landed  in  normal  times  at  a  South  African  port  for  36  cents  per  cubic  foot 
or  6|  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  3-inch  by  9-inch.  Swedish  deals  are  landed  in  normal 
times  to  sell  at  47  cents  per  cubic  foot  or  9  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  3-inch  by  9-inch. 
The  custom  amongst  importers  has  always  been  to  keep  the  price  up  by  taking  a 
larger  profit  on  the  Douglas  fir  and  selling  both  Douglas  fir  and  Swedish  deals  at 
approximately  the  same  price.  The  purchaser  in  South  Africa  thus  loses  the  benefit 
he  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  presence  on  the  market  of  a  cheap  timber  such  as 
Douglas  fir.  Throughout  the  country  it  is  customary  for  the  importer  to  secure 
approximately  4  cents  profit  on  Douglas  fir  and  |  to  1  cent  profit  on  Swedish  deals,  per 
lineal  •  "oot  of  3-inch  by  9-inch. 

THE  RE-SAWING  OF  IMPORTED  STOCKS. 

(c)  The  custom  in  South  Africa  is  to  import  timber  in  the  shape  of  deals  and 
logs,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  the  importers,  chiefly  at  the  coast  ports,  and  to 
re-saw  these  stocks  to  the  order  of  the  purchasers.  Most  of  the  Douglas  fir  whether 
imported  in  timbers  or  3-inch  by  9-inch  deals  is  re-sawn  before  being  used,  except  in 
the  case  of  mining  timbers.  Large  quantities  of  Swedish  3-inch  by  9-inch  deals  are 
also  re-sawn  into  3-inch  by  4i-inch,  l£-inch  by  9-inch,  1-inch  by  9-inch,  and  2£-inch 
by  3-inch.  The  sawing  is  usually  done  by  the  importer.  The  charges  levied,  though 
now  decreasing,  are  very  high.  For  cutting  a  3-inch  by  9-inch  deal  into  l^-inch  by 
9-inch  or  1-inch  by  9-inch,  the  charge  is  $1  for  each  hundred  lineal  feet  of  saw  cut  for 
Swedish  deal  and  $1.25  for  Douglas  fir.  For  cutting  a  3-inoh  by  9-inch  deal  into  3-inch 
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by  4^-inch  or  2^-inch  by  3-inch  the  charge  is  50  cents  for  each  100  lineal  feet  saw  cut 
for  Swedish  deal  and  60  cents  ^or  Douglas  fir.  These  charges  vary  slightly,  but  those 
quoted  fairly  represent  the  cost.  In  some  districts  Douglas  fir  is  now  cut  for  the  same 
price  as  Swedish  deals. 

These  charges  for  sawing  perhaps  do  not  represent  an  inordinate  profit  to  the 
importer.  Only  small  lots  are  sawn  at  a  time,  the  plant  is  continually  kept  changing 
from  one  job  to  another  and  one  size  to  another.  The  mills  being  small  cannot  be 
operated  on  the  same  basis  of  cheapness  and  efficiency  as  is  the  case  in  lumber  produc- 
ing countries. 

The  sizes  in  use  in  South  Africa  are  fewer  than  is  the  case  in  Canada.  A  great 
saving  would  result  if  these  sizes  were  imported  ready  cut  and  carried  in  stock.  The 
only  objection  is  the  probable  loss  through  the  checking  or  warping  of  the  smaller 
dimensions  when  piled  in  the  yards  in  the  very  hot,  dry  and  destructive  climate  of  the 
coast  towns.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  a  tendency  exists  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  ready  manufactured  sizes  imported,  particularly  in  Scandinavian  goods  where 
several  of  the  sizes  smaller  than  3-inch  by  9-inch  may  now  be  purchased  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  3-inch  by  9-inch,  a  concession  doubtless  inspired  by  the  desire  of 
the  Scandinavian  shipper  to  utilize  the  small  trees. 

CLIMATIC  EFFECTS. 

(d)  The  climate  of  South  Africa,  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of  careless 
handling  in  the  yards  assists  to  increase  the  cost  of  timber.  Lumber  piled  in  the  open 
is  exposed  to  months  of  hot  sun  and  parching  wind.  Nevertheless,  although  lumber 
this  year  in  South  Africa  is  worth  on  the  average  over  $40  per  thousand  at  the  coast, 
an  incredibly  large  proportion  of  it  was  piled  in  the  open,  without  a  cover  of  any  kind, 
without  sticking,  on  poor  or  no  foundations  and  with  little  care  given  to  the  location 
or  situation  of  the  piles.  The  losses  from  checks  in  re-sawing  timbers  in  some  of  the 
railway  workshops  have  run  between  30  and  50  per  cent.  Large  proportions  of  stocks 
carried  by  the  importers  are  on  hand  several  months  or  a  year  and  losses  occurring 
necessarily  figure  in  the  selling  price  of  the  timber. 

INLAND  RAIL  FREIGHTS. 

(e)  The  inland  rail  freight  rates  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  timber  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population.    The  timber  imported  into  South  Africa  is  landed  at  6  ports 


as  follows: — 

1914. 
Cubic  Tons. 

Table  Bay  (Cape  Town)   92,169 

Durban   70,334 

Port  Elizabeth   44,519 

East  London   4  2^1 02 

Mossel  Bay  \  \  [  [  5^661 

Delagoa  Bay  V  ........  ..  *Not  stated. 


*  The  importations  through  Delagoa  Bay  are  usually  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  through 
Cape  Town. 

Small  quantities  for  Rhodesia  are  imported  through  Beira 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  country  lives  inland.  The  large  towns 
and  many  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  are  300  miles  and  more  inland.  The  freight 
rates  on  imported  timber  are  generally  speaking  twice  as  high  as  on  domestic  timber 
even  though  there  is  as  yet  no  domestic  saw-timber.  The  general  level  of  freight  rates 
may  be  judged  from  a  few  instances. 

Cape  Town  to  Hutcheson — 419  miles — rate  on  rough  lumber,  37  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

East  London  to  Bloemfontein — 404  miles — rate  on  rough  lumber,  42  cents  per  100 
pounds. 
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Durban  to  Johannesburg — 482  miles — rate  on  rough  lumber,  72  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

The  cost  of  Douglas  fir  delivered  to  the  yard  in  Johannesburg  is  approximately 
twice  the  cost  c.i.f.  at  Durban. 

The  rate  on  dressed  lumber  is  approximately  twice  the  rate  on  rough  lumber. 
Freight  is  charged  on  rough  Douglas  fir  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  per  foot  board 
measure. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  in  South  Africa  the  cost  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  is 
very  high  indeed.  Even  such  large  purchasers  as  mines,  railroad  departments  and 
construction  companies  pay  high  prices.  In  1913  the  South  African  railways,  buying 
by  the  cargo,  paid  at  the  coast  $40  per  thousand  feet  for  third  and  fourth  grade 
Swedish  3-inch  by  9-inch,  deals,  and  $37.50  for  merchantable  Oregon  logs.  The  price 
to  the  house-builder  or  farmer  in  the  interior  is  very  much  higher.  The  average 
individual  purchaser  in  the  farming  districts  of  the  country  before  the  war  paid  1-1 
cents  per  lineal  foot  for  fourth  grade  Swedish  3-inch  by  9-inch,  or  $62.20  per  thousand 
feet.  Douglas  fir  deals  or  timbers  at  that  time  cost  the  farmer  or  resident  of  the  small 
town  over  200  miles  from  the  coast  slightly  more.  The  prices  in  1915  have  risen  to 
about  $80  per  thousand  for  both  Swedish  and  Douglas  fir,  common  grades. 

The  small  quantity  of  native  timber  in  the  coiuntry  does  not  exert  any  tendency  to 
decrease  prices.  The  Government  sells  standing  yellow  wood  timber,  situated  miles 
from  a  railroad,  in  a  forest  of  mixed  species  where  only  one  or  two  species  can  be 
logged  and  operating  costs  are  high,  for  as  much  as  $20  per  thousand  feet.  The  aver- 
age price  of  all  log  timber  sold  by  the  Government  is  $6.60  per  thousand  feet  on  the 
stump.  The  cost  of  logging  and  manufacture  in  South  Africa  is  much  higher  than  it 
is  in  Canada. 

THE  IMPORTING  AND  SELLING  OF  TIMBER. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  timber  business  is  handled  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
mote an  increased  demand. 

The  importing  is  done  by  merchants  who  carry  stocks  and  not  by  agents  or 
brokers.  In  the  case  of  White  sea  and  Vladivostok  timbers  or  Douglas  fir,  which 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  regular  liner  service  must  be  imported  in  cargo  lots  the  num- 
ber of  importers  is  very  small,  only  two  or  three  in  each  of  the  five  ports  serving  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  Scandinavian  or  Finland  timber,  which  may  be  brought 
forward  regularly  in  lines  fortnightly  to  any  important  South  African  port  in  quan- 
tities of  10,000  board  feet  or  more,  a  larger  number  of  firms  are  engaged  in  importing 
and  small  quantities  are  imported  direct  by  the  builders. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  timber  stocks  in  the  country  are  carried  at  the  coast  in 
order  to  avoid  investing  further  capital  in  the  payment  of  rail  freight  before  the  tim- 
ber is  needed.  The  only  timber  yards  in  the  interior  are  at  the  mines,  the  railway 
workshops  and  comparatively  small  stocks  carried  by  dealers  in  Johannesburg  and 
several  of  the  larger  towns  for  the  supplying  of  immediate  wants.  In  towns  of  less 
than  5,000  population  there  are  no  lumber  yards  and  no  stocks  of  lumber.  Any  one 
desirous  of  purchasing  lumber  does  so  from  a  price  list  or  catalogue  through  the 
general  merchant  who  sends  the  order  forward  to  the  wholesaler  at  the  coast.  Great 
delay  therefore  sometimes  results  in  getting  timber.  A  public  works  engineer  in  an 
interior  town  was  three  months  securing  a  Douglas  fir  stick  12  inches  by  12  inches 
by  26  feet. 

When  inquiries  are  made  by  probable  purchasers  the  timber  merchants  endeavour 
to  get  the  business.  But  no  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  the  use  of  timber.  This 
absence  of  selling  initiative  and  energy  causes  timber  to  lose  ground  with  both  large 
and  small  purchasers. 

The  railroads,  mines,  public  works  and  harbour  departments  are  constantly 
besieged  by  trained  representatives  of  steel  and  concrete  industries,  demonstrating  the 
advantages  of  using  such  products  instead  of  timber.  After  the  sales  are  made  and 
steel  and  concrete  are  in  use  these  same  representatives  are  continually  on  the  ground 
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to  observe  the  service  rendered  by  their  products,  head,  off  complaints,  study  faults  and 
suggest  improvements  to  the  manufacturers  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  product 
may  be  continually  improved. 

The  small  purchaser  is  similarly  affected.  Both  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer 
through  whom  the  lumber  is  distributed  to  the  builder  and  the  farmer  in  the  cities, 
towns  and  countries,  carry  timber  as  more  or  less  of  a  side  line.  They  are  also  agents 
for  and  carry  stocks  of  corrugated  iron,  cement  and  other  substitutes;  in  fact  the 
retailer  in  all  towns  always  carries  these  materials  in  stock,  whereas  he  rarely  carries 
lumber  in  stock.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  if  the 
builder  in  a  South  African  town  wants  lumber  he  can  get  it  only  after  effort  and  delay, 
whereas  cement,  metal  and  other  substitutes  are  ready  at  hand. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  LUMBER. 

The  chief  substitutes  for  lumber  in  South  Africa  are  galvanized  iron,  bricks, 
Cement  and  stone.  Galvanized  iron  was  sold  in-  normal  times  for  $40  per  ton  at  the 
coast,  or  $47.60  per  thousand  feet  superficial  measurement.  The  freight  to  interior 
points  is  less  per  superficial  foot  for  galvanized  iron  than  for  lumber.  Galvanized 
iron  lasts  fifteen  to  twenty  years  and  may  be  put  up  very  rapidly  on  a  light  wooden 
framework.  It  has  almost  displaced  inch  boards  in  South  Africa;  it  is  used  univers- 
ally for  roofing,  excepting  on  a  few  public  buildings  and  very  costly  residences.  Gal- 
vanized iron  siding  is  the  most  common  material  for  native  quarters  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  warehouses,  factories,  mine  buildings,  preliminary  farm  buildings;  it  is  also 
used  for  tight  fencing. 

BRICKS. 

Every  town  in  the  country  has  its  brickyard  and  every  farmer  makes  his  own 
bricks.  Sun-dried  bricks  are  used  for  native  huts  in  the  country,  for  farm  buildings 
and  for  partitions  in  towns  and  city  dwellings.  Kiln-burned  bricks  are  the  most 
common  material  for  city  buildings.  Bricks  are  made  and  laid  by  native  labour  and 
in  the  dry  climate  even  sun-dried  bricks  last  several  decades  both  for  interior  and 
exterior  walls;  where  used  in  exterior  walls  they  are  plastered. 

CEMENT  AND  STONE. 

Cement  is  manufactured  in  South  Africa  and  retails'  in  the  interior  and  coast 
cities  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  bag.  The  country  abounds  in  easily-worked  building  stone. 
Public  works,  the  better  class  of  dwellings  and  many  farm  buildings  are  stone  or 
cement. 

It  is  inevitable  that  where  timber  prices  are  high  and  substitutes  cheap  and 
durable  timber  will  be  sparingly  ufeed.  At  present  timber  is  used  only  for  false-work, 
or  as  a  framing  or  trimming  for  other  construction  materials.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  under  proper  direction  tiro  use  of  Canadian  timber  in  South  Africa 
may  be  greatly  increased. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTED  TIMBER 

The  chiec  countries  upon  which  South  Africa  depends  for  her  timber  supply  are 
shown  herewith,  with  approximate  values  of  imports  from  each  for  1014  v— 

Table  B 


Value  of 
Importation 

Name  of  Country  into 

South  Africa, 
1914. 

Australia   $376,686 

Sweden   372,596 

Norway   114,164 

United  Kingdom   112,656 

United  States   105.663 

Canada   63,377 

Russia..   43.740 
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COMMODITIES  SUPPLIED. 

Australia  owes  her  pre-eminence  in  the  list  to  Jarrah  construction  timbers  and 
railway  sleepers.  The  chief  commodities  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  3-inch  by  9-inch 
deals,  flooring,  ceiling  and  box  shooks.  The  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom 
consist  principally  of  sleepers,  sash  and  doors,  handles  and  box  shooks  transhipped  to 
South  Africa  from  other  countries.  The  United  States  supplies  pitch-pine,  Douglas 
fir,  oak,  sash  and  doors,  handles  and  dressed  lumber.  The  importations  from  Canada 
are  practically  confined  to  Douglas  fir,  Eastern  Canadian  deals  and  dressed  lumber. 
Eussia  supplies  White  Sea  deals. 

ROUGH  LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  (EXCLUDING  HARDWOODS ). 

From  the  standpoint  of  quantity  and  imports  the  most  important  part  of  the 
timber  trade  of  South  Africa  is  that  listed  in  table  A  under  the  headings  "  Pine  "  and 
*'  Unspecified  unmanufactured  goods."  This  class  is  also  most  important  to  Canada 
as  it  includes  general  building  and  construction  timbers,  the  classes  in  which  Canadian 
shippers  can  compete  to  the  best  advantage.    The  approximate  origin  of  importations 


of  this  nature  is  shown  below : — 

Value  of 
Importation 

Country  of  Origin.  into 

South  Africa, 
1914. 

Sweden   $191,258 

Norway   62,488 

Canada   54,1 18 

Russia   37,437 

United  States   17,766 

Austria  .   6,760 


Total  from  all  countries   $470,256 


The  small  quantities  of  building  timbers  secured  from  other  countries  are  of  little 
importance. 

The  quantity  of  rough  lumber  imported  during  the  past  five  years  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  averaging  in  value  $500,000  per1  year.  The  Canadian  share  of  the 
trade  has,  however,  diminished,  dropping  from  $74,000  in  value  in  1910  to  $32,000  in 
value  in  1913 ;  the  decrease  is  probably  due  to  a  decrease  in  imports  of  Eastern  Cana- 
dian deals,  the  supply  of  which  in  each  year  is  taken  up  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade 
also  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

TWO  GENERAL  CLASSES  IMPORTED. 

The  timber  imported  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: — 

1.  Lumber  used  in  buildings. 

2.  Timbers  used  in  public  works,  bridges,  harbours  and  mines. 

BUILDING  TIMBER. 

The  universal  building  lumber  of  South  Africa  for  years  has  been  Scandinavian 
or  Russian  deals.  The  chief  size  imported  is  3-inch  by  9-inch,  the  most  popular 
lengths  are  11  feet,  12  feet,  13  feet,  14  feet,  a  small  proportion  of  lengths  from  15  feet 
to  38  feet,  and  as  many  19  feet  to  24  feet  lengths  or  longer  a&  can  be/  secured;  <  odd 
lengths  are  desired.  A  small  proportion  of  the  import  consists  of  4^-inch  by  3-inch, 
3-ineh  by  2-inch,  1^-inch  by  4|-inch.  Though  these  sizes  are  landed  $5  to  $7.50  less 
per  thousand  feet  than  the  3-inch  by  9-inch,  the  merchant  prefers  to  import  the  3-inch 
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by  9-inch  and  re-saw  it  as  required.  Small  quantities  are  also  imported  of  3-inch  by 
11-inch,  4-inch  by  9-inch,  2-inch  by  9-inch,  l^-inch  by  9-inch  and  smaller  fractions 
sawn  from  3-inch  by  9-inch. 

The  grades  imported  are  thirds,  fourths  and  fifths  and  correspond  in  qualities 
and  uses  to  the  "  unsorted  99  from  Eastern  Canada  and  the  "  merchantable  "  and  "  com- 
mon 99  of  Western  Canada. 

The  chief  uses  for  Scandinavian  and  Russian  deals  are  joists,  rafters  and  plates 
in  roofing  (studding  and  planking),  and  for  the  local  manufacture  of  interior  finish. 
The  common  sizes  for  joists  are  3-inch  by  9-inch  and  l^-inch  by  9-inch.  Rafters, 
studding  and  roof  plates  (to  support  plaster  walls  and  galvanized  roofs)  are  usually 
1^-inch  by  4^-inch,  2-inch  by  3-inch  and  3-inch  by  4^-inch. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    SCANDINAVIAN  ARTICLE. 

The  position  now  held  in  South  Africa  by  Scandinavian  and  Russian  deals  is 
one  which  should  to  a  very  large  extent  be  held  by  Canadian  timber.  The  present 
advantages  of  the  Scandinavian  article  are: — 

1.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be  purchased. 

As  pointed  out  above  a  direct  fortnightly  liner  service  exists  between  Scandi- 
navian mills  and  South  African  ports.  Any  merchant  or  builder  could  before  the  war 
write  or  cable  for  20,000  feet  or  more  of  any  specification  and  delivery  would  be  made 
within  six  weeks  of  the  receipt  of  the  order.  The  trade  had  been  established  for  many 
years  and  all  important  builders  or  timber  merchants  in  South  Africa  are  in  touch 
with  Scandinavian  shippers  from  whom  they  can  secure  regular  monthly  shipment* 
of  timber  without  being  put  to  the  expense  of  carrying  a  large  stock. 

The  case  with  either  Eastern  Canadian  deals  or  Douglas  fir  has  been  different; 
it  is  impossible  to  buy  Douglas  fir  except  by  the  full  cargo,  which  restricts  importation 
to  those  ready  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  several  months  before  the  delivery  of 
the  timber.  The  same  has  been  true  concerning  the  purchase  of  Eastern  Canadian 
deals  though  conditions  are  improving  since  it  has  been  possible  to  import  parcels  by 
regular  monthly  sailings.  If  Eastern  Canadian  shippers  have  a  surplus  for  export 
and  can  secure  transportation  when  freight  conditions  become  normal  they  will 
readily  improve  their  trade  by  getting  in  touch  through  the  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Cape  Town  with  reliable  firms  of  importers.  The  sentiment  of  the  trade  is  in  favour 
of  using  Canadian  timber. 

The  inevitable  result,  when  the  small  builder  or  merchant  can  buy  Scandinavian 
timber  direct  but  must  go  to  the  large  companies  for  Canadian  timber,  is  that  he 
imports  the  Scandinavian  for  himself  and  only  uses  or  buys  the  other  when  he  must. 

A  regular  service  from  Western  Canada  to  South  African  ports  would  bring 
Douglas  fir  within  reach  of  the  small  importer  in  South  Africa. 

SMALLER  MARGIN  OF  PROFIT. 

2.  Scandinavian  timber  is  handled  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit 

The  one  advantage  possessed  by  Douglas  fir  as  compared  with  Scandinavian 
timber  is  its  cheapness.  The  average  cost  landed  at  African  port  of  the  mixed  third 
and  fourth  grade  Swedish  used,  was  in  normal  times  $39.15  per  thousand  feet.  The 
average  cost  of  the  Douglas  fir  was  $30  per  thousand  feet.  A  large  number  of  builders 
and  merchants  are  importing  Scandinavian  timber  in  every  port,  but  the  trade  in 
Douglas  fir  is  restricted  to  the  few  who  can  finance  it.  The  importers  of  Douglas  fir 
usually  charge  about  four  times  as  high  a  profit  per  lineal  foot  on  Douglas  fir  as  is 
charged  on  Swedish  timber.  In  normal  times,  the  profit  charged  on  Swedish  was 
$4.50  per  thousand,  and  on  Douglas  fir  $18  to  $19  per  thousand,  exclusive  of  any  charge 
for  re-sawing.    The  result  of  this  system  has  been  to  keep  Douglas  fir  prices  higher 
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than  those  of  Swedish.  Were  the  same  profit  charged  on  each,  Swedish  would  sell  at 
about  $43.75,  and  Douglas  fir  at  about  $34.50.  The  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  used  would 
immediately  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES. 

3.  Canadian  timber  was  not  accepted  by  the  railroads  and  Government  depart- 
ments. 

The  railroads),  all  of  which  are  Government-owned,  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, are  the  largest  purchasers  in  South  Africa  of  building  lumber.  All  purchases 
are  made  by  tender  and  few  merchants  can  hope  to  do  a  large  business  unless  they 
are  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the  railroad  and  Government  business.  The  largest  pur- 
chases made  by  the  railroads  are  for  joists,  studding  and  rafters  in  buildings,  for  sides 
and  roofs  of  freight  cars  and  for  planking  and  decking  on  platforms  and  bridges.  For 
years  Scandinavian  timber  has  been  exclusively  specified  for  the  railroad  requirements 
and  offerings  of  Eastern  Canadian  deals,  even  at  lower  prices  have  been  refused.  The 
effect  on  Canadian  trade  has  been  serious  and  has  been  felt  in  two  directions.  Mer- 
chants not  being  able  to  sell  Canadian  deals  to  their  largest  customers  have  not  stocked 
them.  Carpenters  and  builders  who  have  had  railroad  experience  carry  the  prejudice 
against  Canadian  deals  into  private  employment  and  as  a  result  the  timber  has  been 
discredited  throughout  the  country.  Fortunately  Mr.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  was  successful  in  having  Canadian  red  deals  used  experimentally  in  the 
railroad  shops  for  coach  building  a  few  months  ago.  They  were  found  satisfactory 
and  assurance  was  given  by  the  officials  that  henceforth  Canadian  deals  would  be 
accepted  in  competition  with  Swedish  deals. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  timber  have  been  used  by  the  railroads  for  car  flooring, 
sills  and  running  boards.  Pitch-pine  alone  has  been  used  for  these  purposes.  The 
officials  in  the  car  shops  have  believed  that  Douglas  fir  was  unsuitable  and  have  refused 
to  accept  it.  )Such  has  been  their  faith  in  their  opinions  that  in  October,  1915,  when 
pitch-pine  could  not  be  secured  for  a  certain  car  shop,  they  refused  new  sound  Douglas 
fir  offered  them  at  $60  per  thousand  feet  and  paid  $100  per  thousand  feet  for  second- 
hand pitch-pine  from  old  buildings,  which  only  could  be  re-sawn  and  used  at  consider- 
able loss.  This  question  was  taken  up  with  the  general  manager  and  engineering  staff  of 
the  railroad  and  arrangements  made  that  selected  Douglas  fir  should  be  given  a  trial 
for  freight  car  building  purposes  for  use  in  situations  where  pitch-pine,  Swedish  deals 
and  teak  are  now  used.  Should  such  a  trial  prove  satisfactory,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  the  effect  on  the  reputation  of  the  timber  in  South  Africa  will  be  great. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  with  the  railroad  officials  that  hereafter  they  will 
accept  Douglas  fir  for  joists,  studding,  etc.,  in  buildings  in  competition  with  Scandi- 
navian deals.  This  also  will  have  a  valuable  effect  upon  the  general  standing  of  the 
timber. 

One  car  shop  uses  600,000  board  feet  of  pitch-pine,  600,000  board  feet  of  Swedish 
deals  a  year  and  no  Douglas  fir.  Large  quantities  of  teak  costing  $2.50  per  cubic  foot 
are  also  used.  The  pitch-pine  is  used  for  freight  car  flooring.  Flooring  boards  7-foot 
-6-inch  by  7-inch  by  2|-inch  edge  grained  cost  72  cents  to  $1.20  each  when  ready  for  use 
in  the  shops.  Swedish  deals  are  used  for  siding,  ends  and  roofing  in  freight  cars.  Siding 
boards  2-inch  by  6-inch,  8-inch  by  11-foot,  12-foot,  13-foot,  15-foot,  16-foot  and  17 -foot 
cost  on  the  average  $1.10  to  $1.32  each  when  ready  to  use  in  the  shop.  Douglas  of 
equal  grades  equal  to  fully  as  severe  a  service  can  certainly  be  •delivered  to  the  rail- 
road shops  at  a  lower  price. 

Teak  is  now  used  in  the  framing  of  passenger  coaches  for  sills,  4-inch  by  14-inch 
by  63-foot,  cant  rails  31-inch  by  5-|--inch  by  6>3-foot,  and  bottom  sides  3§-inch  by  10-inch 
by  63-foot.  As  teak  cannot  be  secured  in  such  long  lengths  they  are  spliced  each  once 
or  twice.  Admittedly  climatic  conditions  under  which  South  African  coaches  operate 
are  severe,  yet  clear  or  selected  Douglas  fir  well  seasoned  and  manufactured  should 
readily  compete  both  for  service  and  price.  Teak  uprights  and  finish  are  also  used 
on  passenger  coaches. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  TIMBER  KNOWN. 

4.  The  strength  of  Scandinavian  timber  is  known. 

A  belief  exists  amongst  builders,,  engineers  and  architects,  though  no  facts  can 
be  brought  forward  to  support  it,  that  Scandinavian  3-inch  by  9-inch  deals  are  stronger 
and  more  reliable  than  either  Canadian  red  or  white  deals  or  Douglas  fir.  Conse- 
quently Scandinavian  deals  are  always  specified,  except  where  .lengths  over  24  or  26 
feet  are  required,  when  Douglas  fir  is  used  from  necessity,  The  prospects  for  Cana- 
dian timber  in  the  South  African  market  would  be  improved  if  comparative  tests  were 
conducted,  on  3-inch  by  9-inch  dimensions  in  the  various  grades  of  Swedish  (particu- 
larly third  and  fourth  grades),  Eastern  Canadian  and  Douglas  fir  deals,  and  the  results 
supplied  to  South  African  engineers,  builders  and  architects. 

The  effect  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  Douglas  fir  was  clearly  shown  recently 
in  Cape  Town.  A  certain  steamship  company  when  fitting  up  a  large  number  of 
transports  would  not  use  Douglas  fir  for  rifle  racks  even  though  it  was  offered  at  $7.50 
per  thousand  feet  cheaper  than  Swedish  deals;  they  feared  that  Douglas  fir  was  not 
strong  enough  and  Swedish  was  used. 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  BETTER  MANUFACTURED. 

5.  Timber  being  valuable  in  South  Africa,  and  even  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
being  sorted  over  to  supply  material  to  run  through  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
mouldings,  interior  finish,  box  snooks  or  sash  and  doors,  great  stress  is  laid  by  the 
importer  on  all  pieces  being  true  to  size.  This  is  particularly  important  with  3-inch 
by  9-inch,  so  much  of  which  is  re-sawn  into  smaller  sizes.  Swedish  timber  is  nearly 
always  exactly  true  to  size.  Timber  from  North  America  has  not  been,  and  some 
Canadian  shipments  containing  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  3-inch  by  9-inch,  one-half 
inch  or  more  off  size,  have  seriously  hurt  the  reputation  of  Canadian  deals.  Very  few 
complaints  were  heard  concerning  the  character  of  manufacture  of  large  timbers.  Any 
shipper  desirous  of  competing  permanently  in  the  South  African  market  should  send 
only  timber  true  to  size  ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  business  will  be  lost.  A  variation  of 
one-quarter  inch  on  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  in  the  3-inch  by  9-inch  size  is  the  most 
that  should  be  allowed. 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  CONSIDERED  MORE  DURABLE. 

6.  This  belief  is  firmly  rooted  throughout  South  Africa.  Were  it  not  so  the  use 
of  Douglas  fir  would  be  several  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  question  of  durability  does  not  affect  the  use  of  Eastern  Canadian  deals. 

The  belief  upon  which  architects,  engineers  and  builders  in  South  Africa  act  is 
that  in  ordinary  permanent  dwellings  Douglas  fir  may  not  be  used  where  exposed  to 
the  weather,  in  the' foundations  or  ground  floor  joists,  and  that  when  used  for  joists 
on  the  first  and  succeeding  floors  an  air  space  should  be  left  around  the  end  of  each 
joist.  Specifications  are  accordingly  drawn  up  so  as  to  restrict  Douglas  fir  to  studding, 
upper  floor  joists  and  roofing,  and  as  even  for  upper  floor  joists  Scandinavian  timber 
is  more  trusted  and  requires  no  air  spaces  it  is  usually  specified  by  the  architect,  except 
in  long  lengths. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  FOR  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  CONSTRUCTION. 

There  are  signs  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  customs  concerning  the  use  of  Douglas 
fir  inside  buildings  are  giving  way.  In  some  districts  Douglas  fir  is  now  preferred  to 
Swedish  for  these  uses,  in  others  it  is  not  used  at  all.  The  local  builders  and  dealers 
are  the  governing  influence.  The  prejudice  is  slowly  disappearing  and  if  Douglas  fir 
were  retailed  cheaper  than  Swedish  it  would  disappear  at  once. 

The  case  is  different  concerning  outside  use  of  the  timber.  When  used  outside 
and  when  used  for  joists  without  a  proper  circulation  of  air  it  is  very  often  affected 
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by  dry  rot.  Dry  rot  also  seriously  limits  its  use  as  flooring,  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  The  ends  of  Douglas  fir  joists  are  now  frequently  treated  with  carbolineum  to 
prevent  dry  rot. 

Dry  rot  does  not  always  occur.  When  it  occurs  it  usually  renders  the  timber 
unsafe  for  use  within  from  six  months  to  four  years  after  it  is  put  in  place.  Douglas 
fir  unaffected  by  dry  rot  gives  as  good  service  as  in  Canada,  cases  being  discovered 
when  it  had  been  in  use  in  buildings  thirty  years  without  any  deterioration  in  quality. 
Unfortunately  architects  base  their  opinions  more  on  the  instances  of  timber  affected 
than  on  that  which  escapes. 

It  is  believed  by  timber  dealers  and  users  in  South  Africa  that  dry  rot  in  Douglas 
fir  results  from  some  qualities  peculiar  to  the  timber  itself.  Therefore  the  tendency  is 
to  1  ivat  all  Douglas  fir  a<s  susceptible  to  dry  rot  and  to  use  it  only  in  situations  where 
dry  rot  is  most  unlikely,  or  where  it  may  be  observed  before  damage  results. 

DRY  ROT. 

Such  investigations  as  I  was  able  to  make  lead  me  to  believe  that  dry  rot,  which 
undoubtedly  affects  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Douglas  fir  used  in  South  Africa  is 
due  to  the  method  of  shipping  the  timber.  The  dry  rot  fungus  appears  to  be  one  of 
three  fungi,  Meruleus  lachrymanSj  Lenzites  sepiaria  or  Femes  roseus,  all  of  which  are 
common  in  the  territory  from  which  Douglas  fir  is  shipped  and  the  spores  of  which  are 
distributed  in  the  air  by  millions  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  probability  is 
that  the  spores,  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  fall  on  the  sawn  timber.  The  wet 
green  timber,  confined  in  the  moist  warm  hold  on  a  three  months'  trip  through  the 
Tropics,  forms  an  excellent  developing  medium  for  fungi.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  many  cargoes  have  been  observed  to  be  seriously  affected  when  unloaded  in  South 
Africa,  and  several  lots  of  seriously  affected  Douglas  fir  were  seen  in  yards  a  few 
months  after  unloading.  That  cargoes  are  affected  in  transit  shows  that  the  dry  rot 
of  Douglas  fir  ifc  not  due  to  any  organism  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  There  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  climate  in  any  part  of  South  Africa  that  would  prevent  Douglas 
fir  giving  as  satisfactory  service  as  either  Scandinavian  timber  or  pitch-pine.  That 
these  two  timbers  are  not  affected  is  no  evidence  of  their  superiority.  It  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  is  shipped  wet  and  green  as  is  the  case  with 
Douglas  fir,  and  that  they  have  not  so  long  or  glow  a  trip  to  give  fungi  such  an  excellent 
growing  period.  Kiln  drying,  air  seasoning  and  the  open  air  to  which  Douglas  fir  is 
exposed  in  Canada  prevent  the  development  of  dry  rot  though  the  fungi  spores  are 
doubtless  always  present.  Similarly  when  unaffected  timber  is  used  in  roofs  in  South 
Africa  it  has  been  found  to  remain  permanently  free  from  dry  rot. 

DISEASE  TO  BE  STUDIED. 

In  view  of  the  wide  market  open  for  Douglas  fir  in  the  future  m  South  Africa  the 
establishing  of  a  new  reputation  for  durability  is  essential.    It  can  be  done. 

The  first  step  is  to  study  the  disease.  Samples  of  affected  flooring  have  been  cent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  for  investigation  by  the  Dominion  Forest  Products 
Laboratory.  More  samples  if  necessary  can  be  secured  from  South  Africa.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  some  process  of  treatment  such  as  pitch-pine  is  now  given  to 
prevent  sap-stain  or  bluing  will  prevent  the  development  of  dry  rot.  If  so,  the  expense 
will  be  negligible. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Plant  Pathologist  and  the  Public  Works 
Engineer  of  the  South  African  Government  that  if  a  trial  shipment  of  antisepticised 
timber  is  sent  from  Canada  they  will  inspect  it  upon  its  arrival  and  keep  a  record  of 
its  service  so  that  if  the  difeease  is  overcome,  as  doubtless  it  can  be,  the  facts  can  be 
given  to  the  public  through  the  best  possible  channels. 

This  question  should  be  taken  up  without  delay. 
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WHITE  SPRUCE  AND  RED  DEALS. 

Canadian  white  spruce  deals  are  believed  to  go  to  pieces  in  South  Africa  and  are 
purchased  only  for  box  manufactures. 

Canadian  red  deals  are  not  thought  to  look  so  well  as  Swedish  red,  but  are  believed 
by  some  importers  to  be  more  durable  and  to  deteriorate  less  when  held  in  stock.  They 
work  quite  as  well  as  the  Swedish. 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  CONSIDERED  EASIER  TO  WORK. 

7.  The  carpenters  and  builders  of  South  Africa  are  accustomed  to  the  soft,  easily 
wc-7'ked  Scandinavian  timbers  which  cut  easily,  tomewhat  like  Canadian  white  pine. 
When  called  upon  to  work  Douglas  fir  they  object  that  it  is  hard  and  full  of  slivers. 
Some  builders  state  that  it  costs  them  25  per  cent  more  to  work  Douglas  fir  than  is 
the  case  with  Swedish  deals.  This  while  seemingly  an  innocent  prejudice  has  a  great 
deal  of  weig"ht  when  the  two  timbers  are  the  same  price.  It  will  disappear  rapidly 
should  Douglas  fir  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  European  deals. 

STRUCTURAL  TIMBERS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  rough  timber  imported  is  used  by  the  railways,  mines, 
harbours  and  public  works  for  heavy  structural  work.  The  competition  here  is  between 
pitch-pine,  jarrah  and  Douglas  fir. 

Though  reinforced  concrete,  steel,  stone  and  bricks  are  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  Canada  large  quantities  of  timber  are  used  and  will  continue  to  be. 
Amongst  the  timbers  the  preference  is  given  to  jarrah,  which  is  the  strongest  wood 
available  and  which  gives  a  service  of  20  to  30  years.  The  price  of  jarrah  timbers 
has  risen  in  normal  times  to  $100  per  thousand  feet,  which  restricts  its  use,  though 
it  is  still  used  in  great  quantities  by  the  Railroad  and  Harbours  Department  for  tank 
supports,  permanent  trestles,  piling  and  wharf  stringers. 

For  all  uses  pitch-pine  is  much  preferred  to  Douglas  fir,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
high  price  of  pitch-pine  as  compared  with  Douglas  fir  and  the  impossibility  of  securing 
large  sizes  in  pitch-pine  no  Douglas  fir  timbers  would  be  used. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PITCH-PINE. 

The  advantages  pitch-pine  is  believed  to  have  over  Douglas  fir  are: — ■ 
1.  Strength. 

Although  the  pitch-pine  imported  into  South  Africa  is  a  mixture  of  three  or  four 
species,  including  longleaf,  shortleaf  and  loblolly  it  is  all  accepted  by  engineers  as 
stronger  than  Douglas  fir  and  is  preferred  for  that  reason.  No  foundation  could  be 
discovered  to  exist  for  this  belief  beyond  the  long  use  of  longleaf  pine  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wood.  No  engineers  interviewed  quoted  cases  of  failure  of  Douglas  fir. 
Though  Douglas  fir  is  not  used  in  such  large  quantities  as  pitch-pine  by  the  railroads 
or  mines,  it  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been  put  to  every  variety  of  use  and  no 
instances  could  be  discovered  where  it  had  failed. 

The  facts  concerning  the  relative  strength  of  Douglas  fir  and  pitch-pine  as  estab- 
lished in  Canada  must  hold  good  in  South  Africa.  It  is  only  a  question  of  making 
them  known.  It  is  essential  that  engineers  and  others  interested  throughout  South 
Africa  should  be  supplied  with  authoritative  data  on  the  strength  of  Douglas  fir  as 
compared  with  other  common  construction  timbers.  When  any  publication  is  issued 
for  distribution  in  South  Africa  instances  can  be  given,  with  photographs,  showing 
the  service  both  as  to  strength  and  durability  rendered  by  Douglas  fir  in  South  Africa. 
The  necessary  details  have  been  secured. 

Douglas  fir  was  used  throughout  for  temporary  bridge  work  in  the  German  South- 
west campaign. 
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DURABILITY. 

2.  Pitoh-pine  is  considered  more  durable  than  Douglas  fir.  For  a.  small  group  of 
uses  certain  grades  of  pitch-pine  are  more  durable  than  some  kinds  of  merchantable 
Douglas  fir  shipped  into  South  Africa. 

The  reputation  of  Douglas  fir  for  durability  suffers  from: — 

(a)  Dry  rot,  which  has  already  been  discussed. 

(&)  The  tremendous  variation  that  exists  in  the  merchantable  grade  as  at  present 
shipped. 

(c)  Prejudice. 

MERCHANTABLE  GRADE. 

Boiyers  have  found  that  the  merchantable  grade  ordinarily  contains  large  quantities 
of  selects  and  that  it  may  be  re-sawn  in  South  Africa  to  produce  both  selects  and  clears. 
They  therefore  buy  merchantable  only  expecting  to  use  the  select  and  better  pieces  in 
situations  where  high  grade  timber  is  needed,  or  to  re-saw  it  for  flooring,  joinery  and  to 
use  the  merchantable  for  ordinary  building  purposes.  When  the  cargo  comes  forward, 
should  some  work  be  in  hand  such  as  a  semi-permanent  bridge  or  a  headwork  for  a 
mine  in  which  select  only  should  be  used,  there  is  not  sufficient  select  in  the  country 
and  merchantable  is  used,  with  the  result  that  later  the  reputation  of  Douglas  fir  is 
based  on  the  use  of  timber  in  situations  for  which  it  has  not  been  properly  selected. 

Close-grained  Douglas  fir  has  been  found  to  last  as  long  as  pitch-pine  in  mine 
headworks  and  bridges.  Mine  headworks  were  seen  which  had  been  up  eighteen  years 
and  bridges  were  visited  that  had  been  in  service  twelve  years.  In  both  cases  the 
structures  were  sound.    The  record  of  pitch-pine  is  no  better. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  in  the  South  African  climate  coarse-grained 
Douglas  fir  checks  and  is  affected  by  interior  decay  after  six  or  eight  years.  Coarse- 
grained timber  is  unsuitable  for  permanent  outside  structures  but  is  suitable  under 
cover. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  South  African  railways  that  where  perma- 
nent service  was  required  or  when  timber  was  purchased  for  car  building  they  should 
specify  select  timber  in  order  that  Douglas  fir  might  be  given  a  better  trial. 

PREJUDICE  AND  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Prejudice  greatly  affects  the  use  of  Douglas  fir.  This  is  well  illustrated  on  the 
Band.  Many  mine  managers  and  engineers  will  not  consider  using  Douglas  fir.  Other 
mines  use  within  a  few  miles  of  them  over  half  their  requirements  in  Douglas  fir  and 
effect  a  saving  on  timber  alone  of  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  year.  One 
stamp-mill  visited  was  built  in  1897  with  Douglas  fir  throughout.  The  sixteen  ore 
bins  each  carrying  200  tons  of  wet  ore,  are  supported  each  by  three  pieces  of  12-inch 
by  12-inch  Douglas  fir.  Only  one  piece  of  the  forty-eight  has  been  renewed  in  eighteen 
years.  The  conditions  of  service  in  this  instance  were  very  severe.  The  timber  was 
alternately  wet  and  dry  in  the  joints  and  has  continually  been  subject  to  violent  vibra- 
tion. The  floor  of  3-inch  by  9-inch  Douglas  fir  is  sound  though  unrenewed  after 
eighteen  years'  hard  wear.  The  ore  bridge,  a  40-foot  span  on  8-inch  by  12-inch  stringers 
exposed  to  the  weather  carrying  two  five-ton  trucks  every  few  minutes,  is  still  sound  and 
in  use. 

PRICES  OF  PITCH-PINE  AND  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  mines  use  Douglas  fir  in  restricted  uses  only,  though  the 
comparative  prices  of  pitch-pine  and  Douglas  fir  on  the  Hand  have  been: — 

Before  the  War. 

Douglas  fir,  48  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
Pitch-pine,  84  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
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November,  1915. 

Douglas  fir,  84  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
Pitch-pine,  $1.32  per  cubic  foot. 

Pitch-pine  is  used  chiefly  in  the  mines  in  8-inch  by  8-inch,  9-inch  by  9-inch, 
10-inch  by  12-inch,  12-inch  by  12-inch,  20  feet  to  32  feet  long.  Douglas  fir  is  used 
largely  in  2-inch  by  12-inch  and  3-inch  by  9-inch  sizes,  and  for  timbers  in  lengths 
over  32  feet. 

This  difference  in  price  does  not  represent  the  real  difference  in  cost  to  the  mine. 
Pitch-pine  averages  a  lower  grade  than  Douglas  fir,  chiefly  due  to  knots  and  the  loss 
in  re-sawing  is  therefore  greater.  The  Rand  mines  are  the  largest  consumers  of  tim- 
ber in  South  Africa.  A  new  mine  while  developing  and  building  will  use  6,000,000 
feet  of  timber  a  year.  The  Rand  mines  use  now  $600,000  worth  of  timber  a  year  or  10 
per  cent  of  all  that  comes  into  South  Africa.  There  are  still  many  mines  that  use 
no  timber  but  pitch-pine  and  Baltic.  In  one  group  of  eight  operating  mines  under  one 
ownership  six  use  half  their  requirements  in  Douglas  fir  and  two  will  not  accept  it 
for  any  purpose.    They  have  never  tried  it. 

CRE'OSOTING  PLANT  TO  BE  ERECTED. 

A  group  of  Rand  mines  has  under  consideration  erecting  a  creosoting  plant  for 
creosoting  Douglas  fir  shaft  timbers.    This  would  greatly  increase  the  use  of  fir. 

PROPS. 

The  props  used  in  South  African  mines  are  native,  chiefly  from  plantations.  Several 
mining  companies  have  established  large  plantations  for  the  production  of  props. 
The  cost  of  props  at  the  mines  is  8-foot  by  4-inch,  21  cents  each;  8-foot  by  5-inch, 
26  cents  each. 

Recently  mines  have  begun  pumping  spoil  heaps  back  into  the  galleries  and  thus 
the  amount  of  prop  timber  consumed  is  reduced. 

SALESMANSHIP  NECESSARY. 

The  situation  can  only  be  improved  by  salesmanship.  The  merchants  who  sell 
Douglas  fir  'all  sell  pitch-pine.  It  is  immaterial  to  them  which  is  purchased.  There- 
fore there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  exert  themselves. 

PILING  AND  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

Extensive  harbour  works  are  in  progress  in  South  Africa.  All  harbours  are  under 
control  of  the  Union  Government  and  are  administered  and  construction  or  repair 
work  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Harbours.  Teredoes  are  very 
voracioiu®  in  South  African  harbours.  Jarrah  in  some  harbours  is  rendered  unfit  for 
service  in  four  to  five  years.  Nearly  all  construction  work  is  masonry  or  reinforced 
concrete.  The  only  wood  used  to  any  extent  under  water  is  Australian  turpentine, 
which  resists  teredoes  and  gives  a  life  of  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Creosoted  timbers 
or  piling  have  never  been  used  and  a  demonstration  would  be  necessary  before  the 
engineers  would  consider  them.  The  engineers  believe  that  teredoes  would  immediately 
destroy  creosoted  Douglas  fir. 

SLEEPERS. 

The  origin  and  value  of  the  sleeper  imports  for  1914  are  shown  below : — 

Value  of  Imports 


Country.  in  1914. 

Australia   $267,269 

United  Kingdom   67,324 

Holland   31,066 


Total   $377,962 
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A  few  experimental  shipments  were  received  from  Japan,  Java  and  other  countries. 

The  importations  from  Australia  are  chiefly  jarrah;  the  importations  from  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  are  creosoted  Baltic  pine. 

The  sleeper  situation  in  South  Africa  affords  great  promise  for  exporters  of  creo- 
soted Canadian  woods.  There  are  including  the  lines  taken  over  in  German  West 
Africa,  and  built  during  the  campaign  now  about  11,000  miles  of  railroad  under  the 
direction  of  the  South  African  Government  and  managed  as  one  system.  The  gauge 
is  3  feet  6  inches,  excepting  about  500  miles  of  2  feet. 

The  supply  of  sleepers  in  South  Africa  has  always  been  inadequate.  2t,122  sleepers 
are  used  to  the  mile.  The  tracks  are  very  well  ballasted,  the  grades  are  very  heavy,  the 
curves  are  very  sharp,  the  locomotives  are  heavy,  an  18-ton  axle-load  being  common; 
8 5 -pound  flat  rails  are  used  with  chairs. 

The  sleeper  requirements  have  been  about  1,000,000  per  annum.  Financial  con- 
siderations reducing  the  mileage  of  new  roads  during  the  next  few  years  will  reduce 
this  figure  for  the  future,  but  under  any  conditions  several  hundred  thousand  per  year 
will  be  required.  Miany  types  of  sleepers  have  been  used  and  an  economical  satisfactory 
supply  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  About  100,000  native  yellow  wood  sleepers  are 
used  yearly.  They  are  creosoted  in  a  plant  operated  by  the  Railway  Department.  This 
plant  was  laid  down  in  1886,  is  almost  obsolete,  very  small,  and  is  not  located  where 
it  would  be  feasible  to  use  it  for  creosoting  imported  sleepers.  The  sleepers  are  given 
20  pounds  of  oil  each.  The  supply  of  native  sleepers  will  decrease  rather  than  increase 
until  the  railway-owned  sleeper  plantations  come  to  a  stage  of  productivity.  The  Rail- 
way Department  is  spending  $125,000  yearly  in  planting  trees  for  sleeper  production; 
20,000  acres  have  been  already  planted.  The  species  used  have  been  Australian  eucal- 
ypts;  the  growth  has  been  extraordinary,  trees  reaching  a  height  of  60  to  TO  feet  in 
eight  to  ten  years.  The  likelihood  is  that  in  three  or  four  decades  the  sleeper  planta- 
tions will  furnish  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  railway. 

METAL  SLEEPERS. 

Meanwhile  imports  of  metal  or  wooden  sleepers  must  suffice.  Metal  sleepers  were 
tried  in  large  numbers  several  years  ago.  A  pressed  trough  type  was  used  with  lugs 
to  hold  the  rail.  They  cost  $2.50  each.  They  were  unsatisfactory  chiefly  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  rail  fastening.  They  gave  good  service  on  soft  ballast  but  failed  on 
the  stone  or  hard  ballast  widely  used  in  South  Africa.  They  crumpled  when  the  weight 
of  the  rolling  stock  was  increased.  No  more  metal  sleepers  are  contemplated  and  none 
have  been  purchased  for  five  years. 

JARRAH  FOR  SLEEPERS. 

Jarrah  has  been  the  most  commonly  used  wooden  sleeper.  It  has  been  costing 
$1.30  c.i.f.  for  sleepers  5-inch  by  10-inch  by  7-foot  and  $1.03  for  4;i-inch  by  9-inch  by 
6-foot  6-inch,  used  on  branch  lines,  but  the  price  had  risen  before  the  war  to  $1.60 
for  the  larger  sleepers  and  a  substitute  is  now  desired.  Jarrah  is  used  uncreosoted. 
It  has  given  a  life  of  fifteen  years  and  withstood  white  ants  well.  The  jarrah  coming 
forward  in  recent  times  does  not  promise  the  same  life. 

CREOSOTED  BALTIC  SLEEPERS. 

Creosoted  Baltic  sleepers  have  been  used  in  large  numbers;  the  price  for  5-inch 
by  10-inch  by  7-foot  was  $1.16  each  f.o.b.  English  port  before  the  war.  They  were 
found  too  soft  for  use  on  curves,  especially  on  main  lines  where  200-ton  locomotives 
are  used,  and  are  now  fused  only  on  straight  lines.  They  give  a  life  of  12  to  13  years. 
They  ;>re  not  affected  by  white  ants.  The  experience  of  the  engineers  with  the 
creosoted  Baltic  has  led  them  to  desire  ?  hardwood  sleeper. 
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WOODS  FROM  TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 

Officials  are  constantly  receiving  samples  of  new  woods  chiefly  from  tropical 
countries.  They  have  tried  several  Australian  gums,  two  Khodesian  timbers,  some 
Japanese  timbers,  and  have  purchased  fairly  large  quantities  of  Java  teak  or  djatti 
from  Borneo  which  in  normal  times  Costs  $1.56  c.i.f.  for  a  standard  sleeper  and  is 
supposed  to  give  a  life  of  17  to  18  years.  They  have  not  yet  secured  a  satisfactory  tim- 
ber which  can  be  purchased  in  large  enough  quantities. 

POWELLISED  KARRI. 

An  Australian  company  has  recently  sent  a  representative  to  South  Africa  and 
arranged  an  agency  to  endeavour  to  put  powellifeed  karri  on  the  market.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  will  carry  stocks  in  South  Africa.  Untreated  karri  has  not  been 
satisfactory. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  SLEEPERS. 

The  Railroad  Department  are  prepared  to  buy  a  trial  cargo  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers 
as  soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  given  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  timber 
elsewhere.  Sample  creosoted  fir  sleepers  have  already  been  placed  in  the  track  in 
South  Africa. 

FLOORING,  CEILING  AND  DRESSED  LUMBER. 

The  principal  origins  and  the  values  of  the  dressed  lumber  imported  during  1914 
are  shown  here: — 

Country.  Value,  1914. 

Sweden   $103,372 

Norway   37,047 

Russia   11,380 

Canada   7,195 

Total  •   $161,398 


The  importations  of  flooring,  ceiling  and  dressed  lumber  increased  rapidly  and 
regularly  from  $107,630  in  1909  to  $289,041  in  1913.  During  this  period  the  quantity 
imported  from  Canada  remained  negligible.  No  flooring  or  ceiling  of  any,  kind  is 
produced  -'rom  native  woods  in  South  Africa,  and  the  requirements  are  certain  to 
continue  to  be  important. 

The  three  important  classes  of  dressed  lumber  imported  are  flooring,  ceiling  and 
shelving. 

FLOORING. 

Throughout  the  country  in  all  classes  of  buildings  Scandinavian  flooring  is  used, 
about  one-third  from  Norway  and  two-thirds  from  Sweden.  It  is  imported  ready 
manufactured  in  one  grade,  known  as  colonial  firsts,  which  is  really  a  mixture  ,of 
firsts,  seconds  and  thirds,  in  two  important  sizes  6-inoh  by  |-inch  and  6-inch  by  1^-inch. 
Small  quantities  of  4-inch  and  4J-inch  widths  in  the  above  thickness  are  also  imported. 
The  usual  lengths  are  6  feet  and  up  odd  and  even  lengths  to  24  feet.  All  flooring  is 
planed,  tongued  and  grooved;  the  machine  work  is  excellent.  All  Scandinavian  floor- 
ing is  full  of  hard  black  tight  knots  *-inch  to  l£-inch  in  diameter.  The  flooring  when 
laid  is  usually  covered  with  linoleum  or  carpet. 

The  price  of  Scandinavian  flooring  in  normal  times  is  $32  to  $34  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure,  when  sold  wholesale  in  large  quantities  at  a  South  African  port. 
It  is  imported  at  $29  to  $31  c.i.f. 

Eastern  Canadian  manufacturers  should  in  normal  times  be  able  to  compete  with 
these  prices,  particularly  as  flooring  is  dutiable  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
3  per  cent  preference.  The  flooring  does  not  consist  of  carefully  selected  lumber  but 
is  simply  sound  redwood  (Pinus  sylvestris)  free  from  checks  or  loose  knots,  run  through 
a  flooring  machine  and  well  manufactured. 

94522—2 
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DOUGLAS  FIR  FOR  FLOORING. 

Douglas  fir  flooring  has  been  extensively  used  in  South  Africa  in  schools,  halls, 
Government  buildings  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  better  class  residences.  So  far  as 
wear  is  concerned  edge  grain  flooring  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  Several  serious 
cases  of  dry  rot  occurring  in  Government  buildings  have  led  to  an  embargo  being 
placed  against  its  use  by  certain  Public  Works  engineers  in  important  districts.  This 
is  unfortunate  as  the  Government  was  by  far  the  most  important  purchaser  and  their 
action  will  influence  others.  Architects  now  hesitate  to  recommend  it  for  dwellings 
because  of  dry  rot.  A  representative  case  of  dry  rot  in  Douglas  fir  flooring  occurred 
in  the  new  Government  Museum,  Pretoria.  The  flooring  used  was  edge-grain  4^-inch 
by  1^-inch  Douglas  fir.  It  was  laid  on  a  cement  foundation  with  an  air  space  under 
the  floor.  It  cost  when  laid  $14.40  per  100  square  feet.  Within  one  year  2,000  lineal 
feet  had  to  be  removed  because  of  dry  rot.  The  remainder  was  given  two  coats  of 
carbolineum  and  after  three  years  now  appears  sound. 

The  flooring  is  evidently  affected  by  dry  rot  when  shipped  in  the  same  cargo  with 
wet  timbers.  Unless  some  means  can  be  discovered  of  preventing  dry  rot  the  market 
for  Douglas  fir  flooring  is  likely  to  be  small  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand  the 
market  will  be  excellent  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  dry  rot  is  overcome. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  Douglas  fir  flooring  in  South  Africa  by 
re-sawing  and  machining  selected  merchantable  deals  and  timbers.  Flooring  so 
manufactured  has  not  been  as  well  manufactured  as  the  imported  and  has  contained 
20  per  cent  or  more  flat-grained  boards.  Flooring  domestically  manufactured  will  not 
compete  with  the  imported. 

The  Public  Works  Department  estimates  4-|-inch  by  1^-inch  Douglas  fir  flooring 
to  cost  when  laid  $14.40  per  100  square  feet,  and  4-inch  by  1^-inch  Scandinavian 
flooring  to  cost  $12  per  square.    The  Scandinavian  floor  is  full  of  knots. 

Teak  and  other  hardwood  floors  are  used  in  very  costly  residences. 

Swedish  flooring  is  extensively  used  by  the  Railway  Department  in  lining  freight 

cars. 

ceilings.  , 

Nearly  all  ceilings  in  South  Africa  are  varnished  wood,  even  in  plaster  furnished 
houses.  There  are  very  few  pressed  steel,  plaster  or  other  ceilings.  The  standard 
ceilings  are  Scandinavian  colonial  firsts,  Baltic  redwood,  planed,  tongued,  grooved 
and  double  beaded,  6-inch  by  J-inch,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  4-inch  by  g-inch. 
No  "  V "  joint  ceiling  is  imported.  Scandinavian  ceiling  is  made  from  the  same 
class  of  timber  as  Scandinavian  flooring  and  costs  c.i.f.  about  $2  more  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure. 

Whereas  for  Government  buildings  and  better  class  residences  there  was  a  demand 
for  Douglas  fir  flooring,  there  has  never  been  a  good  demand  for  Douglas  fir  ceiling. 
It  has  always  retailed  about  2  cents  per  foot  superficial  more  than  Scandinavian 
ceiling  and  the  price  has  killed  it.  Douglas  fir  ceiling  shipments  have  also  suffered 
severely  from  dry  rot. 

The  Public  Works  Department  estimate  that  f-inch  by  4-inch  Douglas  fir  ceiling 
costs  them  $9.60  per  when  in  place  as  compared  with  $8.40  for  Scandinavian. 

Eastern  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  compete  in  South  Africa  with 
ceiling  as  well  as  with  flooring. 

SHELVING. 

The  shelving  trade  in  South  Africa  is  apart  from  the  lumber  business.  Shelving 
is  the  general  name  given  to  1-inch  by  12-inch  to  16-inch  by  12  feet  to  16  feet  dressed 
boards,  number  one  or  two,  preferably  white  pine,  but  sometimes  spruce,  Western 
balsam  or  larch,  Russian  yellow  pine,  or  Douglas  fir,' carried  in  stock  throughout  the 
country  by  general  merchants  and  hardware  dealers  and  sold  for  shop  fittings,  house- 
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hold  carpentry,  shelving  or  coffins.  The  demand  is  for  a  wood  that  is  free  from  checks 
or  loose  knots,  is  smooth,  easy  to  work,  will  hold  paint  and  not  split  easily.  The  shelv- 
ing imported  for  the  interior  is  rough  to  save  freight  charges,  the  remainder  is 
dressed  to  g-inch. 

It  is  a  curious  development  of  the  trade  that  lumber  for  carpentry  work  may  be 
bought  more  easily  in  the  South  African  town  than  in  the  Canadian  town.  In  South 
Africa  a  small  stock  of  shelving  is  carried  by  every  hardware  store,  along  with  nails, 
paint  and  other  woodworking  materials.  This  undoubtedly  leads  to  an  increased  use 
of  this  class  of  lumber. 

Quebec  pine  formerly  held  this  trade  but  has  in  late  years  become  too  high  in 
price.   Western  white  pine  is  now  the  chief  shelving  lumber  imported. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shelving  imported  is  purchased  by  commission  houses  in 
South  Africa  who  forward  their  inquiries  to  New  York  buying  agents.  A  list  of 
these  buying  agents  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce.  Small  quan- 
tities are  purchased  with  lumber  cargoes  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  pur- 
chases made  through  New  York  are  shipped  overland  by  rail  from  as  far  west  as  Idaho 
and  British  Columbia  and  forwarded  to  South  Africa  by  liner. 

SHELVING  AN  IMPORTANT  TRADE. 

The  trade  is  an  important  one.  Several  wholesale  hardware  firms  handle  5,000 
boards  a  month  and  many  builders  and  general  merchants  import  in  carload  lots. 
The  prices  for  Western  white  pine  shelving  have  been  $22  per  thousand  f.o.b.  mill  and 
$38  per  thousand  feet  f.o.b.  New  York. 

The  bulk  of  the  importing  for  this  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
commission  houses  mentioned.  Many  South  African  dealers  would  buy  from  Cana- 
dian shippers  and  benefit  by  the  preferential  duty  if  they  could  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  send  forward  a  satisfactory  article. 
There  is  an  opportunity  here  for  Montreal  or  Vancouver  lumber  brokers.  Lists  of 
reliable  shelving  importers  may  be  secured  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Cape  Town.  Western  yellow  pine  and  spruce  will  both  be  found  suitable  for 
shelving. 

An  energetic  Canadian  brokerage  firm  taking  this  business  up  should  be  able  to 
secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  shipping  Quebec  pine  .when  cheap  enough  to 
Montreal  or  New  York  and  Western  white  pine,  Western  yellow  pine  or  spruce  by  rail 
to  Montreal,  Vancouver  or  New  York.  The  American  commission  offices  handling 
this  as  a  side  line  with  other  trades  have  branch  offices  in  South  Africa.  Other  Ameri- 
can houses  having  no  branches  in  South  Africa  send  a  representative  out  at  intervals 
of  two  years  or  so  to  keep  the  trade  alive. 

With  the  shelving  trade  could  be  handled  a  trade  in  clears  and  interior  finish. 

OTHER  WOODS  IMPORTED. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  clear  white  pine,  feugar  pine,  Western  larch,  redwood, 
Siberian  yellow  pine  are  consumed  in  South  Africa  yearly.  The  chief  uses  are  for 
pattern  making,  shop  fittings,  cabinet  work  and  joinery.  The  very  best  qualities 
obtainable  are  desired,  and  the  c.i.f.  prices  vary  from  $52.50  per  thousand  feet  c.i.f. 
on  a  60  shilling  freight  rate  for  Western  larch  which  is  the  cheapest  clear  lumber 
imported,  to  $110  per  thousand  c.i.f.  for  clear  white  and  sugar  pine.  The  sizes  usually 
purchased  are  1-inch,  l-|-inch,  2-inch,  3-inch  by  12-inch  to  18-inch  by  18  feet  to  24  feet. 

It  has  been  found  recently  that  perfectly  clear  white  pine,  resembling  'Quebec 
vhite  nine,  but  a  littlo  yollowor  in  colour  and  shorter  in  grain  can  be  purchased  in 
unlimited  quantities  in  Vladivostok.  A  full  sailer  cargo  recently  arrived  in  Durban. 
The  first,  second  and  third  grades  were  free  from  knots  or  any  defects  and  would  grade 
a^  firsts  in  Canada.  The  cargo  was  nearly  all  clears  and  consisted  chiefly  of  2-inch, 
3-inch  and  4-inch  by  8-inch  to  24-inch  i:i  16  feet  to  24  feet  lengths.     This  Siberian 
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white  pine  appears  superior  in  grading  and  working  qualities  to  any  other  clear  timber 
imported  into  South  Africa  and  is  believed  to  be  cheaper  in  price.  It  is  imported  at 
a  c.i.f.  price  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $70  per  thousand  under  war  freight  rates.  If 
there  are  large  quantities  of  it  tributary  to  Siberian  ports  Canadian  exporters  of  clear 
lumber  may  expect  to  meet  some  keen  competition.  The  manufacture  is  excellent, 
equal  to  the  best  Swedifch. 

INTERIOR  TRIM. 

There  is  a  demand  in  South  Africa  for  a  wood  for  interior  finish  that  will  come 
between  the  Scandinavian  woods  used  in  cheap  buildings  and  the  teak  at  $2.50  a  cubic 
foot  and  the  mahogany  at  16  to  20  cents  a  square  foot  used  in  the  most  costly  business 
offices  and  dwellings.  Redwood  is  used  for  this  purpose  now  at  a  cost  of  $1.35  per 
cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Those  who  have  used  Douglas  fir  for  this  purpose  have  found  it  satis- 
factory for  interior  finish,  stairs,  panelling  and  furniture  manufacture.  There  are 
yet  a  large  number  of  builders  and  architects  who  have  not  seen  it  used  and  who  do 
not  believe  it  satisfactory. 

The  greater  part  of  the  clear  Douglas  fir  used  in  South  Africa  is  re-sawn  from 
merchantable  timbers.  Naturally  the  best  quality  of  clears  cannot  be  secured  in  this 
manner,  and  the  reputation  of  the  timber  suffers  accordingly.  Further,  if  a  shipper 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  send  forward  a  merchantable  cargo  that  will  not  produce  a  fair 
proportion  of  clears  for  the  importer  there  is  a  complaint. 

ADVERTISING  NECESSARY. 

Douglas  fir  has  been  found  satisfactory  for  joinery  and  interior  finish.  The 
quantity  used  for  these  purposes  can  be  greatly  increased  by  intelligent  advertising 
amongst  architects  and  builders.  The  aim  of  the  advertising  should  be  to  point  out 
the  proper  grade  to  use  for  best  results,  to  make  known  the  results  that  may  be  obtained 
by  various  methods  of  finishing,  and  to  show  how  the  wood  should  be  used  to  prevent 
splitting  or  checking.  Such  advertising  should  not  be  carried  on  at  long  range,  but 
by  a  man  on  the  ground. 

The  samples  exhibited  before  architects  in  South  Africa  surprised  them.  They 
had  not  known  the  possibilities  of  the  timber.  The  flashy  slash  grained  effects  are  not 
so  popular  as  is  the  close  grained  quiet  finish.  Few  of  the  merchants  importing  Douglas 
fir  know  the  possibilities  for  interior  finish.  The  head  office  of  one  timber  importer 
finished  in  pitch-pine  was  pointed  out  by  the  owner  as  something  quite  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  Douglas  fir. 

An  opening  exists  for  three-ply  for  panelling  and  for  manufacture  in  South 
African  into  special  lines  of  doors.  Sugar  pine  three-ply  is  now  imported  for  that 
purpose. 

Any  company  desirous  of  shipping  clear  fir  or  three-ply  to  South  Africa  should 
make  arrangements  through  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  have  reputable 
firms  in  the  different  cities  handle  their  goods. 

MOULDINGS. 

The  mouldings  used  in  South  Africa  are  practically  all  made  in  the  country  from 
Scandinavian  red  deals.  Such  goods  as  are  imported  are  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Small  quantities  of  white  pine  facias,  balustrades  and  verandah  brackets,  blinds  and 
finials  are  imported  from  the  United  States  which  could  be  supplied  from  Eastern 
Canada.  These  goods  are' imported  by  the  leading  general  merchandise  and  lumber 
companies.  A  list  of  wholesale  moulding  prices  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce. 

Where  Douglas  fir  is  specified  for  interior  joinery  the  moulding  is  usually  made 
to  order  to  special  designs.  There  is  but  little  prospect  for  a  market  in  Douglas  fir 
mouldings.  The  leading  timber  dealers,  especially  those  who  import  Douglas  fir  by 
cargoes,  operate  planing  mills  and  discourage  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods. 
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BOX  -IIOOKS. 


The  .quantity  and  origin  of  the  box  shooks  imported  into  South  Africa  in  1914  is 
&iown  below: — 

Value  of 

Country.  Imports,  1914. 

Sweden  .•  $61,935 

Norway  ••  11,982 

United  Kingdom  /•  •  7,922 

United  States   .  •  ,   1.205 

Holland   S63 

Germany   731 

Canada   23 

Total   $84,661 


'The  importation  of  box  shooks  increased  steadily  from  $45,892  in  1909  to  $95,022 
in  1913.  Whereas  the  importation  of  all  other  wood  goods  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1915,  box  shooks  were  purchased  in  larger  quantities  than  ever. 

The  importations  credited  to  Great  Britain  represent  transhipped  shooks.  The 
proportion  supplied  by  Sweden  has  grown  in  eight  years  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  total. 

The  shooks  imported  into  South  Africa  represent  about  half  the  total  used.  The 
remainder  are  manufactured  in  the  country  from  imported  Canadian  short  spruce 
deals. 

South  African  purchasers  desire  to  buy  Canadian  shooks  on  which  there  is  a 
tariff  preference  of  three  per  cent.  The  Trade  Commissioner  has  sent  forward  many 
trade  inquiries  and  no  business  has  resulted.  There  is  an  opening  here  for  an  excel- 
lent export  trade.  The  market  available  is  the  $409,000  now  done  each  year  with* 
foreign  countries,  and  the  $400,000  now  done  by  South  African  manufacturers  who> 
are  working  under  the  handicap  of  small  factories  and  imported  timber.  The  fruit, 
and  manufacturing  industries  of  South  Africa  are  developing  rapidity,  especially  the 
former,  and  the  demand  for  boxes  will  inevitably  rapidly  increase.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect that  local  wood  will  be  suitable  for  anything  but  low  grade  boxes  for  many  years. 
A  well  organized  factory  in  Eastern  Canada  properly  located  with  reference  to  raw 
material  and  shipping  facilities  could  do  a  big  business  in  South  Africa. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  box  supply  for  South  Africa  is  purchased  by  two  London 
companies  whose  names  may  be  secured  from  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 

Any  company  willing  to  export  shooks  to  South  Africa  should  when  communi- 
cating with  agents  or  importers  send  sample  shooks  to  show  the  character  of  wood 
used  and  quality  of  manufacture. 

It  is  possible  that-  arrangements  could  be  made  to  ship  boxes  from  British  Colum- 
bia with  lumber  cargoes.  If  this  can  be  done  orders  can  readily  be  secured.  Such 
methods  of  shipments  would  suit  the  fruit  industry,  for  which  all  the  boxes  are  desired 
in  September  to  November  of  each  year  and  can  be  taken  in  one  shipment.  A  trial 
shipment  of  apple  boxes  has  been  made  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  found  satisfactory. 

Inquiries  and  specifications  for  fruit  boxes  have  been  sent  forward  at  different 
times  (refer  Trade  Inquiry  No.  65).  Western  manufacturers  desirous  of  quoting  on 
these  for  delivery  fall  of  1916  should  secure  them  together  with  a  list  of  importers 
ft?om  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 
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SASHES.  AND  DOORS. 


The  imports  given  under  houses  and  frames  refer  almost  exclusively  to  sash  and 
doors.   The  imports  during  1914  and  the  countries  of  origin  are  given  below  :— 

Value  of 

Country.  Imports,  1914. 

United  States   $20,677 

United  Kingdom   15,854 

Sweden   12,942 

Norway   1,612 

Germany  •   640 

Australia   84 

Canada   35 

Total   $51,844 


The  importations  under  this  head  have  grown  greatly  from  $28,095  in  1909  but 
have  remained  fairly  constant  in  the  past  three  years.  The  United  States  has  held 
the  lead  for  several  years.  The  shipments  credited  to  Great  Britain  represent 
re-exports. 

The  major  part  of  the  imports  consists  of  doors.  The  sash  which  were  formerly 
imported  are  now  manufactured  in  the  country,  mostly  from  fourth  grade  Scandina- 
vian deals,  though  small  quantities  for  better  houses  are  made  from  Siberian  white 
pine  or  teak.  Nearly  all  the  doors  used  are  imported.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
doors  for  costly  private  residences  and  public  buildings,  nearly  all  of  which  are  manu- 
factured in  South  Africa  from  teak  and  cost  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  superficial  square  foot. 
The  manufacture  of  Siberian  pine  doors  in  South  Africa  may  be  expected. 

The  Swedish  doors  are  all  manufactured  with  glued  two-piece  panels,  which  split. 
A  one-piece  panel  is  necessary  to  meet  the.  requirements  of  the  South  African  trade. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES. 


The  doors  imported  from  the  United  States  are  white  pine.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  doors  imported  are  four-panel  DM  third  grade.  The  chief  sizes  and  prices 
are : — 

Price  each,  f.o.b., 

Size.  Steamer,  New  York. 

2'6"  x  6'6"  x  1|"   $1  54 

2'6"  x  6'6"  x  1|"   1  73 

2'6"  x  6'6"  x  11"   2  25 

2'8"  x  6'8"  x  11"   2  85 


These  prices  ruled  in  September,  1915,  and  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  15  per 
cent  with  a  further  discount  of  2J  per  cent  for  cash.  The  door  business  is  important 
in  South  Africa  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  doors  imported  from  the  United 
States  come  from  New  York  and  Michigan  and  are  probably  made  from  Canadian 
pine.    It  should  be  possible  to  make  them  in  Canada. 


DOUGLAS  FIR  DOORS. 


Douglas  fir  doors  have  not  been  tried  in  South  Africa  excepting  a  few  made  by 
local  joiners  which  have  given  good  satisfaction.  Those  shown  to  the  architects 
attracted  favourable  attention.  The  three-ply  door  is  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
is  better  manufactured  than  any  door  in  use  in  the  country.  There  is  a  market  for  a 
better  looking  door  than  the  Swedish  that  will  sell  for  less  than  teak  or  mahogany. 
The  three-ply  Douglas  fir  doors  fill  those  requirements.  If  arrangements  were  made 
with  lumber  dealers  to  carry  small  stocks  in  each  city  business  would  result.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  purchasers  would  paint  Douglas  fir  doors,  as  except  on  teak  and 
mahogany  no  natural  finish  is  used.  For  this  reason  a  cheap  door  might  succeed  better 
in  the  South  African  market  than  the  clear  door.   Both  should  be  tried. 
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HANDLES. 

The  importations  of  handles  into  South  Africa  for  1914  and  the  countries  supply- 
ing them  are  shown  below: — 

Value  of 

Country.  Imports,  1914. 

United  States   $  8,693 

United  Kingdom  -.  5,066 

Canada   782 

Norway   296 

Total   $14,837 


The  great  mining  industry  of  South  Africa,  the  use  of  the  hoe  as  the  universal 
agricultural  implement  by  the  natives  and  the  extensive  public  works  have  resulted 
in  a  large  import  trade  in  handles. 

The  demand  has  been  for  hickory,  but  as  hickory  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  get,  maple  is  being  accepted  in  small  but  increasing  quantities  for  pick  and  hoe 
bandies,  the  two  most  important  lines. 

Handles  are  imported  in  crated  cases  of  10  dozen.  Many  sizes  are  used  which 
may  be  obtained  with  wholesale  prices  from  the  Commifcsioner  of  Commerce. 

PRICES  OF  HANDLES. 

The  ruling  price  for  hoe  handles  51-inch  by  2-inch  is  85  cents  per  dozen  f.o.b. 
steamer  New  York  less  2  per  cent.  Pick  handles  "  A  "  quality  hickory  are  purchased 
at  $2.05  per  dozen  f.o.b.  New  York,  less  50  per  cent  discount.  Drill  hammer  handles, 
hickory,  cost  f.o.b.  New  York,  for  l^-inch  by  1-inch,  24-inch  long,  $1.60  per  doz.,  l^-inch 
by  1-inch,  36-inch  long,  $3.53  per  doz.,  less  75  perx  cent  and  5  per  cent  discount. 

Handles  are  now  being  made  in  South  Africa  from  native  woods.  The  further 
use  of  native  and  planted  woods  may  be  expected  to  cause  a  decrease  in  importations. 

Handles  for  this  market  must  be  well  manufactured. 

staves. 

The  staves  used  in  South  Africa  are  chiefly  oak,  imported  from  the  United  States 
for  the  liquor  trade  and  do  not  offer  a  hopeful  prospect  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 
Staves  and  empty  casks  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $T8,120  yearly. 

SHINGLES. 

Shingle  roofs  are  very  uncommon  in  South  Africa.  The  only  shingles  used  have 
been  a  few  mine  buildings,  explosive  works,  a  few  of  the  better  class  houses  and 
bungalows  and  a  few  seaside  bungalows. 

Galvanized  iron  is  used  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  laid  quickly  with  the  labour 
available  and  is  cheaper.  On  the  Rand,  the  most  populous  centre  in  the  Union,  in 
normal  times  American  cedar  shingles  6  to  2,  18-inch,  sell  at  12s.  Od  ($3)  per  bundle. 
Galvanized  iron  sells  at  $67.20  per  ton.  The  cost  of  a  galvanized  iron  roof  laid  is 
$18  per  fequare,  including  the  rafters  and  plates.  The  cost  of  laying  galvanized  iron 
is  $2.40  per  square.  The  cost  of  a  shingle  roof,  partly  owing  to  the  more  expensive 
roof  framing  required,  is  $24  per  square.  The  galvanized  roof,  if  painted  every  two 
or  three  years  with  cheap  red  oxide,  will  last  twenty  years.  The  shingle  roof  to'  last 
twenty  years  must  be  painted  regularly;  the  cost  of  painting  shingles  is  greater  than 
is  the  case  with  iron. 

Tenders  were  called  in  Johannesburg  recently  for  the  construction  of  ten  cottages, 
each  with  sixteen  squares  of  roof.  The  prices  submitted  for  shingle  roofs  were  $250 
per  cottage  higher  than  for  galvanized  iron  roof. 

Shingle  roofs  were  seen  in  Johannesburg  that  were  in  excellent  condition  after 
eighteen  years'  service. 
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Because  of  the  price,  shingles  have  been  used  only  for  the  best  private  residences. 
Tiles  are  now  competing  with  shingles  on  this  class  of  building.  Excellent  tiles  are 
now  made  in  South  Africa,  and  a  tile  roof  finished  in  Johannesburg  costs  $21  per 
6quare  as  compared  with  shingles  at  $24.  The  tiles  themselves  cost  $8.40  per  square 
delivered  on  the  job. 

That  shingles  have  given  eighteen  years'  satisfactory  service  in  the  South  African 
climate  is  a  proof  that  they  will  stand  any  climate.  This  indication  of  durability  is 
the  only  valuable  feature  of  the  shingle  business  in  South  Africa. 

MATCHWOOD. 

The  match  industry  in  South  Africa  has  been  dependent  on  &upplies  of  Baltic 
alder.  The  possibility  of  a  supply  of  timber  from  Canada  has  been  taken  up  thoroughly 
by  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  and  both  white  birch  from  Quebec  and 
alder  from  British  Columbia  have  been  tried.  Both  have  been  found  satisfactory.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  the  regular  delivery  of  these  timbers  in  a  moist  condition  to 
factories,  at  Durban  and  Cape  Town.  400,000  cubic  feet  yearly  are  required  of  blocks 
9-inch  to  20-inch  in  diameter.  The  c.i.f.  price  should  be  in  normal  times  about  35 
cents  per  cubic  foot. 

WOOD  PAVING. 

The  mileage  of  paved  streets  in  South  Africa  is  very  small  (less  than  one  mile'). 
No  increases  are  likely  for  some  time.  Labour  is1  cheap  and  the  tendency  is  to  use 
macadam  and  rock  base  afephalt  paving.  The  only  wood  block  paving  is  in  Cape  Town 
where  a  small  quantity  of  creosoted  Baltic  pine  has  been  used. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY, 

There  is  a  constant  market  in  South  Africa  for  three  of  the  important  forest 
products  of  Eastern  Canada,  red  deals,  box  sttiooks  and  doors.  The  raw  material  for 
these  manufactures  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  either  the  United  States  or  Sweden, 
the  two  countries  at  present  doing  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
organizing  the  manufacture  on  a  competitive  basis  and  seeking  the  business. 

That  there  is  any  Douglas  fir  sold  in  South  Africa  is  due  entirely  to  the  initiative 
of  the  South  African  merchants  in  seeking  it,  not  to  any  selling  efforts  on  part  of  the 
producers  of  Douglas  fir,  who  have  committed  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  fatal  error  of 
considering  that  their  selling  responsibilities  have  ended  when  they  have  finished 
competing  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  lumber  to  a  commission 
house.  South  Africa  is  a  country  importing  $6,000,000  worth  of  timber  a  year.  Douglas 
fir  came  into  this  market  a  new  commodity  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  unknown  to 
purchasers,  builders',  architects,  engineers  or  merchants.  As  with  all  new  com- 
modities there  were  prejudices  against  it.  No  one,  not  even  the  dealers  were  interested 
in  it.  Douglas  fir  manufacturers,  the  only  persons  interested,  were  13,000  miles  away 
and  had  no  direct  representatives. 

The  result  was  just  as  might  be  expected.  Instances  have  been  quoted  showing  the 
unreasonable,  almost  incredible  prejudices  existing  against  the  timber.  These  pre- 
judices which  differ  in  every  part  of  the  country  have  risen  through  ignorance  of  the 
timber.  A  cargo  of  flooring  is  affected  by  dry  rot.  No  one  is  in  the  country  to  take 
the  question  up  at  once  and  Douglas  fir  flooring  is  tabooed.  Merchantable  is  used  for 
car  sills  where  select  should  be  used;  it  is  not  satisfactory  and  the  railroad  goes  back 
to  pitch-pine  or  teak  at  twice  the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  one  mine,  of  one  hundred 
on  the  Hand  uses  Douglas  fir  and  finds  it  satisfactory;  no  one  finds  it  out  and  con- 
ducts a  systematic  campaign  to  educate  the  other  mine  managers.  No  one  does  these 
things  because  there  is  no  one  in  South  Africa  whose  business  it  is  to  do  so.    So  long 
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as  timber  is  used  the  timber  merchants  are  secure.  The  money  which  might  have 
gone  to  removing  these  prejudices  and  developing  the  market  has  gone  to  the  mer- 
chants Who  charge  four  times  as  much  profit  on  Douglas  fir  in  South  Africa  as  on 
Swedish  timber.  The  profit  on  wholesaling  Douglas  fir  in  South  Africa  is  greater 
than  the  total  f.o.b.  price  in  British  Columbia. 

ESTABLISHING  OF  SAILINGS. 

The  establishing  of  regular  sailings  even  of  small  vessels  once  in  two  months, 
between  British  Columbia  and  South  African  ports  would  greatly  increase  the  exports 
of  Douglas  fir.  The  purchase  of  cargoes,  with  accompanying  heavy  investment,  the 
holding  of  cargoes  in  stock  with  interest  charges  accumulating  and  stock  deteriorating 
one  year  or  more  would  no  longer  be  necessary.  The  importations  would  no  longer 
be  restricted  to  five  or  six  merchants  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  All  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade  would  import  and  more  energy  would  be  shown  in  pushing  the 
sale  of  the  timber. 

The  elements  of  a  great  and  successful  market  campaign  exist  in  South  Africa. 
Douglas  fir  is  delivered  to  South  Africa  cheaper  than  any  other  timber. 

About  $5,000,000  worth  of  timber  is  now  imported  yearly  for  general  building 
and  construction  purposes  alone.  The  country  is  yet  undeveloped.  Even  greater 
quantities  of  building  and  construction  timber  will  be  required  in  the  future.  Every 
producer  of  Douglas  fir  knows  it  is  a  construction  timber,  then  why  does  Douglas  fir 
represent  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  building  timber  to  South  Africa? 
Because  no  one  in  South  Africa  is  selling  Douglas  fir,  and  the  moment  it  arrives  in 
the  country  it  is  robbed  of  its  one  greatest  advantage,  its  cheapness. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  problem  be  treated  on  broad  lines.  The  timber 
industry,  if  organized  is  wealthy  enough  and  strong  enough  to  market  lumber  in  the 
same  manner  as  gasolene,  tobacco  or  steel  products  are  marketed.  The  cost  of  doing 
this  in  South  Africa  will  be  very  small  and  when  it  is  done  the  exports  will  leap  from 
insignificance  to  importance. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  February  15,  1916. 

CANADIAN   MANUFACTURERS   IMPORTING   AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

From  year  to  year,  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing  its  direct  importations  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  owing  to  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  requirements.  In  the  first 
direct  business  the  demand  was  for  the  finest  merino  and  while  this  demand  still  con- 
tinues, cross-bred  wools  are  now  being  shipped  in  larger  quantities. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Canadian  woollen  mills  purchased  Austra- 
lian wool  at  Boston,  London  and  Mazamet  (France),  but  the  leading  mills  now  make 
use  of  the  services  of  expert  buyers  who  purchase — on  behalf  of  their  principals — 
in  open  competition  at  the  regular  auction  sales  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
wool  is  bought  on  a  letter  of  credit  basis,  and  is  shipped,  on  a  through  bill  of  lading, 
direct  to  the  Canadian  factory  point.  The  advantages  in  following  this  procedure 
are  that  extra  profits  and  freights  are  eliminated,  whereby  the  cost  of  the  wool  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum.    Manufacturers,  obviously,  are  in  a  much  better 
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position  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets  when  their  necessary  raw  materials  are 
secured  on  quite  as  good  terms  as  those  of  their  competitors.  Canadian  woollen 
manufacturers  are  therefore  interested  in  the  market  conditions  and,  for  their  infor- 
mation, the  data  in  subsequent  paragraphs  is  submitted,  after  careful  investigation 
of  the  position — so  far — in  the  1915-16  season.  The  regular  wool  selling  season  com- 
mences on  October  10  and  ends  on  June  30  of  the  following  year,  although  there  are 
intermittent  sales  throughout  the  year. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SEASON  OF  1915-1916. 

The  marketing  of  this  season's  Australian  wool  clip  has  been  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  The  Melbourne  season  commenced  with  a  relatively  small  catalogue  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1915.  The  sales  opened  with  very  firm  prices,  with  the  exception  of  odd  sorts, 
such  as  bellies  and  pieces,  which  were  very  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  prices  realized 
on  fleece  wools. 

Owing  to  the  embargo  on  cross-bred  wools  to  Italy  and  to  neutral  countries,  British 
buyers  had  no  foreign  competition,  though  the  competition  amongst  the  trade  was 
sufficiently  keen  to  make  prices  firm  and  profitable  to  the  grower.  Late  in  September 
the  embargo,  preventing  shipments  of  cross-bred  wools  to  Italy,  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  countries,  was  withdrawn.  This  influx  of  new  competition,  naturally, 
made  prices  very  high,  and  Italian  buyers,  especially,  purchased  very  large  quantities 
at  prices,  which  the  British  (Yorkshire)  buyers  thought,  absurdly  high.  When  the 
Italians  had  secured  considerable  quantities  of  cross-bred  wools  their  competition  eased 
off,  but  then  United  States  buyers  came  into  the  market  and  prices  were  maintained 
to  the  level  of  that  obtained  for  shipments  to  Italy.  American  buyers  were  purchasing 
the  bulk  of  the  cross-bred  wools  at  such  high  prices  that  the  British  buyers  refrained 
from  competing. 

Early  in  December,  rumours  were  current  that  the  embargo  on  exports  would 
likely  be  reimposed,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  causing  American  buyers  to  still  purchase 
heavily.  About  the  middle  of  December,  British  buyers  realized,  if  they  were  to  obtain 
any  cross-bred  wools  at  all,  that  it  was  necessary  to  again  enter  the  market,  hence  in 
December  and  January  prices  were  materially  advanced  by  the  Yorkshire  competition, 
which  was  so  strong  that  American  buyers  did  not  obtain  much  wool  in  that  period. 

On  February  3,  the  anticipated  embargo  was  reimposed,  but  sellers  and  buyers 
considered  that  it  was  applied  too  late  to  be  effective,  as  the  United  States  had  already 
secured  the  best  of  the  cross-bred  wools,  while  Italy  had  the  best  of  the  top  making 
wools  at  munch  lower  prices  than  those  paid  to-day  by  British  buyers.  Prices  are,  in 
expert  opinion,  likely  to  continue  on  a  high  level,  as  there  is  very  little  cross-bred  wool 
available  and  Great  Britain  appears  to  require  every  pound  of  it.  The  price  position 
has  been  further  accentuated  by  the  loss  of  several  vessels,  bound  for  English  ports, 
which  were  conveying  large  consignments  of  wool  that  buyers  have  had  to  replace. 
The  mail  closes  with  prices  not  only-  at  the  highest  level  of  the  season,  but  also  at  the 
highest  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  Australian  wool  trade. 

SIZE  AND  CONDITION  OF  WOOL  CLIP. 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  has  been  very  unfortunate  to  wool  growers  that, 
owing  to  the  drought  experienced  in  1914-15,  the  clip  has  been  considerably  reduced  in 
size  and,  further,  a  large  percentage  of  the  wool  has  been  "  tender  and  wasty  "  though 
remarkably  free  from  vegetable  matter.  It  is  considered  by  some  of  the  large  wool 
selling  houses,  however,  that  the  shortage  in  supplies  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
some  interested  sellers  predicted  earlier  in  the  season. 

WOOL  PRICES  REALIZED  FROM  A  CANADIAN  STANDPOINT. 

Some  idea  of  the  prices  realized  in  this  season's  wool  sales  in  Australia,  of  interest 
to  Canadian  buyers,  may  be  obtained  in  the  appended  particulars. 

Super  Geelong  70's  to  80' s  fine  merino  fleece  would  now  cost  about  40  cents 
unwashed,  and  this  wool  in  a  clean  washed  state  would  land  in  Canada  (exclusive  of 
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customs  duties  or  washing  charges)  at  fully  87  to  88  cents  per  pound.  Washed  would 
give  54  per  cent  of  clean  wool.  Washing  costs  about  1  cent  on  greasy  or  l£  cents  per 
pound  on  the  net  washed  weight  returned. 

Average  64' s  quality  wool  would  cost  8'2  cents  per  pound  clean  washed,  landed  in 
Canada.  Good  58's  cross-bred  combing  wool,  yielding  about  62  per  cent  clean  wool,  is 
selling  in  Melbourne  at  42  cents,  therefore  these  wools  are  estimated  to  land  in  Canada 
at  73  to  74  cents  per  pound  clean  washed.  Good  50' s  quality  combing  fleece  would  cost 
69  to  70  cents,  clean  washed,  landed  in  Canada.  ,  Good  46's  combing  fleece  would  cost 
about  64  cents,  while  40' s  Lincoln  fleece  about  62  cents,  clean  washed,  landed  in  Canada. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  prices  outlined  include  such  charges  as 
buying  commission,  freight  to  factory  point,  bank  exchange  and  insurance,  but  they 
do  not  include  (unless  clearly  stated)  any  washing  charges,  nor  customs  duties  which 
may  be  payable  in  Canada.  It  may  be  stated  that  good  scoured  fine  merino  wools  are 
now  selling  in  Brisbane  from  60  to  70  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  about  8  cents  per  pound  in  expenses  to  land  these  wools  at  Canadian  manu- 
facturing centres. 

'The  best  scoured  wools  in  Australia  are  now  costing  about  £30  ($146)  per  bale, 
while  taking  the  value  of  wools — all  round — the  average  is,  at  the  present  time,  worth 
about  £18  to  £20  ($87.60  to  $97.33)  per  bale.  One  selling  house  sold  5,200  bales  at 
Brisbane  on  January  25  and  this  lot  realized  over  £100,000.  Weights  average  340 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  and  220  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  respectively,  to  the  bale. 

FREIGHTS  ON  WOOL. 

Several  wool  sales  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  lack  of  steamers  to  take 
the  wool  to  England.  For  all  Canadian  and  United  States  purchases  ample  freight 
facilities  were  available.  Shipments  are  made  on  a  through  bill  of  lading — steamer 
and  railway — from  Australian  ports  to  Canadian  manufacturing  centres.  The  freight 
to  Canadian  factories  on  greasy  wool  is  3  cents,  and  on  scoured  wool  3>J  cents  per 
pound,  plus  7^  per  cent  primage  and  20  per  cent  war  surtax.  In  normal  seasons,  the 
freights  were  1|  cents  on  greasy  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  scoured  plus  7|  per  cent 
primage  only. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  WOOL  EXPORTS. 

The  trade  returns — both  official  and  private — are  made  up  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  on  June  30,  hence  no  authoritative  figures  are  available  showing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  wool  exported  during  the  current  season.  While  the  quantities  are  sure  to 
show  a  considerable  diminution,  it  is  estimated  that  the  increased  prices  will  make  the 
total  values  approximate  a  normal  year's  exports. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  February  19,  1916. 

TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  future  of  British  trade  has  been  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the  press 
for  some  time  past,  and  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  journals  have  published 
articles  and  letters  relative  to  the  many  economic  problems  which  will  have  to  be  solved 
with  the  conclusion  of  war,  including  trade  relations  within  the  Empire,  among  the 
Allies,  and  as  regards  enemies. 

Public  interest  in  this  weighty  subject  has,  however,  been  focused  during  the  past 
fortnight  by  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  trade  and  employment  after  the 
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war,  which  was  organized  jointly  by  the  National  Patriotic  Association  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  synchronising  with  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee appointed  by  the  Government  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  "with 
respect  to  measures  for  securing  the  position,  after  the  war,  of  certain  branches  of 
British  industry,"  and  the  official  programme  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  discuss  "  trade  after  the  war," 
which  is  to  be  held  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  because  this  action 
advances  the  subject  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  discussion  which  is  largely  academic, 
to  the  stage  of  practical  consideration  and  debate  by  representative  commercial  authori- 
ties. 

Although  differing  in  so  far  that  the  resolutions  advanced  at  the  public  meeting 
and  in  the  programme  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  trade,  whereas  the  sub-committee  was  only  authorized  to  report  upon  the 
position  as  it  affects  certain  defined  industries,  there  is  much  that  is  common  in  the 
findings  and  recommendations  reached,  and  if,  as  is  apologetically  explained  in  its 
report,  the  sub-committee  has  gone  outside  of  the  specific  scope  of  its  inquiry  in  arriv- 
ing at  many  of  its  conclusions,  this  action  is  amply  justified  by  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which  has  thereby  been  obtained  and  published. 

The  resumes  of  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  and  also  of  the  programme  of  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  show  that  many  of  the 
matters  dealt  with  are  of  interest  to  Canada,  but  the  subject  of  chief  importance  to 
the  Dominion  and  to  the  whole  Empire  is  the  joint  expression  of  opinion  that  prefer- 
ential reciprocal  trading  relations  should  be  established  between  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  together  with  reciprocal  arrangements  between  Allied  countries,  and  also  dis- 
crimination made  between  neutral  and  enemy  countries. 

As  there  is  an  equally  general  sentiment  that  the  Empire  should  in  the  future 
be  able  to  obtain  every  supply  which  it  requires  from  within  the  Empire,  and  that 
this  should  be  ensured  by  the  protection  or  subsidizing  of  industries  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  profitably  maintained  against  outside  competition,  there  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  the  adoption  of  a  protective  tariff  is  probable  in  the  near  future,  a  view 
which  gains  support  by  the  increasing  recognition  that  the  imposition  of  import  duties 
is  the  most  practical  method  of  securing  a  portion  of  the  enormously  increased  revenue 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  by  taxation  in  some  form  in  order  to  meet  current 
expenditure. 

In  the  meantime  it  should  be  understood  that  all  these  recommendations,  while 
voicing  the  carefully  considered  views  of  the  leading  commercial  authorities  of  the 
country,  are  merely  suggestions  to  the  Government. 

REPORT  (  F  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  BOARD  OP  TRADE. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  on  the  13th  July,  1915,  to  sub- 
mit a  report  showing  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  position,  after  the  war, 
of  British  manufacturers  who  have  commenced  the  production  of  articles  formerly 
supplied  from  enemy  countries  as  a  result  of  Government  encouragement  at  the 
Exchange  meetings  and  British  Industries  Fair  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

The  branches  of  industry  to  which  these  trade  meetings  were  devoted  included 
only:  Paper  manufacture;  the  printing  trade  (including  colour  printing);  the  sta- 
tionery trade;  the  jewellers'  and  silversmiths'  trade;  cutlery;  fancy  leather  goods; 
glassware,  including  table  glass,  laboratory  ware,  and  glass  bottles ;  china  and  earthen- 
ware; toys;  electrical  apparatus;  brush,  etc.,  trade,  and  hardware,  in  all  of  which 
Germany  and  Austria  had  excelled,  and  which  provided  the  leading  features  of  the 
principal  Leipzig  Fair. 

While  the  examination  of  the  large  number  of  representatives  of  these  different 
industries  was  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  particular  trades,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  evidence  must  include  reference  to  many  matters  of  general  trade  interest,  and 
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consequently,  although  the  results  and  recommendations  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
limited,  it  will  be  found  that  the  committee  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  covering 
most  of  the  important  features  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  general  trade 
policy. 

(The  recommendations  were  summarized  in  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Birmingham,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  631,  page  435,  et  seq.) 

PROPOSALS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  special  "  Trade  after  the  War  "  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  held  on  February  29  in  London,  preceding 
the  regular  meeting  which  is  always  held  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  resolutions,  which,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  proposals  submitted  by  the  various  chambers,  has  been  divided  into  separate  sec- 
tions, the  most  suitable  resolution  being  selected  as  that  to  be  moved,  while  others 
bearing  on  the  same  subject  are  also  reproduced  in  the  programme. 

They  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Ministry  of  Commerce. — "  That  H.M.  Government  be  urged  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce  with  Cabinet  rank,  in  order  that  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  British  Empire  may  in  future  be  effectively 
promoted  and  safeguarded." 

The  movers,  the  Norwich  Chamber  of  Commerce,  supplement  this  resolution  by 
the  proposal  that  the  Commercial  Department  and  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  severed  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  At  present,  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
addition  to  its  commercial  functions,  discbarges  duties  connected  with  labour,  marine, 
railways,  bankruptcy,  patents,  etc. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  minister  should  be  supported  by  a  council,  which  it 
is  suggested  should  be  on  the  lines  of  the  council  of  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
and  consist  of  sixty  persons  of  commercial  experience  who  are  not  members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  or  Government  officials. 

(b)  Conferences. — "That  H.M.  Government  take  immediate  steps  to  consult  the 
governments  of  the  dominions  overseas,  and  ascertain:  (1)  Their  views  in  regard  to 
the  various  trade  problems  arising  as  the  result  of  the  war,  especially  in  regard  to 
reciprocal  trading,  and  (2)  the  regulation  of  trade  relations  with  enemy  countries 
and  the  control  of  businesses  in  the  Empire  managed  or  owned  by  the  subjects  of 
enemy  countries;  it  being  important  that  their  views  be  first  obtained  before  any 
definite  steps  are  taken  by  this  country." 

(c)  Protection  and  Development  of  Industries. — "  That  H.M.  Government  be 
urged  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  subsidizing,  or  otherwise  protecting  those 
industries  in  this  country  which  have  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  formerly  made,  to  a  large  extent,  in  enemy  countries,  or 
any  industries  which  have  in  the  past  suffered  seriously  from  German  and  Austrian 
competition." 

Sub-proposals  include :  The  provision  of  larger  funds  for  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific research  and  training ;  assistance  to  the  aniline  dye  industry ;  the  encouragement, 
and,  if  needed,  financial  assistance  for  the  development  of  such  trades  as  are  necessary 
to  the  national  safety  and  indispensable  to  the  due  development  of  other  industries 
which  have  hitherto  been  Wholly  or  partially  the  monopoly  of  alien  enemy  countries; 
and  the  formation  by  the  Government  of  a  consultative  and  advisory  committee. 

(d)  Reciprocal  Trading  Relations  and  Tariffs. — "  That  the  question  of  preferen- 
tial reciprocal  trading  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire:  reciprocal 
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trading  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and  Allied  countries;  the  favourable 
treatment  of  neutral  countries  and  the  regulation  by  tariffs  or  otherwise  of  trade 
relations  with  all  enemy  countries  be  considered  by  H.M.  Government  and  steps  taken 
to  render  impossible  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions." 

Other  chambers  put  forward  a  number  of  fiscal  suggestions,  largely  with  a  view 
to  the  penalizing  or  exclusion  of  enemy  goods,  and  the  prevention  of  dumping. 

(e)  Navigation  Laws. — "  That  the  association  welcome  the  statement  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  10,  that 
no  privileges  should  be  given  to  foreign  shipping  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  our  own, 
and  that  the  handicap  under  which  British  shipping  labours  in  this  respect  should  be 
removed.  They  also  welcome  his  condemnation  of  the  existing  laws  under  which 
subsidized  foreign  ships  can  make  use  of  British  ports  and  obtain  the  benefit  of  har- 
bour facilities  while  escaping  the  payment  of  harbour  dues,  and  they  strongly  urge 
H.M.  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  will  effectively  remove  the  grievance." 

Other  resolutions  under  this  heading  refer  to  the  according  of  preferential  terms 
to  Allied  shipping  when  entering  or  leaving  the  ports  of  Allies,  and  prohibition  of 
present  enemy  countries  trading  between  the  ports  of  Allies. 

(f)  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Marine. — "  That  pilotage  certificates  for  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  and  dependencies,  be  granted 
only  to  persons  of  British  nationality,  including  persons  born  in  British  colonies,, 
dependencies  and  in  the  dominions." 

(g)  Control  of  Companies. — "  That  legislation  should  be  enacted  under  which 
H.M.  Government  shall  have  the  power  to  insist  that  any  companies  or  firms  produc- 
ing, "  manufacturing  or  trading  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India  or  the  Crown  colonies, 
shall  be  British  controlled,  both  as  regards  management  and  ownership,  also  that  in 
the  event  of  enemy  companies  or  firms  being  permitted  to  re-open  or  commence  trad- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies,  they  shall 
be  subject  to  such  control  and.  inspection  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
used  as  political  agencies  under  the  guise  of  commercial  establishments." 

(h)  Consular  Service. — "That  the  present  consular  arrangements  are  not  of  an 
adequate  nature  in  view  of  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Empire  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  reorganize  the  Consular  Service  with  a  view  to  providing  better  facilities  fry-  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire." 

As  this  feature  is  not  referred  to  in  the  motion  selected,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  numerous  resolutions  submitted  by  other  chambers, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  only  British  subjects  being  eligible  for  the  position  of 
British  Consul  or  Yice-Consul,  which  incidentally  seems  to  voice  the  general  view  of 
the  country  on  this  important  matter. 

(i)  Banking. — "  That  H.M.  Government  be  asked  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  banking  system  in  this  country  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  steps 
can  be  taken  to  further  facilitate  and  encourage  industrial  enterprise." 

Several  supplementary  resolutions  in  this  division  refer  to  the  assistance  rendered 
to  German  commerce  by  credit  banks  and  similar  institutions,  and  deprecate  facilities 
being  in  the  future  given  to  enemy  banks  to  operate  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  February  14,  1916. 

PROSPEROUS    WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  following  interesting'  excerpts  are  made  from  the  recently  issued  annual 
report  of  the  Leeds  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce: — 

"  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  work  has  been  plentiful  and  wages  good,  and 
that,  with  exceptions,  none  but  perhaps  the  professional  classes  have,  as  a  body,  felt 
financially  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  war.  The  increased  employment  of 
workpeople  has  arisen  from  the  need  for  munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  most  of 
the  workshops  and  factories  in  the  district  are  employed  on  this  class  of  work." 

EMBARGO  ON  LUXURIES. 

"With  the  object  of  reducing  the  disparity  between  our  imports  and  exports, 
some  embargo  should  be  placed  on  the  import  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  your  council 
regret  that  the  recent  Budget  did  not  go  further  in  this  direction.  The  question  of 
protection  and  free  trade  in  times  like  these  is  not  involve^,  and  every  means  should 
be  taken  of  checking  the  import  into  this  country  of  articles  which  are  not  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  duties  will 
be  imposed  that  will  either  check  import  of  these  articles  or  secure  compensating  pay- 
ment to  the  Exchequer."  .  . 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 

"  The  conditions  on  which  trade  shall  be  carried  on  after  the  war  are  matters 
requiring  early  consideration.  The  settlement  on  broad  lines  of  the  general  policy  to 
be  adopted  is  necessary,  and  the  first  matters  that  call  for  discussion  are  those  deter- 
mining the  basis  of  commercial  union  between  this  country  and  (a)  our  colonies  (b) 
our  Allies  (c)  neutral  countries  and  (d)  enemy  countries.  There  are  many  other 
matters  that  need  consideration,  but  they  are  matters  of  detail  as  compared  with  the 
wider  view.  These  questions  cannot  be  taken  in  hand  too  soon,  but  undue  haste  in 
arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  is  to  be  deprecated,  ajid  your  Council  recom- 
mend that  His  Majesty's  Government  be  asked  in  the  first  instance  to  invite  our 
colonies  and  Allies  to  appoint  representatives  to  confer  with  representatives  of  this 
country  on  the  principles  that  shall  guide  future  action." 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  TRADE. 

"  The  year  1915  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  woollen  trade.  The  rush  of  khaki  orders  which  commenced  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  continued  unabated  for  months,  and  everybody  in 
the  trade  seemed  to  be  making  something  for  the  clothing  and  equipping  of  the  vast 
number  of  men  who  were  being  recruited  for  the  army.  The  difficulty  was  not  in 
obtaining  orders,  but  finding  machinery  to  turn  out  the  material  fast  enough.  Stocks 
which  had  "  hung  fire  "  for  years  were  all  cleared  out  at  enhanced  prices,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  famine  in  the  cloth  trade  appeared  imminent.  The  prices  of 
raw  material  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  to-day  we  find  fine  cross-bred  wools 
selling  at  three  times  their  pre-war  values.    To  add  to  the  difficulties  there  has  been 
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almost  a  famine  in  dyewares,  the  bulk  of  which,  previous  to  the  war,  came  from  the 
Continent,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  situation  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  Very 
few  khaki  orders  have  been  placed  lately,  and  consequently  manufacturers  have  been 
able  to  turn  their  attention  once  more  to  the  civilian  trade  which  had  been  practically 
shelved  when  the  war  broke  out,  while  many  makers  in  Yorkshire  are  busy  on  goods 
for  foreign  markets  to  take  the  place  of  German  cloths  which  are  of  course  unobtain- 
able now.77 

THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

"  This  trade  has  been  quite  abnormal  during  the  whole  year  and  conditions  have 
varied  very  much  from  time  to  time.  The  one  thing  that  has  been  constant  has  been 
the  continuous  rise  in  the  price  of  woollens  and  the  impossibility  of  buying  the  lowest 
grades  of  cloth  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  clothing 
the  home  trade  has  kept  up  remarkably  well ;  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  to  get  delivery 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  cloth  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  manufacturers  have 
been  busy  with  khaki.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  Leeds  now  is  for  the  civilian  trade, 
although  there  are  some  firms  who  lay  themselves  out  specially  for  Government  con- 
tracts.77 

THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

"  There  has  been  considerably  reduced  production  in  ordinary  trade  on  account  of 
the  large  orders  for  army  boots1  and  lessened  labour  supply.  Brisk  trade  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  for  next  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  employment  will  continue 
ample  for  some  time  after  the  war,  as  stocks  are  exhausted  and  production  can  only 
very  gradually  supply  demand.  Both  materials  and  labour  have  increased  in  cost  and 
consequently  the  price  of  boots  is  correspondingly  high.77 

THE  BRUSH  TRADE. 

"  The  general  brush  trade  of  the  district  has  been  quiet,  but  the  Government 
orders  have  been  so  large  that  manufacturers  have  been  kept  very  busy.  Raw  material 
has  been  fairly  plentiful,  at  moderately  high  prices,  but  wood  has  been  very  scarce  and 
prices  abnormally  high.  'The  trade  anticipates  further  large  Government  orders,  which 
will  be  difficult  to  cope  with  owing  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  labour  and  wood.'7 

THE  LEATHER  TRADE. 

"  The  dressing  leather  tanners  and  curriers  of  this  district  largely  engaged  in 
producing  leather  for  uppers  of  army  boots  and  army  accoutrements  have  been  very 
busy  through  the  year.  Prices  of  market  hides  and  leather  made  from  them  gradually 
advanced  up  to  July,  when  Government  action  putting  limits  to  the  prices  to  be  paid 
for  boots  and  accoutrements  caused  leather  prices  to  give  way  materially.  More  army 
orders  having  been  given  out,  prices  for  hides  and  leather  again  advanced  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  year.  Tanners  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  of 
tanning  materials.  Those  mainly  used  here  are  at  more  than  double,  and  some  even 
treble,  pre-war  prices.  Hard  tanning  materials  are  extremely  scarce.  For  fancy 
leathers  there  has  bten  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  home  consumption  owing 
to  the  developments  in  the  bag  and  purse  trades,  consequent  on  the  exclusion  of 
German  and  Austrian  manufactured  goods.  Glazed  kid  has  also  been  in  increased 
demand.77 
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WOODEN  GOODS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  following 
illustrations  to  the  Department  as  indicative  of  kinds  of  wooden  flour  pails,  butter  tubt 
and  fawcets  in  demand  in  South  Africa. 


FLOUR  PAILS. 

Flour  pails  made  in  wood  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration  are  good  sellers  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  packed  in  nests  of  three,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  nest.  Finish 
and  pattern  must  be  as  illustrated. 


BUTTER  TUBS. 

There  is  demand  for  a  supply  of  wood  butter  tubs  similar  to  the  foregoing 
illustration.  They  arrive  packed  in  nests  of  three.  The  sizes  should  be  made  to  hold 
.20,  40  and  60  pounds.    Usual  orders  amount  to  about  100  nests. 


FAWCETS. 

Wood  fawcets  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  The  fawcet  shown  above  has  a 
polished  finish  and  is  a  popular  seller.    The  sizes  stocked  are  as  follows: — 

Nos   0  0  1  2  3  4 

Lengths   6£  7  7 J  8  8£  9  inches. 

Samples  with  details  covering  packing,  weights  and  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian 
ports,  if  forwarded  to  Mr.  Egan,  will  be  submitted  to  South  African  inquirers  or  1o 
prospective  representatives  if  it  is  desired  to  place  the  line  with  local  agents,  which  is 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  securing  and  holding  trade  in  South  Africa. 

94522—3 
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NEWSPRINT  AND  SULPHITE  PULP  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  H.  E,  MacMillan,  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  the  Department  to  the 
effect  that  a  demand  exists  in  India  for  newsprint  paper  and  bleached  or  unbleached 
sulphite  pulp.  The  newsprint  paper  now  used  in  India  is  all  imported  from  Europe. 
Although  the  demand  is  small  because  of  the  limited  circulation  of  the  newspaper, 
prices  rose  in  January  to  $116  per  ton  c.i.f.  Calcutta. 

Sulphite  pulp  is  imported  from  Scandinavia  to  be  used  in  mixture  with  the 
locally  made  grass  and  bamboo  pulps  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  printing 
paper.  About  20,000  tons  a  year  are  imported.  The  price  ordinarily  is  £9  to  £10  per 
ton  c.i.f.  Calcutta,  but  prices  have  now  mounted  to  £17.10  for  unbleached  pulp.  The 
cost  of  bleaching  pulp  in  India  is  about  30s.  per  ton.  If  bleached  pulp  could  be  delivered 
in  India  by  July  at  £18  to  £19  per  ton  or  unbleached  at  £17,  sales  could  be  made  for 
lots  of  1,000  to  2,000  tons.  It  is  possible  that  pulp  could  be  shipped  via  Hong  Kong 
from  Vancouver. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  Indian  importers  of  newsprint  and 
sulphite  pulp  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (refer 
File  ISTo.  A-1499). 


CANADIAN  FISH  ON  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

While  frozen  salmon  and  halibut  have  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  a 
number  of  years,  mainly  from  Canada,  the  business  has  been  intermittent  and  in  many 
ways  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  the  customary  large  supplies  of  fresh 
fisn  have  been  greatly  curtailed  owing  to  the  war,  that  the  possibilities  of  the  creation 
o£  regular  and  permanent  trade  in  frozen  fish  is  receiving  serious  consideration. 

In  this  connection  a  timely  paper  on  the  "  Application  of  refrigeration  in  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  fish  in  Great  Britain  "  was  read  before  the  Cold  Storage 
and  Ice  Association  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Tabor,  a  member  of  a  well-known  firm  of  Billings- 
gate fish  salesmen,  and  of  the  Kent  and  Essex  Sea  Fisheries  Committee.  The  follow- 
ing review  of  this  paper  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department : — 

THE  REFRIGERATION  OF  FISH. 

Dealing  first  with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  fresh  fish  and  the  several  methods  of 
preservation  in  vogue,  it  was  held  that  while  it  is  generally  contended  that  the  appear- 
ance and  flavour  of  fish  is  greatly  affected  by  freezing,  in  fact  the  alteration  is  infin- 
itesimal in  comparison  with  the  changes  which  result  from  smoking,  drying,  canning, 
and  pickling,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  systematic  and  up-to-date  methods  of  refri- 
geration as  practised  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  replace  the  haphazard  means 
usually  taken  in  this  country,  would  cause  most  of  the  deficiencies,  which  now  give 
rise  to  criticism,  to  disappear. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  was  cited  the  almost  complete  eradication  of  the 
prejudice  formerly  shown  in, this  country  against  frozen  meat  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  it  is  the  trade  rather  than  the  public  which  has  shown  both 
apathy  and  antagonism  to  the  greater  use  of  refrigerated  fish. 
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ADEQUATE  COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

The  inauguration  of  adequate  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  establishments  in  the 
principal  centres  of  this  country  would  not  only  enable  important  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation to  obtain  large  and  cheap  imported  supplies  of  certain  fish  at  present  beyond 
the  capacity  of  their  purse,  but  would  also  make  it  possible  to  store  the  heavy  surplus 
of  fish  frequently  caught  in  these  waters,  and  by  regulating  their  distribution  avoid 
the  needless  waste  which  so  often  takes  place. 

An  account  was  given  of  the  methods  of  continuous  refrigeration  adopted  in  other 
countries  to  ensure  preservation  of  quality  from  the  time  of  capture  throughout  the 
various  stages  of  transportation,  until  the  fish  is  actually  placed  on  the  market,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  provision  of  satisfactory  cold  storage  facilities,  both  on  the  ocean 
steamers  and  on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  latter  feature,  it  was  pointed 
out,  suffers  greatly  at  the  present  time  from  the  refusal  of  United  Kingdom  railway 
companies  to  convey  packages  weighing  over  two  hundredweights  by  passenger  train. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  frozen  fish  to  eat  rather  "  dry,"  but  this  is 
partly  due  to  inadequate  and  faulty  thawing,  and  doubtless  with  greater  attention 
directed  to  the  trade  improvements  in  this  direction  would  be  devised. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  PRICES. 

As  illustrative  of  the  enormous  possibilities  attending  the  cold  storage  of  fish,  the 
following  fluctuations  in  the  selling  price  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year 
were  quoted,  and  incidentally  the  figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  extraordinary 
variations  in  the  measures  according  to  which  fish  are  sold: — 

Herrings  ranged  from  10s.  up  to  130s.  per  barrel. 

Haddocks  from  15s.  to  50s.  a  trunk. 

Plaice  from  7s  to  16s.  a  stone. 

Lemon  soles  from  7s.  to  28s. 

Soles  from  Is.  to  4s.  6d.  per  pound. 

Cod  from  10s.  to  60s.  a  trunk. 

Kippers  from  Is.  9d.  to  10s.  a  box. 

FROZEN  SALMON. 

Turning  more  particularly  to  frozen  salmon,  it  was  admitted  that  the  trade  had 
progressed  very  slowly,  and  this  the  lecturer  attributed  to  three  causes : — 

1.  The  public  know  nothing  whatever  about  frozen  Canadian  salmon,  or  that  it 
can  be  bought  in  England. 

2.  Fishmongers  seldom  or  ever  sell  it  as  Canadian  or  frozen  salmon. 

3.  Both  Canadian  salmon  and  halibut  are  sent  in  packages  too  big  to  encourage 
the  trade. 

As  this  last  point  is  of  particular  value  to  Canadian  salmon  shippers,  the  lecturer's 
remarks  are  reproduced  verbatim: — 

SIZE  OF  CASES. 

"  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  Canadian  salmon  trade,  as  far  as  fishmongers  are 
concerned,  is  the  size  of  the  cases  in  which  the  fish  is  imported.  I  specially  mention 
this,  because  I  think  it  is  a  point  which  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Cana- 
dian shippers.  The  gross  weight  of  a  case  of  Canadian  salmon  or  halibut  is  from  3 
to  3£  cwt. 

"  Now  I  ask  any  one  here  what  would  have  been  the  position  of  the  frozen  rabbit 
trade,  the  frozen  poultry  trade,  or  the  frozen  fruit  trade  to-day  had  these  goods  always 
been  packed  in  3-cwt.  cases?  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  none  of  those  trades  would 
have  developed  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  have  done,  had  those  articles  not  been 
packed  in  reasonable  size  packages. 

94522—3* 
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There  is  scarcely  a  fishmonger  who  will  ever  be  induced  to  buy  a  3  cwt.  or  3£  cwt. 
case  of  salmon  or  halibut;  the  risk  is  too  great.  Consequently  there  is  no  end  of 
trouble  to  the  wholesaler  in  having  to  weigh  out  one  or  two  fish  at  a  time,  of  having 
all  the  best  picked  out  of  a  case,  and  having  all  the  worst  thrown  on  his  hands,  and 
as  the  fishmonger  cannot  buy  a  case  he  confines  his  buying  to  the  limits  of  his  orders, 
or,  perhaps  a  little  more.  Moreover,  there  is  no  inducement  to  buy  a  case  because  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  packers  in  Canada  mark  only  the  bare  weights  on  the 
case,  such  weights  usually  including  the  weight  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
ice  around  the  fish.  Consequently,  if  a  fishmonger  buys  a  whole  case,  even  at  id.  or 
Id.  a  pound  less,  he  finds  he  is  perhaps  10  pounds  or  15  pounds  short  in  weight,  and 
gets  all  the  faulty  fish,  and  so  is  actually  money  out  of  pocket  by  his  enterprise. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  would  be  certain  greatly  to  increase  demand 
among  fishmongers  and  ultimately  increase  public  demand,  if  smaller  cases,  such  as  a 
half  cwt.  for  small  fish,  and  1  cwt.  for  large  fish,  were  used.  Uniform  weights  per 
case  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  all  concerned,  and  liberal  weights  should  be 
given.  In  fact,  cases  should  always  contain  a  few  pounds  overweight  rather  than 
under.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  induce  a  fishmonger  to  speculate  in  buying  a 
case  of  salmon  rather  than  one  or  two  fish.  Having  bought  a  case  he  would  be  bound 
to  try  >and  push  it  with  good  results  to  the  development  of  the  trade.  If  once  this 
trade  could  be  established  on  the  basis  of  selling  by  the  case,  the  trade  would  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds." 

POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  of  the  above  three  features  have  been 
touched  upon  in  previous  reports  made  by  this  ofiice  on  the  frozen  salmon  trade,  and 
undoubtedly  the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  established  demand  for  the  article  is 
a  chief  obstacle  in  the  progress  of  the  business,  and  in  the  same  way  as  formerly  some 
butchers  used  to  substitute  Australian  mutton  for  what  was  sold  under  the  descrip- 
tion, and  charged  at  the  price,  of  the  home-bred  article,  much  of  the  frozen  salmon 
which  is  retailed  to  the  public  is  passed  off  as  Scotch  or  Dutch,  the  fishmonger  pocket- 
ing the  difference  in  price. 

It  also  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  frozen  salmon  which  is  sold  as  "  frozen 
salmon  "  finds  its  way  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding  houses,  where  its  identity 
is  completely  lost. 

ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  Tabor  holds  the  view  that  a  campaign  of  advertising,  in  which  both  the 
United  Kingdom  importers  and  Canadian  shippers  should  join,  would  greatly  assist 
to  establish  the  trade  upon  a  firm  basis. 

While  this  suggestion  certainly  deserves  thorough  investigation  and  consideration, 
because  action  of  this  kind,  combined  with  other  missionary  enterprise,  has  undoubtedly 
popularized  in  this  country  many  articles  of  food  previously  little  known,  from  a 
Canadian  point  of  view,  it  seems  necessary  to  establish  the  certainty  that  the  trade 
can  be  made  permanently  profitable. 

PRESENT  TIME  OPPORTUNE. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  United  Kingdom  has  almost  unequalled  supplies 
of  fish  of  all  kinds  at  its  very  doors,  while  in  the  case  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef, 
mutton  and  lamb,  the  quantity  of  the  home-bred  article  is  admittedly  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  the  population,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  from  abroad. 

However,  the  present  time  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  building  up  the  trade, 
because  with  receipts  of  fresh  fish  steadily  falling,  the  shortage  must  be  replaced  from 
somewhere,  and  if  advantage  is  taken  to  introduce  and  popularize  salmon  and  certain 
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other  fish  which  under  ordinary  conditions  are  too  expensive  for  the  middle  and  labour- 
ing classes,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  has  been  experienced  in  other  cases,  that  a  demand 
may  be  created  which  can  be  maintained  permanently  if  properly  cultivated. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  speakers  confirmed  Mr.  Tabor's  criti- 
cism that  what  they  described  as  "  the  enormous  packages  "  in  which  the  fish  is  sent 
over,  had  greatly  prejudiced  the  trade,  and  that  another  unfavourable  factor  is  the 
«onstant  shortage  of  weights,  in  which  connection  one  speaker  suggested  that  "  it 
would  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  fish  to  find  it  in  certain  instances  2  to  3  pounds 
•ver  instead  of  5  pounds  short." 

A  prominent  New  Zealand  produce  agent  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  which  attended 
the  frozen  meat  trade  until  the  commodity  h>ad  been  graded  and  sorted  thoroughly  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  customers  in  Great  Britain. 


CANADIAN  LUMBER  FOR  FRANCE. 

The  following  memorandum  on  the  question  of  the  importation  of  Canadian 
lumber  into  France  was  prepared  by  a  wholesale  lumber  firm  in  Havre,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Paris. 
This  article  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  lumber  exporters,  who  appear  to 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  just  now  of  opening  up  a  large  trade  with  Prance  and 
replacing  the  lumber  formerly  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway : — 

THE  FRENCH  LUMBER  MARKET. 

The  firm  in  question,  as  is  the  case  with  all  French  concerns  known  as  dealers  in 
lumber  from  the  Baltic,  is  exclusively  interested  in  the  importation  and  sale  of  lumber 
for  building  purposes.  Their  requirements  have  been  so  far  entirely  taken  care  of  by 
importing  Baltic  lumber,  that  is  to  say  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Bussia.  The  articles  of  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  timber  from 
Sweden  or  Russia  are  the  type  of  contract  acceptable.  The  only  difference  between  the 
contract  in  Sweden  and  that  in  Russia  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  stipulates  prices 
f.o.b.  and  the  latter  c.i.f.  quotations. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  CONTRACT. 

The  principal  clauses  are  as  follows : — 

Standard  of  sale — Petrograd  standard  (165  English  cubic  feet). 


Dimensions. 

Thickness 

and 

width  in  English 

inches,  as  follows — 

4x9 

21  x 

61 

11  x  9 

1x9 

3  x  11 

21  x 

6 

li  x  8 

1x8 

3x9 

2  x 

6 

11  x  7 

1x7 

3x8 

2  x 

5 

11  x  6 

1x6 

3x7 

2  x 

41 

11  x  41 

1x5 

2|  x  7 

2  x 

4 

11  x  4 

1  x  41 
1x4 

Length — In  metric  figures,  i.e.,  from  33  by  33  centimetres. 

Price — In  francs  of  pounds  sterling  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  determined  by  the  con- 
tract, c.i.f.  as  mentioned  above. 

PAYMENT. 

Payments  by  draft  accepted  by  the  buyer,  against  documents  at  3  days'  sight, 
without  discount  of  2£  per  cent,  or  at  4  months,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer.  These  con- 
ditions imply  great  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  teller  and  were  very  liberally  offered 
by  the  Baltic  exporters,  which  explains  their  almost  complete  capture  of  the  lumber 
trade  in  northern  and  western  Europe. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

Grades  1  and  2  are  equivalent  to  grades  of  sale  in  France  known  as  Joiners  1  and 
Good  Joiners  2.  Grades  3  and  4  are  similar  to  the  grades  of  sale  in  France  known  as 
Good  Scaffoldings  and  Scaffoldings. 

Canadian  lumber  is  not  unknown  in  France.  At  the  time  of  sailing  vessels  the 
importation  was  even  very  active,  thanks  to  the  higher  rates  of  freight  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  lumber  in  naval  construction.  As  soon  as  the  use  of  iron  began  with  the 
appearance  of  steam  vessels,  these  favourable  conditions  disappeared.  As  shipbuilders 
seldom  used  mast  riggings  and  freight  by  steam  vessels  between  Canada  and  France 
was  unable  to  compete  longer  with  the  very  low  rates  charged  for  charter  between 
Baltic  ports  and  France,  this  trade  stopped. 

COMMERCIAL  SUPREMACY  OF  SWEDEN. 

Moreover,  at  the  same  period,  Swedish  exporters,  with  the  encouragement  of  their 
Government  and  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  daring  which  must  be  admitted,  laid  plans 
for  the  utilization  of  their  forests,  the  enlarged  production  of  their  sawmills  and  the 
extending  of  their  banking  system,  and  thus  secured  the  complete  mastery  of  the  trade 
in  building  timber  in  all  the  countries  located  on  the  North  sea,  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  western  Mediterranean. 

Canadian  imports  into  France  were  reduced  to  the  appearance  in  French  ports  of 
small  consignments  in  the  years  in  which  the  Baltic  production  was  inferior  to  the 
needs  of  the  general  consumption.  One  of  the  other  reasons  for  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  this  production  over  that  of  Canada  is  the  organization  adopted  by  the 
Swedish  sawmills  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 

AGENTS  IN  PARIS. 

These  Swedish  sawmills  are  represented  in  France  by  general  agents  residing  in 
Paris,  who  cover  from  there  all  the  French  ports.  These  agents  deal  either  on  behalf 
of  the  sawmills,  or  in  their  own  name,  and  guarantee  to  the  buyer  the  execution  of  the 
contract.  This  habit  of  applying  to  Paris  agents  has  become  such  an  established 
custom  with  lumber  importers  in  France,  that  the  few  deals  in  Canadian  lumber  which 
have  been  transacted  have  been  arranged  through  these  agents,  who  add  to  their 
Swedish  business  the  representation  of  English  concerns  in  London  or  Liverpool. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Few  cases  are  known  where  deals  have  been  closed  direct  between  Canadian  lumber 
mills  and  French  importers.  If  producers  in  the  Dominion  desire  to  extend  their 
connections  with  France,  they  would  have  every  interest  in  opening  agencies  in  Paris. 
These  relations  can  all  the  better  be  developed  as  the  difficulties  of  importing  Baltic 
lumber  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  induced  French  lumber  dealers  to  renew 
their  relations  with  Canada.  Moreover,  after  hostilities  cease  the  requirements  in 
construction  lumber  will  certainly  be  considerable  and  will  exceed  the  Baltic  produc- 
tion, especially  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  port  of  Kiga  which  exported  yearly  nearly 
one-fourth  of  this  lumber,  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  forests  of  its  back  country 
have  been  destroyed  by  war ;  that  sentiments  which  were  dormant  have  been  awakened 
by  our  mutual  trialfe  and  co-operation,  adding  new  life  to  the  old  sympathy  which  has 
united  France  and  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  spruce  lumber  of  quite  superior  grade,  Canadian  fir  cannot 
compete  in  France  with  other  varieties  of  lumber  known  as  Riga,  and  will  thus  always 
have  to  be  quoted  at  prices  slightly  lower  than  lumber  from  Sweden. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  markf* 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  16,  1916 : — 


Cheese— 

Bristol   98/  102/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   97/  101/ 

London   98/  100/ 

Glasgow   102/ 

Butter- 
Bristol   146/  150/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  m 

London   -  - 

Glasgow     -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     88/  92/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..    86/  92/ 

London   89/  95/ 

Glasgow    90/  93/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol      -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   73/  79/  „ 

London  

Glasgow   -  -  „ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   91/  94/ 

London     92/  9(5/ 

^•lastfow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  19,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  , 

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   .  . . .   Cwt. 

Mutton  ,   it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   i 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon                                    . . . .   m 

Beef    .'. . .   H 

Hams     ii 

Pork  ,  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    H 

Margarine       u 

Cheese       m 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     m 

ii    cream  ,  i 

ii    condensed    n 

H    preserved,  other  kinds   u 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game     n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   » 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   . .  .. 

Wheatmeal  and  flour    h 

Barley   n 

Oats   it 

Peas  ,   it 

Beans  ,  ,   n 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  i 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   .-   ii 

Pears   n 

Hay.  Ton. 

Hops    Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 

1916. 

48 

10 

28 

157,131 
110,128 
9,072 

81,132 
65  586 
11,617 

11,102 

12,213 

151,485 
600 
32,961 
2,923 

145,891 
1,533 
23,264 
921 

2.690 
24,633 

823 
15,323 

70,833s 
30,624 
40,136 

52,940 
46,951 
33,191 

54 
17,210 
752 
228,127 
20,841 
1,117 

25,155 

156,396 
53,021 
218 

10,077 
61,570 

5,551 
24,722 

1,094,500 
281,800 
244,900 
280,100 
30,670 
13,490 
839,900 

1,515,800 
200,800 
145,600 
322,800 
32,067 
58,140 
532,900 

77,305 

365 

23,959' 
1,598 
25 

4,606 

5,197 
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CANADIAN  MOTOR  CARS  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  which  states  that  a  leading  established  firm  in 
Australia  with  branches  throughout  the  country  and  reputed  to  be  financially  strong 
desire  the  sole  agency  for  Australia  of  a  medium  priced  Canadian  motor  car,  together 
with  an  agency  for  a  commercial  chassis.  They  request  to  be  supplied  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  lowest  aboard  prices,  agreement  proposals,  and  catalogues.  They  also 
recommend  that  manufacturers  should  send  sample  cars  with  right  hand  drive  on 
consignment  to  Melbourne.  In  the  event  of  loss  on  realization  should  the  cars  not 
prove  satisfactory  for  the  Australian  market  the  firm  in  question  will  share  equally 
with  the  manufacturers.  The  name  and  address  of  the  above  firm  together  with  copy 
of  report  on  their  standing  will  be  furnished  to  interested  Canadian  manufacturers 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File 
A-640). 


MARKET  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR  IN  INDIA. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Department,  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Special  Trade 
Commissioner,  states  that  a  Bombay  lumber  house  is  very  desirous  of  opening  up 
connections  with  a  suitable  firm  of  exporters  of  Douglas  fir.  They  would  prefer  to 
deal  with  a  firm  of  brokers  rather  than  with  saw-mills.  This  firm  who  wish  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply  are  important  importers  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  railroad  and  Government  business  throughout  India.  Financial  references  can  be 
given  and  an  inquirer  may  secure  information  as  to  their  financial  standing  from 
the  National  Bank  of  India.  Canadians  who  may  be  interested  in  exporting  timber 
to  this  market  may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  by  applying 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1499). 


SUPPLIES  FOR  BRITISH  BEDSTEAD  MANUFACTURERS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  items  which  have  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
from  time  to  time  relative  to  the  requirements  of  British  bedstead  manufacturers,. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  has  forwarded  the  following  sam- 
ples to  the  Department: — 

Steel  angles,  1-inch  by  12-inch  gauge;  l-|-inch  by  12-inch  gauge;  1^-inch  by 
12-inch  gauge;  lf-inch  by  12-inch  gauge;  li-inch  and  lf-inch  .can  also  be  taken  in 
10-inch  and  11-inch  gauge. 

Close  joint  cased  brass  tubes  f-inch  and  |-inch;  also  brazed  brass  tube  £-inch. 

Mild  steel  rounds  t^-inch,  I -inch,  ^-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch,  1-inch,  1^-inch. 

Steel  hoops  in  bundles  of  cut  lengths :  sizes,  1-inch  by  19-inch  and  20-inch  gauge ; 
12 -inch  by  18-inch  and  19-inch  gauge,  lf-inch  by  18-inch  and  19-inch  gauge,  2-inch 
by  17-inch  and  18-inch  gauge. 

Ball  vases  in  l^-inch,  1^-inch,  lf-inch,  2-inch,  2^-inch,  2§-inch. 

Galvanized  springs,  also  coppered  and  electroplated  springs  for  mattresses. 
Coiled  helicon  black  wire  spring. 
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Large  quantities  of  these  goods  are  now  being  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  United  ibtates.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
supplies,  samples  should  be  submitted,  writes  Mr.  Ray,  as  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that 
importing  bedstead  manufacturers  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  The  samples 
referred  to  above  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-2010). 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  ITALY. 

The  following  summary  of  an  article  published  in  the  Milan  II  Sole,  under  date 
of  January  25,  1916,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  timber  trade  of 
Italy,  has  been  received  at  the  Department.  As  the  article  in  question  shows  the 
present  situation  in  the  Italian  lumber  trade  and  the  approaching  crisis  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  imports  from  Austria,  its  more  interesting  features  are  reproduced  here- 
with : — 

ITALIAN  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  appreciate  the  grave  crisis  by  which  the  national  market  for  resinous  timber 
is  now  affected,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  imports,  as  compared  with 
the  production  and  consumption,  and  of  the  prices  before  and  during  the  war.  For 
this  purpose  some  recent  data  compiled  by  the  Institute  Superiore  Forestale  (National 
Forestry  Institute)  of  Florence  are  available: — 

In  an  average  year  Italy's  requirements  of  resinous  wood  were  supplied  as  follows : 

Cubic  mejtr'e®,* 

National  production   500,000 

Imports   3,000,000 

Consumption   3,500,000 

*  1  cubic  metres 35'31  cubic  feet. 

PRESENT  CRISIS. 

The  present  crisis  is  explained  by  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  Imports  have  been  reduced,  in  fact  they  have  almost  ceased,  since  the  war. 

2.  National  production  is  insufficient  to  take  the  place  of  imports. 

3.  There  is  an  increased  consumption  for  the  army  and  national  industries  with 
diminishing,  and  almost  exhausted  stocks. 

4.  Prices  are  three  times  as  high  for  the  consumer  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

NORMAL  IMPORTS  OF  COMMON  SAWN  WOOD. 

The  Customs  classification  of  common  wood  comprises  wood  of  all  species  of  plants, 
European  or  non-European,  resinous  or  non-resinous,  except  the  wood  of  certain 
exotic  plants,  defined  as  cabinetmakers'  wood. 

Common  wood  is  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  Common  wood,  rough  or  simply  split  or  rough  hewn  or  squared  with  the  axe. 

2.  Common  wood  squared  with  the  saw  or  sawn  in  lengths. 

Most  of  the  imports  are  sawn  wood;  rough  timber  was  imported  almost  entirely 
from  those  valleys  whose  heights  Austria  retained  in  1866;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alpine  watershed  where  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  lie,  the  situation  of  the  woods 
as  regards  transport,  and  the  river  system  running  its  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
currents  of  importation  into  Italy,  make  it  necessary  to  saw  the  timber  before  it  is 
imported,  to  reduce  its  height  and  volume  and  increase  its  value. 
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The  Customs  statistics  take  the  timber  in  the  stage  of  transport  and  consequently 
classify  it  by  weight. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  COMMON  SAWN  WOOD. 

Period—  Quintals.* 

1907-1911  average  annual   12,560,000 

1912    12,035,000 

19!3 "   11,583,000 


IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

During  the  period  of  1907-1911,  sawn  timber  was  imported  from  the  following 
countries  (average  annually)  : — 

Quintals.* 


Austria-Hungary   9,705,000 

United  States   1,538,000 

Rumania   588,000 

Russia   138,000 

Other  countries   591,000 


Total   12,560,000 


IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  PLACE  OF  IMPORT. 


To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  disturbance  created  by  the  war  in  the  ordinary 
currents  of  importation  it  will  be  enough  to  take  the  imports  of  common  sawn  wood  for 
1913  at  the  various  frontiers.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  by  land  almost  all  the  timber 
arrived  at  the  old  frontier  of  Venetia  and  by  sea,  that  over  one-third  was  discharged 
in  parts  of  the  Adriatic. 


Total  from  all 

Place  of  Arrival —  Countries. 

Quintals.* 

1.  By  land   5,890,000 

Of  which  the  imports  at  the  old  frontier 

of  Venetia  were   5,600,000 

2.  By  sea   5,693,000 

Of   which   the    imports    per  Adriatic 

ports  were   1,375,000 

3.  By  sea  and  land   11,583,000 


From 
Austria-Hungary. 
Quintals.* 
5,757,000 

5,591,000 
3,283,000 

1,285,000 
9,040,000 


IMPORTS  IN  NORMAL  TIMES. 


The  curve  of  the  imports  for  1913,  a  normal  year,  is  characterized  by  a  salient 
from  spring  to  summer  reaching  its  height  in  the  month  of  June,  and  declining  in 
autumn,  after  a  pause  in  July. 

In  1914,  however,  after  the  first  seven  months  of  peace,  the  imports  in  August 
and  September  fell  considerably  during  mobilization,  and  went  up  again  during 
November  and  December,  when  the  prohibition  of  the  export  from  Austria  was  sus- 
pended. 

In  1915  during  the  five  months  before  the  Italian  war,  imports  from  Austria 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing. 

With  the  stoppage  of  imports  of  timber  from  Rumania  and  Russia,  with  Sweden 
and  Norway  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  West  Europe,  Switzerland  had  to  increase 
tenfold  her  slender  export  of  sawn  timber  to  Italy;  but  this  only  represents  four  or 
five  per  cent  of  Italy's  normal  importation.  Thus  the  war  has  not  only  stopped  imports 
from  Austria,  but  has  reduced  imports  from  other  countries  to  a  very  trifling  figure, 
even  as  compared  with  normal  times. 

Italy's  normal  production  of  resinous  timber. 

Detailed  inquiries  made  in  Venetia  last  year  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  annual  volume  of  resinous  timber  growing  in  Italian  forests  is  about  500,000 
cubic  metres  of  round  timber,  of  which  two-thirds  is  in  Venetia  and  Lombardy. 

*  1  quintal  =  112  pounds. 
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Kemembering  that  over  one-fourth  of  this  volume  is  lost  in  sawing;  that  a  part, 
however  small,  is  consumed  locally  in  the  valleys  where  it  is  produced,  one  must  con- 
clude that  lumber  merchants  are  correct  in  their  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  Italian- 
grown  timber  towards  the  total  consumption  is  very  small  indeed. 

THE  FELLING  OF  ITALIAN  TIMBER  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  war  zone  which  normally  supplied  about  three-fifths  of  the  resinous  timber 
produced  in  Italy  has  in  1915  yielded  a  very  scanty  contribution  towards  the  require- 
ments of  national  industries,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  of  means  of  transport. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  RESINOUS  TIMBER  IN  ITALY. 

In  an  ordinary  year  practically  four  months'  stock  of  timber  was  maintained  by 
the  wholesale  merchants,  and  three  months'  stock  by  the  retailers.  These  stocks  have 
been  much  reduced  during  1915. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  consumption  for  military  purposes,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  Abruzzi  earthquake.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  a  great  falling-off  in 
the  requirements  of  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  building  trade,  and  for  public  works. 

On  the  whole  consumption  has  decreased  considerably. 

THE  PRICE  OF  FIR  TIMBER  BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  WAR. 

In  the  Wholesale  Import  Trade. 

Prices  per  rail  of  planks,  and  boards  of  four  metres  length,  and  of  the  usual  width 
and  thickness,  at  the  old  frontier  of  Venetia,  current  in  the  early  months  of  1914, 
compared  with  the  prices  of  September,  1915,  at  the  port  of  Genoa,  the  most  important 
market  at  the  present  critical  moment  for  imported  timber  are  as  follows: — 

The  1914  prices  have  been  obtained  from  an  important  firm  of  Milan,  and  the 
1915  prices  from  the  Bourse  quotations  of  the  Genoa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Firs. 
Prices  in  Lire 

per  cubic  metre         September,  Increase. 
Species.  1st  Months  of  1914.  1915.  Total.  Percent. 

Planks  (second  quality)   49  138  89  281 

Morali  (boards)   48  133  85  277 

Pitch-pine  (discharged  into  railway  truck  at  Genoa.) 

Planks   70  158  88  225 

Beams   60  150  90  250 

1  lire  =19*3  cents  in  Canadian  currency. 
1  cubic  metre  —  35*31  cubic  feet. 

The  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  was,  therefore,  fixed  in  September, 
1915,  at  a  price  almost  triple  that  of  early  in  1914,  and  the  quantity  offered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  did  not  represent  one-half  of  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  demanded 
at  the  1914  prices. 

With  freights  from  North  America  at  something  like  from  80  to  100  lire  per  cubic 
metre,  the  situation  is  alarming  for  the  trade. 

PRICES  OF  FIR  TIMBER  IN  THE  INTERIOR. 

In  normal  times  with  open  frontiers  and  free  competition,  the  prices  in  the  saw- 
mills of  the  Alpine  valleys  were  controlled  by  import  prices.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  military  authorities  in  the  war  zones,  transport  and  restrictions,  the 
increase  in  price  in  September,  1915,  has  not  been  over  50  per  cent.  Thus  in  the 
valleys  of  the  war  zone  various  artificial  markets  have  been  created  where  prices  are 
still  low,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  military  authorities. 

NOTES  ON  CONSUMPTION  OF  FIR  TIMBER. 

(1)  The  army  has  consumed  almost  all  the  available  timber  of  the  Alpine  valleys 
in  1915  and  in  addition  has  made  large  purchases  from  importers. 

(2)  National  industries  are  nearing  payment  of  prices  triple  those  reigning  before 
the  war. 
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(3)  Saw-mills  in  the  valleys  of  the  war  zone  owing  to  military  requisitions  at 
normal  prices  have  been  deprived  of  the  profits  which  they  would  have  earned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cessation  of  imports.  Thus  there  is  no  stimulus  on  them  to  maintain 
or  increase  their  output. 

(4)  Lumber  dealers  who  deliver  logs  to  the  saw-mills  have  been  hampered  by 
scarcity  of  labour  and  of  means  of  transport. 

(5)  The  owners  of  the  pine  woods  have  been  similarly  affected  and  have  no  induce- 
ment to  sell  for  felling. 

The  consequences  are: — 

(a)  Diminished  production  of  timber  in  woods  where  timber  is  cut  at  normal 
times,  and  practically  no  production  in  woods  badly  situated  and  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains which  would  not  pay  in  ordinary  times  with  low  prices. 

(b)  The  Communes  and  Local  Boards  which  own  most  of  the  woods  of  the  Alps 
have  not  benefited  as  they  might  have  done  had  there  been  no  requisitions,  but  have 
actually  lost,  whereas  the  Government  has  enjoyed  artificially  low  prices. 


PROPOSED  MEASURES. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  timber  for  the  whole  period  of  the  uncertain 
duration  of  the  war,  and  for  the  first  year  of  peace,  for  Austrian  stocks  are  also  being 
exhausted,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  will  be  renewed  by  fresh  cuttings  during 
the  war,  and  the  year  is  a  short  enough  time  to  allow  for  the  long  period  between  the 
decision  to  fell  the  trees  and  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  timber  in  planks  and 
beams.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  prices  will  remain  high  during  the 
whole  of  that  period. 

TIMBER  FOR  CURRENT  YEAR 

How  much  timber  should  be  provided  in  1916?  The  consumption  of  a  normal 
year  (1913)  was  3,500,000  cubic  metres;  we  might  estimate  the  requirements  for  1916 
at  at  least  2,000,000,  which  might  be  provided  as  follows : — 

Cubic  metres. 


A.  Ordinary  cuttings  in  Italy   500,000 

B.  Extraordinary  and  new  cuttings  in  Italy   500,000 

C.  Cuttings  of  non-resinous  trees  to  substitute  resinous  timber.  .  500,000 

D.  To  be  imported   500,000 


Total   2,000,000 


IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  FOR  1914. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  timber  into  Italy  in  1914 : — 


1.  Common  Wood,  rough  or  trimmed —  Tons.       Value  in  Lire. 

Austria   111,507  8,363,025 

Switzerland   11,333  849,975 

Germany   9,724  729,300 

France   7,535  565,050 

Japan   3,446  258,450 

United  States   3,240  243,000 

Other  countries   8,874  665,550 


Total  imports   155,658  11,674,350 

Imports  in  1913   189,497  13,833,281 


Common  Wood,  squared  or  sawn  in  lengths — 

Austria   721,454  79,359,940 

United  States   160,652  17,671,720 

Rumania   24,295  2,672,450 

Russia   14,505  1,595,550 

Dutch  East  Indies   8,543  939,730 

Switzerland   5,600  616,000 

Argentina   3,988  438,680 

Germany   3,846  423,060 

Other  countries   17,820  1,960,200 


Totals  

Totals  in  1913 


960,703 
1,158,328 


105,677,330 
115,832,800 
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IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  INTO  ITALY,  JANUARY  1  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1915 

1.  Common  Wood,  rough  or  trimmed —  Tons. 

Switzerland   10,651 

Austria   4,729 

Germany   3,062 

France   2,270 

United  States   121 

Other  countries   1,491 

Totals   22,324 

2.  Common  Wood,  squared  or  sawn  in  lengths —  Tons. 

United  States   48,297 

Austria   47,895 

Switzerland   43,998 

Germany   6,203 

Sweden   3,037 

France   1,326 

Dutch  East  Indies   1,034 

Other  countries   9,173 

Totals   160,963  17,705,930 


Value  in  Lire. 
Not  specified. 


1,674,300 

Value  in  Lire. 
Not  specified. 


WOODS  IMPORTED. 


The  following  are  the  principal  imports  of  timber  into  Italy  in  1914,  classified  by 
nature  of  wood : — 


Fir  .  . 

Larch  

Beech  

Pitch-pine  

Oak  

Pine  

Cedar  

Maple  

Poplar  

Telegraph  poles. 
Railway  sleepers. 
Total  


or  Trimmed. 

Squared  or  Sawn. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

113,600 

744,500 

858,100 

12,900 

64,800 

77,700 

10,900 

64,600 

74,500 

32,500 

32,500 

600 

16,800 

17,400 

2,800 

100 

2,900 

400 

100 

500 

400 

400 

300 

50 

350 

9,000 

9,000 

4,100 

4,100 

157,500 

960,700 

1,115,400 

TIMBER  PRICES. 

The  following  are  the  timber  prices  at  Genoa  on  January  26,  1916,  taken  from 
II  Sole  of  January  27,  1916:— 

Pitch-pine  (sawn)  free  into  railway  wagon  at  port: — 
Beams,  from  lire  175  to  200  per  cubic  metre. 
Planks  (from  25  m/m  thickness),  lire  190  to  200. 

Dried  planks,  thickness  25-28  m/m,  width  105  m/m,  lire  4.90  to  5.20  per 
square  metre. 

Fir  (sawn)  free  into  railway  truck  at  port — 

Planks,  second  quality,  thickness  20-50  m/m,  lire  150  to  160  per  cubic  metre. 
Boards,  lire  135  to  140  per  cubic  metre. 

On  account  of  high  freights  the  market  is  rising. 

TIMBER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  are  the  total  imports  of  all  classes  of  timber  imported  in  1914  from 

the  United  States : — 

Common  wood,  squared  or  sawn  in  lengths   160,652  tons.  Value  17,671,720  lire. 

"  rough  or  simply  trimmed  with  the 

axe   3,240  "  "  243,000  " 

"  in  strips    for    veneering,  less  than 

2  mm.  thickness   8  "  "  544  " 

Cabinet  wood  (unsawn)   3,934  "  "  130,119  " 

Staves   5,678  "  "  1,169,668  " 

Oars,  poles  and  supports   519  "  "  7,785  " 


Total   174,031     "  "  19,222,836 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORT. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  letter  from  the  H.M.  Consul  at  Milan  which  accompanies 
this  memorandum,  that  there  is  a  ready  market  in  Italy  for  timber  during  the  war  for 
Canadian  exporters  who  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  now 
offering.  Even  should  Italy,  subsequently  to  the  war,  resume  her  imports  of  timber 
from  Austria,  there  should  still  be  a  market  in  Italy  for  North  American  timber  even 
in  times  of  peace,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  exported  153,800 
tons  of  sawn  timber  to  Italy  (about  12A  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  sawn  timber). 
H.M.  Consul  at  Milan  also  states  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  attend  to  any  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  re  this  subject  from  Canadian  firms.  (A  list  of  Italian  timber 
importers  and  merchants,  with  tiheir  addresses,  has  also  come  to  hand,  which  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  April.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies : — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,  Mahura, 
April  12 ;  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  April  12. 

China. 

Hong  Kong — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services:  From  Vancouver,  Empress  of 
Asia,  April  20. ' 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian'  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Mahura, 
April  12 ;  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  April  12. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — -Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Mahura,  April  12;  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  April  12. 

Japan. 

Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services:  From  Van- 
couver, Empress  of  Asia,  April  20. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Mahura,  April  12;  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  April  12. 

Philippines. 

.  Manila — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services:  From  Vancouver,  Empress  of  Asia, 
April  20. 
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PAPER  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  connection  with  the  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  paper  and  paper- 
making  materials  into  the  United  Kingdom  (to  which  reference  was  made  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  Nos.  632  and  633),  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has  made  the  following 
announcement : — 

"  'With  reference  to  the  proclamation  issued  yesterday  prohibiting  the  importation 
amongst  other  articles  of  paper,  wood-pulp  and  other  paper-making  materials,  it  is 
announced  that  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  issue  a  commission  to  grant  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  such  quantity  or  such  proportion  of  these  goods  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  to  arrange  for  the  importation  of  this 
quantity  or  proportion  and  for  1ihe  distribution  of  the  imports  among  papermakers 
and  paper-users  on  such  terms  as  may  appear  to  the  commission  to  be  equitable. 

His  Majesty  has  further  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve 
upon  the  commission: — 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

Sir  Bowland  Bailey,  C.B.,  I.S.O.,  M.V.O. 

George  Brown,  Esq. 

W.  Thomas  Hazell,  Esq. 

James  Jeremiah,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Macmillan,  Kt. 

Sir  Walter  Nugent,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Ernest  Parke,  Esq. 

Oswald  Partington,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Albert  Beed,  Esq. 

The  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  Bart,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  John  Singleton  demons  will  act  as  secretary  to  the  commission,  and 
all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Central  House,  Kingsway,  W.C." 
With  reference  to  the  above  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  remarks  that: — 
"  It  has,  of  course,  never  been  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  stop 
altogether  the  importation  of  the  goods  which  your  commission  will  deal,  but  only  that 
the  power  to  give  or  withhold  licenses  should  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  hitherto  imported.  After  careful  con- 
sideration the  Government  have  decided  to  fix  the  percentage  reduction  in  importa- 
tion for  the  present  at  33  J  per  cent." 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Beports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain : — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 
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Liverpool:  Sale  March  6.  One  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  Ontario  apples 
ex  ss.  Sicilian,  and  eighty  barrels  ex  ss.  Claugliton  sold.  Baldwins  (slight  bronze), 
29s  for  No.  1,  26s  for  No.  2,  and  21s  6d  for  No.  3;  Ben  Davis,  25s  for  No.  1,  23s  Gd 
for  No.  2,  and  17s  9d  for  No.  3;  Maine  Baldwins,  24s  to  26s,  and  Ben  Davis,  22s  to  24s; 
New  York  Baldwins  30a  to  32s,  Greenings  29s  t  >  32s,  Golden  Russet  27s,  and  Bon 
Davis  27s  Gd.  Oregon  Newtowns  in  boxes  (size  125  to  103)  lis  9d  to  12s  3d;  (size  175 
to  200)  lis  Gd;  (size  210  to  250)  9s  9d  to  10s.  These  prices  are_for  "  C  "  grade.  Dock 
(•(digestion  is  delaying  discharging. 

Liverpool:  Sale  March  8.  Ontario  apples  ex  sr.  Claugliton  still  only  partly  dis- 
charged on  account  of  congestion.  Some  fruit  wasted.  Only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
barrels  offered.  No.  1  Baldwin  26s  bid*  No.  2's  24s  bid;*  No.  3's  20s  bid*  Belle- 
flowers  (very  wasty)  5s  Gd ;  Maine  Baldwins  22s  to  2Gs,  and  Ben  Davis  24s  to  25s. 

*  The  term  "bid'7  indicates  that  the  fruit  was  withdrawn. 

London.  Sale  March  9.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha  offered.  Many  bar- 
rels of  faulty  Baldwins,  the  fruit  being  evidently  past  its  season.  Ben  Davis,  Stark, 
and  Golden  Russets  very  fair.  Discharge  proceeding  slowly.  -Prices  for  good  stock: 
No.  1  Baldwins  17s  to  19s  6d,  No.  2's  16s  to  19s,  No.  3's  12s  to  14s  6d,  large  3's  15s 
to  16s  Gd;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  28s  to  30s,  No.  2's  23s  to  26s,  No.  3's  20s  to  22s,  large 
3's  23s  to  26s;  No.  1  Starks  20s  to  21s,  No.  2's  18s  to  19s,  No.  3's  14s  to  15s  6d,  large 
3's  15s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  16s  to  17s,  No.  2's  14s  to  15s  6d,  No.  3's  12s  to  14s,  large 
3's  15s;  a  few  Spies  at  25s  for  No.  1,  21s  for  No.  2,  and  17s  6d  for  No.  3. 

Liverpool:  'Sale-  March  10.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Claugliton.  No.  1  Baldwins 
(slight  'bronze)  27s  6d,  No.  2's  26s,  No.  3's  20s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  24  to  25s,  No.  2's  23s; 
No.  3  Spies  20s  8d,  Belleflowers  (very  wasty)  6s  3d.  New  York  State  Golden  Russets 
25s  to  27s;  Maine  Baldwins  24s  to  28s.  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  in  boxes  (size 
125  to  163')  14s  to  14s  6d;  (size  96  to  113)  13®  Gd. 


SHIPPING  NOTES. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  notified  shippers  not  to  consign  goods  for  third 
parties  to  Consuls  abroad  unless  expressly  authorized,  nor  to  send  them  bills  of  lading 
or  invoices  for  delivery  to  consignees  or  others.  Canadian  shippers  will  please  take 
notice  of  the  above. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  March  10  a  Proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  after  the 
13th  March,  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved  fruits, 
except  currants.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  such  fruits  which  are  the  products 
of  dominions  and  colonies  nor  to  fruits  imported  under  licenses  given  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
60T,  ©11,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621,  624,  626,  631  and  633'.  Further  amendments  and  addi- 
tions to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  heading  "  Haematite  pig-iron  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted 
therefor  the  heading: — 

Pig-iron  of  the  following  descriptions: — 

(a)  Pig-iron  containing  less  than  0-1  per  cent  of  phosphorous,  including 
haematite  pig-iron; 

(b)  All  other  pig-iron  containing  more  than  0-1  per  cent  of  phosphorous,  but 
less  than  1-5  per  cent  of  silicon  together  with  less  than  0-09  per  cent  of 
sulphur. 

(2)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations : — 

Cerium,  oxide  and  salts  of; 

Cerium  and  its  alloys  (except  ferro-cerium) ; 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy; 

Sugar,  unrefined. 

(3)  That  the  heading  "  Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire,  and  diamonds 
prepared  for  use  therein,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to 
all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be 
deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for 
drawing  wire,  and  diamonds  prepared  for  use  therein." 

(4)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Ferro-cerium. 

(5)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Bleaching  powder ; 

Fruit,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved  in  any  way,  and  nuts  used  as  fruit; 
Oleaginous  kernels,  nuts,  and  seeds,  such  as  are  not  already  prohibited  to  be 
exported  to  any  destination. 

(6)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  good's  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations: — 

Carbon  electrodes  for  electric  furnaces; 
Petroleum  coke. 
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(7)  That  the  heading  "  Capsicum  and  oleo-resin  of  capsicum  "  in  the  list  of  goods 
the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  there 
be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Oleo-resin  of  capsicum." 

(8)  That  the  heading  "  Bladders,  casing  and  sausage  skins,"  in  the  list  of  goods 
the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations'  abroad  other  than  British 
Possession  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the 
heading  "  Bladders,  guts,  casings  and  sausage  skins." 

(9)  That  the  heading  "  Bones  for  manure,  dissolved  bones,  bone  flour,  bone  meal 
and  T^one  ash,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all 
-destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted, 
and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Bones,  in  any  form,  whole  or  crushed 
(including  dissolved  bones,  bone  flour  and  bone  meal),  and  bone  ash." 

(10)  That  the  heading  "  Capsicum  and  peppers"  should  be  included  in  the  list  of 
goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates. 

(11)  That  the  heading  "Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe  (including  solder  containing 
lead)"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there 
be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  pipe  or  scrap  (including  solder 
containing  lead)." 

(12)  That  the  heading  "  Pepper  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  should  be  deleted. 

(13)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
•countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Arrack ; 
Casein; 

Cork  and  cork  dust,  not  including  floor  coverings  manufactured  partly  of 
cork  dust. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FISH  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  on  page  12  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Standard 
should  be  of  interest : — • 

Although  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  refrigerated  fish  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  its  progress  has  been  slow.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  "  most  people  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Canadian  salmon  trade  will  admit  that  progress  has  been 
remarkably  slow.  The  salmon  is  good,  it  cuts  well  and  looks  well,  and  some  kinds  have 
an  excellent  flavour.  Most  people  would  eat  the  best  brands  of  Canadian  salmon,  and 
vvould  never  know  they  were  eating  anything  but  fresh  Scotch  salmon." 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  tardy  development  of  the  business  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  inducement  for  anybody  to  advertise  it.  "  The  expense  of  adver- 
tising," Mr.  Tabor  remarked,  "  would  fall  on  the  one  enterprising  individual,  while  all 
other  wholesalers  would  share  the  benefit  at  his  expense.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
what  is  wanted,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  trade  for  Canadian  salmon,  is  a  co-operative 
scheme  of  public  advertisement.    The  chief  importers  should  raise  a  fund  to  be  spent 
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on  advertisement.  The  Canadian  exporters  are  equally  interested,  so  they  should  be 
pressed  to  join  in,  and  as  the  development  of  this  industry  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Government  might  be  induced  to  make  a  grant.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  few  thousand  pounds  spent  in  advertising  the  merits  of  Canadian  frozen 
salmon  and  halibut  to  the  British  public,  and  in  driving  them  to  ask  for  it  at  their 
fishmonger's,  would  compel  the  latter  to  stock  it  and  to  sell  it  as  Canadian  salmon  or 
halibut.  The  trade  would  rapidly  grow,  and  it  would  be  quickly  established  as  a 
flourishing  industry." — (The  Standard.) 

PAPER,  WOOD  AND  MATCHES  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  total  value  of  paper,  pasteboard,  and  stationery  imports  declined  by  $1,460,000 
to  $5,969,000.  The  value  of  paper  and  pasteboard  imported  amounted  to  $4,282,000,  out 
of  which  $2,222,000  worth  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  paper  imported  includes 
packing,  printing,  and  writing  paper,  and  also  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  cardboard. 
Inferior  German  foolscap  writing  papers  sell  more  readily  in  this  market  than  the 
heavier  qualities  of  imported  paper.  Austrian  note  paper  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
but  had  a  large  sale  because  of  its  cheapness.  In  coloured  papers,  German-made 
paper  is  in  great  demand. 

The  total  consumption  of  paper  in  India  at  present  is  estimated  at  over  75,000 
tons.  Of  this  quantity  about  29,000  tons  are  manufactured  in  India  and  the  remainder 
is  imported,  mostly  high-class  stationery,  such  as  note  paper,  bank  and  bill  paper, 
parchment,  ledger,  cream-laid,  tissue,  etc.  There  are  only  11  paper  mills  in  India,  and 
3  of  these  did  not  actually  produce  during  the  year  under  review.  The  value  of  locally 
manufactured  paper  has  remained  practically  steady,  while  that  of  foreign  imports  has 
increased  to  about  double  that  of  the  paper  made  in  Indian  mills.  The  industry  in 
India,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  flourishing. 

Raw  materials,  such  as  rags,  hemp,  savanna  grasses  other  than  baib  and  sabai 
grass,  and  bamboos  are  abundant  in  India.  Trials  in  the  manufacture  of  bamboo  pulp 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  concessions  for  the  extraction  of 
bamboos  have  been  granted  to  two  firms  in  Burma  and  Bengal.  Paper-making 
materials,  mostly  wood-pulp,  were  imported  to  a  great  extent  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Of  chemicals,  the  bleaching  materials, 
caustic  soda,  etc.,  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Rosin  is  already 
being  manufactured  by  the  Forest  Department  of  the  United  Provinces  from  crude 
resin  obtained  by  tapping  pine  trees  in  the  Himalayan  forests,  and  the  product  is 
taken  by  the  paper  mills  in  India. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  in  wood  and  timber  was  $2,676,000,  showing  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  previous  year.  As  the  railway  mileage  increases,  the  problem  of  the 
supply  of  wooden  sleepers  becomes  more  important,  and  the  share  of  the  United  'States 
in  the  total  import  trade  in  sleepers,  which  amounted  to  about  $1,174,000,  was  $410,000. 
As  the  supply  of  first-class  sleeper  woods  in  India  is  limited,  experiments  in  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  less  durable  timbers  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  with  the  Railway  Board  for  the  delivery  of  a  large 
number  of  treated  chir  pine  sleepers  from  the  forests  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pyn- 
kado,  which  is  largely  grown  in  the  forests  of  Upper  Burma,  is  also  a  valuable  wood 
for  sleepers,  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  teak  and  other  timbers 
shipped  from  Burma,  because  of  the  shortage  of  freights  owing  to  the  war. 

The  imports'  of  matches  amounted  to  nearly  15,500,000  gross  boxes,  valued  at 
$3,666,000.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  which  furnished  61 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  Sweden  following  with  24  per  cent.  The  match  in  use 
in  India  is  almost  entirely  the  cheap  safety  match.  .Since  1912-13  cheap  Japanese 
matches  have  been  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  Swedish  or  Norwegian  make,  and 
the  trade  has  enormously  increased.  The  Japanese  matches  are  inferior  in  quality, 
but  appear  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  India  consumers. — (United  States  Consul 
General,  James  A.  Smith,  Calcutta.) 
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BRITISH    SUPPLY   OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  January,  1914,  1915 
and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 



Cwts. 

3,738 
472 
32 
38 
17,078 
38 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1,067 
1,306 

23,999 

143 

648 

15,863 

Canada   

290 

Deduct — 

21,396 
398 

16,801 

26,515 

20,998 

16,801 

26,515 

GRECIAN  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  HOOPS. 

There  is  in  the  consular  district  of  Patras,  Greece,  a  fair  market  for  the  ordinary 
small  split  wooden  hoop,  for  the  making  of  currant  barrels  and  cases.  The  market 
has  brought  its  supplies  thus  far  from  Sicily,  the  hoops  being  of  chestnut,  apparently 
scions  about  1-inch  in  diameter,  split,  and  with  the  bark  left  on  the  hoop. 

These  hoops  are  imported  in  various  lengths,  thicknesses,  and  quantities,  some- 
what as  follows:  7  feet  7  inches  long,  in  bundles  of  150  hoops  each;  6  feet  3  inches 
long,  in  bundles  of  200  hoops  each,  and  4  feet  11  inches  long,  in  bundles  of  400  hoops 
each.  The  thickness  of  the  hoop  is  0-2  and  0-4-inch,  and  the  width  of  the  hoop  is 
about  1-inch. 

About  2,500,000  hoops  of  all  dimensions  are  consumed  on  this  market  per  annum. 
The  average  price  per  bundle  at  Messina,  Sicily,  has  been  about  60  cents,  according 
to  local  importers.  The  customs  duty  at  Patras  is  about  10  cents  per  bundle  of  100 
pounds. 

Hoops  of  the  first  two  dimensions  named  are  used  for  the  making  of  currant 
barrels.  Those  of  the  third  dimension  named,  as  well  as  many  of  the  second,  are  used 
for  strapping  the  ends  of  currant  cases. 

The  hoops  have  been  brought  heretofore  by  sailing  vessels  in  small  cargo  lots 
direct  from  Sicily.  They  are  thoroughly  dried  upon  arrival.  It  is  the  practice  of 
barrel  and  case  makers  to  immerse  them  in  salt  water  for  a  few  days  just  before  using 
them  in  order  to  make  the  hoop  supple. 

Interested  American  firms  should  quote  prices  if  possible  c.i.f.  Piraeus  or  Patras, 
Greece.  F.o.b.  prices  American  ports  are  not  desirable,  since  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  importers  to  get  freight  quotations  from  American  ports.  Dimensions 
should  be  given  with  the  quotations;  and  it  would  be  well  to  send  by  parcel  post 
small  samples  of  the  hoops  offered,  as  American  hoops  are  not  known  here. — (United 
States  Commence  Reports.) 

ITALIAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Home  reports,  under  date  January  17,  that  the  goods  being  sold  in 
his  Consular  district  originating  from  enemy  countries  largely  represent  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  local  traders  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  bulk  of  such  stocks  must  be 
considerably  reduced  by  this  time. 

94522— 5i 
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Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  has  been  no  direct  importation  into  Italy 
of  goods  from  Austria-Hungary.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  local  traders 
obtaining  supplies  from  Germany  a  strong  feeling  seems  to  prevail,  both  in  commercial 
circles  and  among  the  public  generally,  hostile  to  any  relations  with  the  Central 
Empires.  On  this  point  the  people  at  Rome  feel  very  strongly,  and  traders  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  place  orders  with  British  firms;  it  is  invariably  pointed  out, 
however,  that  traders  have  been  hindered  from  doing  so  in  the  past  owing  mainly  to 
four  adverse  factors  which  have  been  repeatedly  brought  under  public  notice  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows;— 

1.  Higher  cost  of  British  goods. — Italian  traders  find  that  the  cost  of  British 
goods  is  higher  than  that  of  the  goods  offered  by  Germany.  It  is  admitted  that  British 
goods  are  superior  in  quality  and  finish,  but  the  better  class  of  goods  is  not  in  great 
demand  in  the  Italian  market. 

2.  Price-lists  in  English. — British  price-lists  are  generally  drawn  up  in  English 
and  quotations  marked  in  British  currency,  and  British  weights  and  measures  used. 
Such  price-lists  are  incomprehensible  to  the  average  Italian  importer. 

3.  Terms  of  Credit. — The  terms  of  credit  granted  to  importers  by  German  traders 
were  more  liberal  than  those  given  by  British  traders,  three  to  six  months'  bills  being 
usually  accepted  by  the  Germans. 

4.  The  absence  of  British  commercial  travellers. — Given  the  Italian  trading 
methods,  it  is  easier  to  secure  an  order  from  an  Italian  firm  by  a  personal  call  than  by 
the  transmission  of  catalogues,  price-lists,  etc. 

The  want  of  several  classes  of  goods  which  formerly  came  from  Germany  is  being 
keenly  felt  owing  to  the  stocks  having  run  short.  The  deficiency  is  partly  met  by 
Italian-made  goods  and  by  such  supplies  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Italian  importers  both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  have 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  certain  goods,  such  as  metal  wares,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  etc.  Distance,  high  freights,  and  exchange  are,  however,  adverse  factors. 
There  are  certain  products  and  goods  in  respect  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  coal  cotton  and  woollen 
materials,  and  silver  plate;  but  in  others,  such  as  machinery,  motor  cars,  typewriters, 
utensils  and  tools,  competition  from  the  United  States  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 
— (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  January  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

14 

12 

39 

60 

2 

3 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Probably  no  British  colony  has  suffered  less  through  war  conditions  than  has 
Newfoundland.  The  principal  markete  for  shore  cured  fish,  viz.,  Brazil,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Portugal,  have,  fortunately,  not  been  interfered  with  by  war  conditions.  The 
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closing  of  the  Greek  market  from  early  November  to  December  20  caused  certain 
injury,  as  Greece  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  soft-cured  Labrador  fish,  but,  the 
embargo  being  raised,  it  is  hoped  that  that  market  will  remain  open  while  the  balance 
of  the  catch  is  being  realized. 

One  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  advance  the  prices  of  codfish,  herring  and  cod 
oil.  With  the  exception  of  lobsters,  which  were  largely  marketed  in  Germany,  the 
export  trade  of  Newfoundland  has  so  far  suffered  nothing,  and  in-the  production  of  pit 
props  the  colony  has  found  a  valuable  addition  to  its  export  trade.  The  Government 
permitted  the  export  of  pit  props  in  1915,  and  the  resulting  figures  for  the  year  are 
69,454  cords,  valued  at  $37r3,682  (about  £76,800).  The  prices  paid  by  buyers, 
however,  have  been  too  low  to  give  Newfoundland  contractors  any  fair  margin  of 
profit,  commensurate  with  the  financial  outlay  and  work  involved. 

The  cost  of  imports  has  of  necessity  been  seriously  increased,  both  by  advance  in 
prime  cost  and  by  increased  transportation  and  insurance  charges.  The  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  war  conditions  concerns  the  growing  shortage  of  tonnage.  This  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety,  affecting  both  import  and  export  trade,  and  applies 
to  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Two  lines  of  steamships  were  withdrawn  during 
the  past  season,  and  no  less  than  seven  of  the  locally-owned  steamers  have  gone  ourt  of 
the  trade. — (1915  Report  of  Newfoundland  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

EGYPTIAN  TRADE  IN  1915. 

The  figures  relating  to  trade  in  Egypt  in  the  calendar  year  1915,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Egyptian  customs,  have  been  compared,  by  the  Near  East,  a  London 
publication,  with  the  figures  for  1913,  the  last  normal  year  preceding  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  imports'  during  1915  amounted  to  $95,542,768  and  the  exports  to  $133,- 
692,688.  This  shows  a  shrinkage  of  30  per  cent 'in  imports  and  one  of  14  per  cent  in 
exports,  while  in  1914  the  decline  was  22  per  cent  in  imports  and  24  per  cent  in 
exports.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  Egyptian  trade  is  fast  recovering  the  loss 
occasioned  during  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

Among  imports  the  chief  items  that  showed  a  diminution  as  compared  with  1913 
were  live  stock  (the  Sudan  is  now  meeting  Egypt's  requirements  to  a  great  extent), 
skins  and  tanned  goods,  cereals,  construction  wood,  furniture,  building  material, 
textiles,  worked  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  tobacco,  artificial  indigo,  and  ready-made 
clothing.  Imports'  of  worked  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  $8,332,217  in  1913  and  to 
$2,804,797  in  1915;  those  of  machinery  to  $5,382,230  in  1913  and  to  $440,985  in  1915. 
Increases  were  noted  in  frozen  meat,  tea,  beer,  coffee,  pepper,  and  sacks — all  these 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  large  military  forces  maintained  of  late  in  Egypt — and  also 
.natural  indigo,  coal,  matches,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  petroleum  and  benzine. 

In  exports  the  decline,  as  might  be  expected,  was  almost  entirely  due  to  cotton, 
the  value  of  the  exports  having  fallen  off  by  more  than  $30,000,000.  The  cigarette 
trade  decreased  by  37  per  cent.  There  were  increased  exports  of  eggs,  cereals,  onions, 
sugar,  wool,  and  skins  and  tanned  goods. 

The  largest  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  the  British  possessions,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Greece,  and  France  in  the  order  named,  each  showing  a  gain  as  com- 
pared with  1913,  with  the  exception  of  France.  Import  trade  with  Rumania,  as  well 
as  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  has  almost  disappeared.  Each  of  these  coun- 
tries, with  those  previously  mentioned,  contributed  more  than  $5,000,000  in  value  to 
the  imports  of  1913. 

Exports  went  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  .Russia,  in  the  order  named,  these  being  the  only  countries  that  received 
Egyptian  exports  of  a  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000  each.  France  and  Russia  alone 
among  these  countries  showed  a  decrease  in  exports  received  from  Egypt  in  1915  as 
compared  with  1913. 
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Egyptian  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1915  amounted  to  $5,173,110,  exports 
to  the  United  States  to  $24,524,847.  According  to  Egyptian  customs  returns,  the 
United  States  has  not  only  increased  feales  by  136  per  cent,  but  has  also  doubled  its 
purchases,  from  Egypt.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  were  petroleum — 
entirely  replacing  the  Rumanian  supply,  which  was  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles — coal,  benzine,  and  flour,  while  cotton  represented  97  per  cent  of  the 
exports  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  fehare  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  taken  by  the 'British  Empire  has  risen 
from  37  to  56  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  from  45  to  53  per  cent  of  the  exports. — 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRIES  IN  DENMARK. 

According  to  an  article  on  "  Co-operative  Dairies  in  Denmark,"  contributed  to 
the  "Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence"  published  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  these  dairies,  which  in  1909  numbered  1,157,  are 
of  such  great  importance  that  they  deal  with  77  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced  in  the 
country.  The  average  amount  for  which  these  dairies  are  insured,  and  which  to  some 
extent  corresponds  to  the  capital  expended  on  their  establishment,  was  33,212  kronen 
in  1913.  The  total  sum  expended  upon  the  whole  number  of  co-operative  dairies  must 
therefore  have  been  about  40,000,000  kronen. 

The  average  number  of  milk  producers  per  dairy  amounted  in  1913  to  157,  and 
the  number  of  cows  to  958.  As  much  as  2,621  kilogrammes  of  milk  were  yielded  per 
cow.  Compared  with  only  1,250  to  1,500  kilogrammes  obtained  in  1884,  1,750  kilo- 
grammes in  1888  and  1,975  kilogrammes  in  1898,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  has  been  the 
progress  made  as  a  result  of  the  more  systematic  selection  and  feeding  of  animals. 

The  increased  yield,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cows,  from  900,- 
000  in  1881  to  1,300,000  in  1913,  has  produced  a  continual  augmentation  in  the  amount 
of  milk  dealt  with  by  the  -dairies,  although  these  become  more  numerous  every  day. 
From  the  industrial  returns  of  1906,  the  milk  handled  amounted  to  almost  2,130,000 
kilogrammes  a  day,  and  according  to  the  1913  statistics  it  reached  2,510,000  kilo- 
grammes. At  the  same  time  a  better  butter  return  was  obtained;  in  1898,  26-5  kilo- 
grammes of  milk  were  required  to  produce  one  kilogramme  of  butter,  while  in  1913 
the  same  amount  of  butter  was  made  from  25-3  kilogrammes  of  milk. 

A  number  of  co-operative  societies  exist  for  the  export  of  butter,  each  composed 
of  federated  dairies  which  undertake  to  sell  their  butter  through  the  medium  of  their 
particular  co-operative  export  society.  At  present  there  are  seven  such  societies  in 
different  districts  of  the  country.  These  include  275  dairies  and  have  an  annual 
turnover  of  about  43,000,000  kronen. 

Further,  175  dairies  united  in  1901  for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  industrial 
machines  and  apparatus,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  this  co-operative  purchasing 
society,  which  now  includes  851  dairies,  is  about  2,200,000  kronen.  Half  of  this 
amount  is  spent  on  dairy  machinery  and  appliances. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


Kronen  =  Is.  15  d.  at  par.         Kilogramme  =  2*2046  pounds. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Week  ending  March  10,  19Jo. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 


Barley. 



Buwhels 

386,770 
45,963 

128,285 
77,589 
42,151 

143,920 

100,000 

46,945 
oo,  too 

401,089 

Ol  fiO/i 

Zl,oJ4 
1  oo  o<^  i 
l<sz,ool 

r  lax. 



Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

4,356,478 
1,262,508 
1,691,212 
1,294,009 
1,444,483 
3,519,043 
1,616,431 
1,036,502 
947,841 

4,829,982 
185,938 

I,o4U.Oi  0 

2, 425;  386 

Bushek. 

892,828 
293,227 
493,195 
137,469 
292,234 
2,198,963 
0oJ,4ol 
340,708 
225,411 

2,174,969 
137,705 

UTt  KKO 

974,311 

Bushels. 



Bushel?. 

5,636,076 
1,698,161 
2,501,312 
1,511,069 
1,916,596 
5,980,151 
2,332,715 
1,450,153 
1,230,037 

7,507,682 
529,275 
3,019,723 
-  3,399,697 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

,96,463 
188,620 

137,728 
118,225 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

25,998 

Port  Arthur — 

■  ~\     T_T  0_ 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .... 

1  n.i  cah 
1U1,o4Z 

1  QA  flAQ 

lo4,  UUo 

Q  K  1 1  O 
OO,  LIZ 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

TT 

^0,40U,4oo 

y,ou/ ,uuo 

1   CK7  OCO 
l,O0(,O0O 

Jo(, i yo 

38,712,645 

71,646 
l,yZ«5,oo:> 
1,900,000 

157,341 

40f ,o4o 

318,000 

OA  (\-rr 

16,000 

1 1,174 

(A  P.r7r7 

4U,0/  i 

39,000 

•{-11  T A 

T  1,174 

237,218 
2,453,035 
2,273,000 

3,895,281 

933,187 

54,034 

HC\  K77 

79,577 

4,963,253 

26,309 

251,084 
63,804 
600,239 
1,685,527 

26,309 

385,786 
209,474 
1,172,813 
1,791,810 

435,113 

901,311 

221,410 
813,842 
1,295,915 
143,566 
659,377 

8,056,731 

Midland — 

134,702 
145,670 
572,385 
106,288 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

189 

Port  McNicol  

Godench  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  . 
Kingston — 

376,803 

58,310 

not  re 
587,101 

ported. 

305,290 

8,920 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commisbioners  No.  1  

221,410 
316,628 
321,722 
91,947 
393,765 

No.  2  , 

368,654 
972,802 
45,899 
205,054 

128,560 
1,391 
5,720 
60,058 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

4,654,528 

3,197,3155 

195,918 

8,920 

35,000,297 

13,797,555 

1,097,310 

t  1,174 
1,026,293 

51,732,629 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  10,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
■Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

78,823 
11,648,259 
4,847,629 
3,376,144 
1,537,735 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

27,090 
1,625,463 
966,282 
800,916 
325,953 
122,226 

Bushels. 

105,913 
14,750,935 
6,038,714 
4,331,018 
1,911,312 
132, 813- 
3,879 
3,400,327 

1,477,213 
224,803 
153,958 
47,624 
10,587 
3,879 
77,217 

2,536,512 

786,598 

24,025,102 

1,995,281 

4,654,528 

30,674,911 

2,425,386 

*1, 900,000 

4,325,386- 

Oats- 

26,450,488 

3,895,281 

35,000,297 

106,043 
4,250,797 
2,002,476 

624,051 

4,951 
306,470 
114,097 
88,098 
18,622 
32,763 
50,186 

20,892 
1,429,681 
565,676 
44,049 
3,946 
414,972 
718,149 

131,886 
5,986,948- 
2,682,249 

756,198 
22,568 

447,735 
2,477,660 

No.  1  Feed  

1,709,325 

8,692,692 

615,187 

3,197,365 

12,505,244 

974,311 


*318,000 

1,292,311 

Birley— 



9,667,003 

933,187 

,  13,797,555 

931,602 
549,893 
81,574 
149,004 
179,237 

No.  3  C.W  

838,027 
467,185 
73,448 
99,628 
179,070 

28,563 
7,698 
1,773 

65,012 
75,010 
6,353 
49,376 
167 

1,657,358 

38,034 

195,918 

1,891,310 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

*16,000 

16,000 



54,034 



1,907,310 



795,261 
81,286 
32,591 

37,659 
2,175 
103 
170 
470 

 .  ,  

832,920 
83,461 
32,694 
170 
38,048 

987,293 

28,658 

8,920 

937,796 

40,577 

8,920 

*39,000 

39,000 

79,277 

1,026,293 

11,174 

1,174 

38,712,645 

4,963,253 

8,056,731 

51,732,629 

f  Corn.    *  Quantity  in  store  Moosejaw  not  graded . 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  and  afloat,  on  March  10,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

March  10,  1916. 

Bushels. 

24,025,102 
2,425,386 
3,895,281 
4,654,528 

Bushels. 

11,287,846 
974,311 
1,067,972 
3,402,203 

Bushels. 

35,312,948 
3,399,697 
4,963,253 
8,056,731 

March  11,  1915. 

35,000,297 

16,732,332 

51,732,629 

5,994,311 
283,132 
1,513,336 
2,575,380 
113,441 

3,810,824 

9,805,135 
283,132 
2,371,523 
4,7*4,398 
113,441 

1,858,187 
2,209,018 

Afloat  

Total  

10,479,600 

7,878,029 

17,357,629 

March  12,  1914. 

10,950,594 
4,083,630 
3,964,690 
110,719 

7,896,590 
3,310,060 
2,541,770 

18,847,184 
7,393,690 
6,506,460 
110,719 

Afloat  

Total  

19,109,633 

13,748,420 

32,858,053 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of,  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  or  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 

C/flAMBRE  DE  COMMERCE  DE  MONTREAL  and   MoNCTON,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

229.  Cardboard,  strawboard. — A  firm  in  Scotland  wants  offers  of  boards,  suitable 

for  making  boxes  for  boot  and  dry  goods.    Quote  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

230.  Wire  goods. — A  Birmingham  commission  agent  inquires  for  tinned  mattress 

wire  in  coils  16  inches,  23  gauge,  22^  gauge  and  22  gauge.  Galvanized  soft  link  wire, 
11,  12,  13  gauge.  Also  same  in  tinned.  Hard  spring  wire  tinned  and  galvanized  in 
11,  12,  13  gauge.    Price  per  ton  delivered  Birmingham  desired. 

231.  Honey. — A  London  firm  seek  supplies  of  Canadian  honey  and  are  prepared 
to  correspond  with  exporters  in  the  Dominion. 

232.  Milk  powder. — An  English  firm  is  in  the  market  for  milk  powder  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

233.  Machinery  for  making  wood-pulp. — A  London  firm  makes  inquiry  for  names 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  making  machinery. 

234.  Asbestos  cement  slates. — An  Irish  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  asbestos  cement  slates. 

235.  One-sided  coated  board. — A  London  correspondent  asks  foi  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  one-sided  coated  board,  25-inch  by  20-inch. 

236.  Brush  and  broom  wood  stock. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  brush 
and  broom  wood  stock,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

237.  Wood-pulp  and  paper. — Spanish  newspaper  proprietors  make  inquiry  for 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  and  paper  (news  and  glazed). 

2&8.  Wood-pulp  and  paper;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  etc. — A  merchant  firm 
at  Barcelona,  Spain,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood- 
pulp  and  paper;  also  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  leather, 
chemical  products,  fine  woods  for  furniture  manufacture,  etc. 

239.  Dowels  and  broom  handles. — A  firm  of  timber  merchants  and  importers  in 
Sunderland,  Eng.,  wishes  to  purchase  dowels  and  broom  handles,  50-inch  by  lj-inch. 

240.  Sawn  squares. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  are  in  the  market  for 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sawn  squares,  50-inch  by  1-J-mch,  50-inch  by  li-inch  by 
l|-inch,  60-inch  by  1^-inch  by  1^-inch,  to  be  cut  out  of  spruce  pine,  cottonwood,  bass- 
wood,  maple,  birch  or  any  light,  clean,  dry  wood,  the  squares  to  be  full  measure  when 
dry. 
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241.  Boxwood  and  wood-fibre. — A  firm  of  Hull  box  board  importers  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  shippers  of  boxwood  in  shooks  cut  to  specification  and 
of  wood-fibre  packed  in  bales. 

242.  Dressed  oak  spokes,  bent  hickory  rims  and  warner  hubs. — A  Bradford  firm 
is  in  the  market  for  dressed  oak  spokes,  bent  hickory  rims  and  warner  hubs. 

243.  Linseed  cakes. — A  Hull  importer  wishes  Canadian  quotations  on  linseed  oil 
cakes. 

244.  Bran  and  middlings. — A  firm  in  Hull  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  bran,  middlings,  and  similar  products  of  flour  mills. 

245.  Leather. — A  Leeds  firm  of  leather  importers  is  interested  in  the  following 
lines  of  leather :  Waxed  splits,  box  calf  and  box  sides,  black  glace  kids,  and  sole  leather, 
consisting  of  bellies,  bends  or  sides. 

246.  Picture  mouldings. — A  Leeds  picture  frame  wholesaler  is  interested  in  quota- 
tions on  oak,  gilt  and  polished  picture  mouldings,  and  gilt  slips. 

247.  Canned  peas  and  gallon  apples. — A  firm  of  Newcastle  importers  is  inter- 
ested in  canned  peas  and  gallon  apples. 

248.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  of  Newcastle  canned  goods  specialists  would  like  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  canners  of  salmon  who  are  of  good  standing  and  prepared  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  their  whole  output. 

249.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  of  Leeds  merchants  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  shippers  of  canned  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  apricots. 

250.  Eggs. — A  Leeds  provision  merchant  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  eggs. 

251.  Tetraclore thane. — An  Italian  firm  seeks  supplies  of  tetraclorethane,  and 
would  be  glad  to  receive  cable  quotations  for  ten  tons  from  Canadian  manufacturers 

able  to  ship  the  product. 

252.  Wood  bungs. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  merchants  and  importers  asks  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  bungs  for  barrels. 

253.  Baked  beans. — A  London  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  desire  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  packers  of  baked  beans. 

254.  Canned  fish. — A  Glasgow  house  who  are  buyers  for  a  firm  in  Burma  wish 
to  get  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fish. 

255.  Sulphuric  acid  and  wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Swansea,  Wales,  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  of  wood-pulp,  in  a 
position  to  undertake  export  trade. 

256.  Boiler  tubes. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  seamless  or  lapwelded  boiler  tubes  for  locomotives,  of  which  they  seek  supplies. 

257.  Pianofortes. — The  partner  of  a  Bulawayo  (South  Africa)  firm  at  present  in 
England  wishes  to  obtain  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
medium-priced  pianofortes  for  shipment  to  South  Africa. 

258.  Pure  American  turpentine. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations,  delivered. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     L — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1+5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 
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(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 
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Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
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Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,    13   Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,     Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,'  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Building-s,    Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  E    j    Wilkinson,   P.O.    Box    673.  Durban, 

Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,   British  Consul  General. 


France : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Calcutta,    Director   General   of   Commer-e  . 


cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  RUSSIAN  TRADE. 


The  great  interest  manifested  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  men  of  business 
in  the  prospects  for  trade  with  Russia  has  suggested  the  reproduction  in  a  form 
convenient  for  reference  of  the  various  contributions  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
trade  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  A  reprint 
of  these  articles  is  therefore  being  sent  out  with  this  issue  of  the  Weekly.  The 
information  previously  given  has  been  revised  and  rearranged  and  fresh  material 
has  been  added  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  study  of  the  requirements  and 
capabilities  of  the  Russian  market  for  Canadian  products.  An  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  outline  the  special  conditions  under  which  trade  is  conducted  and  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  meet  and  overcome  those  conditions.  Important  changes 
of  detail  may  be  expected  to  occur  both  before  and  after  the  close  of  the  present 
war,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  data  provided  by  this  supplement  will  be  of  assistance 
to  Canadian  producers  in  a  position  to  consider  trade  with  Russia.  An  intelligent 
study  of  the  fundamental  matters  relating  to  Russian  trade  is  to  be  recommended. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  March  4,  1916. 

the  stove  trade. 

As  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  interest  among  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the 
possible  trade  to  be  obtained  for  Canadian  stoves  in  this  market,  it  would  perhaps 
^erve  a  useful  purpose  to  attempt  a  description,  fuller  than  in  any  previous  report, 
and  with  illustrations  of  the  stoves,  coalpots,  gas  and  electric  stoves  now  in  use  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  Unfortunately,  no  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  number  and 
value  of  these  various  lines  of  stoves  imported,  as  they  are  grouped  in  the  customs 
returns  under  the  general  head  of  hardware.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
import  is  quite  large  and  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  an  attempt  being  made  in  Canada 
to  obtain  part  of  the  trade. 

KIND  OF  STOVE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Stoves  for  the  West  Indies  should  be  simple  in  construction,  and  without  orna- 
ment of  any  kind  that  would  add  materially  to  the  cost.  The  size  should  be  small,  and 
in  fact  a  line  of  stoves  should  be  made  especially  for  this  market.  Consideration  of 
cost  is  essential,  as  high-priced  stoves  cannot  be  sold.  Those  now  on  the  market  are 
all  of  cast-iron,  and  are  made  to  burn  wood  or  coal.   It  is  essential,  as  before  remarked,. 
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that  the  stove  shovHl  be  built  small,  as  the  kitchens  here  are  generally  small  in  size, 
and  a  large  stove  co  lid  not  be  placed  under  the  chimney,  which  is  in  some  houses 
built  with  a  hood  projecting  over  the  stove  to  take  up  the  heat.  Otherwise  it  would 
foe  too  hot  to  do  culinary  work.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  looking  into 
conditions,  intending  to  manufacture  a  line  suited  for  this  market,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  Canadian  stoves  will  be  seen  in  Barbados.  A  description  in 
detail  of  the  principal  stoves  sold  here  will  point  out  to  manufacturers  in  Canada  the 
stoves  best  adapted  for  this  climate. 


THE  NEW  RIVAL. 


One  of  the  most  popular  stoves  sold  in  Barbados  is  called  the  "  New  Kival,"  and 
is  made  by  a  New  York  firm.  It  appears  to  combine  about  all  the  features  required 
in  a  West  Indian  stove.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  small  and  neatly  made,  without  nickel 
ornament  except  the  name  plate,  and  is  suited  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  chamber 
is  lined  with  firebrick.  Three  sizes  are  made,  and  are  sold,  retail,  in  Barbados  at  $17, 
$21  and  $25  respectively.  The  price  includes  a  galvanized  stove  pipe  with  elbow,  4 
feet  high,  which  is  made  locally.  The  description  of  the  stove,  together  with  the 
dimensions,  as  set  out  in  the  catalogue,  are  as  follows: — 

Features. — Open  end  door,  and  hearth,  top  shelf,  automatic  oven  shelf,  boiler 
door,  reversible  pipe  collar,  clean-out  door  in  front. 


Number. 

Covers. 

Oven. 

Top  with 
Shelf., 

Packed  for  export. 

Gross  wgt. 

Cub.  Meas. 

8 
8 

6  Q-in. 
6  7-in. 
6  8-in. 

12|xl2|x  8J 

14*  x  i4|  x  m 

16f  x  17  x  10| 

34f  x  21| 
38  x24i 
4H  x  26| 

Lbs. 

193 
241 

298 

8  c.  ft. 
10  c.  ft. 

12  f%  c.  ft. 
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THE  ETNA  DOVER. 

This  stove  is  made  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  simply  made,  and  of 
rather  light  cast.  The  greater  number  sold  here  are  with  firebrick  lining  for  burning 
wood' or  coal.  They  come  in  three  sizes,  and  are  sold  retail  at  $12,  $14  and  $16.  The 
features  are  a  foot  lever  for  opening  the  oven  door,  detachable  ash-pan  front,  nickel- 
plated  handles  and  name  plate.  The  dimensions  of  the  different  sizes  are  given  as 
under : — 


Stoves,  Over  a 

11. 

Ovens. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Width 

32| 

35^ 

30| 

12 

14 

164 

Height 

22f 

23.1 

21 

8 

81 

9| 

Depth..  . 

21 

22| 

25 

12 

13] 

151 

This  is  also  Scotch  and  is  made  at  Bonnybridge.  It  is  made  in  four  sizes,  the 
three  smaller  of  which  are  imported  and  sold  at  $22,  $24,  and  $28,  giving  a  profit  to 
the  dealer  of  about  $8 — a  rather  handsome  and  fair-size  stove,  with  large  hot  plate 
and  oven  accommodation.  Its  features  are  cast-iron  with  a  few  nickel-plated  points 
and  ornaments;  six-opening  top  differing  in  size  with  the  different  numbers;  fire- 
brick chamber;  oven  of  cast-plates  with  removable  bottom  plate.  The  dimensions  of 
the  range  are  as  follows : — 


/ 
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Numbers. 

Hot  Plate. 

Oven. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Height. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Height. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

6 

26J 

19 

24 

13 

14 

9 

7 

29i 

21 

25 

14| 

16 

10 

8 

32* 

24 

26£ 

174 

18 

1L 

9 

35" 

26 

27 

18£ 

20| 

12 

THE  BONNYBRIDGE  DOVER. 

The  "  Bonnybridge  Dover  "  is  sold  somewhat  cheaper,  the  retail  price  of  the  two 
sizes  imported  being  $16  and  $18,  and  the  cost  duty-paid  approximately  $9  and  $12. 
The  description  of  Nos.  6  and  7,  which!  are  imported,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  stove. 
It  follows  pretty  nearly  the  "  Searchlight,"  being  of  cast-iron  with  fireproof  chamber, 
the  oven  of  cast  plates  with  movable  bottom  plate  for  cleaning;  five  openings  at  top 
with  movable  extension  hob ;  nickel-plated  handles  and  name  plate.  Following  are 
its  dimensions: — 


Hot  Plate. 

Oven. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Width  

28 

30 

m 

144 

Depth  

17* 

in 

12 

14 

Height  

25 

25| 

84 

9 
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THE  DOCTRESS. 


The  same  concern  in  Scotland  makes  also  a  small  stove  called  the  "  Doctress," 
of  cast-iron,  entirely  free  from  ornament,  with  only  two  openings  at  the  top.  This 
stove  is  sold  in  Barbados  at  $10,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows: — 


Stove. 

Oven. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Width  

21 

9 

Depth  

10 

Height  

18 

7 
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COAL  POTS. 


The  coalpot,  or  Dutch  stove,  which  is  used  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  reports,  that  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  repeat  the  specifications 
and  give  an  illustration  to  show  its  appearance.  Coalpots  come  in  three  sizes,  10-inch, 
11-inch,  and  12-inch  diameter  at  the  top,  and  are  retailed  in  Barbados  at  2s.,  3s„  and 
4s.  respectively.  They  are  put  up  at  the  factory  in  two-dozen  lots,  wired  together,  the 
lots  weighing  respectively  220,  227,  and  253  pounds.  Previous  to  the  war  the  10-inch 
was  quoted  at  10s.  6d.  per  hundredweight,  the  11-inch  and  12-inch  costing  13s.  6d.,  but 
these  quotations  have  advanced  now  about  10  per  cent.  A  very  large  number  of  coal- 
pots  are  used  throughout  the  West  Indies,  probably  every  house  possessing  one  at 
least.  As  they  are  very  simply  made  in  a  single  cast,  their  manufacture  should  be 
worth  the  attention  of  Canadian  foundries. 


OIL  STOVES. 


Oil  stoves  for  cooking  have  come  into  general  use  here  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  import  has  been  increasing.  One  of  the  leading  American  oil  companies  of  the 
United  States  that  is  now  on  the  market  with  its  oil.  is  pushing  the  fcale  of  some  of 
these  oil  stoves  in  Barbados  and  in  the  other  islands.  Several  patterns  appear  well 
adapted  for  light  cooking,  and  there  should  be  a  continued  demand  for  them,  as  it  is 
claimed  they  are  efficient  and  cook  well  without  heating  to  any  extent  the  apartment 
in  which  they  are  u&ed.  The  stoves  now  placed  on  the  market  by  the  oil  company  are 
made  in  several  different  patterns.  They  are  made  to  be  used  with  or  without  a 
movable  oven  which  is  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  it  is  claimed  that  as  good 
cooking  can  be  done  in  this  oven  as  in  the  ovens  of  the  ordinary  coal  stove.    One  of 
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their  two-burner  oil  stoves,  which  is  made  to  fetand  on  the  floor,  is  sold  here  at  $9. GO, 
with  the  oven  $4.25  extra;  and  another  somewhat  similar  in  design,  to  stand  on  a 
table,  is  in  the  market  at  $7.20,  the  oven  being  extra.    Small  oil  stoves  also  for  heating- 


water  are  found  in  all  the  hardware  stores,  in  several  varieties,  and  have  fcome  sale. 
The  two  smaller  heating  stoves  shown  in  the  illustration  are  made  in  England,  and 
are  sold  without  the  water  kettle  for  five  shillings. 


gas  STOVES. 


A  few  gas  stoves  are  annually  sold  in  Barbados.  These  are  imported  by  the  Bar- 
bados Gas  Company,  and  supplied  to  their  customers  at  a  low  rental  or  sold  to  them 
outright.  Three  different  lines  are  imported  and  shown  by  the  gas  company,  one 
from  the  United  States  and  two  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  gas  company  carries 
in  stock  lines  of  heaters,  from  those  of  simplest  construction  for  warming  plates  and 
grilling  to  elaborate  cabinet  cookers  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  largest 
kitchen.  Though  the  demand  for  gas  stoves  is  limited,  there  is  nevertheless  quite  a 
large  number  in  use.  The  following  illustration  represents  the  type  of  cabinet  stove 
sold  in  Barbados.    The  price  is  $20. 
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ELECTRIC  COOKERS. 

The  Electric  Light  Company  of  Barbados  supplies  current  for  electric  stoves  and 
cookers,  but  up  to  the  present  only  small  grills  and  stands  for  heating  water  are  in  use, 
as  the  current  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  riot  continued  in  daytime.  The  company 
expects  to  supply  power  for  the  electric  tramway  which  will  probably  be  opened  in  the 
near  future,  and  an  attempt  will  then  be  made  by  the  company  to  introduce  electric 
cooking  in  the  houses  that  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  grills  and  water  heaters  now 
kept  in  stock  by  the  company  are  imported  from  England. 

ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  31,  1916. 
opening  of  1915. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  coincides  with  a  marked  improvement  in  the  com- 
mercial outlook.  Two  years  of  restricted  bank  credits,  with  the  subsequent  enforced 
economy  and  limitation  of  speculation,  combined  with  two  splendid  harvests  and 
record  shipments  of  agricultural  products  at  excellent  prices,  have  been  sufficient  to 
stabilize  the  financial  position,  and  it  may  now  be  said  unhesitatingly  that  the  Republic 
is  beginning  and  will  continue  rapidly  to  recover  from  the  acute  depression  brought 
on  by  the  over-speculation  of  1911-12,  and  accentuated  by  the  disturbances  consequent 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Economically  considered,  the  year  has  been  good  for  Argentina.  Cereals,  meat, 
wool,  hides,  skins,  etc.,  have  been  produced  in  abundance  and  sold  abroad  at  prices 
considerably  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  times  of  peace.  Imports  have  been  some- 
what less  than  during  1914,  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  healthy 
spirit  of  economy  engendered  by  the  pre-war  financial  crisis  is  still  abroad,  and  the 
Argentine  citizen  to-day  demands  fewer  luxuries  than  he  did  three  years  ago.  Further, 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  exportation  of  certain  commodities  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Allied  powers,  make  it  difficult  for  the  Argentine  importer  to  obtain  supplies 
of  those  articles  for  which  the  local  demand  has  begun  to  improve;  and  further,  the 
fluctuation  in  prices  of  commodities  and  in  rates  of  ocean  freights  are  such  that 
importers  and  consumers  do  not  care  to  bring  into  the  country  more  goods  than  are 
actually  required  for  carrying  on  business.  Few  stocks  are  held  and,  commercially, 
the  Republic  may  be  said  to  be  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1915. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the  country  last  year  amounted  to 
$226,892,733  gold  ($44,925,167  less  than  in  1914).  The  merchandise  subject  to  duties 
was  valued  at  $137,180,705,  which  was  $35,400,399  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  duty-free  merchandise  was  valued  at  $89,712,028  (gold),  a  diminution  of 
$9,524,768.  The  amount  of  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  imported  was  $4,200,517,  which 
was  $13,759,869  less  than  in  1914. 

The  exports  were  valued  at  $558,280,643  (gold),  exceeding  the  value  of  those  of 
1914  by  $209,026,502.  The  amount  subject  to  duties  was  $6,569,  a  diminution  of 
$14,253.  Gold  coin  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  $6,3-16,  being  $31,288,303  less  than 
in  1914. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  country  was 
$331,387,910  (gold),  which  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $223,423,000. 
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The  balances  for  the  last  ten  years  are  given  below: — 


Imports.  Exports.  Balance  of  Trade. 

$  Gold.  $  Gold.  $  Gold. 

1906   296,970,000  292,353,000  —  22,383,000 

1907   285,860,000  296,204,000  +  10,343,000 

1908    272,972,000  366,005,000  +  93,032,605 

1909    302,756,000  397,350,000  +  94,594,000 

1910   351,770,000  372,626,000  +  20,855,000 

1911    366,810,000  324,697,000  —  42,113,000 

1912   384,883,000  480,391,000  +  95,537,000 

1913    421,352,000  483,504,000    "    +  62,152,000 

1914   271,817,000  349,254,000  +  77,437,000 

1915    226,892,000  358,280,000  +331,967,000 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  imports  in  groups  of  merchandise  and 
their  respective  values  in  gold  dollars:  Live  animals,  1,817,456;  foodstuffs,  22,555,936; 
tobacco  and  its  applications,  6,145,212;  liquors,  6,561,578;  textiles,  51,934,567;  oils, 
36,140,287;  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  substances,  10,590,210;  colours  and  dyes, 
1,443,417 ;  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  4,211,560 ;  paper  and  its  manufactures, 
5,823,277 ;  leather  and  manufactures  of  it,  2,102,535 ;  iron  and  its  manufactures, 
18,695,948;  other  metals  and  metallic  manufactures,  5,870.150;  agriculture,  6,546,717; 
locomotion,  6,798,217 ;  stones,  earths,  glass  and  ceramic  products,  19,890,457 ;  build- 
ing, 11,934,609;  electricity,  3,756,637;  various  articles  and  manufactures,  4,623,963. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

The  exports  are  classified  as  follows  (in  gold  dollars) : — 


Products  of  pastoral  industry   $228,780,486 

Products  of  agriculture   312,883,708 

Forestal  products   19,011,708 

Products  of  mining   180,336 

Products  of  hunting  and  fishing   2,044,600 

Various  products  and  articles   5,379,805 


DUTIES. 

The  duties  received  on  imports  in  1915,  including  the  additional  2  per  cent, 
amounted  to  $41,752,688  gold,  which  was  $10,330,384  less  than  in  1914. 

The  export  duties  amounted  to  $1,854,  $5,494  less  than  in  1914. 

The  custom-house  and  port  receipts  amounted  to  $7,752,776,  which  was  $834,483 
less  than  in  1914. 

The  total  revenue  was,  therefore,  $49,507,318  gold,  a  diminution  compared  with 
that  of  1914  of  $11,170,326  gold. 

COMPARISON  OF  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1912,  $383,853,469  gold,  exceeded  the  amount  of 
any  other  year  between  1906  and  1916,  inclusive;  the  lowest  value,  $269,970,521,  was 
that  of  the  imports  of  1906. 

The  exports  of  the  last  year  exceeded  in  value  the  exports  of  1912  (the  next  highest 
of  the  said  period  in  amount)  by  nearly  $78,000,000  gold;  the  lowest  value  of  exports 
was  $292,253,829  gold  in  1906. 

In  the  year  1911  the  value  of  the  exports  was  only  $324,697,538  gold,  being 
$42,113,148  less  than  the  value  of  the  imports. 

EXPORTS. 

The  local  mills  have  fulfilled  orders  from  France  and  England  for  34,500  kilos, 
of  wool  and  cotton  blankets,  1,325,000  kilos,  of  all  wool  blankets,  4,406  kilos,  of  union 
socks,  and  1,400,000  kilos,  of  wool  and  cotton  cloth.  No  similar  articles  had  been 
exported  in  previous  years. 

The  exports  of  produce  for  the  whole  year,  with  comparisons  with  former  years, 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  published  by  the  Review  of  River  Plate : — 
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MEAT  EXPORTS. 


The  figures  relating  to  meat  exports  are  of  special  interest.  Whereas  frozen  beef 
quarters  showed  a  very  large  increase  over  all  previous  records,  chilled  quarters  regis- 
tered a  corresponding  decrease.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements 
of  the  British  expeditionary  armies  are  for  frozen  beef  exclusively.  The  total  number 
of  beef  quarters  (frozen  and  chilled)  shipped  during  1915,  however,  is  little  below  the 
1914  total,  the  figures  being  4,330,080  quarters  in  1915  and  4,398,007  in  1914.  Frozen 
mutton  carcases  shipped  in  1915  were  1,175,730,  as  against  1,602,348  in  1914,  and 
frozen  lambs  488,879,  against  734,794  in  1914. 


One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  tons  of  que- 
bracho were  exported  during  the  past  year,  as  against  276,127  tons  in  1914  and  280,593 
tons  in  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  the  much  more  valuable  quebracho  extract  was 
shipped  in  record  qantities,  the  1915  figures  being  111,583  tons,  compared  with  88,813 
tons  in  1914,  which  in  turn  was  the  highest  figure  recorded  in  recent  years;  44,634 
tons  of  extract  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  32,209  to  the  United  States.  Butter 
exports  in  1915  marked  a  record  with  189,206  cases  (of  25  kilos,  each).  Butter  ship- 
ments in  1914  were  124,855  cases,  and  in  1913,  135,352  cases.  With  the  impetus  now 
being  given  to  the  Argentine  dairy  industry,  last  year's  good  figures  ought  to  be  sur- 
passed in  1916.  Prices  in  England  are  good  and  the  demand  is  fully  equal  to  the 
supply.  Just  over  41,000  Argentine  horses  were  shipped  in  1915,  over  33,000  going  to 
France  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  lo  the  United  Kingdom. 


Hide  exports  for  1915  were  on  a  large  scale :  2,941,050  dry  ox  hides  and  2,844,200 
salted  ox  hides.  The  1914  figures  were  1,656,258  and  2,226,022,  respectively.  The 
United  States  took  over  four  million  of  Argentina's  hides  last  year  as  well  as  81,000 
horse  hides.  Wool  shipments  totalled  322,991  bales,  as  against  293,021  in  1914.  Here 
again  the  United  States  was  the  largest  importer,  taking  140,521  bales. 


Detailed  figures  relating  to  importation  during  1915  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
returns  published  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Custom  House  are  of  some  interest,  as  sho wing- 
that  the  low-water  mark  in  imports  was  touched  in  February,  1915,  and  that  from 
that  month  onwards  an  improvement  has  taken  place  which  seems  likely  to  be  main- 
tained.   The  import  figures  are  as  follows: — 


QUEBRACHO,  BUTTER,  HORSES. 


HIDES  AND  WOOL. 


IMPORTS. 


Month. 


$  Gold. 


January.  . 
February.  . 
March.  .  .  . 
April .  . 

May  

June  

July  

August .  . 
September. 
October.  .  . 
November.  . 
December.  . 


6,570,756  96 

6,033,848  45 

7,880,439  17 

7,584,410  88 

7,303,639  55 

7,428,487  54 

8,463,854  36 

7,848,593  05 

8,322,958  99 

8,395,690  88 

7,474,143  07 

8,102,056  11 


Total,  1915 


91,408,879  01 


Total,  1914 


112,865,178  64 


Total,  1913 


185,747,934  71 


The  'o'lections  for  the  fir«t  twenty  days  of  January,  1916,  amount  to  $5,292,652, 
as  against  $4,418,8*37  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  improvement  is  being  maintained. 
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COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

The  amount  of  liabilities  involved  in  commercial  failures  throughout  the  Republic 
during  1915  was  less  than  half  the  amount  in  1914,  while  the  figures  for  the  first 
month  of  the  present  year  constitute  a  record,'  being  less  than  one-third  of  the 
customary  amount  for  January  failures.  Practically  all  the  firms  that  were  operating 
on  insufficient  capital  failed  during  the  depression  of  1914-1915  and  have  been  elimin- 
ated, only  first-class  houses  now  remaining.  Importing  firms  which  have  been  able  to 
meet  their  obligations'  during  1914-1915  may  be  considered  reasonably  good  for  their 
obligations  in  the  future. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  previous  reports,  the  rapid  recovery  of  this  Republic  from  the  disorganization 
of  trade  consequent  upon  European  conditions  was  predicted,  and  manufacturers  were 
counselled  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  the  formation 
of  business  connections  upon  which  to  build  up  a  trade  with  this  Republic  when  better 
times  returned.  That  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries  have  not  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  referred  to  is  already  apparent,  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  so  far  as  the  demands  being  made  upon  them  by  the  home  authorities  will 
allow,  have  also  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  opportunities.  The  advance  made  by 
United  States  exporters  during  the  year  has  been  notable.  A  well-informed  English 
journal  writes: — ■ 

"  One  .of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  1915  as  regards  Argentina  has  been  the 
notable  advance  made  in  the  country  by  North  American  finance  and  North  American 
commerce.  The  indications  moreover  are  that  this  advance  is  only  a  prelude  to  what 
i&  yet  to  follow.  Even  before  the  war,  tentative  efforts  were  being  made  by  United 
States  bankers  and  merchants  to  get  a  share  of  South  American  business  in  general 
and  that  of  Argentina  in  particular.  Then  came  the  war,  and  with  it  opportunities 
undreamed  of.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  this  legitimate  opportunity  is  being  taken 
seriously  by  enlightened  and  far-sighted  men  in  the  States,  and  the  ignorance  of  con- 
ditions, people  and  idiosyncrasies  in  Latin- America  prevailing  in  most  business  circles 
in  the  United  States  a  brief  two  or  three  years  ago  is  gradually  disappearing  as  the 
result  of  intelligent  and  concentrated  investigation  on  the  spot." 
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IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AMERICA  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

As  most  of  the  articles  being  imported  from  the  United  States  can  be  successfully 
exported  from  Canada,  the  following  lifet  of  the  values  of  articles  imported  into  three 
South  American  Republics  from  New  York  during  October,  1915,  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers : — 


To  Argentina. 

_L  U  Millie. 

To  Uruguay. 

<p  'jrUlU. 

$  uOlu. 

$  <jrOlG. 

45,106 

15,432 

.  .   .  .  3,576 

292 

221 

'  2,201 

360 

12,844 

2,789 

. .  . .  756 

138 

— 

9,489 

— 

.  .    .  .  22,626 

3,582 

3,866 

.  .    .  .  17,103 

— 

18,874 

.  .   .  .  6,884 

841 

— 

13,111 

— 

.  .    .  .  90,457 

79,761 

11,084 

.  .    .  .  248,808 

17,996 

5,572 

880 

2,722' 

49,189 

12,062 

.  .    .  .  76,126 

39,243 

8,194 

2,407 

1,234 

.  .   .  .  15,188 

4,307 

1,569 

2,652 

2,604 

16,441 

— 

2,519 

1,452 

2,828 

.  .  .  .  36,169 

87,729 

4,762 

22,305 

5,898 

India-rubber  manufactures  

33,874 

21,088 

9,144 

9,966 

36.532 

-1   O  A    H  O  A 

58,493 

42,852 

2,679 

2,060 

22,262 

1,171 

50,545 

7,769 

3,770 

51,*042 

3,253 

2,594 

3.393 

16,696 

— 

Manufactures,  iron  and  steel .  . 

.  .    .  .  613,880 

187.471 

41,832 

24r539 

13,091 

5,741 

3,456 

2,776 
625 

21,846 

33,273 

21,756 

16,300 

5,734 

70,842 

25,399 

Photographic  materials  

.    .  .  19,829 

1,848 

562 

1,691 

1,168 

4,133 

2,783 

6,874 

1   O  Q  O 

6,526 

'  4,333 

14,137 

31,442 

1,141 

569 

7,154 

26,380 

40,779 

6,115 

421 

Soda,  etc  

61,896 

23,643 

1,079 

Sugar  

31,927 

170 

150,413 

.      .  131,417 

9,194 

95,385 

  8,453 

7,789 

1,725 

1,513 

111,982 

4,643 

774 

3,016 

Wax  

61,927 

53,036 

9,200 

316,273 

74.861 

33,546 

  57,809 

898 
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COUNTRIES  OF  CONSIGNMENT, 

The  total  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  South  America  for  the  month  of 
October,  1915,  with  comparisons  with  previous  years,  are  shown  below.  The  bulk  of 
Canadian  exports  via  New  York  are  doubtless  included  in  these  figures  : — 


1915.  1914.  1913. 

$  Gold.  $  Gold.  $  Gold. 

Argentina                                                           6,744,637  1,320,768  3,035,723 

Bolivia                                                               116,700  41,680  34,341 

Brazil                                                                 3,816,074  1,096,052  2,232,305 

Chile                                                                  1,297,656  1,060,518  376,188 

Colombia                                                              962,431  526,671  443,989 

Ecuador                                                             274,357  131,756  192,204 

Paraguay                                                                   34  5,475  19,425 

Peru                                                                      479,525  272,822  242,  £13 

Uruguay  '                               1,016,167  332,770  559,32.3 

Venezuela..                                                        755,668  351,839  316,015 


Total   15,463,249        5,140,351    ,  7,451,826 


A  CONCRETE  CASE. 

A  Toronto  firm  allowed  a  Buenos  Aires  manufacturers'  representative  (then 
visiting  Canada)  to  take  their  samples  and  list  prices  away  with  him,  and  was  later 
surprised  to  receive  orders  for  their  product  for  a  total  value  of  $50,000  gold.  The 
orders  were  many  and  varied  and  mostly  for  importing  firms  of  high  financial  standing. 
The  factory  decided  to  send  their  manager  down  to  investigate  and,  if  necessary,  assist 
the  local  representative,  even  though  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
import  trade  and  was  familiar  with  what  the  manufacturers  expect  from  him.  The 
manager  states  that  the  difficulties  encountered  related  principally  to  shipping  and 
financing  at  New  York  and  Montreal,  but  investigations  at  those  points  have  led  to 
the  solution  of  several  problems,  which  will  make  for  the  easier  despatch  of  business. 
It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  the  manufacturers'  representative  had  not  called 
at  the  manufacturers'  office  in  Toronto*  this  Canadian  firm  would  still  be  ignorant  of 
the  opportunity  which  South  America  affords  as  an  outlet  for  its  products. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 

At  present  more  business  is  being  done  for  cash  in  Argentina  than  has  been  the 
case  for  a  long  time.  By  "  cash  "  is  meant  "  ca&h  against  documents  at  Buenos  Aires." 
Many  North  American  exporters,  however,  knowing  that  importers  are  frequently  in 
difficulties  in  order  to  maintain  supplies  and  fulfil  orders,  are  demanding,  and  obtain- 
ing, cash  against  documents  in  New  York.  This  is  obviously  a  one-fcided  arrangement, 
especially  when  goods  are  being  purchased  from  a  manufacturer  for  the  first  time,  as 
buyers  have  no  guarantee  whatever  as  to  the  goods  which  they  will  receive,  nor  any 
effective  claim  on  the  shipper  afterwards.  If  a  Canadian  exporter  knows  that  he  is 
shipping  goods  to  sample  or  specification,  he  ought  to  have  no  objection  to  drawing 
on  the  purchaser  at  sight  against  B/Ls,  and  by  offering  to  do  so  in  cases  where  the 
buyer  has  intimated  his  willingness  to  put  up  cash  in  New  York,  an  impression  will  be 
made  on  the  buyer's  mind  which  will  last  after  hostilities  have  ceased  in  Europe.  In 
normal  times,  importers  of  manufactured  goods  pay  neither  cash  in  New  York  nor  in 
Buenos  Aires,  but  obtain  possession  of  documents  by  accepting  a  draft  drawn  on  them 
at  30,  60,  or  90  days'  sight.  Exporters  may  be  sure  that  when  trade  returns  to  its 
normal  channels  importing  merchants  will  remember  the  treatment  received  at  the 
hands  of  exporters  of  different  countries  and  will  discriminate  accordingly.  Cafeh 
trading  is  restricting  sales  locally,  but  the  situation  is  abnormal  and  will  not  last. 
Reasonable  credit  is  as  advisable  a&  it  is  necessary  for  this  country,  and  there  are  signs 
that  such  credit  is  again  being  gradually  extended.  Canadian  firms  entering  the 
market  now  can  secure  cash  against  documents  at  Buenos  Aires  and  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  for  themselves  the  question  of  extending  credits  when  such  a  subject  is  put 
before  them  by  Argentine  buyers. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham/  February  14,  1916. 

trade  of  the  united  kingdom,  1915. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1915 
were  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  yesterday.  As  they  embrace  the  trade  of  the 
first  complete  year  of  the  war  they  are  exceptionally  interesting.  They  indicate  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  with  various  countries,  and  the  import  figures  at  any 
rate,  must  prove  a  source  of  gratification  to  several  nationalities,  though  they  may 
perturb  the  minds  of  the  British  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  compiled  on  a  three  years' 
basis,  to  show  the  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  more  important  countries  of 
origin:  (1)  an  antebellum  year,  1913;  (2)  a  year  in  which  the  war  was  in  progress 
nearly  five  months,  1914;  (3)  a  complete  war  year,  1915.  1 

IMPORTS   (APPROXIMATE  VALUES). 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States..   ..   ..   $708,260,360  $692,876,420  $1,190,032,210 

Argentina..        ..                    ..  212,426,955  186,096,450  319,435,565 

India..    ..    242,102,450  216,740,880  311,707,290 

Australia   190,326,250  180,260,395  226,404,865 

Canada.   152,441,870  157,423,190       !  205,004,940 

New  Zealand   101,690,285  114,971,595  152,083,495 

Netherlands   117,889,205  121,554,105  117,201,230 

France   231,763.u»0  188,870,890  157,352,225 

Egypt  ,.-   106,973,675  85,480,770  108,930,230 

Spain  .  .    /   71,969,545  70,570,910  94,666,375 

Switzerland..   55,352,320  50,322,180  76,289,070 

Denmark..    ..                     ..    ..  f  119,153,165  116,880,115  112,987,455 

Russia     201,352,695  140,462,635  107,146,665 

Sweden...'..    ....    ..    ..    ..  71,064,510-  70,621,350  99,090,165 

South  Africa.  .   ...     61,517,145  54,100,590  55,246,330 

Brazil   50,041,835  39,893,160  41,718,405 

Belgium                 ..  ;.  ..  ..  ..  116,911,340  80,529,100  7,879,325 

Germany..         ..:>..    ..    t.    .,  402,055,285  235,246,715       i  1,004,135 

Italy  i   ..   ...  40,636,065  43,497,480  56,337,900 

Chile..  ..    ..    ..    ..  36,796,675  26,737,280  48,056,800 

Norway..    .'.          ..    ..    ..    ..  37,185,705  <■    38,509,030  •68,460,630 

China   23,358,040  23,594,270  35,327,940 

Japan                  ..    ..    ..    ..    ..  21,938,030  20,526,070  47,068,980 


It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  phenomenal  increase  took  place  last  year  in 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Compared  with  1913  they  show  an  advance  of 
$483,000,000,  or  70  1  per  cent  ;  the  increase  being  nearly  $83,000,000  greater  than  the 
entire  value  of  British  imports  from  Germany  in  1913.  Imports  from  Argentina 
advanced  during  the  same  period  by  $107,000,000,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  imports 
from  India  rose  by  $70,000,000,  or  nearly  30  per  cent;  from1  Australia  by  $36,000,000, 
nearly  20  per  cent;  from  New  Zealand  by  $50,000,000,  or  about  50  per  cent;  and  from 
Canada  by  $52,500,000,  or  about  33  per  cent. 

The  character  of  the  merchandise  imported  is  not  stated  in  the  returns,  but  a 
prefatory  note  states:  ^  The  accounts  of  goods  imported  include  all  articles  of  food, 
but  do  not  include  other^  goods  which,  at  the  time  of  importation,  were  the  property 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Governments  of  the  Allies.?' 

^  ■.-.-..•/-> 
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The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  garden  tools  is  drawn  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  The  Ironmonger,  February  15,  1916.  "  The  conditions  of  the  season 
trade  in  garden  tools — now  well  advanced — are  quite  abnormal,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  distributors  will  be  able  to  procure  from  the  works  anything  like  sufficient 
goods  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  their  customers.  The  orders  which  makers  booked  in 
December  and  January  were  surprisingly  large  in  number  and  in  individual  value, 
and  the  demand  all  round  showed  a  distinct  increase  on  last  year,  especially  for  the 
colonial  markets.  British  makers  have  experienced  most  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
production  which  are  common  to  all  branches  of  the  metal  trades.  Enlistment  deprived 
them  of  workmen,  and  some  portion  of  their  resources  has  been  requisitioned  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials.  Most  of  them  are  '  controlled/  and  Government 
requirements  have  precedence.  Hence  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  make  the 
usual  quantity  of  garden  tools,  and  their  activities  are  now  further  curtailed  by  the 
comparative  breakdown  in  the  supply  of  steel.  Those  who  are  not  well  bought  or 
stocked  are  unlikely  to  get  much  more  raw  material  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  the 
stocks  of  finished  goods  are  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  orders  booked. 

The  position  of  the  work  varies,  but  none  of  the  makers  hold  out  much  hope  of 
being  able  to  execute  any  further  orders  that  may  be  placed,  and  some  orders  that  were 
placed  late  may  not  be  executed  at  all  this  season.  A  marked  scarcity  of  garden  tools 
in  the  spring,  therefore,  appears  to  be  inevitable.  The  output  of  shovels  and  spades 
during  the  winter  has  been  simply  enormous.  Quantities  never  previously  heard  of 
have  been  ordered  by  the  War  Office,  and  the  requirements  of  foreign  Governments 
have  been  the  largest  on  record.    Timber  for  the  handles  has  been  difficult  to  get. 

The  public  will  have  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  its  garden  tools  this  season. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  makers'  prices  show  an  advance  round  about  30  per  cent, 
and  contrasted  with  the  year  1913  the  difference  is  still  greater.  The  cheapest  class 
of  goods  have  suffered  most  from  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  materials,  and  the  very 
low-priced  amateurs'  and  ladies'  sets  which  were  common  prior  to  the  war  have  disap- 
peared altogether  from  the  price  lists.  Most  of  them  came  from  Germany,  and  their 
day  is  done.  Several  makers  have  withdrawn  their  lists  and  are  quoting  to  each  indi- 
vidual order." 

Manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  should  forward  their  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  before  buyers  in  this  district.  If  possible,  prices 
should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  Manchester  or  Bristol. 

CONDITIONS  OF  POULTRY  AND  EGG  MARKET. 

The  heavy  reduction  of  imports  of  poultry  and  eggs  during  1915,  is  responsible  f6r 
the  great  advance  in  prices  recorded  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1913, 
the  quantities  of  eggs  imported  were  21,579,950  great  hundreds.  In  1915,  imports 
fell  to  10,247,960,  a  decrease  of  52-51  per  cent.  Purchases  from  Russia  declined  by 
23  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  egg  imports  during  1915  was  about  30  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1913. 

'The  imports  of  dead  poultry  last  year  show  a  reduction  of  .  122,027  cwts.,  or  43-82 
per  cent,  compared  with  1913.  Russia  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  normal  times, 
imports  from  that  country  in  1913  were  40  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  total  purchases; 
last  year  they  fell  to  5-50  per  cent.  The  United  States  profited  by  the  dislocation,  of 
normal  conditions  last  year,  her  exports  to  this  country  being  44-65  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  19-47  per  cent  in  1913. 

The  following  informative  paragraphs  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  London 
Standard  of  February  14: — 

"  The  paucity  of  game  supplies  should  undoubtedly  stiffen  prices  of  imported 
poultry.  At  the  present  moment  American  and  Chinese  chickens  are  a  rather  slow 
sale  on  account  of  the  comparative  abundance  of  English  and  Irish  poultry.  The 
latter  has  had  its  supply  increased  by  two  strong  influences — namely,  warmer  weather 
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advancing  the  young  broods  and  high  prices,  an  unfailing  magnet.  However,  sellers 
of  American  and  Chinese  fowls  adopt  a  very  firm  attitude,  and  are  not  disposing  of 
their  goods  at  much  under  Is.  3d.  ($0.30  per  pound). 

"  I  recently  referred  in  this  column  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  American 
packers  in  buying  Irish  turkeys  for  the  Christmas  market,  and  their  unwelcome  control 
of  this  market  affected  by  the  weight  of  their  long  purse.  It  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  American  corner  of  an  Irish  supply,  and  it  is  interesting  now  to  hear 
that  the  same  houses — for  the  Beef  Trust  is  the  owner  in  each  case — have  been  plan- 
ning a  corner  of  the  American  poultry  market  by  the  purchase  of  about  2-0,000  tons 
of  cold-stored  poultry  in  Chicago,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  holdings,  expecting, 
although  they  had  paid  20  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  to  reap  anything  up  to  a 
40  per  cent  profit  by  asking  as  much  as  Is.  8d.  ($0.41)  per  pound  retail  for  chickens 
next  summer. 

"We  depend  in  this  country  to  a  considerable  extent  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  on  American  poultry,  our  imports  last  year  being  about  3,500  tons  of  these  birds, 
or  nearly  twice  the  quantity  received  in  1914.  Although  last  month's  imnn-t<;  of 
American  poultry  were  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  in  January,  1915,  the  average 
declared  value  showed  a  rise  of  fully  Id.  per  pound,  while,  compared  with  January, 
1914,  the  average  price  shows  a  rise  of  quite  4d.  per  pound. 

"  The  influence  which  I  indicated,  the  mild  weather  in  this  country  has  had  on 
prices  of  imported  eggs  has  been  even  more  marked  since  I  noted  that  fact.  Dear 
freight  has  combined  with  keen  competition  to  make  an  exceedingly  dear  article  of 
the  eggs  that  have  in  the  recent  home  shortage  been  offering  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Egypt,  and  now  that  the  home  supply  has  developed,  many  distributors  who 
have  bought  on  the  strength  of  the  recent  stringency  have  suffered  in  so  doing.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  large  multiple-shop  firms — 
some  of  whom  have  instituted  a  weekly  motor  car  collection  round  the  English  villages 
— are  in  a  position  to  offer  eggs  of  excellent  quality  at  2d.  each.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  dealers  will  not  give  the  big  prices  asked  for  cold-stored  American  and  Canadian 
eggs  and  also  the  small  Egyptian  eggs,  and  from  £2  ($9.73)  to  £3  ($14.60)  per  case 
has  been  dropped  on  the  bulk  of  the  latter  sold  during  recent  days,  while  the  loss  on 
cases  of  transatlantic  eggs — holding  twelve  great  hundreds  (1,440  eggs) — is  not  much 
less  than  £4  ($19.47)  per  case." 


The  imports  of  horses  during  the  month  of  January  were  the  smallest  on  record 
for  twenty-two  years  (a  decrease  of  over  61  per  cent)  while  the  average  declared 
value,  £66  10s.  lid.  ($323.86)  was  £24  ($116.80)  higher  than  any  previous  average  for 
that  month. 


IMPORTS  OF  HORSES. 


Period. 


Number 
Imported. 


Declared 
Value. 
£30,112 


Average. 
£      s.  d. 


January,  1914 
1915 
1916 


798 
216 
84 


9,600 
5,590 


38  19  9 

39  7  0 
66    10  11 


$189  73 
191  50 

323  85 


No  horses  were  imported  from  Canada  or  from  the  United  States  during  the 
month. 
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Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  February  25,  1916. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

Although  the  second  British  Industries  Fair,  which  is  being  held  in  London  from 
the  21st  February  to  the  3rd  March,  is-  conducted  upon  practically  the  same  lines  as 
its  predecessors,  its  scope  is  considerably  reduced,  and  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  space,  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  exhibitors  to  United  Kingdom  firms  only. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  interference  with  the  production  of  munitions  and 
other  campaign  supplies,  the  Government  decided  to  exclude  from  the  second  fair 
exhibits  of  four  trades  which  participated  last  year,  namely,  cutlery,  silver  and  electro- 
plate, clock,  jewellery  and  drapers'  jewellery  trades,  and  this  year's  display  is  conse- 
quently limited  to  five  sections :  toys  and  games  trade ;  earthenware,  porcelain  and 
china  trades;  glass  and  glassware  trades;  fancy  goods  trade;  stationery  and  printing 
trades. 

Owing  to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  where  last  year's  fair  was  held,  being  unavailable, 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  accommodation  on  account  of  several  other 
suitable  buildings  being  at  present  commandeered  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
it  was  also  necessary  to  transfer  the  location,  and  the  present  exhibition  is  housed  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  the  arrangement  being  rendered 
possible  by  the  temporary  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  permanent  museum 
exhibits. 

Although  all  possible  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  accommodation  provided, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  space  is  not  well  adapted  to  trade  exhibitions,  mainly 
owing  to  the  insufficient  width  of  the  corridors. 

TOY  INDUSTRY. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's  fair  is  the  marked  development 
of  the  toy  industry,  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  British  manufacturers  to  replace  many 
kinds  of  toys  and  games  which  previously  were  imported  into  this  country  mainly 
from  Germany. 

Certain  varieties  of  toys  were  always  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  British 
Isles,  but  the  doll  industry  notably  was  almost  entirely  in  foreign  hands,  and  when, 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  efforts  were  instituted  to  inaugurate  the  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  manufacturers  were  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
heads,  eyes,  and  other  component  parts,  owing  to  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  technical 
processes  associated  with  the  industry. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months,  however,  almost  all  obstacles  have  been  overcome, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  a  number  of  pottery  manufacturers,  and 
the  fair  affords  a  large  variety  of  samples  of  not  only  china  and  composition  heads  of 
high  class,  but  also  of  eyes  and  limbs,  while  several  firms  have  taken  up  the  produc- 
tion of  dolls'  hair  upon  a  large  scale. 

This  co-operation  has  enabled  toy  manufacturers  to  make  large  quantities  of  dolls 
of  all  kinds,  and  thus  to  establish  the  industry  upon  a  basis  which  is  likely  to  remain 
permanent. 

While  there  are  also  evidences  of  development  in  other  branches,  there  has  been 
special  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  toys,  which  was  formerly  almost  a 
German  monopoly. 
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OTHER  EXHIBITS. 

Another  branch  which  has  progressed  is  fancy  leather  goods,  in  many  lines  of 
which  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  has  been  attained.  This  is  the  more  creditable 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  supplies  of  certain  raw  materials  and  component 
parts,  notably  the  metal  frames  for  bags. 

The  printing  and  stationery  section  makes  a  very  excellent  display,  and  to 
branches  in  which  British  manufacturers  have  previously  excelled,  several  novelties 
have  been  added,  one  of  which  is  the  production  of  celluloid  Christmas  and  other 
cards,  another  German  industry. 

Exhibits  of  earthenware,  china  and  glassware  cover  an  extensive  range,  with 
welcome  signs  of  broadening  in  designs.  Possibly  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
section  is  the  progress  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  and  scientific  glass- 
ware and  appliances,  but  the  fine  display  of  china  and  glassware  generally  is  a  tribute 
to  British  excellence. 

ADMISSION  TO  FAIR. 

As  upon  the  previous  occasion,  the  fair  is  not  open  to  the  public,  admission  being 
by  invitation  only,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  authorities  have  restricted  to  buyers  and 
business  firms,  to  whom  cards  are  readily  granted  upon  application. 

Each  visitor,  upon  passing  through  the  turnstile  for  the  first  time,  is  supplied 
with  a  free  copy  of  the  catalogue  and  also  with  a  season  ticket,  and  following  last 
year's  custom,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
organized  the  fair,  has  installed  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  exhibition,  where  not 
only  inquiries  are  attended  to,  but  a  vast  amount  of  information  about  all  commercial 
matters  is  kept  on  file. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION. 

It  may  be  recorded  that  last  year  permission  to  exhibit  was  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  owing  to  the  limited  time  available  for  receiving  entries, 
this  meant  that  possibility  was  actually  confined  to  Canada,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
only  one  exhibitor,  who  happened  to  be  in  England  at  the  time,  was  able  to  conclude 
arrangements  with  sufficient  despatch. 

While  the  industries  to  which  both  fairs  have  been  confined  do  not  include  any 
manufactures  which  are  of  much  importance  to  Canada,  it  was  expected  that  as  a 
result  of  the  success  of  the  first  fair,  several  Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  desir- 
ous of  taking  part  in  the  present  one,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  all  Govern- 
ment departments,  arrangements  had  to  be  fixed  up  at  even  shorter  notice  than  last 
year,  and  owing  to  this  and  the  reduced  accommodation  which  it  was  necessary  to 
accept,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  including 
the  Dominions. 

Possible  participation  through  the  agency  of  another  exhibitor  was  rendered 

impossible  by  the  regulation,  .still  in  force,  whereby  exhibitors  are  only  permitted  to 
display  articles  of  their  own  manufacture. 

As,  however,  the  Government  appears  to  have  definitely  decided  to  hold  a  British 
Industries  Fair  in  the  early  spring  of  each  year,  the  enterprise,  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, should  be  of  considerable  importance  to  Canadian  buyers  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  anticipated  that  better  opportunities  for  participation 
by  the  latter  may  be  afforded  upon  future  occasions. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  fair  are  again  excellent,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  British  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make  such  a  fine  display  at  a  time  when 
every  kind  of  obstacle  and  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  all  branches  of  industry. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  February  22,  1916. 

NO  embargo  on  colonial  fruit  importations. 

As  a  result  of  representations,  the  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has 
announced  that  "  there  is,  at  present,  no  intention  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
fruit  from  the  colonies."  It  appears  now  that  the  proposed  restrictions  are  likely  to 
be  applied,  principally,  to  oranges  and  to  those  bananas  that  do  not  come  from  the 
colonies.  The  Board  has  expressly  refrained  from  committing  itself  as  far  as  next 
season  is  concerned,  but  it  seems  probable  that  apple  shipments  next  autumn  will  not 
be  hampered  by  Government  enactment,  though  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  difficulty 
in  securing  required  shipping  space. 

army  requirements  of  knitted  underwear. 

The  Principal  of  the  Hawick  Technical  Institute  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "  Knitting 
Yarns  "  made  the  following  interesting  comments  on  recent  changes  in  army  garment 
requirements :  "  Owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  coarse  gauge  frames  on 
which  to  work  military  garments  the  authorities  have  been  compelled  to  consider  the 
acceptance  of  garments  of  a  finer  class.  The  results,  in  point  of  comfort  for  the  men, 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  coarse  fabrics  of  the  past.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  increased  indication 
of  habits  of  luxury,  but  of  the  results  of  experience  in  what  is  understood  by  the  heat- 
retaining  property  of  articles  of  apparel.  It  has  been  discovered  that,  in  using  the 
coarse  types  of  woollen-spun  yarns  made  from  thick-fibred  wools  of  small  heat-retain- 
ing property,  they  are  certainly  carrying  weight  without  corresponding  results  in 
increased  warmth.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  for  warmth  and  comfort  better  results  are 
obtained  from  the  finer-fibred  materials,  while  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  limbs 
is  very  much  increased.  The  recent  increase  in  the  demand  for  finer  yarns  for  military 
goods  will  certainly  be  permanent." 

supplies  of  wood-pulp. 

Some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  paper  from  Imperial  sources 
were  recently  given  in  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Arts: — 

"  In  pre-war  times  the  United  Kingdom  supplemented  its  own  production  from 
imported  wood-pulp  of  "  news "  paper — the  class  of  paper  used  for  the  printing  of 
newspapers — by  imports  of  the  finished  product  to  the  amount,  in  1913,  of  131,443 
tons.  Of  this  total,  about  85  per  cent  came  from  Norway,  Newfoundland,  and  Sweden, 
in  the  order  indicated.  In  1913,  when  imports  of  paper  on  reels  from  all  sources  fell 
to  106,720  tons,  Newfoundland  contributed  44-7  per  cent,  Norway  30-3  per  cent,  and 
Sweden  11-2  per  cent.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  paper  trade  lMew- 
foundland  took  the  leading  position  as  an  exporter  of  paper  on  reels,  her  contribution 
being  47,789  tons,  or  15,410  tons  more  than  that  of  Norway. 

Taking  the  total  imports  of  printing  and  writing  papers,  both  on  reels  and  not  on 
reels  in  1913,  imports  from  the  various  countries  were:  Norway,  33-9  per  cent;  New- 
foundland (entirely  on  reels),  17-4  per  cent;  Sweden,  16-2  per  cent;  Germany,  13-5 
per  cent;  Belgium,  2-6  per  cent;  United  States,  2-3  per  cent;  other  countries  (includ- 
ing Austria,  Italy,  and  Canada),  8  per  cent. 
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In  1915,  when  total  imports  of  the  same  kinds  of  paper  were  139,170  tons,  or 
47,409  tons  less  than  in  1913,  the  percentages  for  the  various  countries  were:  New- 
foundland, 34-7  per  cent;  Norway,  33-5  per  cent;  Sweden,  14-5  per  cent;  United 
States,  4-7  per  cent;  other  countries  (including  Holland,  Italy,  etc.),  11 -3  per  cent. 
While  the  supplies  from  Norway  and  Sweden  fell  off  by  nearly  26  per  cent  in  the  two 
years,  those  from  the  United  States  increased  by  over  51  per  cent,  those  from  New- 
foundland by  11  per  cent,  and  those  from  "  other  countries  "  by  7-5  per  cent. 

SHORTAGE   OF    STEEL   PENS    AND   PAPER  FASTENERS. 

A  considerable  shortage  in  steel  pens  is  reported  owing  to  the  absence  of  German 
makers  from  the  market,  and  to  the  use  of  most  of  the  pen  factories  for  munition 
purposes.  The  shortage  has  led  to  considerably  increased  demand  for  quill  pens.  A 
shortage  of  brass  paper  fasteners  is  also  making  itself  felt. 

LEATHER  AND  FOOTWEAR. 

Leather  trade  papers  comment  on  the  existing  shortage  in  glace  kid.  Imports 
have  increased  (the  figures  of  value  were  £147,839  in  January,  1916,  as  against  £111',- 
423  in  January,  1915),  but  the  demand  is  abnormally  strong,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
women  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  have  been  earning  such  good  wages  dur- 
ing the  war,  are  demanding  better  boots,  and  mainly  those  made  of  glace  or  enamelled 
leathers. 

British  boot  manufacturers  have  been  so  largely  engaged  in  carrying  out.  mili- 
tary contracts  that  production  for  civilian  purposes  has  suffered  considerably.  Receipts 
of  imported  boots  during  the  next  few  months  will  be  heavy,  the  main  sources  of  sup- 
ply being  the  United  States  and  Switzerland.  In  January,  1916,  £21,195  and  £78,680 
worth  of  boots  were  imported  from  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  respectively, 
as  against  £11,959  and  £23,869  in  1914.  Only  four  dozen  pairs  of  Canadian  boots 
were  imported  in  January,  1916,  as  compared  with  15,781  dozen  pairs  from  the  United 
States,  and  6,164  dozen  pairs  from  Switzerland. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  OPENING  FOR  HAMMERS. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes  the  Department  that 
there  is  a  market  in  South  Africa  for  hammers.  Imports  under  this  heading  are 
varied  in  pattern  and  quality,  the  most  important  kind  being  shown  herewith: — - 


CARPENTER'S  HAMMER. 


The  hammer  shown  above  is  sold  in  four  weights:  7  ounces,  $7.50;  16  ounces, 
$8.50;  20  ounces,  $9;  24  ounces,  $9.50  per  dozen.  The  prices  quoted  are  all  f.o.b. 
Canadian  port  and  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent. 
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MARKET  FOR  FLAX  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  recent  communications,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London, 
has  addressed  inquiries  to  the  Department  re  the  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Canadian  flax  industry  and  asking  whether  flax  fibre  is  available  for  export.  As 
a  considerable  shortage  of  flax  fibre  exists,  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from 
Belgium  and  Russia,  Canadian  flax  should  now  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  London  correspondent  in  writing  Mr.  Watson,  intimated  that  from  £60  to 
£80  a  ton  could  be  obtained  for  Canadian  flax  of  a  satisfactory  quality,  provided  it  was 
clean  and  free  from  straw.  These  quotations  would  compare  favourable  with  the  prices 
obtaining  for  Russian  flax,  which  is,  however,  inferior  to  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
productions.  At  present  the  London  firm  in  question  is  selling  Russian  flaxes  at  £80 
per  ton  for  good  quality  and  about  £60  for  ordinary  qualities.  Russian  hemp  of  fine 
spinning  quality  fetches  £60'  per  ton.  Upon  the  other  hand  best  quality  Dutch  dressed 
flax  has  recently  been  sold  at  £260  a  ton  Belfast. 

Canadian  shippers  in  a  position  to  export  any  large  quantities  of  flax  fibre  would 
be  well  advised  to  submit  samples  beforehand  so  that  an  accurate  valuation  could  be 
obtained  and  reported. 

An  important  Bristol  firm  of  hemp  and  flax  spinners,  it  is  stated,  would  also 
especially  welcome  supplies  of  fibre  from  Canada.  If  Canadian  firms  are  in  a  position 
to  export  this  product  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  London  and  Bristol  firms  will 
be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  No.  A-2008.) 

CHURNS  IN  DEMAND  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Department,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  states  that  a  small  cylinder  churn  as  shown  in  the  following  illustration 
is  sold  in  good  quantities  throughout  Natal  and  in  fair  quantities  in  other  sections  oV 
"South  Africa. 


The  sizes  sold  are  2  gallons,  $1.20  f.o.b.  port;  2f  gallons,  $1.31  f.o.b.  port;  4 
gallons,  $1.58  f.o.b.  port. 

This  churn  is  a  light  portable  style  and  may  be  placed  on  a  bench  or  table  when 
being  used. 

If  illustrations  with  other  particulars  regarding  a  similar  churn  made  in  Canada, 
are  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  they  will  be  submitted  to  South  African  inquirers,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  commission  house. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  mark? 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  23,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   97/  101/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   97/  101/ 

London     98/  100/ 

Glasgow                                                                .  ...  -  100/ 

Butter — 

Bristol    146/  150/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  n 

London   -  -  ir 

Glasgow                                        .   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     86/  90/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   84/  90/ 

London   86/  92/ 

Glasgow      -/  90/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                              ...  73/  79/ 

London  

Glasgow     -  -  <• 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   90/  94/  „ 

London   90/  94/ 

Glasgow    
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  26,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals,  living — 

29 

50 

3 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork...  

Meat,  un  enumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

 Cwt. 

  it 

104, 426 
139,' 186 
10,105 

20,317 

1 20  280 
51  647 
10,859 

22,176 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat —  « 

Beef   „ 

Pork  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

143,822 
334 
27,324 
4,045 

4.502 
38^109 

165,988 
1,099 
48,709 
1,261 

20,121 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

99,382 
38,516 
41,633 

56,591 
47,146 
38,474 

M  condensed    

it    preserved,  other  kinds  

Eggs  

Game    

 Gt.  Hnd. 

653 
32,461 
2,236 
262,822 
24,584 
1,989 

27,340 
274 
55,776 
69,726 
773 

 Cwt. 

14,173 
55,994 

2,787 
65,418 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Barley   

Oats  

Peas   

1,061,700 
144,000 
185,900 
227,000 
15,760 
24,140 
1,033,500 

1,796,100 
163,500 
166,500 
301,200 
27,570 
41,060 
559,100 

Fruit,  raw — 

Pears  

Hay  

Hops    

111,773 

2,088 
96 
470 

75,250 
13 

4,090 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  on  the  Russian  market  for  Canadian  products,  the  following 
memorandum  on  the  possibilities  of  British  trade  with  Russia,  prepared  by  the  Acting 
British  Consul-General  at  Moscow,  and  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  J  ournal,  should  be  of  interest : — - 

TRADE  OF  RUSSIA  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

From  1'898  to  1902  Germany  furnished  on  an  average  about  35  per  cent  of  Russia's 
foreign  imports,  which  were  valued  at  £61,000,000  per  annum.  During  the  same 
period  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  19  per  cent.  In  1913  Russia's 
imports  from  abroad  were  valued  at  roughly  £145,000,000.  Of  this  amount  Germany 
supplied  nearly  50  per  cent,  while  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  less 
than  13  per  cent.  Even  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact^that  the  Russian  Customs 
returns  include  under  German  imports  certain  British  goqfls  which  come  into  Russia 
via  the  German  frontier,  the  natural  conclusion  from  these  figures  is  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  Germany  has  increased  her  trade  with  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

NEED  FOR  ORGANIZED  PREPARATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Russia 
there  was  a  strong  movement  in  favour  of  an  anti-German  commercial  campaign  by 
aid  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  oust  Germany  from  the  Russian  market. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  communication  and  of  foreign  exchange,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  British  firms  are  already  over-supplied  with  home  orders,  it  has  so  far  been 
impossible  to  realize  the  objects  of  this  campaign  in  any  tangible  form. 

This  inability  on  the  part  of  British  merchants  to  meet  Russian  needs*  during 
war  time  would  not  be  serious  in  itself,  if  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  some 
signs  of  that  organized  preparation  which  alone  will  enable  the  British  trader  to  reap 
-the  full  advantage  from  the  opportunity  which  the  end  of  the  war  will  undoubtedly 
give  him.  Unfortunately  there  is  at  present  little  sign  of  any  such  preparation.  As 
far  as  the  Moscow  Consulate-General  is  concerned,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  while 
the  number  of  commercial  enquiries  has  increased  enormously  since  the  war,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  British  firms  to  depart  from  the 
old  conservative  methods  which  in  the  past  have  been  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the 
development  of  Anglo-Russian  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedes,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Americans  have  greatly  strengthened  their  position  on  the  Russian  market, 
and  the  Russian  merchant,  who  is  only  too  apt  to  overlook  the  difficulties  which  the  war 
has  placed  in  the  path  of  the  British  trader,  has  not  been  slow  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  enterprising  activity  of  the  Americans  and  the  fancied  apathy  of  the 
British. 

At  the  present  moment  the  situation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — If  the 
United  Kingdom  wishes  to  establish  her  footing  on  the  Russian  market  after  the  war, 
she  must  begin  to  organize  now  on  certain  definite  lines.  If  she  does  not  begin  now, 
the  psychological  moment  will  assuredly  be  lost. 


*  Note. — Russian  military  orders  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  been  taken  into 
account.  These  are  in  the  nature  of  temporary  measures  and  do  not  affect  the  general  com- 
mercial situation. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  LOCAL  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY. 

In  their  attitude  towards  Russia  British  firms  seem  to  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
one,  the  class  which  regards  Russia  as  an  unsound  business  proposition,  and,  secondly, 
the  class  which  looks  on  Russia  as  a  country  in  which  one  has  only  to  grant  credit  to 
achieve  success.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  experience  of  the 
latter  class  would  seem  to  give  some  justification  for  the  attitude  of  the  former. 
Perhaps  too  much  has  been  written  of  the  magnificent  market  which  Russia  presents 
to  the  foreign  trader.  It  may  reasonably  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  new  world- 
markets  are  daily  becoming  rarer  and  rarer.  In  this  respect  Russia,  with  Siberia, 
represents  one  of  the  richest  unexploited  countries  in  the  world.  She  is  slowly  chang- 
ing from  a  purely  agricultural  country  into  an  agricultural  and  industrial  one,  and  in 
this  evolution  it  is  certain  that  foreign  capital  and  foreign  imports  must  play  an  all- 
important  part.  After  the  war,  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
will  be  openings'  for  practically  every  class  of  British  manufactured  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  Russia  is  not  an  El  Dorado 
in  which  the  British  merchant  has  only  to  grant  credit  like  his  German  rival  in  order 
to  acquire  vast  wealth.  Russia  commercially  is  not  a  West-European  country.  She 
has  business  customs  and  bankruptcy  laws  which  are  peculiarly  her  own,  and  there  is, 
no  country  in  the  world  where  knowledge  of  local  conditions  is  so  essential  a  factor  in 
business  success.  No  one  understood  this  better  than  the  Germans.  Although  business 
success  in  Russia  is  largely  dependent  on  the  credit  system,  there  is  no  country  where 
credit  should  be  granted  with  greater  caution,  or  where  the  incautious  and  unwary  can 
come  to  grief  more  easily^  Credit  in  Russia  is  a  matter  of  knowing  the  right  people. 
This  can  only  be  done  by^rproper  local  representation  and  by  a  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  Nibbling  at  Russian  trade  will  accomplish  nothing.  Success  can  only  be 
attained  by  those  British  firms  who  are  fully  determined  to  establish  serious  business 
connections  with  Russia  and  who  are  prepared  to  spend  money  on  preliminary 
organization. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  METHODS. 

Competent  Russian  opinion  is  unanimous  in  declaring  that,  if  the  United  King- 
dom is  to  capture  any  part  of  Germany's  trade  in  Russia,  her  merchants  will  have  to 
make  a  radical  change  in  their  methods.  In  this  connection  the  Consular  reports  of 
the  last  ten  years  have  harped  continually  on  the  old  string  of  more  catalogues  in  the 
Russian  language,  more  British  travellers,  more  British  agents,  more  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  a  better  Consular  service,  and  wider  credit  facilities.  This  is  all  true,  but 
the  real  difficulty  that  British  firms  experienced  in  competing  with  Germany  lay  in 
something  deeper  than  this.  German  trade  was  combined  and  organized.  British 
trade  was  individual  and,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  very  frequently  badly  organ- 
ized. Every  German  agent  and  merchant  in  Russia  was  a  unit  of  a  well-disciplined 
army  with  outposts  all  over  the  Russian  Empire  and  with  a  general  staff  headquarters 
in  Berlin.  The  British  trade  in  Russia  belonged  to  a  body  of  stragglers  who  were 
simply  swept  out  of  the  field  by  a  combination  that  was  far  too  strong  for  them.  There 
was  no  patriotism  in  the  British  trade,  which  was  conducted  mainly  by  German  or 
other  non-British  middlemen.  German  trade  was  intensely  patriotic,  not  necessarily 
because  the  German  merchant  was  more  patriotic  than  his  British  prototype,  but 
because  the  whole  organization  of  German  trade  was  shaped  to  that  end.  The  secret 
of  German  success  in  Russia  lay  in  the  fact  that,  into  whatever  remote  corner  of 
Siberia  Germany  pushed  her  trade,  a  German  was  in  charge  of  her  interests.  Her 
great  firms  had  their  own  Russian  branches,  run  by  Germans  whose  sole  interest  were 
German,  and  wherever  German  firms  appointed  local  Russian  sub-agents,  there  was 
generally  a  German  main  office  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  to  control  them.  The  British 
trader  on  the  other  hand  has  rarely  had  a  loral  British  representative  and,  more  rarely 
still,  his  own  local  branch.    Generally  he  appoints  as  his  agent  a  local  Russian  mev- 
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chant — a  man  who  is  not  in  any  way  simply  the  agent  of  the  British  firm  but  a 
merchant  who  buys  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sells  in  the  dearest.  Such  a  man  has 
ro  particular  incentive  to  push  British  trade.  It  is  also  quite  usual  for  such  an  agent 
to  supply  a  German  firm  with  all  the  information  furnished  him  by  the  British  firm, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  the  former  similar  goods  on  much  easier  terms  and 
with  greater  profits.  Concrete  examples  of  this  could  be  quoted  indefinitely.  The 
German  firm  had  its  own  man  and  its  own  office  on  the  spot.  It  could  study  local 
competition  to  a  nicety  and  ascertain  what  advantages,  if  any,  the  British  firm's  goods 
possessed.  It  altered  its  own  goods  accordingly,  with  the  result  that  it  Was  able  to 
offer  the  British  firm's  agent  the  same  goods  on  better  terms. 

In  short,  the  difference  between  British  arid  German  trade  methods  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  The  German  merchant  delivered  his  goods  at  the  Russian's  front  door. 
The  British  merchant  was  content  to  leave  them  on  his  own  doorstep.  The  German 
quoted  c.i.f.  Moscow.    The  British  merchant  preferred  f.o.b.  London  or  Hull. 

SUGGESTED  METHODS  OF  DEVELOPING  BRITISH  TRADE. 

(1)  Local  Representation. 

Even  if  it  were  altogether  advisable,  the  organization  of  British  trade  in  Russia 
on  the  same  lines  as  German  trade  is  obviously  a  work  of  years.  While,  therefore,  it 
is  clear  that  no  great  change  can  be  expected  in  this  respect  during  the  war,  there  are 
certain  measures  which  might,  and  ought  to  be,  taken  at  once  and  which  afford  no 
great  difficulty  of  change  or  reconstruction.  Chief  of  these  is  the  question  of  local 
representation.  Hitherto,  British  firms  dealing  with  Russia  have  been  content,  for 
want  of  anyone  better,  to  appoint  Russian  or  Russo-German  agents.  In  countless 
instances,  too,  rather  than  incur  any  preliminary  expenses,  British  firms  have  been 
only  too  willing  to  give  their  agency  to  some  small  non-Russian  trader  who  has  shown 
himself  ready  to  accept  conditions  which  no  reliable  Russian  merchant  would  consider. 
If  there  is  one  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  commercial  experience  of  a  British  Con- 
sulate in  Russia  it  is  this :  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  a  British  firm  to  control  its 
interests  solely  from  its  London  or  Manchester  house.  It  must  have  its  own  British 
representative  in  Russia.  British  commercial  success  in  Russia  depends  largely  on 
keeping  British  trade  in  Russia  in  British  hands.  It  is  impossible  to  find  British 
agents  in  Russia  ready  to  hand.  Therefore,  British  firms  who  are  intent  on  developing 
business  with  Russia  must  be  persuaded  as  widely  as  possible  to  open  their  own  agen- 
cies or  branches  in  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Russia  and  to  send  out  British  subjects 
to  control  them.  An  agency  of  this  sort  would  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  the 
necessary  sub-agencies  and  to  control  such,  sub-agents  as  might  be  appointed.  The 
kind  of  man  sent  out  should  be  experienced  and  not  too  tied  down  by  his  home  direc- 
tors, but  young  enough  to  enable  him  to  learn  the  language.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  would  know  sufficient  Russian  to  enable  him  to  run  his  business  in  Russian  and 
to  control  his  Russian  employees,  while  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  he  would 
have  gained  would  be  invaluable  to  his  firm. 

(2)  The  "  Group"  Agency. 

If  it  is  felt  that  an  establishment  of  an  agency  on  these  lines  is  too  great  an 
expense  for  one  firm,  there  seems  no  reason  why  three  or  four  firms,  dealing  in  allied 
trades  or  in  more  or  less  similar  lines,  should  not  co-operate  and  share  the  expenses  of 
a  common  office.  A  combination  of  three  or  four  solid  firms  ought,  too,  to  have  less 
difficulty  in  obtaining  that  support  from  banks  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  German  commercial  success  in  Russia. 

The  idea,  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  Press,  of  a  general  agency  for  British 
goods  in  big  Russian  centres  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  sound  one.    The  selling  of  praC- 
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tically  every  class  of  goods  and,  in  particular,  of  the  class  of  goods  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  likely  to  supply  to  -Russia,  requires  a  special  technical  knowledge  and  is 
connected  in  each  case  with  special  markets  and  a  special  clientele.  A  general  agency 
which  undertakes  to  deal  in  various  lines  of  goods  ranging  from  traction-engines  and 
complicated  agricultural  machinery  to  fancy  jewellery  and  haberdashery  is  hardly 
likely,  even  with  a  wide  and  far-reaching  organization,  to  prove  an  unqualified  success. 
If  there  is  to  be  co-operation,  it  had  better  be  confined  to  a  few  firms,  dealing  in  allied 
lines  of  goods. 

(S)  Commercial  Bamking:  Establishment  of  Forwarding  Agents. 

In  such  a  short  memorandum  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  mention  of 
many  desirable  reforms  which  ought  now  to  be  occupying  the  attention  of  all  British 
merchants  who  are  interested  in  Kussia.  The  development  of  commercial  banking 
and  the  organization  of  credit  are  matters  closely  connected  with  the  very  serious 
general  question  of  organized  trade. 

Before  the  war  practically  all  the  largest  forwarding  agents  in  Kussia  were  Ger- 
man firms  or  Eussian  firms  with  German  names.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  part  played  by  these  firms  in  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country  like  Russia,  which, 
on  account  of  its  language,  its  weights  and  measures,  and  its  Customs  tariff,  presents 
innumerable  difficulties  to  the  foreign  merchant.  These  forwarding  houses,  which 
undertook  countless  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  forwarding  business,  such  as  the 
collecting  of  money  and  the  supplying  of  credit  inquiries,  were  not  only  of  inestimable 
service  to  German  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  they  made  enormous  profits  for  them- 
selves. At  the  present  time  many  of  these  firms  are  nnder  suspicion,  and  no  bettei 
moment  could  be  chosen  for  the  establishment  of  a  British  firm  of  forwarding  agents 
in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Odessa,  etc.  This  would,  however,  be  a  difficult  undertaking 
for  newcomers,  as  the  forwarding  business  in  Russia  is  one  that  demands  special  and 
intricate  knowledge. 

(J,.)  Official  Visit  of  British  Merchants. 

Another  measure  which  would  be  very  popular  with  Russians  and,  I  think,  most 
beneficial  in  its  results,  would  be  an  official  visit  of  a  body  of  representative  British 
merchants  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  This  would  serve  to  show  Russians  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  taking  an  interest  in  the  developments  of  her  commerce  with 
Russia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  help  to  acquaint  British  merchants  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  Russian  market.  In  suggesting  the  desirability  of  such  a  visit. 
M.  Paul  Riabushinsky,  the  president  of  the  Moscow  Bourse,  told  me  that  he  was  absolu- 
tely astounded  at  the  apathy  of  the  British  nation  towards  the  question  of  British 
trade  with  Russia.  He  was  surprised  that  British  merchants  had  not  made  some 
attempt  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  their  Russian  allies,  and  he  was  certain  that 
more  good  would  result  from  a  visit  of  this  nature  than  from  all  the  articles  and  trade 
appeals  ever  written.  If  the  present  moment  is  not  a  convenient  one  for  such  a  visit, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  should  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  war 
there  will  be,  in  Moscow  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  number  of  municipal  contracts  to 
be  given  out,  and  also  loans  to  be  concluded.  Here,  again,  the  personal  element  plays 
a  very  important  role,  and  the  connections  formed  by  such  a  visit  might  prove  after- 
wards of  the  greatest  value.  While  a  visit  of  this  nature  might  be  arranged  in  many 
ways,  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be  as  representative  and  official  as  possible, 
and  that  its  programme  should  be  carefully  arranged  beforehand. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TRADE. 

These,  however,  are  merely  a  few  suggestions.  The  point  which  must  be  realized 
is  that  if  British  merchants  wish  to  capture  some  portion  of  the  vast  trade  which 
Germany  did  with  Russia  (to  exclude  Germany  altogether  from  the  Russian  market 
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is  impossible)  they  must  begin  to  prepare  their  organization  at  once.  If  we  are  not 
ready  to  step  in  the  moment  the  war  ends  or  the  moment  Russia's  foreign  trade  is 
re-established,  we  shall  be  too  late.  The  policy  of  organization,  too,  must  be  shaped 
towards  some  definite  end  and  must  take  into  consideration  certain  principles  which 
have  been  neglected  in  the  past. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  do  business  with  Russia  by  correspondence  or  to  insist 
on  British  ways  and  methods.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  soft  hat  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  tall  stiff  one.  And  yet  experience  shows  that  this  attitude  is 
very  typical  of  a  certain  class  of  British  firms  towards  Russia. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is,  among  Russian  merchants,  a  sentimental  predis- 
position in  favour  of  British  goods.  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  a  feeling  as  the  press 
has  suggested,  arid  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  too  much  on  it  in  any  case.  It  would 
be,  however,  suicidal  folly  to  hope  that  after  the  war  Russians  will  buy  British  goods 
at  a  dearer  price  and  under  inferior  (for  them)  conditions  in  preference  to  German 
goods  merely, because  of  the  sentimental  tie  between  their  two  countries. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  predominance  of  Germany  on  the  Russian 
market,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  after  the  war  she  will  relinquish  that  hold  without 
a  struggle.  During  the  last  twenty  years  British  trade  with  Russia  has  been  losing 
ground,  if  not  in  actual  volume,  at  any  rate  in  comparative  results.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  revival  in  this  respect,  it  will  require  a  real  effort  and  a  radical  change  in  methods. 
The  whole  history  of  commerce  is  one  unbroken  chain  of  continuous  development  and 
the  inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  good  as  much  in  trade  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  life.  It  rests  with  the  British  merchant  to  show  whether  he  has  still 
that  enterprise  and  hardiness  which  in  1553  brought  Sir  Richard  Chancelour  on  a 
voyage  of  peril  to  Archangel  and  which  gave  to  Great  Britain  for  many  years  the  first 
place  in  Russia's  foreign  trade.  In  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  the  British  merchants 
of  the  Muscovy  Company  were  not  afraid  to  send  their  "  apprentices "  to  Russia. 
These  tactics,  once  .so  successful,  still  hold  good  in  principle  to-day.  British  trade 
in  Russia  must  be  organized  and  developed  by  British  subjects  and  not  left  haphazard 
to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  others.  This  will  entail  at  the  commencement  a  certain 
outlay  of  expenditure.  The  best  proof  that  this  expenditure  will  not  be  in  vain  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  when  a  British  firm  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
setting  up  its  own  branch  or  agency  in  Russia  it  has  met  with  unqualified  success. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Com- 
missioner D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways, 
Melbourne;  the  N.S.W.  Government  Stores  Supply  Committee,  Sydney,  and  the 
Postmaster-General's  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms,  etc.,  when  received 
will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Victorian  Railways,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Mel- 
bourne, are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 


VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


No.  29,784.  April  26,  1916 — 29  miles  india-rubber  cables,  switches,  etc. 

No.  29,865.  "  26,  1916 — 50  bolts  24-inch  of  canvas. 

No.  29,782.  May  3,  1916 —  5  tons  Chinese  red  dry  colour. 

No.  29,796.  "  10,  1916 —  1  5  K.  W.  motor  generator  set  and  switchboard. 

No.  29,870.  "  3  0,  1916 —  2  hydraulic  spring  buckle  presses  and  accessories. 

No.  29,776.  "  17,  1916 —  1  2-ton  electrically  operated  goods  elevator. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  N.S.W.  Stores  Supply  Com- 
mittee, Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  England: — 

No.  15/9392 —  84  pounds  potash  (red  Prussiate). 

No.  15/9392 —  56      "       Nelson's  gelatine. 

No.  15/9392 — 200      "       ammonium  sulphide. 

No.  15/9392 — 240  ounces  hydrokinone. 

No.  15/9392 — 368      "       metal  or  substitute. 

No.  15/9392 — 120  pounds,  carbonate  of  potash  crystals. 

COMMONWEALTH    POSTMASTER-GENERAl/s  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  close  on  April 
18,  1916,  as  follows:— 

Schedule  No.  1299 — 8,500  assorted  fuses. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco,  March  21,  due  at  Melbourne,  April  12,  1916. 

April  11,  due  at  Melbourne,  May  3,  1916. 
"    Vancouver,  April  12,  due  at  Melbourne,  May  6,  1916. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

.  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain : — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  13.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Devonian.  No.  1  Baldwins 
24  to  26s,  No.  3's  21s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  23  to  24s,  No.  2*s  21s,  No.  3's  18s  3d.;  Maine 
Baldwins  26s  for  No.  1  and  2>2  to  23s  for  No.  2.  No.  1  Starks  (Maine)  25s.  SS. 
Kelvinbrae  discharging  .arly,  landing  Ontario  apples  soft  and  frosted. 

Glasgow:  Sale  oi  March  14.  No  Ontario  apples.  Virginia  Albermarles  33  to 
35s,  Ben  Davis  22  to  25s,  Winesaps  23  to  26s,  Newtowns  35s  6d.  New  York  Starks 
29s  6d,  Ben  Davis  27s,  Baldwins  2®s.  Boxed  apples,  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns 
(size  125  to  163)  13s  6d,  (size  175  to  200)  13s,  (size  210  to  250)  12s.  Fancy  Newtowns 
(size  96  to  113)  12s,  (size  125  to  16®)  12s  6d,  (size  175  to  200)  12s,  (size  210  to  2>50) 
lis  6d.  Extra  Fancy  Winesaps  (size  96  to  113>)  10  to  lis,  (size  126  to  163)  12s  6d. 
Extra  Fancy  Idaho  Ben  Davis  (size  125  to  163)  Ss  9d  to  9s,  (size  175  to  200)  8s  6d. 
California  Newtowns  Ss  6d  to  9s. 

London :  Sale  of  March  10.  Many  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha,  especially 
Starks  ana  Baldwin*  in  doubtful  condition.  Buyers  slow  in  bidding.  No.  1  Baldwins 
and  Starks  average  15s,  No.  2's  13s  6d  and  No.  3's  12  to  12s  6d.  Good  apples  fetch- 
ing high  prices. 
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Liverpool:  March  15.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Boyne;  part  landed  in  good  condi- 
tion; some  showed  scald.  SS.  Kelvinbrae:  all  except  Manns  in  poor  condition, 
mostly  frosted.  Baldwins  No.  l's  24  to  26s,  No.  2's  22s,  slacks  18  to  19s,  No.  3's  18s 
9d,  slack  16s.  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's  21s  6d,  No.  2's  (slacks)  15s,  No.  3's  17s  3d.  Gano. 
No.  l's  26s.  Mann®,  No.  l's  24s,  No.  2's  22®,  No.  3's  18s  6d.  Boxed  apples:  Washing- 
ton Winesaps  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163)  13s;  Home  Beauty  Extra  Eancy  (size 
96  to  113  8s  6d  to  9s,  (size  125  to  163)  11  to  12s.  Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns  (size  125 
to  163)  12s  9d  to  13s  9d. 

Glasgow:  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Sardinian  in  poor  condition,  with  bronzing  and 
slight  waste.  Sale  of  March  17.  No.  1  Baldwins  20  to  22s,  No.  2's  18  to  20s;  No. 
1  Golden  Russets  32s  6d,  No.  2's  27s,  No.  3's  (slack)  13s;  No.  1  Starks  25s,  No.  2's 
22s;  No.  1  Manns  26s,  No.  2's  23s  6d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  19  to  20s,  No.  2's  16  to  19s, 
No.  3's  14  to  16;  Maine  Baldwins  16  to  18s;  No.  1  Starks  24s,  No.  2's  22s;  No.  1 
Ben  Davis  21s,  No.  2's  19s;  Virginia  Newtowns  27  to  30s;  Albermarles  28  to  31s. 

Manchester:  Sale  March  17.  Two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  bar- 
rels of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester  Inventor.  Baldwins  and  Starks  show- 
ing slight  bronze  and  many  barrels  slack.  Prices:  No.  1  Baldwins  22  to  24s,  No.  2's 
18  to  20s,  large  3's  15  to  18s,  No.  3's  14  to  17s;  No.  1  Starks  21  to  23s,  No.  2's  18  to 
21s,  large  3's  15  to  18s,  No.  3's  14  to  16s;  No.  1  Spies  25  to  27s,  No.  2's  24  to  25s, 
large  3's  18s/No.  3's  16s;  No.  1  Golden  Russets  28s  6d,  No.  2's  27s  >6d,  No.  3's  21  to 
23s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  20s  6d,  No.  2's  18s  6d,  No.  3's  21  to  23s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  20s 
6d,  No.  2's  18s  6d,  No.  3's  11  to  13s,  New  York  Baldwins  25  to  28s,  and  Greenings 
23  to  26s. 

REGULATIONS  re  IMPORTED  PAPER  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  631,  page  451,  it  was  stated  that  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  March,  1916,  subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited,  namely  :— 

All  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  including  wood-pulp,  esparto  gras>, 
and  linen  and  cotton  rags;  paper  and  cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard, 
millboard,  and  wood  pulpboard,  and  manufactures  of  paper  and  cardboard;  all  period- 
ical publications  exceeding,  sixteen  pages  in  length  imported  otherwise  than  in  single 
copies  through  the  post.  It  was  also  stated  that  these  regulations  would  not  apply  to  any 
goods  of  the  description  specified  which  are  imported  under  license,  given  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such 
license. 

With  further  reference  to  this  article,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner, 
London,  has  forwarded  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  "  Regulations  as  to  Licenses  for 
the  Importation  of  Paper  and  Paper-making  Materials  "  into  Great  Britain,  which 
were  recently  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Paper.  The  following  items  from 
these  regulations  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  and  shippers, 
and  are  therefore  reproduced  herewith: — 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  LICENSES. 

1.  On  and  after  March  1,  1916,  no  paper  or  paper-making  materials  shall  be 
imported  by  any  persons  other  than  those  who  are  licensed  by  the  commission,  or  by  an 
agent  acting  on  behalf  of  a  person  so  licensed. 

2.  Licenses  may  be  granted  to  papermakers  to  import  during  the  12  month? 
commencing  March  1,  1916,  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  imported  materials  which  they 
consumed  in  the  standard  year.  Licenses  may  also  be  granted  in  exceptional  cases  to 
dealers  in  paperrnaking  materials  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission. 

3.  Licenses  may  be  granted  to  importers  of  paper  to  import  during  the  12  months 
commencing  March  1,  1916,  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  paper  which  they  imported  in 
the  standard  year. 
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4.  The  standard  year  shall  be  the  year  1914. 

5.  Licenses  will  be  granted  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  licensees  comply  with 
the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  commission  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
materials  and  paper  imported  and  of  the  paper  made  from  the  imported  materials. 

6.  The  licenses  issued  will  be  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  commission  at  any 
time. 

7.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  commission  for  a  license  to  import  paper  or 
Papermaking  materials  before  the  desired  imports  reach  this  country.  The  application 
for  the  first  license  desired  by  any  person  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declara- 
tion of  (1)  the  total  weight  of  paper  imported,  and/or  imported  papermaking  materials 
consumed  by  the  applicant  during  the  standard  year,  and/or  by  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  his  behalf,  and  (2)  the  stock  he  had  of  imported  papermaking  materials 
on  March  1,  1916. 

8.  The  importer  is  the  person  who  has  bought  or  ordered  the  paper  or  paper- 
making  materials  which  it  is  desired  to  import,  directly  from  a  person  out  of  tlx: 
United  Kingdom,  or  through  an  agent  here  of  such  person. 

9.  Licenses  will  not  be  granted  to  agents  unless  the  paper  or  papermaking  mate- 
rials they  desire  to  import  are  unsold,  and  are  imported  by  the  agent  on  his  own 
account  as  a  dealer. 

10.  Lor  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  the  word  "  paper  "  includes  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard  and  mill  pulpboard,  and  manu- 
factures of  paper  and  cardboard,  such  as  printed  forms,  paper  for  writing  with  printed 
headings,  calendars,  showcards,  posters,  labels,  colour  and  lithographic  printing  other 
than  in  book  form,  and  catalogues  and  price  lists  printed  for  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  periodical  publications  exceeding  16  pages  in  length  imported  other- 
wise than  in  single  copies  through  the  post. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  seven  indents  (Nos.  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  64)  which  have  been 
recently  transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The 
requirements  (including  such  items  as  telegraph  secondary  cell  plants,  paraffin  wax, 
plumbers'  metal,  50  per  cent  tin  and  50  per  cent  lead,  lead  sleeves,  paper  sleeves,  solder, 
wire,  cable,  etc.)'  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indi- 
cated in  these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  A-1723.) 

PACKING  OF  GOODS  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  has  forwarded  the  following 
information  re  the  importation  into  Australia  of  goods  in  bags  or  sacks: — 

By  Royal  Proclamation  dated  December  15,  1915,  the  importation  into  the  Com- 
monwealth is  prohibited  of  any  goods  packed  in  a  bag  or  sack,  if  the  weight  of  the 
goods  and  the  weight  of  the  bag  or  sack  together  exceed  two  hundred  pounds. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : —  ! 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

Note. — "  Not  otherwise  enumerated  "  appears  as  n.o.e. ;  "  other  kinds  "  as  o.k.  ;  "articles 
arid  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the 
Dominion  "  as  a.  &  m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Good*, 


A.  and  m.s.,  viz.  — 

Roller  bearing  bu&hing  ("Hyatt"),  includ 
ing  rollers,  cages,  sleeves  or  inner  races, 
and  whole  lining  or  outer  races. 
Springs  (other  than  spiral  springs)  in  the 
rough,  not  bored,  japanned,  painted  or 
lined,   declared  for  the  manufacture  of 
side  cars  in  New  Zealand. 
Carriage  materials,  viz.:— 
Spring  inserts  (for  lubricating  leaf  springs 
of  carriages,  motor  vehicles,  etc.) 
.Educational  apparatus,  etc.,  viz.:  — 

Rubber  stamps  of  the  human  body  


Machinery,  woollen-mill,  viz.: — 

Jacquard  card  band  punching  machine  (for 
punching  cards  to  form  pattern  for  ma- 
chine-knitted hosiery.) 
Motor- vehicles,    cycles     and  moter-cycles, 
accessories  for: — 

The  following  articles  will  be  classed  as 
parts  of  motor-vehicles,  etc.,  even  when 
imported  separately,  viz.:  bells  for  cycles 
or  motor-cycles,  dress  guards  and  gear- 
cases,  inflators  (hand,  foot  or  power)  and 
connections  for  same,  lamp-brackets,  lug- 
gage-grids for  motor-cars,  parcel-carriers, 
suitable  only  for  cycles  or  motor-cycles, 
pump-clips,  saddles  and  saddle-pads  oj 
covers  for  c}7cles  or  motor-cycles,  siren  * 
and  horns  and  bulbs  for  same,  toe-clip^ 
for  cycles,  tool-bags. or  tool-boxes  or  kits 
v  and  tool-rolls  specially  suited  for  cycles, 
including  oil-can  and  brushes  contained 
therein.  (Note — Free  tools  may  be 
separately  classified),  watch  holders. 

The  following  articles  will,  only  when  ac 
companying  the  motor- vehicle,  etc.,  to 
which  they  belong,  be  classed  as  parts  of 
same  (when  imported  separately  they 
will  be  classed  under  appropriate  tariff 
headings)  viz.:  cigar-cutters,  cyclometers, 
and  speedometers  and  recorders  and  taxi- 
meters, electric  batteries  and  switch- 
boards, flower  vases,  funnels  for  motor- 
ears  and  motor-cycles,  handle  bar  baskets 
for  cycles,  lamps  and  lamp-covers  and 
gas-generators,  lubricators,  mascots,  mir- 
rors, reflectors,  spiral  springs,  toilet 
requisites  when  Acted  into  the  upholstery 
of  the  car-body,  watches  and  clocks. 

Wax,  mixed,  being  partially  manufactured,/ 
floor  polish  or  boot  polish.  ^ 


Classification  under  Tariff 
and  Item  No. 


As  A.  and  m.s.  (482) 


As  under  carriage  springs  (432) 


As  educational  apparatus, etc. 
(HI). 


A  s  m  r 


chin  cry ,    woollen  -mill 


As  floor  polish  (110)  or  boot 

polish  (236). 
Or  as  wax  (23.*)  

(Whichever  rate  is  higher) 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 

Free. 
F  ree. 

5  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
Id.  the  lb. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign  Good^ 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


With  respect  to  the  ministerial  decisions  as  to  articles  classed  as  parts  of  motor 
vehicles,  it  is  merely  a  decision  involving  the  practice  which  is — in  effect — that 
motor  cars  with  their  appropriate  attachments  are  entered  at  ad  valorem  duty;  but 
\whcn  parts  enter  the  country  separately  they  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  general 
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tariff  as  against  30  per  cent  when  from  foreign  countries,  which  is  a  10  per  cent  pre- 
ference in  favour  of  Canada.  The  ad  valorem  value  of  the  car  is  based  upon  a  10 
per  cent  valuation.  Canada  may  be  affected  to  this  extent,  that  materials  for  motor 
cars  will  be  subject  to  a  duty,  upon  valuation,  of  20  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent 
as  heretofore. 

South  Africa. 

The  following  South  African  customs  decisions  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town: — 


Articles. 


1  Blank  invoice  forms  (without  printed  headings). . . . 

2  " Galyl"  (a  non-secret  medicinal  preparation)  .... 

3  "  Janda  "  shape  grease  (a  pure  mineral  grease)  

4  Milking  tubes  (an  instrument  for  removing  obstruc- 

tions in  the  teats)  

5  Rubber  linings  for  explosives  packing  cases  

fi  *  Tin  sheets  lacquered,  or  printed  on,  in  gold  or 

colours,  on  one  side,  intended  for  the  manufacture 
of  tins — 

(a)  Not  cut  to  shape  

(b)  Cut  to  shape   .... 

7  Washing  machines  driven  by  electrical  power  

8  White  coated  blotting  boards  


(Rate. 


Per  £100,  £20 


Per  £100,  £3 
Per  £100,  £20 


No. 
in 
Tariff 


193 
193 
193 

193 
193 


117e 
193 
193 
193 


Rebate  (under  the  respective 
Tariff  numbers)  upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  U.K. 
or  reciprocating  British 
Colonies. 


3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Whole  duty. 

3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


*  This  amends  decision  appearing  on  page  284  of  the  Tariff  Book. 
Canadian  exporters  will  please  take  note  of  articles  Nos.  1  and  7. 


Australia. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  Australian  customs  decisions 
from  Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne: — 

The  undermentioned  minor  articles  for  use  in  the  manufacture  within  .the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  undermentioned  goods  may  be  admitted  free: — 

Perambulators — Tubing,  bent,  not  brazed  or  plated.  ■ 

Bags,  portmanteaux  and  trunks — Frames,  except  plated  or  unplated  frames  of 
plain,  square  or  flat  iron  or  steel  and  frames  for  ladies'  handbags. 

Packing  cases  of  paper — Straw  paper  for  making  corrugated  paper  (not  including 
straw  paper  for  facing  or  backing  such  corrugated  paper)  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  above-named  articles  (provided  security  be  given  by  the  owner  that  it 
will  be  used  only  for  the  above  purpose,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  within  six  months  after  delivery  by  the  customs). 

Porcelain — -Silica,  ground  (provided  security  be  given  by  the  owner  that  it  will 
be  used  only  for  the  above  purpose,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  collector  within  six  months  after  delivery  by  the  customs). 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

CHINESE   MARKET   FOR  LEATHER. 

The  situation  in  the  Hong  Kong  market — which  port  supplies  between  80  and  85 
per  cent  of  China's  total  imports  of  leather — has  become  such  that  tanners  and  expor- 
ters of  the  United  States  need  to  give  particular  heed  to  it  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
present  trade  but  also  with  a  view  to  introducing  American  leathers  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  imports  of  leather  of  all  grades  into  Hong  Kong,  aside  from  native 
leathers,  averages  something  like  $2,500,000  annually,  of  which  perhaps  $1,000,000 
represents  English,  German,  Australian,  American,  or  other  higher-grade  leathers. 

Heretofore  these  imports  have  consisted  chiefly  of  English  sole  leather  and  high- 
grade  calf  leathers  and  German  lighter  leathers  (including  cheap  calf)  and  the  finer 
leathers.  The  mass  of  the  trade  is  in  cheap  leathers  of  semi-native  make  and  style, 
tanned  in  Singapore  and  at  other  points  in  the  East  Indies. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  leather  from  Great  Britain  and  because 
of  the  closing  of  German  ports  neither  German  nor  English  leather  can  now  be  had 
in  this  market.  The  trade,  therefore,  has  turned  to  the  United  -States  and  to  Aus- 
tralia. Normally  American  leathers  in  Hong  Kong  are  at  least  30  per  cent  more 
expensive  than  Australian,  but  under  present  conditions  American  leathers  can  be 
sold  in  competition  with  them,  as,  owing  to  war  conditions,  Australian  leathers  also 
are  comparatively  high  in  price.  Probably  at  the  present  time  two-thirds  of  the  imports 
of  both  calf  and  sole  leather  are  Australian,  but  this  proportion  is  changing  rapidly 
and  will  change  in  greater  degree  when  American  manufacturers  meet  market  con- 
ditions here. 

The  two  leathers  forming  the  bulk  of  the  demand  in  this  market  at  the  present 
time  are  a  fair-grade  sole  leather  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  English  sole  leather 
and  a  grade  of  calf  known  as  "  B  selection  "  in  medium  or  light  weights.  In  the  trade 
in  lighter-weight  uppers  the  United  States  has  a  good  share  and -is  likely  to  have  a 
greater  share  if  present  conditions  continue.  Japanese  leathers  of  cheap  price  and 
low  quality  are  in  increasing  use. 

Samples  of  sole  leather  from  England  and  of  calf  leather  from  Australia  sent 
herewith  show  the  grades  most  in  demand.  Sole  leather  .usually  comes  in  18/20  pound 
sides,  10  sides  to  a  roll.  The  matter  of  colour  in  calfskin  is  important,  and  the  colour 
of  the  samples  of  calfskin  forwarded  is  the  russet  most  acceptable  here.  There  is 
about  equal  demand  for  tan  and  russet  leathers.  American  leathers  in  some  cases 
have  been  received  from  the  United  States  in  proper  quality  but  of  unacceptable 
colour. 

American  exporters  or  manufacturers  also  have  failed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
market  as  to  terms  of  sale.  These  leathers  are  for  Chinese  consumption,  and  to  secure 
orders  Hong  Kong  middlemen  find  it  necessary,  as  in  most  other  lines  of  business,  to 
quote  a  fixed  price  for  the  goods  delivered  here.  Inasmuch  as  competition  is  keen, 
it  is  necessary  that  this  fixed  price  be  as  low  as  possible. — (United  States  Consul- 
General,  Geo.  E.  Anderson,  Hong  Kong.) 

RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  CONVERTING  CALENDARS. 

The  Russian  calendar  is  thirteen  days  behind  the  calendars  of  other  Christian 
countries,  and  as  this  fact  is  not  always  familiar  to  correspondents  in  the  United 
States,  considerable  confusion  arises  over  the  dates  of  letters,  telegrams,  etc.  Usually 
in  Russian  business  correspondence,  both  dates  are  used,  the  Russian  date  having  after 
it  the  letters  O.S.,  meaning  old  style,  and  the  date  of  foreign  countries  N.S.,  meaning 
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new  style.  For  instance,  the  Eussian  Christmas  occurs  on  January  7  N.S.,  and  the 
Russian  New  Year's  day  on  January  14  N.S. 

By  means  of  the  following  converting  calendar,  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hinges, 
the  Petrograd  representative  of  an  American  locomotive  works,  new-style  dates  may 
be  quickly  changed  into  old-style  dates,  and  vice  versa.  It  has  been  worked  out  for 
both  ordinary  and  leap  years,  and  is  therefore  perpetual : — 


Russian  Old-style 
Dates. 

New-Style  Months. 

January,  February, 
April,  June,  August, 
September,  Novem- 
ber. 

A/T«a\r     Tnltr  OpfnViPT 

IVXctiV-    fJ  Llly9    W^tUUCl  ) 

December, 

Ma 



Leap-years. 

rch. 

— .  

Other  Years. 


1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

2 

15 

15 

15 

15 

3 

16 

16 

16 

16 

4 

17 

17 

17 

17 

5 

18 

18 

18 

18 

6 

19 

19 

19 

19 

7 

20 

20 

20 

20 

8 

21 

21 

21 

21 

9 

22 

22 

22 

22 

10 

23 

23 

23 

23 

11 

24 

24 

24 

24 

12 

25 

25 

25 

25 

13 

26 

26 

26 

26 

14 

27 

27 

27 

27 

15 

28 

28 

28 

28 

16 

29 

29 

29 

1 

17 

30 

30 

1 

2 

18 

31 

1 

2 

3 

19 

1 

2 

3 

4 

20 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21 

3 

4 

5 

6 

22 

5 

6 

7 

23 

5 

6 

7 

8 

24 

6 

7 

8 

9 

25 

7 

8 

9 

10 

26 

8 

9 

10 

11 

27 

9 

10 

11 

12 

28 

10 

11 

12 

13 

29 

11 

12 

13 

30 

12 

13 

31 

13 

In  changing  old-style  to  new-style  the  addition  of  thirteen  days  toward  the  end 
of  any  month  will  cause  the  new-style  date  to  fall  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
month;  in  changing  new-style  to  old-style  the  subtraction  of  thirteen  days  toward 
the  beginning  of  any  month  will  cause  the  old-style  date  to  fall  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  month. — {Exporters'  Review.) 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  January,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


— 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Egg*. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

19,424 
11,939 

1,792 
128,101 

4,578 
23,309 

Cwt. 

82,859 
471 
227 
104,381 
130 
3,963 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

335,548 
3,332 
18,784 
165,098 
67,233 
204 

Gt.  Hnds. 

48 
1,512 

8 

81.088 
13,409 

1,118 

476,218 
20,340 
16,527 

291,946 

45 
4,800 
2,400 
600 

235,713 

Denmark  

10 
12 
20,935 
639 
405 

12 

Switzerland  

1,011 
477 

673 

3,360 
3,534 
912 

1,493 

2 

9,478 
'  45 

Egypt  

132,865 
9,463 
45,300 
162,463 

928 
12,138 

416 
20,709 

8,856 

16,966 

837 

47 

81 

Australia: — 
South  Australia  s  

402 
19,590 
5,176 
4,175 
59,106 
6 

33,857 
40,837 
13,407 
51,845 
335 

32 

473 
2,685 
90,615 
25,982 

Queensland 

66^377 
40,405 

Total   

50 
53,063 

342,539 

251,692 

160,135 

127,414 

1,002,278 

1,145,772 

Deduct  to  correct  :— 

97 

1,977' 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

342,539 

251,692 

160,135 

127,317 

1,000,301 

1,145,772 

SHORTAGE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Vice- Consul  at  Ekaterinburg  reports  that  in  Ural  mining  works  a 
great  dearth  of  machinery  in  general  is  now  beginning  to  be  very  seriously  felt,  and 
fears  exist  as  to  whether  allied  and  neutral  powers  will  be  able  to  replace  the  tremen- 
dous quantity  of  machinery  that  Germany  formerly  supplied  to  Eussia.  Not  to  men- 
tion new  enterprises,  the  machinery  which  is  at  present  in  use,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  spare  parts,  is  likely  to  be  run  out,  so  that  practically  all  current  busi- 
nesses will  require  new  machinery  after  the  war. 

The  demand  for  catalogues  and  specifications  in  the  Russian  language  has  never 
been  so  acute  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Russian  buyers  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
whence  to  obtain  prompt  and  reliable  information  as  to  where  special  requirements 
may  be  bought. 

Great  preparations  should  be  made  by  all  firms  anxious  to  share  in  business  in 
the  Russian  market  after  the  war.    Travellers  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  language,  as  well  as  a  technical  knowledge  of  machinery,  should  be  sent  out  to 
the  Ural  mining  works,  where  the  Kussians  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  thern  every 
assistance. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND  USING  ALUMINIUM  UTENSILS. 

Aluminium  cooking  utensils  are  not  extensively  used  in  Newfoundland,  porcelain 
and  tinware  being  utilized  instead.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  leading  merchants 
of  St.  John's  lately  have  been  exhibiting  some  aluminium  utensils  for  sale.  These 
are  imported  principally  from  the  United  States.  Prices  paid  by  the  importers  of 
such  goods  are  the  American  standard  wholesale  prices,  plus  amount  of  duty  and 
freight. 

The  Newfoundland  customs  duty  on  aluminium  goods  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  duty  on  porcelain  and  earthenware  is  the  same,  i.e.,  40  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  duty  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount  payable  in  respect  of  such  duty 
is  imposed. 

Previous  to  the  war  a  considerable  quantity  of  agate  and  porcelain  ware  was 
imported  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  best  means  of  obtaining  trade  in  Newfoundland  is  that  of  sending  catalogues 
and  price  lists,  giving  quotations  f.o.b.,  and  better  still,  the  manufacturer  might  send 
a  representative  here  with  a  full  line  of  samples. — (United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

BRITISH   MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  o±  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  January,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

200 

8 

73,891 

Cwt. 

591 
52 

25,371 
2,504 

1,021 

Sweden  

136 

28 

15,778 
6 

2 

154 
41,260 

386 
622 

365 

Chile  

20,487 

Brazil  

4,878 
12,610 
345,356 
230 
400 

'8 
4,069 
14,978 
47,829 
10,700 

Uruguay  

31,356 
257,987 

1,372 
99,059 

1,285 
65,489 
7 

Argentine  Republic  

847 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Natal  

671 
26,088 
92,297 
32,116 
93,289 

Australia : — 

3,994 
3,502 

16,641 
149,171 

66,759 

Victoria  

2,339 
33,907 
9,711 
253,244 

New  South  Wales  

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Catiada  

375 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

529,911 

482,500 
103 

360,676 

386,471 

76,329 

29,539 

Victoria  

3,050 
2,997 
161 
584 

New  South  Wale,«  

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

529,911 

482,397 

360,676 

379,679 

76,329 

29,539 
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SCARCITY  OP  WOOD-PULP  IN  SPAIN. 

The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wood-pulp  for  paper  manufacture  in  Spain  and  the 
high  prices  now  demanded  for  this  product  is  causing  some  anxiety  among  paper 
manufacturers  and  publishers.  The  daily  press  will  probably  be  obliged  to  reduce  its 
consumption  of  paper.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the  advisability  of  the  Govern- 
ment's undertaking  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  pOplar  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
is  here  preferred  for  wood-pulp. 

Spain  imports  almost  all  the  wood-pulp  required  for'  its  great  paper  industries 
and  exports  to  England  much  of  the  pine  grown  in  Galicia,  which  is  highly  resinous 
and  not  so  well  suited  for  paper  manufacture  as  the  less  resinous  pine  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Experiments,  however,  are  to  be  made  to  ascertain  if  by  extracting  the 
resin  native  Spanish  pine  can  be  used,  at  least  as  a  temporary  substitute.  Most  of 
the  local  paper  mills,  it  is  stated,  cannot  employ  rag  and  jute  waste,  their  plants  being 
adapted  to  wood  and  chemical  pulps.  Nearly  all  the  waste  material  such  as  fibre  waste, 
rags,  and  bagging  are  exported,  the  United  States  having  become,  since  the  war,  the 
leading  customer. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  February  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  calling 
up  of  further  groups  for  the  Army  has  accentuated  the  shortage  of  male  labour  and, 
although  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  has  extended  in  many  directions,  more 
volunteers  from  among  women  are  needed  to  meet  the  industrial  requirements. 

In  the  coal-mining  industry  employment  continued  in  January  to  be  very  good, 
the  collieries  working  on  an  average  nearly  half  a  day  per  week  more  than  the  average 
for  January  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  At  iron,  shale  and  lead  mines  employment  was 
good,  and  at  tin  mines  fair.  In  the  quarrying  industry  employment  was  generally 
fair  except  in  sett-making,  and  at  the  North  Wales  elate  quarries,  where,  however, 
there  was  a  further  slight  improvement. 

The  pig-iron  industry,  though  still  adversely  affected  by  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  labour  and  raw  materials,  was  well  employed.  At  iron  and  steel  works 
employment  continued  very  good.  Great  scarcity  of  labour  was  reported  in  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  which  were  still  working  at  high  pressure,  with 
much  overtime.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  tinplate  trade,  and  most  of  the 
other  metal  trades  continued  active,  with  much  overtime  among  brass  workers,  sheet 
metal  workers,  and  makers  of  cutlery. 

In  the  cotton  trade  the  shortage  of  labour  became  still  more  acute,  but  was  some- 
what relieved  in  the  spinning  section  by  the  further  employment  of  women.  In  the 
woollen  and  worsted  trades  employment  continued  good,  and  there  was  much  activity 
in  the  hosiery  trade.  Employment  in  the  jute  trade  continued  good;  in  the  linen  trade 
it  remained  dull  except  in  Scotland.  In  the  bleaching  trade  employment  was  fair;  in 
the  dyeing  industry  it  continued  good,  and  an  improvement  was  reported  with  calico 
printers.  Employment  was  good  in  the  curtain  and  plain  net  branches  of  the  lace 
trade,  but  only  fair  in  the  levers  section,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour.  In 
the  silk  trade  it  continued  fairly  good,  and  in  the  carpet  trade  it  showed  little  change. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  were  very  active,  with  much  overtime,  and  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  skilled  male  labour.  Employment  in  the  leather  trades  continued 
good,  except  with  saddle  and  harness  makers,  with  whom  it  was  reported  as  generally 
quiet.  The  bespoke  tailoring  trade  showed  a  decline;  in  the  ready-made  branch  and  in 
the  millinery  trade  employment  continued  fair.  With  retail  dressmaking  firms  in 
London  employment  was  fair,  but  with  Court  and  private  dressmakers  it  continued 
very  slack.  Employment  continued  good  in  the  corset  trade  and  fairly  good  in  the 
wholesale  mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades,  and  in  the  shirt  and  collar  and  felt  hat 
industries;  but  it  was  bad,  with  much  short  time,  in  the  silk  hat  trade. 
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In  the  building  trades  employment  continued  quiet,  but  the- percentage  of  mem- 
bers unemployed  remained  small,  owing  to  many  men  having  enlisted  or  joined  other 
trades.  Brickworks  showed  some  improvement,  and  the  cement  trade  continued  well 
employed,  a  general  shortage  of  labour  being  reported.  Employment  in  the  furnishing 
trades  continued  fairly  good;  in  the  woodworking  trades  it  was  good  on  the  whole. 

In  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  employment  declined  somewhat,  but  was 
still  good ;  in  the  paper  trades  it  continued  good. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  were  generally  well  employed.  The  food  prepara- 
tion trades  showed  some  decline*  a&  compared  with  the  pressure  o'f  previous  months,  but 
were  still  busy.  In  agriculture  a  shortage  of  labour  was  reported  in  most  districts ;  in 
Wales  and  Scotland  operations  were  hindered  during  the  month  by  unsettled  weather. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  continued  good  generally.  At  a  number  of  porte 
the  supply  of  seamen  for  mercantile  ships  was  reported  as  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

Compared  with  January,  1915,  a  month  of  good  employment,  a  marked  improve- 
ment wTas  shown  in  nearly  all  the  industries. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

PROPOSED  TAX  ON  FRENCH  WAR  PROFITS. 

The  Journal  Ojjiciel  (Paris)  of  February  3  publishes  a  supplement  of  parliamen- 
tary documents,  among  them  being  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  which  provides,  inter  alia,  for  the  imposition  of  a  special 
tax  on  excess  profits  ("  benefices  exceptionnels  ")• 

The  new  tax  will  be  a  graduated  one,  and  in  order  to  calculate  the  tax  the  excess 
profit  will  be  divided  into  sections  assessed  at  different  rates  and  the  sum  of  these 
results  will  furnish  the  total  contribution. 

Profits  are  assessed  at  5  per  cent  on  the  first  10,000  frs. ;  on  the  excess  up  to 
50,000  frs.  at  10  per  cent;  on  the  portion  exceeding  50,000  frs.  and  not  exceeding 
100,000  frs.,  15  per  cent;  on  the  portion  exceeding  100,000  frs.  and  not  exceeding  200,- 
000  frs.,  20  per  cent;  on  the  portion  exceeding  200,000  frs.  and  not  exceeding  500,000 
frs.,  25  per  cent;  and  on  the  portion  in  excess  of  500,000  frs.,  30  per  cent.  Thus  a 
profit  of  600,000  frs.  will  be  taxed  as  follows: — 


10,000  frs.  at    5  per  cent   500  frs. 

40,000  "          10       "    4,000  " 

50,000              15       "   7,500  " 

100,000  "          20       "    20,000  " 

300,000  "          25       "    75,000  " 

100,000  "          30       "   "   30,000  " 


600,000  frs.  137,000  frs. 


Thus  the  total  tax  payable  on  600,000  frs.  will  be  137,000  frs.,  representing  a  mean 
rate  of  22-83  per  cent. 

Regarding  this  proposed  tax,  the  War  Bulletin  dated  January  19,  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  states  that  the  tax  will  be  payable  by  companies, 
traders,  colliery  proprietors,  etc.,  and  by  persons  not  usually  carrying  on  commercial 
transactions  who  have  realized  exceptional  profits  of  any  nature.  The  task  of  assess- 
ing these  profits  will  be  undertaken  by  a  special  commission. — (The  Board  of  Trade 
Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Week  ending  March  17,  19J6. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Total?. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

4,408,029 
1,199,921 
1,711,709 
1,309,923 
1,471,035 
3,368,182 
1,555,219 
1,007,839 
972,937 

5,027,143 
203,962 
1,906,670 
2,447,386 

Bushels. 

957,057 
.  307,868 
538.222 
148,900 
258,710 
2,324,650 
540,852 
357,248 
750,074 

2,326,022 
153.552 
999,809 
974,311 

Bushels. 

415,426 

Bushels. 

Bushele. 

5,780,512 
1,648,454 
2,578,086 
1,536,412 
1,906,593 
5,947,420 
2,280,342 
1,444,273 
1,273,379 

7,886,471 
577,743 
3,120,713 
8,421,697 

39,847 
130,217 
77,589 

102, 8  L8 
197,938 

42,151 
145,635 
184,271 
53,189 
50,368 

428,415 
22,722 
125,163 

134,697 
11)8,953 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

25,997 

Port  Arthur — 

104,891 
197,507 
89,071 

I).  Horn  &  Co  

26,589,955 

10,137,275 



1,712,993 

961,872 

39,402,095 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. .  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

186,361 
2,325,076 
2,392,000 

232,949 
547,835 
391,000 

8,357 
41,077 
18,000 

fl,174 
57,123 
50,400 

428,841 
2,971,111 
2,851,400 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

4,903,437 

1,171,784 

69,434 

f  1,174 
107,523 


6,251,352 

26,309 

174,084 
61,804 
514,860 
1,531,260 

26,309 

308,786 
197,824 
1,087,434 
1,735,102 

Midland— 

134,702 
136,020 
572,385 
203,842 

** 

T.ffin,  G.  T.  P   

189 

C  ollingwood 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  .  ... 

297,537 

36,310 

333,847 

Kingston— 

f~A  .-i    rii  i  r~\  „ 

251,890 

587,101 

8,920 

847,911 

Montreal- 

No.  2  

247,944 
350,928 
93,083 

206,183 
945,395 
43,917 
265,092 

127,560 
1,391 
5,720 
28,908 

581,687 
1,297,714 

142,720 
1,012,833 
36,685 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

718,833 
36,685 

Halifax,  N.S  

4,305,217 

3,130,947 

163,768 

8,920 

7,608,852 

35,798,609 

14,440,006 

1,944,195 

t  1,174 
1,078,315 

53,262,299 

+  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  17,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No  1  Hard 

Bushels. 

65,815 

ll,44y,  00/ 

5,139,552 

3  381  UOA 

0,001,  OAt 

1,640,678 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

29,020 

1   KC  4  1  ACi 
1,00*,  140 

721,523 

olo, 141 

306,617 
131,386 

Bushels. 

94,835 

1  A  QI  I  QA A 

14,ol4,o44 

6,173,832 

A  9QK  AQO 

2,029,970 
148,992 
10,032 
3,291,236 

1  7Q1  AQ1 

312,757 

OAA  A  1  7 

ZUU,  4 1  / 

82,675 
17,606 
10,032 
106,919 

No  5  it 

No  6  H 

Other 

2,464,933 

719,384 

Totals  Wheat 

24,142,569 

2,511,437 

4,305,217 

30,959,223 

Wheat  afloat                                      . . 

2,447,386 

*2,392,000 

4,839,386 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.W  

26,589,955 

4,903,437 

35,798,609 

IV  J,  UOO 

4,478,742 

Z,\Ji7\J,  "±00 

668,608 

Q  498 

369,877 

lOO,  OvO 

114,936 
18,900 
•  42,218 
89,029 

14  8Q9 

1,437,719 

833  4R1 
000,404 

39,810 
4,876 
119,008 
681,178 

100,000 
6,286,338 

3  nfin  9qr 
o,uou,^;  jo 

823,354 

23.776 

161,226 

2,586,350 

No.  3    h    ..  .   

Ez.  No.  1  Feed. .  

No.  1  Feed . .   

No.  2  n   

Other                                                  .  . 

1,816,143 

Totals,  Oats 

9,162,964 

780,784 

3,130,947 

13,074,695 

Oats  afloat                                     ..  . 

974,311 

*391,000 

1,365,311 

B  \r\ey — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  . .  . .  

10,137,775 

1,171,784 

14,440,006 

Qfi1  Qfi8 
541,224 
87,544 
158,147 
177,312 

No.  3  C.W  

866  699 
481.905 
81,191 
106,130 
177,145 

3fl  77f5 
OO,  /  /  O 

9,017 

^8  <^7ft 

00,0/  \) 

50,302 
6,353 
48',  376 
167 

No.  4  „   

Feed                                                .  .. 

Rejected 

3,641 

Other   

Totals,  Barley   

1,712,993 

49,434 

163,768 

1,926,195 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

*  18, 000 

18,000 

67,434 

1,944,195 

O  lO,uO  1 

85,439 

Q1Q 

2,461 
in^ 

1UO 

170 
470 

8fi7  87fi 
00/ ,0/U 

87,900 

33  1^8 
00,  'too 

170 

38,517 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

Rejected 

Other  

29,127 

8,920 

961,872 

57,123 

8,920 

1,027,915 

*50,400 

50,400 

107,523 

1,078,315 

1,174 

1,174 

39,402,095 

6,251,352 

7,608,852 

53,262,299 

*  Quantity  in  store  at  Moosejaw  not  graded . 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat  on  March  17,  1916r 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

March  17,  1916— 

Bushels.  , 
24,142,569 

9  447  3Rfi 

4,903,437 

4  3ft^  917 

35,798,609 

Bushels. 
11,837,829 

Q74  31 1 

1,347,915 

3  303  fi3^ 

17,463,690 

Bushels. 
35,980,398 

3  491  UQ7 

6,251,352 
7  fios 

53,262,299 

Total  

March  18,  1915— 

6,640,585 
983  1 39 
1,389,433 
2,424,457 
113,441 

4,011,270 

10,651.855 

983  139 

2,115,586 
4,607,271 
113,441 

726,153 
2,182,814 

Total   

March  19,  1914— 

10,851,048 

6,920,237 

17,771,285 

11,418,382 
4,083,630 
2,918,469 
110,719 

8,537,189 
3,310,060 
2,412,892 

19,955,571 
7,393,690 
5,331,361 
110,719 

Total  

18,531,200 

14,260,141 

32,791,341 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

259.  Representation. — A  commission  agent  in  Demerara  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  the  following:  Flour,  cereal  foods,  bacon  and 
hams,  cheese,  butter,  canned  goods,  canned  salmon,  sardines  and  proprietary  articles. 

260.  Reinforcing  rods  for  concrete  construction. — A  New  York  firm  of  exporters 
desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  reinforcing  rods  for 
concrete  construction  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain  and  Indian  ports. 

261.  Douglas  fir. — An  important  firm  of  importers  and  saw-mill  owners  in  Bom- 
bay are  desirous  of  opening  up  connections  with  a  suitable  firm  of  exporters  of 
Douglas  fir. 

262.  Commission  agent. — A  leading  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Havana 
are  prepared  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  following: 
Soap,  codfish,  haddock  and  hake,  essential  oils  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumes, 
chemicals.    Satisfactory  references  offered. 

263.  Caustic  soda,  pure  alkali  and  heavy  chemicals. — A  large  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents  in  Havana  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
the  above  commodities. 

264.  Commission  agent. — A  Havana  commission  merchant  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  following:  Jute  bags,  knitted  and  fancy  dry  goods  in 
general,  papers  of  all  kinds  and  stationers'  supplies,  office  and  house  furniture. 

265.  Toys,  games,  etc. — A  Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants  desires  to 
secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  toys,  games,  etc.  Good  references 
offered. 

266.  Manufacturers'  specialties. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  specialties  desir- 
ous of  opening  trade  with  Cuba  are  invited  to  correspond  with  a  firm  in  Havana 
handling  the  said  line  on  a  commission  basis.   Bank  references  offered. 

26r7.  Hemp  twine. — A  firm  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  desires  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  suppliers  of  hemp  twine.  Particulars  of  their  requirements  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Refer  File 
A-2015.) 

268.  Pure  American  turpentine. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations  delivered. 
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269.  Agency. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  prepared  to  introduce  any  likely  lines  in  con- 
nection with  power  users. 

•  270.  Asbestos  crude  fibre. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations.  Sample  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-1665.) 

271.  Wire. — In  22|,  23  and  24  gauge.    Quotations  for  ten  tons  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

272.  Chairs. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations  for  cheap  kitchen  chairs,  knocked 
down,  delivered. 

273.  Boiler  tubes. — Either  lap-welded  or  solid-drawn.  A  Glasgow  firm  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  quotations  for  the  above. 

274.  Cardboard. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  white 
and  blue  cardboard  in  reels.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-1665.) 

275.  News  paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  for  large  supplies 
of  "  news  "  paper.    Permit  for  importation  can  be  secured. 

276.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  import  all  descriptions  of  writing 
paper,  wrapping  paper,  browns,  dark  glazed  and  cream-shade  glazed;  envelopes — 
large  official  in  white  and  blue  shades. 

277.  Scrap-iron. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  import  heavy  wrought-iron  scrap, 
used  iron  or  steel  railway  axles,  shipyard  steel  scrap. 

278.  Steel  wire,  nuts  and  bolts. — A  large  Glasgow  concern,  at  present  importing 
from  the  United  States,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  for  bright,  mild  steel 
wire,  bright  hexagon  and  square  nuts,  small  bolts,  etc.  Would  prefer  to  give  Canada 
preference. 

279.  Copper  and  brass  tubes. — A  large  manufacturing  concern  in  Glasgow  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  for  the  following: — 

Brass  tubes,  2  inches;  external  diameter,  16  I.W.G. 
Brass  tubes,  If  inches;  external  diameter,  16  I.W.G. 
Brass  tubes,  If  inches;   external  diameter,  15  I.W.G. 
Copper  tubes,  A  to  3  inches;  external  diameter,  14  I.W.G. 
Copper  tubes,  4  to  5  inches;  external  diameter,  12  I.W.G. 

280.  Agency  wanted. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  is  prepared  to  accept  the  agency  for 
Canadian  exporters;  covers  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

281.  Apples. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  apple  importers  would  like  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  apple  exporters  with  a  view  to  handling  apples  on  commission. 
Consignments  cannot  now  be  recommended  on  account  of  war  conditions  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  but  preliminary  arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  future. 

282.  Canned  meats  and  fish. — A  firm  of  Hull  importers  are  open  to  buy  canned 

meats  and  fish,  or  to  sell  them  on  consignment. 

283.  Bacon,  hams  and  lard. — A  firm  of  Hull  provision  dealers  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  bacon,  hams  and  lard. 

284.  Presspahn  for  electrical  insulation— A  Manchester  importing  firm  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  presspahn  in  the  following 
sizes:  Sheets  about  23£  inches  by  31£  inches  or  larger,  in  thicknesses  from  0-2  m/m 
up  to  4-0  m/m.  Quotations  are  requested  per  ton  of  assorted  thicknesses.  Sample 
may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Refer  File  A-769.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  k5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
-Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquistia,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

.J.  W.   Ross,   13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.    •  Buildings,    Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  E>   x    Wilkinson,   P.O.    Box   673,  Durban, 

Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama: 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,   Director   General   of   Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul, 
cial  Intelligence.  Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  February  15,  1916. 

CANADIAN  AND  AUSTRALIAN  INTERCHANGE  OF  PRIMARY  PRODUCTS. 

In  many  lines  of  primary  production,  Canada  and  Australia  compete  in  the 
world's  markets,  hence,  hitherto,  there  has  only  been  a  comparatively  limited  inter- 
change of  food  products  despite  the  fact  that  the  seasons  are  diametrically  opposite. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  either  country  so  aptly  and  opportunely  supplement 
each  other  that  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  distance  by  improved  methods  of 
transit  the  main  obstacle  to  the  development  of  trade  in  seasonable  products,  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth,  is  being  gradually  overcome. 

It  is  true  that  the  existing  abnormal  freight  rates  are  most  detrimental  to  trade 
expansion — especially  on  lines  of  a  cheap  and  bulky  nature — hence  the  majority  of 
general  consumers  are  compelled  either  to  purchase  only  limited  quantities  of 
imported  goods  at  high  prices  or  (which  is  more  likely)  to  obtain  more  economical 
food  products  from  available  domestic  supplies. 

While  the  food  requirements  of  these  markets  are  well  catered  for,  yet  the  sources 
of  many  former  supplies  are  not  now  available.  Canadian  exporters  are  therefore 
urged  to  make  greater  endeavours  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  disposition  of 
Australian  buyers  to  purchase  their  requirements  within  the  Empire  and,  in  doing 
so,  to  exercise  every  care  in  shipping  food  products  oversea  that  only  those  of  con- 
sistent quality  are  supplied,  obviously,  at  competitive  prices. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FRESH  APPLES  INTO  AUSTRALIA,  1915. 

During  the  Australian  fresh  fruit  importing  season  of  1915 — from  September 
to  December — the  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  steamers  landed  156,022  cases  of 
apples  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.  In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1914  the  ship- 
ments of  apples  landed  in  Australia  from  the  two  ports  were  as  follows: — 


1914.  1915.  Increase. 

Fresh  Apples.                                           Cases.  Cases.  Cases. 

From  San  Francisco                                           61,076  75,732  14,656 

"      Vancouver..                                               60,939  80,290  19,351 

Total                                                    122,015  156,022  34,007 


While  the  manifests  of  the  steamers  from  Canada  do  not  disclose  the  country 
of  origin,  investigation  has  proved  that  a  portion  of  the  earlier  shipments  made  at 
Vancouver  was  grown  in  the  state  of  Washington  where  some  varieties  of  apples 
mature  quicker  than  those  grown  in  the  Kelowna  district  from  which  practically 
all  the  shipments  of  Canadian  apples  to  Australia  are  made. 
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All  the  fruit  was  landed  at  Sydney,  from  which  port  extensive  transhipments 
were  made  to  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  other  Australian  ports.  The  apples  from 
both  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  were  beautifully  packed  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, landed  in  excellent  condition.  The  shipments  which  arrived  before  the  first 
week  in  December  realized  remunerative  prices,  but  the  2*6,17 4  cases  from  Vancouver 
which  arrived  on  December  16  and  18  were  too  late  for  the  market. 


COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  WITH  PREVIOUS  IMPORTING  SEASON. 


In  January  and  February  of  1915,  owing  to  the  drought  conditions  experienced 
throughout  the  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  importers  landed  at 
Sydney  9,667  cases  of  apples  from  San  Francisco  and  33,946  cases  of  apples  from 
Vancouver.  Such  late  arrivals  of  fruit  from  North  America  were  unprecedented  in 
the  trade,  and  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  in  realization.  As  a  result  of  the  experience 
gained,  no  shipments  were  landed  at  Sydney  in  January  and  February,  1916. 

A  comparison  of  the  imports  in  1914-15  and  in  1915  is  appended: — ■ 

1914-1915.  1915. 

Cases  of  Apples.                              September  to  September  to  -^-Increase. 

February.  December.  — Decrease. 

From  San  Francisco                                     70,743  75,732  +  4,989 

Vancouver                                           94,885  80,290  — 14,595 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  in  the  1915  (September  to  December)  season 
by  the  San  Francisco  steamers  increased  by  4,989  cases  while,  in  the  same  period,  the 
imports  from  Vancouver  decreased  by  14,595  cases  in  comparison  with  the  imports  of 
apples  in  1914-15  (September  to  February).  The  net  decrease  from  North  America 
totalling  9,606  cases. 


SHIPMENTS  SHOULD  ARRIVE  AT  THE  RIGHT  SEASON. 

It  is  most  essential  that  seasonable  products  should  arrive  in  Australia  at  the 
opportune  time  when  the  markets  are  bare  of  local  supplies.  If  importations  land 
within  that  period,  reasonable  profits  may  be  anticipated,  but  if  they  arrive  a  fortnight 
or  so  too  late  (as  some  apple  shipments  in  1915)  it  means  a  substantial  loss.  The 
futility  of  making  shipments  at  Vancouver  by  cargo  steamers,  taking  52  and  53  days 
to  reach  Sydney — likely  via  San  Francisco  and  New  Zealand  ports — is  illustrated  in 
the  schedule  presented  in  the  subsequent  paragraph.  It  not  only  disorganized  the 
trade  and  resulted  in  considerable  loss  to  the  importers,  but  it  also  conveyed  an 
unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  business  methods  of  British  Columbia  fruit  exporters. 

As  emphasized  in  previous  years,  to  realize  good  prices,  apples  should  arrive  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  December  and,  to  secure  this  result,  shipments  should  be 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  mail  steamers  (which  maintain  a  regular  schedule) 
and  not  by  cargo  steamers.  In  December  small  fruit  of  local  growth  is  upon  the 
market,  and  early  Australian  apples  make  their  appearance,  to  the  detriment  of  satis- 
factory prices  being  realized  on  imported  lines. 
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From  figures  supplied  by  the  agents  of  the  steamers,  the  annexed  schedule,  rela- 
tive to  the  shipments  of  apples  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  which  were  landed 
at  Sydney — including  transhipments  for  other  Australian  ports — during  the  1915 
season,  has  been  prepared  for  the  information  of  British  Columbia  orchardists  and 
exporters  of  apples: — 


Steamer? 


Ventura   

Makura  

Moana  

Sonoma  

Niagara  

Marama  

Ventura  

Makura  

*Waihemo. .. 

Sonoma  

Maitai  

*  Waimarino 
Niagara 
Sierra  


Port  of  Departure. 


San  Francisco. 
Vancouver. . . 
San  Francisco . 


Vancouver..  , 
San  Francisco. 


Vancouver. . . . 
San  Francisco . 
Vancouver 
San  Francisco 


Date 

- 

Date 

Length 

Cases 

of 

of  Arrival 

of 

of 

Departure . 


at  Sydney. 



Apples. 

Aug.  31.... 

Sept.  21 ... . 

21  days 

5,391 

Sept.    1 . . . . 

ii       Z4 .  .  .  . 

no 

Zo      ii  .... 

8,039 

..  15.... 

Oct.    12  ... 

27     „  .... 

3,717 

..  28.... 

„  19.... 

21   

15,508 

29.... 

„  22.... 

23     .,      . . 

15,325 

Oct,  13... 

Nov.  10.... 

28     ii  .... 

16,479 

..  26... 

„  16... 

21      M  .... 

15,531 

„     27  ... 

„     19  ... 

23   

12,978 

1.... 

„  22... 

52     .,  .... 

17,774 

Nov.  16.... 

Dec.     1 .... 

21     .,  .... 

13,500 

..  10.... 

\  t  13... 

33     .,    . . . 

1,995 

Oct.    24  ... 

ii     16  ... 

53     „  .... 

10,719 

Nov.  24... 

„  18.... 

24     „  . 

15,455 

Dec.  7  

„  28.... 

21     „  .... 

3,111 

156,022 

Cargo  steamers. 


In  the  fruit  exporting  season  of  1915  ij  will  be  observed  that  San  Francisco  had 
the  advantage  of  cold  storage  space  in  eight  steamers  as  against  six  steamers  from 
Vancouver  to  Australia. 


VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  varieties  of  British  Columbia  apples  imported  into  Australia  in 
1915  were  Mcintosh  Red,  King  David,  Jonathan  and  Esopus  Spitzenberg. 

The  varieties  generally  preferred  were  first,  Jonathan,  next  to  a  lesser  degree, 
Mcintosh  Red  and  King  David.  Winesap  is  somewhat  in  favour  and  is  likely  to  be  in 
strong  demand  when  larger  supplies  are  available. 

The  United  States  varieties  imported  included  Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  Jonathan, 
Mcintosh  Red,  King  David,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Delaware  Red,  Missouri  Pippin,  Wagener  and  Winesap.  By  the  earlier  steamers 
Gravenstein  was  most  in  favour,  followed  by  Jonathan  and,  by  later  steamers,  Wine- 
sap. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  apples  are  concerned  the  Australian  fruit  trade  pre- 
ference is,  undoubtedly,  for  Winesap  when  that  variety  can  be  procured.  Large 
importers  stated — in  regard  to  Winesap — "  it  carries  well,  looks  well,  keeps  well  and 
eats  well,  so  that  all  round  this  variety  is  satisfactory." 

In  the  laying  out  of  new  orchards  in  British  Columbia,  growers  interested  in 
oversea  trade  may  be  disposed  to  take  into  consideration  the  opinion  of  Australian 
fruit  importers  in  regard  to  Winesap  apples. 

LARGE  APPLES  NOT  POPULAR  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  importers  of  British  Columbia  apples  take  some  exception  to  the 
considerable  proportion  of  large-sized  apples — 120  to  130,  etc.,  to  the  case — which 
came  forward  during  the  1915  season.    The  trade  requires  nothing  larger  than  150 
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app]es  to  the  case  (i.e.,  Imperial  bushel)  especially  as  all  imported  apples,  in  com- 
parison with  the  local  product,  are  sold  at  high  prices. 

Shipments  received  from  Washington  State  and  also  from  California  frequently 
contained  175  apples  to  the  case.  The  size  required  applies  to  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole,  but  more  particularly  to  Sydney  and  Brisbane  where  apples  are  retailed 
by  the  dozen,  and  not  by  the  pound  weight  as  in  Melbourne. 

British  Columbia  packers  in  1916  should — in  their  own  interests — endeavour 
not  to  ship  apples  larger  than  150  to  the  case  to  Australia.  A  market  for  the  larger 
fruit  could  likely  be  developed  in  other  directions.  Medium-  and  small-sized  apples 
are  more  popular  and  saleable  in  Australia,  hence  the  demand  must  be  catered  for. 


PROPER  TEMPERATURE   FOR  CARRYING  APPLES. 

Exhaustive  tests  made  by  Professor  D.  McAlpine,  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments'  fruit  expert,  indicate  that  apples  and  pears  are  able  to  stand  a  tem- 
perature of  3&°  Fahr.  without  freezing  and  that  the  fruit  can  be  continuously  kept  in 
cold  storage  with  a  variation  in  temperature  of  only  one  to  one  and  a  half  degrees. 
Experiments  proved  that  apples,  carefully  wrapped  and  packed  as  for  export,  showed 
no  deterioration  in  quality  after  being  kept  in  cold  storage  for  three  months  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  32°  Fahr.  and  not  falling  below  30°.  They  were  all  found  in 
the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as  when  packed  and  no  rotting  occurred.  Other  experi- 
ments, made  at  the  Government  cold  stores  in  Melbourne,  demonstrated  that  Jonathan 
and  Five  Crown  apples  were  in  splendid  condition  after  nine  to  ten  months'  storage  at 
from  30  to  3'2°  Fahr. 

In  the  1915  imports,  some  small  shipments  arrived  over-ripe,  hence  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  fruit  is  carried  from  Vancouver  to  Australia  is  most  import- 
ant to  Canadian  growers.  Packers  interested  in  the  trade  might  be  disposed  to 
make  representations  to  the  Vancouver  agents  of  the  steamers,  with  a  view  of 
having  the  shipments  in  1916  carried,  on  the  long  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  at  the 
most  suitable  temperature. 


PAYMENT   FOR   BRITISH   COLUMBIA  APPLES. 

Canadian  shippers  should  not,  under  normal  conditions,  incur  the  risk  of  con- 
signing apples,  or  other  perishable  products,  for  realization  on  the  distant  Australian 
market.  Firm  orders  from  reliable  Australian  fruit  merchants  should  be  preferable 
to  exporters,  even  if  the  profit  is  smaller,  rather  than  the  larger  prospective — and 
uncertain — profit  which  might  be  obtained  by  consigning  shipments  for  realization. 
Such  is  the,  deservedly,  good  name  enjoyed  by  well-established  brands  of  British 
Columbia  apples  that  letters  of  credit  are  established  at  Vancouver  by  Australian 
buyers,  thus  constituting  a  cash  purchase  on  surrender  of  the  bill  of  lading.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  special  care  should  be  devoted  by  the  packers  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  their  brands  of  apples  on  the  Australian  market  by  shipping  only 
high-grade  fruit. 

SIZE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  CASES. 

To  conform  with  the  requirements  of  New  South  Wales  and  some  other  states, 
the  apple  case  used  by  British  Columbia  packers  in  making  exports  to  Australia 
measure  10  by  ll£  by  20  inches  inside.  The  Canadian  standard  case  is  10  by  11 
by  20  inches,  but  the  "  crown  or  bulge  top  "  packing  in  vogue  in  Canada  makes  the 
contents,  at  least  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  the  Australian  case,  i.e.,  one  Imperial 
bushel. 
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BRANDING  OF  APPLE  CASES. 

In  New  South.  Wales,  the  largest  market  for  Canadian  apples,  it  is  provided 
that  apple  cases  shall  have  legibly  impressed,  printed  or  marked  on  the  outside  of 
one  end  of  the  case  the  following  inscription: — 

1.  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  case;  and 

2.  The  words  "  guaranteed  by  maker  to  contain  one  Imperial  bushel " 

(or  as  the  size  of  the  case  may  warrant). 
Such  name,  address  and  guarantee  to  be  within  a  space  measuring  not  less  than 
3  inches  long  and  1J  inches  wide. 

Generally,  British  Columbia  packers  use  their  own  names  as  being  that  of  the 
makers,  etc.  The  name  of  the  packers,  country  of  origin  (i.e.,  produce  of  Canada), 
and  the  variety  and  number  of  fruit  is  marked  on  the  ends  of  cases. 

IMPORTATION  OF  PEARS. 

The  total  Australian  imports  of  pears  from  North  America  during  the  season 
of  1915  comprised  4,141  cases,  all  of  which  came  forward  by  the  Vancouver  steamers. 
The  varieties  which  came  under  the  observation  of  this  office  were  Winter  Nelis 
and  Beurre  D'Anjou — the  former  arrived  in  a  marketable  condition  but  the  latter, 
arrived  over-ripe  and  were  sold  at  a  loss. 

It  is  stated  by  experts  that  the  picking  and  grading  of  British  Columbia  pears 
for  export  leaves  much  room  for  improvement — not  being  on  a  parity  with  the  care 
given  to  apples — hence  packers  are,  in  their  own  interests,  advised  accordingly. 

The  prospects  for  the  1916  season  are  excellent,  provided  the  pears  show  improve- 
ment in  grading  and  the  fruit  arrives  in  good  condition. 

MARKET  FOR  IMPORTED  PLUMS  AND  PEACHES. 

Excluding  apples  and  pears,  the  Australian  demand  for  lines  of  fruit  out  of  the 
regular  season  has  not  so  far  been  large.  Comparatively  limited  quantities  of  plums 
and  peaches,  or  any  similar  type  of  fruit,  arriving  in  good  condition  at  the  opportune 
time  should  be  profitable  to  the  exporters. 

The  risk  of  deterioration  is  much  greater  in  peaches,  but  the  voyage  of  about 
three  weeks  from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  should  involve  little  risk  in  so  far  as  the  hard 
varieties  of  plums  are  concerned.  It  is  important  that  these  fruits  should  arrive  in 
Australia  not  later  than  the  end  of  November,  as  local  plums  and  peaches  are  then  on 
the  market. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  GRAPES. 

The  San  Francisco  steamers  landed  at  Sydney,  during  the  period  from  September 
to  December,  6,000  cases  of  oranges,  9,594  cases  of  lemons,  875  cases  of  grapes,  and  40 
cases  of  plums.  In  January  and  February  there  were  further  importations  of  6,571 
cases  of  oranges  and  100  cases  of  grape  fruit.  While  these  lines  are  not  of  particular 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  yet  the  figures  are  given  to  illustrate  the  trend  of  Aus- 
tralian trade  during  the  months  when  domestic  supplies  of  similar  fruit  are  not  avail- 
able. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  APPLES  IN  1916. 

From  London  market  reports,  it  is  stated  that  there  will  be  no  Canadian  or  Amer- 
ican apples  on  that  market  after  February,  which  is  an  unusually  early  clearance, 
hence  Australian  shippers  are  looking  forward  to  remunerative  prices  if  they  are 
successful  in  landing  their  fruit  in  Great  Britain.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
exports  can  be  made  are,  obviously,  governed  by  the  abnormal  freight  situation.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  appointed  an  expert  committee  to  allot  whatever  space 
can  be  obtained  to  the  growers  in  the  States  having  a  surplus  for  export. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  steamers  via  Suez,  and  the  cargo  steamers  via 
South  Africa,  the  Commonwealth  Government  is  endeavouring  to  make  available 
space  in  some  twenty  transports.  The  rate  of  freight  anticipated  to  be  paid  will  be 
4s.  (97  cents)  by  the  mail  steamers,  and  3s.  3d.  (79  cents)  per  case  by  the  cargo 
steamers  and  transports.  It  is  stated  that  the  supervising  committee  has  arranged 
that  the  total  quantity  of  apples  to  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  will  not  exceed 
1,250,000  cases.  While  the  quantities  available  for  shipment  may  be  altered  as  the 
season  draws  near,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be, 
approximately,  as  follows: — 

Cases. 


From,  Tasmania   750.000 

"   *  Victoria   300,000 

South  Australia   100.000 

"     Western  Australia   100,000 


AUSTRALIAN  APPLES  FOR  CANADA. 

As  the  former  continental  markets  are  now  cut  off,  and  there  is  insufficient  ton- 
nage to  carry  the  large  quantity  of  apples  available  for  export  to  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralian fruit  exporters  are  submitting  quotations  to  buyers  in  Victoria,  Vancouver 
and  at  other  points  in  the  Dominion  with  a  view  of  placing  their  fruit  on  the  Cana- 
dian market.  Information  has,  on  request,  been  furnished  to  several  export  houses 
by  this  office  in  the  interests  of  encouraging,  in  the  reverse  season,  the  interchange  of 
shipments  of  fruit  between  Canada  and  Australia. 


CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

In  normal  years,  when  oversea  freights  were  not  excessive,  a  fair  quantity  of 
special  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  cans  and  bottles,  were  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia. This  trade  was  largely  in  old-established  British  brands,  and  in  one  leading 
United  States  brand  which,  exploited  by  experts  from  the  factory,  became  widely  known 
through  extensive  advertising.  Some  continental  delicatesse  goods  in  limited  quanti- 
ties were  also  in  regular  demand.  Yet,  in  general  lines  of  jams,  jellies  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  Australia  is  not  only  a  large  producer  but  is  also  a  very  large 
exporter  of  these  goods.  The  chief  lines  of  canned  vegetables  imported  are  asparagus, 
sweet  corn,  baked  beans  and  peas,  and  the  two  former  lines  are  mainly  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Local  canners  not  only  enjoy  the  natural  protection  of  oversea  freights  and  inci- 
dental importing  charges,  but  they  also  benefit  by  high  customs  duties  being  in  their 
favour.    The  duties  imposed  are  as  follows: — 

To  United  General 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables —  Kingdom  only.  Tariff. 

54  (c)  Reputed  2-lb.  cans,  not  exceeding  20  ounces  liquid 

measurement,  per  dozen   2s.  3s. 

54  (cZ)  Reputed  3-lb.  cans,  not  exceeding  40  ounces  liquid 

measurement,  per  dozen   4s.  6s. 

The  duties  on  Canadian  lines  are,  respectively,  3s.  (73  cents)  and  6s.  ($1.46)  per 
dozen  cans. 

The  liquid  contents  of  Canadian  samples  sent  to  Australia  are  not  less  than  20 
ounces  for  reputed  2-pound  cans,  and  vary  from  26$  to  33  ounces  for  reputed  3-pound 
cans.  Only  four  lines  were  20  ounces  (dutiable  at  3s.)  and  the  majority  of  the  reputed 
2-pound  cans  varied  from  21  to  24  ounces  in  liquid  contents.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  if  trade  is  to  be  obtained  the  contents  of  the  cans  should  not  exceed  20  liquid 
ounces,  by  which  the  fruit  will  be  admitted  under  the  minimum  general  tariff  rate. 

Tt  is  not  obligatory  to  mark  the  net  weight  contents,  or  the  gross  weight,  on  the 
labels  of  the  cans,  but,  under  the  Commonwealth  Commerce  Act,  if  the  net  weight  is 
so  marked,  it  must  be  correctly  stated. 
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The  pure  food  laws  are  under  State  control,  and  not  only  vary  in  the  different 
states,  but  are  also  subject  to  frequent  alteration,  hence  the  use  of  preservatives  in 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  imported  for  human  consumption,  involves  considerable 
risk  of  confiscation  if  analytical  examination  discloses  their  presence.  Under  the 
Commerce  Act,  the  trade  description  to  be  applied  must  comply  with  the  following 
provisions : — 

(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or  brand  "affixed  in  a  prominent 
position  and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods, 
or  where  affixture  to  the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings  containing 
the  goods;  and 

(b)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true  description  of 
the  goods,  and  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were 
made  or  produced;  and 

(c)  Tn  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,  it  shall  specify  whether 
the  weight  or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  food  products  the  trade  description  must  comply  with 
the  additional  regulation : — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  and  containing  any 
deleterious  or  preservative  substance,  the  trade  description  shall  include  a 
statement  setting  forth  that  the  articles  contain  the  deleterious  or  pre- 
servative substance,  and  in  the  case  of  preservative  substances,  the  amount 
thereof  per  pint  or  pound  weight  of  the  goods. 

IMPORTATION   OF    POTATOES   INTO   AUSTRALIA,  1914-15. 

Owing  to  the  drought  in  Australia  in  1914-15,  the  production  of  potatoes  was 
inadequate  for  the  food  requirements  of  the  people.  The  shortage  in  supplies  had 
to  be  made  good  by  recourse  to  importations,  chiefly  from  British  Columbia  and 
California.  The  deficiency  in  local  supplies  is  illustrated  in  the  quantities  and 
values  imported  as  shown  in  the  appended  schedule: — 


Imports  of  Potatoes.  Tons.  Value. 

First  six  months  of  19]  4   942  £  6,000 

Fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1915    2,708  15,406 

Six  months,  July  1  to  December  31,  1915.-   16,612  139,927 


As  no  particulars  are  yet  available  in  Australia  concerning  cue  country  of 
origin,  the  figures  relating  to  exports  from  Vancouver  can  only  be  obtained,  by 
those  interested,  from  Canadian  trade  statistics. 

POTATOES  SHIPPED  AT  VANCOUVER  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  inward  manifests  of  transpacific  steamers  disclose  that  large  shipments  of 
British  Columbia  potatoes — in  sacks  and  crates — arrived  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  from 
October  to  December,  1915,  to  an  exceptionally  bare  market.  Much  larger  shipments 
could  have  been  readily  placed  at  remunerative  rates  to  either  the  importers  or  to  the 
shippers  if  they  had  been  sent  on  consignment. 

Generally  the  quality  was  excellent,  especially  those  packed  in  crates,  and  the 
sizes  of  the  potatoes  were  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 

Some  of  the  shipments  made  in  sacks  arrived  in  bad  order  which  demonstrates 
the  advantage  of  packing  in  crates  for  the  trip  across  the  equator.  One  Sydney 
produce  merchant  intimated  that  he  had  25  per  cent  loss  on  a  shipment  in  sacks. 
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Quantities  of  the  potatoes  were  transhipped  from  Sydney  to  Queensland  where, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable,  climatic  conditions  in  that  state,  the  demand  was  par- 
ticularly strong. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES  REALIZED. 

In  the  various  states,  potatoes  are  grown  in  Australia  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
and  in  good  seasons  the  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth  are  provided  for,  with- 
out  recourse  to  importations. 

While  potatoes  are  grown — more  or  less — in  each  of  the  Australian  states,  pro- 
duction is  greatest  in  the  more  temperate  climates  of  Tasmania  and  Victoria  from 
which  considerable  exports  are  made  to  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Impor- 
tations have  been  made,  when  crop  conditions  were  favourable,  from  New  Zealand 
to  fill  temporary  shortages  in  supplies,  but  this  trade  has  been  comparatively  limited 
in  volume. 

In  former  normal  years,  prime  potatoes  were  sold  at  Sydney  at  from  £7  to  £9 
($34.06  to  $43.80)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  by  wholesale  produce  merchants.  Inferior 
potatoes  were,  nominally,  £4  ($19.47)  and  less  per  ton.  The  wholesale  prices  ruling 
in  Sydney  from  October  to  December,  1915,  for  potatoes  of  prime  quality  were  m 
the  vicinity  of  £15  ($73)  per  ton,  with  a  substantial  reduction  for  inferior  grades. 

The  freight  on  recent  shipments  from  Vancouver  was,  approximately,  $18  per 
long  ton  and,  with  the  duty  of  $4.87,  the  chief  importing  charges  (excluding  loss 
by  conversion  of  sterling  into  dollars  and  the  cost  of  bank  exchange  and  insurance) 
aggregated  $22.87  per  ton.  It  is  claimed  that  on  the  voyage  there  is  a  loss  through 
evaporation  of  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  shipped,  which  further  increases 
the  landed  cost,  as  potatoes  are  sold  to  consumers  on  the  weight  basis  and  not  at 
per  bag  or  crate. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  POTATOES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

While  admittedly  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  upon  what 
the  Australian  market  conditions  on  potatoes  will  be  when  the  first  shipments  of  1916 
growth  from  British  Columbia  land  at  Sydney,  yet  the  present  outlook  indicates  that 
the  prices  will  be  distinctly  remunerative. 

Prime  qualities  which  were  quoted  in  December  by  wholesalers  in  Sydney  at  about 
£15  ($73)  have  now  advanced  to  £17  ($82.73)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Whether  these 
prices  will  be  maintained  or  materially  altered  is  now  a  question  of  conjecture. 

After  careful  investigation  of  the  trade  situation,  and  as  the  result  of  expert 
advice,  it  is  considered  that  large  quantities  of  potatoes  will  require  to  be  imported 
this  year. 

The  reasons  given  are  that  the  New  South  Wales  crop  has  been  a  failure  and  the 
area  under  crop  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  has  been  reduced  by  about  one-third  less 
than  normal.  The  position  is  accentuated  by  unfavourable  reports  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  New  Zealand  crop. 

Under  present  abnormal  freight  conditions,  and  the  demand  for  space  on  the 
steamers  from  Vancouver,  it  is  advisable  for  prospective  shippers  to  engage  cargo 
space  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  at  the  office  of  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  at  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  otherwise  no  shipping  facilities  may  be 
available. 

The  potatoes,  unless  ordered  in  sacks,  should  be  packed  in  crates,  with  the  weight 
of  the  contents  stencilled  thereon  (preferably  "net  weight  112  pounds"),  and,  to 
ensure  quick  transit,  shipment  by  mail  steamers,  which  maintain  a  regular  time-table, 
is  most  desirable. 

Sydney  (the  terminal  port  of  the  steamers)  and  Brisbane  will  require  the  bulk  of 
any  importations. 
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SHIPPING  POTATOES  ON  CONSIGNMENT. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  perishable  products,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  risk  in 
consigning  potatoes  for  realization  oversea.  In  addition  to  the  f.o.b.  steamer  cost, 
the  freight  has  to  be  prepaid  at  port  of  shipment,  which  materially  adds  to  the  shippers' 
risk.  Then  the  question  of  deterioration  in  quality  on  the  voyage  has  to  be  considered 
and  also  that,  from  local  or  other  competition,  prices  may  substantially  fall  before 
the  port  of  destination  is  reached.  Inversely,  the  demand  may  cause  a  rise  in  prices 
to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  shippers.  As  elsewhere,  dealers  finding  that  their 
regular  trade  is  being  seriously  interfered  with  through  consignments  being  thrown 
upon  the  market,  may  be  tempted  to  slaughter  prices,  even  at  a  substantial  loss,  in 
order  to  discourage  a  continuation  of  the  practice  in  later  seasons. 

Much  depends  upon  the  arrangements  entered  into — preferably  well  in  advance — 
by  the  consignors  for  the  realization  of  their  shipments,  and,  obviously,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  consignees  in  Australia  should  not  only  be  intimate  with 
the  produce  trade  but  also  of  good  financial  position  and  repute. 

While  the  returns  may  not  be  so  large,  especially  in  abnormal  seasons  such  as 
that  of  1915,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  ship  on  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  a  reliable 
Australian  firm,  furnishing  a  letter  of  credit  with  their  orders,  thus  obviating  the 
element  of  risk  seemingly  inseparable  from  shipping  food  products  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion, often  through  no  accountable  cause,  on  a  long  ocean  voyage. 

QUALITY  OF  POTATOES  FOR  EXPORT  EMPHASIZED. 

Exporters  in  British  Columbia  are  aware  that  potatoes  of  first-class  quality  only 
should  be  shipped  to  Australia.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  some  deterioration  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  freight  and  other  charges  are  so  high  that  the  question  of  landing 
potatoes  in  prime  condition  should  have  first  consideration.  There  are  sufficient 
supplies  of  inferior  grades — sold  at  almost  any  price  obtainable — from  local  produc- 
tion. While  the  quality  of  Australian  potatoes  generally  leaves  considerable  room  for 
improvement,  it  behooves  British  Columbia  exporters  to  ship  only  the  best  qualities 
so  that  their  product  will  ultimately,  through  its  proved  excellence,  cause  a  recurrent 
seasonable  demand  on  the  Australian  market. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

The  season  for  planting  potatoes  varies  considerably  in  Australia,  according  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  growing  districts,  but  generally  the  demand  for  seed 
begins  in  July  and  continues  from  month  to  month  until  October.  Several  inquiries 
have  been  received  in  regard  to  obtaining  supplies  of  seed  potatoes  from  Canada. 
Owing  to  rapid  transit  facilities,  British  Columbia  is  most  favourably  situated  for 
supplying  any  demand  that  may  arise  if  supplies  of  seed  potatoes  are  available  in 
that  province.  Exporters  who  may  be  interested  in  supplying  the  Australian  demand 
for  next  season  are  requested  to  communicate  with  this  office,  giving  full  particulars 
of  the  varieties,  packages  and  guarantee  as  to  quality  on  arrival. 

AUSTRALIAN   CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS   ON  POTATOES. 

As  inquiries  have  been  made  by  British  Columbia  produce  merchants  in  regard 
to  exporting  potatoes  to  Australia,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  again  remind 
exporters  of  the  careful  observance  of  the  Commonwealth  customs  requirements 
relative  to  the  inspection  and  packing  embodied  in  a  quarantine  regulation.  It  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  imported  potatoes  must  be  packed  in  clean,  new  packages 
(i.e.,  bags  or  crates).    The  regulations  are  as  follows: — 

1.  That  the  importation  of  potatoes  from  any  country  is  prohibited  unless  the 
shipment  is  accompanied  by  an  official  certificate,  dated  and  signed  by  a  responsible 
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officer  of  a  Government  department  of  the  country  of  origin,  identifying  the  potatoes, 
specifying  the  quantity  and  certifying — 

(a)  That  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate  they  were  free  from  the  dis- 
ease caused  by  Phytophthora  infest ans  (known  as  Irish  Blight),  and  from 
the  disease  Chrysophylictis  endobiotica  (known  as  potato  canker,  black  scab, 
warty  disease,  and  cauliflower  disease  in  potatoes) ; 

(&)  That  they  were  grown  in  the  country  named; 

(c)  That  they  were  grown  at  least  twenty  miles  from  any  place  known,  after 
due  investigation,  to  be  or  to  have  been  within  five  years  infected  with 
either  of  the  said  diseases; 

(d)  That  they  were  packed  in  the  country  of  origin  in  clean,  new  packages. 

2.  The  bags,  crates,  or  other  packages  containing  the  potatoes  are  marked  on 
the  outside  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  with  other  distinguished 
mark  or  marks. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  SEEDS   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Some  firms  of  Canadian  seed  growers  and  dealers  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
supplied  with  particulars  concerning  the  market  for  seeds  in  this  Commonwealth. 
While  some  quantities  of  Canadian  seeds — such  as  timothy,  alsike  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass — of  most  satisfactory  quality,  have  been  imported  into  Australia  during 
the  past  year,  it  appears  that  no  continued  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  trade. 
The  question  of  price  has  been  the  main  obstacle. 

Australian  seed  merchants  state  that  they  have  purchased  to  better  advantage 
in  England  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  rather  a  curious  anomaly  that  New  Zealand 
suppliers  are,  as  a  rule,  able  to  import  from  North  America,  and  sell  the  same  seed 
to  Australian  dealers  at  a  lower  rate  than  United  States  or  Canadian  exporters  are 
disposed  to  quote  direct  c.i.f.  to  Australian  ports. 

Australian  buyers  are  desirous  of  placing  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  orders 
in  Canada,  and  there  is  now  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  Canadian  seedsmen  to 
increase  their  export  business  by  a  persistent  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  var- 
ious markets  in  the  Commonwealth. 

STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  leading  Australian  importers  are,  at  the  present  time,  anxious  to  purchase 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  of  the  highest  possible  grades,  and  any  lines  of  agricultural 
seeds  that  can  to  advantage  be  offered  by  Canadian  seed  houses.  Once  qualities  and 
values  are  established,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  regular  orders  par- 
ticularly for  grass  seeds  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  importations. 

Individual  firms  import,  annually,  as  much  as  126  tons  of  alfalfa  or  lucerne 
(certified  dodder  free),  50  tons  of  red  clover,  10  tons  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and 
varying  quantities  of  White  Dutch,  Bokhara  or  sweet  crimson  clover,  white  flower- 
ing crimson  clover,  dwarf  Essex  rape,  Western  rye  grass,  timothy  alsike  clover,  soy 
beans  and  cow  peas. 

SEEDS  NOW  IN  MOST  URGENT  DEMAND. 

Owing  to  the  failure  in  Australian  crops,  there  now  exists  a  most  urgent  demand 
for  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  Halapense),  Tree  Lucerne  (Tagasaste) ,  Golden  Crown 
grass  (Paspalum  Dilitatum),  Rhodes  grass  (Chloris  Virgata),  Couch  grass  (frequently 
known  as  Bermuda  or  Indian  Doob  grass)  and  Burr  clover. 

In  offering  Burr  clover  it  would  be  necessary  to  definitely  advise  whether  the 
seed  is  husked  and  recleaned  or  not. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  Burr  clover,  Denticulata  and  Maculata,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  one  has  a  dark  spot  on  the  leaf  and  the  other  has  not. 

So  urgent  is  the  existing  demand  for  grass  seeds  that,  recently,  some  orders  were 
cabled  to  South  Africa  for  special  lines. 

SEEDS   IMPORTED   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

On  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that  orders  were  recently  placed  by  Aus- 
tralian dealers  for  United  States  seeds  such  as  Hungarian  millet;  Siberian  or  Russian 
millet,  Johnson  grass,  early  ambercane,  early  orange  cane,  Sudan  grass,  feterita,  pearl 
millet  or  penicilaria,  soy  beans,  Lima  beans,  sweet  corn. 

In  vegetable  seeds,  shipments  from  the  United  States  disclosed  water  melon, 
tomato,  citron  melon,  rock  melon,  lettuce,  squash,  pumpkin,  brown  dhoura,  Jerusalem 
corn,  Lima  beans,  etc. 

REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   IMPORTATIONS   OF  SEEDS. 

Extreme  care  is  necessary  in  shipping  seed  to  Australia  that  the  conditions  out- 
lined in  the  Commonwealth  Commerce  Act  are  followed,  otherwise  the  seed  cannot  be 
passed  through  the  customs.  Regulations  governing  the  importation  of  seeds  are 
rigidly  enforced,  and  the  presence  of  weed  pests  is  carefully  guarded  against.  Gene- 
rally, about  5  per  cent  impurity  is  allowed  with  the  exception  of  certain  weed  pests; 
<s>f  which  only  one  in  every  thousand  seeds  will  be  admitted  in  order  that  the  shipments 
may  be  declared  clean. 

The  trading  position  is,  briefly,  that  unless  the  seed  is  in  good  condition  and 
clean  it  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Commonwealth.  The  correct  description  ia 
"  sound,  clean  and  new,"  and  no  other  wording  will  be  accepted.  As  an  example,  were 
Canadian  seedsmen  shipping  white  clover  to  Australia  they  must  stencil  on  each  bag: 
White  clover  seed,  sound,  clean  and  new,  produce  of  Canada. 

The  above  inscription  must  be  stencilled  on  the  bags,  as  labelling  or  tagging  will 
not  suffice. 

The  word  "  seed "  must  always  be  used,  such  as  "  rye  grass  seed,"  "  red  clover 
seed,"  etc. 

In  the  case  of  peas  and  beans,  the  words  "  seed  peas  "  or  "  seed  beans  "  must  be 
used  and  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  each  bag  is  to  be  clearly  stencilled  thereon. 

SIZE  AND  PACKING  OF  BAGS  CONTAINING  SEED. 

According  to  the  Commonwealth  regulations,  the  importation  of  products  in  bags 
weighing  up  to — but  not  beyond — 200  pounds  gross  is  permitted.  To  facilitate  handl- 
ing, and  to  secure  a  uniform  package,  Australian  seed  importers  prefer  to  have  ship- 
ments made  in  bags  containing  1-|  cwt.  (long)  or  168  pounds,  bags  extra,  tare  allowed. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  seed  should  be  shipped  in  double  bags,  and  the  inside  bag 
must  be  sewn  at  the  mouth — not  tied — to  prevent  loss  in  transit. 

SEASON  FOR  SOWING  GRASS  SEED. 

In  the  early  autumn  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grass  seed  is  sown,  but  the  early  spring  months  of  August  and  September — and  to 
some  extent  in  October — is  the  period  in  which  the  largest  quantities  are  sown. 
Importers  endeavour  to  have  stocks  on  hand  a  month  or  two  earlier  to  sell  for  forward 
delivery. 
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CHINA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  February  10,  1916. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1914. 

A  preliminary  report  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  year  1914  has 
already  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  586.  It  was  only  possible  at  that  date  to 
give  a  general  review  of  the  trade  in  the  absence  of  statistics  of  volume  and  values. 
The  latter,  however,  is  now  available  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  record  the  complete 
returns  of  the  trade  of  that  year. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  converting  local  currency  into  sterling  in  each  case 
the  average  value  of  the  tael  during  the  year  may  be  taken  as  2s.  8|d.,  or  approximately 
60  cents  Canadian  currency.  This  will  be  referred  to  later  on  under  the  heading  of 
exchange. 

The  total  overseas  trade  of  China  for  1914  was  (in  Hai-Kwan  taels)  :  imports, 
taels  572,057,970,  and  exports,  taels  360,229,796,  or  a  gross  total  of  taels  932,287,766. 
These  figures  show  a  decrease  when  compared  with  those  for  1913,  but  are  greater 
than  the  returns  for  any  previous  year  of  which  there  is  a  record. 

STATISTICS  OF  TRADE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  five  years  1910-1914: — 


Gross  Imports.  Gross  Exports.  Total  Trade. 

Hk.  Taels.  Hk.  Taels.  Hk.  Taels. 

1910                                                  476,553,402  394,421,836  870,975,238 

1911                                                  482,576,127  388,410,350  870,986,477 

1912                                                   485,726,080  383,149,452  868,875,532 

1913                                                  586,290,431  419,433,420  1,005,723,851 

1914                                                  572,0(57,970  360,229,796  932,287,766 


The  net  foreign  trade,  after  excluding  re-exports  of  foreign  goods,  being: — 

Net  Imports.  Net  Exports.  Total  Net  Trade. 

Hk.  Taels.          Hk.  Taels.  Hk.  Taels. 

1910                                                  462,964,894           380,833,328  843,798,222" 

1911                                                  471,503,943           377,338,166  848,842,109 

1912                                                  473,097,031           370,520,403  843,617,434 

1913                                                  570,162,557           403,305,546  973,468,103 

1914                                                  557,109,048           345,280,874  902,389,922 


CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  total  collection  during  1914  was  Hk.  taels  38,917,526,  which  was  Hk.  taels 
5,052,328  less  than  in  1913;  but  as  19:13  had  shown  a  sudden  rise  of  four  millions  of 
taels  over  1912,  the  amount  of  the  loss  was,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  circumstances 
prevailing  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  less  serious  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Moreover,  the  reduction  on  the  collection  of  opium  duty  and  likin  amounted 
to  Hk.  taels  3,108,680,  leaving  only  Hk.  taels  1,943,648  as  the  loss  on  general  trade. 
Import  duty  was  responsible  for  Hk.  taels  847,954  of  this  loss,  export  duty  for  Hk. 
taels  902,904,  coast  trade  duty  for  Hk.  taels  181,604,  and  tonnage  dues  for  Hk.  taels 
42,928. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  revenue  was  better  than  in  1913  by  Hk.  taels 
889,200,  notwithstanding  a  loss  on  opium  duty  and  likin  of  Hk.  taels  1,192,782,  but 
the  sudden  incidence  of  the  war  in  August  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  shipping  and 
consequently  diminishing  trade  and  revenue. 

MARITIME  CUSTOMS  REVENUE,  1910  TO  1914. 


The  following  table  shows  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  revenue  for  the  years 
1910  to  1914:— 


Year. 

Import 
Duties. 

Export 
Duties. 

Coast 
Trade 
Duties. 

Tonnage 
Dues. 

Transit 
Inward. 

Dues. 
Outward. 

Opium 
Likin. 

Total . 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

iyi4  

Hk.  TIs 

14,087,232 
14,742,801 
16,045,202 
19,93^,860 
18,202,741 

Hk.  TIs. 

13,128,635 
12,622,759 
13,*09,148 
13,948,315 
13,047,670 

Hk.  TIs. 

2,123,798 
2,035,694 
2,334,927 
2,439,166 
2,255,710 

Hk.  TIs. 

1,329,024 
1,346,385 
1,371,614 
1,534,878 
1,491,949 

Hk.  TIs 

1,486,778 
1,289,991 
1,312,271 
1,668,395 
1,736,615 

Hk.  TIs. 

577,389 
578.039 
653,333 
621,106 
584,627 

Hk.  TIs. 

2,839,023 
3,564,15< 
4,424,117 
3,819,133 
1,598,213 

Hk.  TIs. 

35,571,879 
36,179,825 
39,950,612 
43,900,853 
38,917,525 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE,  1914. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  for 
1914:— 


Country. 

Imported  from. 

Exported  to. 

Total  Trade. 

TIs. 

TIs. 

TIs . 

Great  Britain  

104,934,389 

2^,016,556 

126,950,945 

166,498,763 

93,399,758 

259,898,521 

British  India  

39,131,616 

6,776,819 

45,911,435 

7,557,366 

6,952,716 

14.510.082 

1,166,944 

794,061 

1,961,005 

1,030,721 

490.-J93 

1,521,014 

042 

36,127 

36,169 

Total  British  

320,322,841 

130,466,330 

450,789,171 

49-5% 

120,687,059 

63,476,859 

184,163,918 

2^0% 

40,782,835 

39,860,875 

8",  643,728 

9  0% 

14,103,969 

10,272,817 

24,370,786 

30% 

Russia  

21.916,262 

41,494,168 

63,410,430 

7-0% 

4,938,557 

22,862,317 

27,800,874 

35% 

Italy  

776,416 

5,287,5*4 

6,064,000 

0-7% 

Belgium  

17, 58 ',946 

5,055,145 

22,638,091 

25% 

Holland  

1,355,223 

4,669,725 

6,021,948 

0  7% 

1,987,942 

901,764 

2,889,706 

0-3% 

27,603,902 

20,933,290 

48,537,192 

5  0% 

572,057,970 

345,280,874 

917,338,8(4 

Less  re-exports. 

14,948,922 

14,948,922 

557,109,048 

345,280,874 

902,389,922 
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COMPARISON  OF  TRADE. 

If  the  returns  of  the  past  three  years  for  the  British  Empire  are  compared  with 
the  returns  for  nine  other  countries,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  manner  the  trade  of 
certain  nations  has  been  affected  by  causes  directly  attributable  to  the  war.  Nearly 
every  country  shows  a  decrease,  particularly  Germany. 


Country. 


Great  Britain  

Hong  Kong  

British  India  

Straits  Settlements  

Canada  

Australia  

South  Africa  

Total  British 


Japan  and  Formosa. 

United  States  

Germany.  

Russia  

France  

Italy  

Holland   

Belgium  

Austria-Hungary. . 


Although  the  war  was  in  progress  for  five  months  of  the  year,  yet  the  direct 
trade  with  Great  Britain  increased  by  13-7  millions  over  the  figures  for  1913,  and 
taels  36-2  millions  in  excess  of  those  for  1912;  while  the  trade  of  Germany  decreased 
by  nearly  50  per  cent.  Trade  with  the  United  States  increased  by  10  per  cent  only, 
notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  of  shipping  and  other  facilities  enjoyed  by 
that  country.  Contrary  to  expectation,  trade  with  Japan  shows  no  increase.  This 
is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  activity  of  the  boycott  against  Japanese  goods 
which  was  in  operation  during  the  closing  month  of  1914.  All  other  countries  shotf 
either  a  stationary  or  lessened  trade  during  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

LEADING  IMPORTS. 

Imports  into  China  consist  of  many  commodities,  some  of  which  are  only  pro- 
duced in  Eastern  countries  and  familiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Mention  will 
therefore  only  be  made  of  leading  lines  of  foreign  goods  as  well  as  those  having 
an  interest  to  Canadian  trade.    Such  lines  comprise: — 

Cotton  textiles,  cotton  mixture,  woollen  textiles,  metal  and  minerals,  machinery, 
motor  cars,  fish  of  all  kinds,  flour,  glass  and  glassware,  milk,  condensed  in  tins; 
household  stores,  leather,  paints  and  colours,  kerosene,  hardware  and  machine  tools, 
dyes,  analine;  dyes,  artificial  indigo;  paper  and  pulp,  soap,  timber,  softwood;  cig- 
arettes, matches. 

COTTON  PIECE-GOODS. 

The  great  importance  of  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade  of  China  has  been  referred 
to  in  many  previous  reports. 

Cotton  cloth  and  Manchester  piece-goods  represent  one-third  of  the  total  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods  into  China.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  piece-goods 
trade  bulks  largely  in  all  trade  returns  and  Consular  reports  from  this  country. 


Total  Trade. 
1912. 


Tls. 

90,755,817 
251,185,528 
54,218,680 
14,944,387 
1,995,837 
1,542,443 
18,925 


414,061,617 


1-16,278,056 
71,247,573 
35,468,771 
66,428,958 
41,741,511 
11,328,146 

8,597,421 
15,300,470 

4,148,754 


Total  Trade, 
1913. 


Tls. 

113,257,357 
288,764,700 
54,482,497 
16,488,126 
2,518,105 
1,238,300 
02,744 


470,811,949 


184,890,848 
73,077,499 
45,327,027 
07,074,325 
40,049,299 

8.981,089 
10,110,329 
22,377,236 

5,672,088 


Total  Trade, 
1914. 


Tls. 

126,950,945 
259,898,521 
45,911,435 
14,510,082 
1,961,005 
1,521,014 
30,109 


450,789,171 


184,103,918 
80,043,728 
24,370,780 
03,410,430 
27,800.874 
6,004,000 
0,021,948 
22,038,091 
3,491,984 
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Generally  speaking  the  volume  of  transactions  in  Manchester  goods  is  a  fair  index 
of  general  trade  conditions  during  any  particular  period.  When  piece-goods  move- 
ments are  active  it  is  found  that  a  measure  of  general  prosperity  exists  and  other 
lines  are  also  active.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  for  the  time  being  is 
shown  in  this  way  to  be  enhanced,  or  exchange  is  favourable  to  imported  goods,  or 
stocks  in  the  interior  are  low.  It  would  seem  that  cotton  cloth  is  the  one  article 
of  foreign  manufacture  which  the  Chinese  can  least  do  without,  and  the  demand 
appears  to  be  less  affected  by  the  cost  of  the  article  than  by  the  other  factors  men- 
tioned above.  The  conclusion  would  be  that  the  market  is  capable  of  absorbing 
great  quantities  of  such  goods,  and  there  is  always  a  demand  when  conditions  are 
favourable. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  CLOTH. 


The  value  of  cotton  cloth  imported  in  1914  fell  to  Hk.  taels  178,259,045  from 
Ilk.  taels  182,4:19,023  for  1913.  This  with  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  two 
years,  being  for  1914  £24,324,932,  and  1913  £27,552,873.  The  year  was  said  to  be 
unfavourable  for  this  trade,  yet  the  figures  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1913 
(which  was  a  record  year)  were  greater  than  the  returns  for  any  other  year  since 
1905. 

The  activity  of  Japanese  spinners  in  introducing  their  goods  into  this  market 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  year's  trade.  Japanese  grey  shirtings  advanced 
from  3,397,362  pieces  in  1913  to  4,499,433  pieces  in  1914,  while  American  fell  from 
1,668,716  to  870,200  pieces  in  1914.  The  sale  of  Japanese  drills  increased  from 
1,677,111  in  4913  to  2,190,155  pieces  in  1914,  while  American  fell  from  52i5,2.91  to  145,719 
pieces,  and  English  from  85,708  to  45,671  pieces. 

This  large  increase  of  1,645,115  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  was  no  doubt  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  war  on  British  exports  during  the  latter  months 
of  the  year. 

In  1910  Japan  supplied  to  China  2,389,683  pieces  of  plain  cotton.  This  amount 
was  increased  to  7,529,463  pieces  in  1914.  These  goods  have  mainly  consisted  of 
the  coarser  grades  such  as  shirtings,  drills  and  jeans,  but  manufacturers  are  now  pro-' 
ducing  the  finer  grades  as  well. 

Great  Britain  has  for  many  years  controlled  the  trade  in  cotton  cloth  in  China. 
At  certain  periods  the  United  States  has  obtained  a  fair  share  of  the  demand,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coarser  and  heavier  lines,  and  Japan  has  recently  become  a  keen 
competitor  as  is  seen  above. 

There  was  considerable  development  in  the  local  cotton  industry,  almost  all  the 
mills  having  largely  added  to  the  number  of  their  spindles,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  yarn  and  cotton  piece-goods  will,  in  the  future,  feel  more  and  more 
the  competition  of  Chinese  manufactures. 

COTTON  YARN. 


In  addition  to  the  large  importations  of  cotton  cloth  an  extensive  business  is 
also  done  in  imported  cotton  yarn.  Importations  for  the  three  years  being  in 
value : — 

1912  Tls.  62,127,364 

1913  "  71,461,933 

1914  "  66,056,344 


There  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  product  of  the  numerous  native  cotton 
spinning  mills  which  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which 
confine  their  operations  to  the  manufacture  of  yarn  only.  This  yarn  is  all  woven 
into  cloth  in  the  homes  and  villages  of  the  peasantry  and  is  sent  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  China.    The  trade  in  yarn  was  formerly  fairly  equally  divided  between 
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British  India  and  Japan,  but  of  late  years  the  share  falling  to  Japan  has  been  much 
in  excess  of  that  to  the  former  country,  importations  of  Japanese  yarn  being  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  Indian  yarn  in  1914. 

WOOLLEN  AND  COTTON  MIXTURES. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  large  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  China  is  the  com- 
paratively small  demand  for  cotton  and  woollen  mixtures  and  woollen  cloth.  This 
demonstrates  what  has  so  often  been  stated  that  China  is  mostly  a  market  for  cheap 
goods.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there  is  not  shown  any  appreciable  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  such  lines  for  the  past  three  years,  showing  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  adopting  the  foreign  mode  of  dress  to  any  extent. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Taels. 

Taels. 

Taels. 

211,625 

197,004 

165,387 

1,027,821 

1,148,599 

1,055,844 

30,298 

14,227 

12,151 

46,692 

78,453 

41,221 

Woollen  and  cotton  mixtures,  unclassed. 

2,692,815 

2,039,677 

1,353,584 

Total  

4,009,251 

3,477,960 

2,628,187 

WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

The  following  are  the  importations  of  woollen  goods  into  China  for  1912,  1913 
and  1914:— 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Importations — 

Taels. 

Taels. 

Taels. 

515,865 

643,872 

398,860 

14,527 

11,099 

12,655 

235,193 

230,137 

199,188 

doth,  broad,  habit,  medium  and  Russian. 

4*1, 2fr8 

5(56,26-3 

301,431 

31,322 

35,843 

14,541 

286,766 

407,098 

291,816 

230,569 

292,405 

264,713 

120,391 

149,930 

142,603 

1,079,429 

1,119,599 

859,739 

1,018,464 

1,600,783 

909,952 

Total  

4,013,794 

5,047,329 

3,395,438 
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IRON ,  STEEL  AND  METALS. 

Of  next  importance  to  the  trade  in  Manchester  goods  are  the  importations  of 
iron  and  steel  and  metals,  consisting  of  many  lines  of  manufacture. 

The  consumption  of  metals  and  minerals  is  a  fair  indication  of  a  country's 
prosperity  and  industrial  activity.  Comparing  the  returns  of  imports  for  1914  with 
the  two  preceding  years  the  volume  of  trade  in  those  lines  is  shown  to  be  favour- 
able, and  the  great  increase  of  imports  in  1913  in  excess  of  1912<  was  well  kept  up 
in  the  year  under  review. 

Total  importations  of  all  lines  were  as  under: — 


1912. 

1913. 

193  4. 

Classification — 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

2,719 

5,211 

7,179 

43,600 

65,222 

35,028 

Brass    and    yellow    metal — Bars,  rods, 

sheets,  plates  and  nails  

352,135 

493,972 

501,401 

26,164 

87^246 

80^255 

63,777 

263,780 

300^690 

Copper — Bars,  rods,  sheets,  plates, 

and 

Jos,Uso 

585,948 

3,123,272 

6,130,774 

6,708,689 

Ore  

6 

136,648 

203,247 

191,735 

25,532 

28,397 

24,720 

43,062 

91,406 

86,545 

Iron    and    mild    steel,    new — Anchors 

70,909 

140,711 

115,703 

261,322 
1,641,693 

819,592 

1,858,696 

3,94'5 

1,989 

3,786 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts  

562,106 

846,415 

1,103,986 

244,780 

366,204 

258,170 

76,473 
300,554 

198,009 

326,653 

849,906 

1,443,562 

981,649 

206,094 

230,164 

262,560 

459,840 

376,948 

618,265 

537,117 

762,269 

951,778 

Rails  

165,532 

922,335 

713,970 

116.202 
994,804 

623,221 

1,254,831 

109,145 

283,187 

166,676 

389,556 

668,002 

262,598 

1,023,152 

1,342,132 

935,730 

817,092 

1,417,244 

914,521 

173,419 

330^891 

304,309 

2,355 

207 

36^061 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  (not 

in- 

eluding  tinned  plates,  bedsteads, 

en- 

amelled  ware,  needles,  scales,  safes 

1,043,251 

1,749,953 

1,190,242 

610,619 

770,104 

869,970 

20,498 

30,923 

32,196 

30,982 

53,236 

57,903 

1.429 

1,341 

30,357 

55,240 

104,114 

70,249 

8,713 

16,221 

2,219 

91,884 

74,893 

49,516 

Steel,  bamboo,  bars,  hoops,  sheets 

and 

398,743 

773,171 

652,310 

108,658 

163,506 

182,369 

1,570,323 

2,324,267 

2,855,812 

"     manufactures  of  (not  including  tin- 

70,703 

112,888 

62,251 

2,196,004 

2,439,709 

2,825,192 

81,661 

206,633 

133,874 

188 ,9'54 

1017,2154 

913,005 

179,005 

333,876 

129,775 

20,701 

93,240 

57,451 

392,509 

260,550 

291,333 

304 

104 

7,712 

Total 

95493— 2£ 


18,242,386      29,815,761  29,136,736 
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MACHINERY. 

A  full  report  upon  the  machinery  trade  in  China  was  furnished  from  this  office 
on  December  7,  1915,  and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  625.  Therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  this  report,  the  volume  of  the  trade  for  three  years  is  only 
given. 

A  study  of  the  returns  will  show  that  there  was  a  fair  increase  in  importations  of 
all  classes  of  machinery  in  1914,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
machines  for  sewing  and  embroidering. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Imports — 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

61,727 

113,077 

53,394 

566,392 

658,349 

1,065,359 

458,616 

839,724 

2,038,460 

Brewing,  distilling  and 

sugar  manufac- 

turing  

32,771 

49,108 

25,056 

Other  kinds,  and  parts 

of  machinery  .  . 

2,132,597 

3,139,389 

4,879,004 

Embroidering,  knitting 

and  -sewing.  .   .  . 

1,302,565 

926,626 

597,543 

Total  

4,604,668 

5,726,273 

8,658,816 

Electrical  machinery  and  fittings  show  a  fair  increase  for  the  year,  the  figures 
being  taels  360,000  in  excess  of  1913,  and  taels  1,000,000  over  those  for  1912. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Hk.  Tls.        Hk.  Tls.       Hk.  Tls. 
Total  imports   1,719,645        2,407,070  2,762,992 

Eeturns  for  motor  cars,  locomotives  and  railway  cars  were  also  given  in  the  above 
mentioned  report. 

FISH  AND  FISHING  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  are  the  total  importations  into  China  under  the  above  heading  for 
the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914  :— 

1912.             1913.  1914. 

Hk.  Tls.       Hk.  Tls.  Hk.  Tls. 

Fish  and  fishing  products                              10,594,054      13,033,646  13,252,341 

The  importance  of  this  trade,  large  as  the  figures  are,  is  not  so  great  to  foreign 
countries  as  it  would  seem.  Much  of  the  fish  is  of  a  class  that  has  not  a  great  demand 
in  other  countries  and  practically  all  comes  from  the  adjacent  seas,  over  50  per  cent 
entering  the  country  through  Hong  Kong,  Japan  furnishes  another  25  per  cent,  Rus- 
sian waters  are  also  drawn  upon  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Canada  supplies  a  small  quantity  in  the  form  of  salted  herring,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  see  that  Canadian  trade  with  China  in  this  article  considerably  increased 
in  1914  over  the  figures  of  the  two  previous  years. 


From  Canada,  1912  piculs  13,196,  valued  at  taels  44,427 

1913                                      "  9,900         "  "  24,414 

1914                                      "  25,016         "  "  87,583 

1  picul  =  13'3§  lbs. 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

The  flour  trade  of  China,  Hong  Kong  and  Manchuria  was  very  fully  reviewed 
by  this  office  on  January  15  this  year  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  630.)  In  the  report  made 
upon  that  date  a  full  description  of  the  native  flour  trade  was  given  with  the  cost  of 
both  native  wheat  and  flour  in  the  Shanghai  market.  Figures  of  the  total  importa- 
tions of  flour  into  China  for  the  ten  years,  1905-1914,  showing  the  fluctuations  of  the 
trade  were  also  recorded.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  flour  in  China,  and  as  native 
milled  flour  at  the  present  time  is  not  cheap,  Canadian  flour  should  find  a  present 
market  for  a  certain  quantity. 
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Hong  Kong  is  also  a  constant  market  for  large  quantities  of  foreign  flour. 
Imports  of  flour  into  China  for  the  three  years,  1912,  1913,  and  1914  were  as 
follows : — 

1912  Barrels.  2,201,594 

k     1913   "  1,783,234 

1914   "  1,493,909 

These  figures  show  a  decline  of  700,000  barrels  during  the  period,  this  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  foreign  flour  in  all  countries  during  the 
past  two  years,  thus  compelling  the  people  to  adopt  other  articles  of  diet  and  to  con- 
sume larger  quantities  of  the  cheaper  native  flour. 

CONDENSED   MILK   IN  TINS. 

Importations  of  tinned  milk  show  a  steady  annual  expansion,  and  as  pointed  out 
in  former  reports  the  consumption  of  foreign  tinned  milk,  which  15  years  ago  was 
only  used  as  medicine,  is  reasonably  certain  to  increase  as  the  Chinese  become  more 
familiar  with  foreign  products. 

The  raising  of  domestic  cattle  in  China,  except  for  meat  or  as  beasts  of  burden, 
seems  never  to  have  been  practiced,  and  the  people  have  never  engaged  in  dairying 
as  an  occupation.  They  do  not  use  milk  in  any  of  their  culinary  operations,  and 
native  butter  and  cheese  are  unknown.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
are  soon  likely  to  change  their  customs  in  this  respect  even  while  recognizing  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  diet,  and  will  probably  continue  to  import  large  quantities  of  foreign 
tinned  milk  year  by  year. 

Total  importations  are  as  follows: — 

1912   394,458  dozen  tins,  valued  at  tls.  624,876 

1913   490,307  "  "  "  791,546 

1914   528,833  "  "  "  903,023 

Many  countries  are  engaged  in  supplying  this  market  with  tinned  milk,  but  the 
United  States  furnishes  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Canada's  quota  is  not  of  great  amount,  but  for  several  years  has  furnished  a 
portion  of  the  demand  and  the  market  is  always  open  to  further  expansion. 

HOUSEHOLD  STORES. 

Household  stores  comprise  all  such  articles  as  tinned  fruit,  vegetables  and  jams, 
tinned  and  preserved  fish  and  meat,  biscuits,  sauces,  soups  and  table  delicacies. 

Such  goods  must  be  classed  as  luxurious  to  the  Chinese  and  therefore  the  yearly 
consumption  must  be  uncertain.  From  the  figures  following  it  is  shown  that  importa- 
tions decreased  by  over  taels  1,000,000,  or  30  per  cent,  in  1914,  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

Imports —  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Household  stores  Tls.        3,415,507        3,920,558  2,842,449 

IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER. 

From  the  figures  following  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  leather  into  China 
is  a  large  item.  China  is  a  large  exporter  of  hides  and  skins,  but  produces  very  little 
leather,  which  is  of  inferior  quality. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Leather  imports  Tls.       6,431,561       7,231,182  6,015,649 

Of  the  total  imports  80  per  cent  were  entered  through  Hong  Kong,  so  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  the  countries  of  origin.  The  bulk  of  the  fine  grades  of  leather  is 
furnished  by  the  United  States,  Japan  furnishes  a  fair  quantity  which  is  mostly  used 
for  military  purposes,  Kussia  provides  a  portion,  and  many  other  countries  a  lesser 
amount. 
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PAINT  AND  PAINT  OIL.  . 

The  consumption  of  paint  and  paint  oil  has  not  materially  increased  within  recent 
years. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Imports  of  paint  and  paint  oil  Tis.  733,848  870,883  845,811 

A  large  proportion  of  the  demand  consists  of  marine  paints  and^iron  preserva- 
tive.   Varnishes  are  little  used. 

Great  Britain  supplies  over  50  per  cent  of  the  demand.- 

ANILINE  DYES  AND  ARTIFICIAL  INDIGO. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  aniline  dye  trade  in  China  is  of  much  interest,  and 
within  comparatively  few  years  has  become  the  most  valuable  trade  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  in  this  country.  Importations  in  1913  represented  nearly  £1,500,000  in 
value,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  Germany. 

The  figures  below  indicate  the  beginning  effects  of  the  war  upon  German  trade, 
with  lessened  importations  of  dyes  alone  of  taels  3,000,000  for  the  year  1914.  Could 
the  figures  for  1915  be  given  an  almost  total  suppression  of  imports  for  that  year 
would  be  shown. 

Fortunately  for  Chinese  dealers,  stocks  in  Shanghai  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  heavy,  and  speculators  have  made  much  money  upon  their  holding,  but  the 
Japanese  also  foreseeing  the  inevitable  shortage  bought  heavily  from  stocks  in  Shang- 
hai, with  the  result  that  the  supplies  on  hand  very  quickly  diminished  and  prices 
advanced  300  to  400  per  cent.  Latterly  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  artificial  indigo  sent 
the  small  remaining  stocks  on  hand  up  to  ten  times  their  ordinary  value. 

The  great  demand  for  blue  dyes  which  always  exists  in  China  and  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  the  trade,  has  stimulated  a  return  to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant, 
which  in  former  years  was  a  leading  Chinese  industry,  but  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  advent  of  the  much  cheaper  synthetical  products.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
Chinese  are  rapidly  reviving  their  old  processes,  and  gall  nuts  and  natural  indigo  are 
in  the  market  again. 

The  indigo  from  Kuangtung  province  should  be  on  the  market  in  June,  while 
indigo  from  Anhui  and  Kiangsu  will  follow  in  August.  The  Chekiang  crop  will  be 
ready  in  October,  so  the  Chinese  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  year  for  their  native 
dyes. 

The  following  are  the  importations  of  aniline  dyes  for  the  years  1912-14: — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Total  importations  of  analine  dyes  .  .   .  .Tis.       2,<2i2i6,683       5,427,345  3,2i86,4'10 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Total  importations  of  artificial  indigo  ..Tis.        7,350,696        9,641,283  8,764,647 


HARDWARE  AND  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Hardware  is  classed  under  "  Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of,"  in  import  returns. 
Imports  of  machine  tools  materially  increased  in  1914  over  the  figures  for  1912-13. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Total  importations  of  machine  tools .  .  ..Tis.  19,629  51,288  96,912 


TIMBER,  SOFTWOOD. 

In  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  616  of  November  15,  1915,  the  trade  in  softwood  tim- 
ber was  -fully  reviewed. 

In  that  report  attention  was  called  to  the  increasing  demand  for  softwood  lumber 
in  China  and  the  yearly  expansion  of  the  trade,  in  which  Canada  has  not  as  yet  par- 
ticipated to  any  extent. 
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To  further  report  upon  this  trade  would  only  be  to  again  repeat  what  was  so 
recently  written.  Therefore  figures  alone  will  be  given  of  imports  for  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  state  that  of  the  very  large  supplies  recorded  Canada 
furnished  practically  none. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Square  feet.    Square  feet.    Square  feet. 

Total  imports  of  softwood  timber   7*;912,4'08    16>1,375;117  19:9,703,533 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recorded  imports  of  lumber  which  consisted  of  heavy 
timber,  beams,  planks,  scantling  and  boards,  it  is  now  possible  from  recent  returns 
received,  to  give  the  figures  of  railway  sleepers  furnished  to  China  by  other  countries 
within  recent  years. 


1912                                                     842,529  pieces,  valued  at  taels  721,068 

1913"   .  .        .  .  .  .  .                          1,539,836      "  "                "  1,447,414 

1914                                                    2,933,897      "  "                "  2,998,300 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

1912.            1913.  1914. 

Classification —                                                      Pieces.         Pieces.  Pieces. 

Japan                                                                   812,574        1,444,540  2,583,864 

United  States                                                        3,500            14,621  190,559 

Russia..                                                                   862            25,372  5,733 

All  other  countries                                              25,593            55,303  153,741 


Total   842,529        1,539,836  2,933,897 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comparatively  cheap  Japanese  wood  is  mostly 
drawn  upon  to  furnish  ties  for  Chinese  railways.  Comparing  also  the  figures  of 
cost  with  the  quantities  furnished  it  will  be  observed  that  this  represents  about  tael 
1  per  piece.  This  would  be  approximately  60  to  6*7£  cents  Canadian  currency  per 
piece  in  the  different  years. 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD. 

The  consumption  of  paper  in  China  is  very  great.  This  country  has  been  manu- 
facturing paper  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  but  their  mills  only  produce  the  classes 
of  paper  which  have  been  peculiar  to  the  country  for  many  generations.  As  yet  they 
have  not  established  paper  mills  having  modern  equipment,  nor  have  they  produced 
paper  suitable  for  the  present  day  requirements  of  newspapers  and  books. 

The  figures  of  imports  for  three  years  will  follow,  but  these  do  not  represent  the 
limits  of  the  trade.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made  at  this  office  in  respect  to  paper 
during  the  year,  but  unfortunately  possible  orders  could  not  be  executed. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Total  imports  of  paper  Tls.        4,351,713        7,212,982  6,525,268 

The  Chinese  have  ever  been  a  reading  people  although  education,  and  respect  for 
the  printed  or  written  word  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  increase  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  has  been  phenomenal  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
now  every  town  of  much  importance  has  one  or  more  newspapers.  The  printing  of 
school  books  for  the  many  millions  of  children  will  require  much  paper.  Imports  will 
doubtless  greatly  increase,  for  as  yet  no  proper  paper  for  the  above  purposes  is  pro- 
duced in  any  considerable  quantity  within  the  country. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

Imports  of  kerosene  oil  materially  increased  in  1914  over  the  figures  of  the  two 
previous  years.    This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  American  oil  which 
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increased  by  37,000,000  gallons  in  1914  over  the  quantity  furnished  in  1913,  and 
26,000,000  gallons  over  that  of  1912. 

The  quantity  of  Russian  oil  imported  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
importations  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  oil  remained  about  the  same. 


Total  Importations  of  Kerosene  Oil —  American  Gallons. 

1912   199,169,221 

1913  .   184,036,917 

1914   225,582,131 


China  is  known  to  have  oil  deposits  in  different  provinces,  but  up  to  the  present 
no  oil  has  been  refined  in  the  country. 

A  concession  granted  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  to  develop  cer- 
tain oil  bearing  properties  in  Shense  and  Chili  provinces  is  for  the  time  being  in 
abeyance. 

Although  the  sales  organization  of  the  different  oil  companies  in  China  is  very 
complete  and  extends  to  all  provinces  and  large  centres  of  population,  yet  the  consump- 
tion of  kerosene  oil  does  not  greatly  increase.  Imports  for  1908  being  of  the  same 
volume  as  those  for  1913. 

SOAP. 

Imports  of  soap  do  not  appear  to  change  greatly  from  year  to  year,  the  returns 
for  the  past  five  being  practically  the  same.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  China  produces  much  soap  within  the  country,  soap  factories  having  sprung  up 
in  many  places  within  recent  years.  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Tientsin  are  the  chief 
manufacturing  centres,  but  factories  are  also  in  operation  at  many  other  points.  This 
and  the  kindred  industry  of  candlemaking  going  far  towards  supplying  a  large  share 
of  the  demand  for  both  commodities. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  within  a  few  years  China  itself  may  be  a  large  exporter 
of  soap. 

A  combination  of  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  have  recently 
purchased  an  extensive  area  of  land  on  the  water  front  at  Shanghai,  the  intention 
being  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  on  a  large  scale.  The  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetable  oil  industry  in  China  and  the  presence  of  much  tallow  and  other 
fats  in  the  country  insuring  an  abundance  of  the  necessary  materials  on  the  spot,  are 
looked  upon  as  favourable  to  the  successful  promotion  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Hk.  Tls.        Hk.  Tls.         Hk.  Tls. 
Total  importations  of  soap   2,236,115        2,697,662  2,550,404 

CIGARETTES. 

The  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  China  does  not  diminish,  notwithstanding  the 
reputed  hard  times.  The  returns  for  1914  showing  that  the  largely  increased  imports 
of  1913  were  fully  equalled  last  year. 

In  no  other  line  of  foreign  goods  is  the  trade  so  thoroughly  organized.  The  leading 
cigarette  company  having  its  foreign  representatives  in  the  remotest  provinces.  This 
company  are  extensive  advertisers,  and  give  away  quantities  of  samples,  also  booklets, 
picture  cards,  small  gifts,  calendars,  etc.  They  furnish  an  active  demonstration  that 
a  demand  for  foreign  goods  may  be  created  by  modern  and  aggressive  methods  of  sales- 
manship and  organization. 

In  China  all  classes,  high  and  low,  men,  women  and  boys,  smoke  cigarettes  when 
they  can  get  them.    The  volume  of  the  trade  is  therefore  not  surprising. 

The  f  ollowing  are  the  imports  of  cigarettes  in  "  mille  " : — 


1912 
1913 
1914 


4,400,961  valued  at  taels  8,773,638 
6,262,745      "  "  12,668,861 

6,115,994      "  "  13,517,060 
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MATCHES; 

Imports  of  foreign  matches  showed  a  heavy  decline  in  1914;  the  decrease  being 
25  per  cent  in  volume  or  8,000,000  gross  under  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  or  a 
decline  of  no  less  than  10,000,000  .gross  or  33  per  cent  from  the  imports  for  1912.  This 
is  due  to  the  development  of  the  matchmaking  industry  within  the  Empire,  par- 
ticularly in  Southern  Manchuria.    The  total  imports  were  as  follows: — 

1912   30,131,400  gross,   valued   at  taels    6, 995, 414 

1913   2S,48S,188      "  "  *"  6,350,612 

1914   20,436,568      "  "  "  4,951,043 

Japan  furnishes  75  per  cent  of  Chinese  consumption  of  foreign  matches.  For- 
merly Sweden  was  a  large  exporter,  but  within  recent  years  Swedish  matches  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Chinese  market. 

EXCHANGE  AND  SILVER. 

The  constant  and  almost  daily  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  silver  and  rate  of 
foreign  exchange  cannot  fail  but  have  a  deterring  effect  upon  trade  with  China.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  fixed  currency  in  the  country,  but  on  the  contrary  a  variety  of 
values  corresponding  to  respective  cities  and  provinces  none  of  them  having  a  con- 
stancy of  value  in  comparison  with  sterling,  just  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate what  any  given  commodity  is  likely  to  cost  in  local  currency  at  any  period. 

When  exchange  is  low  it  means  that  the  tael  has  a  lower  gold  value.  Therefore 
it  will  take  more  taels  to  purchase  £100  worth  of  foreign  goods.  On  the  other  hand 
when  exchange  is  high,  fewer  taels  will  be  required.  The  effect  of  this  fluctuation  in 
value  is  shown  in  either  a  constant  holding  back  by  the  purchaser  to  benefit  by  a  pos- 
sible rise  in  exchange,  or  in  an  overbuying  of  stated  commodities  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  a  favourable  rate. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  Haikwan  taels  for 
the  five  years  1910-14,  with  total  import  of  foreign  goods  converted  into  sterling.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  high  values  in  local  silver  currency  does  not  always  mean 
a  corresponding  high  value  in  sterling — as  an  illustration :  the  silver  values  of  imports 
in  1912  were  less  by  nearly  taels  2,000,000  than  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  yet 
the  sterling  value  was  £8,000,000  greater. 

Average  Exchange.         Imports.  Imports. 


s.  d.  s.  d.                Taels.  Sterling. 

1910                                                 2     8  5  16  462,437,260  £62,260,433 

1911                                                2    8  1     4  473,517.685  63,628,938 

1912                                                3     0  5     8  471,809,192  72,000,048 

1913                                                 3     0  1     4  570,064,611  86,103,508 

1914                                                2     8  3     4  546,425,296  74,564,285 


SILVER. 

As  showing  the  relationship  between  the  tael  rate  of  exchange  and  the  current 
price  of  silver  the  following  quotations  for  bar  silver  for  the  past  four  years  as  given 
in  Messrs.  Mocatta  and  Goldsmid's  circular  is  worthy  of  notice: — 


Bar  Silver.                                            Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

£      s.    d.  £     s.    d.  £      s.  d. 

1911                                                       26      1    8  23    11  16  24    19  32 

1912                                                       29    11  16  25      1     8  28      1  32 

1913                                                       29      3    8  25    15  16  27      9  16 

1914                                                       27      3     4  22      1     8  25      5  16 


It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  making  serious  efforts  to 
establish  a  universal  currency  for  the  Empire  and  that  foreign  experts  are  now  engaged 
mi  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
this  much  needed  reform  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  accomplished  within  a  reasonable 
period. 
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EXPORTS. 

Lack  of  space  will  only  permit  of  brief  mention  being  made  of  the  Chinese  export 
trade  for  the  year. 

Exports  from  China  mainly  consist  of  silk,  tea,  hides  and  skins,  seeds  and  vege- 
table oils. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  movements  of  native  products  proceeded 
along  normal  lines  and  in  the  usual  quantity  The  tea  season  had  ended  and  conse- 
quently producers  and  shippers  did  not  participate  in  the  general  advance  in  price* 
which  characterized  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

The  silk  trade  was  very  badly  affected,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  season's  crop 
was  left  in  the  dealers'  hands.  In  some  cases  certain  foreign  merchants  were  not  able 
to  fulfil  their  purchasing  contracts,  and  it  was  impossible  for  native  dealers  to  finance 
their  undertakings.  Silk  filatures  suffered  severely  and  for  a  time  were  obliged  to 
suspend  operations. 

With  all  these  adverse  conditions  affecting  the  trade,  exports  of  silk  and  silk 
products  fell  from  Hk.  taels  104,852,141  in  1913  to  Hk.  taels  79,561,667,  representing 
a  loss  of  over  Hk.  taels  25,000,000,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  year. 

Conditions  somewhat  improved  after  October,  when  a  demand  from  the  United 
States  set  in  and  London  again  commenced  buying,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
the  market  continued  dull. 

The  export  of  beans,  notwithstanding  many  drawbacks  actually  showed  an  advance, 
increasing  from  piculs  10,324,000  to  piculs  11,157,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Bean  cake  declined  by  piculs  1,000,000. 

Oils,  which  usually  found  a  market  in  Europe  such  as  wood  oil  and  ground  nut 
oil,  show  the  effects  of  the  war,  but  bean  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  sesamum  seed  oil  and  tea 
oil  do  not  show  any  decline  in  quantity. 

Seeds  all  show  a  decline  in  the  quantity  exported.  Sesamum  seed  falling  from 
piculs  2,034,647  to  piculs  1,251,180. 

Hides  show  reduced  exports  with  the  exception  of  dressed  sheepskins,  which  were 
in  great  demand  for  soldiers'  clothing. 

Straw  braid  was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  former  years.  Total  exports  being  only 
piculs  16,648  or  16  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  1913.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  closing 
of  the  port  of  Tsingtau,  and  partly  to  change  of  fashion  in  other  countries. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  total  export  trade  for  the  year  was  taels  58,000,000, 
or  about  £9,000,000  sterling,  or  14  per  cent. 

SHIPPING. 

Austrian  and  German  ships  were  withdrawn  from  the  Chinese  seas  and  coasts 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Therefore  their  percentage  of  the  total 
tonnage  only  represent  operations  for  seven  months  of  the  year.  Likewise  much 
British,  French  and  Russian  tonnage  was  also  withdrawn  for  Government  service, 
and  neutral  shipping  found  profitable  business  elsewhere.  Yet  for  all  this  the  tonnage 
employed  in  Chinese  trade  increased  from  ,87,613,96,9  tons  to  89,469,882  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  1,855,913  tons  in  excess  of  1913,  surpassing  all  other  years  of  which  there 
is  record. 
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The  statistics  herewith  show  the  tonnage  percentage  of  the  following  countries  in 
1914 :— 


Tonnage 

Foreign 

Employed. 

Trade. 

Coast  Trade. 

Total  Trade 

V^OUIILI  ICS. 

"Pat*  pprit 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

41*96 

38*34 

40*07 

2'4*3'0 

16*90 

2'0*43 

.    .  .  25*88 

12*20 

37*98 

25*69 

1*48 

0*74 

1*09 

3*46 

7*06 

3*74 

5*32 

1*95 

6*22 

1*07 

3*53 

fl'QO 

1  UD 

0*41 

0*96 

0*17 

0*55 

0*76 

0*36 

0*56 

0*97 

0*77 

,    ,  .  0*04 

0*11 

0'05 

0-14 

0*33 

V*oi 

0*16 

0-32 

0*01 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

HOLLAND. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd.) 

Rotterdam,  February  24,  1916. 

DECREASE  IN  HOLLAND'S  WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

Holland  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat  to  provide  for  its  own  wants ; 
the  annual  wheat  production  usually  meets  the  needs  of  home  consumption  for  about 
two  and  one-half  months.  Hence  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  imported  annually  to 
meet  this  deficiency,  in  normal  years  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Russia,  at 
present  almost  exclusively  from  the  first-mentioned  country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  home  production  is  comparatively  very  small  (in  1914  the  wheat-growing  area  was 
150,080  acres,  total  yield  5,603,790  bushels),  it  is  much  regretted  that  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  will  be  carried  on  in  1916  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  the  two  previous 
years. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  decrease  in  wheat  growing  is  that  other  crops  pay  better. 
Reports  have  been  received  from  the  province  of  South  Holland  stating  that  farmers 
are  ploughing  up  their  fall  wheat  with  a  view  to  growing  sugar  beets.  This  is  more 
profitable,  especially  now  when  as  much  as  $11.26  per  2,204-60  pounds  is  paid  for  sugar 
beets,  in  consequence  of  the  conflict  between  the  associations  of  sugar  manufacturers 
and  sugar  refiners.  Also  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  the  chief  spring  wheat-growing 
district  of  Holland,  less  wheat  will  be  cultivated  this  spring  than  usual,  which  must 
also  be  attributed  to  the  better  financial  results  to  be  obtained  by  raising  other  crops. 

SALE  AND  PRICES  OF  SEA-GOING  VESSELS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  at  the  present  time  is  the  phenomenal  rise  in 
the  prices  of  merchant  ships,  a  natural  result  of  the  ever  increasing  shortage  of  loading 
space  and  high  freight  rates. 

Particularly  second-hand  freighters  are  in  strong  demand  at  fancy  prices,  prin- 
cipally on  the  side  of  Scandinavian  buyers,  and  several  Dutch  shipowners  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  vessels. 
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Very  recently  a  steamship  of  3,521  gross  register  tons,  6,000  tons  dead  weight, 
built  in  1900,  realized  $522,600;  another  steamer  of  3,368  gross  register  tons,  4,700 
tons  dead  weight,  built  in  1897,  was  sold  at  $442,200,  while  before  the  war  these  ves- 
sels would  not  have  sold  for  more  than  $152,760  and  $100,500  respectively. 

GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION. 

As  long  as  the  sale  of  Dutch  merchantmen  took  place  on  a  limited  scale  the  Dutch 
Government  did  not  take  any  measures  to  prevent  it.  However,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  sales  abroad  will  assume  larger  proportions  than  is  desirable  in 
connection  with  the  Dutch  trade  and  defence.  Therefore  legislation  will  be  enacted 
by  which  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  will  remain  at  the  disposal  of  Holland.  A  Bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Netherlands  Parliament  containing  provisions  prohibiting 
the  sale  and  chartering  of  Dutch  vessels  to  foreign  countries  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Trade. 


PRICES  OF  WTHEAT  FLOUR. 


At  the  last  public  auction  held  in  Rotterdam  by  the  Committee  of  Grain  Dealers 
about  150,000  bags  of  American  Patent  wheat  flour  were  sold  at  the  following 

prices :— 


1,8-00 

bags  of  50  kgs. 

(110 

lb.)  . .  . .  Alexandra,  at. .  .  . 

$  8 

39  per 

220  lb. 

210,200 

50  " 

(110 

8 

44  " 

220  " 

1,9.83 

50  " 

0110 

8 

319  " 

22>0  " 

4,800 

'50  " 

(110 

"   ) .  .    .  .Diploma,  at  

8 

29  " 

2'20  " 

9,942 

50  " 

(110 

"   ) .  .    .  .  Gold    Medal,  at  . . 

8 

54  " 

2120  " 

4,000 

!&0  " 

(110 

"   ) .  .    .  .  Hunters  Cream,  at. 

8 

54  " 

2,20  " 

19,15*00 

m  " 

(110 

"   )..    .  .  Kansaster,  at..  .. 

« 

49  " 

220  " 

1,266 

50  " 

(110 

"   ) .  .    .  .  Lyndale,    at.  . 

8 

46i  " 

2120  " 

2,400 

50  " 

(110 

"    )  .  .    .  .  Matchless,  at .  .    .  . 

8 

64  " 

2120  " 

6,600 

50  " 

(110 

8 

34  " 

2120  " 

48,361 

50  " 

(110 

"   ) . .    .  .  Pillsbury  .Best,  at.  . 

8 

54  " 

220  " 

517 

i50  " 

(110 

8 

46J  " 

2210  " 

6,273 

■50  " 

(110 

8 

49  " 

220  " 

4,100 

SO  " 

(110 

"   ) .  .    .  .  Souvenir  

8 

3'9  " 

220  " 

1,096 

-50  " 

( mo 

8 

34  " 

220  " 

1,470 

63  i  " 

(140 

8 

2)9  " 

220  " 

7,500 

'50  " 

(110 

8 

34  «' 

220  " 

1,500 

50  " 

(110 

"    ) .  .    .  .  Triumph  

8 

34  " 

220  " 

4,000 

50  " 

(110 

8 

37  " 

220  " 

2,000 

©0  " 

(110 

'    )  .  .    .  .  Vistula  

•8 

44  " 

22'0  " 

COMPETITION  BETWEEN  RAILWAYS   AND  WATERWTAYS. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  competition  between  rail  and  waterway  is  very 
keen  in  Holland,  and  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  claim 
to  have  as  comparatively  good  and  as  many  waterways  as  the  Netherlands.  Although 
the  railways  almost  monopolize  the  passenger  traffic  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  goods  traffic.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  freight  traffic  is  carried 
by  rail.  The  large  mass  from  and  to  the  principal  trading  centres  is  shipped  by  the 
numerous  inland  navigation  services. 

SPECIAL   TARIFF   FOR  GOODS. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  railways  try  to  secure  the  largest  possible  share  in  the 
goods  traffic,  principally  by  competitive  freight  rates,  but  the  normal  tariff  is  far  too 
high  to  compete  with  the  canal  freights. 

For  this  reason  a  special  tariff  was  made  containing  exceedingly  low  freight  rates. 
For  instance  the  cost  of  transportation  of  potato  flour  from  Yeendam  to  Amsterdam 
(143  miles)  according  to  the  special  tariff  is  as  follows: — 

Piece-goods   $    0  18  per  220*46  lb. 

Carload  of  5,00'0  kilograms  (11,023  lb.)   0  12    "  220*46  *' 

Carload  of  10,000  kilograms   (22,0'46  lb.)   0  08    "  220*46  " 

Under  normal  tariff — 

Piece-goods   $    0  27  per  220*4'6  lb. 

Carload  of  i5,O0O  kilograms    (ll,0i23   lb.)   0  19    "  2W46  " 

Carload  of  10,000  kilograms   (22,046  lb.)   0  14    "  220*46  " 
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However,  the  special  tariff  as  far  as  the  piece-goods  traffic  is  concerned  was  for- 
merly cancelled  during  the  three  winter  months,  December,  January  and  February, 
when  transportation  by  water,  i.e.  on  account  of  the  ice,  was  deemed  difficult. 

Now  the  railways  have  decided  that  from  the  beginning'  of  this  year  said  special 
tariff  will  be  levied  the  whole  year  without  any  restrictions. 

This  means  for  the  inland  shipping  companies  a  much  keener  competition,  which 
in  these  times  of  considerably  increased  working  expenses,  will  be  very  severely  felt. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,,  March  6,  1916. 

APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  shortage  in  apple  supply  commented  on  last  month  has  also  been  a  noticeable 
feature  during  February.  Total  receipts  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  less  than  a 
third  of  those  during  the  same  month  in  1915,  and  considerably  less  than  in  1914. 
As  a  result,  prices  for  all  sound  barrel  apples  have  advanced,  Ontario  Golden  Russets 
meeting  with  an  especially  eager  demand  and  the  best  packs  bringing  very  high  prices. 
In  general,  the  condition  of  the  apples  coming  forward  has  been  satisfactory;  though 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  bronzing,  and  occasionally  too  high  a  percentage 
of  slack  packs.  The  last  Nova  Scotia  shipments  have  had  a  large  number  of  Baldwins 
in  faulty  condition,  these  having  evidently  passed  their  season.  Box  apple  receipts, 
which  were  fairly  heavy  in  January,  have  been  much  lighter  during  February,  result- 
ing in  a  sharp  advance  in  prices,  which  has  been  checked,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
especially  as  far  as  red  varieties  are  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  offerings 
were  more  or  less  wasty. 
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BARREL  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
Canadian  and  American  barrel  apples  were  sold  during  the  month  of  February  in  the 
four  principal  distributing  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  far  as  possible,  sound, 
commercial,  tight  packs  only  are  taken  into  account,  and  neither  top  prices  received 
for  small  parcels  of  especially  fine  apples  nor  the  low  prices  received  for  wasty  or 
unsound  fruit  are  noted : — 


Ontario — 

G.  Russets  1  . . 

2. 

3... 

Baldwin      1  . 

2 

3... 

Starks         1  . . 

2... 
3... 

Ben  Davis  1 . . . 

2  .. 

Nova  Scotia — 
Baldwins  1 
2 
3 

it       large  3 
Starks  1 
2 
3 

it         large  3 
G.  Russets  1 
2 
3 

Fallawaters  1 
2 
3 

ii      large  3 
Mann  1 
2 
3 

Bens  1 
2 
3 

large  3 

Virginia — 

Albemarles  

Ben.  Davis  

Winesaps  

York  Imperials 
New  York — 

Baldwins  1  

G.  Russets  

Ben  Davis  

Greenings  


London. 


18/- 

16/- 

15/- 

16/6 

19/- 

16/6 

15/- 

16/- 

25/- 

23/- 

18/- 

20/- 

17/- 

15/- 

15/6 

17/6 

16/- 

15/- 

16/6 

15/6 

14/- 

16/- 


to  21/- 
to  19/- 
to  17/- 
to  17/- 
to  21/- 
to  19/- 
to  16/- 
to  17/- 
to  29/- 
to  28/- 
to  25/- 
to  24/- 
to  22/- 
to  19/- 
to  17/- 
to  19/- 
to  18/- 
to  16/- 


31/- 

24/- 

21/6 

29/ 

26/ 

19/ 

28/ 


to  37/- 
to  32/- 
to  23/6 
to  35/- 
to  31/- 
to  22/- 
to  32/- 
25/-  to  28/- 
19/9  to  22/- 
25/6  to  27/6 
23/-  to  24/- 


23/_ 
20/_ 
15/- 
18/- 
23/- 
21/- 
15/- 
17/- 
29/- 
27/- 
23/6 

23/-  to  24/ 


to  26/- 
to  23/- 
to  18/- 
to  21/- 
to  25/— 
to  23/- 
to  19/- 
to  21/- 


to  22/- 

to  21/- 
to  23/- 
to  19/- 


21/- 

17/- 

17/9 

21/- 

18/- 

17/- 

20/- 

18/6 

13/9 

18/- 


35/-  to  38/- 
30/- 

32/-  to  33/- 
29/-  to  30/- 

30/-  to  31/- 
28/-  to  31/- 

26/-  to  33/6 


Manchester. 

Glasgow. 

— 

30/- 

to  36/- 

— 

22/- 

to  26/- 

— 

16/6 

to  22/- 

29/- 

25/- 

to  29/- 

25/- 

22/- 

to  25/- 



17/- 

to  18/- 

29/- 

28/- 

28/— 

25/— 

22/- 

19/6 

— 

26/- 

22/6 

to  23/6 

23/- 

to  24/— 

19/- 

to  21/- 

18/- 

to  21/- 

16/- 

to  19/- 

15/- 

to  20/- 

12/- 

to  13/- 

20/- 

— 

23/- 

to  25/- 

— 

22/— 

15/- 

to  18/- 

— 

21/- 

to  22/- 

— 

30/- 

to  35/6 

— 

28/— 

21/6 

to  23/- 

23/- 

to  24/- 

19/- 

to  21/- 

23/- 

17/- 

to  19/- 

19/- 

to  22/- 

13/- 

to  15/- 

19/- 

to  22/- 

19/- 

17/- 

23/- 

20/6 

16/- 

27/- 

to  36/- 

22/- 

to  26/- 

26/- 

to  30/- 

23/- 

to  26/- 

23/- 

to  27/- 

24/- 

to  25/- 

26/- 

BOX  APPLE  PRICES. 

Box  apple  prices  during  January  have  been  as  follows: — 

Glasgow. — Ontario — Baldwins,  1,  8s.  9d.;  dessert,  8s.  6d.  Spies,  ones,  10s.,  twos, 
8s.  9d. ;  dessert,  8s.  Golden  Russets,  ones,  10s.;  dessert,  9s.  3d.  Oregon — February 
8— Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  175  to  200,  lis.;  213  to  250,  10s.  6d.;  Fancy,  104,  10s.  6d.; 
112  to  165.  lis.  February  15— Newtowns,  113,  10s.  9d.;  125  to  150,  lis.  6d.;  163, 
lis.  3d.  February  29— Skookurn  Brand,  104  to  125,  12s.;  138  to  165,  12s.  6d.  Extra 
Fancy,  88  to  96,  lis.  9d. ;  100,  12s.  3d. ;  104,  12s. ;  110  to  140,  12s.  6d.    Special,  80, 
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lis. ;  88  to  104,  lis.  6d. ;  113  to  125,  12s. ;  138,  12s.  3d.  Washington— February  15— 
Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy,  175  to  213,  lis.  3d.;  225,  10s.  9d.  February  29— Skookum 
Brand,  80,  9s.;  96,  10s.:  100,  lis.;  113  to  150,  12s. 

London. — Oregon — Range  for  the  month.  Newtowns,  lis.  to  15s.  Current  prices: 
JSTewtowns,  February  29,  104,  13s.;  113,  13s.  6d.;  125,  14s.;  138,  14s.  6d.;  150-200, 
15s.  Washington — Jonathans,  12s.  to  14s.    California — Newtowns,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 

Liverpool. — Washington  and  Oregon — Jonathan,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  Newtowns,  lis. 
6d.  to  12s.  6d.    Winesaps,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.    California — Newtowns,  9s.  to  10s.  3d 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916.  Apple 
imports  from  Canada  for  1916  are  also  given,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  1914  and  1915 : — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Week  ending  February 

5 — Total 

imported    . . 

35,303 

133,595 

60,847 

<<  << 

5 — From 

Canada.    . . 

8,438 

<<  it 

12— Total 

imported .    .  . 

26,841 

173,636 

44,459 

12 — From 

Canada. .   . . 

12,912 

19— Total 

imported .    .  . 

23,959 

77,305 

61,532 

n  II 

19 — From 

Canada. .   . . 

4,039 

II  II 

26 — Total 

imported.    .  . 

75,250 

111,773 

27,468 

II  ft 

26 — From 

Canada. .   .  . 

38,510 

During  February. . . 

Total 

imported .    .  . 

161,353 

496,301 

194,306 

From 

Canada. .   .  . 

63,899 

According  to  these  tables  the  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  reaching  the  British 
market  during  the  month  of  February  shows  an  increase  over  January.  It  is  39  per 
cent  of  total  imports,  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  last  month. 

RE-EXPORTS  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  APPLES. 

The  re-export  of  foreign  and  colonial  apples  from  the  United  Kingdom  (in  cwts.} 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February  were  as  follows : — 

1916.  1915.  1914. 

January   4,932  19,124  8,247 

February   3,169  20,460  8,075 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  months  of  February,  1916,  1915,  and  1914: — 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Bananas  bunches.          366,299  508,113  368,582 

Oranges  cwts.          855,993  789,511  756,155 

Pears                                                   "                 3,185  *      6,809  5,669 

Apricots  and  peaches                           "                 1,206  1,032  1,817 

Plums                                                  ««                   568  655  2,525 


APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916 : — 


1916.  1915.  1914. 


Week  ending 

on  or  about — 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

February 

8  

14,005 

6,645 

28.932 

18,321 

9,770 

1,794 

15  

5,680 

1,298 

11,229 

32,803 

16,320 

12,351 

22  

21,688 

6,095 

39,881 

14,025 

11,031 

7,560 

26  

11,613 

10,638 

7,384 

645 

2,566 

4,725 

Total 

52,886 

24,676 

87,426 

65,794 

39,687 

26,430 

Barrel  arrivals  in  Liverpool  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  last  month, 
while  box  arrivals  have  dropped  to  about  half  those  received  in  January. 
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PROPOSED  EMBARGO  ON  FRUIT  IMPORTATIONS. 

There  is  little  further  development  in  connection  with  the  proposed  embargo  on 
fruit  importations.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  yesterday  (March  7) 
in  Parliament :  "  Some  restriction  will,  I  fear,  have  also  to  be  imposed  shortly  on  the 
importation  of  fresh  fruit  with  a  view  to  securing  more  tonnage  space.  The  exact 
nature  of  such  restriction  is  still  under  consideration,  but  it  will  not,  in  any  case, 
affect  Jamaica  bananas  or  any  other  fruit  really  produced  within  the  Empire." 

This  may,  perhaps,  foreshadow  some  form  of  restriction  upon  American  apple 
imports,  from  which  the  Canadian  shipper  would  undoubtedly  benefit,  if  it  is  found 
possible  to  make  reasonable  satisfactory  transportation  arrangements  for  his  output 
next  season.  It  is  understood  that  the  importation  of  oranges  is  to  be  reduced  by  50 
per  cent. 

EMBARGO  ON  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

A  proclamation  will  shortly  be  issued  prohibiting,  as  from  March  13,  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  Kingdom  of  canned,  bottled,  dried,  and  preserved  fruit,  except 
currants.  This  prohibition  will  not,  however,  affect  fruit  of  this  description  which  is 
the  produce  of  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  After  October  31  next,  licenses  will 
be  issued  for  limited  quantities  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  covered  by  the  prohibition,  such 
quantities  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  quantities  imported  in  1915.  These  restric- 
tions should  afford  Canadian  fruit  canners  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain  a  foothold 
upon  the  British  market,  against  the  California  brands  which  are  already  so  strongly 
entrenched  here. 

TRADE  OPINIONS. 

The  following  "  Trade  Opinions  "  are  either  extracts  from  letters,  clippings  from 
trade  journals  or  reproductions  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews  with 
fruit  brokers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers.  They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly 
with  a  number  of  matters  of  interest  to  shippers: — 

"  The  London  market  will  dispose  of  smaller-sized  apples  to  advantage  than  the  northern 
markets.  Thus,  in  boxed  apples,  London  pays  the  best  prices  for  apples  running  from  150  to 
17'5,  while  Glasgow  prefers  them  from  125  to  '1613.  London  can  also  use  many  running  from  200 
to  250." 


"  London  does  not  recognize  the  tap-slack  as  a  final  test  at  all.  No  barrel  here  is  considered 
anything  but  tight,  unless  a  distinct  sound  can  be  heard  when  it  is  shaken.  Hundreds  of  barrels 
sold  in  London  as  tight  would  be  classified  as  slack  in  Liverpool." 


A  Copenhagen  apple  importer  writes  : — 

"The  annual  consumption  of  imported  apples  in  the  Danish  market  is  20,000  to  30,000 
barrels,  and  about  25,000  boxes,  all  but  a  small  part  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States. 
The  preferred  varieties  are  Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Winesaps  and  Newtown  Pippins.  In  former 
years,  we  have  done  some  very  good  business  with  Canadian  apples  on  commission  and  should 
be  glad  to  further  develop  this  trade.  If  you  could  put  us  in  touch  with  some  good  Canadian 
shippers,  we  would  keep  them  posted  on  the  prospects  of  our  market.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  must  say  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  created  by  the  war,  we  could  not  recommend  any 
consignments." 


The  following  pertinent  criticism  of  the  methods  of  apple  sale  followed  in  London  recently 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  principal  British  fruit  trade  journals  : — ■ 

"  The  roundabout  way  in  which  practically  all  imported  fruit  in  this  country  is  distributed 
is  brought  home  to  all  concerned  by  the  very  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  war.  These 
difficulties  have  certainly  not  been  created  by  the  exceptional  Conditions  now  prevailing,  but 
merely  accentuated,  and  the  reform  in  our  market  methods,  first  advocated  in  The  Fruit  Grower 
some  years  back,  now  bids  fair  to  receive  more  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
principal  traders.  The  sale  of  the  fruit  at  the  dock  on  arrival  is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  the  relief  of  the  present  congestion,  so  far  as  the  London  trade  is  concerned. 
This  would  mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  purchases,  which  are  for  the  provincial  markets,  could  go 
direct  by  rail  to  their  destination,  and  would  render  unnecessary  the  cartage  of  goods  to 
Covent  Garden  market,  and  cartage  out  again  to  rail  for  the  provinces.  iSo  far  as  the  city 
sales  are  concerned,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  sale  on  samples  only,  with  the  bulk  to  be 
inspected  at  the  port  of  shipment,  as  the  sales  would  be  held  where  the  bulk  was  available  for 
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inspection,  and  where  delivery  to  purchaser  could  be  immediate.  These  points  are  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  shippers,  as  is  shown  by  the  remarks  passed  at  the  recent 
conference  of  Australian  fruit  growers  and  exporters  reported  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 
Now,  where  is*  the  man  or  firm  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  •  ours  who  will  lead  the  way  in  this 
pressing  and  vital  reform,  the  first  consequence  of  which  will  probably  be  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  Floral  Hall  and  its  antiquated  methods  as  a  superabundant  absurdity." 


"  Uncertainty  is  still  the  prevalent  feeling  in  fruit  trade  circles,  as  nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  made  known  as  to  what  fruit  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the  market.  All  we  know  is  that  space 
in  the  steamships  hitherto  occupied  by  fruit  is  wanted  by  the  Government  for  war  purposes, 
and  the  Government  therefore  must  have  it.  Meantime,  we  have  the  comforting  assurance  that 
British  Dominion  fruit  is  to  be  allowed  to  pass  free  from  restrictions,  which  materially  relieves 
the  situation.  Apart  from  bananas,  the  exclusion  of  which  would  mean  enormous  loss  to  retail 
traders,  who  find  in  this  all-the-year-round  fruit  one  of  the  mainstays  of  their  business,  there 
is  now  not  very  much  left  for  the  trade  to  worry  about,  for  with  the  Australian  apple  season 
almost  at  hand  and  the  English  fruit  to  follow,  there  ought  to  be  enough  to  keep  trade  going 
until  the  autumn  comes  round  again.  If  a  period  of  restriction  on  foreign  fruit  serves  to 
stimulate  home  production,  who  will  say  that  more  than  harm  will  not  arise.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  home  growers  will  rise  to  their  opportunity." — (Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Trades'  Journal.) 

AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  SHIPMENTS. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  for  South  Australia  announces  sailings  of  Australian 
apple  boats  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows:  February  24,  43,000  cases;  Feb- 
ruary 26,  39,000  cases;  March  8,  104,000  cases;  March  10,  50,000  cases;  March  13, 
20,000  cases.  The  latest  estimates  of  Australian  shipments  to  this  country  show  a 
reduction  of  220,000  cases  over  first  announcements.  They  are  as  follows:  Tasmania, 
600,000  cases;  Victoria,  300,000  cases;  South  Australia,  100,000  cases;  West  Aus- 
tralia, 30,000  cases.  Total,  1,030,000  cases.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  reported 
excellent. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  February  23,  1916. 

DEMAND   FOR   BEDSTEAD  TUBING. 

The  bedstead  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  of  tubing  from  the  usual  sources,  and  are  at  the  present  time  forwarding 
important  orders  to  the  United  States.  Several  manufacturers  in  the  latter  country 
have  sent  full  ranges  of  samples  of  component  parts:  Brass  tubing,  round,  square 
and  oval;  steel  angles,  springs,  mattress  wire,  iron  and  steel  tubing,  to  the  Birming- 
ham district,  and  satisfactory  orders  are  being  taken. 

In  addition  to  samples  already  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, a  further  range  has  been  despatched  including,  more  especially,  types  of 
brass  tubing  demanded  in  large  quantities.  Manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply 
these  commodities  should  inspect  the  samples  and  communicate  direct  with  prospec- 
tive buyers  whose  names  and  addresses  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa.  The  business  offered  is  well  worth  consideration,  particularly  if 
post  bellum  trade  conditions  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  give  it  permanency.  The  abnormal  demand  at  the  present  time  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  need  for  hospital  beds,  the  inability  of  home  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Germany. 
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HIDES  AND  LEATHER  MARKET. 

In  its  annual  review  of  the  hides  and  leather  market  conditions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1915,  the  Economist  states: — 

"  In  spite  of  the  large  import  of  foreign  hides  during  1915,  there  was  no  excep- 
tional fluctuation  in  values.  During  the  first  six  months  a  very  large  volume  of 
business  was  done.  Import  statistics  till  June  30  show  an  increase  in  quantity  of 
173  per  cent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  and  109  per  cent  increase  for  the 
same  period  of  1914.  Since  the  end  of  July,  however,  the  feeling  of  the  trade  gene- 
rally has  been  one  of  caution,  this  feeling  becoming  sharply  accentuated  every  suc- 
ceeding month  since,  and  at  time  of  writing  has  reached  a  point  approximating  nearly 
to  stagnation.  Several  causes  have  operated  to  produce  this.  Firstly,  there  nas  oeen 
a  very  sharp  break  in  the  price  of  leather ;  secondly,  although  prices  for  foreign  hides 
have  shown  nothing  of  a  sensational  character,  English  hides  have  provided  the  trade 
generally  with  a  record  experience.  In  January,  native  ox  and  heifers  firsts  were 
selling  at  from  8id.  to  8fd.  (17  cents  to  18  cents).  These  prices  continued  to  rule  with 
slight  fluctuations  up  to  the  end  of  April;  but  from  then  till  the  end  of  June  record 
advances  took  place  weekly,  at  which  period  prices  were  13|d.  to  14d.  (27  cents  to  28 
cents),  and,  in  some  extreme  local  markets,  even  up  to  15d.  (30  cents).  Shortly  after- 
wards an  arrangement  was  made  by  different  representatives  of  the  trade  interests 
(acting,  it  is  understood,  in  concert  with  the  Government  authorities)  to  try  and  fix 
the  price  of  English  hides,  and  this  was  done  on  the  basis  of  10£d.  (21  cents)  for  firsts. 
This  arrangement  continued  in  existence  until  the  end  of  October.  At  the  first 
weekly  sale  in  November  a  sharp  break  in  prices  took  place,  and  a  thorough  slump 
has  since  set  in.  The  prices  ruling  at  the  end  of  November  are  on  the  basis  of  7d. 
to  7%d.  (14  cents  to  14^  cents)  for  firsts,  showing  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
price  ruling  as  against  that  of  the  end  of  June,  and  fully  10  per  cent  below  the  price 
ruling  at  the  same  period  in  1914.  The  future  of  the  hide  market  generally  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  forecast.  The  supply  of  labour  will  be  the  governing  factor  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  and  as  this  furnishes  no 
date  upon  which  calculations  can  be  based,  the  experts  will  have  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  giving  their  prophecies  about  future  values. 

LEATHER   MARKET   DURING  1915. 

"  Following  on  the  position  of  the  leather  trade  as  it  had  developed  at  the  close 
of  1914,  there  was  a  very  strong  market  from  January,  1915,  onwards,  with  upward 
prices  for  all  descriptions  of  leather  that  could  be  made  useful  for  army  purposes. 
Contracts  were  given  out  for  huge  quantities  of  army  boots  and  accoutrements  which 
the  manufacturers  had  to  cover  by  purchases  of  leather.  This  enabled  the  tanners  to 
command  high  prices,  and  in  many  cases  they  easily  obtained  100  per  cent  advance 
over  the  pre-war  prices;  this  was  especially  the  case  with  the  English  tanned  leather 
specified  for  army  boots.  In  sympathy  with  the  rise  for  leather  for  army  purposes, 
all  leather  advanced  considerably,  but  very  unequally.  The  rise  may  be  quoted  from 
10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  This  condition  of  things  continued  till  about  August, 
when  the  army  requirements  for  a  considerable  time  ahead  had  been  completed.  A 
large  number  of  manfacturers  were  then  notified  that  they  were  to  receive  no  furthei 
contracts,  as  comparatively  few  would  suffice  to  keep  up  the  necessary  stocks  of  leather 
and  accoutrements  for  war  purposes.  The  Government  also  about  this  time  took  active 
steps  to  control  the  values,  both  of  raw  hides  and  contract  prices  for  leather.  This 
was  effected  by  consultation  with  the  expert  representatives  of  the  leather  trade,  and 
caused  a  considerable  dislocation  of  business.  In  the  result,  however,  it  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  leather  to  a  more  reasonable  level,  and  brought  about  a  heavy  fall,  both 
in  the  excessive  price  to  which  split  hides,  for  instance,  had  reached,  and  also  in  the 
raw  material  from  which  they  were  made.    Throughout  the  year  the  general  trade  in 
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leather  other  than  for  war  purposes  has  been  very  quiet,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  very 
great  extent  to  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  having  been  drawn  off  for  the  war, 
and  partly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  occasioned  thereby,  both  in  the  tanneries 
and  in  the  boot  and  equipment  factories.  The  market  for  leather,  therefore,  developed 
an  exceeding  quietness  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  from  August  onwards; 
stocks  increased  considerably,  and  sales  were  only  made  possible  by  sellers  giving  way 
10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  values.  The  imports  of  leather  during  the  year  from  East 
India,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  increased  enormously,  more  than 
making  up  for  any  deficiency  there  may  have  been  in  our  home"  production.  At  the 
same  time,  the  activity  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  in  their  home  trade 
and  in  supplying  large  quantities  of  boots  and  equipment  for  the  allied  forces,  kept 
up  the  prices  of  leather  in  North  America.  The  feature  of  the  position  is  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  many  forces  at  work,  there  has  been  no  consistent  variation  in  the  values 
of  leather,  the  position  being  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  sales  of  some  descrip- 
tions were  almost  impossible  to  make  even  at  much  lower  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
seeing  that  very  large  quantities  will  be  required  during  the  maintenance  of  the  war 
for  our  troops  abroad  and  at  home,  and  also  by  the  ordinary  home  trade  (notwith- 
standing that  for  the  latter  the  requirements  are  necessarily  less),  the  fall  in  prices 
has  probably  been  rather  overdone.  It  is  possible  a  recovery  will  take  place  before 
many  weeks  are  out." 

CONDITION  OF  TIMBER  MARKETS  IN  1916. 

The  same  journal  contains  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  condition  of  the 
timber  markets  during  1915,  which  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  timber 
exporters : — 

"  Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &  Co.  report  that,  as  regards  soft  woods,  sawn  and  planed, 
with  which,  portion  of  the  import  the  building  and  allied  trades  are  almost  exclusively 
concerned,  it  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  past  year  the  supply  from  abroad  has 
been  practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  war  has  now  affected  two 
successive  shipping  seasons,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  it 
should  have  been  possible  to  sustain  the  volume  of  the  supplies  for  the  second  time 
at  a  level  which  is  within  20  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  Although 
the  importation  has  been  greatly  reduced,  much  congestion  has  been  caused  by  the 
spasmodic  manner  in  which  shipments  have  been  sent  forward.  Labour  has  been 
deficient,  and  consequently  the  resources  of  most  of  the  ports  in  this  respect  were  soon 
overtaxed.  Fair  progress  was  made  during  the  spring  by  means  of  the  additional 
supplies  sent  from  Sweden  through  Norway,  but  subsequently  valuable  time  was 
wasted  by  the  refusal  to  charter  at  what  then  appeared  the  extravagantly  increased 
rates  demanded,  with  the  result  that  during  May  and  June  shipping,  especially  at  the 
White  Sea  ports,  almost  came  to  a  standstill.  Recognition  of  the  inevitable  as  regards 
the  necessity  of  chartering  brought  a  great  spurt  in  shipments  during  August  and 
September,  especially  from  Sweden  and  Canada,  which  have  paralyzed  the  available 
resources  of  labour  and  created  a  state  of  congestion  which  will  take  several  months 
to  relieve.  One  regrettable  contrast  due  to  the  war  is  revealed  by  last  year's  statistics : 
while  the  volume  of  the  imports  is  the  smallest  for  the  past  twenty  years,  its  total 
cost  is  the  greatest  on  record.  The  startling  increase  in  cost  has  been  due,  predom- 
inatingly but  not  exclusively,  to  increased  freights.  Prices  at  the  shipping  ports  have, 
on  the  average,  risen  materially  during  the  season,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in 
sterling  prices  consequent  upon  the  rise  in  the  Kussian  exchange.  The  movement  in 
freight  rates,  however,  has  been  constantly  in  an  upward  direction,  although  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  rapidity.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  extra  outlay, 
some  £7,000,000  (about  $35,000,000)  for  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  wood 
goods,  last  year  as  compared  with  1914,  has  been  divided  among  the  fortunate  partici- 
pants, would  be  to  ascribe  two  million  pounds  to  the  producers  abroad  and  five  millions 
to  the  shipowners. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  "fluctuations  in  the  average  import  cost  per  standard 
year  by  year,  the  influence  of  high  freights  being  especially  noticeable  during  the  last 
three  years  : — ■ 


£  s.  d. 

1907  .  .   .   9  11  0  $46  49 

1908   V  ;  .  .  «?   8  16  6  42  94 

1909   9  0  3  43  86 

1910   9  9  3  46  05 

1911   9  9  0  46  00 

1912   9  18  3  48  24 

1913   10  9  3  50  91 

1914   10  13  0  51  82 

1915   15  10  3  75  50 


As  regards  the  sources  of  supply,  it  will  be  seen  that  Russia,  after  steadily  gain- 
ing on  all  competitors  since  1901,  when  she  first  took  the  lead,  has  now  dropped  to  a 
position  of  minor  importance.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  war  the  supplies  from  Russin 
accounted  for  more  than  one-half  of  our  total  import,  but  during  the  past  season  they 
have  not  reached  even  one-fifth  part.  A  considerable  deficit  is  also  apparent  in  the 
returns  from  the  United  States,  the  import  being  given  as  nearly  15  per  cent  below 
the  previous  year,  and  about  25  per  cent  below  the  average,  but  this  result  would  seem 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  element  of  freight  bears  such  a  large  propor 
tion  to  the  whole  delivered  cost  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  pitch-pine.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  account  large  increases  stand  to  the  credit  of  Scandinavia  and  Canada.  The 
combined  surplus  received  from  Sweden  and  Norway  amounts  approximately  to  50 
per  cent,  whether  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  previous  year  or  by  the  average  of 
the  preceding  five  years.  In  fact,  the  import  from  Sweden  is  the  largest  recorded 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  result  which  was  made  possible  only  by  the  successful 
diplomacy  of  the  Swedes  last  March  in  securing  the  cancellation  of  the  German 
declaration  of  contraband.  A  welcome  recovery  has  also  been  effected  in  the  volume 
of  business  with  Canada,  which  now  holds  the  second  place,  after  Sweden,  in  furnish- 
ing our  wood  supplies,  the  improvement  being  represented  by  30  per  cent  increase  on 
the  previous  year  and  15  per  cent  on  the  average. 

Imports  of  timber  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  four  years  are  given  by 
Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sons,  as  follows: — 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Colonial  deals,  battens,  etc  Loads.       8>95,4'9>6  961,539  847,3*92  1,126,522 

Colonial  timber  and  hard  woods   "  53,109  39,656  37,0'51  31,176 

Foreign  deals,  battens  and  boards.  .  ..  "  4,872,093  5,674,598  3,993,186'  3,698,062 
Foreign  timber  and  hard  woods..  ..  "  7,783,423'  4,340,66.'5  3,09,1,597  2,459,563 
Colonial    and    foreign    staves   "  169,2(95  18:2,131  93,4319  110,763 

Total  in  loads   9,773,416      11,198, 5»9        8, 062, 6-G5  7,426,086 


Value  £26,238,259     £30,8^8,619     £22,692,061  £30,780,087 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  CLOSET  SEATS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  demand  in  the  near  future  for  closet  seats  in  South 
Africa,  writes  Mr.  'W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  as  this  city  expects 
to  put  through  a  sewerage  scheme  for  certain  of  the  municipalities  which  now 
form  the  greater  corporation  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  expected  that  this  scheme  will 
mean  an  outlay  of  $2,500,000  and  it  will  entail  a  large  expenditure  in  piping,  closet 
pans,  tanks,  tank  boxes  and  closet  seats. 

The  four  patterns  shown  in  the  following  illustrations  are  the  most  popular  seats. 
There  is  also  an  inquiry  for  a  seat  similar  to  illustration  No.  2,  having  a  neat  spring 
arrangement  in  connection  with  hinges  that  would  make  the  seat  an  automatic  self- 
raising  seat. 

The  finish  required  is  oak  and  mahogany;  the  wood  must  be  hardwood,  although 
some  seats  are  stained  only.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  solid  oak  and  solid  mahogany 
seats. 

The  prospects  are  that  other  draining  schemes  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
country  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  exporting  manufacturers  to  have 
South  African  representatives.  Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  215  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  633  from  agents  for  this  line. 

If  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  export  price  list  and  other  details,  such 
as  size,  number  in  case,  how  packed,  etc.,  are  forwarded  they  will  be  submitted  to 
inquirers.  If  representation  is  required,  particulars  of  agency,  selling  conditions,  con- 
mission  allowed  or  other  information  necessary  in  securing  the  agent  should  be 
stated. 


The  latest  prices  quoted  on  styles  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  are  as  follows: — 


PRICES. 


No.  l— 

Hardwood,  unpolished 


From  lj-in.  each.    1-in.  each, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Imitation  mahogany 
Solid  oak  


"  mahogany 
Best  mahogany. 


natural  polished 


2  3  1  11 

3  2  2  10 

3  4  3  3 

4  2  3  8 

5  6  4  10 
7  4  6  6 


Size  over  all,  ¥t  inches  by  15  inches.  Prices1 — without  hinges;  fitted  with  screw 
on  buffers. 
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From  lj-in.  each. 

1-in.  each. 

Nos.  2  and  3 — 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

  4  0 

3  8 

  6  8 

6  4 

  5  0 

4  8 

  8  6 

8  2 

  5  2 

4  10 

  S  8 

8  4 

Solid  oak,  single,  polished  

  5  10 

5  4 

  9  10 

9  4 

  7  0 

6  4 

  11  0 

10  4 

  9  6 

8  8 

14  0 

Size  over  all,  20^  inches  by  16  inches.  Prices — fitted  with  screw  and  'buffers. 


From  l|-in.  each. 


No.  4—  s.  d. 

Hardwood,  natural  pol'shed   11  10 

Imitation  mahogany,  polished   12  0 

Solid  oak,  polished   13  0 

"     mahogany,  polished   15  0 

Best  mahogany,  piano  finish,  pol'shed   20  0 

Solid  walnut,  polished   17  6 


This  is  a  thoroughly  strong  and  well-made  seat  and  is  fitted  with  a  particularly 
strong,  solid  brass  hinge.  Size  over  all,  24  inches  by  17£  inches.  All  above  prices 
subject  to  a  discount  of  42J  per  cent. 
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METAL  SUPPLIES  FOR  CLOSET  SEATS. 

The  following  hinges,  bolts,  nuts,  and  buffers  are  also  in  demand: — 


NEW  PATTERN  PILLAR  HINGE. 

(Wing-wing  Nut.) 
The  following  price  list  is  subject  to  a  discount  of  42-J  per  cent. 

Galvanized   6s.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs. 

Iron,  nickel-plated   14s.  " 

Brass   24s.  " 

Brass,  nickel-plated   27s.  " 


Screws  for  above  hinges,  extra  per  gross.  Iron,  Is. ;  brass,  2s. ;  nickel-plated,  3s. 


DOUBLE  PILLAR  HINGE. 


Galvanized  

Iron,  nickel-plated.  , 

Brass  

Brass,  nickel-plated 


24s. 
32s. 
36s. 


12s.  per  dozen  pairs. 


m 


BRASS  HEAD-SEAT  BOLTS. 


Brass  

Nickel-plated 


Size,  3-in. 
price  16s. 
.  "  17s. 


4-in.  long. 
20s.  per  gross. 
21s. 


SEAT  BUFFER  (TO  SCREW  ON). 


Price 


Size,  1-in. 
7s. 


1-in. 
8e.  per  gross. 


Screws  for  above  buffers,  Is.  per  gross. 
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SEAT  BUFFER  (TO  PUSH  IN). 

Mushroom  pattern.    Stem,  -}  inch.   Price,  14s.  per  gross. 


BIRCH  DOWELS  REQUIRED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Attention  is  herewith  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  2®5"  appearing  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  with  reference  to  the  opening  in  Great  Britain  for 
birch  dowels.  The  firm  making  the  inquiry  are  a  very  important  organization,  manu- 
facturing veneers  in  many  forms  and  doing  a  large  business  in  tea  chests.  Originally 
manufacturing  in  Russia,  they  opened  a  large  factory  outside  of  London,  and  the 
practical  closing  of  transportation  from  Russia  and  interruption  with  Scandinavia 
presumably  necessitate  their  obtaining  supplies  of  dowels  from  new  sources.  This 
company  submitted  to  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  average  specification,  together  with  prices.    These  are  as  follows : — 

12  inch.  36  inch. 

|-inch   4  s.    15  s.    2  d.  per  1,000. 

%R    "    4  s.    10  d   17  s.  3d. 

1    "    5  s.    10  d   20  s.  3d. 

7/Jfi    "    6  s.    11  d   #3  s.  11  d. 

h    "    8  s.    21  s.    2  d. 


These  prices  are  c.i.f.  London,  including  war  risk,  and  are  based  on  a  freight  to 
London  of  $1  per  100  pounds.  It  is  stated  that  Americans  were  exporting  these  dowels 
into  London  previous  to  the  war  at  much  lower  prices,  e.g.,  the  size  |-inch  by  36-inch 
was  being  offered  at  14s.  2d.  per  1,000  c.i.f.  London.  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a 
position  to  cater  for  the  large  quantities  of  birch  dowels  required  may  obtain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  firm  making  the  inquiry  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  Trade  Inquiry  No.  286.) 


LOGGING  AND  SAW-MILLING  MACHINERY  FOR  INDIA. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  logging  and  sawing  of  timber  in  the  Government  forests 
in  India  is  done  by  the  Government  Forest  Department,  which  purchases  the  necessary 
machinery  and  carries  on  the  work.  It  is  felt  by  many  forest  officers  that  sufficient 
use  has  not  been  made  of  mechanical  contrivances,  especially  in  logging,  and  that 
greater  profit  would  result  from  the  working  of  the  timber  if  such  machinery  were 
used  in  skidding  and  hauling  logs  as  is  done  in  Canada.  Accordingly,  Mr.  H.  R. 
MacMillan,  Timber  Trade  Commissioner,  has  written  the  Department  that  the  Forest 
Economist,  India  Forest  Service,  Dehra  Dun,  India,  wishes  to  secure  catalogues, 
descriptions  and  price  lists  from  manufacturers  in  Canada  of: — 
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1.  Logging  machines  of  steam  shidders. — It  is  possible  that  the  type  of  yarder  or 
skidder  now  in  use  in  Canada  will  be  heavier  than  is  necessary  for  Indian  work.  A 
machine  is  required  for  India  that  will  yard  1,000  feet  to  a  tram  line  in  a  stand  of 
hardwood  timber  averaging  about  6,000-10,000  feet  per  acre.  Very  few  logs  will  weigh 
over  2,000  pounds,  and  it  will  probably  be  satisfactory  to  use  skidders  for  the  logs 
under  2,000  pounds  and  use  elephants  for  the  few  heavier  logs  in  order  to  keep  the 
weight  of  the  skidder  to  a  minimum. 

An  important  point  to  be  noted  is  that  as  Indian  timber  is  much  more  valuable 
than  Canadian  timber,  teak  for  instance  selling  in  the  log  'at  the  depot  for  $60  per 
thousand  board  feet  on  a  measurement  that  makes  no  allowance  for  slabs  waste  or 
saw-kerf,  a  larger  expenditure  is  possible  in  logging  than  may  be  admitted  in  Canada. 

2.  Portable  saw-mills. — A  large  number  of  portable "  saw-mills  are  used  by  the 
Indian  Forest  Department.  The  department  is  prepared  to  give  Canadian  portable 
mills  a  trial.  Portable  mills  in  India  are  used  for  manufacturing  railway  sleepers, 
small  dimension,  lumber  and  picket  from  low-grade  logs.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a 
wood-burning  traction  engine,  which  hauls  the  mill.  A  very  simple  type  of  mill  is 
required. 

3.  Logging  tools  and  saws. — The  Government  has  recently  sanctioned  the  pur- 
chase of  a  further  logging  equipment,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  should 
take  the  matter  up  at  once,  particularly  as  should  a  suitable  type  of  machine  be  devel- 
oped a  very  wide  market  will  be  opened  up  both  with  the  Government  and  with  the 
several  large  companies  now  logging  teak  and  other  woods  with  elephants  and  bullock 
carts. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioners  office  has  furnifched  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  1,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   96/      100/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   97/  101/ 

London   98/      100/  „ 

Glasgow  «  .  ...  100/  102/ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   85/         90/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   83/  90/ 

London   86/  92/ 

Glasgow     88/  90/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol   -            -    per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                              ...  73/         78/  n 

London  

Glasgow     -  -  m 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/  92/ 

London   88/  92/ 

Glasgow  

Butter  (None  quoted)  — 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  4,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals,  living — 

2 

Horses     ...      

2 

101 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  un enumerated — 

 Cwt. 

inn  fin^j 

J.UU,  DUO 

128,167 
8,750 

16,491 

77  fil  'i 

47,759 
6,493 

6,216 

8»lted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  .   H 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

99,383 
940 
23,306 
1,999 

2,232 
43,558 

184,169 
2,535 
33,079 
864 

1,000 
10,429 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Cheese   

60,983 
30,831 
30,611 

41,510 
41,519 
75,074 

Game  ,  

345 
25,867 
J,  311 
261,970 
72,383 
771 

5 

22,148 
482 
133,771 
21,520 
17 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

 Cwt. 

11,774 

46,205 

5,237 
33,838 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

819,200 
255,000 
348,800 
334,800 
19,636 
32.410 
837,300 

2,068,300 
216,700 
118,400 
298,700 
6,290 
28,520 
752,700 

Fruit,  raw- 
Hay  

Hops  

65,334 
526 
52 
4,772 

48,923 
522 
8 

5,119 
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FRENCH  MARKET  FOR  WHITE  SPRUCE. 

Mr.  Philippe  Roy  lias  forwarded  the  Department  a  sample  of  white  spruce  sub- 
mitted by  a  French  firm  who  are  in  the  market  for  5,000  metres  of  lumber  (similar 
in  quality  to  sample)  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  flying  machines.  The  lumber 
is  of  very  high  quality,  no  other  grade  being  acceptable.  Mr.  Roy  states  that  this 
firm  is  disposed  to  purchase  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  if  it  is  not  possible  for  Canadian 
producers  to  quote  c.i.f.  French  port.  It  is  also  intimated  that  the  Engineering  Branch 
of  the  War  Department  would  be  disposed  to  purchase  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  this 
same  quality  of  lumber  provided  the  price  is  satisfactory.  The  sample  referred  to- 
may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  firm  in  question  obtained  on  application.    (Refer  File  No.  A-23<9.) 


RAGS  AND  OLD  PAPER  IN  DEMAND. 

Owing  to  present  war  conditions  the  demand  for  rags  and  old  paper  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Department  deems  it  advisable  to  give  notice  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  to  all  housekeepers  that  they  would  be  performing  a  public  duty  and  assist- 
ing in  the  production  of  the  country  if  they  would  carefully  preserve  every  scrap  of 
this  waste  and  communicate  with  their  local  rag  and  wastepaper  dealers,  or  the 
Salvation  Army.  From  these  the  channels  are  well  established  to  the  larger  dealers, 
who  will  in  turn  get  them  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers. 

As  these  articles  possess  a  substantial  value,  the  saving  and  proper  collection  and 
disposal  will  add  very  materially  to  the  savings  of  the  country.  Every  family  will  do 
a  real  service  at  the  present  time  by  reinstating  the  old-fashioned  "  rag-bag "  and 
seeing  that  every  bit  of  waste  as  described  above  goes  therein. 


MACHINERY  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham,  late  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  now  H.M.. 
Trade  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  has  furnished  rn  a  recent  number  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  the  following  particulars  relative  to  imports  of  machinery 
into  New  Zealand  in  1914: — 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  machinery  into  JSew  Zealand  in  1914,  about 
one-half  paid  duty  under  the  preferential  tariff.  The  electrical  machinery  and  cables 
imported  are  almost  entirely  for  lighting,  telegraph,  and  telephone  purposes.  Of  the 
imports  of  internal  combustion  engines,  more  than  half  are  for  motor  cycles  and  motor 
boats.  A  further  deduction  for  agricultural  and  dairy  machines,  and  domestic  and 
office  appliances,  leaves  an  exceedingly  small  residue  available  for  industrial  purposes.. 
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The  following  table,  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  of  machinery  into  New 
Zealand  in  1914  under  the  new  classification,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  being 
especially  distinguished : — 

From  United  From 

Under  the  Preferential  Tariff —                              Kingdom.  all  Countries. 

Steam  engines  and  boilers                                   £          48,037  £  54,2134 

Internal  combustion  engines                                           132,467  156,701 

Electrical  machinery,  and  accessories                            147,964  236,163 

Mining  machinery                                                            21,388  2>8,475 

Sundry                                                                           113j92i5  1 60,6«91 

Total   £         463,771        £  636,264 

Under  the  General  Tariff — 

Agricultural   and   horticultural  machinery    .  .     £  54,450        £  165,407 

Typewriters,  etc   3,13(3  3»8,386 

Knitting  and  sewing  machines   8,098  4'3,94'8 

Dairy   machinery   7,09'0  61,7'58 

Electrical  cables  and  insulating  materials    .  .  123,916  156,005 

Engineers'    and    machine    tools   34,'545  i57,:844 

Other  machinery   6,711  25,434 

Materials   >30,24<6  49,23'3 

Total   £         26)8,189        £  '598,015 

Grand  total   £         731,960        £  1,234,279 

Taking  first  those  items  which  come  under  the  preferential  tariff  such  competition 
as  there  was  in  steam  engines  was  American.  Most  of  this  is  accounted  for  under  the 
heading  "  locomotives."  The  heading  "  internal  combustion  engines "  has  been 
divided  and  shows  separately  the  engines-  for  motor  cycles  which  were  almost  entirely 
British.  The  other  group  included  all  the  stationary  engines,  as  well  as  those  for 
motor  boats.  The  latter  were  almost  all  supplied  from  America.  Apparently,  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  have  hitherto  not  been  disposed  to  take  up  either  the  manu- 
facture or  the  sale  of  these  motor-boat  engines  very  seriously,  when  they  had  the 
assistance  of  a  preferential  duty  of  20  per  cent  against  American  engines,  and,  as  the 
preference  has  now  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  will  do 
better  in  future. 

The  statistical  headings  relating  to  electrical  goods  have  in  the  year  under  review 
been  amplified,  and  now  yield  information  of  some  interest  and  value.  In  every  line 
the  United  States  was  the  chief  competitor,  with  Germany  following  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  generators,  motors  and  trans- 
formers imported  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more  than  half  of  the  lamps 
and  fittings.  , 

Of  unspecified  machinery  and  parts  the  United  States  supplied  over  20  per  cent. 
Of  the  small  import  of  laundry  machinery  two-thirds  was  American. 

In  the  groups  of  machinery  where  competition  is  open  and  no  preferential  duties 
aPply>  the  United  Kingdom  made  a  poor  show  in  1914.  Leaving  out  of  account 
insulated  electrical  cables,  only  a  bare  one-third  of  the  remainder  was  of  British  make. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  was  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  in  1914  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £54,400  worth 
(of  which  no  less  than  £39,000  represented  unspecified  machines,  material  and  parts), 
Canada  £41,000  worth,  and  the  United  States  £65,000  worth.  Agricultural  machinery 
is  now  subdivided  under  15  specific  headings,  such  as  drills,  harrows,  reapers,  ploughs, 
threshing  machines,  etc.  The  imports  under  these  15  heads  yield  totals  as  follows: 
United  Kingdom  £14,071,  Canada  £32,881,  and  the  United  States  £45,138.  There  is 
no  single  item,  with  the  exception  of  the  unimportant  one  of  chaff  cutters,  in  which 
the  United  Kingdom  had  any  sort  of  monopoly.  The  United  Kingdom  provided  only 
half  of  the  imports  of  threshing  machines,  and  the  United  States  two-thirds  of  the 
shearing  and  clipping  machines  and  all  the  wool  presses. 
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Office  requisites,  i.e.,  typewriters,  calculating  machines  and  cash  registers,  were 
all  American,  with  the  exception  of  £3,000  worth  of  typewriters. 

As  regards  knitting  and  sewing  machines,  Germany  was  the  only  competitor 
with  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  the  former.  In  sewing  machines,  however, 
the  United  States  did  three-fourths  of  the  trade,  and  the  other  quarter  was  divided 
equally  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  A  parallel  case  is  to  be  found 
in  typesetting  and  casting  machines  which  are  specifically  exempted  from  the  pre- 
ferential duty  to  which  all  other  printing  machinery  is  liable.  As  a  result,  though  the 
whole  of  this  machinery  might  easily  be  supplied  from  British  works,  in  1914  only 
£3,000  worth  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  against  £13,000  worth  from  America. 
Telephones  in  the  past  provided  a  similar  instance  of  goods  being  consistently  sup- 
plied to  the  New  Zealand  market  from  foreign  works  when  they  might  easily  have 
been  supplied  from  works  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  machine  tools  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  nearly  two-thirds;  the  remainder 
was  shared  by  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  latter  country  being  credited  with 
5  per  cent. 

Of  the  considerable  importation  of  insulated  electrical  cable  and  wire  Germany 
supplied  about  12  per  cent  of  the  general  trade.  Importation  in  1914  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  included  shipments  of  German  origin  valued  at  £7,500. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  March  17,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

A  very  slack  demand  has  continued  for  fish  in  drums  while  prices  remain 
unchanged,  excepting  that  for  hake,  which  has  advanced  again,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stocks  of  this  fishstuff  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  8-50,. 
haddock  at  8-50,  and  hake  at  6-50  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  have  been  the  importations  during  the  week: — 

March  11 — SS.  Morro  Castle,  50  drums. 
"      14 —  "    Saratoga,  50  drums. 
14 —  "    Esparta,  164  drums. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

The  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  for  this  commodity  during  the  past 
week  has  not  fallen  off,  but  as  there  are  heavy  supplies  in  the  market,  especially  of 
Norwegian  cod,  the  prices  remain  unchanged.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  from  $12.50 
to  $12.75  and  that  from  the  United  States  or  Canada  from  $10  to  $11.50  per  case. 

The  importations  during  the  week  have  been  as  follows: — 

March  13 — SS.  Ahangarez,  350  cases  from  United  States. 

"  13 —  "    Chalmette,  1,950  cases  from  United  States. 

"  14 —  "    Saratoga,  4,355  cases  from  Norway. 

"  14 —  "    Esparta,  250  cases  from  United  States. 

HERRINGS. 

With  an  active  demand,  the  same  price  of  $1.35  per  large  box  is  being  quoted. 
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GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  importation  of  gonda  cheese  has  been  as  follows: — 

March  11 — SS.  Morro  Castle,  52  cases  from  New  York. 
"      14 —  "    Saratoga,  100  cases  from  New  York. 
"      15 —  "    T enactor es,  25  cases  from  New  York. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  in  connection  with  this  article.  An  active  demand 
still  prevails,  with  the  same  price  of  40  to  38  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Owing  to  a  very  active  demand  which  has  prevailed  for  potatoes,  the  prices 
advanced  and  are  now  quoted  at  $5  per  barrel,  3  cents  per  pound  for  those  from  Europe 
and  3£  cents  for  American  potatoes. 

The  importations  have  been  as  follows : — 

March  14 — SS.  Saratoga,  2,480  sacks  and  1,200  barrels  from  New  York. 

"      14 —  "  Esparla,  7,250  sacks  from  Boston. 

"      15 —  "  J.  A.  Hopper,  2,814  sacks  from  Baltimore. 

"      15 —  "  Tenadores,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s,  I  per  cent  premium.    London,  s/d  at  $4.77  per  £. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Leeds,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain : — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Shortage  of  dock  labour  rendering  discharges  slow.  Ontario 
apples  ex  ss.  Kelvinbrae  showing  some  waste.  Sale  of  March  20:  No.  1  Ben  Davis, 
21  to  22s.  No.  1  Baldwins  (slack),  21s,  No.  2's  20s  6d,  No.  3's  17s  6d;  No.  1  Gol- 
den Russets,  31s  6d,  No.  2's  31s,  No.  3's  (poor),  16s  3d.  Washington  Winesaps 
(extra  large  size),  10  to  lis,  (size  125  to  163),  12s;  Yellow  Newtowns  (size  125  to 
163),  12s  6d;  Rome  Beauty  (size  96  to  113),  8s.  Sale  of  March  22:  Ontario  apples 
ex  ss.  Scandinavian,  No.  1  Golden  Russet  35  to  36s,  No.  2's  34s,  slacks  21  to  23s,  No. 
3's  21  to  22s,  slacks  15  to  17s;  No.  1  Baldwins  32s.  No.  2's  29s  6d,  No.  3's  19s  3d; 
No.  1  Ben  Davis  24  to  26s,  No.  2's  23  to  24s,  No.  3's  18;  No.  1  Manns  29s,  wasty 
17  to  20s,  No.  2's  24s,  No.  3's  17s.  Virginia  Albermarles  39  to  42s.  Extra  Fancy 
Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  14  to  15s,  (size  175  to  200),  14s.  Ontario  apples 
ex  ss.  Cornishman.  No.  1  Manns  28s;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  slight  waste  36s,  No. 
2's  (spotted)  34s,  No.  3's  (slack)  17s  6d;  No.  1  Baldwins  29  to  30s,  slacks  25s,  No. 
2's  24  to  27s,  No.  3's  (slack),  13  to  15s;  Virginia  Albermarles  27  to  37s. 
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London:  Sale  March  24.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Rappahannock.  Fruit 
arrived  in  unsatisfactory  condition,  especially  Baldwins  and  Starks.  Many  Non- 
pariels  not  reliable.  Golden  Bussets  and  Ben  Davis  satisfactory.  No.  1  Golden 
Eusset  24s,  No.  2's  22  to  23s,  No.  3's  17s  6d;  No.  1  Baldwins  17  to  19s,  No.  2's  14 
to  15s,  No  .3's  lis  6d,  large  3's  13s  6d  to  14s;  No.  1  Starks  lis  6d  to  12s  6d,  No.. 2's 
11  to  12s,  No.  3's  10s,  No.  1  Ben  Davis  18  to  20s,  No.  2's  17s  6d,  No.  3's  lis  6d, 
large  3's  12s;  No.  1  Nonpariel  17  to  18s,  No.  2's  16s  6d,  No.  3's  12s. 

Glasgow.  Sale  of  March  24:  No  Ontario  apples.  New  York  Baldwins  24  to 
26s,  Ben  Davis  22  to  25s.  Virginia  Albermarles  34  to  37s- for  No.  1,  and  30  to  34s 
for  No.  2.    Greenings  (bronzed)  23  to  25s. 


CANADIAN  SHIPPING  RESTRICTIONS. 

Appended  herewith  is  published  for  general  information  an  Order  in  Council 
passed  on  the  11th  of  March  prohibiting  Canadian  registered  steamships  whose  gross 
tonnage  exceeds  500  tons  from  proceeding  on  any  voyage  as  stated  therein  after  April 
1,  without  obtaining  the  necessary  license  therefor. 

Pursuant  to  this  Order  in  Council  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
appointed  a  committee  with  full  power  to  deal  with  applications  for  licenses,  from 
whom  any  further  information  desired  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ships'  License  Committee,  Department  of  Marine,  Ottawa. 

The  following  is  the  Order  in  Council  referred  to : — 

Whereas  His  Majesty's  Government,  holding  that  such  action  was  essential  to  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  realm,  passed  an  Order  in  Council  on  the  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  prohibiting  British  registered  steamships  exceeding  500*  tons  gross  tonnage 
from  engaging  in  voyages  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port,  as  from  the 
first  day  of  December,  1915,  unless  the  owners  of  charterers  of  kuch  steamships  had 
been  granted  a  license  to  so  trade; 

And  whereas  the  aforesaid  Order  in  Council  authorized  and  directed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  persons  to  carry  out  and  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order  and  to  grant  licenses  where  and  when  desirable; 

And  whereas  the  said  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  November,  1915,  was  supple- 
mented by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  15th  February,  1916,  prohibiting  British  regis- 
tered steamships  in  excess  of  500  tons  gross  tonnage,  except  those  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  proceeding  on  any  voyage  unless  a  license 
is  provided  for  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  November,  1915,  has  issued; 

And  whereas  there  are  on  the  Canadian  register  upwards  of  300  steamers  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  over  five  hundred  tons,  and  these  vessels  or  any  number  of  them 
may  engage  without  interference  in  voyages  between  one  foreign  port  and  another 
foreign  port  or  between  a  port  in  Canada  and  a  foreign  port  or  vice  versa; 

And  whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  that,  in  the  circumstances,  Canadian  registered 
steamers  should  not  engage  in  voyages  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port 
or  from  a  port  in  Canada  to  a  port  in  a  foreign  country  and  vice  versa,  except  voyages 
from  a  port  in  Canada  to  a  port  in  the  United  States  and  vice  versa,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Government, — 

Therefore  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: — 

(a)  All  Canadian  registered  steamers  whose  gross  tonnage  exceeds  500  tons  are, 
as  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1916,  prohibited  from  proceeding  on  any  voyage  except- 
ing voyages  from  a  port  in  Canada  to  another  port  in  Canada  and  from  a  port  in 
Canada  to  a  port  in  the  United  States  and  vice  versa,  unless  a  license  to  do  so  has 
been  granted  to  or  in  favour  of  the  owners  or  charterers  of  such  steamships ; 
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(b)  The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  persons  that  shall  have  power  to  grant  the  license  required 
by  the  next  preceding  paragraph,  which  may  be  general  in  reference  to  classes  of  ships 
or  their  voyages,  or  special; 

(c)  The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  authorized  from  time  to  time,  should 
necessity  appear  therefor,  to  add  other  persons  as  members  of  such  committee  and  to 
substitute  as  members  thereof,  other  persons  for  such  members  as  may  from  time  to 
time  die,  resign  or  become  incapable  of  acting  thereon. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  is  further  pleased  to  order  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  steamships  failing  or  refusing  to  obtain  a  license  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  sections  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture. 


GOODS  NOT  TO  BE  CONSIGNED  TO  CONSULS. 

The  attention  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has  been  called  to  a  practice  on  the 
part  of  shippers  of  consigning  their  goods  to  His  Majesty's  Consular  officers  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  sending  to  them  bills  of  lading  and  invoices,  for 
delivery  to  third  parties.  As  it  is  impossible  for  His  Majesty's  Consular  officers  to 
undertake  work  of  this  character,  goods  should  in  no  circumstances  be  consigned  to 
them  unless  the  senders  are  expressly  so  authorized  or  directed  by  His  Majesty's 
Government. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  through  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  in  London  that  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  prohibiting  from  the  27th 
of  March  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  motor  cars,  chassis,  motorcycles  and 
parts  and  accessories,  other  than  tires,  with  exception  of  motor  cars,  chassis,  accessories 
and  parts  at  .present  exempted  from  import  duty  under  section  IS  (4)  of  the  Finance 
(Number  2)  Act,  1915;  musical  instruments,  including  gramophones,  pianolas  and 
other  similar  instruments,  and  accessories,  component  parts,  and  records  therefor; 
spirits  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds,  except  brandy  and  rum.  These  prohibitions 
will  be  (subject  to  issue  of  licenses,  but  such  licenses  will  not  in  general  be  issued 
except  where  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  goods  were  either  (a)  actually  en  route 
for  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  date  of  this  notice,  or  (b)  paid  for  on  March  21. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

The  following  cablegram  from  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  received  at  the 
Department : — 

March  24  Board  of  Trade  announcement  in  press  to-day  states  proclamation 
will  shortly  be  issued  prohibiting  as  from  March  30  importation  of  following  goods 
into  United  Kingdom,  except  under  license:  Baskets  and  basketware,  except  basket 
and  basketware  of  bamboo;  cement,  chinaware,  earthenware  and  pottery,  not  includ- 
ing cloisonne  wares;  cotton  yarn,  cotton  piece-goods,  and  cotton  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  except  hoisery  and  lace;  cutlery,  fatty  acids,  furniture  manufactured  by  joinery 
and  other  wood  manufactures,  except  lacquered  wares,  hardware  and  hollow-ware, 
oilcloth,  soap,  and  timber  of  the  following  kinds:  beech,  birch,  elm  and  oak,  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  yarns.  Licenses  will  in  general  be 
granted  only  in  respect  of  goods  on  the  way  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  goods  actually 
purchased  at  this  date. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1914-15. 
(By  the  Assistant  Government  Secretary.) 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1914  (excluding  transit  trade)  amounted 
to  £1,596,985,  being  £14,445  less  than  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  of  1913. 

The  items  textiles,  paper  manufactures,  haberdashery,  and  millinery  and  coin 
are  mainly  accountable  for  the  decrease. 


The  goods  imported  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco   £566,596  £589,453 

2.  Raw  materials     and    articles    mainly  unmanu- 

factured  95,976  196,073 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   886,633  748,095 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   8,048  7,912 

5.  Bullion  and  specie   54,177  55,452 


On  and  after  January  1,  1913,  official  import  and  export  lists,  compiled  on  models 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  brought  into  use  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  the  keeping  of  the  customs  statistics  throughout  the  'British  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  above  table  for  the  years 
1913  and  1914,  represent  the  value  of  the  total  imports  of  all  articles  into  the  colony 
and  not  merely  the  value  of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

Under  the  group  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  the  imports  of  flour  show  an  increase, 
179,372  packages  of  flour  having  been  entered  f  or  ^consumption  during  1914  as  against 
161,852  packages  in  1913,  showing  an  increase  of  17,520  bags  or  barrels.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  large  stocks  of  flour  were  held  in  the  colony.  At  the  end 
of  September  there  were  considerable  stocks  on  hand,  as  many  as  23,133  packages  being 
imported  in  that  month,  compared  with  a  monthly  average  of  14,203  packages  for  the 
other  11  months  of  the  year. 

TOBACCO  IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  tobacco  in  1914  amounted  to  £32,182,  as  against 
£30,398  in  1913,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,784. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  cleared  for  consumption  amounted 
to  25,202  pounds,  and  the  increase  in  value  to  £281.  The  removal  early  in  1913  of  the 
restriction  as  regards  the  percentage  of  fat  in  leaf  tobacco  would  appear  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  sending  the  imports  up,  with  corresponding  good  results  in  revenue,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  quantities  duty-paid  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  which  were  383,601 
pounds,  388,213  pounds,  and  414,521  pounds  respectively. 

Increased  importations  of  leaf  tobacco  can  still  be  looked  for  in  succeeding  years, 
as  539,851  pounds  were  cleared  for  consumption  in  1907-1908,  the  last  fiscal  year 
before  the  imposition  of  the  fat  restriction. 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

The  increase  under  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  having  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  regrouping  of  certain  articles, 
viz. :  oils  of  all  kinds. 
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DECREASE   IN  IMPORTS. 

In  group  3  the  principal  decreases  occurred  under  the  heads  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, apparel,  silk  manufactures  and  wool  manufactures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  decreases  are  traceable  directly  to  the  war;  the  imports  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  which  supplied  in  large  quantities  certain  classes  of  these  articles  through 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  places,  having  been  prohibited  from  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  A  large  trade  was  also  done  between  this  colony  and  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land in  haberdashery  and  millinery,  and  paper  manufactures,  all  of  which  show  a 
great  falling  off,  importations  from  these  countries  being  restricted  by  the  shortage 
of  freight  steamers,  the  high  rise  in  rates  of  freight,  and  other  unavoidable  causes. 

The  value  of  silver  coin  brought  into  the  colony  was  less  than  in  1913  by  £20,152 
18s.,  and  the  exports  £37,500  below  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Importations  have 
been  unnecessary  for  local  purposes,  and  exportation  was  prohibited  by  proclamation 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  was  £2,623,- 
064.  This  amount  includes  British  and  foreign  goods  re-exported  and  transhipped 
during  the  year,  valued  at  £266,172.  The  value  of  the  export  trade  was  greater  than 
the  previous  year's  transactions  to  the  value  of  £409,935,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  20 
per  cent. 

The  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  (excluding  transit  trade)  under  the  five 


classes  into  which  they  naturally  fall : — 

1913.  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco   £1,449,658  £1,954,929 

2.  Raw    materials    and  articles    mainly  unmanu- 

factured  238,701  180,032 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   79,874  49,045 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   660  480 

5.  Bullion  and  specie   341,502  269,469 


The  principal  articles  responsible  for  the  increase  under  class  I  are  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  and  cocoanuts,  the  quantity  of  sugar  sent  out  of  the  colony  during  1914  being 
19,724  tons  in  excess  of  the  1913  output,  and  the  increase  in  value  amounted  to  £472,- 
153.  The  total  quantity  of  sugar  exported  during  the  year  was  107,138  tons,  valued 
at  £1,574,823,  being  the  largest  output  for  any  year  since  1909-10,  the  year  before  the 
drought  visitation;  of  this  quantity  52,191  tons  went  to  Canada,  52,162  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  2,735  tons  to  the  United  States. 

The  price  of  sugar  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
low,  but  with  the  commencement  of  hostilities  prices  advanced  rapidly,  and  nearly  all 
the  available  October-December  crop  was  sold  to  the  British  Government  at  the  excel- 
lent price  of  £17  per  ton. 

EXPORTS  OF  RUM. 

A  large  increase  is  shown  in  the  exports  of  rum;  the  quantity  exported  exceeded 
that  for  1913  by  228,743  proof  gallons;  the  value  was  £27,698  in  excess.  There  was 
greater  activity  in  the  rum  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  The  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  neutral  spirit  from  Germany  prob- 
ably stimulated  the  demand  for  rum.  Prices  were  well  maintained  during  the  year 
and  therefore  encouraged  the  distillers  to  distil  more  rum  than  usual. 

COFFEE. 

The  exports  of  coffee  were  very  satisfactory.  The  total  quantity  exported  amounted 
to  238,784  pounds,  of  a  value  of  £5,667.  This  is  considerably  more  than  double  the 
quantity  exported  in  1913,  and  by  far  the  largest  amount  sent  abroad  in  one  year  since 
the  coffee  industry  was  revitalized  about  the  year  1908.  Prior  to  that  year  no  coffee 
exports  of  any  importance  were  made  since  the  year  1846. 
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COCOANUTS. 

A  record  was  created  in  the  exports  of  cocoaimts.  The  total  quantity  sent  abroad 
during  the  year  was  1,889,901  nuts,  of  a  value  amounting  to  £6,359.  Quite  a  large1 
number  of  cocoanut  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  colony  within  the  past  seven  years 
and  the  exports  should  continue  to  increase  for  some  time  to  come,  particularly  if  the 
cocoanut  values  which  have  ruled  high  in  the  world's  markets  for  the  past  year  or  two 
are  maintained.  There  were  also  increases  in  the  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  and  copra 
to  the  extent  of  11,888  gallons  and  564  cwts.,  respectively/  during  1914,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.   Most  of  the  oil  was  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

RICE  EXPORTS. 

There  Was  a  decrease  in  rice  exports,  the  quantity  sent  abroad  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31,  1914,  being  less  than  the  previous  year  by  12,401  cwts. 
The  exports  amounted  to  141,791  cwts.  and  the  value  to  £106,696,  being  12,401  cwts. 
and  a  value  of  £3,459  less  than  £106,696  for  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  rice  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  prohibi- 
tion was  placed  on  its  exportation  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  was,  Iiowt 
ever,  subsequently  removed. 

BALATA. 

Balata  exports  show  a  substantial  shrinkage  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  During  1913  the  quantity  of  colony-bred  balata  exported  was  1,323,609  pounds 
of  a  value  of  £160,096,  but  the  quantities  sent  to  markets  abroad  during  the  year  have 
fallen  short  of  these  figures  by  300,858  pounds  and  £54,395,  respectively.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  balata  exported  from  the  colony  goes  to  the  London  market,  and  in 
this  market  Germany  was  a  large  purchaser.  From  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
to  the  end  of  the  year  the  balata  market  was  completely  disorganized,  and  in  conse- 
quence considerable  quantities  of  balata  were  stored  in  the  colony  to  await  a  chance 
of  better  prices  in  the  European  markets. 

TIMBER. 

Decreases  occurred  in  the  exports  of  timber  and  lumber  to  the  extent  of  224,693 
cubic  feet  and  263,047  feet,  respectively,  in  quantity,  and  £18,290  and  £1,900  in  value. 
There  was  a  lesser  demand  abroad  for  these  articles  during  the  year  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  the  exports  from  the  colony  showed  a  shrinkage.  In  1913, 
105,056  cubic  feet  of  greenheart  timber  was  exported  to  Holland,  as  against  13,996 
cubic  feet  in  the  year  under  review. 

DIAMONDS. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  diamonds  was  627  carats,  valued  at  £1,017.  There 
has  been  no  demand  for  diamonds  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  but  for 
this  fact  the  output  would  have  been  greater. 

Under  Class  3  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  foods  for  the  year  was  £16,574 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  trade  period. 

MOLASSES. 

Molasses  exports  decreased  by  35,502  gallons  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  molascuit  also  decreased  by  4,433  tons.  These  decreases  are  explained  by 
the  increased  production  of  rum  in  consequence  of  the  better  prices  which  the  article 
has  obtained  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  making  of  rum  being  more  profitable  under 
the  circumstances  than  the  shipping  of  molasses  or  the  manufacture  of  molascuit. 
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COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 

The  value  of  colonial  produce  exported  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows 

toi  o   I,a7:6,9'8'8 

1913   1,992.884  ' 

1914'  !    1111   11   V.         .111    .1  v'.r  •        2,35^8*9'Z        ■  ' 


DIRECTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  colony  for 


1914 


United  Kingdom  

Dominion  of  Canada.  .  . 
Other  British  possessions 
United   States.  .    .  . 
Other    foreign  countries. 


Imports. 
Per  cent. 
52*09 
12*3'5 
•5-05 
2i3'7'2 
6*79 


Exports. 
Per  cent. 
60*6'3 
25-49 
4 '.9  8 
3-12 
5*7>8 


Aggregate 

trade. 
Per  cent. 
57-40 
20*52 
5-01 
10-91 
'6-16 


The  United  Kingdom  appropriated  a  larger  portion  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the 
colony  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1913,  by  6-18  per  cent,  which  was  mainly  due  to 
increased  exports  of  sugar  and  rum  to  that  country. 

CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Canada  further  increased  her  hold  on  the  import  trade  of  the  colony,  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  that  country  being  12-35  per  cent  in  1914,  against  8-57  per  cent 
in  1913,  and  6-59  per  :  cent  in  1912,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  Canada-West  Indies 
Reciprocity  Agreement  which  gives  Canadian  flour  a  preference  on  importation  of  25 
cents  per  barrel  of  196  pounds.  In  1912  the  percentage  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  total 
imports  of  that  article  was  29-00,  in  1913  it  was  51-59,  and  1914,  75-32  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  imports  of  American  flour  for  the  same  periods  was  68-25,  47-99,  and 
24-65. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Canada  during  1914  shows  a  decrease  of  10-84  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  trade,  causing  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  trade  of  3-71  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1913.  The  decrease  in  the  export  trade  may  be  regarded  as  momen- 
tary since  shipments  of  sugar  to  Canada  in  1914  were  greatly  curtailed  owing  to  the 
war,  and  the  great  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  import  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1914 
of  1-05  per  cent  and  a  decrease  of  0-62  per  cent  in  the  export  and  transit  trade,  result- 
ing in  a  decrease  of  1-08  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  trade  done  with  that  country. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  sugar  crop  of  the  colony  was  an  average  one.  As  the  crops  of  1912  and  1913 
had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  prolonged  droughts  of  1911  and  1912,  it  was  expected 
that  the'  1914  crop  would  be  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  total  export  for  the  year  was  107,138  tons,  an  increase  of  19,724  tons  over  that 
of  1913,  and  of  29,350  tons  over  that  of  1912.  The  total  export  of  rum  was  3,489,729 
proof  gallons,  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  exports  of  molasses 
and  molascuit  showed  a  decrease,  83,197  gallons  and  2,427  tons  respectively  being 
exported  as  against  118,699  gallons  and  6,860  tons  in  1913. 

The  returns  submitted  by  sugar  estates  of  the  colony  show  that  in  1914  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  total  area  under  sugar  cane  was  planted  in  varieties  other  than  the 
Bourbon.  Of  the  area  cultivated  in  these  varieties  85  per  cent  was  under  canes 
raised  from  seed  in  this  colony,  while  about  14  per  cent  was  occupied  by  varieties 
imported  from  Barbados. 
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RICE. 

The  area  under  rice  amounted  to  47,037  acres,  yielding  66,268  tons  of  paddy  last 
year.  Attention  is  being  given  to  cultivation  and  reaping  of  rice  by  mechanical  means, 
and  this  method  has  passed  successfully  through  its  experimental  stage.  The  rice 
grown  is  of  excellent  quality ;  7,089  tons  of  rice  and  240  tons  of  rice-meal  were  exported 
during  the  year  1914.  The  very  keen  demand  amongst  planters  of  rice  for  the  specially 
selected  seed  paddy  produced  at  the  experimental  fields  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
continued  during  this  year.  Very  large  areas  of  the  front  lands  of  the  colony 
undoubtedly  are  pre-eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

cacao. 

The  acreage  under  cacao  showed  a  slight  increase,  being  now  2,454  acres.  The 
export  of  cacao  decreased  from  800  cwts.  in  1913  to  445  cwts.  this  year.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cacao  produced  is,  however,  used  locally  either  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate  or  of  sweets,  etc.  There  is  an  extensive  belt  of  land  in  the  colony  well  suited 
for  cacao. 

RUBBER. 

The  planting  of  Para  rubber  continues  to  slowly  increase.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  5,000  acres  are  now  planted  with  Para  rubber  in  the  colony.  There  was  little 
demand  during  the  year  for  Para  rubber  plants,  and  only  23,000  have  been  sold  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture. 

It  is  now  clearly  proved  that  the  Para  rubber  tree  will  grow  well  on  suitable  lands 
in  the  colony.  Tapping  operations  are  only  being  conducted  on  a  very  small  scale  as 
the  majority  of  the  trees  in  the  planted  area  are  young.  The  initial  tappings  of  five- 
year-old  trees  show  that  the  yields  of  dry  rubber  per  tree  compare  very  favourably 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Malaya,  and  Ceylon.  It  is 
expected  that  in  1916  tapping  operations  will  be  commenced  on  an  appreciable  scale. 

Tapping  experiments  carried  out  at  the  several  experimental  stations  established 
by  the  Government  have  given  very  satisfactory  results  both  as  regards  the  yield  of 
the  trees  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  rubber. 

COFFEE. 

The  area  reported  to  be  under  coffee  was  4,326  acres.  Of  this  2,054  acres  are 
situated  in  the  Canal  Polder  area  of  West  Demerara.  The  export  trade  during  the 
year  amounted  to  2,132  cwts.,  as  compared  with  798  cwts  in  1913. 

COCOANUTS. 

Cocoanuts  are  planted  in  15,894  acres  of  land,  the  acreage  last  year  being  14,200. 
The  export  of  nuts  increased  from  876  to  1,889  thousand,  whilst,  in  addition,  1,690 
cwts.  of  copra  were  exported.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  nuts  grown  are  used 
locally  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  There  is  a  very  wide  area  of  land  suitable  for  the 
planting  of  cocoanuts,  on  parts  of  which  extension  of  such  planting  is  being  actively 
carried  on.  Under  proper  cultivation  and  drainage  the  yearly  crop  will  be  very  largely 
increased  in  the  near  future. 

LIMES. 

The  cultivation  of  limes  is  not  increasing;  690  acres  are  now  occupied  by  this 
product.  The  erection  of  machinery  at  Plantation  Providence,  Berbice,  and  at  Plan- 
tation Agatash,  Essequebo,  for  the  production  of  citrate  of  lime  is  giving  this  promis- 
ing industry  a  much  desired  impetus.  Over  11,000  pounds  of  citrate  were  exported, 
its  value  being  £1,166. 

CATTLE. 

There  are  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  number  in 
the  colony  is  estimated  at  89,500,  including  9,000  on  the  savannah  region,  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  estimate  is  far  below  the  actual  figure.    The  value  of  1,145  cattle 
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exported  was  £8,000.  Horses  are  returned  at  1,010;  sheep  at  19,700  ;  goats  at  14,800; 
swine  at  11,000,  and  donkeys  at  6,000. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  molaseuit,  rice,  and  rice-meal  are  the  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  exported.  A  certain  quantity  of  leather  and  cacao  is  prepared  for  local 
consumption.  Matches  are  made,  and  there  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  ice  factory 
with  cold  storage  accommodation. 

One  of  the  three  ironwork  foundries  has  good  accommodation  for  the  docking 
and  repairing  of  steamers  of  small  size.  There  is  also  a  Government  dry-dock,  160 
feet  long  and  35  feet  wide,  in  course  of  construction. 

There  are  two  well-equipped  factories  in  Georgetown  which  manufacture  boots 
and  shoes  of  all  descriptions  for  the  local  market.  The  larger  is  capable  of  turning 
out  between  2,000  to  3,000  pairs  per  week,  while  the  smaller  can  handle  500  pairs. 
Both  establishments  manufacture  strong  and  serviceable  footwear,  which  finds  a  ready 
sale  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.    The  prices  charged  are  very  reasonable. 

fisheries. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  development  in  several  directions,  especially  in  sea 
fishing,  curing  with  the  aid  of  ice,  and  smoking.  A  fair  supply  of  sea  fish  is  generally 
kept  at  the  ice  depot,  but  ice  is  not  generally  used.  In  early  times  smoked  or  barbe- 
cued paku  was  got  from  the  northwest  in  large  quantities,  but  is  now  rarely  seen.  Salt 
cod,  herrings  and  mackerel  are  imported  in  quantity,  but  no  colony  fishes  are  cured. 
Fresh-water  fishes  are  obtainable  in  the  markets,  but  not  to  the  extent  desired ;  in  fact 
the  supply  is  precarious.  Rarely  can  a  particular  kind  be  got  to  order.  The  angler 
may  enjoy  good  sport  with  tarpon  or  cuffum  as  well  as  several  other  fish  that  are  more 
grateful  to  the  palate.  The  river  fishing  in  the  interior  is  exceptionally  good.  Fish 
glue  or  isinglass  from  the  gilbaker  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  11,861  pounds,  value 
£786  17s.  6d. 

MINES. 

Gold. — This  industry  was  little  affected  by  the  European  war,  which  began  in 
August,  1914;  there  was  a  temporary  stoppage  in  the  shipment  of  gold  from  the 
colony  but  matters  soon  returned  to  the  normal  with  an  increase  in  shipping  charges 
and  war  rate  insurance. 

Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  ounces  of  gold,  the  bulk 
obtained  from  placer  washing,  passed  through  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
for  the  year,  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  1913-14  of  17,724  ounces.  This  decrease 
was  due  to  the  desertion  by  the  Pigeon  Island  placers  of  the  Cuyuni  river,  which  had 
attracted  such  a  large  number  of  diggers  the  previous  year  and  from  which  source 
the  yield  decreased  from  38,967  ounces  in  1913-14  to  11,028  ounces  in  1914-15.  There 
was  an  increase  of  12^3  92  ounces  in  the  production  from  the  Kaburi  Fields  in  the 
Mazaruni  river. 

Diamonds. — This  industry  was  affected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  most 
adversely  by  the  war  as  the  European  market  for  diamonds  ceased  and  there  was  in 
consequence  no  sale  for  the  stones.  The  workings  in  the  Mazaruni  river  had  opened 
very  briskly  in  April  and  good  returns  were  obtained  up  to  the  time  the  adverse  market 
conditions  arose,  but  thereafter  the  larger  companies  operating  stopped  work.  The 
output  notwithstanding  was  100,522  stones,  weighing  13,716-J  carats,  being  an  increase 
of  2,597  carats  on  the  production  in  1913-14,  and  the  largest  production  in  one  year. 
The  stones  average  7-32  to  the  carat  and  are  an  improvement  in  size  on  those  won  the 
previous  year. 

BAUXITE. 

Prospecting  1for  this  mineral  was  carried  on  in  the  upper  Demerara  river  and 
deposits  located  and  quarrying  titles  applied  for  which  were  still  under  consideration 
by  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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CROWN    LANDS   AND  FORESTS. 

Grants  for  agricultural  purposes  and  43  homesteads  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
1,099  English  acres  were  issued  during  the  year.  Several  leases  for  ninety-nine  years, 
which  is  the  form  of  title  that  will  in  the  future  be  issued,  were  in  addition  applied 
for  but  not  completed  owing  to  the  form  of  lease  not  having  been  definitely  settled 
by  the  Government.  Inspections  by  officers  of  the  Lands  and  Mines  Department,  of 
tracts  held  under  title  from  the  Crown  of  less  than  10  years  duration,  elicited  the 
information  that  6,388-65  English  acres  were  under  mixed  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  Para  rubber  (Hevea  braziliensis)  was  Successfully  continued  at 
the  Hills  estate,  Mazaruni  river,  at  Aliki  on  the  Essequebo  river  and  at  the  David 
Young's  property  now  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Company  and  at  Koriabo  on  the 
Aruka  river.    The  growth  and  healthiness  of  the  trees  continued  satisfactory. 

The  balata  industry  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  war  as  there  was  no 
market  for  several  months  for  this  commodity.  Bleeding  operations  were  brought  to 
a  standstill  in  November,  1914,  but  commenced  again  in  February,  1915,  on  the  mar- 
ket showing  signs  of  improvement. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds  of  balata  were  exported  by  the  licensees  during  the  year  and  19,559  pounds 
collected  by  Aboriginal  Indians  from  off  the  Indian  reservations  and  disposed  of  on 
their  behalf  by  the  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Mines.  The  royalty  collected  on  balata 
was  £5,285  4s.  6£d, 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cubic  feet  of 
timber  of  all  kinds  and  7,289,125  pounds  of  charcoal  were  exported  during  the  year. 
The  royalty  paid  on  articles  from  wood-cutting  tracts  was  £2,561  19s.  8^d. 

SHIPPING. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
various  ports  in  the  colony  during  the  year;  4,435  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  1,039,- 
582  tons,  entered  and  cleared  during  1914,  as  against  4,410  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
of  921,385  tons  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality,  number,  description,  and  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  which  entered  at  the  various  custom  houses  of  the  colony  together  with  the 
percentage  tonnage  of  each  nationality  to  the  total  tonnage: — 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Per- 
centage 
of 

total 
tonnage 
entered. 

Steam 
Vessels. 

Sailing 

Vessels . 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

206 
1 
34 
317 
36 
2 

15 
2 

346,196 
1,292 
24,038 
78,441 
22,330 
2,584 
24,107 
3.336 

269 
3 

10,764 
1,296 

475 
4 
34 
347 
36 
2 
15 
2 
8 

1,336 

356,960 
2,588 
24,038 
80,140 
22,330 
2,584 
24,107 
3,336 
2,808 
1,525 

68-59 
0-50 
4-62 

15-40 
4-29 
0-50 
4-63 
0-64 
0-54 
0-29 

30 

1,699 

8. 

1,336 

2,808 
1,525 

Total   

613 

502,324 

1,646 

18,092 

2,259 

520,416 

100-00 

Outward  bound  there  was  a  total  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  of  502,012  tons,  against 
443,555  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Of  sailing  ships,  1,550,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  17,154,  cleared  against  1,659,  aggregating  18,858  tons,  in  1913. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

PUMPS   AND  PUMPING   MACHINERY   FOR  RUSSIA. 

The  demand  for  pumps  and  pumping  machinery  in  Russia,  as  compared  with  that 
in  the  United  States,  is  extremely  limited.  Water  is  found  either  too  close  to  the 
surface  or  too  far  beneath  it.  In  the  former  case  no  pumps  are  required,  as  the  water 
can  easily  be  drawn  without  them.  In  the  latter  case  the  use  of  pumps  would  be  very 
expensive  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  piping  and  the  amount  of  power  required. 
Therefore  artesian  wells  are  preferred. 

The  Russian  peasants  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  pumps  and 
the  rich  farmers  usually  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  labour  at  hand  and  do  not  con- 
sider using  pumps  and  pumping  machinery. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Odessa  there  are  no  irrigation  works  although  in  many 
places  irrigation  would  increase  the  fertility  and  the  value  of  the  land.  The  conser- 
vativeness  of  the  Russian  farmers  makes  them  slow  to  adopt  innovations.  The  irriga- 
tion of  some  of  the  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  is  being  taken  care  of  by  the  old- 
fashioned  water  wheels  driven  by  mules  or  horses.  The  Russian  peasants  and  iaiiners 
consider  their  old-fashioned  wells  quite  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  water.  Nearly  all 
the  big  cities  in  this  district  have  their  own  municipal  waterworks,  using  pumping 
machinery,  but  the  following  important  fact  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
American  manufacturers:  Owing  to  the  large  loans  taken  up  by  the  Russian  indus- 
trial and  municipal  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
traditional  preference  given  to  English  machinery  on  the  other  hand,  the  contracts 
for  municipal  waterworks  are  usually  turned  over  to  British  concerns.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  waterworks  of  Odessa  belonged  originally  to  an  English  company,  and 
the  pumping  machinery  used  by  them  is  of  British  make.  The  water  supply  of  Odessa 
is  being  drawn  from  the  River  Dniester.  The  neighbouring  city,  Nikolaief,  obtains 
its  water  supply  from  drilled  artesian  wells.  The  water  supply  of  South  Russian  cities 
is  usually  drawn  either  from  rivers  or  from  drilled  wells.  For  power  purposes  both 
coal  and  wood  are  available. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  certain  demand  for  pumping  machinery  is  felt  for  the 
use  of  breweries.  This  demand,  however,  is  usually  covered  by  the  Russian  or  Ger- 
man supply.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  the  Russian  Government  has 
been  restricting  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  and,  consequently,  the  production  of  beer 
has  been  closely  limited.  Therefore,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  breweries  cannot  be  considered  as  a  big  opening  for  American 
manufacturers.  There  is  more  demand  for  pumps  used  on  steam  engines.  An  English 
type  of  pump  is  very  popular  in  Russia.  This  English  concern  maintains  branch 
houses  at  Petrograd  and  Moscow  which  supply  the  provinces. 

Recently  in  a  seaside  village  near  Odessa,  called  Lustdorf,  an  innovation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  windmills  for  pumping  water.  The  pumping  machinery 
for  this  purpose  is  being  supplied  by  an  American  firm.  This  innovation  has  met 
with  success,  and  after  the  war  further  developments  in  this  line  can  be  expected. 
There  are  no  paper  or  pulp  mills  in  the  Odessa  consular  district. 

In  Odessa  there  are  no  factories  making  pumping  machinery,  and,  owing  to  the 
small  extent  of  the  demand,  only  a  few  commercial  houses  have  specialized  in  the 
sale  of  pumping  machinery.  The  imports  from  foreign  countries  are  so  small  that  the 
Odessa  custom  house  does  not  carry  separate  records  in  reference  to  pumping  mach- 
inery. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  reliable  import  data.  Business  is  usually 
done  on  credit,  which  is  extended  from  three  to  six  months,  as  a  rule.  Foreign  firms 
prefer  to  give  their  representation  to  local  concerns,  which  latter  act  in  the  capacity 
of  agencies  and  do  business  under  commission  contracts. 
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This  is  the  right  time  for  American  manufacturers  to  introduce  their  machinery 
into  Russia.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  American  manufacturers  wilf 
meet  with  a  very  conservative  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  population.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  them  to  spend  several  years  in  hard  work  before  a  sound  business  r>*"5 
been  created  by  them  in  Rusia. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

PROMOTION  OP  TRADE  WITH '  FRANCE. 

In  an  interesting  report  on  the  trade  of  Bordeaux,  Mr.  Consul  Arthur  L.  S. 
Bowley  remarks  that  the  opportunity  has  now  arrived  for  British  manufacturers  and 
merchants  to  extend  their  trade  abroad  and  to  replace  their  German  rivals  on  the 
markets  of  the  world.  There  are  certainly  signs  of  a  new  development  in  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  war  having  naturally 
forced  French  buyers  who  hitherto  obtained  their  goods  from  >  Germany  to  look  for 
them  elsewhere.  But  if,  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  British  manufacturers 
wish  to  keep  the  places  which  they  have  thus  been .  able  to  conquer,  then  they  must 
adopt  the  German  business  methods,  which  were  the  secret  of  German  success  in 
foreign  trade,  viz.:  (1)  They  must  send  commercial  travellers  abroad,  in  order  to  see 
their  clients  on  the  spot,  and  find  out  exactly  what  kind  of  goods  the  latter  want, 
instead  of  trying  to  impose  their  products  upon  them,  as,  unfortunately,  they  appear 
to  be  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing.  German  traders  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  clients'  habits  and  needs  and  did  their  best  to  satisfy  those  needs.  (2)  They 
must  correspond  in  the  language  of  the  country  with  which  they  are  dealing,  have 
catalogues  printed  in  that  language,  and  when  quoting  prices '  make  use  of  the  cur- 
rency, weights  and  measures  of  the  country.  This  is  especially  true  when  correspond- 
ing with  the  ordinary  French  retail  trader,  who  does  not  understand  English,  and 
knows  nothing  about  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  (3)  But  the  most  important  factor 
in  this  question  and  the  one  which  the  Germans  understood  so  well,  is  the  necessity 
to  study  the  customs  tariff  of  the  country  to  which  the  exporter  is  shipping,  as  well 
as  the  freight  market.  The  knowledge  which  German  traders  acquired  in  these  matters 
enabled  them  to  quote  prices  delivered  at  their  clients'  warehouses,  or  at  least  their 
nearest  seaport,  whereas  the  British  merchant  or  manufacturer  as  a  rule  'only  quotes 
f.o.b.  United  Kingdom,  thus  leaving  his  clients  to  do  a  number  of  intricate  calcula- 
tions. This  knowledge  of  tariffs  and  freights  acquired  by  the  German  manufacturers 
has  been  scientifically  learned  by  their  commercial  travellers  or  by  their  clerks,  sent 
out  specially  to  France  to  study  their  particular  branch  of  trade,  and  though  the 
pecuniary  outlay  at  first  must  have  been  a  very  heavy  item  of  expense  to v  their  firm 
or  commercial  society,  it  has  been  amply  rewarded  by  increased  trade.  If  then  British 
manufacturers  and"  merchants  wish  seriously  to  compete  with  their  German  rivals, 
they  must  adopt  the  aforementioned  methods;  otherwise,  after  this  war,  in  spite  of 
all  the  animosity  which  may  exist  for  many  months,  or  indeed  years,  against  all 
things  German,  'the  Germans  will  gradually  regain  their  trade  position  throughout  the 
world. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

SPAIN  PREPARED  TO  BUY  CODFISH. 

The  shortage  of  codfish  and  its  increasing  high  price,  previously  reported  several 
times  from  Seville,  continue.  This  fish  is  very  largely  used  in  Spain,  serving  as  the 
basis  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  its  price  most  seriously  affects  the  working 
classes.  Seville  received  during  1915  a  total  of  1,837,770  kilos.  (4,051,548  pounds)  of 
codfish,  of  which  1,696,422  kilos.  (3,739,932  pounds)  came  from  abroad  and  141,348 
kilos.  (311,616  pounds)  from  other  Spanish  ports. 

A  number  of  persons  have  called  at  the  consulate  inquiring  for  the  names  of 
American  exporters  interested  in  the  exportation  of  fish  products,  and  especially  cod- 
fish. Through  the  efforts  of  the  Seville  office,  sample  shipments  have  been  made  by 
American  firms,  and  it  is  understood  they  resulted  in  satisfactory  orders. 
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The  prevailing  high  freight  rate  between  American  and  Spanish  ports,  because  of 
lack  of  tonnage,  is  the  most  serious  handicap  to  contend  with  in  the  introduction  of 
this  commodity  there. 

Iceland  codfish,  largely  used  in  Spain,  sold  in  1913*  at  52  to  54  pesetas  (peseta  = 
$0-1794)  during  July,  August  and  September,  and  from  50  to  52  pesetas  in  October, 
November  and  December,  for  50  kilos.  (110-23  pounds). 

In  1914  the  prices  were  52  to  54  pesetas  during  January,  February  and  March; 
52  to  55  pesetas  during  April,  May  and  June ;  50  to  55  pesetas-  during  July,  August 
and  September;  53  to  55  pesetas  during  October,  November  and  December. 

In  1915  the  prices  advanced  as  follows:  52  to  54  pesetas  (the  value  of  the  peseta 
has  been  $0-20  since  January  1,  1915)  during  January,  February  and  March;  54  to 
■62  pesetas  during  April,  May  and  June;  62  to  70  pesetas  during  July,  August  and 
September;  62  to  68  pesetas  during  October,  November  and  December.  The  present 
price  for  the  same  quality  as  quoted  albove,  known  as  Iceland  "  extra,"  is  68  pesetas  for 
40  kilos.,  or  81  pesetas  for  50  kilos. 

There  are  various  other  qualities  of  codfish  found  on  the  local  market,  and  at  the 
present  time  quotations  are  for  English  "Colin  Extra,"  65  pesetas  for  50  kilos.;  for 
Lubina  extra,  70  pesetas ;  Zarbo  superior,  small,  65  pesetas ;  Iceland,  superior,  class  1, 
78  pesetas;  medium,  64  pesetas;  Labrador,  61  and  62  pesetas,  according  to  quality. — 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

LOGWOOD  FROM  MAURITIUS. 

The  shortage  of  synthetic  dyes  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  has  naturally 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  certain  vegetable  dyestuffs,  which  have  in  their  turn 
risen  in  price,  and  in  some  cases  are  proving  very  difficult  to  obtain.  In  particular 
there  has  recently  been  a  serious  scarcity  of  logwood  in  this  country.  In  the  past  the 
chief  British  sources  of  supply  of  this  wood  have  been  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras, 
hut  some  years  ago  the  Imperial  Institute  investigated  the  possibility  of  exporting 
logwood  from  another  British  colony — Mauritius.  A  trial  shipment  of  this  logwood 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  1912  an  offer  to  take  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  wood  was  obtained  from  a  leading  British  dye  firm.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  price  offered  for  the  wood  was  not  high  enough  to  encourage  the  export,  but  in 
view  of  the  higher  value  at  present  ruling,  the  Imperial  Institute  has  now  succeeded 
in  arranging  for  a  considerable  supply  of  Mauritius  logwood  to  be  utilized  in  this 
country. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

DEMAND  FOR  HARDWARE  IN  CHINA. 

There  is  a  marked  shortage  in  the  supply  of  cutlery  and  in  almost  all  lines  of 
hardware  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Far  East  generally.  Demand  for  American-made 
goods  of  this  class  has  been  increasing,  and  in  some  lines  is  such  that  American  manu- 
facturers can  sell  about  all  the  goods  they  can  make  and  for  which  they  can  secure 
freight  space.  Previous  to  the  war  a  large  share  of  the  hardware  'business,  and  especially 
the  cutlery  branch,  was  in  German  goods1.  With  the  advent  of  the  war  the  supply  of  such 
goods  from  Germany  was  shut  off,  but,  with  their  usual  disposition  not  to  buy  on  a 
rising  market,  the  Chinese  dealers  were  disposed  to  wait  for  lower  prices  before  ± view- 
ing stocks.  The  result  has  been  that  all  stocks  of  cheap  cutlery  and  many  other  items 
in  the  hardware  list  have  been  practically  exhausted,  and  now  all  such  dealers  come  into 
the  market  at  once  for  the  renewal  of  their  stocks.  Large  orders  have  been  placed  in 
England,  but  are  being  filled  slowly.  Orders  placed  in  the  United  States  also  are  less 
welcome  than  they  would  have  been  a  year  ago.  While  much  of  this  trade  is  temporary 
in  its  nature,  the  opportunity  now  offered  is  one  which  enables  American  manufac- 
turers to  introduce  their  goods  into  a  market  that  knows  little  of  them  in  many  lines. 

Higher-grade  hardware,  like  tools,  is  coming  almost  exclusively  at  present  from 
England  and  the  United  States,  with  the  proportion  from  the  latter  increasing  con- 
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siderably.  Prices  have  advanced  on  some  goods  beyond  a  point  where  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  average  Chinese  user.  The  volume  of  imports  of  all  such  goods  is  far 
below  normal.  Deliveries  in  most  such  lines  from  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  are  not  being  promised  before  autumn. — (Consul  General  Geo.  E.  Anderson, 
Hong  Kong.) 

THE   SOUTHWEST  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

"  A  market  for  the  long-sighted  man."  This  is  how  Southwest  Africa  is  described 
by  our  special  correspondent  there  in  one  of  his  latest  reports,  and  the  phrase  very 
neatly  hits  off  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  newly-acquired  imperial  field  for  commercial 
enterprise.  Naturally,  everybody  is  asking  what  are  the  business  chances  offering^ 
and  the  candid  answer  is  that  there  are  plenty  for  future  realization,  but  not  a  great 
many  immediately  ripe.  Everything  depends  upon  industrial  development,  but  even 
under  the  freedom  and  encouragement  of  British  rule  that  must  necessarily  move 
gently,  particularly  while  the  war  prevents  any  liberal  flow  of  capital  to  colonies,  new 
or  old.   It  is,  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  the  future  that  spadework  must  be  done  now. 

Here  is  the  considered  opinion  of  our  special  correspondent,  who  is  an  experienced 
business  man,  and  has  been  engaged  upon  a  special  study  of  the  conditions  since 
General  Botha's  conquest  was  completed :  "  Kegarding  the  general  business  outlook, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  prospects.  Existing  local  concerns  here  appear  to  have 
been  heavily  financed  from  Germany,  but  they  can  do  little  now,  or  for  some  time  to 
come,  owing  to  supplies  being  cut  off.  Therefore,  the  whole  market  is  at  the  option  of 
new-comers,  and  the  firm  or  individual  possessing  the  grit  to  step  in  cannot  fail  to 
score.  One  of  the  most  obvious  openings  at  the  moment  is  for  a  good  firm  of  whisky 
blenders  to  invest  a  little  capital  in  laying  down  a  stock  at  -Walfisch  Bay.  In  fact, 
Walfisch  Bay  is,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  become  the  principal  business  centre,  for  its 
harbour  is  protected  and  offers  easy  landing;  while  Swakopmund,  with  which  it  is 
already  linked  by  a  new  railway,  is  a  dangerous  anchorage,  and  there  is  difficulty  in 
landing  goods  through  the  breakers.  The  old  narrow  gauge  fine  from  Swakopmund 
to  Windhoek  has  also  been  replaced  by  broad  gauge,  and  it  lo~oks  as  though  Swakop- 
mund will  become  a  dead  end,  while  Luderitsbucht  will  be  confined  to  local  trade. 
Walfisch  Bay  will  also  have  the  copper  export  business,  and  I  have  seen  no  place  in 
Africa  where  the  export  of  meat  can  be  done  as  cheaply.  All  the  country  around 
Grootfontein,  and  even  farther  south,  is  suitable  for  ranching,  and  the  killing,  freez- 
ing, and  shipping  could  be  conveniently  and  economically  performed  at  Walfisch  Bay." 

Before  the  war  broke  out  the  trade  of  Southwest  Africa  had  risen  to  £3,750,000 
per  annum,  and  such  industries  as  diamond,  copper,  and  lead  mining,  brewing,  distill- 
ing, refrigeration,  etc.,  had  been  established  in  spite  of  the  unsuitable  and  discouraging 
methods  of  Prussianism.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  known  to  be  enor- 
mous, but  have  hitherto  attracted  the  attention  of  a  white  population  of  less  than 
15,000.  The  territory  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the  Cape  Province,  from  which 
it  has  always  obtained  the  bulk  of  its  supplies  other  than  those  coming  direct  from 
Germany,  and  it  has  always  been  obvious  that  its  commercial  destiny  was  linked  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  that  of  the  Union.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  impetus  British 
rule  and  influence  will  give  to  the  market.  Already  a  number  of  Cape  and  Transvaal 
firms  are  taking  steps  to  establish  themselves,  and  British  manufacturers,  even  if  they 
cannot  immediately  fill  orders  owing  to  war  conditions,  will  be  very  ill-advised  if  they 
do  not  at  once  seek  agency  and  other  connections  on  the  spot  in  readiness  for  the  day 
when  business  on  normal  lines  becomes  possible  once  more.  Much  undoubtedly  depends 
upon  the  early  provision  of  capital  and  credit  facilities,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
both  significant  and  gratifying  to  note  that  the  management  committee  of  the  Cape 
Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  reported  that  credits  have  been  received  in  South- 
west Africa  via  the  United  States  up  to  a  total  of  over  £100,000.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  British  enterprise  will  not  be  behindhand,  no  matter  how  great  the  obstacles 
to  immediate  action. — (The  British  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  SIBERIA. 

A  Siberian  bureau,  to  foster  Siberian  industries,  was  recently  established.  Such 
a  bureau  was  made  necessary  by  the  removal  from  Poland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  mills  and  factories  to  Siberia.  The  bureau  is  taking  measures  to  promote  the 
metallurgical  industry  of  the  north.  It  is  organizing  a  scientific  expedition  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  especially  iron  and 
coal,  to  determine  the  quantities  of  iron  used  in  Siberia  in  the  form  of  machine  tools 
and  hardware,  and  to  study  the  growth  and  development  of  the  machine-making  indus- 
try in  Siberia.  The  expedition,  which  will  start  in  the  very  near  future,  will  be  com- 
posed of  sixteen  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists  and  geologists  for  field  work,  and 
seven  engineers  for  laboratory  work.  The  general  supervision  of  the  work  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  mining,  geologic  and  scientific  commissions.  To  cover  the  cost  of  the 
expedition,  360,000  roubles  ($185,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  $0-515  to  the 
rouble)  has  been  advanced  as  a  first  grant. — (Russian- American  Journal  of  Com- 
merce.) 

■  ■';  ; 

H       THE   WAR  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

|  '  ■  ■  j|B 

The  European  war  ;isets  given  an  opportunity  to  Japanese  industries  to  make  inde- 
pendent progress.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  dyeing  industry.  The  suspension 
of  supplies  of  dye-stuffs  from  Germany  has  hit  the  industry  here  and  the  scarcity  of 
dyes  is  now  so  pronounced  that  quotations  are  15  to  20  times  as  high  as  prices  prior 
to  the  war.  In  the  case  of  red  and  yellow  colour,  there  is  practically  no  stock  avail- 
able in  the  market.  The  highest  prices  were  reached  about  March  and  April  last  year, 
but  the  rise  at  that  time  was  largely  due  to  the  speculation  rather  than  the  real  scar- 
city of  dyes.  But  now  the  stock  is  really  scarce,  and  should  no  means  be  found  to 
supplement  the  stock,  there  will  be  no  immediate  likelihood  of  the  price  easing  off. 
The  stoppage  of  supply  of  the  German  artificial  indigo  has  caused  the  import  of  the 
Indian  substitute.  Also  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  indigo  has  been  undertaken, 
and  last  year  there  was  a  production  of  the  Tokushima  indigo  of  about  600  kamme  in 
balls  and  880  kamme  in  powder,  valued  at  1,200,000  yen.  The  import  from  India  last 
year  reached  a  substantial  amount,  but  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
the  price  is  about  8  times  as  large.  The  dyeing  industry  is  very  brisk  both  for  the 
goods  for  export  and  for  home  consumption,  but  the  dyers  are  suffering  from  shortage 
and  dear  prices  of  dyes. 

As  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  dyes  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  subsidized  dye-stuff  company,  for  which  subscription  was 
made  enthusiastically. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  supply  of  stuffs  from  the  company  will  not  be 
forthcoming  till  the  autumn.  The  next,  but  ready  source  of  supply  is  the  Tokyo  Gas 
Company,  which  since  May  last  year  has  been  manufacturing  aniline  dyes  and  supply- 
ing stock  to  the  market  since  September  last.  But  the  supply  is1  being  made  rather  as 
samples,  and  the  amount  is  too  insignificant  in  view  of  the  strong  demand.  Such 
being  the  case,  there  will  be  a  real  famine  in  chemical  dyes  in  a  few  months.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  this  scarcity  of  dyes  will  stimulate  the  home  industry  to  make 
independent  progress. — (The  Yolcokoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Week  ending  March  24,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 



Bushels. 

441,053 
40,607 

134,543 
70,922 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

4,834,548 
1,237,625 
1,753,881 
1,395,549 
1,555,064 
3,466,700 
1,608,347 
1,051,405 
1,149,284 

5,217,109 
223,518 
2,035,410 
2,447,386 

Bushels. 

1,027,987 
313,633 
539,395 
151,192 
267,213 

2,259,227 
545,490 
369,046 
373,878 

2,366,003 
166,265 

1,032,823 
974,311 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

6,303,588- 
1,698,285- 
2,629,406 
1,617,663 
2,002,014 
5,982,40* 
2,338,108 
1,502,330' 
1,575,480 

8,142,783- 
612,680 

106,420 
201,587 

G.  T.  Pacific  

42,798 
146,548 
184,271 
55,881 
52,318 

450,909 
22,722 

136,930 
109,929 

25^998 

Port  Arthur- 

108,762 
200,175 

127,730 

90,249 

3.286,212 
3,421,697 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

27,975,826 

10,386,463 

1,770,302 

980,059 

41,112.650 

392,215 
2,550,076 
2,364,293 

330,164 
627,835 
410,253 

8,803 
41,077 
21,213 

57,123 
47,474 

731,182; 
3,276,111 
2,843,233 

5,306,584 

1,368,252 

71,093 

104,597 

C,  850,526. 

26  309 

26,309- 

229,914 
192,295- 
827,380 
1,921,512 

231,718 
175,525 

772,989- 

467,776- 
1,157,564 
148,929 
950,093 
36,685 

Midland — 

95,212 
61,275 
254,806 
1,504,512 

134,702 
131,020 
572,385 
417,000 

189 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  ... . 
West  Canada  Flour  Mills  

197,408 
169,720 

34,310 
5,805 

Kingston — 
IMontreal  Transportation  Oo 

245,850 

518,219 

8,920 

Montreal- 

No.  2  

207,026 
268,807 

99,292 
730,516 

36,685 

188,854 
887,366 
42,917 
190,669 

71,896 
1,391 
5,720 

28,908 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

3,897,418 

3.124,247 

108,104 

8,920 

7,138,689 

37,179,828 

14,878,962 

1,949,499 

1,093,576 

55,101,865 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
March  24,  1916. 


(jrF&rQ68 . 

Aran  i  n  q.1  a 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

70,229 
12,072,222 
5,330,878 
3,569,547 
1,771,389 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

29,020 
1,482,515 
622,682 
802,571 
281,469 
121,981 

Bushels. 

99,249 
16,805,218 
6,905,822 
4,824,694 
2,349,988 
242,315 
17,543 
3,487,613 

3,250,481 
952,262 
452,576 
297,130 
120,334 
17,543 
216,258 

2,714,175 

557,180 

25,528,440 

5,306,584 

3,897,418 

34,732,442 

2,447,386 

2,447,386 

Oate— 

27,975,826 

37,179,828 

109,035 
4,575,718 
2,120,907 

715,823 

6,936 
650,942 
226,444 
247,518 
66,436 
67,652 
102,324 

14,892 
1,306,095 
761,641 
26,595 
3,946 
347,763 
663,315 

130,863 
6,532,755 
3,108,992 

989,936 
70,382 

415,415 
2,656,308 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

1,890,669 

9,412,152 

1,368,252 

3,124,247 

13,904,651 

974,311 

974,311 

B  .rlev— 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  

10,386,463 

14,878,962 

970,208 
546,171 
85,665 
105,770 
241,685 

No.  3C.W  

889,388 
505.330 
79,313 
102,129 
194,142 

55,330 
12,122 

25,490 
28,719 
6,352 

No.  4  

3,641 

47,543 

1,770,302 

71,093 

108,104 

1,949,499 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  



828,523 
89,011 
33,355 

100,405 
2,606 
946 
170 
470 

928,928 
91,617 
34,301 
170 
38,560 

No.  3  C.W  

29,170 
980,059 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

104,697 

8,920 

1,093,576 

41,112,650 

6,850,526 

7,138,689 

55,101,865 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  YEARS. 


Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  and  Afloat,  on  March  24, 
1916,  with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


1   '                      ,  - — 

Wheat. 

Other  grftm. 

Total. 

' 

March  24,  1916- 

Bushels. 

25,528.440 
2,447,386 
5,306,584 
3^897^418 

Bushels. 

12,162,513 
974,311 
1,543,942 
3, 241^271 

Bushels. 

37,690,953 
3,421,697 
6  850  526 
7,138,689 

Interior  n    

Total  ■  ;  ■;  

37,179,828 

17,922,037 

55,101,865 

March  25,  1915— 

7,679,814 
283,132 
900,318 

1,895,728 
113,441 

4,297,091 

11,976,905 
283,132 
1,585,999 
3,887,943 
113,441 

685,681 
1,992,215 

Total.....                                        .  ..  .... 

10,'872,433 

6,974,987 

17,847,420 

March  26,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

11,905,604 
4,083,630 
2,665,027 
110,719 

9,344,009 
3,310,060 
2,541,290 

21,249,613 
7,393,690 
5,206,317 
110,719 

Afloat         n  it   

Total  ,.  !  

18,764,980 

15,195,359 

33,960,339 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

286.  Birch  dowels. — A  London  manufacturing  company  is  open  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  birch  dowels,  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can 
fill  orders  promptly.  Specifications,  together  with  prices  which  the  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Refer  File 
A-2008.) 

286.  Fish. — A  firm  in  Barbados,  now  in  the  provision  business,  solicits  consign- 
ments of  fish  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

287.  Agencies. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  with  offices  in  London  and  the 
West  Indies,  desires  an  agency  for  Canadian  flour,  oats  and  feed,  and  manufactured 
goods  in  hardware  lines,  including  cordage  and  enamelled  ware. 

288.  Agencies— A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Trinidad  desires  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  shirts  and  underwear. 

289.  Chemical  products— A  London  firm  has  a  market  for  large  quantities  of 
chemical  products  for  the  use  of  calico  printers,  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

290.  Chemicals. — A  London  firm  having  a  large  connection  with  Russian  buyers 
of  chemicals  of  various  kinds  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers wishing  to  develop  business  in  the  Russian  market. 

291.  Leather  board.— A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  leather  board  such  as 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

292.  Dummy  rifles  of  hardwood,  from  3-inch  to  f-inch,  turned  2  feet  down  from 
handle,  remainder  rough  turned;  36,000  required.    (For  drawing  refer  to  File  A-1665.) 

293.  Agricultural  machinery— A  Cape  Town  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency 
for  Namaqualand  in  agricultural  machinery  generally,  but  in  a  special  way  on 
machinery  suitable  for  wheat  farming.  j 
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294.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  covering  all  centres  of  South 
Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  South  Africa.  Correspondence 
requested.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.    (Eefer  File  A-537.) 

295.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  agent  who  for  years  has  represented  a  British  paper 
house  is  anxious  to  secure  Canadian  agencies  in  paper  of  all  kinds,  boards,  envelopes, 
stationery  sundries,  bookbinding  material,  ink,  toys,  smallwares  and  fancy  goods. 

296.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  covering  all  centres  of  South 
Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  general  hardware,  tool,  wooden- 
ware,  and  lumber. 

297.  Grass,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. — A  leading  Australian  seed-importing 
house  requires  samples  and  wholesale  quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  on  grass  seeds — some 
urgently  required — vegetable  and  flower  seeds  of  the  highest  quality. 

2i98.  Dry  colours  for  printers'  inks. — One  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
printers'  inks  in  Australia  requires  small  samples  and  lowest  wholesale  quotations 
f.o.b.  steamer  for  dry  colours  suitable  for  their  purposes.  All  colours  are  used,  but 
those  in  particular  demand  at  the  present  time  are  reds,  blues,  greens,  violets,  and 
browns. 

299.  Printing  paper,  boards,  etc. — A  manufacturing  stationery  and  printing 
warehouse  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  doing  a  very  large  business  is  anxious  to  obtain 
samples  and  prices  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer,  of  all  kinds  of  paper  suitable  for 
their  purposes. 

300.  Motor  cars  and  commercial  chassis. — An  old-established  Australian  firm 

with  branches  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  Australian  states,  requires  sole  agencies  of 
motor  cars  and  commercial  chassis.  The  cars  required  are  those  sold  at  comparatively 
moderate  prices,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  on 
the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer  at  shipping  port  will  receive  every  consideration. 

301.  Cheese  rennet. — An  Australian  dairy  produce  house  is  anxious  to  obtain 
small  samples  and  wholesale  quotations1  f.o.b.  steamer  at  shipping  port  on  consider- 
able quantities  of  cheese  rennet,  which  they  sell  annually. 

302.  Wood  coat  hangers. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  for  wood 
coat  hangers  to  substitute  for  continental  supplies.    Must  be  good  quality  and  finish. 

303.  Liquid  resin,  formaldehyde  and  caustic  potash. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  to 
know  if  Canadian  firms  can  supply  the  above. 

304.  Strawboards,  plain  white  and  ochre  lined.— A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  quota- 
tions. 

305.  White  and  coloured  box  enamels. — A  Glasgow  house  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

306.  Leatherboards,  imitation  leather  boards. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

307.  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

308.  Round  tin  stitching  wire. — A  Scotch  house  asks  for  quotations. 

309.  Woodworking  machinery  and  tools. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  catalogues  and 
prices,  especially  for  bits  and  augurs  of  all  kinds — dovetail  bits,  three- wing  bits  and 
straight  fluted  centre  bits. 
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310.  Crepe  paper  for  toilet  rolls. — A  Glasgow  house  is  looking  for  above.  It  is 
in  rolls  of  about  7-8  ounces,  got  up  in  usual  way  with  tube  in  centre  about.  1^-inch  dia- 
meter. Can  place  order  for  100  gross  in  two  deliveries.  Sample  of  paper  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-1665.) 

311.  Brushes,  hair,  clothes,  etc.,  formerly  obtained  from  Japan. — A  Glasgow  firm 
asks  for  Canadian  prices. 

312.  China  and  glassware. — A  Glasgow  house  desires  to  purchase  all  descriptions 
of  china  and  glassware. 

313.  Sand,  white  and  silver. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  which  formerly  imported  silver 
sand  from  Belgium,  is  anxious  to  know  if  suitable  deposits  are  found  in  Canada.  If 
so,  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  and  particulars. 

314.  Window  glass,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  engaged  in  South  American  trade  would 
like  to  be  put  into  communication  with  Canadian  firms  who  can  arrange  to  ship  from 
Canada  the  following  articles:  window  glass,  brushes,  stoves,  wallpapers,  paint  and 
varnishes,  tubes,  etc. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  k5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  FruH  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  AddresSj  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,    Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  ■     K   x   Wilkinson,   P.O.    Box    673.  Durban, 

Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria, 


British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,   Director   General   of  Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

cial  Intelligence.  «    . .      ,      , . 

Switzerland: 

Italy:  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Urueuav 

Milan,  British  Consul.  5     y " 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  tale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa. 

Monday,  April  10,  1916. 

No.  637. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  REVIEW. 

There  is  being  sent  out  with  the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  a 
supplement  presenting  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  year  1915.  While 
not  of  a  detailed  character  it  was  nevertheless  thought  that  such  a  bulletin  would 
be  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  giving  in  condensed  form  an  outline  of 
the  year's  work.  It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  may 
by  means  of  this  supplement  be  able  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  as  to  the  aims 
and  activities  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  that  they  may  avail  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  co-operation  in  an  effort  to  extend  Canadian 
trade  with  countries  overseas.  Additional  copies  will  be  obtainable  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MaeMUlan.) 

Lahore,  February  16,  1916. 

PULP  PAPER  IN  INDIA. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  paper  in  India,  75,000  tons,  estimated  at  $7,490,000  in 
\Talue,  for  1914,  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  with  a  population  of 
320,000,000.  The  consumption  is,  however,  increasing,  having  amounted  to  only 
$5,444,000  in  1908.  It  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  paper,  with  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  growing  industrialism  and  steady  increase  of  the  per  capita  purchasing  power 
of  the  population,  is  increasing  at  a  rate  exceeding  5  per  cent  a  year.  The  imports 
have  increased  in  value  by  65  per  cent  in  eight  years. 

Though  Canadian  paper  products  have  not  yet  entered  the  Indian  market  the 
possibilities  presented  by  a  country  with  such  an  enormous  population,  steadily  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  wealth  and  education  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  Canada,  who  are  certain  within  a  few  years  to  be  looking  for 
greatly  increased  export  markets. 

The  fact  that  there  are  as  yet  only  341  printing  presses  in  India,  or  slightly  more 
than  one  press  to  the  million  of  population,  is  an  indication  both  of  the  present  limited 
use  of  paper  and  of  the  room  for  and  possibilities  of  expansion. 

Though  India  is  not  endowed  with  the  papermaking  materials  commonly  used  in 
other  countries,  many  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  half  century  to  develop 
a  paper  industry.  Ten  or  a  dozen  mills  have  been  started  in  that  time  of  which  five 
are  now  operating.    The  production  of  paper  in  India  has  during  the  past  eight  years 
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remained  approximately  constant  at  29,000  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  about  $2,500,000. 
The  domestic  production  of  paper,  in  comparison  -with  the  total  consumption  in  the 
country  has  dropped  from  almost  one-half  of  the  total  in  1908  to  slightly  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  in  1914. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  in  India  has  not  been  a  prosperous  industry.  The 
companies  engaged  in  it  have  suffered  various  reorganizations  and  losses  and  have  not 
paid  dividends.  The  chief  customer  has  been  the  Government,  which  purchases  the 
greater  part  of  its  requirements  of  wrapping  paper,  cheap  foolscap,  blotting  paper, 
cheap  printing  paper  and  envelopes  from  Indian  mills. 

PAPER  MILLS. 

A  statement  of  the  paper  mills  existing  in  India  in  1913  is  given  herewith.  These 
mills  were  not  all  working  in  1915,  though  owing  to  the  increase  in  prices  of  imported 
papers  conditions  are  better  now  for  Indian  paper  mills  than  in  normal  times: — 


Names  of  mills. 


Titagarh  No.  1. 
Titagarh  No.  2. 
Bengal  


Upper  India  Cuuper. 


Girgaum 


IVlahamad   Bhai  Jama- 
luddin  


^Taekwar  (a) 
Reay  


Total 


When 
established. 


1882. 
1903 
1890. 

1879 

1862 

1878. 
1897. 

1885. 


Average 
daily 
number  of 

persons 
employed . 


1,512 
1,275 
980 

507 

50 
50 


243 
4,597 


Production. 


Quantity. 


lbs. 
17,483,200 

19,586,560 

14,217,477 

6,000,960 


616,000 
17,344 


2,671,424 
60,593,000 


Value. 


744,483 
845,253 
641,761 

263,930 


12,833 
1,002 


159,588 
2,679,000 


Description  of  paper. 


Blotting,  cream  laid,  colour- 
ed, cartridge,  E.  S.  &  T. 
S.  writing,  white  joint- 
ing, bad  ami,  brown  and 
super-calendered  writing. 

Superior  badami  printing, 
writing  and  cartridge, 
etc. 

Brown,  badami,  white 
printing,  cream  laid,  col- 
oured, white  rough,  brown 
cartridge,  government 
stamp  paper,  and  H.B.A. 

•  govt,  and  laids,  etc. 

Brown  paper  and  country 
white  paper. 

Country  white  paper. 


Writing,  printing,  blotting 
brown,  etc. 


PRODUCTS  OF  MILLS. 

The  chief  products  of  Indian  paper  mills  are  medium  grade  printing,  wrapping 
and  writing  papers  for  Government  and  railroad  use.  Normally  the  mills  in  India 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  Government  contracts,  and  sell  very  little  of  their  output 
in  the  open  market.  Were  it  not  for  these  large  contracts  which  wherever  possible 
are  placed  in  India  to  foster  native  industries  and  which  before  the  war  absorbed 
almost  the  whole  output  of  30,000  tons  a  year,  Indian  paper  mills  would  find  the 
struggle  for  existence  even  more  severe  than  it  has  been.    As  it  is  the  local  mills  have 
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not  been  able  to  maintain  their  relative  position  in  the  Indian  market  in  the  past 
decade,  and  even  within  the  past  five  years  Indian  paper  mills  have  lost  a  portion  of 
the  Government  business. 

OBSTACLES    TO    BE  CONFRONTED. 

Indian  paper  mills  in  their  competition  with  the  imported  product  suffer  from 
(1)  the  lack  of  cheap  raw  material  for  fibre  which  will  compete  in  price  with  mechan- 
ical spruce  or  balsam  pulp.  (2)  Their  small  size  and  comparatively  high  construc- 
tion cost.  (3)  the  peculiarities  of  the  market,  in  which  there  is  a  restricted  demand 
for  high  grade  papers  and  a  very  great  demand  for  the  cheapest  varieties  of  paper 
suitable  for  the  bazaar  trade. 

SECURING  OF  FIBRE. 

The  chief  difficulty  has  been  in  the  securing  of  fibre.  Though  there  are  spruce 
forests  in  the  Himalayas  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  the  country,  the  working  of 
which  for  the  production  of  pulp  is  now  under  consideration,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
there  are  large  areas  which  can  be  logged  sufficiently  cheaply  to  compete  with  imported 
paper  or  pulp.  Lacking  wood  the  Indian  mills  have  been  forced  up  to  the  present  to 
depend  upon  grass,  waste  paper,  rags,  jute,  hemp  and  imported  sulphite  pulp. 

The  grass  most  commonly  used  is  subai  grass  (Ischaemum  angustifolium)  a 
sample  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce.  This  grass  costs 
delivered  at  the  mill  about  $12  per  ton  of  pulp  manufactured.  It  is  treated  by  the  soda 
process ;  100  tons  of  green  grass  produce  40  to  45  tons  of  soda  pulp  weighed  at  10  per 
cent  moisture  content.  Unbleached  subai  pulp  costs  $45  to  $55  per  ton.  Fine  print- 
ing papers  and  medium  writing  papers  are  made  from  80  per  cent  subai  and  20  per 
cent  imported  sulphite  pulp.  Subai  grass  is  claimed  by  Indian  paper  manufacturers 
to  be  only  slightly  inferior  to  esparto  grass.  There  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  in  large  enough  quantities  to  meet  the  existing  demand  particularly  as" 
repeated  cropping  has  seriously  reduced  the  yield  per  acre.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  mix  subai  with  other  grass.  Using  grasses  in  mixture  is  not  satisfactory  as 
they  do  not  all  respond  similarly  to  the  processes  of  digesting  and  bleaching.  So  long 
as  the  two  sources  of  fibre  are  subai  and  imported  spruce-pulp  it  will  be  impossible 
for  Indian  paper  mills  to  compete  in  the  production  of  newsprint  or  in  any  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  printing,  writing  and  wrapping  papers  used  in  large  quantities 
by  the  Indian  population. 

SIZE  OF  MILLS. 

The  existing  mills  are  further  handicapped  in  the  production  of  cheap  papers 
by  their  small  size.  The  four  largest  mills  produce  only  96  tons  per  day  between 
them  and  the  largest  and  most  modern  mill  produced  in  1913  only  32  tons  per  day. 

The  extension  of  the  mills  to  a  more  economical  working  size  has  been  prevented 
by  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  enterprise  up  to  date,  the  absence  of  accessible  sup- 
plies of  raw  fibre  material  sufficient  to  justify  large  mills,  and  the  lack  of  a  cheap- 
enough  fibre  to  enable  Indian  mills  to  compete  in  that  portion  of  the  domestic  market 
in  which  the  greatest  quantities  of  paper  are  consumed,  the  bazaar  trade. 

The  capital  invested  in  four  mills  producing  a  total  of  96  tons  per  day  is  about 
$2,000,000.  This  high  capital  investment  is  partly  due  to  a  very  expensive  tpye  of 
construction.  The  average  daily  labour  employed  in  the  same  four  mills  totals  4,274. 
A  large  number  of  natives  are  employed  sorting  grass  and  rags.  The  wages  paid 
natives  average  about  15  cents  per  day.  Beatermen  are  paid  $10  per  month,  and 
machine  tenders  $16  per  month. 

Though  the  fibre  used  in  India  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  better  grades  of  writing  and  printing  papers  imported,  the  market 
for  this  class  of  paper  is  too  limited  to  enable  any  Indiati  mill  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  the  many  grades  and  specialties  necessary. 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  MARKET. 

The  paper  manufacturer  in  India  is  unfortunate.  He  is  shut  out  from  his  most 
important  market,  that  for  cheap  papers,  by  the  high  cost  of  his  pulp.  The  domestic 
market  for  good  papers  for  which  his  pulp  is  suitable  is  not  large  enough  to  be  worth 
his  while. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  small  quantities  of  newsprint  have  been  manufactured  in 
India.  Such  paper  has  commanded  $116  per  ton;  the  bleached  sulphite  pulp  which 
entered  into  it  cost  $90  per  ton. 

Samples  of  paper  manufactured  in  India  together  with  the  normal  wholesale 
selling  prices  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


PULP  IMPORTATIONS. 


Indian  paper  mills  have  depended  upon  imported  sulphite  pulp.    This  pulp  is 
usually  imported  unbleached  and  bleached  in  India  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.50  per  ton. 
The  imports  of  pulp  during  the  three  years  ending  March  31,  1915,  have  been: — 


Country. 

Quantity  long-tons. 

Value. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Sweden   

8,026 

2,234 

4,710 

$ 

312,854 

99,052 

225,422 

United  Kingdom   

1,8(55 

4,621 

2,935 

74,957 

212,318 

152,865 

Germany   

1,404 

2,442 

857 

58,792 

97,185 

42,318 

Austria- Hungary   

180 

561 

221 

9,607 

26,822 

13,304 

Denmark  

1,773 

2,465 

195 

74,892 

97,185 

12,038 

Hong  Kong  

600 

2,899 

2 

331 

Total  

13,250 

12,923 

8,918 

530,893 

535,461 

445,947 

No  records  are  available  for  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  previous  to  1912-13. 
The  amount  imported  yearly  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease.  No  increase  is  likely 
unless  existing  mills  are  extended  or  unless,  as  is  probable,  new  mills  are  erected  for 
the  manufacture  of  grass  pulp. 

The  importations  in  the  past  have  come  chiefly  from  Sweden.  The  importations 
credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  re-exports,  some  of  which  may  come  from 
Canada. 

PRICES  OF  UNBLEACHED  SULPHITE. 

The  average  invoice  value  per  long  ton  of  unbleached  sulphite  imported  during 
the  year  referred  to  was — 

1912-  13  "   $40  07  per  ton. 

1913-  14   41  43 

1914-  15   50  00 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above  the  c.i.f.  price  has  risen  during  1915  to  $90  per 
ton.  Paper  manufacturers  in  India  have  made  efforts  to  make  purchases  in  Canada 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  hope  that  when  conditions  again  become  normal 
it  will  be  possible  for  Canadian  pulp  manufacturers  to  export  to  India.  Should  the 
manufacture  of  soda  pulp  in  India  from  bamboo  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  the 
import  of  sulphite  wood-pulp  will  probably  cease. 
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PAPER. 

Except  during  the  war  no  newsprint  is  manufactured  in  India.  The  newspapers 
of  India  are  few  in  number,  small  in  size  and  in  circulation.  Only  two  or  three 
rotary  presses  are  operated.  The  consumption  of  newsprint  is  therefore  limited  and 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  imported  comes  in  500-pound  bales,  cut  to  size  for  flat 
presses. 

The  more  important  English  newspapers  use  14  to  16-poujid  newsprint'  manu- 
factured in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  native  Indian  press  which,  when  the  publi- 
cation of  books  is  taken  into  consideration,  uses  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  newsprint  imported,  uses  very  light  low  quality  paper,  8£,  9  and  up  to  11  pounds 
per  ream  of  18-inch  by  2"2-inch.  This  low  grade  paper  was  before  the  war  imported 
from  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Austria  at  2|  cents  to  3|  cents  per  pound  c.i.f. 

Samples  of  the  newsprint  papers  used  in  the  Indian  market  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PRINTING  PAPERS. 

The  chief  importation  of  printing  paper,  other  than  newsprint,  consists  of  very 
cheap  grades  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bazaar  trade.  The  bazaar  purchasers 
demand  the  lightest  possible  paper  for  handbills,  news-sheets  or  books.  Preference 
is  given  to  the  paper  which  gives  the  most  bulk  for  the  weight.  (Cheap  coloured 
printing  paper  is  used  for  covers). 

The  classes  of  paper  used  and  the  prices  governing  before  the  war  are  shown  in 
the  list  below. 


Description  of  paper. 


German  glazed  white  art  

German  unglazed  white  printing  

do  do  .... 

German  (Double  Royal)    

German  glazed  colored  printing  

do  do   

Austrian  unglazed  white  printing  

do  do   

do  (Royal)  

Austrian  unglazed  colored  printing, .  . 
do  do 

Austrian  glazed  coloured  printing  


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  annual  importations  of  printing  paper  during  the 
past  two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Quantity 

long -tons. 

Value.  £  Sterling. 

Country. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

United  Kingdom.  .   

8,882 

8,465 

172,514' 

107,951 

2,639 

3,049 

33,653 

42,005 

Sweden   

1,281 

2,030 

1\848 

16,6*6 

Germany  

4,1554 

1,51-6 

05,403 

22,704 

Austria  Hungary. .   

1,953 

551 

28,014 

8,207 

United  States  

20 

2  '5 

694 

3,764 

Total  

20,112 

16,345 

327,380 

278,709 

Size. 


Weight  per  ream. 


34,  40,  50 
and  00  lbs. 

9  lbs. 
10,  12,  14  &  10  lbs. 
24  lbs. 
12  lbs. 
10  and 
18  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

12,  14,  10  &  20  lbs. 
14.  10,  20  &  24  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

8  lbs. 
16  lbs. 


Price  to  the  wholesale  trade 
before  the  war.  (Cents). 


5^  cents  per  lb. 


n 


per  ream, 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 


2 1      .1     per  ream. 

3^          per  ream, 
ditto. 
27^  cents  per  ream. 
20   

4     n       n  lb. 
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The  importations  during  1914-15,  which  included  eight  months  only  of  the  war, 
show  a  striking  decline  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Samples  of  the  printing  papers  now  being  imported  have  been  forwarded,  together 
with  normal  c.i.f.  prices  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  start  a  small  business  in  the  better  class  of  print- 
ing papers  should  indicate  possibilities  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS. 


The  annual  importations  of  wrapping  paper  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Quantity 

long-tons. 

Value.  £ 

Sterling. 

Country. 

1913-14. 

.1914-15. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

United  Kingdom             . .    . .  , . 

2,214 

0,384 

24,757 

48,724 

Norway  

1,097 

491 

12,397 

5,891 

Germany  

1,515 

420 

17,550 

5,020 

83 

337 

133 

2,543 

513 

282 

5,913 

3,803 

Austria  Hungary  

423 

235 

4,356 

2,181 

Total   

4,218 

8,510 

48,252 

72,264 

Wrapping  paper  is  -the  only  line  in  which  an  increase  in  imports  is  shown  for 
the  year  1914  and  1915.  The  increase  amounted  in  this  case  to  50  per  cent.  Another 
striking  feature  is  the  gain  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  active  demand  in  India  for  various  grades  of  wrapping  paper  and  manu- 
facturers in  Canada  by  inspecting  the  samples  and  prices  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Commerce  may  judge  of  their  ability  to  compete.  The  low-grade 
wrapping  papers  known  as  badamis,  sometimes  used  as  printings  by  the  railroads,  are 
made  in  India. 

The  classes  of  wrapping  paper  in  which  Germany  specialized  are  indicated  in  the 
following  list: — 


Description. 


German  brown  packing 


German  coloured  surface  packing  (for  box  cover- 
ing)   


Size. 

Weight  per  Ream. 

Price  c.i.f.  at 
Calcutta. 

18  x  22 

8i  lbs. 

18  cents  per  ream. 

18  x  22 

14^  „ 

27            ..  m 

22  x  28 

28,  30,  40,  50  and  60  lbs. 

2     „       .,  lb. 

16  x  20 

60     ii       .1  ream. 
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WRITING  PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES. 

Very  large  quantities  of  cheap  writing  paper  and  envelopes  are  used  in  India 
yearly.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  paper  is  imported.  The  value  of  this  trade  and 
its  present  distribution  is  shown  below: — 


Country. 

Value,  £  Stirling. 

1913-1914. 

1914-1915. 

164,563 
38,440 
25,379 
3,489 
2,836 
3,422 

123,319 
16,973 
12,803 
3,541 
2,190 
1,490 

Norway  

Sweden                                                                                           . .  '. 

Total   . 

259,964 

169,925 

The  first  few  months  of  war  conditions  resulted  in  cutting  off  over  half  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  supplies  but  so  great  was  the  lead  of  these  two  countries  over 
other  competitors  (excepting  the  United  Kingdom)  that  relative  positions  remain 
unchanged.  A  part  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  re-exports. 
The  remainder  includes  almost  the  whole  of  the  high-grade  and  business  papers. 
The  Austrian  and  German  supplies  were  solely  for  the  bazaar  trade  where  German 
foolscaps  of  6,  7  and  8  pounds  per  ream  and  exceedingly  cheap  Austrian  notepaper 
and  envelopes  found  a  large  sale.  The  character  of  the  goods  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  most  important  lines: — 


German  foolscap,  writing 
ditto 

German  envelopes  

Austrian  Note  Paper  


134  x 
13|  x 


16| 
16| 


Weight. 


12  lbs. 
8  lbs. 


Price  c.  i.  f .  Calcutta,  (cents. ) 


per  lb. 
3*  „ 
36  per  1,000. 

12  to  14  cents  per  packet  of  400  sheets. 


Writing  papers  from  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  bank  and  bond,  which 
because  of  their  bulk,  crackle  and  feel  are  popular.    Paper  manufacturers  in  Europe 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  paper  with  the  same  characteristics  at  prices  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  papers  and  samples  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  * 
of  Commerce  to  learn  if  a  suitable  substitute  may  be  obtained  from  Canada. 
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OTHER  PAPERS. 


Large  quantities  of  other  papers,  tissue,  grease-proof,  manilla  covers,  ledger, 
account  book,  drawing,  carbon,  blue  print,  marbled,  copying,  etc.,  are  imported,  which, 
together  with  the  manufactures  of  paper,  are  shown  below: — 


Quantity  long-tons. 

Value,  £  Sterling. 

n 

Oountry. 

1913-14. 

1U14-15. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

United  Kingdom. . .   

18,178 

17,515 

215,568 

220,344 

3,321 

1,684 

59,706 

29,801 

298 

572 

4,194 

8,474 

109 

447 

5,126 

7,376 

536 

444 

8,483 

6,832 

508 

277 

13,204 

6,956 

Holland  

147 

216 

16,603 

2,833 

Austria- Hungary  

751 

206 

5,401 

4,440 

Japan      

81 

138 

9,272 

Total  

24,294 

21,898 

340,822 

309,899 

After  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  has  been 

the  most 

important 

source  of 

these  papers.  Germany  and  Austria  supplied  particularly  tissue,  tinted,  grease-proof, 
tissue  and  book-binding  papers.  The  prices  at  which  some  of  these  were  sold  before 
the  war  are  shown  herewith: — 


Countries. 

Size. 

Weight. 

Price  c.  i.  f. 
Calcutta  (cents). 

German  unglazed  white  tissue  (Elephant  brand  best 

quality)  

18 

X 

22 

6 

lbs. 

42  per  ream 

■German  unglazed  white  tissue  (Elephant  brand  or- 

dinary     

German  unglazed  white  tissue    

18 

X 

22 

6 

lbs. 

24 

20 

X 

30 

7 

lbs. 

48 

ii                n              colored  tissue  

20 

X 

:ho 

7 

lbs. 

48 

German  glazed  tissue    

20 

X 

30 

lbs. 

36 

Austrian  unglazed  white  tissue  

18 

X 

22 

1 

lbs. 

29 

13 

X 

17 

64 

22^ 

X 

m 

1.32 

24 

X 

19 

1.44 

25 

X 

20 

1  92 

27h 
30 

X 
X 

20*  I 
20  J 

2.40 

The  war  has  increased  by  several  hundred  per  cent  the  trade  from  the  United 
States  and  has  greatly  added  to  the  imports  from  Japan  and  Norway.  The  toilet 
tissue  and  carbon  papers  in  India  are  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  import 
from  Japan  is  chiefly  tissue,  much  of  which  is  undoubtedly  made  from  Canadian 
pulp.  The  manufacture  of  grease-proof  has  been  taken  up  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  tinted  papers  coloured  with  vegetable  dyes  are  now 
being  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  in  place  of  the  German  aniline 
coloured  papers  previously  imported.  Norway  is  now  exporting  some  of  the  tissues 
which  formerly  came  from  Germany. 

Papers  in  which  Canada  might  compete  in  this  class  are  tissue  and  cheap 
machine  finished  tinteds. 
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PASTEBOARD,   MILLBOARD,  CARDBOARD. 

The  importations  of  these  articles  in  the  past  two  years  are  shown  herewith: — 


Countries. 


Holland   

United  Kingdom   

Japan   

Germany  

United  States  

Total 


Quantity  long  tons. 

Value,  £  Sterling. 

1913-14. 

1914-15.  " 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

2,186 

1,614 

16,248 

12,142 

988 

1,149 

17,727 

18,224 

913 

1,059 

5.576 

7,468 

1,056 

623 

14,778 

8,140 

26 

50 

004 

929 

5,356 

4,637 

56,947 

48,501 

The  importations  from  Holland  are  chiefly  strawboard,  from  Japan  rice  straw 
products,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  high-class  millboards  and  cardboards. 
Japanese  merchants  are  now  paying  particular  attention  to  these  products  and  are 
making  rapid  headway. 

INCREASE  IN  CONSUMPTION. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  products  in  India  during  six  years  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  imports  of  1909-10  with  those  of  1914: — 

Value  £  Value  £ 

Class  of  Paper —                                                                   1909-1910.  1913-1914. 

Printing  paper                                                                       221,220  327,380 

Writing  paper                                                                        170,237  259,964 

Other  paper                                                                            111,333  122,076 

Board                                                                                          34,300  56,947 


Total   537,090  766,367 


The  increase  of  importations  in  five  years  was  42-7  per  cent.  A  market  growing 
at  this  rate  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  manner  in  which  the  trade  of  India  has  been  shared  by  the  chief  paper  export- 
ing countries,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  eight  months'  war  on  the  trade  of  the  enemy 
countries  and  on  some  of  the  more  enterprising  non-belligerents,  is  shown  below: — 


Value  of  Exports  of  Paper  to  India. 


Country — 

1909-10. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

£595,129 

£578,562 

  112,781 

182,776 

78,468 

  18,699 

53,919 

60,782 

  14,865 

33,919 

39,065 

  60,386 

88,214 

32,077 

Holland  

  11,968 

26,888 

20,402 

  517 

11,347 

17,044 

9,393 

16,802 

Belgium  

  30,774 

36,205 

16,431 

Total  

  £675,350 

£1,058,454 

£879,298 

The  past  six  years,  assisted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  war,  have  seen  phenomenal 
increases  in  the  export  of  paper  to  India  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  United  States  has  in  six  years  built  up  from  nothing  a  trade  of  over 
$80,000.  The  trade  of  Japan  has  increased  by  over  3,000  per  cent,  while  the  exports  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  advanced  by  163  and  2*25  per  cent  respectively. 
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The  trade  of  India  is  done  through  five  ports.  The  manner  in  which  the  import 
of  paper  was  distributed  through  these  ports  in  1913-14  is  shown  here: — 

Value  of  Imports 

Port —  of  Paper. 

Bombay  ,   £  388,191 

Calcutta  :  >.   ..     325,900 

Madras   161,9  8£ 

Rangoon..   :.       ..   ..       113,993 

Karachi   68,382 


Total   £1,058,454 


CLASS  OF  IMPORTERS. 

The  pulp  imported  is  purchased  by  the  managing  agents  of  the  mills  in  which  it 
is  used.  A  portion  of  the  newsprint  consumed  is  imported  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
newspapers  and  a  portion  by  paper  dealers  who  supply  the  smaller  papers.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  is  imported  by  merchants  who  carry  stocks  and  sell  wholesale 
to  the  dealers  and  to  the  bazaar  merchants,  of  whom  there  are  many  carrying  small 
retail  stocks  in  every  city. 

A  complete  list  of  the  importers  of  all  classes  of  paper  has  been  supplied  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


DESIRE  TO  DEVELOP  PAPER  AND  PULP  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  India  on  the  part  of  the  various  Governments  and  the 
industrial  community  to  develop  the  manufacture  in  India  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  The  industry  which  has  received  the  greatest  attention  is  perhaps  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  At  different  times  the  Government  of  India  has 
brought  experts  out  from  England  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  using  bamboo  and 
grasses  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  There  has  within  the  past  few  years  been  estab- 
lished a  very  efficient  Forest  Research  Institute,  one  of  the  officers  of  which,  the 
Imperial  Forest  Economist,  has  conducted  very  thorough  investigation  into  the  possi- 
bility of  using  native  fibres  for  pulp. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  most  encouraging. 

The  system  followed  in  carrying  on  the  investigative  work  is  to  make  laboratory 
tests  of  the  various  species  considered  suitable  and  in  the  cases  where  the  laboratory 
tests  are  most  favourable  to  conduct  further  trials  on  a  commercial  scale  in  one  of  the 
existing  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

BAMBOO. 

The  adaptability  of  bamboos  has  been  very  thoroughly  studied.  Four  species  in 
particular  have  been  tried.  Bambusa  polymorpha,  Aphalostachyum  pergracile,  Bam- 
busa  arundinacea  and  Melocanna  bambusoides.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  first 
named  two  can  be  turned  into  pulp  without  the  removal  of  the  nodes.  Whether  the 
nodes  of  the  other  two  can  be  made  into  pulp  or  not  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  removal 
of  the  nodes  increases  the  cost  and  reduces  the  out-turn  by  10  to  15  per  cent. 

An  enormous  area  of  bamboo  is  available  in  India.  There  are  very  large  tracts 
of  bamboo  forest  convenient  and  accessible  to  drivable  streams  in  the  provinces  and 
presidencies  of  Burma,  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  yield  per  acre  is  very  heavy,  vary- 
ing from  7  to  15  tons  of  dry  fibre  per  acre.  It  is  estimated  that  a  fairly  large  out-turn 
may  be  secured  per  acre  almost  in  perpetuity  if  the  areas  . are  given  a  short  rest  between 
the  periods  of  cutting  over,  as  the  bamboo  practically  never  fails  to  reproduce  itself. 
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A  few  areas  examined  in  Burma,  Bombay  and  Madras  are  estimated  to  be  capable 
of  the  following  annual  production  of  dry  fibre: — 


Estimated  out-turn 
dry  fibre  per  year. 

Province —  Acres  Bamboo.        (long  tons). 

Burma   520,000  1,500,000 

Bombay   200,000  125,000 

Madras   47,000  41,000 


There  are  many  large  areas  of  bamboo  forest  the  output  of  which  has  not  been 
estimated. 

The  experiments  earned  out  have  shown  that  bamboo  when  made  into  sulphite 
pulp  will  not  bleach. 

Laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  bamboo  is  suitable  for  either  soda  or  sulphite 
pulp.  The  sulphite  pulp  is  considered  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  laboratory  experi- 
ments to  be  the  better  of  the  two.  The  cost  of  reducing  sulphite  pulp  from  bamboo  is 
estimated  to  be  $31  per  long  ton.  The  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  in  India  is 
unlikely  because  of  the  hot  climate. 

The  only  tests  conducted  on  a  commercial  scale  have  been  in  soda  mills  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  sulphate  mills  in  India.  Eighty  tons  of  bamboo  fibre  were 
used  in  these  tests  and  the  resultant  pulp  was  converted  into  fine  printing  paper. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  bamboo  pulp  is  in  the  digesting.  As  a 
result  of  these  tests  on  a  commercial  scale  this  obstacle  was  overcome  in  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  manner.  The  bamboos  are  soaked,  chipped,  washed,  steamed  one  to  two 
hours,  digested  in  an  18  per  cent  caustic  solution  one  hour  at  110  pounds  pressure  and 
five  hours  at  80  pounds  pressure.    The  pulp  yield  averages  about  45  per  cent. 

COST   OF   PULP    FROM  BAMBOO. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  bleached  soda  pulp  from  bamboo  is  estimated  to  be : — 

Raw  material  at  mill  

Chemicals  

Coal  

Labour  

Fixed  charges  and  superintendence 

Total   $139  05 


This  pulp  while  much  cheaper  than  the  sulphite  imported  and  cheaper  than  the 
grass  pulp  now  manufactured  will  still  be  too  expensive  for  the  manufacture  in  India 
of  the  large  quantities  of  cheap  paper,  consisting  chiefly  of  mechanical  wood  pulp, 
now  imported  from  countries  where  mechanical  wood  pulp  is  not  much  more  than  half 
the  estimated  cost  of  bamboo  soda  pulp.  Bamboo  pulp  is  not  equal  to  sulphite  wood 
pulp.  It  may,  however,  when  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  be  used  instead  of 
sulphite  pulp  to  mix  with  other  fibres  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades  of  print- 
ing paper  produced  in  India. 

Two  companies  are  now  investigating  the  manufacture  of  bamboo  pulp.  One  has 
already  acquired  a  large  lease  in  Burma,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  conditions  become 
normal  a  mill  will  be  ere 

INVESTIGATION  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  from  grasses  hitherto  unused  is  now  being  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Government.  There  are  in  the  province  of  Assam  and  Punjab 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  square  miles  of  grass,  the  various  species  of  which  occa- 
sionally occur  pure  over  large  areas  and  reach  a  phenomenal  production  per  acre.  This 
grass  is  found  chiefly  in  dry  hillsides  in  Punjab  and  on  river  overflow  lands  in  Assam. 
There  are  large  areas  where  it  is  at  present  unused. 


$  12  00  per  long  ton  of  pulp. 
16  00 
4  35 
3  30 
3  30 
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Laboratory  tests  which  have  been  conducted  in  Great  Britain  by  the  pulp  expert 
retained  by  the  Imperial  Indian  Government  have  shown  that  good  results  may  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  the  new  grasses.  The  commercial  tests  are  now  being  carried 
on  in  India. 

The  chief  species  being  examined  are  Nal-Kharka  phragmites,  Kajra-Sacchrum 
spontaneum,  Batta-Sacchrum  JSTarenga. 

Other  species  also  are  under  trial.  These  grasses  reach  a  height  of  25  feet  and 
form  a  dense  jungle  exceeding  16  feet  in  height  over  large  areas  of  level  ground  adjoin- 
ing rivers.  The  production  varies  from  7  to  20  tons  of  green  grass  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  cutting  the  grass  and  taking  it  to  the  mill,  with  labour  at  15  cents  per  day,  will 
be  very  low,  probably  not  more  than  $3  per  ton  of  dry  fibre.  It  is  estimated  the  cost 
of  grass  pulp  will  be  about  $30  per  ton.  The  grass  grows  rapidly.  Even  if  the  ground 
is  only  cut  over  once  in  three  years,  giving  two  years  for  rest,  a  small  area  will  supply 
a  mill  in  perpetuity. 

The  building  of  a  mill  to  produce  5,000  tons  of  grass  pulp  per  year  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government. 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 


Keport  of  Commercial  Agent. 


(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 


Christiania,  March  5,  1916. 


the  pulp  and  paper  market. 


There  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  pulp.  As  prices  are  con- 
stantly advancing  and  fluctuate  so  quickly,  it  is  impossible  to  try  to  fix  any  current 
m<  ri?et  values.  If  prices  were  given,  however,  wide  margins  would  have  to  be  stipu- 
lated.   Roughly  estimated  prices  might  therefore  be  given  as  follows: — ■ 


These  prices  are  net  cash  f.o.b.  South  Norway  per  long  ton. 

South  Swedish  prices  are  similar  to  those  given  above.  With  regard  to  Baltic 
prices  it  is  more  or  less  guess  work  to  give  any  figures  till  navigation  is  open. 


Dry  mechanical  pulp  is  firm  at  $3-2  to  $34.67  and  supplies  are  very  scarce. 

Fifty  per  cent  moist  mechanical  obtains  $12  to  $13.33  f.o.b.  South  Norway. 
Production  and  stocks  are  small.  The  enormous  freights  interfere  seriously  with 
chartering  for  moist  mechanical  pulp. 

Generally  speaking  all  kinds  of  pulp  are  in  good  demand.  This  statement 
especially  applies  to  chemical  pulp. 


The  paper  market  is  as  firm  as  ever.  Prices  have  again  advanced  considerably, 
and  seem  still  to  be  advancing.  Recently  a  meeting  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
papermakers  has  been  held  in  Christiania,  and  the  general  opinion  indicated  that 
the  prices  on  paper  would  continue  to  advance.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
news  on  reels  realized  $93.33  per  ton  net  f.o.b.  Many  of  the  makers  think  that  the 
price  will  soon  be  $106.67.  In  view  of  such  enormous  prices,  however,  some  cus- 
tomers will  likely  try  to  reduce  their  needs  to  a  minimum  rather  than  pay  such, 
enormous  prices  for  the  quantity  they  usually  consume. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  loook  at  the  progress  of  the  Norwegian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  manufacturing  of  mechanical  pulp  was  started  in  1866  but  not  until  the 
seventies  did  it  commence  to  be  of  any  account,  and  even  then  it  only  reached  30,000 
tons  moist.  Now  the  production  amounts  to  800,000  tons.  During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  this  industry  has  greatly  developed,  as  appears  from  statistics  given  below 
of  the  Norwegian  production  of  white  and  brown  mechanical  pulp  for  domestic  and 
export  trade: — 


Bleached  sulphite.  .  .  . 
Easy  bleaching  sulphite 

Strong  sulphite  

Kraf  tpulp  


$113  33  to  $120  00 

80  00  84  00 

72  00  78  67 

73  33  80  00 


MECHANICAL  PULP. 


PAPER. 
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PRODUCTION. 

Year.  Tons. 

1890   180,000 

1891   193,000 

1892   175,000 

-  1893   221,000 

1894   237,500       <  » 

1895  -.  215,300 

1896   245,900 

1897   251,600 

1898   289,000 

1899    313,800 

1900   313,000 

1901   '  312,800 

1902   357,000 

1903   347,000 

1904   327,000 

1905   345,000 

1906   395,500 

1907   423,000 

1908   450,000 

1909   .  487,000 

1910   479,000 

1911   426,000 

1912   528,000 

1913   .  .   550,000 

1914..   v.  v.  y.  y.  ..  .:  :.  :.  ::     ..  ......  400,000 

CHEMICAL  PULP. 

The  first  Norwegian  factory  for  chemical  pulp  was  started  in  1874-  and  was  based 
on  the  soda  method  of  manufacture  (sulphate),  but  later  on  the  sulphite  industry- 
has  to  a  large  degree  taken  its  place.  The  cellulose  industry  is  now  very  important 
as  appears  from  the  following: — 

PRODUCTION  IN  TONS. 

Sulphite  Unbleached 

Year.  and  Bleached.      Sulphate.  Total. 

1891   16,992  5,558  22,550 

1892   24,000  6,800  30,800 

1893   '.   29,800  10,200  40,000 

1894   34,600  10,700  45,300 

1895   41,600  9,900  51,500 

1896   •       53,500  8,500  62,000 

1897   62,800  11,300  74,100 

1898    64,800  13,000  77,800 

1899    70,900  10,100  81,000 

1900   102,300  12,700  115,000 

1901..   ..  100,200  12,700  112,900 

1902   95,700  12,100  107,800 

1903   97,400  11,000  108,400 

1904   103,300  15,500  118,800 

1905    123,500  15,300  138,800 

1906   ..  144,500  16,600  161,100 

1907   135,800  23,500  159,300 

1908   182,200  26,300  208,500 

1909   175,900  33,600  209,500 

1910..   191,000  36,800  227,800 

1-91]   171,700  38,000  209,700 

1912   238,500  43,000  281,500 

1913   254,000  50,200  304,200 

1914  '.  .  .   265,000  55,000  320,000 

PAPER  MACHINE'. 

The  first  paper  machine  in  Norway  was  used  in  1838,  but  it  is  only  since  wood- 
pulp  has  been  used  as  paper  material,  that  the  paper  industry  has  become  of  any 
importance.  As  late  as  1870  there,,  were  only  six  paper  mills  in  Norway.  In  1900  there 
were  sixteen,  in  1900  thirty-five,  and  in  1913  thirty-eight,  besides  six  pasteboard 
mills.  There  are  no  complete  statistics  until  the  year  1903',  but  those  which  are 
available  give  the  following  information: — 
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DOMESTIC  TRADE  PAPER  PRODUCTION. 

Domestic  Export  Total 


Year.                                                                Trade.  Trade.  Production. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1893   19,302  — 

1900.   47,362  — 

1901   48,088  — 

1902   49,500  — 

1903                                                                       10,281  53,600  63,881 

1904                                                                      11,057  61,264  72,321 

1905                                                                      11,794  82,010  93,804 

1906                                                                      12,652  93,82*5  106,477 

1907                                                                      13,250  94,605  107,855 

1908                                                                       15,187  109,304  124,491 

1909                                                                      15,300  124,070  139,370 

1910                                                                      16,752  140,449  157,201 

1911                                                                      18,865  131,265  150,128 

1912                                                                      21,108  154,448  175,556 

1913                                                                      22,783  177,305  201,088 

1914     216,000 


THE  NORWEGIAN  MILK-CONDENSING  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  milk-condensing  factory  in  Norway  was  started  in  the  year  187 4,  and 
since  then  three  similar  factories  have  been  organized.  Since  July  1,  1915,  all  of  these 
factories  have  belonged  to  one  company,  "-De  norske  Melkefabriker,"  whose  office  is 
at  Christiania.  Their  capital  is  about  $1,500,000.  They  manufacture  sweetened  as  well 
as  unsweetened  condensed  milk,  sterilized  milk  and  cream.  Their  daily  consumption 
of  fresh  milk  for  manufacturing  is  about  30,000  gallons.  They  employ  in  all  700 
persons. 

One  factory  also  exists  in  Norway  for  dry  milk  and  another  for  exclusively  ster- 
ilized milk. 

The  export  from  Norway  of  condensed  and  sterilized  milk  during  the  year  1911 
amounted  to  about  44,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $3,000,000.  The  export  from 
Norway  of  dry  milk  in  1914  amounted  to  about  130,000  pounds,  valued  at  $12,800. 

THE  LABOUR  TARIFFS  IN  NORWAY. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  February  report  from  Christiania  (published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  633),  that  in  1916  a  number  of  the  labour  tariffs  expire,  and  that  already 
a  lockout  had  taken  place  in  the  mining  industry.  This  lockout  still  exists  and  .there 
is  at  present  no  prospect  of  an  early  settlement.    Meanwhile  the  work  is  standing  still. 

The  tariffs  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  expire  on  the  15th  of  September  and 
must  be  renewed  before  the  15th  of  May. 

From  the  mills  a  proposal  has  been  made  that  the  tariffs  be  prolonged  for  one 
year  provided  the  labourers  are  given  an  increase  in  their  wages.  Conferences  about 
this  matter  have  lately  been  going  on  and  a  reply  from  the  labourers  is  expected  in 
the  near  future.  The  tariffs  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  involve  about  10,000 
labourers. 

MARKET  FOR  CYCLE  LANTERNS  AND  CYCLE  PUMPS  IN  NORWAY. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  scarcity  of  carbide  lanterns  and  pumps  for  bicycles, 
and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  offer  these  articles  for  delivery  during  the  summer 
or  fall  months  quite  a  considerable  number  probably  could  be  sold.  The  demand  is 
mostly  for  a  good  quality  lantern.  The  tubing  with  nipples  can  be  placed  inside  the 
pump  when  not  in  use,  by  screwing  it  in  from  the  handle-part  of  the  pumps.  The 
pumps  are  nickel-plated.  The  wholesale  price  in  Norway  for  a  12-inch  pump  is  about 
24  cents.   The  duty  is  the  same  as  for  lanterns,  viz.,  7£  cents  per  pound. 

153—2 
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The  whole  pressed,  unsoldered  water-reservoir  in  illustration  2  is  preferred.  Height 
of  entire  lantern  should  be  about  175  millimetres  =  7  inches.  These  lanterns  are  made 
from  brass  and  nickel-plated.  They  have  been  sold  in  Norway  at  wholesale  for  about 
$1  each.    The  duty  is  7£  cents  per  pound. 

AIR  pumps. 

For  cycle  air-pumps  the  following  model  is  the  most  popular : — 


The  length  mostly  used  is  12  inches,  although  15-18  inches,  diameter  |  inch,  is 
also  saleable. 


153— 2£ 
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CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  March  10,  1916. 

CRISIS  IN  CUBA  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
tobacco  into  Great  Britain  has  dealt  a  blow  to  the  already  precarious  condition  of  the 
'Cuban  tobacco  industry. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  local  press  that  no  less  than  10,000  families  will  become 
•destitute  as  a  result  of  the  measure  and  every  plan  has  been  suggested  to  remedy  the 
•evil.  Some  indicated  the  advisability  of  making  an  appeal  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment through  diplomatic  channels  in  order  to  secure  certain  concessions,  but  results 
have  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Others  call  for  a  revision  of  the  Cuban  customs 
tariff  and  at  the  same  time  urge  the  Legislature  to  promote  and  protect  new  industries 
in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  bereaved  cigar  workers.  It  should 
he  cited  in  conjunction  with  the  above  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  prices 
on  practically  every  commodity,  national  or  foreign,  have  increased  out  of  proportion, 
thus  making  the  condition  of  the  poor  almost  desperate. 

For  a  long  time  the  labouring  class  has  clamoured  for  a  tariff  reduction  on  every 
article  that  constitutes  a  necessity  of  life  and  perhaps  the  actual  crisis  will  prompt 
the  Cuban  Legislature  to  take  some  steps  in  this  direction.  In  that  event  it  is  obvious 
that  Canada  would  receive  certain  benefits  in  so  far  as  a  reduction  would  tend  to 
minimize  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  Cuban  Republic. 

CUBAN  FINANCIAL  PROSPERITY. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  situation  of  the  tobacco  industry,  it  should  be  noted 
that  its  effect  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  island  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
insignificant.  Sugar,  and  not  tobacco,  is  what  really  constitutes  the  corner  stone  of 
Cuban  finances  and  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  sugar  trade,  together  with  the  results 
already  achieved  have  given  Cuba  a  push  forward,  financially,  unparalleled  in  its 
history. 

The  estimated  production  of  the  1916  sugar  crop,  according  to  latest  calculations, 
is  figured  at  3,187,000  tons,  while  some  predict  three  and  one-quarter  millions,  relying 
upon  the  favourable  weather  conditions  that  has  prevailed  heretofore. 

Considering  that  the  price  of  this  staple  tends  to  advance  and  that  the  actual 
market  figures  of  4-14  cents  per  pound  is  more  than  double  the  cost  of  production,  a 
good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  enormous  prosperity  the  island  now  enjoys. 

IN   THE   MIDST   OF  PROSPERITY. 

Under  the  above  title,  The  Times  of  Cuba  publishes  an  article  in  its  March  issue 
from  which  the  following  excerpt  is  taken: — 

"  Cuba  is  prosperous  as  she  has  never  been  before.  And  all  indications  are  that 
this  prosperity  will  be  greatly  increased  as  time  goes  on.  We  are  now  gathering  a 
$250,000,000  sugar  crop  and  nature  is  favouring  us  with  ideal  weather  for  it.  Sugar 
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prices  are  hovering  around  a  point  which  is  double  the  cost  of  production.  And  prices 
cannot  possibly  fall  anywhere  near  the  cost  of  production  for  at  least  three  or  iour 
years,  and  probably  not  for  a  decade  or  more,  if  ever.  The  outlook  for  the  sugar 
industry  means  unbounded  prosperity  for  Cuba  where  sugar  is  over  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  exports." 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

The  island  of  Cuba  imports  a  very  large  percentage  of  its  required  commodities. 
Even  such  products  as  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  many  others  that  could  be  produced 
in  Cuba  with  great  success,  are  brought  from  countries  thousands  of  miles  distant  and 
the  imports  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  With  capital  plentiful  the  demand  for 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  increasing  and  great  difficulties  are  experienced 
in  obtaining  supplies.  The  effective  blockade  of  the  British  navy  on  the  commerce  of 
Germany  and  other  belligerent  countries  has  closed  these  important  markets  to  Cuba 
and,  naturally,  the  opportunities  offered  to  Canadian  trade  at  the  present  time  are 
unlimited. 

It  should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  credit  of  Cuban  merchants  is  excellent 
and  as  both  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  have  branches 
throughout  the  island  every  facility  is  available  for  the  proper  handling  of  documents. 


MARKETS  FOR  OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Cuban  manufacturers'  agents  for  the 
names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  office  furniture.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  such  fur- 
niture as  could  compete  with  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  figuring" 
for  the  Cuban  trade  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  enjoy  a  preferential 
tariff  of  25  per  cent.  The  duties  on  American  manufactures  being  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  while  those  from  all  other  countries — including  Canada — is  31-25  per  cent.. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915>  the  total  imports  of  furniture  amounted 
to  $815,234,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $726,472. 


GOOD  OPENINGS  FOR  CHEESE. 

The  imports  of  cheese  into  Cuba  amounted  to  $417,011  according  to  statistics 
covering  trade  for  fiscal  year  1915.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  corresponding 
to  the  previous  year,  $472,439,  a  decline  of  $55,430  is  apparent.  The  distribution  of 
the  cheese  trade  by  countries  for  the  two  years  mentioned  are  given  in  the  trade  returns 
as  follows: — 

Country  of  Origin —  Amount,  1914.    Amount,  1915. 

United  States  

Canada  

Germany  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Spain  

France  

Holland  

Italy  

England  

Norway  

Switzerland  

Canary  Islands  

Total  


f  74,043 

£108,719 

566 

86 

2,117 

936 

4,540 

217 

5,960 

3,328 

3,264 

7,765 

338,796 

280,505 

683 

249 

1,069 

1,334 

169 

37,445 

9,684 

3,739 

4,236 

£472,439 

£417,011 

The  duty  on  cheese  when  imported  from  the  United  States  (preferential  tariff) 
is  $3.90  per  100  kilograms.  When  imported  from  all  other  countries,  including  Can- 
ada— $6.50  per  100  kilograms.    Tare  12  per  cent. 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  Holland  leads  every  other  country  in 
this  trade.    The  quality  that  meets  with  the  greatest  demand  is  the  Gouda,  although. 
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the  Edam  and  Nuadella  are  also  good  sellers.  The  Gouda  cheese  is  usually  packed 
four  in  a  box — each  in  a  separate  compartment.  The  cheese  weighs  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds  and  is  enclosed  in  a  bladder  sometimes  coated  with  paraffin.  The  latest 
quotations  in  the  Produce  Exchange  (wholesale)  is  32  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

Lately  some  factories  in  the  United  States  have  been  making  a  cheese  of  the 
Gouda  type  that  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  Cuban  market,  but  their  produc- 
tion is  very  limited. 

Several  importers  in  Havana  are  anxious  to  know  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
could  prepare  a  cheese  of  the  same  quality  and  description'  of  the  Holland  Gouda  in 
which  case  they  are  prepared  to  handle  large  quantities  for  the  Cuban  market. 

DESKS  IN  DEMAND. 

One  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  roll-top  desks  in  demand,  measures  48  inches  by 
32  inches  by  45  inches.    It  is  made  in  plain  oak  and  retails  at  $34. 

A  flat-top  or  table  desk  measuring  54  inches  by  32  inches  by  30  inches  (oak) 
and  retailing  in  Havana  at  $35  is  also  in  demand. 

Another  desk  is  fitted  with  an  index  compartment  5  by  3;  "Pasquil"  lock 
(closing  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain)  and  private  drawer  or  "  secretaire."  It  mea- 
sures 54  inches  by  34  inches  by  41  inches  and  retails  in  Havana  at  $75  (oak)  and 
$97  (mahogany).  Better  grades  of  roll-top  desks  are  sold  at  from  $100  to  $160 
measuring  up  to  72  inches  by  36  inches  by  45  inches  in  oak  and  mahogany. 

BOOKCASE. 

A  popular  style  of  book-shelf  measures  5  feet  10  inches  high  by  41  inches  wide. 
It  is  made  of  oak  and  retails  at  $18. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  March  10,  1916. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Exports  were  again  very  satisfactory  during  the  month  of  February,  because  with 
only  twenty-nine  days  as  against  thirty-one,  the  aggregate  (£44,865,578)  was  only 
£721,761  short  of  January,  and  obviously  were  it  not  for  this  would  have  considerably 
exceeded  the  total  of  the  record  month  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  comparison  with 
a  year  ago,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  is  no  less  than  £11,878,931. 

The  details  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are : — 

February,  1916.  January,  1916.  February,  1915. 

Imports                                           £  67,348,243  £  74,948,241  £  65,200,472 

Exports                                               36,335,782  36,757,167  26,176,937 

Re-exports                                           8,529,796  8,830,172  6,809,710 


Total   £112,213,821  £120,535,580  £98,187,119 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  will  be  observed  that,  as  there  is  a  decrease  of 
over  £7,500,000  in  the  value  of  the  imports  in  comparison  with  January — although 
they  exhibit  an  increase  of  about  £2,000,000  over  February,  1915 — there  is  a  heavy  and 
welcome  reduction  in  the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the  enormous  growth  in  which  has 
for  some  time  past  created  great  misgiving,  amounting  to  £6,878,237,  in  comparison 
with  January,  and  £9,731,160  with  February  a  year  ago. 

It  seems  probable  that  with  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  a  variety  of 
imports  which  are  now  coming  into  force,  the  position  may  not  only  be  maintained 
but  still  further  improved. 

PARTICULARS  OF  FEBRUARY'S  TRADE. 

Further  particulars  of  the  results  of  February  trading,  in  comparison  with  the 
same  month  in  1915  and  1914,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  summaries,  are  as 
follows,  and  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  considerable  decrease  in 
the  value  of  imports  from  January,  1916,  is  mainly  due  to  a  drop  of  £6,390,442  of 
commodities  included  under  the  heading  "  Food,  drink  and  tobacco,"  while  there  is 
also  a  falling-off  of  nearly  £2,000,000  in  the  value  of  "  Wholly  or  mainly  manufactured 
articles  "  entered : — 

(a)  IMPORTS. 

February,  1916.'   February,  1915.      February,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £28,253,938  £27,983,754  £20,932,870 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   24,674,766  24,317,757  24,547,575 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 

factured  13,930,458  12,718,142  16,300,455 

4.  Miscellaneous   489,081  180,819  272,751 

Total   £67,348,243  £65,200,472  £62,053,651 
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(b)  exports  ( British) . 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  2,199,092  £  1,835,272  £  2,338,723 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   4,885,388  3,568,212  5,672,882 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 

factured  28,104,445  19,975,391  32,450,515 

4.  Miscellaneous   1,146,857  798,062  799,677 


Total   £36,335,782  £26,176,937  £41,261,797 


(c)   RE-EXPORTS   (FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL). 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £1,740,394  £1,761,159  £  1,323,707 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   4,738,968  3,193,270  6,340,061 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 

factured  2,049,461  1,851,476  2,559,513 

4.  Miscellaneous   973  3,805  5,700 


Total   £8,529,796  £6,809,710  £10,228,981 


IMPORTS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  of  the  increased  value  of  imports  over  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  is  provided  by  manufactured  goods,  which  advanced  by  £1,212,316,  and  it 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  exceptional  clearances  of  certain  dutiable  commodities 
which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  affected  by  the  next  budget — notably  cocoa 
and  tobacco — have  considerably  swollen  import  returns  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

EXPORTS. 

Turning  to  exports,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
improvement  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  represented  by  manufactured  goods,  which 
amounts  to  £8,129,054.  The  increase  is  shared  by  almost  all  classes,  but  exceptional 
contributors  are: — 

Increase  Compared  with 
February,  1915. 

Cotton  yarns  and  textile  fabrics   £2,448,690 

Wool  yarns  and  textile  fabrics   1,360,865 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures   1,851,920 

RE-EXPORTS. 

In  the  case  of  re-exports  (i.e.,  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise),  the  increase  is 
practically  wholly  in  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles. 
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INCREASING  PRICES. 

How  large  a  part  the  ever-increasing  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  the  pheno- 
menal cost  of  transportation — for  the  values  of  imports  are  given  c.i.f.  United  King- 
dom— play  in  the  high  import  figures  is  apparent  from  the  following  list,  showing 
quantities  and  values  of  certain  selected  articles  which  have  been  entered,  in  com- 
parison with  February,  1915: — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase  (  +  )  or  Decrease 
(  -  )  per  cent  compared 
with  February,  1015. 

February, 
1915. 

February, 
1916. 

February, 
1915. 

February. 
1916. 

Quantity. 

v  alue. 

£ 

£ 

Bacon  

cwt. 

589  530 

2  1 22  51 4 

A.LJ  lj^  ''It 

9  488  443 

4-  17-9 

Beef,  fresh   

451  RKll 

437  404 

1  252  085 

1  810  804 

Xjt  J  X*7,  OJ1 

_  3 

0 

4-      5  4. 

Butter  

3i>7  202 

991  19*} 

9  520  31  5 

1  008  977 

—  39 

i 

—  32  0 

Margarine  

151  015 

191  259 

3H8.574 

568  991 

+  26 

g 

Cheese  

196  157 

155  138 

7NO  834 

733  3*6 

-  20 

tj 

—    0  •  O 

Coffee  

142  560 

151271 

491  512 

49o' 038 

a  O 

1 
1 

—    J  a  <) 

ton. 

4  576 

5' 721 

108  95* 

248  <-75 

+  25 

n 

+  128 '4 

Wheat  

cwt. 

5  178  100 

0  455  100 

3  389' 020 

4  662  445 

4-  24 

4-  37-8 

915  041 

783  loO 

000  QfiH 

009  030 

-  14 

4 

-  5'4 

Barlev  

ii 

729,' 800 

1  070  OOO 

33S.077 

636,755 

+  47 

8 

I      QU  •  O 

Oats  

1  005  000 

1  1  *i*<  700 

500  5m 

O40  49S 

+  5 

8 

4-   14  0 

3  735  Q0O 

9  94^  i»O0 

1  400  71  7 

1  100  105 

-  39 

9 

—  184 

Raw  cotton  

ctals. 

3,182,1*8 

2,164,628 

7,135,837 

7,720,758 

-  31 

9 

+  8-1 

Eggs  gt.  hunds. 

862,860 

545, 5*4 

44  >,443 

317,461 

-  36 

7 

-  29  3 

Flax   

ton. 

3,62(5 

1,696 

340,0  6 

201 '398 

-  53 

2 

-  40  7 

9,289 

12,131 

349,817 

515,969 

+  30 

5 

+  47-4 

Hides  

cwt. 

139,668 

72,018 

604,554 

368,554 

-  48 

4 

-  39  0 

Iron  and  steel  

ton. 

48,853 

62,239 

419,152 

770,105 

+  27 

4 

+  837 

Jute  

29,036 

22,198 

523,485 

618,600 

-  25 

8 

4-  18  1 

cwt. 

234,304 

156,489 

649,267 

461,916 

-  33 

2 

-  28  8 

Leather   

156,442 

54,744 

1,487,03 

619,266 

-  65 

0 

-  58  3 

Meat  (preserved 

otherwise  than  by 

salting)     

155,822 

67,197 

849,482 

342,526 

-  56 

8 

-  59  6 

Mutton,  fresh  

396,084 

32-2,273 

1,023, 6S2 

1,042,561 

-  18 

6 

+  18 

Petroleum  

gal. 

54,674,988 

33,133,500 

920,724 

1,021,805 

-  39 

3 

+  10-2 

Rubber .  .... 

ctals. 

140,103 

108,875 

1,475,706 

1,521,673 

-  22 

2 

+    3  1 

Seeds-flax  or  linseed. 

qr. 

124,745 

145,662 

314,949 

539,377 

+  16 

7 

+  71-2 

Sugar,  refined  

cwt. 

1,336,530 

354,808 

1,572,175 

480,253 

-  73 

4 

-  69  0 

o  raw  

1,620,678 

1,061,137 

1,655,257 

1,637,609 

+  2 

4 

-    1  0 

Tea  

ik 

29,180,763 

19,824,6H 

1,160,399 

904,681 

-  32 

0 

-  22  0 

Tin  

ton. 

3,496 

938 

568,952 

166,311 

-  78 

1 

-  70  7 

Wood,     hewn  and 

sawn  

load. 

292.024 

286,354 

960. 9QB 

1,366,772 

-  1 

9 

+  42-2 

Wool  

lb. 

122,582,125 

75.995,223 

5,553,513 

4,112,623 

-  38 

0 

-  25  9 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  from  Canada,  as  compared  with 
February,  1915,  are: — 


Imports  from  Canada  of : 

February,  1916. 

February,  1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

cwts. 

£ 

cwts. 



£ 

Wheat    

1,062,800 

791,461 

856,700 

580,907 

2  IK,  000 

205,328 

218,600 

174,482 

Barley  

60,200 

34,910 

14,500 

6,559 

Oats  

104,700 

59,039 

62,700 

33,983 

69,680 

291,706 

85,377 

304,710 

Hams                                                                    . . 

6,700 

27,425 

18,137 
938 

64,098 

8 

50 

5,315 

25,699 

120,147 

25,805 

90,506 

Eggs  (Gt.  Hnds)  

47,104 

33, 140 

(g.h.)16,221 

13,501 

Canned  Salmon   ... 

37,782 

101,928 

24,728 

108,849 

Wood  (Sawn  or  Split:  Fir)  loads  

17,480 

102,294 

21,371 

84,369 

Wood  (Sawn  or  Split,  Planed  or  Dressed,  unenumer- 

ated) loads  

677 

4,079 

1,356 

4,050 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lilhgow.) 

Glasgow,  March  10,  1916. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRADE  EXTENSION. 

Letters  have  been  recently  sent  to  many  of  the  principal  business  firms  in  Glasgow 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  export  trade 
of  Canada  to  Scotland  after  the  war,  especially  in  manufactured  and  partly  manu- 
factured articles.  A  number  of  prominent  business  men  have  also  been  interviewed, 
and  their  opinions  are  given  as  expressed. 

The  change  in  the  sentiment  of  this  country  is  most  marked,  and  without  excep- 
tion the  opinion  is  that  a  great  opportunity  for  Canada  will  present  itself  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  provided  the  requirements  of  this  market  are  closely  studied  and 
its  wants  supplied  at  a  reasonable  price. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  yet  in  sight,  evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  Great  Britain  is  already  beginning  to  anticipate  the  end.  She  is  setting 
her  house  in  order  so  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  when  hostilities  cease,  to  assume 
immediately  life  under  the  new  conditions  which  must  necessarily  come  into  being 
with  the  advent  of  peace.  For  generations  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  British 
Isles  has  moved  on  conservative  lines,  but  the  great  European  conflagration  has  dis- 
organized completely  all  the  old  traditions  and  customs,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  pre-war  conditions  will  ever  be  resumed. 

EXIT  OF  GERMAN  TRADE. 

In  past  years  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Germany  and 
Austria  was  great  and  expanding.    In  the  future,  relations  with  the  Teuton  will  be 
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strained  to  a  point  which  will  probably  permit  of  only  the  most  meagre  exchange  of 
commerce.  The  altered  circumstances  will  necessitate  the  rearrangement  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  in  the  reshuffle  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  overseas  dominions 
will  find  the  opportunity  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial era. 

OUTLOOK  SURVEYED. 

It  is  yet  much  too  early  to  single  out  to  the  fullest  extent  branches  of  trade  that 
might  be  cultivated  between  this  country  and  Canada,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  be 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  situation  and  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  trade 
expansion  by  discussing  the  manner  in  which  this  may  best  be  brought  about. 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  SUPREMACY. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  centuries  and  now 
that  Canada  has  been  offered  the  chance  of  entering  the  field  of  international  com- 
merce on  a  large  scale,  it  might  be  wise  for  her  to  study  the  methods  which  have  made 
Great  Britain  the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the  world,  and  adopt  them  with  profit. 

HOW   CANADA   IS  SITUATED. 

The  three  main  factors  responsible  for  the  trade  supremacy  of  Britain  are  her 
natural  resources,  her  geographical  position  and  her  large  mercantile  marine.  It  is 
true  that  Canada  is  not  so  favourably  situated  as  regards  her  geographical  position, 
but  her  natural  resources,  although  of  a  different  nature,  are  equally  great,  while  the 
ships  of  Britain  are  at  her  disposal. 

BRITISH  MARKETS. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  Great  Britain  is  first  and  foremost  a  manufac- 
turing country.  While  this  is  certainly  true  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  ot  that 
a  very  large  part  of  her  trade  consists  not  in  manufacturing  but  in  distributing  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries.  In  other  words  Britain  from  her  geographical  posi- 
tion has  become  the  "  middleman  "  for  the  world.  She  has  the  necessary  ships  and 
wherever  she  finds  a  country  developing  its  resources  she  is  quick  to  offer  facilities  to 
bring  these  to  her  shores  and  to  redistribute  them  over  the  world.  In  the  past  Ger- 
many sent  large  quantities  of  merchandise  and  manufactures  to  Great  Britain,  but  as 
the  importation  of  these  goods  will  probably  in  the  future  be  limited,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  Britain  to  find  substitutes,  and  in  this  lies  the  opportunity  of  Canada.  In 
short  if  Canada  will  produce  the  goods  Britain  will  find  the  ultimate  market  for  them. 

COLONIAL   EXPANSION   OF  TRADE. 

While  it  is  true  that  commercial  people  in  Britain  anticipate  a  great  expansion 
in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore  the  many 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way,  and  if  the  expansion  that  is  hoped  for  is  to  take  place 
both  Britain  and  the  overseas  dominions  will  require  to  alter  drastically  many  of  their 
present  methods  of  doing  business. 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 

In  this  country  it  is  believed  that  the  war  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  activity 
extending  to  say  about  five  years,  but  after  the  wastage  has  been  made  good  the  pros- 
pects point  to  a  long  term  of  lean  years.  But  in  the  period  of  activity  that  will  imme- 
diately follow  the  war  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  establish  herself. 
She  has  already  shown  that  she  is  capable  of  manufacturing  war  material  on  a  large 
scale,  and  it  only  requires  development  along  the  same  lines  to  enable  her  to  take  a 
foremost  place  in  rebuilding  Europe. 
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CAPITAL   AND  LABOUR. 

Both  Britain  and  Canada  after  the  war  will  be  faced  with  certain  difficulties  which 
to  some  extent  will  retard  trade  development,  namely,  scarcity  of  labour  and  capital. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  however,  it  is  believed  that  when  the  armies  have  been  demo- 
bilized great  numbers  of  men  will  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  as  these  men  will  be 
physically  the  cream  of  the  old  country  their  translation  will  go  far  to  solve  the  labour 
problem  of  the  Dominion.  The  question  of  capital  will  probably  be  more  vital  than 
that  of  labour.  In  the  past  Canada  has  received  most  of  her  loans  from  this  country, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  Britain  will  be  in  a  position  for  a  long  time  to  send  money  out- 
side of  her  borders. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TARIFFS. 

While  capital  and  labour  will  enter  largely  into  the  expansion  of  trade  between 
Britain  and  Canada,  the  problem  on  which  the  whole  of  the  possibilities  hinges  is 
tariffs,  and  until  that  problem  is  solved  there  is  little  hope  that  great  development 
can  take  place — much  as  it  is  desired.  The  question  of  tariffs  in  the  past  was  mainly 
one  of  party  politics,  but  it  is  no  longer  that.  All  parties  here  are  united  in  desiring 
that  measures  should  now  be  taken  to  encourage  overseas  trade  with  the  dominions 
and  colonies  by  making  it  possible  for  their  goods  to  be  imported  at  a  price  that  will 
compete  favourably  with  those  of  foreign  make. 

BOX-SHOOKS   AND   SMALL   WOODEN  WARE . 

Box-shooks  and  small  woodenware  were  formerly  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Russia  in  large  quantities,  and  at  present  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  and  dimensions  and  particulars  of  box-shooks 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
In  one  instance  the  importer  stated  that  he  would  prefer  purchasing  box-shooks 
from  Canada  even  at  a  slightly  increased  cost. 

Cheap  brush  blocks  and  handles  are  in  strong  demand,  very  plain  finish.  Samples 
of  same  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

BENTWOOD  FURNITURE. 

Formerly  a  large  quantity  of  bentwood  furniture  was  imported  from  Austria, 
and  there  is  at  present,  and  will  be  in  the  future  a  good  market  here  for  plain  sub- 
stantial furniture  of  this  description.  The  dealers  state  that  furniture  of  Canadian 
manufacture  is  too  ornamental.  And  that  a  class  of  furniture  is  largely  in  demand 
by  people  who  want  a  cheap  and  durable  article,  plain  and  substantially  finished. 

SMALL  WOODEN  MERCHANDISE  BOXES. 

These  were  formerly  imported  from  Germany,  and  the  price  delivered  here  was 
so  small  that  British  competition  was  practically  killed.  They  are  made  up  in  nests, 
six  boxes  in  a  nest ;  dimensions  as  follow : — 


No.  Long.  Wide.  Deep. 

1   11    x  1|    x  1 

2   2|    x  11    x  1 

3   21    x  2      x  1| 

'.  4   :  .  ':*/  3      x  2|  .'Jj 

5.                           .  .  .'   31    x  2|    x  11 


There  are  also  many  other  varieties:  Jewellery,  postal,  folder,  spectacle,  watch, 
pencil,  and  scent-bottle  boxes.    Measurements  given  are  inside. 
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MAGNESITE. 


Magnesite  was  largely  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greece  and 
India,  and  in  a  refined  state  from  Germany.  A  large  importing  firm  here  having 
expert  knowledge  advises  that  a  very  superior  quality  is  obtainable  in  British  Colum- 
bia. The  pre-war  price  and  present  quotations  are  given  below,  in  all  cases  c.i.f. 
Glasgow : — 

Per  ton. 

Raw,  used  for  Epsom  Salts —  £     s.  d. 

Pre-War  price  -  •  2      0  0 

Present  price   5    10  0 

Lump,  Calcined ;  used  for  making  Magnesite  Bricks,  Blast  Furnace 
Linings,  etc. — 

Pre-War  price   3    17  fi 

Present  price..   ..   6    18  0 

Ground,  Calcined  ;  used  for  Furnace  Linings,  Acid  Resisting  Stoneware 
and  JointlessT'Stone  Flooring.  Fine  Magnesite  Chemicals  are 
also  made  from  this — 

Pre-War  price   4    10  0 

Present  price.  .   .-   7    10  0 


STRAWBOARD,  ETC. 

This  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  another  report,  but  inquiries  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  strawboard,  cardboard  and  heavy  grades  of  paper  are  being  received,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a  -great  opportunity  presents  itself  for  Canadian  manufacturers  if  they 
are  able  to  supply  the  large  and  increasing  demands  not  only  at  present  but  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  this  class  of  goods  stocks  on  hand  are  very  light  and  that  the  demand 
will  be  abnormal  when  these  restrictions  are  removed.  If,  then,  Canada  can  furnish 
the  necessary  supplies  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dominion  will  receive  the  first  con- 
sideration. If,  however,  the  British  importer  is  obliged  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
old  sources  there  will  be  more  difficulty  in  Canadian  manufacturers  securing  a  per- 
manent footing  in  this  market. 
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FRENCH  RECONSTRUCTION  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris  has  forwarded  to 
the  Department  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  General  Association  of  Municipal 
Hygeniests  and  Technicians  of  France  with  regard  to  the' Reconstruction  Exposition 
to  be  held  from  May  to  August  in  the  "  Jeu  de  Paume  "  building  in  the  Tuilieries, 
Paris.  This  association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  reconstruction  of  destroyed  towns  and  villages,  to  plan  public 
edifices  and  dwelling  houses,  to  provide  materials  of  construction  and  secure  sources 
of  supplies.  It  appeared  therefore  to  the  association  that  an  exhibition  embodying 
the  indispensable  elements  for  preparing  and  accelerating  these  reconstructions  would 
be  of  value  and  they  are  accordingly  attempting  its  organization. 

PROGRAMME. 

The  programme  reproduced  herewith  is  composed  of  four  groups  divided  into 
twelve  principal  classes: — 

RECONSTRUCTION  EXPOSITION. 

^Esthetics  and  Hygiene.1 

Reconstruction  of  destroyed  towns  and  villages — Extension  and  arrangements  of  towns 
and  villages — Public  edifices — Dwelling-house — Rural  and  industrial  construc- 
tions— Materials  and  methods  of  construction — Arrangement  of  the  interior  of 
the  dwelling-house — Legislation. 

general  classification. 

Group  I. — Arrangement  of  Towns  and  Villages. 

Class  1. — Reconstruction  of  destroyed  towns  and  villages — 

Plans  of  the  destroyed  localities;  views,  photographs,  statements,  sketches,  etc. 

Provisional  installations. 
Plans  of  reconstruction,  complete  and  partial  plans,  utilization  and  amelioration 

of  the  parts  remaining. 

Class  2. — Plans  for  the  extension  and  arrangement  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
Plans  of  towns  and  villages  (ancient  and  modern). 
Types  of  arrangement,  distribution  in  zones,  quarters,  etc. 

Workmen's  cities,  industrial  cities,  garden  cities,  villas,  squares,  free  spaces,  parks 

and  promenades,  play  grounds. 
Regulating  plans,  extension  plans,  suppression  of  fortified  inclosures,  acquisition 

of  ground,  appropriation  and  utilization,  tracing  new  thoroughfares,  reserves. 

Class  3. — Public  thoroughfares  and  promenades — 

Thoroughfares  for  great  and  small  traffic,  characters,  direction,  width,  speciliza- 
tion. 

Places,  squares,  sites  appropriate  to  various  public  uses,  and  plantations. 
Promenades,  gardens,  parks,  playgrounds  and  sports  grounds,  open  spaces,  wooded 
reserves. 

i  In  addition  to  the  juries  of  their  classes,  exhibitors  shall  be  subject  to  the  judgment  ot 
the  special  juries  on  aesthetics  and  hygiene. 
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Establishment  of  roadways  and  pavements,  systems  of  covering*,  method  of  main- 
tenance, cleaning,  sweeping  and  watering. 
Subterranean  canalizations,  sewers,  water  pipes,  gas  pipes,  electric  cables,  etc. 
Public  lighting. 
Public  transportation. 

Class  4. — Appearance  of  the  town — 
Aesthetics  of  the  town. 
Arrangement  of  sites,  views,  and  outlooks. 
Decorative  arrangements. 
Rendering  effective  of  landscapes  and  edifices. 
Preservation  of  monuments,  local  styles,  archaeological  souvenirs. 
Photographs,  statements,  sketches,  etc. 

Class  5. — Improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

Measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  before  reconstruction. 
Urban,  rural,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Drinking  water;  protection  of  water,  filtration,  cleansing,  sterilization. 
Industrial  water :  special  treatment. 
Conduction  and  distribution  of  water. 

Residuary  waters :  collection  and  evacuation  of  residuary  waters  of  public  thor- 
oughfares, of  the  houses,  of  factories,  etc. 
Treatment,  cleansing,  and  utilization. 

Solid  detritus,  collection,  transportation  and  utilization  of  household  rubbish  and 

industrial  residues. 
Emptying,  removal,  and  treatment. 

General  systems  of  distribution  of  heat,  light,  and  power. 

Sanitary  services,  bureaux  of  hygiene,  inspection,  and  laboratories  public  relief, 
dispensaries,  disinfection,  etc. 

Group  II. — Public  edifices — Dwelling-houses — Rural  and  industrial  constructions. 

Class  6. — Public  edifices — 

Public  monuments  and  palaces. 

Buildings  of  public  service,  mayors'  offices,  various  administrations. 
Sanitary  establishments,  public  charity  (or  assistance)  establishments,  and  teach- 
ing establishments. 
Baths-douches. 

Covered  and  open  markets,  docks,  slaughter-houses,  refrigerating  factories,  cold 

storage. 
Military  establishments. 

Exterior  and  interior  arrangements  of  the  edifices. 
Provisional  buildings. 

Class  7. — Dwellings. 

Section  (a).  The  modern  house,  houses  with  numerous  dwellings,  tenement  houses, 
individual  houses,  cheap  houses  (constructed  and  furnished  types). 

Section  (b).  Water  distribution,  improvement  of  drinking  water  (filtres,  steril- 
izers, etc).  Hydropathic  apparatus.  Evacuation  of  waste  water,  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  condition,  water-closets. 

Section  (c).  Electric  lighting  and  distribution  of  power,  electric  canalization, 
telephones,  etc. 

Section  (d).  Heating  and  ventilation,  kitchen  installations,  kitchen  apparatus, 

dust  aspirators  and  filtres,  vacuum  cleaners. 
Section  (e).  Central  heating  (air,  water,  steam). 
Section  (/).  Applications  of  fixtures  for  gas  lighting. 
Section  (g).  Provisional  dwelling  places  (temporary  houses). 
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Class  8. — Rural  and  industrial  constructions — 

The  model  farm  and  its  dependencies  (constructed  and  furnished  types),  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  services. 
Dwelling-house,  distribution  of  water. 

Barns,  stables,  cow-houses,  sheep-pens,  pig-styes,  wells ;  manure  disposal,  solid  and 
liquid. 

Mechanical  agricultural  installations. 

Dairies,  butter-making  plants,  cheese-making  plants,  distilleries,  etc. 
Evacuation  and  cleansing  of  dirty  water. 
Agricultural  industries,  and  co-operative  organizations, 
Industrial  constructions  in  town  and  country  (factory  buildings). 
Hangars  and  constructions  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  provisional  shelters, 
portable  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Group  III. — Materials  for  and  Methods  of  Construction — Interior  Arrangements 

of  the  Dwelling-house. 

Class  9. — Materials  for  and  methods  of  construction — 

Section  (a).  Materials  and  supplies  employed  in  the  building  trades,  digging,  and 
masonry,  iron  girders  and  wooden  girders,  locks,  plumbing  and  piping,  car- 
pentry, chimney  making,  painting  and  glass  work,  etc. 

Section  (h).  Natural  and  artificial  materials,  stones,  bricks,  tiles,  woods  and  irons, 
mixtures,  flooring  with  tiles  or  bricks,  wood  (parquetry),  floors  and  various 
coverings. 

Section  (c).  Various  methods  of  construction. 
Materials  for  and  methods  of  rapid  construction. 

Class  10. — Interior  installation  of  the  dwelling  place — 

Section  (a).  Fixed  and  movable  decoration  of  the  dwelling  place. 

Section  (b).  Furniture  industries,  furniture  and  furnishings. 

Section  (c).  Types  of  healthy  lodging-houses  and  rooms.    "The  guest  room." 

Group  IV. — Legislation — Principles  and  Applications  of  Rural  and  Urban  Economics. 

Class  11. — Comparative  legislation  and  regulations — 

French  laws  and  regulations. 

Foreign  laws  and  regulations. 
Class  12. — Means  of  realization  of  plans  of  arrangement,  extension  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  cities. 

Various  systems  applied  abroad. 

Methods  applicable  in  France,  various  studies  and  plans. 
Re-uniting  various  separate  units  of  land. 
Syndicate  associations,  co-operative  organizations,  etc. 
Private  societies,  communal  syndicates. 

Regulations  concerning  the  construction  of  cities 'and  villages. 
Special  technical  instruction. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SECTION. 

A  special  American  section  has  been  formed  and  Mr.  Roy  states  that  it  is  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  every  kind 
of  building  material  to  participate  in  this  exposition.  The  director  of  the  North 
American  section  in  a  special  memorandum  presents  the  following  information 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  exposition: — 
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MEMORANDUM. 


The  habitations  of  35,000,000  of  people  are  more  or  less  damaged  or  destroyed 
and  everything  must  be  replaced.  The  highways  are  destroyed,  the  streets  of  cities 
are  destroyed,  all  the  public  service  systems,  such  as  water,  sewerage,  gas  light,  elec- 
tric light  have  been  destroyed,  factories,  dwellings,  farms,  everything.  The  labourers 
need  every  kind  of  tools  and  implements  by  the  millions,  used  in  building  and  refur- 
nishing these  institutions. 

Furthermore,  the  neutral  countries  have  been  in  the  habit  "of  buying  from  coun- 
tries now  engaged  in  war,  and  their  markets  are  entirely  bare.  These  countries  find 
themselves  not  independent,  and  each  one  is  seeking  to  make  it  so.  Hence  they  all 
want  to  get  vast  quantities  of  up-to-date  machinery  to  manufacture  the  things  they 
formerly  have  gotten  from  the  countries  now  at  war.  It  will  require  the  full  cajoa- 
city  of  all  the  American  factories,  for  many  years  to  meet  these  needs,  provided  they 
exhibit  samples  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  buyers.  North  American  goods  are  more 
popular  in  Europe  than  any  other,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  them. 

Orders  will  cover  practically  every  kind  of  machinery  made,  from  agricultural 
implements  to  the  smallest  kind  of  tool,  hardware  and  spinning  machinery — necessary 
machinery  to  be  used,  in  every  industry  in  France — the  amount  of  these  purchases 
will  no  doubt  run  into  the  billions. 

Practically  everything,  except  things  to  eat  or  wear  are  desired  in  this  exposi- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  the  demand  and  the  readiness  with  which  good's  offered  are  taken, 
let  me  say  that  we  are  already  asked  to  make  prices  and  submit  samples  for  the 
restoration  of  one  city  which  will  cost  150,000,000  francs,  another  250,000,000  francs, 
another  600,000,000  francs. 

The  North  American  agent  of  a  portable  house  showed  us  merely  the  picture 
of  the  houses  he  represented,  and  he  is  asked  to  furnish  prices  at  once  for  1,000 
houses  completely  furnished,  in  every  part  ready  to  live  in.  A  roofing  company  sends 
us  a  small  sample  and  400,000  square  metres  are  immediately  ordered — another 
1,000,000  square  metres  and  still  another  the  same. 

'We  therefore  request  the  North  American  manufacturers  to  send  to  the  exposi- 
tion office,  by  express,  not  by  parcel  post,  liberal  samples  of  what  they  have  to  sell, 
and  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly  presented,  through  the  right  channel,  to 
the  right  people  for  immediate  orders  and  in.  all  cases  send  prices,  terms  and  the 
commission  allowed  agents  for  making  these  sales  and  state  possible  deliveries. 
The  prices  charged  for  space  are  as  follows: — ■ 

Pavilion  exhibits   80  francs  per  square  metre. 


And  in  the  North  American  section  the  expenses  of  which  were  not  provided  for 
in  the  original  financing,  1  per  cent  on  the  sale  contracts  made  during  the  exposi- 
tion will  be  charged. 

The  exhibits  will  be  admitted  free  from  all  duties  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  French  Consul  at  the  port  of  shipment  to  so  stamp  the  goods  on  their 
departure. 

This  will  not  be  a  "  show,"  it  will  be  anxious  buyers  from  all  over  Europe,  here 
ready  with  their  money  to  buy  your  goods  if  they  are  satisfied  with  them. 


Applications  for  admission  at  the  exposition  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Admin- 
istration of  the  Eenting  of  Space  and  Locations,"  16  Rue  Taitbout  16,  Paris.  A 
reprint  of  the  general  regulations  together  with  application  form  for  admission  may 
be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-202'8.) 


Isolated  exhibits 
Outdoor  exhibits 


4  0 
10 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
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FISH  REFRIGERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has  forwarded  the  -i^tpart- 
ment  a  copy  of  a  report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  showing 
the  results  of  experiments  recently  conducted  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  process  of  fish 
preservation  invented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Henderson.  As  the  provision  of  continuous  and 
adequate  refrigeration  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  placing  of  Cana- 
dian frozen  fish  on  the  British  market,  the  following  extracts  from  the  above  men- 
tioned report  will  be  of  interest : — 

Henderson's  fish  preserving  process.. 

The  fish  treated  by  the  Henderson  process  on  the  8th  and  9th  February,  consisted 
of  haddock,  cod,  plaice  and  sprats  received  from  Billingsgate  Market,  freshly  caught 
whiting,  plaice,  rays,  etc.,  from  Folkestone  and  rainbow  trout  from  the  Surrey  Trout 
Farm,  Shottermill,  Haslemere.  The  fish  were  stored  without  ice  or  other  preserva- 
tives in  a  room  at  the  offices  of  the  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Board  at  43  Parliament 
street,  S.W.,  and  were  examined  and  sampled  as  food  on  successive  days.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  was  not  unduly  high  nor  particularly  low  for  the  time  of  year, 
varying  from  47°  0'  F.  to  52°  0'  F.  in  the  daytime,  but  the  conditions  with  regard 
to  ventilation  would  compare  unfavourably  with  those  obtaining  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial transport  or  storage  of  fish. 

All  the  fish  remained  in  unquestionably  excellent  condition  for  four  days,  and 
some  cod  and  haddock  eaten  after  eight  days  of  storage  were  found  to  be  in  a  good 
state.  As  there  was  some  difference  in  freshness  between  the  various  kinds  of  fish 
before  treatment,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  precise  distinction  between  them  as  to 
their  keeping  qualities  afterwards.  The  cod  and  haddock  kept  best,  apparently  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  maintained  their  low  temperature  for  the  longest  time  in 
virtue  of  their  greater  bulk,  but  the  sprats  remained  in  excellent  condition  for  five 
days. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  cod,  haddock  and  sprats  were  obtained 
in  the  open  market  at  Billingsgate,  without  special  arrangement  for  securing  unusual 
freshness. 

The  result  of  the  test  goes  to  show  that  fish  that  is  initially  sound  will  remain  in 
good  edible  condition  for  at  least  four  days  after  treatment  by  this  process  under 
average  English  winter  climatic  conditions. 

The  liquid  used  in  the  tanks  was  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  a  solution  of 
common  salt  with  a  very  minute  and  quite  innocuous  quantity  of  a  volatile  re-agent, 
namely,  -005  and  -001  per  cent  in  the  first  and  second  tank,  respectively.  This 
re-agent  was  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  determined  in  small  samples  of 
the  fish.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  plant  used  in  these  tests  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  large  quantities  of  fish. 

An  increase  in  size  of  the  plant  might  render  the  process  more  economical,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  introduce  new  practical  difficulties. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  there  appear  to  be  no  grounds  for  doubting  the 
claims  of  the  inventor  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Additional  data  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  Henderson  process  may  be  exam- 
ined at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1741.) 
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AUSTRALIAN  OPENING  FOR  PAPER. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  of  a  large  Melbourne  concern  who  are  anxious 
to  obtain  an  agency  of  a  Canadian  company  desiring  to  do  an  export  paper  business 
in  Australia.  The  correspondent  states  that  at  present  there  is  almost  a  paper  famine 
in  Melbourne  and  that  the  Australian  paper  market  generally  is  bare  of  all  classes  of 
paper  as  Sweden  has  recently  prohibited  the  exports  of  wood-pulp,  and  Great  Britain 
the  exports  of  paper.  The  following  list  of  prices  for  various  kinds  of  paper  are  those 
now  quoted  in  the  Australian  market.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  are 
slightly  inflated  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stocks  which  now  exists : — 


Open.  Bulk. 

News  Paper —  Pence.  Pence. 

Scandinavian   3  33 

(Under  double  demy  28)   3|  3J 

American  and  Canadian   34  3 

Printing — 

No.  3  magazine  grade   4  33 

(Under  double  demy  30)   44  4 

No.  3  machine  finish   43  4£ 

No.  1  superfine   5  43 

(Under  double  demy  30)   54  5 

No.  1  calendar  superfine   43  4 h 

Imitation  art  (white)   5  43 

(tinted)   5g  5g 

Antique  printing,  Nos.  1  and  2   51  5| 

Tinted  printings,  glazed  and  unglazed   44  4 

Nos.  2  and  3  coated  art   5 \  54 

Peerless   6|  51 

Illustrations   7  6i 

Tinted  illustrated   6J  64 

Printing  Paper  (sizes  dealt  with)  — 

Double  Royal   40  and  25 

Medium   36  23 

Demy   35  22| 

"      Crown   30  20 

Quad   30  40 

Cream  Writing — 

Average  wholesale  selling  cost   6i  6 

T.  S.  Writings  ,  .  8  7i 

Tinted  writings   63  6i 

10|  83 

Azure  laid  book  paper   b'3  61 

\  h  I 

Banks   5|  54 

Tinted  banks  and  bonds   73  74 

Writing  Papers  (sizes  dealt  with)  — 

Imperial   30  and  22 

Super  Royal   27  194 

Royal.  .  .   24  19| 

Ledger,  medium   22  171 

Writing   23  18 

Large  post   21  16£ 

Small  post   19  154 

Demy   20  15| 

Foolscap   163  134 

1£  sheet     243  134 

"       IS      "   .•  v,  ..  ...  .....  t,        224  134 

Paste  Boards  (weights  standardized) —  s.   d.  s.  d. 

3  sheet  22  lb   9    0  9  3 

4  "     28   "  .  .   12    3  11  8 

5  "     35    "   15     4  "  14  7 

6  "     42    "   18     4  17  6 

7  "     49    "   21     5  20  5 

8  "     56    "   24     6  23  4 

9  "     63    "   27    7  26  3 

10      "     70    "   30    7  29  2 


The  name  and  address  of  the  Melbourne  house  making  the  inquiry  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer 
File  No.  A-1246.) 
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REVIEW  OF  LYONS  FAIR. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  623  stated  under  the  above  caption  that  an  institution  similar 
to  the  Leipzig  Fair  was  to  be  held  at  Lyons,  France,  from  March  1  to  March  15  under 
the  patronage  of,  the  French  President  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
The  fair  was  to  be  open  to  all  manufacturers  save  those  of  enemy  countries  and 
was  not  to  be  an  exhibition  but  was  to  consist  of  real  stores  independent  of  one 
another  where  each  merchant  would  exhibit  his  samples  and  receive  visitors  who 
might  become  customers.  Reviewing  this  fair  in  a  communication  to  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  for  Canada  at  Paris, 
intimates  that  more  than  800  manufacturers'  salesmen  were  brought  together 
although  the  organizers  modestly  discounted  the  participation  of  300.  France,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Canada,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  represented  by  a 
variety  of  products  comprising  the  principal  branches  of  industrial  activity.  The 
installation  of  hundreds  of  small  booths  intended  to  receive  the  samples  of  the  various 
industries  was  made  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Rhone.  This  original  and  picturesque 
oroganization  offered  a  most  charming  setting  for  the  holding  of  the  fair. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION. 

Some  Canadian  manufacturers  were  represented,  one  or  two  of  them  securing 
orders.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  states  Mr.  Roy,  that  all  Canadian  manufac- 
turers who  desire  to  export  their  products  to  France  should  prepare  to  take  an  active 
part  in  these  fairs,  which  in  the  future  will  probably  be  held  annually.  The  Lyons 
Fair  was  not  what  the  public  was  accustomed  to  visit,  viz.,  a  general  exhibition  of 
all  world  products.  It  was  more  of  a  showroom  where  sellers  from  abroad  and  from 
home  brought  samples  of  the  products  which  they  had  for  sale  and  where  their  repre- 
sentatives were  authorized  to  quote  prices  and  take  orders.  Mr.  Roy  was  informed 
that  large  orders  were  given  this  year. 

It  is  advised  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  early  make  preparations  for 
participating  in  the  Lyons  Fair  next  year,  particulars  of  which  will  be  supplied  as 
soon  as  the  committee  at  Lyons  furnish  the  necessary  information.  There  are  diffi- 
culties to  be  anticipated,  e.g.,  the  securing  of  tonnage  and  the  transmission  of  samples 
in  good  time,  which  cannot  be  surmounted  unless  preparations  are  carried  out  long 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Roy  states  in  conclusion  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  splendid 
organization  of  the  fair  and  the  importance  that  it  may  assume  for  foreign  exporters 
who  desire  to  introduce  their  products  on  the  European  markets.  Apart  from  economic 
considerations  the  personal  dealings  which  Canadian  manufacturers  would  neces- 
sarily carry  on  each  year  with  European  manufacturers  would  result  in  an  exchange 
of  views  of  mutual  interest  and  would  especially  establish  Franco-Canadian  bonds 
of  friendship  of  great  international  value. 

It  appears  highly  desirable  therefore  that  Canada  should  be  represented  in  a 
movement  which  will  not  only  express  sympathy  with  France  but  which  may  develop 
interests  of  the  most  important  character.  The  power  of  Germany  is  based  upon  her 
industry  and  export  and  the  defence  of  civilization  will  be  on  industrial  lines  after 
the  war  is  over. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnifched  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  8,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   98/  102/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,   97/  101/ 

London   98/  100/ 

Glasgow  ,    101/  102/ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   87/  92/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool    84/  90/  „ 

London                                                                   ...  86/  92/ 

Glasgow   ,   90/  91/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  %     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  79/  t. 

London   -  -  n 

Glasgow     -  -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   87/  91/  „ 

London   86/  91/  H 

Glasgow   -  -  „ 

Butter  (none  quoted.) 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  11,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  . ,    


Fresh  Meat — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt . 

Mutton   m 

Pork  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  ■ 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  ,   m 

Beef     it 


Hams   „  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter     

Margarine.  

Cheese    

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums    

n  cream  

it  condensed    

preserved,  other  kinds  


Gt.  Hnd. 


Eggs 

Poultry      , . . . .  Value  £ 

Game   ;   u 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   h 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  i 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   n 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


27 


198,551 
101,496 
6,392 

30,078 


173,427 
797 
34,225 
4,118 

5,028 
25,272 


98,600 
27,064 
39,578 


30,154 
568 
237,598 
37,248 
1,836 

4,157 
53,848 


1,649,500 
342,600 
288,700 
769,000 
23,537 
47,940 
1,007,100 


69,945 


16 

5,575 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  following  extracts  which  were  reproduced  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  from  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate  (Buenos"  Aires)  on  the  com- 
mercial position  of  Argentina  during  1915,  should  be  of  interest  and  are  therefore 
published  herewith : — 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Economically  considered,  the  year  1915,  in  spite  of  (indeed  to  a  great  extent 
because  of)  the  abnormal  international  situation,  has  been  a  good  one  for  Argentina 
as  a  nation  and  a  bad  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  finances.  It  has  been 
a  good  one  for  the  nation  because  Argentine  cereals,  meat,  hides,  skins,  etc.,  have 
been  abundant,  and  have  fetched  prices  very  much  higher  than  those  which  would 
have  ruled  under  peace  conditions ;  also  because  imports  have  declined  to  a  very  low 
level  owing  to  restrictions  on  export  in  the  countries  which  formerly  supplied  the 
bulk  of  Argentina's  necessities  and  luxuries,  and  owing  to  the  elimination  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  from  the  list  of  exporting  countries;  also,  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  economy  which  has  been  engendered  by  the  pre-war  crisis 
in  Argentina  following  a  period  of  speculation  in  real  estate. 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

The  year  1914  achieved  a  record  in  commercial  failures  with  total  liabilities  of 
429,742,052  pesos  gold.  The  corresponding  amount  for  1915  is  178,526,790  pesos.  The 
decrease  can  be  ascribed  to  a  healthier  general  trading  position,  and  this  healthier 
position  in  turn  can  be  assumed  to  be  in  part  the  result  of  the  wholesale  purging  in 
1914,  and  in  part  owing  to  improved  conditions  of  credit.  A  proportion  (and  a  rapidly 
increasing  one)  of  the  deficit  in  European  sources  of  supply  has  been  and  is  being 
made  up  by  the  United  States. 

REVENUE. 

In  a  country  which  depends  for  the  bulk  of  its  State  revenue  on  import  taxes,  the 
practice  of  deliberate  economy  by  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  must  inevitably  be 
reflected  seriously  in  diminished  income  to  the  State.  Now,  however,  that  the  local 
crisis  is  practically  over  and  the  purchasing  of  imports  might  be  expected  to  revert 
towards  the  normal,  the  sources  of  supply  are  restricted.  The  facts  that  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Austria  are  shut  off  entirely,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Italy  are  giving  a  natural  and  necessary  preference  to  munitions  output,  entail  a 
certain  amount  of  enforced  economy  on  Argentina,  which  even  the  United  States  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  relieve.  Notwithstanding  important  economies  introduced  in 
the  last  Budget  Laws,  a  big  deficit  has  to  be  faced  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  two 
years.  During  1915,  recourse  was  had  both  to  foreign  and  internal  loans,  and,  as  the 
reaction  in  customs  and  other  revenues  does  not  yet  show  signs  of  meeting  even  half- 
way the  reduced  governmental  expenditure,  recourse  to  one  or  both  of  these  expedients 
is  inevitable  again  in  1916. 

NORTH   AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  1915  as  regards  Argentina 
has  been  the  notable  advance  made  in  the  country  by  North  American  finance  and 
commerce.  The  indications  moreover  are  that  this  advance  is  only  an  insignificant 
prelude  to  what  is  yet  to  follow.  Even  before  the  war  tentative  efforts  were  being 
made  by  United  States  bankers  and  merchants  to  get  a  share  of  South  American 
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business  in  general  and  that  of  Argentina  in  particular.  Their  opportunity  came  with 
the  war.  The  opening  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  first  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  followed  by  branches  of  the  same  bank  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
and  elsewhere,  has  coincided  with— indeed  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
success  of — the  North  American  commercial  activity  in  South  America. 

Turning  to  concrete  evidence  of  increasing  North  American  activity  in  Argen- 
tina, the  official  statistics  of  Argentina  show  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  of  nearly  9,000,000  pesos  gold. 
The  comparative  figures  are  28,747,582  pesos  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1914,  and 
37,724,846  pesos  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  This  increase  may  not  seem 
colossal,  but  it  occurred  during  a  period  when  imports  were  being  deliberately  or  neces- 
sarily restricted  and  during  which  imports  into  Argentina  from  all  the  principal 
European  nations  registered  important  declines.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  in  Buenos  Aires  has  already  taken  part  in  several  loans  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic,  the  first  a  year  ago  and  the  last  in  December,  1915. 

BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  ARGENTINA. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  the  foregoing  that  British  trade  with  Argentina 
has  come  to  anything  like  a  halt.  Very  far  from  it.  The  latest  statistical  returns 
available  (for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915)  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  still 
headed,  with  a  very  long  lead,  the  lists  both  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Argen- 
tina the  respective  values  being  51,165,461  pesos  and  129,633,240  pesos  respectively, 
the  former  figure  representing  a  decrease  of  26,796,965  pesos  and  the  latter  an  increase 
of  56,013,521  pesos  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1914.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  still  holds  the  lead  in  Argentine  foreign  trade. 
Representatives  and  agents  of  British  firms  in  Argentina  at  the  present  time  are 
naturally  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  getting  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  as  the  data  above  quoted  show,  the  difficulty  is  so  far  only  relative.  This  pre- 
eminence demonstrates  the  enormous  vitality  of  British  industries  and  justifies  the 
hope  that  when  peace  conditions  again  rule,  the  ground  lost  owing  to  the  war  will  be 
quickly  recovered.  There  are  still  many  British  manufactures  for  which  any  sub- 
stitute is  a  poor  one.  Some  credit  even  in  these  heroic  days  must  be  given  to  those 
who  are  keeping  the  British  merchant  flag  flying  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  to  be  in  worthy  custody  in  Argentina. 

FRENCH  IN  ARGENTINA. 

A  French  commercial  mission  visited  South  America  in  April  and  May  of  last 
year,  spending  over  a  month  in  Argentina.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  tangible 
results  can  already  be  attributed  to  their  intelligent  labours  and  more  are  certain  to 
follow  in  due  course. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Public  works  continued  to  be  on  a  greatly  diminished  scale  during  1915  owing  to 
shortage  of  capital.  The  railway  companies  all  cut  down  expenditure  under  this  head- 
ing to  the  indispensable  minimum,  and  the  National  and  Provincial  Governments  did 
likewise. 

AGRICULTURE. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture,  1915  ranks  with  Argentina's  best  years. 
Cereal  exports  for  the  year  were:  wheat,  2,448,724  tons  (also  107,079  tons  of  flour); 
maize,  4,331,311  tons;  linseed,  995,090  tons;  oats,  591,212  tons. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1916. 

Without  going  too  far  into  the  realm  of  prophecy,  the  opinion  is  ventured  that 
1916  will  be  a  year  of  continued  and  augmented  prosperity  for  Argentina.    There  is 
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every  prospect  of  a  very  good  harvest,  following  on  last  year's  good  one.  Money  is 
plentiful  owing  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  grain  and  cattle,  and  is  likely  to  become 
still  more  plentiful.  The  commercial  atmosphere  has  been  purified  by  the  failures  of 
the  past  two  years.  Public  and  private  economy  has  been  imposed  in  a  country  where 
its  exercise  had  previously  been  very  rare.  There  are  indications  of  more  intelligent 
application  to  home  industries  by  Argentine  nationals  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  intensive  rural  exploitation,  but  also  in  industrial  manufactures.  Some  out- 
let must  be  found  for  the  large  accumulations  of  money  lying  in  the  banks  as  well  as 
in  the  custody  of  individual  owners.  The  shortage  of  oversea  shipping  causes  justi- 
fiable apprehension  and  may  result  in  some  shrinkage  of  the  present  harvest's  value, 
but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  much,  if  any,  of  Argentina's  exportable  cereal  production 
will  eventually  be  left  on  her  hands. 
Peso  gold  —  4s.  at  par. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Commissioner 
D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne. 
These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Par- 
ticulars of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at 
Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus:— 

No.  29,718— May  31,  1916— Transformers  with  terminal  and  fuse 

bases  as  may  be  ordered  in  a  period  of  five  years. 
No.  29,938 — June  7,  1916 — Fifteen  tons  Yorkshire  iron  as  specified. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 
From  San  Francisco,  May  2 ;  due  Melbourne  May  24,  1916. 
From  Vancouver,  May  10;  due  Melbourne  June  3,  1916. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FARM  IMPLEMENT  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  writer  witnessed  the  operation  of  a  two-bottom  gang  plough  of  American 
manufacture,  near  Flores,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  land  in  which  it  was 
working  was  a  worn-out  patch  of  alfalfa.  The  ground  had  been  softened  by  recent 
rains  and  was  in  good  condition  for  ploughing.  There  were  in  the  field  a  great  many- 
weeds,  however,  and  the  forward  bottom  of  the  plough  had  a  tendency  to  chock  at 
times.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plough  was  rather  short-beamed  and  the 
front  furrow  wheel  was  placed  too  close  to  the  front  bottom.  The  rear  wheel  was  set 
to  run  in  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  and  the  farmer,  not  being  an  expert  at  this  line  of 
work,  had  the  horses  hitched  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  considerable  side 
draught.  The  plough  was  cutting  to  a  depth  of  about  7  inches,  and  the  dirt  rising  high 
on  the  mouldboard  caused  the  plough  to  swing  over  against  the  furrow  wall.  The  rear 
landslide  thus  rubbed  on  the  furrow  wall  and  increased  the  draught,  and  the  farmer 
was  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  implement.  Had  the  manufacturer  constructed 
the  rear  wheel  so  as  to  permit  it  to  run  in  the  corner  of  the  furrow,  thereby  keeping 
the  landslide  away  from  the  furrow  wall  and  reducing  the  friction  and  draught,  this 
difficulty  would  have  been  eliminated.  Unless  this  fault  in  the  plough  is  remedied,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  keep  the  trade  of  this  particular  farmer 
or  to  gain  that  of  his  friends. 

At  an  agricultural  school  just  outside  of  Buenos  Aires  a  demonstration  was  given 
of  the  Bull  tractor  attached  to  a  two-bottom  automatic-lift  light  tractor  plough  of 
American  make.  The  engine  and  plough  did  very  fair  work  in  a  rough,  worn-out 
alfalfa  field.  This  engine,  on  account  of  its  size,  is  something  new  in  this  country, 
but  it  pulled  the  28-inch  two-bottom  plough  with  ease.  It  did  not  overheat,  although 
the  day  was  almost  suffocating,  nor  was  there  any  other  engine  trouble.  The  plough, 
although  it  did  very  good  work,  might  be  improved  upon  by  changing  the  mouldboard 
to  a  quicker  turning  stubble  bottom.  The  present  mouldboard  carries  the  soil  too  far 
back  and  does  not  turn  it  quickly  enough.  There  was  some  complaint  on  account  of 
the  low  construction  of  the  front  end  of  the  plough.  The  present  type  works  very 
nicely  in  new  land  and  in  stubble,  but  does  not  have  sufficient  clearance  under  the 
beams  and  lifting  mechanism  to  do  good  work  in  cornstalks.  This  machine  has  about 
8  horse-power  at  the  drawbar  and  pulls  two  14-inch  bottoms.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
implement  men  who  have  seen  demonstrations  of  this  tractor  and  plough  that  a 
machine  having  not  less  than  15  horse-power  at  the  drawbar  and  capable  of  pulling 
three  14-inch  bottoms  will  find  a  much  greater  sale  in  Argentina  than  the  present 
machine.  The  farmers  of  Argentina  desire  a  tractor  that  may  be  utilized  for  operat- 
ing corn  shellers  and  small  threshers  as  well  as  for  ploughing,  which  requires  an 
engine  that  is  capable  of  developing  at  least  15  horse-power  on  the  drawbar. 

A  visit  to  the  larger  houses  of  Buenos  Aires  carrying  agricultural  machinery 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  had  disposed  of  their  entire  stock  of  harvesting  machinery, 
except  a  few  unimportant  shipments  which  arrived  too  late  for  use  this  year.  Importers 
of  American  threshing  machinery  have  nearly  sold  out  of  large  machines  and  entirely 
out  of  small  units. 

Plough  sales  have  commenced  (January  20),  and  several  houses  report  that  they 
have  sold  from  five  to  six  times  as  many  during  the  first  twenty  days  of  January 
than  during  the  entire  month  of  January,  1915.  Some  concerns  claim  they  have  sold 
more  ploughs  during  January  of  this  year  than  during  both  January  and  February 
of  last  year. 
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Recently  I  was  present  at  the  trial  of  a  new  8-foot  grain  binder  sent  to  Argen- 
tina by  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  implement  manufacturing  firms  of  the  United 
States.  The  binder  was  started  in  heavy  "  Barletta  "  wheat  which  had  been  planted 
in  very  rough  ground  that  had  been  poorly  ploughed.  The  surface  of  the  soil  was 
very  loose,  and  as  the  field  was  quite  hilly  some  trouble  was  expected.  It  was  thought 
that  the  loose  soil  would  not  be  firm  enough  to  permit  the  bull  wheel  to  operate  without 
slipping.  This  expected  trouble  proved  to  be  unfounded,  as  the  machine  tied  every 
bundle  without  a  hitch.  Farmers  who  had  heard  that  a  new  machine  was  being  tried 
out,  and  had-  come  to  see  its  construction  and  work,  all  expressed  themselves  as  being 
highly  satisfied  with  the  demonstration.  The  regular  8-foot  binder  supplied  to  the 
trade  in  the  United  States  could  be  sold  in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  and  it  would 
also  be  worth  while  for  manufacturers  to  build  a  12-foot  header  and  combined  12-foot 
header  and  binder,  constructed  along  the  same  lines  as  their  8-foot  machine.  It  might  be 
well  to  provide  for  a  different  type  of  lug  or  cleat  on  the  bull  wheel  for  work  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  though  a  special  wheel  to  meet  this  condition  has  probably  already  been 
made.  A  set  of  transport  trucks  was  sent  with  this  binder,  but  such  trucks  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  this  country.  Holdings,  as  a  rule,  are  very  extensive,  and  if 
the  farmer  wants  to  take  his  binder  from  one  field  to  another  he  usually  takes  down 
a  part  of  the  fences  as  he  comes  to  them  and  goes  across  the  fields. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  this  time  7,730,000  sheep  in  the  Rio  Negro  Ter- 
ritory of  Argentina.  Hundreds  of  portable  shearing  outfits,  mounted  on  steel  trucks 
and  operated  by  gasoline  engines,  are  required  for  shearing  these  sheep.  Formerly 
a  very  large  majority  of  these  outfits  came  from  England,  but  of  late  years  Ameri- 
can machinery  of  this  class  has  been  sold  extensively. 

I  rode  out  into  the  country  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  where  I  found  a  field  of 
very  fine  alfalfa  which  was  being  cut.  The  owner  of  the  place  takes  the  green  alfalfa 
from  the  field  and  stacks  it  without  giving  it  a  chance  to  cure.  When  the  stack  is 
finished  fresh  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet  is  carefully  placed  on  top  of  the 
stack.  The  weight  of  the  earth  gradually  caused  the  alfalfa  to  settle  in  a  compact 
mass  by  forcing  all  the  air  out  of  the  stack.  Thus  a  natural  silo  is  formed,  where  I 
am  told,  the  alfalfa  keeps  splendidly  as  long  as  three  or  four  years.  Naturally  the 
alfalfa  around  the  outside  edge  of  the  stack,  and  into  it  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
foot,  spoils,  but  the  remainder  supplies  a  quantity  of  fresh  green  hay  at  any  time 
it  may  be  wanted.  The  farmers  have  been  using  rudely  constructed  sleds  to  drag 
the  alfalfa  from  the  field  to  the  stack,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  induce  them 
to  use  hay  racks  and  hay  loaders,  and  some  thirty  of  these  hay  loaders  will  be  brought 
down  by  one  of  the  importing  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  for  trial  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires  next  season.  As  this  simple  method  of  providing  green  hay  becomes 
more  generally  known  and  is  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  ought  to  open 
a  market  for  some  type  of  hay  loader  which  will  handle  green  alfalfa. — (United 
States  Special  Agent,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  CHINA. 

It  is  becoming  generally  acknowledged  that  a  wonderfully  attractive  field  for 
British  commercial  enterprise  is  being  offered  in  the  Far  East.  The  traditionalism 
that  the  Chinaman  is  totally  indifferent  to  anything  outside  the  borders  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  is  being  rather  discounted  by  the  recent  trend  of  events.  It  has  been 
customary  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  most  conservative  nation,  and  one  quite  content 
to  allow  the  old  primitive  order  of  things  to  continue.  The  true  facts  are  that  the 
tentative  adoption  of  Western  products  and  methods  has  had  a  stimulating  influence 
on  Chinese  commercial  life,  and  although  existing  only  in  a  limited  measure  at  the 
present,  there  is  a  keen  and  pressing  demand  that  this  empire  of  400,000,000  shall 
establish  itself  on  a  more  independent  economic  basis.  Japanese  and  American  com- 
mercial houses  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  here  is  a  new  field  for  exploitation ;  the 
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Germans  were  long  ago  exercising  their  power  of  "  peaceful  penetration  " ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  abundant  scope  should  not  be  found  by  British  manufacturers  for 
the  development  of  a  growing  and  profitable  connection  with  China.  A  close  study 
of  the  economic  position  of  the  country  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  machinery  of  all  descriptions,  but  more  particularly  for 
machinery  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  small  volume  of  trade  in  the  latter  class 
is  surprising  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  China  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
country.  The  total  importations  of  agricultural  machinery  in  1912  only  amounted  to 
61,727  taels.  In  the  following  year  the  figure  was  113,000  taels,  but  1914  witnessed  a 
substantial  reduction  to  53,394  taels.  (A  tael  equals  about  2s.  9-jd.)  Nearly  all  the 
above  was  imported  into  the  Harbin  district  of  Northern  Manchuria,  where  there  is 
extensive  wheat  and  bean-producing  territory  of  a  character  which  will  lend  itself  to 
the  application  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  extent  of  the  area  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  that  Manchuria  has  an  estimated  population  of  12,000,000  to 
15,000,000  people,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 
There  should,  says  an  official  report,  be  a  ready  market  for  such  implements  and 
machinery  as  light  ploughs,  disc  and  other  harrows,  cultivators,  corn  shellers,  and  in 
a  limited  degree,  mowers  and  reapers.  British  manufacturers  would  undoubtedly  find, 
if  they  addressed  themselves  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  a 
hitherto  untapped  source  of  custom.  Time  brings  changes,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  is  now  rapidly 
disappearing.  Labour  is  annually  rising  in  price,  and  the  past  ten  years  have  wit- 
nessed an  increase  in  its  cost  of  no  less  than  100  per  cent.  The  newer  generation  are 
not  content  with  old  methods,  and  time  is  becoming  valuable,  even  in  China.  Primi- 
tive methods  of  manufacture  are  found  to  be  displaced,  and  the  present  general  use  of 
steam  and  electricity  as  a  motive  power  will  have  a  natural  sequence  in  their  employ- 
ment to  drive  machinery.  The  Chinese  Government  and  people  are  alive  to  the  fore- 
shadowed industrial  revolution,  and  it  behooves  British  manufacturers  to  acquire  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  country.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Hose,  C.I.E.,  Assistant 
British  Commercial  Attache  in  China,  this  will  only  be  obtained  by  persistency  and 
thorough-going  methods.  Direct  representation  is  to  be  desired  through  an  agent  con- 
versant with  Chinese  methods  of  business.  The  return  will  be  adequate  and  compen- 
sating, for,  says  Mr.  Hose,  once  the  initial  opening  has  been  made,  repeat  orders  follow 
automatically  if  satisfaction  is  given. — (Implement  Machinery  Review.) 

BRITISH  MARKET  FOR  CORDAGE. 

There  appears  to  be  in  Liverpool  a  good  demand  for  ropes  and  twines,  the  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  which  have  heretofore  been  purchased  from  British  manufacturers. 
Now,  however,  deliveries  are  slow,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  firm  in  a  position  accurately 
to  judge  the  situation,  there  is  every  promise  of  a  good  market  for  American  cordage 
here  if  the  prices  quoted  are  reasonable  and  prompt  deliveries  assured.  One-pound 
cotton,  jute,  and  hemp  ball  twine  of  small  size  is  in  especial  demand. — (United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

MANCHURIAN  TRADE. 

In  commenting  on  the  trade  aspects  and  commercial  possibilities  of  Manchuria, 
the  salient  features  are  the  undoubted  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  vitality  of  its  native  trade,  which  have  combined  to  maintain  its  steady 
development  in  the  face  of  such  formidable  economic  obstacles  as  debased  currency, 
limited  banking  facilities,  and  lawlessness  in  the  rural  districts.  The  land  offers  a 
good  return  for  labour,  and,  consequently,  attracts  a  steady  flow  of  the  desirable  class 
of  sturdy,  thrifty,  and  industrious  immigrants  from  Shantung  and  elsewhere.  With 
increasing  development,  it  is  hoped  that  economic  obstacles  will  in  time  be  surmounted. 
New  country  is  gradually  opening  up  in  the  west,  the  possibilities  of  the  rich  agricul- 
tural region  to  the  northeast  of  Mukden  are  also  becoming  increasingly  appreciated, 
and,  with  the  completion  of  projected  railways,  there  is  prospect  of  early  development 
in  Manchuria  and  increased  prosperity  and  buying  power  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Apart  from  the  extensive  mineral  and  industrial  enterprises  initiated  and 
exploited  on  a  growing  scale  by  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  and  other 
Japanese  concerns,  every  effort  is  being  made  by  Japanese  traders  and  their  energetic 
and  ubiquitous  Chinese  speaking  representatives  to  absorb  the  growing  demand  for 
imports,  and,  in  addition  to  banking  facilities  and  vigorous  official  backing  and  pro- 
tection, they  possess  a  formidable  advantage  over  British  competitors  in  the  facilities 
available  to  them  for  importing  cotton  and  other  non-bulky  goods  by  the  Chosen- 
Antung  route  from  Japan.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  facilities  are  equally  open  to 
Manchester  goods  merchants  and  other  British  traders,  but  they  are  substantially 
offset  in  the  latter's  case  by  the  necessity  involved  of  shipping  by  the  roundabout  route 
via  Japan,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  time  in  transit  and  extra  handling. 

Although  the  Japanese,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  possess  advantages  in  trad- 
ing with  Manchuria,  many  of  these  are  likewise  available  to  others,  and — given  co- 
operation between  British  merchants,  manufacturers  and  banks,  and  the  energetic 
support  of  consular  officials — there  is  no  reason,  says  the  Journal,  why  British  traders 
should  not  acquire  and  retain  a  fairer  share  of  Manchuria's  commerce.  They  must 
be  prepared,  however,  to  put  in  hard  work  with  possibly  small  initial  returns,  to  study 
the  native  requirements,  and  steadily  to  canvass  the  country  personally  or  by  means 
of  reliable  British  travelling  representatives  equipped  with  the  essential  sound  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  language,  in  order  to  deal  direct  with  the  native  purchaser. 
An  example  of  the  efficacy  of  these  methods  is  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  oil  and 
tobacco  companies. 

The  above  remarks  apply  not  only  to  South  and  Central  Manclruria,  but  also  to 
the  North.  The  increasing  possibilities  of  import  into,  and  export  from  these  regions, 
via  Vladivostok  and  Nicolaievsk  also  merit  the  close  attention  and  study  of  British 
traders. — {British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  Shanghai.) 

THE  EXPORTS  OF  JAPANESE  RICE. 

A  sharp  expansion  in  the  export  of  domestic  rice  is  going  on  quite  unchecked, 
formerly  not  only  was  the  export  very  small  but  the  import  of  foreign  rice  was  steadily 
increased,  partly  because  the  crop  in  this  country  was  far  short  of  the  normal  con- 
sumption and  partly  on  account  of  the  comparatively  high  plane  on  which  Japanese 
rice  stood  under  the  protection  of  a  high  tariff,  but  now  the  price  having  been  brought 
down  to  a  reasonable  basis  because  of  the  bumper  crops  for  two  successive  years  an 
ever-increasing  demand  from  Europe  for  the  armies  is  readily  met,  thus  creating  a 
new  record  in  the  trade. 

According  to  the  official  returns  just  published  the  total  volume  of  rice  exported 
during  last  year  was  1,577,689  piculs  valued  at  9,676,969  yen,  which  figures  show  an 
increase  by  956,884  piculs  in  the  value  on  the  previous  year.  How  large  the  extent  of 
the  expansion  for  the  year  is  may  be  seen  when  the  year's  figures  are  compared  with 
the  preceding  years,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Trade  in  rice  for  the  past  three  years: — 


Volume.  Value. 
Years.  Picul.  Ten. 

1913   485,718  4,372,679 

1914   620,895  4,974,108 

1915   1,577,889  9,676,969 


In  part  the  sharp  increase  for  the  past  year  is  attributable  to  the  Government 
effort  to  realize  the  stock  bought  up  during  the  previous  year  for  the  purpose  of  appre- 
ciating rice  prices  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  agrarian  interests. 

Among  those  countries  which  took  Japanese  rice  during  the  past  year  are  China, 
Kwantung  Province,  Russia,  England,  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Hawaii, 
and  some  other  countries,  and  their  share  in  the  sharply  increased  shipments  is 
invariably  seen  to  increase,  but  the  United  States  and  England  are  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  all  for  their  increased  purchase,  being  followed  by  Russia. — {The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Journal,  Yokohama.) 
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RUSSIAN   FUR  MARKET. 

The  export  trade  in  Russian  furs  has  stopped  for  the  present.  Since  October  a 
considerable  amount  of  fur  goods  has  accumulated  at  Archangel  waiting  for  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  to  be  forwarded  to  England  and  the  United  States,  where  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  Russian  furs.  The  importation  of  dressed  and  dyec}*furs  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  has  also  stopped  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  such  goods  through  Sweden. 

The  central  fur  market  at  Moscow  is  very  quiet  at  present,  and  the  number  of 
transactions  is  limited.  From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  purchasers  with  foreign 
coin  at  their  disposal,  the  prices  of  the  Russian  market  (at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange)  are  most  advantageous,  but  the  difficulties  of  transportation  seem,  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  insurmountable,  particularly  in  view  of  the  obstacles  to  parcel-post 
shipments  from  Vladivostok  to  the  United  States  via  Japan. 

The  course  of  the  coming  Irbit  fair  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
conditions  on  which  furs  can  be  transported  abroad;  if  there  is  no  positive  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  it  is  supposed  here  that  there  will  be  an  inevitable  decrease  in 
prices,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  of  furs  at  the  fair  will  be  large. 

There  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  karakul  skins,  both  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  for  the  United  States,  France,  and  Sweden.  There  are  hardly  any  first-class 
skins  left  on  the  market,  and  it  must  be  noted  as  an  exceptional  circumstance  that 
approximately  three-fourth  of  the  entire  crop  was  sold  in  Russia  itself.  There  was  a 
lively  demand  for  squirrel;  this  fur  was  largely  bought  for  the  requirements  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  by  speculators,  who  expect  to  sell  it  later  in  the  United  States  at  high  prices. 
— (Journal  of  Russian- American  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

CUBAN  RAILWAYS  AND  SUGAR  TRADE. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Cuban  railways  and  sugar  trade  have  been  forwarded 
the  Department,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Commercial  Representative  of  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick  in  Cuba. 

Cuba,  with  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  has  2,300  miles  of  railways  devoted  to 
ordinary  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Of  this  mileage  the  Western  Railway  has  147 
miles,  the  United  Railways  of  Havana  730  miles,  the  Cuban  Central  341  miles,  and  the 
Cuba  Railroad,  commonly  known  as  the  VanHonie  Railway,  has  602  miles.  The  roadbed 
and  equipment  of  these  four  larger  railways  are  first-class  in  every  respect,  and 
passenger  service  for  comfort  and  regularity  compares  favourably  with  most  northern 
railways.  The  passenger  traffic  is  divided  into  two  classes,  first  aim  third.  First- 
class  fares  range  about  four  cents  a  mile  and  third-class  about  two  cents  a  mile. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  passenger  traffic  on  Cuban  railways  is  third-class. 

"  The  Cuban  Railway,"  which  was  built  by  Canadian  capital,  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  Cuba,  opening  up  large  sections  of  country  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island,  which  up  to  that  time  were  without  railway  communication.  This  section 
includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  island  and  the  advance  in  agriculture 
in  this  part  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  marvellous. 

Besides  the  railway,  the  company  own  about  300,000  acres  of  land  in  Cuba; 
many  town  sites,  including  the  terminal  city  of  Antilla,  sugar  mills  in  the  provinces 
of  Camaguey  and  Oriente,  and  up-to-date  hotels  in  Camaguey,  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  other  cities. 

Cuba  also  has  over  5,000  miles  of  railways  owned  and  operated  by  the  different 
sugar  mills.  For  the  most  part  they  are  narrow  gauge.  These  railways  are  well 
graded,  laid  with  wood  ties,  steel  rails,  ballasted  with  gravel,  equipped  with 
locomotives  and  box  cars  and  are  used  to  bring  the  cane  from  outlying  points  to  the 
sugar  mills,  and  carry  the  sugar  from  the  mill  to  points  of  shipment,  either  to 
some  seaport,  or  shipping  point  on  some  railroad.  One  of  these  sugar  mills  owns 
and  operates  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway,  employing  thirty-two  locomotives 
for  the  transportation  of  cane  and  sugar. 
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Since  the  grinding  of  the  1916  crop  has  commenced,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  price  from  3-75  cents  in  December  to  4-30  cents  in  March.  This  is  a 
record  price  for  Cuban  sugar,  but  even  at  this  high  price  sales  have  been  very  large 
the  last  few  weeks.  In  the  week  ending  March  18,  New  York  dealers  bought  over 
600,000  sacks  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  the  production  and  exportation  of  sugar  up  to  March 
18  of  1915  and  1916  :— 


Total  Production  to  March  18 —  Tons. 

1916   1,497,511 

1915   1,064,494 

Exportation  to  March  18 — 

1916   875,600 

1915   611,378 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES  FOB  ARGENTINA. 

The  imports  of  iron  water-closets  into  Argentina  in  1913  amounted  to  8,150 
pounds  in  weight,  of  which  the  Netherlands  supplied  6,039,  Germany  1,550,  and  the 
United  States  561  pounds.  In  1914  the  total  imports  were  96,857  pounds,  and  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1915  they  were  69,948  pounds. 

The  imports  of  porcelain  and  enamelled  water-closets  are  given  in  the  number  of 
units,  and  in  1913  totalled  53,776,  supplied  by  the  following  countries:  Great  Britain, 
52,157;  Germany,  769;  United  States,  562;  France,  236;  Belgium,  40,  and  Italy,  2. 
In  1914  there  were  28,559  closets  imported,  and  19,955  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1915. 

The  imports  of  water  tanks  for  closets  are  combined  with  the  imports  of  iron 
tanks  for  all  sanitary  flushing  purposes.  The  total  imports  in  1913  amounted  to 
1,948,911  pounds  in  weight,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  1,931,559,  Germany  12,190, 
and  the  United  States  3,617  pounds.  In  1914  there  were  950,612  pounds  of  iron  tanks 
imported  and  776,311  pounds  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1915. 

No  separate  statistics  are  given  relative  to  the  imports  of  wooden  closet  seats, 
although  importers  state  that  these  come  in  more  or  less  the  same  proportion  from  the 
countries  from  which  the  closets  are  imported.  Prices  paid  for  wooden  seats  by 
importers  in  this  city  are  unobtainable,  several  firms  approached  declining  to  give  this 
information.  However,  the  average  prices  at  which  wooden  seats  are  sold  are:  Made 
of  cedar,  ordinary  type,  single  cover,  $4  Argentine  paper  ($1-698  United  States  cur- 
rency) ;  the  same,  with  double  cover,  $5.50  Argentine  paper  ($2-'335  United  States 
currency) ;  made  of  ash  or  oak,  $10  Argentine  paper  ($4-246  United  States  currency)  ; 
round  seats  with  hinges,  made  of  cedar  with  double  cover,  $9  ($3-821  United  States 
currency).  The  same,  made  of  ash  or  oak,  $10.50  Argentine  paper  ($4-468  United 
States  currency). — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN    THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  March  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  high 
level  of  employment  was  fully  maintained  in  February,  and  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed among  the  trade  union  members  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  by  the  depart- 
ment. Owing  to  the  number  of  male  workers  now  in  the  forces,  the  labour  require- 
ments are  not  being  met,  and  special  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  increase  the  number 
of  women  workers  both  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Employment  in  the  coal  mining  industry  continued  very  good;  at  shale  mines  it 
was  also  very  good ;  at  iron  and  lead  mines  it  continued  good ;  and  in  tin  mines,  fair. 
In  the  quarrying  industry  employment  was  fair  on  the  whole,  except  at  slate  quarries, 
where  it  remained  quiet. 

In  the  pig  iron  industry  employment  continued  good,  though  increasingly  ham- 
pered by  shortages  of  labour  and  raw  materials.  At  iron  and  steel  works  employment 
continued  very  good,  and  much  overtime  was  worked.  The  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure,  with  much  overtime  and  an 
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unsatisfied  demand  for  labour.  The  tinplate  and  steel  sheet  trades  laboured  under 
shortage  of  material  and  transport  difficulties,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades 
continued  active,  and  much  overtime  was  worked,  especially  in  the  brass-working, 
sheet  metal  working,  and  cutlery  trades. 

In  the  cotton  trade  the  shortage  of  labour  became  still  more  acute,  while  employ- 
ment remained  fairly  good  in  the  spinning  sections,  and  somewhat  irregular  in  the 
weaving  department.  Much  activity  prevailed  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  employment 
was  better  than  a  month  ago;  in  the  worsted  trade  it  continued  good;  in  both  indus- 
tries an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  to  increase  the  substitution  of  women  for  men 
who  have  joined  the  forces.  Employment  remained  active  in  the  hosiery  irade,  and 
good  in  the  jute  trade.  In  the  linen  industry,  employment,  though  still  quiet  in 
Ireland,  showed  some  improvement;  in  Scotland  it  continued  good.  In  the  bleaching 
trade  employment  continued  fair;  in  the  dyeing  industry  it  continued  good;  with 
calico  printers  it  was  irregular  in  England  and  fair  in  Scotland.  Employment  was 
good  in  the  lace  trade,  and  fairly  good  in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  remained  very  active,  and  the  shortage  of  labour  became 
more  acute.  Employment  in  the  leather  trades  showed  an  improvement,  and  overtime 
was  worked  in  certain  districts.  The  bespoke  tailoring  showed  a  seasonal  improve- 
ment, but  employment  was  still  slack;  in  the  ready-made  branch  it  was  fairly  good. 
In  millinery  and  with  retail  dressmaking  firms  in  London  employment  continued  fair; 
with  court  and  private  dressmakers  it  was  slack.  Employment  continued  good  in  the 
corset  trade,  and  fairly  good  generally  in  the  wholesale  mantle,  costume,  and  blouse 
trades;  in  the  shirt  and  collar  and  felt  hat  trades  it  was  fairly  good,  but  in  the  silk 
hat  trade  it  continued  bad,  with  much  short  time. 

In  the  building  trades  employment  remained  quiet  on  private  work;  many  work- 
people have  gone  to  other  trades,  but  those  remaining  were  well  employed,  mainly  on 
Government  work,  and  the  percentage  unemployed  remained  small.  Brickworks 
showed  some  decline,  partly  owing  to  bad  weather  conditions;  in  the  cement  trade 
employment  also  showed  some  falling  off  but  was  still  good.  Employment  in  the  fur- 
nishing trades  continued  fairly  good;  in  the  woodworking  trades  it  was  good  on  the 
whole. 

In  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  employment  improved,  and  was  good;  in 
the  paper  trades  it  continued  good.  A  shortage  of  labour  was  reported  in  all  three 
trades. 

The  glass  trade  continued  well  employed;  the  pottery  trade  showed  a  slight 
improvement,  and  employment  was  good  generally.  The  food  preparation  trades 
suffered  from  a  shortage  of  male  and  female  labour,  and  of  raw  materials,  also  from 
difficulties  of  transport,  but  employment  continued  to  be  very  good.  In  agriculture 
unsettled  weather  hindered  work  on  the  land,  and  thus  minimized  to  some  extent  the 
effects  of  the  general  shortage  of  labour. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  continued  good  generally.  The  supply  of  seamen 
for  mercantile  ships  was  reported  to  be  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

Compared  with  the  good  conditions  of  February,  1915,  employment  showed  a 
marked  improvement  in  all  the  chief  industries. — {The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  March  31,  19;  6. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 



Bushels. 

464,406 
40,607 
137,061 

70,955 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
G.P.R  

Bushels. 

5,142,368 
1,243,502 
1,784,602 
1,415,867 
1,554,244 
3,764,244 
1,653,984 
1,071,300 
1,355,850 

5,329,310 
233,817 
2,020,108 
2,447,386 

Bushels. 

1,168,681 
319,980 
555,168 
141,912 
274,642 

1,760,743 
459,803 
292,804 
471,813 

2,501,615 
162,708 

1,060,111 
974,311 

rSusnels. 

Bushels. 

7,075,455 
1,710,728 
2,683,719 
1,628,734 
2,014,212 
5,778,008 
2,298,058 
1,445,982 
1,883,620 

8,408,508 
622,387 
3,300,021 
3,421,697 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

106,639 
206,888 

G.  T.  Pacific  

44,548 
148,183 
184,271 
55,881 
55,957 

472,756 
25,550 
127,372 

140,778 
104,838 

25,997 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  :  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  . . 

104,827 
200,312 
92,430 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..,  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevator.1- 

29,316,582 

10,144,291 

1,827,547 

982,709 

42,271,129 

584,385 
2,550,076 
2,892,667 



471,745 
627,835 
503,058 

12,302 
41,077 
22,771 

f  1,148 
57,123 
59,269 

1,069,580 
3,276,111 
3,477,765 

6,027,128 

1,602,638 

76,150 

f  1,148 
116,392 

7,823,456 

35,010 
130,520 
814,803 
1,783,931 

151,535 

614,586 

724,989 
937,230 
164,340 
424,073 

Midland— 

25,393 
1,000 
50,764 
1,466,679 

9,617 
129,520 
763,850 
317,252 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

189 

Collingwo^H    

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  . 
Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

130,675 

20,860 

236,050 

370,536 

8,000 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2 

437,497 
213,992 
114,851 
289,910 

248,326 
721,847 
43,769 
116,273 

39,166 
1,391 
5,720 

17,890 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

2,966,811 
38,310,521 

2,741.850 
14,488,779 

64,356 

8,000 

5,781,017 

1,968,053 

1,108,249 

55,875,602 

tRye. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
March  31,  1916. 


Grades 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

73,572 
12,842,885 
5,541,852 
3,643,968 
1,815,007 

r>usxieis. 



Bushels. 

10,120 
1,215,932 
469,319 
758,108 
153,198 

82,507 

"  "  277,627 

Bushels. 

83,692 
17,582,075 
7,103,851 
4,973,688 
2,375,249 
236,409 
20,359 
3,487,812 

No.  3   

3,523,258 
1.092,680 
571,612 
407,044 
153,902 
20,359 
258,273 

2,951,912 

26,869,196 

6,027,128 

2,966,811 

35,863,135 

2,447,386 

2,447,386 

Oats  — 

29,316,582 



11,619 
759,124 
245,652 
320,917 
71,986 
80,423 
112,917 

38,310,521 

107,266 
4,425,315 
1.938,680 

748,523 

7,060 
1,335,829 
582,213 
37,261 
3,946 
324,794 
450,747 

125,945 
6,520,268 
2,766,545 
1,106,701 
75,932 

405,217 
2,513,860 

No.  2  n  

1,950,196 

9,169,980 

1,602,638 

2,741,850 

13,514,468 

974,311 

974,311 

Barley— 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  . .  

10,144,291 

14,488,779 

995,083 
545,741 
89,056 
146,257 
191,916 

917,499 
528,618 
82,704 
106,977 
191,749 

56,442 
13,242 

21.142 
3,881 
6,352 

32,814 
167 

6,466 

Flax— 

No.  1  N.W.C 

1,827,547 

76,150 

64,356 

1,968,053 

830,120 
89,133 
34,156 

110,889 
2,606 
2,257 
170 
470 

941,009 
91,739 
36,413 
170 
37,770 

1,107,101 

No.  2  C.W  

29,300 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

982,709 

116,392 

8,000 

fl,148 

U,148 

42,271,129 

7,823,456 

5,781,017 

55,875,602 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  March  31, 
1916,  with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


March  31,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators  

Afloat,  terminals 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  


April  1,  1915— 
Terminal,  elevators  

Afloat,  terminals  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East . 

Afloat  


Total 


April  %  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Afloat,  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 
Afloat 

Total  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

26,86!),  19G 
2,447,386 
6,027,128 
2,966,811 


38,310,521 


8,940,506 
283,132 
718,707 

1,689,397 
113,441 


Other  drain. 


Bushels. 

11,980,236 
974,311 
1,796,328 
2,814,206 

17,565,081 


4,608,352 


717,487 
1,871,084 


Total. 


Bushels. 

38,849,432 
3,421,697 
7,823,456 
5,781,017 

55,875,602 


13,548.858 
283,132 
1,436,194 
3,560,481 
113,441 


11,745,183 


12,943,184 
4,083,630 
2,134,053 
110,719 


7,196,923 


10,431,423 
3,310,060 
2,538,512 


19,271,586 


16,279,995 


18,942,106 


23,374,607 
7,393,690 
4,672,565 
110,719 

35,551,581 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  -those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

315.  Calcium  cyanamide. — A  large  manufacturing  firm  in  Newfoundland  asks 

for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  calcium  cyanamide. 

316.  Flour. — The  managing  director  of  a  business  firm  in  a  progressive  outport 
town,  Newfoundland,  would  like  to  secure  an  agency  for  a  brand  of  Canadian  flour 
not  now  on  this  market.  , 

317.  Lumber. — A  manufacturing  firm  in  St.  John's  asks  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  quote  prices  per  M  for  beech,  maple  and  birch  planks  two  inches  in  thickness, 
undressed. 

318.  Agencies,  including  fruit. — A  Belfast  company  which  is  already  doing 
business  with  several  Canadian  firms  in  produce  and  timber,  seeks  the  representa- 
tion of  additional  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  goods  saleable  in  Ireland.  They 
would  particularly  like  to  obtain  the  agency  of  a  first-class  shipper  of  fruit.  Further 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-2008.) 

319.  Calcium  chloride. — A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  getting  into  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  producers  of  calcium  chloride. 

320.  Asbestos  cement  sheets. — A  London  firm  of  engineers  are  in  the  market 

for  250,000'  square  yards  of  asbestos  cement  sheets,  iVinch  thick,  and  invites  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

321.  Domestic  woodenware. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  domestic  woodenware. 

322.  Evaporated  apples,  etc.,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  London 

firm  of  importers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian 
packers  of  evaporated  apple  rings,  etc.,  and  of  canned  apples,  peaches,  pears,  tomatoes 
and  beans,  for  which  they  are  in  the  market. 

323.  Belting  agency. — A  firm  in  Glasgow   which   formerly   represented  large 

German  importing  houses  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  rubber,  leather  and  canvas  belting.    Best  references. 

324.  Brass  steam  fittings. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  obtain  the  representation 

of  a  Canadian  house  for  the  above.    Satisfactory  references. 
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325.  Steel  billets  and  wire  rods.— A  Coatbridge  fitiri  a&kg  for  D&ntuft&u  source 
of  supply. 

■>^'k  Rolled  steel  joists;  bars  of  all  sections,  rivets  and  bolts.  -  A  Glasgow  house 
will  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow  quay. 

•'527.  Steel  joists.  -  A  large  Glasgow  linn  would  bo  pleased  to  receive  Quotations 
or  say  150  tons  steel  joists  to  the  following  sections,  or  nearest- procurable  Sizes: 
9-inch  by  4-inch  by  21  pounds,  8-inch  by  4-inch  by  18  pounds,  7-inch  by  4-irich  by 
16  pounds,  0-inch  by  3-inch  by  12  pounds,  5-inch  by  3-inch  by  11   pound-;  in 
40-foot  lengths. 

328.  Galvanized  fencing  wire. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  to  know  if  galvanized 
fencing  wire  can  be  obtained  from  Canada.  Supplies  formerly  procured  from 
Belgium. 

329.  Iron  or  steel  bars. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  open  to  purchase  iron  or  steel  bars, 
notably  bulb  tee  bars  TJ  by  1£  equal  2^  pounds  per  foot,  and  varillas  |  inch  by  \ 

oz. 

inch  by  8  |jr 

330.  Tinned  steel  mattress  wire. — A  firm  at  Liverpool  manufacturing  wire 
mattresses  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned 
steel  mattress  wire  in  21  J,  224  and  23  standard  wire  gauges. 

331.  Wood  screws. — A  firm  of  wholesale  hardware  merchants  at  Manchester 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  from  I 
inch  to  3  inches. 

332.  Apples. — A  Belfast  firm  offer  their  services  to  Canadian  apple1  exporters  as 
commission  agents.  They  also  express  willingness  to  consider  sales  offers  at  prices 
c.i.f.  Belfast. 

333.  Canned  apples. — A  Belfast  firm  would  like  to  arrange  to  act  as  commission 
agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  apples. 

334.  Pitprops  and  mining  timber.  — A  Hull  firm  is  in  the  market  for  pitprops 
and  mining  timber.  The  pitprops  should  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  5  feet 
long,  2%  inches  by  5  inches  top  diameter;  5i£  feet  long,  2|  inches  by  5  inches;  6  feet 
long,  2'i  inches  by  5  inches  top  diameter;  7  feet  long,  2 J  inches  by  6  inches  top  dia- 
meter; 8  feet  long,  2 J  inches  by  G  inches  top  diameter.  The  mining  timber  should 
be  in  lengths  of  14  to  22  feet,  averaging  18  to  19  feet,  with  top  diameters  of  mostly 
4  inches  by  6  inches.  It  is  suggested  that  offers  be  made  c.i.f.  east  coast,  and  ship- 
ments made  on  small  sailing  vessels. 

335.  Broom  and  hoe  handles.-  A  firm  of  Hull  importers  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  shippers  prepared  to  supply  broom  and  hoe  handles. 

336.  Canned  goods.— An  English  firm  who  state  they  have  a  large  connection 
among  buyers  of  preserved  fruit  and  canned  goods  in  general  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Midlands,  wishes  to  be  p'aced  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters, 

337.  Filing  cabinets  and  office  fixtures. — An  English  firm  desires  quotations  on 
filing  cabinets  and  office  fixtures. 

338.  Machinery.  -The  director  of  a  railway  in.  tndia  who  has  made  arrange 
ments  for  the  building  of  a.  new  plant,  wishes  to  he  pu1  in  touch  with  Canndi  m  inauu- 

cturers  of  saw-mill  and  veneering  machinery. 
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.'!-'!!>.  Representation.  A  gentleman  in  New  York  who  has  travelled  throughout 
Asia.,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Australasia,  for  the  past  seventeen  years  in  the  interest 
of  certain  United  Stales  manufacturers,  desires  to  bo  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  are  anxious  for  export  trade  since  lie  lias  had  many  demands  on 
past  trips  lor  goods  manufactured  in  Canada. 

340.  Nails. — A  New  York  firm  of  exporters  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  wrought  nails,  and  galvanized  wrought  nails 
to  be  used  for  boat  building  purposes. 

341.  Lumber. — A  firm  of  lumber  importers  in  Calcutta,  India,  desires  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber  particularly  the  product  of  British 
Columbia. 

342.  Paper. — A  firm  in  India  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  firms 
on  kinds  of  paper  similar  to  samples  of  Indian-made  papers  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  to  File 
A-2017.) 

313.  Paper. — A  firm  in  India,  now  importing  from  Scandinavia,  desires  to  receive 
competitive  prices  from  Canadian  firms  on  samples  which  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-2017.) 

344.  Doors. — Quotations  from  Canada  c.i.f.  Delagoa  Bay  on  doors  for  the  South 

African  market  are  required  by  a  firm  in  South  Africa. 

345.  Carbide. — A  South  African  firm  at  -present  importing  large  quantities  of 
Norwegian  carbide  are  desirous  of  obtaining  c.i.f.  quotations  on  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct. 

346.  Felts  and  wires  for  paper  machines. — The  manager  of  a  paper  mill  in 
India  wishes  to  secure  quotations  c.i.f.  Calcutta  on  felts  and  wires  for  paper  machines 
and  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills. 

347.  Corn  starch,  canned  goods. — A  London  company  who  are  in  the  market 

for  a  large  quantity  of  corn  starch,  in  bulk,  invites  offers,  c.i.f.  London,  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  They  are  also  buyers  of  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  peaches 
and  strawberries,  and  canned  herrings  packed  in  tomato  sauce. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  k5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Fror.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capueines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare    street,    Bristol.      Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,    Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

burg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  E.    j.   Wilkinson,   P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 

Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 


India: 

Calcutta,   Director   General   of   Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 


cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico*. 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  March  17,  1916. 

IMPROVED  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  CANNED  AND  EVAPORATED  FRUITSu 

The  Royal  Proclamation  just  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  13th  March  until  October  of  canned,  bottled,  dried,  and  preserved 
fruits,  unless  the  produce  of  the  British  Empire,  should  create  an  unique  opportunity 
for  the  increase  of  trade  to  this  country  in  certain  Canadian  canned  and  evaporated 
fruits,  provided  that  the  requirements  of  this  market  in  quality,  grading  and  packing 
are  carefully  studied  and  observed,  and  a  determined  and  organized  effort  made  ta 
-  establish  business  upon  permanent  lines. 

This  at  least  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  principal  London  importers  and  dealers' 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  another  favourable  factor  is  that  there  is  a  general  desire, 
which  has  not  previously  existed,  to  obtain  supplies  from  within  the  Empire,  and  to 
this  end  to  give  the  necessary  support,  co-operation  and  encouragement. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  considered  of  importance  to  obtain  the  views  of 
the  trade  upon  future  prospects,  and  letters  reproduced  in  this  report,  which  the  buyers 
of  most  of  the  canned  goods  firms  have  kindly  written  in  response  to  inquiries,  contain 
a  variety  of  information  and  suggestions  which  should  be  of  great  practical  value  to 
Canadian  canners  and  evaporators. 

It  will  be  known  that  the  cessation  or  reduction  of  supplies  from  customary 
sources  has  during  the  past  year  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  import  of  several  Cana- 
dian canned  vegetables — notably  tomatoes,  peas,  and  baked  beans — of  which  consider- 
able shipments  have  already  come  to  hand,  and  transactions  covering  large  quantities 
for  future  delivery  have  been  concluded.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  authorities  consider 
that  the  marked  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  grading  and  packing  in  recent 
years  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  results  achieved. 

THE  GALLON  APPLE. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  practically  the  only  Canadian  canned  fruit  in  definite 
demand  was  the  gallon  apple,  and  while,  owing  to  the  established  popularity  of  Cali- 
fornian  pears  and  peaches,  and  the  fact  that  apricots  are  only  grown  to  a  small  extent 
in  Canada,  the  prospects  for  canned  fruits  are  possibly  less  favourable  than  for  vege- 
tables, considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  canned  pears  have  been  purchased  during 
the  past  few  months. 

PEARS. 

As  further  imports  from  the  United  States,  unless  in  transit  or  paid  for,  are 
entirely  prohibited  until  the  31st  October  next,  and  after  that  date  the  quantity 
allowed  in  will  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  there  should  be  a  good  demand  for  Cana- 
dian pears  next  season. 
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PEACHES. 

In  the  case  of  peaches  the  j  outlook  is  less  certain,  because  the  varieties  packed 
in  Canada  differ  materially  from  the  Calif  ornian  peaches,  to  which  consumers  in  this 
country  are  accustomed.  However,  some  authorities  offer  the  opinion  that  even  if 
this  cannot  altogether  be  altered,  improvements  in  selection,  grading-,  and  packing, 
which  can  easily  be  effected,  would  greatly  enhance  prospects. 

'     EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 

•  As  regards  evaporated  fruits,  while  the  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  remained 
limited  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  continental  countries,  the  consumption  of 
certain  varieties  has  increased  largely  within  the  past  few  years. 

As  far  as  is  known,  Canadian  interests  in  the  past  have  been  confined  to  evapor- 
ated apples,  and  it  is  reported  that  inferiority  in  grading  has  handicapped  competition 
with  the  United  States.  This  defect  is,  however,  already  receiving  attention,  because 
a  firm  recently  visited  described  a  case  of  rings  just  received  from  Canada  as  the 
egual  of  any  American  apples  which  had  come  before  them, 

f  .  OTHER  FRUITS. 

Of  other  fruits,,  apricots,  which  are  in  chief  demand,  have  not  so  far  been  avail- 
able from  Canada,  but  American  peaches  and  pears,  which  could  be  equally  well  sup- 
plied from  Canada,  are  both  dealt  in,  as  well  as  nectarines. 

PRUNES. 

An  article  in  which  the  United  States  has  achieved  remarkable  success  is  the 
dried  plum  or  "  prune,"  which  has  now  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  supplies  formerly 
controlled  by  France  and  other  European  countries.  The  industry  is  understood  to  be 
making  some  progress  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  trade  here  would  certainly  extend 
a  welcome  to  Canadian  prunes,  if  obtainable. 

.    -     .  ,  CANADIAN  OPENING.. 

....  To  what  degree  trade  in.  Canadian  canned  and  evaporated  fruits  is  likely  to  be 
permanent  is  problematical,  but  leading  authorities  consulted  hold  the  view  that  if 
business  can  be  definitely  established  now  that  fresh  sources  of  supply  are  urgently 
needed,  Canadian  packers,  by  exercising  enterprise  and  care,  ought  to  be  able  to  retain 
a  good  deal  of  business  permanently.  Several  suggest  that  the  probable  adoption  of 
some  system  of  preferential  duties  within  the  Empire  should  be  an  additional  factor 
in  this  direction. 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS. 

As  the  official  statistics  of  canned,  bottled,  and  evaporated  fruits  are  collected  and 
published  by  the  Government  chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they  contain 
sugar,  and  as  such  are  free  or  liable  to  duty, -the  figures  covering  goods  in  which 
Canada  is  interested  are  mainly  useful  as  indicating  quantities,  "because  they  do  not 
separate,  the -kinds  of  fruit.  , 
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Upon  this  basis  the  quantities  for  the  last  three  years  for  which  details  have  been 
issued  are:— 

1.  FRUIT,  PRESERVED  WITHOUT  SUGAR  (OTHER  THAN  THAT  LIABLE  TO  DUTY  AS  SUCH). 


(b) 


(c) 


1  Qt9 

1  Q1  9 
1  if  Id. 

1  Q 1  4 

J.  3  1  Tt. 

Canned  or  Bottled — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Netherlands.  .  . 

8,409 

8,280 

16,014 

France  

 9,485 

7,632 

9,307 

Spain  . 

77,905 

90,039 

107,507 

Italy.  

2,385 

8,467 

5,221 

43,541 

35,659 

24,345 

4,435 

4,553 

2,849 

1,895 

2,407 

4,573 

14,741 

2,381 

3,675 

25,455 

47,225 

42,505 

60 

768 

Total   ;  

188,311 

207,411 

215,996 

Other  than  Canned  or  Bottled- — - 

2,575 

1,696 

3,115 

Spain  

12,251 

8,047 

11,419 

Italy  

204,784 

225,634 

266,092 

6,650 

12,191 

'  5,865 

8,115 

14,716 

8,144- 

2,993 

763 

1,922 

40 

51 

224 

Total  

237,408 

263,098 

296,781 

Dried,  unenumerated — 

554 

73 

459 

443 

460 

124 

Italy  .  ...  . ;  . .  .  .  .  

296 

445 

505 

United  States  

23,174 

29,481 

43,917 

Other  foreign  countries  

1,409 

774 

520 

Canada  

1,679 

2,507 

4,365 

Other  British .  possessions  

,     .  2,073 

2,038 

421 

Total  

29,628 

35,778 

50,311 

2.  FRUIT,  CANNED  AND  BOTTLED,  OTHER  THAN  FRUIT  LIABLE  TO  DUTY  AS  SUCH  (EXCLUSIVE 

OF  PINEAPPLES). 


(a)  Preserved  in  thin  syrup  that  does  not 
contain  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
added  sugar — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Figures  not  available.    Cwts.  Cwts. 

Germany    ,  528  77 

Spain                  .     8,129  10,948 

Italy     5'86  17,091 

United  States                                                                            338,045  388,143 

Brazil  ..  ,  .            .......  2,314  — 

Other  foreign  countries                     ..  ..            ......  49  750 

British  possBSsions.  .   .                            .            ......  237  2,795 


Total     349,888  419,804 


(&)  Preserved  in  thin  syrup,  in  other  cases — 

Germany     232  65 

France     1,432  808 

Spain     1,263  1,198 

Italy     9,498  6,045 

United  States     58,011  58,545 

Other  countries     330  1,132 


Total     70,766  67,793 
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2.  FRUIT,  CANNED  AND  BOTTLED,  OTHER  THAN  FRUIT  LIABLE  TO  DUTY  AS  SUCH  (EXCLUSIVE 

of  pineapples) —  Continued. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Preserved  in  thick  syrup — 

Germany  

74 

92 

28 

501 

542 

1,421 

13 

458 

311 

242 

58 

8 

39 

275 

236 

8 

24 

5 

Total  

1,410 

2,632 

1,105 

VIEWS  OF  BROKERS  AND  DEALERS. 

While  actual  importation  of  canned  goods  is  almost  exclusively  conducted  by 
brokers,  the  following  letters  also  include  the  views  of  important  dealers,  many  of 
whom,  handling  large  quantities  of  all  varieties,  have  great  opportunities  for  judging 
of  the  situation,  and  being  in  more  direct  touch  with  large  retailers,  are  in  a  position 
to  supplement  in  some  directions  the  experience  of  brokers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  firms  has  also  included  reference  to  canned 
vegetables,  and  as  the  remarks  cover  the  new  situation  created,  they  are  of  particular 
interest. 

LETTER  NO.  1. 

"'With  reference  to  canned  and  dried  fruits,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  new  prohibition  which  the  Government  are  bringing  into  force  relating  to  canned 
and  dried  fruits  from  other  countries,  apart  from  our  colonies,  should  have,  and  we 
believe  will  have,  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  trade  in  this  country  in  respect  to  the 
attitude  towards  colonial  goods. 

We  ourselves  have  been  for  some  time  past  very  anxious  to  increase  our  trade  in 
Canadian  canned  fruits,  and  being  one  of  the  largest  direct  importers  of  canned  goods 
into  this  country,  we  are  in  a  position  to  distribute  large  shipments  of  Canadian 
canned  foods,  and  we  are  convinced  of  this,  that  providing  the  Canadian  canners  are 
careful  in  the  selection,  in  the  canning,  and  shipping  of  goods,  they  will  command  a 
very  good  business  in  this  country. 

With  reference  to  Canadian  fruits,  we  have  carefully  selected  a  shipment  of: — 

CANADIAN  CANNED  PEACHES. 

But  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  English  market.  The  fruit  in  the  majority 
of  cases  was  unripe  before  being  packed,  and  not  presentable  for  the  table.  In  other 
instances  the  fruit  is  over-processed  and  of  bad  colour,  soft,  ragged  pieces.  Now  all 
this  will  have  to  be  obviated  if  the  Canadian  canners  are  going  to  cater  for  the 
English  market  to  any  degree,  and  we  think  it  can  be  obviated  to  a  large  extent  by 
seeing  that  the  fruit  is  more  carefully  graded.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  pack  peaches 
equal  to  the  Californian  because  these  are  a  special  kind  of  peach,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Canadian  peaches,  which  are  excellent  in  flavour,  could  not  be  so 
selected  and  carefully  canned  as  to  command  a  very  nice,  steady  business  in  this 
country. 

CANADIAN  CANNED  PEARS. 

Providing  the  canners  will  take  care  in  the  selection  of  their  fruit,  there  is  a  very 
large  business  to  be  done  in  Canadian  canned  pears,  both  with  the  Bartlett  and  with 
the  KiefTer  pears.    The  latter  of  course  require  very  careful  processing,  as  it  is  quite 
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useless  shipping  goods  over  here  which  are  hard  and  unpalatable.  We  have  handled 
very  large  consignments  this  present  season  of  both  grades  as  mentioned  above,  and 
have  met  with  very  good  success. 

CANADIAN  CANNED  APRICOTS. 

W e  have  not  seen  any  of  these  at  present,  and  are  not  aware  that  they  are  grown 
in  the  Dominion,  unless  in  the  Far  West. 

CANADIAN  CANNED  TOMATOES. 

These  should  command  a  good  sale  if  carefully  selected  and  well  packed.  The 
last  consignment  of  10,000  cases  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

PEAS. 

There  is  a  certain  business  to  be  done  in  these  goods,  but  owing  to  the  Canadian 
law  relating  to  added  colouring  matter,  the  colour  of  the  Canadian  canned  peas  often 
prevent  sales  being  made;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  in 
this  country  to-day  who  prefer  to  use  canned  peas  which  are  guaranteed  free  from 
added  colouring  matter. 

CANADIAN  STRING  BEANS. 

This  product,  which  is  known  to  us  as  Canadian  green  beans,  would  command  a 
far  larger  sale  in  this  country  if  better  selection  were  made,  similar  to  that  made  by 
the  Italian  and  French  packers,  and  instead  of  the  beans  being  thrown  into  the  tins 
anyhow,  they  should  be  packed  carefully. 

CANADIAN  CANNED  CORN. 

This  article  should  command  a  larger  sale  in  this  country  than  it  does,  but  at 
present  the  British  public  have  not  acquired  a  taste  to  eat  Canadian  canned  com, 
but  we  are  introducing  this  article  in  one  or  two  directions,  and  there  should  be  a 
steady  sale.  Here  again  we  have  to  finish  up  with  the  remark,  providing  the  canners 
keep  the  quality  up. 

CANADIAN  BAKED  BEANS. 

These  are  often  called  pork  and  beans  in  tomato  sauce.  There  should  be  a  very 
large  increasing  sale  for  this  article,  and  if  the  processing  is  taken  care  of,  and  the 
correct  quantity  of  tomato  puree  packed  with  the  beans,  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
a  large,  increasing  trade  will  result. 

CANADIAN  CANNED  APPLES. 

These  are  always  appreciated  by  the  British  public,  and  so  long  as  the  canners 
are  careful  in  their  selection  of  fruit  and  see  that  the  cans  are  well  packed,  and  the 
apples  well  cored,  there  will  be  a  steady,  increasing  trade. 

OTHER  FRUITS. 

With  regard  to  other  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  plums,  strawberries,  etc.,  the  sale 
of  these  will  always  depend  very  largely  upon  the  home-grown  supplies  in  this  country, 
as  we  have  already  several  English  canners  who  are  packing  English  fruits  to  per- 
fection. 

SIZE  OF  TINS. 

With  regard  to  the  various  sized  tins  which  are  most  useful  and  suitable  for  this 
market,  we  give  the  following  particulars: — 

Peaches,  pears,  apricots. — Nominal  2's  and  nominal  3's. 
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I       Tomatoes' and  baked  beans.— Nominal  2's  and  nominal  3's. 
Peas,  beans,  sugar  corn. — Nominal  2's  and  nominal  3's. 
Apples. — Gallon  tins. 

We  trust  all  the  foregoing  will  be  of  some  interest  for  your  friends  in  Ottawa  and 
will  result  in  benefiting  the  Canadian  canner." 

LETTER  NO.  2. 

"'We  should  certainly  think  the  prohibition  of  import  of  some. sorts  of  canned  and 
dried  fruits  will  naturally  create  a  further  opportunity  for  'the  Canadian  canners  and 
driers  to  do  more  trade  in  this  country.  As  far  as  canned  fruits  are  concerned,  the 
biggest  trade  is  done  in  2ls,  cans,  24  in  a  case,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  l|s.  cans,  48 
tins  in  a  case. 

CALIFORNIAN  FRUIT. 

Up  to  now  of  course  the  Californian  product,  more  particularly  apricots,,  pears 
and  peaches,  has  been  far  better  value  and  far  better  quality  than  Canadian  goods. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  supervision  of  the  Canadian  canneries  has  been 
remarkably  lax.  Under  the  same  label  we  have  received  goods  varying  tremendously 
in  quality.  The  cans  are  not  always  well  filled.  The  filling  of  the  tins  is  a  very 
important  matter  when  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product,  plus  freight,  etc.,  is  considered.  There  certainly  should  be  a  very 
good  demand  in  the  coming  spring  and  summer  for  Canadian  canned  and  dried  fruits, 
particularly  the  former,  as  the  market  here  is  very  short  of  supplies  owing  to  the 
tremendous  worldwide  demand  there  has  been.  Of  course  apples  in  tins  are  not 
particularly  popular  here  except  for  restaurant  use,  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  fresh  apples  that  are  pretty  well  always  offering.  Canned  pears,  apricots, 
peaches,  etc.,  in  the  order  named,  are  the  most  popular. 

Canned  pineapples,  for  which  there  is  a  tremendous  trade  in  this  country,  can- 
not, we  believe,  be  grown  in  Canada. 

PACKING. 

The  writer  is  entirely  at  your  disposal  if  you  would  like  a  personal  interview, 
but  do  please  impress  on  the  Canadian  packers  the  necessity  for  uniformity  in  their 
product  and  the  cans  to  be  well  filled.  There  is  no  doubt  at  the  present  time  the 
British  public  would  be  far  more  disposed  to  buy  Canadian  goods  than  those  pro- 
duced outside  the  British  Empire." 

LETTER  NO.  3. 

"  We  have  received  your  favour  of  the  9th  March,  and  we  would  say  in  reply  that 
the  prohibition  of  import  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  from  the  United  States  should 
create  an  important  demand  for  Canadian  canned  products. 

We  are  already  receiving  quite  considerable  quantities  of  evaporated  apples  from 
Canada  and  we  might  reasonably  expect  an  increased  demand  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
50  per  cent. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there  are  no  other  fruits,  either  dried  or  evaporated, 
in  Canada  which  are  likely  to  be  saleable  here,  but  if  any  of  your  friends  evaporate 
apricots,  peaches  or  pears,  there  is  a  market  for  the  goods  in  this  country. 

Evaporated  apples  are  packed  in  50-pound  boxes,  whereas  evaporated  apricots, 
peaches  and  pears  are  packed  in  2'5-pound  boxes,  and  contain  25  pounds  net  and  usually 
tare  about  3'  pounds  6  ounces. 

In  regard  to  canned  fruits,  there  is  a  much  wider  field  for  the  packers  in  Ontario 
and  other  fruit-producing  districts.  The  consumption  of  canned  fruit  has  increased 
very  largely  since  January,  1915,  and  although  the  Californian  shipments  amounted 
to  something  over  1,350,000  cases  in  the  year  1915,  the  market  is  exceedingly  strong 
and  the  stocks  remaining  on  hand  are  quite  restricted. 
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In  the  past  it  has  not  been  possible  to  market  Canadian  canned  or  bottled  fruits 
to  any  extent  on  account  of  the  high  prices  obtainable  in  your  home  markets,  but  the 
greatly  increased  demand  here  has  so  enhanced  the  price  of  the  Californian  article 
that  there  seems  now  to  be  quite  an  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  a  large  quantity 
on  this  market.  The  chief  demand  is  for  apricots,  which  are  shipped  from  California 
in  various  grades  from  seconds  to  3-pound  extras.  The  chief  demand  is  for  the  extra 
standard  grade,  and  the  value  to-day  is  9s.  per  dozen  as  compared  with  the  opening 
price  of  last  season  of  6s.  per  dozen. 

PEACHES. 

Peaches  are  not  used  to  any  very  large  extent  but  the  trade  is  growing  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Canadian  packers  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  market  for 
any  surplus  supplies  which  they  produce.  The  same  grades  are  shipped  to  this  market 
as  in  apricots,  and  again  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  extra  standard  grade,  which  is 
now  selling  on  this  market  at  about  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

PEAP.S. 

'  The  trade  in  pears  is  almost  equal  to,  the  trade  in  apricots,  but  the  price  is  much 
higher.  Supplies  are  limited  and  there  is  quite  an  active  market  for  all  grades. 
Extra  standard  grade  is  quoted  to-day  at  10s.  3d.  per  dozen,  which  is  an  advance  of 
about  2s.  per  dozen  on  the  price  quoted  by  the  Californian  packers  for  the  1915  pack. 

size  OF  TINS. 

All  these  canned  fruits  are  packed  in  No.  2%  tins  weighing  gross  about  2  pounds 
4  ounces:  The  demand  is  about  as  follows:  45'  per  cent,  apricots;  30  per  cent,  pears; 
25  per  cent,  peaches. 

varieties  unrestricted. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  there  is'  no  restriction  as  to  apricots,  and  the  essential 
feature  is  that  the  fruit  must  be  firm,  clean,  and  free  from  green  or  unripe  fruit.  The 
syrup  which  contains  about  20  per  cent  sugar  (extra  standard  grade)  must  be  clear. 
The  number  of  pieces  in  the  can  should  be  24  to  26. 

Pears, — All  pears  are  described  as  Bartlett  pears,  although  we  believe  many  varie- 
ties are  used.  The  pears  must  be  firm  and  as  nearly  transparent  as  possible.  The 
same  syrup  is  used  as  in  apricots.  Pears  should  be  packed  to  contain  about  11  to  12 
pieces. 

Peaches. — -There  are  many  varieties  of  peaches,  and  the  only  variety  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  sold  on  this  market  is  the  cling-stone  peach  and  not  the  free-stone. 
There  are  still  many  varieties  of  the  cling-stone  peach  quite  suitable  for  canning,  but 
it  is  essential  that  the  fruit  shall  be  firm,  free  from  ragged  edges  and  a  bright  golden 
colour,  carefully  peeled  (they  are  usually  lye  peeled  in  California),  and  the  cans  should 
be  packed  to  contain  15  to  16  pieces.  .  .  ,  ". 

In  these  suggestions  we  are  referring  entirely  to  the  extra  standard  grade,  and 
your  friends  will  doubtless  understand  that  the  lower  grades  are  packed  with  smaller 
fruit  and  with  lighter  syrup.  The  higher  grades  are  packed  with  larger  fruit  and  with 
heavier  syrup.  . 

The  trade  in  3- pound  extras  is  now  so  limited  that  it  is  not  worth  your  friends' 
consideration.     .  ...   

Gallon  apples  are  so  largely  supplied  from  Canada  already  that  the  preparation 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  comment  on  the  method'  of  preparation. 

Gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  such  like  fruits  are  unsaleable  on  this 
market  on  account  of  the  large  supplies  available  in  the  fresh  state. 

Packages.  No.  24  cans  are  packed  24  tins  to  the  case.  Gallon  tins,  6  tins  to  the 
^ase. 
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NAMES  OF  CANADIAN  PACKERS  WANTED. 

We  shall  be  very  interested  to  receive  from  you  the  names  of  packers  in  Canada 
who  are  in  a  position  to  produce  important  quantities  of  canned  goods  and  to  take  up 
correspondence  with  them  direct  if  so  desired." 

LETTER  NO.  4. 

"  The  prohibition  of  imports  of  dried  fruit  is  very  likely  to  cause  a  demand  for 
Canadian  dried  fruit,  especially  for  evaporated  apples  and  Columbian  plums  (or,  as 
they  may  be  called  in  Canada,  prunes).  Evaporated  apples  are  nearly  always  sold  in 
boxes  of  50  pounds  net  each,  but  occasionally  in  25-pound  boxes,  and  plums  will  be  all 
right  in  any  sized  boxes  up  to  about  50  pounds  each.  We  think  the  packers  will  already 
know  this. 

If  you  will  kindly  give  us  the  names  of  some  reliable  packers  or  dealers  in  either 
the  apples  or  the  plums,  we  will  write  to  one  or  two  of  them." 

LETTER  NO.  5. 

"  With  regard  to  the  specific  points  you  raise  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  while 
we  cannot  say  that  an  immediate  and  pronounced  demand  has  sprung  up  as  a  result 
of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  imports,  the  trade  generally  is  more  interested  in  Empire 
production  and  if  the  demand  for  the  goods  in  question  be  maintained  at  the  level  of 
the  past  few  months,  there  is  we  think  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  good  trade 
will  be  done  in  the  varieties  with  which  you  are  concerned. 

There  will  be  we  think  a  reasonably  good  sale  for  dried  apples,  and  canned  peaches 
and  pears  should  be  marketed  advantageously.  We  have  not  any  particular  remarks 
to  make  with  regard  to  packages  but  apples  are  preferred  in  25-pound  and  50-pound 
boxes.  We  can  suggest  no  variation  in  the  standard  packing  of  canned  goods  and  see 
no  reason  at  present  to  depart  from  the  nominal  2^-pound  tin  packed  24  to  the  case. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  any 
direction  you  may  indicate  and  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  further  the  interests 
of  Canada  and  of  the  Canadian  fruit  producers  in  every  possible  way,  apart  altogether 
from  any  idea  of  immediate  profit. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  consider  any  suggestions  you  may  be  good  enough  to  make  to 
this  end,  and  possibly  you  may  deem  it  desirable  to  put  one  or  two  of  the  independent, 
canneries  in  direct  touch  with  us  with  a  view  to  introducing  their  products  to  the 
English  market. 

In  this,  or  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help,  we  hope  to  our  ultimate 
mutual  advantage." 

LETTER  NO.  6. 

"  In  our  personal  opinion,  the  prohibition  of  import  of  foreign  canned  and  pre- 
served fruits  is  not  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  colonial  pro- 
ducts (unless  the  prohibition  should  be  extended  for  a  longer  time  than  is  at  present 
notified)  to  any  important  extent.  This  is  principally  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  ban  only  extends  over  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months,  when  the  home- 
grown article  is  plentiful,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  preserved  fruit  is  at  its 
lowest. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  aim  of  the  Government  in  enforcing  this 
prohibition,  is  really  to  free  a  certain  tonnage  of  freight,  their  end  will  not  be  achieved 
if  the  origin  of  import  is  merely  shifted  say  from  California  to  Canada,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  restrict  even  colonial  imports  to  the  limits  of  cer- 
tain past  seasons.  This  is  of  course  only  an  assumption,  but  it  is  not  entirely  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  under  discussion. 
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As  to  your  question  as  to  what  varieties  of  Canadian  fruits  would  be  most  likely 
to  experience  a  demand  from  this  country,  we  can  hardly  answer  that  unless  we  know 
what  fruits  Canada  produces,  beyond  apples  (canned  and  dried)  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  interested. 

We  should  like  to  hear  further  from  you  on  this  point,  when  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  communicate  with  you  again." 

LETTER  NO.  7. 

"  In  reply  we  would  beg  to  say  we  do  not  consider  that  the  prohibition  of  imports 
of  foreign  canned  and  preserved  fruits  will  benefit  Canada  so  far  as  regards  such 
fruits  as  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  for  the  simple  reason  that  Canada  has  not  been 
exporting*  these  to  this  country.  Provided,  however,  that  Canada  can  pack  similar 
quality  of  these  varieties  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Californian  fruits,  and  be  auie  to 
compete  in  price,  then  there  should  be  a  large  business  to  be  done,  because  the  total 
importations  from  California  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  last  year  of  fruits,  pines, 
asparagus  and  tomatoes  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,350,000  cases.  Naturally,  however, 
even  if  Canada  can  pack  equal  quality  and  compete  in  price  the  business  would  take 
some  time  to  work  up  and  develop. 

So  far  as  Canadian  apples  are  concerned,  of  course  a  large  business  has  been  done 
between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years  past  as  well  as  from  America, 
but  as  imports  from  America  will  be  restricted,  then  it  appears  very  probable  that  a 
bigger  business  will  be  possible  with  Canada." 

LETTER   NO.  8. 

"  It  is  likely  that  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  foreign  canned  and  preserved  fruits 
may  create  a  greater  demand  for  similar  produce  from  Canada. 

Canadian  canned  and  evaporated  apples  are  of  course  well  known  on  this  market, 
but  we  should  doubt  whether  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  offer  canned  apricots,  pears 
and  peaches,  which  are  the  varieties  of  fruits  which  we  get  from  California. 

If  you  will  put  us  in  communication  with  any  canners  in  Canada  who  are  not 
represented  here,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  give  them  all  particulars  of  require- 
ments." 

LETTER  NO.  9. 

"  In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  in  our  opinion  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  which  you  refer,  should  create  a  large  demand  for  Canadian  and  evaporated 
fruits,  provided  that  standards  are  fully  equal  to  those  previously  obtained  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

As  we  take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  development  of  trade  with  our  colonies, 
our  buyer  for  these  goods  is  placed  entirely  at  your  service,  and  you  can  see  him  and 
have  from  us  any  samples  you  desire  to  help  you  to  develop  the  business  in  question." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  March  24,  1916. 

FLOUR  FOR  FINLAND. 

An  inquiry  has  reached  this  office  from  a  Newcastle  importer,  who  wishes  to 
secure  some  1,000  to  2,000  bags  of  wheat  flour  for  re-export  to  Finland.  He  states 
that  Finnish  buyers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  buy  flour  in  Russia,  and  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  demand  in  Finland,  on  that  account.  If  Canada  can  supply  this 
requirement,  the  flour  may  be  re-exported  from  England,  the  necessary  export  license 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  transit  license  through  Sweden  and  import  license  into 
Finland  being  readily  procurable. 

FROZEN  SALMON  AND  HALIBUT. 

Several  North  of  England  firms  of  fish  importers  are  interested  in  extending 
their  connections  with  Canadian  shippers  of  frozen  salmon  and  halibut.  One  firm 
writes  that  they  are  now  handling  direct  shipments  from  British  Columbia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  that  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  They  comment  on  the  regret- 
able  fact  that,  so  frequently  Canadian  fish  is  sold  as  English,  with  the  result  that 
the  consumers'  demand  ceases  as  soon  as  the  English  fresh  fish  season  is  over.  If  it 
were  more  generally  known  to  the  purchasing  public  that  Canadian  salmon  and  hali- 
but are  procurable  during  the  winter  months,  a  considerably  increased  business  could 
be  done.  If  Canadian  fish,  generally,  were  advertised,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  secure  for  those  who  bore  the  expense  of  advertising,  any  advantage  that  would 
not  equally  benefit  all  shippers  of  Canadian  fish.  They  suggest  a  measure  of  co-opera- 
tion among  fish  exporters  for  the  launching  of  a  comprehensive  advertising  scheme. 
They  are  now  selling  chicken  halibut,  weighing  from  4  to  10  pounds  each  at  6d.  per 
pound  for  case  lots  ex  Liverpool.  The  halibut  trade,  however,  is  unsatisfactory  at 
the  present  time  in  comparison  with  business  in  January,  on  account  of  the  quantities 
of  English  fish  now  reaching  the  market  at  reduced  prices.  Wholesale  prices  now 
ruling  for  Canadian  salmon  are  7d.  to  8d.  per  pound.  They  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  smaller  packages,  say  \  to  1  cwt.,  as  they  believe  that  small  packages  would  tend 
greatly  to  increase  sales  direct  to  fishmongers. 

Chilled  salmon  and  halibut  from  Newfoundland  also  reach  thejnorthern  market 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  packing  is 
especially  commented  on,  each  fish,  in  addition  to  its  separate  coating  of  thin  ice 
being  wrapped  in  two  layers  of  clean,  white  paper. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FREIGHTS. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  shipping  situation  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association.  A  summary  of  the  report  will  prove  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  as  throwing  light  upon  the  difficulties  to  be  faced 
in  the  future: — 

"  A  close  analysis  is  made  of  the  official  returns  of  shipping  and  imports,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  traders  and  shipowners  have  had 
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to  face  the  advance  in  imptyrt  values  can  only  be  regarded  as  comparatively  small. 
But,"  the  report  goes  on,  can  no  longer  continue  to  import  as  we  have  been 

importing  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  Since  the  autumn  of  1915  the  war 
demands  on  shipping,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies,  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
they  are  growing  day  by  day.  The  returns  for  the  half-year  ended  January  31,  1916, 
xio  not  show  the  full  effect  of  the  further  withdrawals  of  the  ships  for  war  service, 
but  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  sixty-eight  ships  do  the  work  of  one  hundred  is 
demonstrated  by  the  point  to  which  freights  have  been  forced  by  the  competition  for 
such  carrying  power  as  remains  available.  The  further  ships  required  for  war  pur- 
poses must  be  provided,  as  they  can  be  provided,  by  the  nation  giving  up  at  least  some 
of  the  advantages  it  has  been  accustomed  to  obtain  from  oversea,  and  by  limiting 
the  demands  it  is  making  on  ocean-carrying  power  to  its  actual  necessities.  It  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  nation  merely  to  forego  its  luxuries." 

IMPORTS  MUST  BE  DIMINISHED. 

"  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  nation  and  even  the  Government  regarded  our 
•ocean -carrying  power  as  inexhaustible,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the 
figures  so  often  quoted  as  to  there  being  20,000  British  ships  afloat.  But  that  number 
is  made  up  by  including  vessels  of  every  sort  and  of  every  size.  In  fact,  there  are 
only  3,600  ocean-going  British  steamships.  The  average  cargo-carrying  power  of  the 
average  British  cargo  steamship  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
17,000  tons  per  annum.  If,  therefore,  100  additional  ocean  ships  of  that  type  have  to 
be  allotted  to  meet  our  own  or  our  Allies'  military  requirements,  the  annual  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  diminished  at  the  rate  of  1,700,000  tons  per  annum, 
representing  3 J  per  cent  of  our  total  annual  imports.  It  is  imperative  that  we  deter- 
mine what  are  the  1,700,000  tons  of  imports  we  will  dispense  with,  as  and  when  we  set 
aside  each  further  100  vessels  needed  to  win  the  war.  The  manner  in  which  the  par- 
ticular imports  to  be  given  up  are  to  be  determined  raises  difficult  questions.  The 
alternatives  are  to  leave  the  necessities  of  the  nation  to  be  measured  by  the  freights 
it  is  prepared  to  pay  upon  each  class  of  cargo ;  or  for  the  Government  to  decide  between 
essential  and  non-essential  imports.  But  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  whichever 
course  be  adopted  imports  must  be  reduced  to  enable  the  war  demands  to  be  satisfied. 
If  the  first  alternative  be  adopted,  then  the  selection  will  be  based  on  the  ability  of 
the  importer  of  each  class  of  Cargo  to  outbid  his  competitors,  and  the  shipowners  will 
profit  by  the  advancing  freights.  If  the  second  alternative  be  adopted  and  applied 
with  sufficient  resolution  to  bring  the  total  volume  of  the  oversea  traffic  of  the  world 
within  the  compass  of  the  world's  carrying  power,  then  the  actual  necessities  of  all 
classes  can  be  provided  for,  and  freights  will  fall.  No  regulation  of  freights  and  no 
system  of  management  of  the  ships  can  relieve  the  nation  from  facing  these  alterna- 
tives. The  facts  are  patent,  and  they  demand  the  immediate  decision  of  the  Cabinet." 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

Considering  the  question  of  how  to  obtain  the  best  possible  service  from  the 
available  tonnage  after  all  war  demands  have  been  .met,  the  report  brushes  aside  the 
suggestion  for  the  fixing  of  maximum  freights,  because  the  lowering  of  freights  '  will 
not  increase  by  a  single  ton  the  carrying  power  of  the  ships,'  and  furthermore,  foreign 
shipowners  could  not  be  forced  to  carry  the  cargoes  we  are  in  need  of.  The  sugges- 
tion that  a  body  of  shipowners  be  appointed  to  manage  all  British  shipping  on  behalf 
of  the  State  is  also  ruled  out  on  the  ground  that  it  could  result  at  the  best  only  in  the 
kind  of  control  that  is  secured  by  a  well-managed  State  department,  as  distinguished 
from  that  exercised  by  a  man  over  his  own  personal  business ;  and  at  worst  it  might 
well  bring  about  a  state  of  chaos.  These  and  other  proposals  are  rejected  because  they 
do  not  and  cannot  increase  the  total  ocean-carrying  power  available.  'But  there  are 
other  proposals  which  have  been  before  the  Government  for  the  last  twelve  months 
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which,  if  adopted,  would  have  increased  that  carrying  power/  These  include  an  effec- 
tive co-ordination  of  the  military  and  civil  demands  on  the  shipping,  ports  and  rail- 
ways; the  immediate  adoption  of  a  system  of  common  user  of  the  railway  trucks,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  ports ;  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
quays  and  dock  sheds  for  other  than  transit  purposes;  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labour  in  the  ports." 

CANNED  FRUITS. 

The  embargo  placed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  foreign  canned  fruits  has 
already  had  the  elfect  of  stimulating  inquiry  for  these  lines  from  importing  firms  in  the 
northeast  of  England.  The  main  demand  is  for  canned  apples,  pears  and  peacnes, 
but  there  is  also  a  call  for  evaporated  apples,  prunes,  and  apricots  and  for  canned 
tomatoes.  Normally,  the  demand  for  canned  fruits  is  very  largely  supplied  by  Cali- 
fornia, whose  brands  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  consumer.  In  fact,  the 
popularity  of  these  known  brands  on  the  market  has,  in  the  past,  constituted  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  Canadian  trade.  The  cutting  off  of  the  Ameri- 
can source  of  supply  should  create  a  demand  for  all  the  goods  that  Canadian  canners 
are  in  a  position  to  supply,  and,  if  transport  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  quality 
and  grade  are  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  outlook  is  very  promising.  Depend- 
ability of  supply  and  quality  will  be  the  main  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  the  foot- 
hold upon  the  market  that  may  be  gained  in  the  market  under  the  present  abnormal 
conditions.  In  1914,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  24,345  cwts.  of  canned  or  bottled 
fruit  preserved  without  sugar  from  the  United  States  as  against  42,505  cwts.  from 
Canada,  and  388,143  cwts.  of  canned  or  bottled  fruit,  preserved  in  thin  syrup  with  not 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  added  sugar,  from  the  United  States.  Imports  from  Canada 
of  this  latter  are  not  separately  classified,  but  the  total  from  British  possessions  was 
only  2,795  cwts.  Of  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  figs  and  raisins,  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  in  1914,  117,439  cwts.  from  the  United  States  and  1,092  cwts.  from  Canada. 

TIMBER  AND  WOODENWARE. 

Inquiries  from  importers  of  timber  and  woodenware  have  been  particularly 
numerous,  the  demand  for  telegraph  poles,  sleepers,  deals,  battens  and  boards,  pitprops, 
dowels,  broom  and  hoe  handles,  etc.,  being  very  strong  and  constant.  East  Coast 
importers  especially  desire  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  East  Coast  points,  which  under 
the  present  shipping  conditions  will  probably  be  very  difficult  to  arrange. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  February  24,  1916. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

During  the  past  year  Canada  has  made  many  new  shipments  of  goods  under  the 
heading  of  "  Iron  and  Steel,"  about  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  details  or 
figures  for  some  time,  but  it  is  advisable  to  review  the  imports  under  this  general 
heading  thereby  showing  the  value  of  this  trade  for  Canadian  exporters,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  add  that  buyers  throughout  South  Africa  are  keen  on  placing  orders  with 
Canada. 
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Practically  every  line  must  be  shown  to  be  sold  and  representation  is  necessary. 
There  have  been  many  applications  for  Canadian  hardware  agencies,  which  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Intending  exporters  should  look 
these  up,  or  write  this  office,  giving  full  particulars  regarding  conditions  of  agency. 

Under  normal  conditions,  this  country  usually  demands  c.i.f.  South  African  port 
price  but  under  present  conditions  a  f.o.b.  price  Canadian  port  will  be  accepted,  and 
it  should  be  noted  particularly  that  a  quotation  given  at  factory  or  f .o.c.  at  any  inland 
station  is  useless. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

The  items  shown  under  this  heading  do  not  include  nails,  screws,  tanks,  standards, 
wire,  tools,  stoves,  bolts  and  nuts,  lanterns  or  enamelware,  all  of  which  will  be  shown 
under  separate  headings. 

During  the  past  year,  American  manufacturers  in  all  lines  of  hardware  have  made 
yery  special  efforts  to  secure  and  hold  future  trade  by  making  exactly  the  pattern  or 
size  of  article  wanted.  In  fact  in  some  cases  they  have  sold  from  either  English  or 
German  catalogues,  under  a  guarantee  to  reproduce  exactly  the  article  as  shown,  and 
on  many  lines  they  are  still  quoting  at  pre-war  English  and  German  prices.  This 
fact  shows  an  earnestness  on  their  part  to  secure  and  hold  in  the  future  a  large  share 
of  this  splendid  trade,  which  will  continue  for  many  years,  although  there  is  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  South  African  manufacturers  to  create  a  demand  for  the  articles 
made  in  South  Africa. 

A  study  of  the  following  tables  will  show  what  share  of  the  trade  has  been  held 
by  the  Americans,  Canada's  nearest  competitors,  and  the  amount  of  trade  there  is 
to  be  picked  up  owing  to  war  conditions. 

Hardware,  n.o.d. 


Total  for  United  United 

Tear.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  2, 563,000  %     2,600  $     28'5,OO0  $  1,915,000  %  3'00,000 

1911                            2,681,000  4,300  330,000  1,936,000  318,000 

1912  2,9)83,000  9,60<0  33i9,000  2,190,04)0  349,000 

1913                            3,012,000  6,400  341,000  2,226,000  331,000 


1914   2/233,000  5,0'00  284,000        1,702,000  180,000 

BOLTS,  NUTS  AND  RIVETS. 

This  is  a  trade  of  which  Canada  should  secure  more,  especially  as  Canada  is  able 
to  supply  the  iron  for  South  African  manufacturers  who  make  bolts  and  nuts  for 
the  Transvaal  mines  supplies. 

The  bolts  and  nuts  for  cart,  wagon  and  carriage  making,  a  large  industry  in  South 
Africa,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  trade  inquiries,  but  nothing  has  as  yet 
developed. 

The  finish  of  the  American  article  is  very  popular,  but  for  the  general  trade,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  British  maker  continues  to  hold  the  market. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. 


Total  for  United  United 

Tear.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     300,000                        5       27.000  $     255  000  $  13,500 

1911                               309,000                                26,800>  26i8,000  15,500 

1912                               309,000  $     5            31,000  327,000  22,800 

1913                               330,000  IS            32,000  2619,000  17,600 

1914                                280,000  65            25,400  218,000  8,700 


ENAMELWARE. 

The  supply  of  cheap  enamelware  has  come  from  Germany  for  years,  while 
in  the  better  grade  goods  the  British  manufacturer  secured  the  market.  The  balance 
of  the  trade  went  to  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  while  the  United 
States  held  small  trade  in  special  articles. 
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As  shown  in  the  table  below,  Canada  has  had  no  share  of  this  trade  during  the 
last  five  years.  During  1915,  however,  there  have  been  some  shipments  from  Canada 
and  the  goods  received  are  well-spoken  of,  and  orders  should  be  repeated  for  this  line, 
although  lately  several  sets  of  American  samples  have  been  shown  at  lower  prices  than 
the  Canadian  goods. 

Enamelware. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  :  ..$     2;70,O00                       $  1,500  $       54,000'  $  185,000 

1911                               ^95,000'    1,250  '118,000  227,000 

1912                               410,000    a.815-0  184,000  2.60,000 

1913                               31 5,00-0    1,000  93,000  2150,000 

1914                               210,000    7150  &8.OO0  112,000 


LAMPS  AND  LAMPWARE. 

Under  the  heading  of  lamps  and  lampware,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount 
must  be  credited  to  lanterns,  a  line  in  which  Canada  should  secure  a  good  trade,  as 
in  one  line,  which  was  shown  in  one  city  only,  sample  orders  were  taken.  A  line  of 
this  kind  must  be  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  knows  the  hardware  trade,  is  a  worker 
and  has  business  connections. 

The  German  trade  consisted  of  household  coal  oil  lamps  of  fancy  designs  as  well 
as  chimneyware. 

Lamps  and  Lampware. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     210,000    %  90    %       46,500  $       86,000  $  65,000 

1911                               237,000  40            47,500  89,000  «3,000 

1912                               ,213(2,000                                51,000  91,000  74,000 

1913                               277,000                                71,000  92,000  100,000 

1914                               194,000                                56,000  77,000  51,500 


CUTLERY. 

In  this  trade  the  United  Kingdom  has  more  than  held  its  own,  although  it  is 
frequently  stated  that  many  of  the  lines  sold  as  British  before  the  war  were  German 
make  reshipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  figures  shown  for  1910  to  1914 
indicate  the  value  of  the  cutlery  trade  and  although  Canadian  figures  for  1912  and 
1913  are  not  given,  it  would  seem  as  if  Canada  made  some  lines  which  could  be 
exported  if  business  were  followed  up.  N 

Cutlery. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     432,000  %     2,200    $       21,000  $     319,000  $  79,000 

1911                               512,000  3,800            12,400  37>5,000  113,000 

1912                              .507,000    12,200  3(80,000  104,000 

1913                               497,000                                20,500  3)56,000  114,000 

1914                               365,000  5            12,800  283,000  67,500 


STOVES. 

Several  Canadian  stove  manufacturers  are  now  represented  in  South  Africa,  and 
considerable  work  has  been  done  by  agents  with  the  municipal  corporations  as  regards 
electric  and  gas  stoves.  The  introduction  of  a  line  of  this  kind  necessarily  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time,  but  the  prospects  are  very  good.  The  ordinary  cooking  stoves, 
samples  of  which  have  been  shipped  from  Canada,  are  also  hard  to  introduce,  as  the 
lines  handled  in  quantities  are  standard  and  well  known.  All  of  the  firms  inquiring 
have  been  supplied  from  the  office  with  particulars  of  size,  prices  and  illustrations  of 
kinds  used.    Illustrations  have  also  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (Nos.  618  and 
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633),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  share  of  the  trade  can  be  secured  by  the  Cana- 
dian firms  who  can  produce  a  stove  similar  to  the  Bollinder  steel  stove  or  the  Dover 
pattern  cast-iron  stove  made  originally  in  the  United  States  and  now  in  Scotland. 

The  figures  shown  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  are  largely  in  coal  oil  stoves, 
although  some  ranges  similar  to  the  Canadian  makes  have  found  a  market  principally 
in  the  Transvaal,  owing  to  the  specializing  of  certain  firms  and  also  the  fact  that 
Johannesburg  has  a  cosmopolitan  population,  among  whom  are  many  who  have  used 
these  stoves  either  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Another  factor  which  helps  in 
the  selling  of  this  kind  of  range  is  that  coal  is  cheaper  in  Johannesburg,  and  as  the 
nights  are  colder,  it  is  profitable  to  use  the  coal.  The  trade,  however,  for  the  fancy 
range  as  known  in  Canada  is  very  limited.  The  demand  is  for  a  plain,  cheap,  cast- 
iron  or  plain  medium-priced  steel  stove  of  good  thickness  to  retain  and  not  throw  out 
the  heat. 

Stoves. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States.  Kingdom.  Sweden. 

1910  $     324,0100  $          5'5     $       95,000     $     154,000    $  43,300 

1911                               378,000  20'  104,000  171,000  60,000 

1912.                              408,0'00  350  112,70'0  2'0»9,000  6'3,000' 

1913                               3^60,000'  40  76,000  183,000  70,000 

1914                               2618,00-0  200  67,00'0  142,000  46,200 


AXLES,  BUSHES,  AND  SPRINGS. 

The  figures  shown  under  this  heading  are  for  commodities  used  in  carts,  wagons 
and  carriages.  The  trade  is  controlled  by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  have  been 
inquiries  for  a  line  similar  ,to  American  makes.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  service  in  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1945.) 

Axles,  Bushes  and  Springs. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                                           the  Union.  Canada.  States.  Kingdom. 

1910  $     2'93,00»0    $  600     $       >2i4,<5>00'    $  261,000 

1911                                                    303,000  35  213,000  27*5,000 

1912,                                                   333,000    2<0,<5'0'0  311,000 

1913                                                    285,000  90  20,000  264,000 

1914                                                    2>O5,00'0  160  17,500  184,000 


HORSESHOES. 

There  has  been  a  very  active  demand  for  horseshoes  manufactured  in  Canada. 
Detailed  information  of  the  kind  wanted  has  been  supplied,  and  there  is  one  set  of 
Canadian  samples  on  the  market  which  should  help  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Horseshoes. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Sweden. 

1910  $       8;9,'500                        $  8,500  $       79,000  $  375 

1911                                 90,00-0    7,500  Sl/O'O'O  5'2I5 

1912                                9*3,000    6,500  85,000  17)5 

1913                                100,000    3,6'00  94,000  500 

1914                                  91,500'    6,100  81,000  350 


TOOLS. 

Tools  of  every  description  are  entered  under  this  heading  and  the  trade  is  about 
evenly  distributed  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  made 
good  headway  up  to  1913.  Canada  improved  her  position  in  1914,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  much  better  in  the  future  as  a  good  many  orders  have  been  placed  during  the 
past  four  months.  The  Canadian  samples  shown  so  far  are  much  appreciated  for  their 
quality  and  finish.    In  the  ordinary  counter  goods,  old-established  standard  lines  have 
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always  had  the  sale,  but  the  present  condition  of  supply  creates  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  new  lines. 

Tools. 

Total  for  United  United 


Year.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     3181,000  $     3,400  $     168,0'O0  $     157,000  $  36,200 

1911                               455,000  2,800  204,000  173,000  48,000  4 

1912                              452,000  2,700  186,000  1>90,00'0  58,000 

1913                               411,000  2,000  172,00'0  160,000  55,300 

1914                               315,000  3,800  14<7,5<0'0  123,000  31,000 


NAILS  AND  SCREWS. 

In  wire  and  other  nails,  the  Canadian  shippers  have  made  considerable  headway 
during  1915,  not  only  on  account  of  shortage  of  supply,  which  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  helped  secure  early  orders,  but  as  the  stock  has  turned  out  satisfactory  many 
repeat  orders  have  been  placed.  The  total  trade  for  eleven  months  of  1915  was  $328,- 
000  which  was  $73,000  more  than  the  twelve  months  of  1914  and  only  $31,000  less 
than  the  highest  figures  which  were  for  1(913  when  goods  valued  at  $359,000  were 
imported.  The  quantity,  however,  was  not  as  large  as  the  prices  were  higher.  The 
screw  trade  from  Canada  has  not  made  any  progress ;  this  is  a  line  which  the  American 
manufacturers  have  made  a  specialty  of  and  they  are  placing  good  business  at  the 
pre-war  English  prices,  with  a  slightly  better  discount. 

Nails  and  Screws. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     304,000    $        (225  $       312,500  $     173,000  $  50,000 

1911                              3,18,000  190  '        30,500  189,000  55,000 

1912                               358,000  20  34,000  193,000  66,500 

1913                               359,000  60  34,000  207,000  57,500 

1914                              265,000  135  44,700  157,000  37,000 


WIRE  BALING. 

Wire  baling  is  used  extensively  in  wool  packs  and  for  a  time  during  1915  it 
was  used  in  some  districts  instead  of  binder  twine  .which  for  a  while  was  very  short  on 
this  market. 

The  displacement  of  trade  here  is  to  Germany's  disadvantage  as  this  is  a  line 
which  was  practically  controlled  by  her  in  1913  as  she  secured  $31,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $38,500.    Several  good  parcels  of  this  wire  were  secured  from  Canada  during  1915. 

Wire  Baling. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $       18,000                        $       14,700  $  3,200  $  11,800 

1911                                 28,500  $150  5,100  7,900  12,200 

1912                                21,000    4,200  4,700  11,300 

1913                                 38,500    2,200  4,500  31,000 

1914                               11,500    330  1,100  8,400 


WIRE  FENCING. 

For  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  many  trade  inquiries  for  wire  from 
Canada  and  several  Canadian  wire  manufacturers  have  been  active  in  their  demand 
for  details.  With  some  firms  war  conditions  prevented  making  any  further  headway, 
although  some  wire  was  shipped.  The  demand  continues.  The  figures  of  import  show 
the  value  of  this  market  for  wire  fencing  and  as  South  Africa  is  making  advances  in 
modern  agriculture  the  demand  will  continue  for  many  years.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  drop  in  Germany's  trade  from  1911.  Canada,  which  had  secured  a  foothold  in  1910. 
also  allowed  her  exports  to  dwindle  down  to  $550  in  1914. 
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Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  1,358,000    $     7,200    $     5412,000  $     418,000  $  80,000 

1911                            ,1,010,000  3,800  70t8,000  493,000  366,000 

1912                            1,374,000  1,250  80'3,000  3819,000  160,000 

1913                             1,502,000  3,000  703,000  379,000  30,000 

1914                           1,021,000  5'50  446,000  202,000  285,000 


WIRE  NETTING. 

The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  control  this  trade  which  is  a  valuable  one. 
Some  trade  inquiries  have  been  made  for  supply  of  Canadian  made,  but  nothing  has 
been  offered  in  the  cheap  grades  which  are  the  most  in  demand. 

Wire  Netting. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     142,000                       $  1,900  $     127,000  $  8,700 

1911                                184,000  $80  2,100  173,000  7,700 

1912                               231,000    6'50  2120, 000  9,800 

1913                               261,000    1,600  2i5i2,0O0  7,900 

1914                              183,000    3,900  174,000  4,800 


FENCING  STANDARDS. 

Special  grade  and  finish  in  iron  standards  are  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom 
but  the  bulk,  owing  to  cheaper  iron  of  a  special  low  grade,  has  come  from  Belgium, 
with  Germany  also  making  progress  in  the  cheaper  grade.  There  are  several  sizes 
sold  in  iron  fence  standards,  but  the  bulk  is  bought  in  a  T  shape  six  feet  long,  weigh- 
ing 14  pounds;  for  wiring  purposes  the  standard  has  six  holes  and  is  pointed  at  the 
bottom.  The  next  best  seller  is  a  16-pound  standard.  The  pre-war  price  for  the  14- 
pound  standard  was  35  cents  each,  while  the  16-pound  standard  with  the  same  number 
of  holes  cost  40  cents  each.  If  these  can  be  produced  in  Canada,  under  present  con- 
ditions trade  could  be  secured  at  higher  prices. 

Fencing  Standards. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Belgium. 

1910  $     4137,000    $  30    $  100  $       65,500    $  312,000 

1911                              606,000  310  250  56,000  449,000 

1912                               4^90,000  45  1,650  44,000  360,000 

1913                               965,000    3,200  83,000  733,000 

1914                             446,000  105  2,000  73,000  312,000 


fencing  material  (not  Standards  or  Wire). 

This  table  includes  all  other  fencing  except  wood  of  any  kind: — 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.      Canada.         States       Kingdom.  Belgium. 

1910  $     120,000    $     4,100    $         1,700     $       86,000  $  18,400 

1911                                 74,000           3,200              2,100            '56,000  7,000 

1912                                 67,000           3,300              6,000            37,000  12,200 

1913                                 75,000           2,900              5,000            4'5,<5O0  9,800 

1914                               4i5,000          1,700             1,4-00            27,000  8,600 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  tables  will  show  the  value  of  this  trade  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  Canada.  These  figures  are  for  general  merchandise  imports 
only.    On  many  of  these  lines  there  are  large  orders  placed  for  government  stores, 
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principally  with  the  Department  of  Kailways  and  Harbours  and  usually  through  the 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London. 


ANGLE,  CHANNEL  AND  T. 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910..  $  281,000 

1911   140,000 

1912   124,000 

1913   15-9,0-00 

1914   93,000 


Oanati 


United 
States 
9,800 
8,500 
12,700 
13,900 
19,000 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  220,000 
819,000 
#1,000 
10'7,0'0'0 
'63,000 


Germany. 

$  35,600 
33,400 
17,400 
19,000 
5,200 


BAR,  BOLT  AND  ROD. 


Year. 
1910 . 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Total  for 
the  Union. 
$  1,178,000 
1,188  ,'000 
1,2618,000 
1,234,000 
942,000 


Canada 


United 
States 
3(3,300 
35,000 
31,200 
72,500 
49,000 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  1,0(97,000 
1,107,000 
1,180,000 
1,1-0  3,  GOO 
847:000 


Belgium. 
21,600 
18,300 
28  ,'500 
32,700 
22,400 


During  1915  fair  orders  were  placed  by  general  dealers  in  Canada,  while  good 
business  was  placed  with  one  manufacturer.  There  are  favourable  prospects  for  further 
business  in  this  line  in  the  near  future. 


GALVANIZED  AND  CORRUGATED  IRON. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  1,730,000                        $       82,000  $  1,629,000  $  7,000 

1911                             1,748,000    129,000  1,G01,000  750 

1912                            2,114,000    ,23.6,000  1,918,0'0'0  11,300 

1913                             1,960,000  $1,000  44,300  1,895,000  14  500 

.1914                            1,2519,000    53,300  1,202,000  2,i300 


GALVANIZED,  NOT  CORRUGATED. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Belgium. 

1910  :  ..$     263,000                       $  4,,900  $     253,000    $  1,500 

1911                               300,000    12,700  2i85,000  — 

1912                               316,000    11,800  300,000  300 

1913                               480,000    4,300  474,000  2,000 

1914                               276,000    8,700  266,000  100 


Owing  to  local  conditions  which  prevent  wooden  fences  and  the  necessity  for 
fireproof  roofing  at  a  minimum  cost,  the  import  of  galvanized  iron  is  a  large  item  and 
will  probably  continue  so.  Many  demands  have  been  made  for  a  supply  from  Canada 
but  shortage  of  raw  material  for  the  finish  of  the  iron  has  prevented  any  offers  being 
made.  As  shown,  the  United  Kingdom  has  controlled  most  of  the  trade,  but  in  cor- 
rugated iron,  the  United  States  has  secured  a  fair  share  some  of  which  should  come 
from  Canada. 

GIRDERS,  BEAMS  AND  COLUMNS. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     43'3,000  $     3,200    $       40,000  $     287,000  $  95,000 

1911                               363,000  22,000  76,000  214,000  42,000 

1912                               2191,000  7,000  2'2„10'0  1713,000  80,000 

1913                               358,000  15,300  37,000  194,000  105,000 

1914                               291,000  2,600  21,500  176,000  87,000 


Several  engineering  firms  have  made  trade  inquiries  for  the  representation  of  these 
lines.  So  far  no  arrangements  for  representation  have  been  made  and  although  a 
certain  trade  has  been  secured  each  year  since  1910,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more 
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would  be  obtained  if  some  arrangement  were  made.  The  total  imports  for 
the  eleven  months  of  1915  were  only  $125,000,  due  to  restriction  in  new  works  and 
the  building  trade.  This,  however,  is  only  a  passing  phase  and  the  immediate  future 
will  bring  a  large  demand  in  this  line.  The  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  make 
arrangements  for  representation. 

HOOP  IRON. 


Total  for 

the  Union.  Canada. 


Year. 

1910.  .  .  $  53,000 

1911    49,000 

1912   7*5,000 

1913   100,000 

1914   50,000 


United 
.States 
10/900 
7,000 
12,000 
12,500 
14,30'0 


United 
Kingdom. 
£  21,500 
16,700 
23,000 
34,300 
21,500 


Belgium. 
10,000 

8,100 
12,000 
11,000 

4,200 


There  has  been  an  extra  demand  for  hoop  iron  during  1915  and  for  the  eleven 
months  of  last  year,  the  total  imports  were  $72,000,  which  was  $22,000  more  than  the 
twelve  months  of  1914.  Some  hoop  iron  has  been  shipped  from  Canada  during  1915. 
As  shown  in  the  table,  the  trade  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  England  and 
Belgium  up  to  1913. 

MILD,  ROLLED  AND  CAST,  N.O.D. 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  192,000 

1911   161,000 

1912   166,000 

1913   153,000 

1914   16'a,000 


Canada. 


United 
States 
900 
3,i500 
2,600 
150 
25,000 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  183,000 
149,000 
149,000 
12i8,  OO'O 
101,000 


Belgium. 
6,500 
4,600 
7,500 
17,200 
4,900 


PIG  AND  INGOT. 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  18,200 

1911   21,000 

1912   17,600 

1913   36,000 

1914   20,300 


Canada. 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom. 
£  18,200 
20,000 
17,600 
34,000 
19,000 


India. 
650 


250 
200 


The  pig  and  ingot  imports  are  likely  to  increase  as  considerable  headway  is  being 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  lines,  particularly  in  the  Johannesburg 
district. 

PIPES,  PIPING,  AND  FITTINGS. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  2,185,000    $        5'50    $       8'2,000  $  1,600,000  $  488,000 

1911                            1,5.21,000             500  10>2,,00'0  933,000  4619,000 

1912                            1,6'22,000             400  156,000  1,112,000  348,000 

.1913                            1,8'56,00'0  2,100  l'5i8,000  1,180,000  49i2,000 

1914                            1,5122,000  1,600  104,000  970,000  45'3,000 


The  demand  for  pipes  and  piping  is  large  in  South  Africa  for  the  mining  opera- 
tions and  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  schemes  which  will  be  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  next  few  years.  There  is  room  to  secure  a  splendid  trade  from  the  dis- 
placement of  the  German  supply  alone,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  supply  from 
other  sources.  Canada  secured  some  good  orders  during  1915  and  there  is  still  more 
good  business  in  sight. 

PLATE  AND  SHEET  PLAIN. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.      Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Belgium. 

1910  $     417,000                        $       29,1500  $     248,000    $  78,000 

1911                               277,000    26,500  164,000  45,000 

1912                               415,0'00    10'2,500  18'9,000  108,000 

1913                               372,000    31,000  207,000  73,300 

1914                                271  000    84,000  147,000  31,000 
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IMPLEMENTS,  DAIRY  UTENSILS. 

Under  this  heading  are  a  number  of  lines  whose  principal  value  consists  of  wood. 
The  greater  part,  however,  conies  under  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  for 
that  reason  are  shown  here. 

Owing  to  unfortunate  conditions  in  representation,  one  enterprising  Canadian 
firm  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  past  year.  The  agency,  however,  has  been 
placed  in  other  hands  and  if  worked  as  it  should  be,  the  article  will  be  in  good  evi- 
dence by  the  end  of  1916,  which  will  tend  to  improve  Canada's  figures  under  this 
heading.  In  dairy  machinery  and  implements,  Canada  should  at  least  secure  a  large 
part  of  what  Germany  has  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  as  shown  herewith,  Germany's  trade  for  1910  to  1914 
averaged  each  year  $34,300,  Belgium  $21,000,  and  Denmark  $14,800. 

I  IMPLEMENTS,  HOES,  AND  PICKS,  KAFIR. 

Total  for  United  United 


Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $       53/800    $           31215  $       '51,000  $  2,000 

1911                                 46,100    400  44,3'00  1,100 

1912                                 51,500  $      10  750  49,000  1,250 

1913                                 43,000    4i50  40,800  1,600 

1914                                 30,100    2&0  28,700  750 


IMPLEMENTS,  AGRICULTURAL. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  1,705,000  $  131,000  $     83(5,000  $     548,000  $  177,000 

1911                            1,685,000  111,000  891,000  >5O9,0'00  162,000 

1912                            1,915,000  81,00'0  1,032,000  633,000  163,000 

1913                            1,715,000  65,000  786,000  649,00'0  134,000 

1914                            1,653,000  1919,500  766,000  508,000  118,000 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     708,000  $    62,000  $     234,000  $     370,000  $  26,000 

1911                              934,000  257,000  313,000  316,000  13,300 

1912                            1,050,000  1918,000  4512,000  346,000  14,70'0 

1913                               994,000  199,000  3'73,000  377,000  28, '500 

1914                                480,000  90,000  180,000  180,000  22,200 


The  above  headings  include  manufactures  from  Canada,  which  on  several  standard 
lines  were  properly  organized  for  selling  purposes.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  figures 
of  import. 

A  study  of  the  many  trade  inquiries  under  this  heading  will  show  the  active 
demand  by  South  African  firms  and  commission  houses  who  are  anxious  to  secure 
other  Canadian  lines.  Reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  581  will  give  the  particulars 
required  for  placing  these  lines  on  the  South  African  market. 


WINDMILLS. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                                         the  Union.  Canada.  States.  Kingdom. 

1910  $     222,000  $     80    $     116,500    $  55,000 

1911                                                    235,000             190  192,500  41,000 

1912                                                    316,000           2,500  247,000  58,300 

1913                                                  379,000    288,000  87,800 

1914                                                    326,000             350  270,000  51,800 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  this  is  an  article  which  has  made  progress  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  possibilities  are  good  for  a  large  increase.  With  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  windmills,  and  the  educational  campaign  being  carried  on  with 
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regard  to  irrigation  schemes,  the  demand  is  sure  to  continue.  One  Canadian  firm 
has  made  arrangements  for  representation  which  should  bring  good  results  during  the 
coming  year. 

MACHINERY  (MANUFACTURING). 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  1,437,000 

1911   1,222,000 

1912   1,450,000 

1913   1,446,000 

1914   1,483,000 


Canada, 
f  700 
4,200 
500 
750 
50 


United/ 
States 
92,000 
58,000 
141,000 
140,000 
93,400 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  1,216,000 
933,000 
1,088,000 
975,000 
1,192,000 


Germany. 
$  75,000 
90,000 
101,000 
206,000 
93,000 


The  possibilities  of  trade  in  manufacturing  machinery  are  clearly  shown  in  the 
above  table,  which  indicates  an  increase  of  total  imports  even  for  1914.  For  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1915  the  imports  are  valued  at  $1,448,000,  an  increase  for  1915. 

In  addition  to  the  above  table  showing  the  principal  countries  exporting  manu- 
facturing machinery,  the  following  also  share  in  the  export  trade  to  South  Africa: 
Sweden,  France,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Australia,  all  of  them 
shipping  much  more  than  Canada.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  581  gave  details  concerning 
conditions  required  in  organizing  an  agency  in  South  Africa. 


MINING  MACHINERY. 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  5,700,000 

1911   4,168,000 

1912   3,276,000 

1913   3,638,000 

1914   3,341,000 


Canada. 

p  2,000 
550 
600 
750 
3,000 


United 

States 

751,000 

690,000 

609,000 

765,000 

735,000 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  4,153,000 
2,873,000 
2,295,000 
2,430,000 
2,184,000 


Germany. 

$  741,000 
552,000 
340,000 
350,000 
284,000 


With  the  possibilities  of  development  of  new  areas  in  the  East  Rand  and  with 
repeat  orders  of  machinery  at  present  in  use,  which  has  been  put  to  extra  test  during 
the  past  eighteen  months,  the  imports  under  this  heading  in  the  immediate  future  will 
probably  be  very  large.  The  only  way  to  secure  this  trade  is  through  engineering 
representation  in  Johannesburg.  For  the  mining  machinery  maker  in  Canada,  who  is 
able  to  cater  to  this  market,  the  best  method  is  to  send  a  representative  to  place  or 
establish  an  agency.  Reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  581  will  be  helpful  to  intend- 
ing exporters. 

In  connection  with  mining  machinery,  attention  is  called  to  the  imports  of  mining 
buckets  and  tip  trucks. 

MINING  BUCKETS  AND  TIP  TRUCKS. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom. 

1910  $     380,000                       $  240  $  339,000 

1911                                331,000    1,000  252,000 

1912                              223,000    125  205,000 

1913                              303,000    700  257,000 

1914                              258,000    15  225,000 


Germany. 

$  39,100 
71,000 
16,200 
37,400 
29,000 


MACHINERY,  PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING. 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  211,000 

1911   278,000 

1912   204,000 

1913   219,000 

1914   .  163,000 


Canada. 
600 
625 
650 
425 
225 


United 
States 
21,000 
49,000 
24,800 
31,000 
24,000 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  173,000 
192,000 
142,000 
159,000 
114,000 


Germany. 

$  13,300 
25,200 
32,300 
23,700 
23,300 
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SAWING  MACHINERY. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910..  ..   ..   .'.   ..$       20,700    $         3,200  $  '    14,300  $  1,500 

1911                                  26,000    3,800  19,300  2,200 

1912                                 20,400    3,800  15.500  650 

1913                                    35,800    4,500  25.000  2,400 

1914                                 19,700    3,400  13,800  1,700 


FIRE   ENGINES   A]SD  APPLIANCES. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $       60.000    %       10,500  $       47,500  $  500 

1911                                 84,000    21,000  61,500  500 

1912                                 89,000    •         19,000  62,500  3,300 

1913.                                93,500    14,000  77,000  1,250 

19-14                                 52,400    8,500  43,000  325 


PUMPS. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     626,000    $     290,000  %     245,000  $  89,600 

1911                                478,000    149,000  248,000  70,500 

1912                                483,000    120,000  266,000  90,000 

1913                                 551,000    146,000  323,000  62,700 

1914                                573,000  $1,700  136,000  319,000  105,000 

The  possibilities  of  trade  in  all  kinds  of  pumps  and  water-boring  machinery,  are 
shown  in  the  total  of  trade  under  each  heading.  There  is,  of  course,  the  regular 
demand  for  pumps  in  the  mining  districts  and  while  this  is  large  and  will  continue 
so,  the  future  demand  in  pumps  and  water-boring  machinery  for  agricultural  and 
irrigation  work  will  be  very  extensive.  Canada  made  a  start  in  1914,  but  so  far  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  trade  was  followed  up  during  1915.  This  may  be  due  to 
change  in  representation. 

The  three  countries  controlling  this  trade  secured  their  business  by  being  repre- 
sented on  the  spot  and  this  is  the  only  way  Canadian  manufacturers  can  secure  the 
trade  lost  by  Germany  and  the  share  of  the  trade  going  to  the  United  States. 

WATER-BORING  MACHINERY. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.  the  Union.      Canada.         States       Kingdom  Germany. 

1910  $       96,700    $       54,000     $       26,200    $  13,600 

1911   69,000    49,300  16.000  1,400 

1912   114,000    105,000  7,200  480 

1913   177,000    170,000  3,500  1,240 

1914   93,500    77,700  12,600  1,500 


CRANES,  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS. 

Total  for  United  United 

"Year.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

19,10  $     367,000    $         8,600  %     343,000  $  12,700 

1911                                160,000    11,800  142,000  750 

1912                                186,000  $     1,000  19,300  157,000  3,600 

1913                                299,000  95  50,000  211,000  32,100 

1914                               177,000  300  11,800  148,000  6,100 


MACHINERY,  ALL  OTHER,  N.O.D. 


Total  for  United  United 

Yean                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  2,366,000  %     1,700    %     166,000  $  2,010,000  $  147,500 

1911                             2,318,000  3,300  217,000        1,949,000  102,000 

1912                             2,157,000  11,500  212,000        1,705,000  180,000 

1913                             2,031,000  14,000  186,000        1,622,000  183,000 

1914                              1,848,000  12,000  132,000        1,556,000  110,000 
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South  Africa  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  development  in  an  industrial,  agricultural 
and  mining  way  and  imports  of  all  kinds  are  sure  to  continue  in  large  quantities. 
The  large  figures  of  import  in  the  past  have  been  credited  to  the  countries  whose 
engineering  firms  have  established  offices  in  South  Africa  to  study  conditions,  consult 
the  various  interests  and  who  had  experts  on  the  spot  for  the  setting  up  of  their 
machinery.  Johannesburg  is  the  best  centre  for  all  mining  machinery  representation. 
There  is  one  point  which  should  be  considered  by  all  firms  who  purpose  exporting  to 
the  Transvaal  and  that  is  the  altitude  of  Johannesburg,  which  is  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 


ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  3,815,000  $          10     $     325,000  $  1,190,000  $  2,278,000 

1911                             2,510,000    185,000  805,000  1,510,000 

1912                             2,067,000    238,000  663,000  1,120,000 

1913                             2,144,000  35  243,000  670,000  1,200,000 

1914                             2,060,000  500  392,000  845,000  798,000 


ELECTRICAL   MATERIAL,  FITTINGS   AND  PARTS. 


Total  for  United  United 

Year.                      the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $  1,760,000  $          20    $     100,000  $     560,000  $  1,030,000 

1911                             1,270,000    90,000'  675,000  440,000 

1912                             1,215,000    112,000  820,000  420,000 

1913                              1,295,000  320  143,000  750,000  315,000 

1914                             1,140,000  900  107,000  765,000  182,000 


ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL,  CABLE  AND  WIRE. 


Year. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Total  for 
the  Union. 
1,260,000 
1,110,000 
860,000 
1,225,000 
950,000 


Canada. 


United 
States 

27,000 
6,200 
24,000 
12,500 


United 
Kingdom. 

$  875,000 
747,000 
690,000 
832,000 
842,000 


Germany. 

$  360,000 
300,000 
145,000 
340,000 
88,000 


A  study  of  the  German  figures  of  trade  in  electrical  machinery  and  material 
from  1910  to  1914  will  show  a  displacement  of  trade.  Canada,  as  a  new  source  of 
supply,  should  figure  to  a  large  extent  during  the  next  few  years  in  this  trade.  In 
electrical  machinery,  Germany  secured  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  by  lower  prices, 
although  the  life  of  the  average  German  electric  machine  was  much  shorter  than 
similar  goods  built  by  United  Kingdom  firms,  whose  plant  could  always  be  depended 
on  to  do  better  and  longer  service.  During  1915  the  imports  of  electrical  machinery 
had  fallen  to  $675,000  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  compared  with  $1,995,000 
for  the  same  period  of  1914.  This  means  a  larger  demand  than  ever  in  the  near  future 
and  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  study  the  market  and  establish  an  office. 


railway  material  (not  Rails,  Sleepers,  Locomotives  or  Cars  and  not  including  South 

African  Government  Stores). 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.  the  Union.      Canada.         States       Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     239,000    $       10,300    $       5>6,000  $  169,000 

1911   212,000    8,000  64,500  116,000 

1912   190,000    220  82.000  100,000 

1913    172,000    1,400  36,500  116,000 

1914   114,800    520  46,000  66,400 
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rails  (not  including  South  African  Government  Stores). 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910..  $  433,000 

1911   369,000 

1912   324,000 

1913   377,000 

1914   372,000 


Canada. 


United 
States 
13,900 
8,800 
10,500 
12,000 
24,600 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  69,000 
29,800 
60,400 
62,300 
23,000 


Germany. 

$  331,000 
283,000 
243,000 
289,000 
319,000 


RAILS  FOR  TRAMWAYS. 


Total  for 

fear.  the  Union. 

1910  $  186.000 

1911   83,000 

1912   52,800 

1913   100,000 

1914   67,800 


Canada. 


United 
States 
114,000 
36,500 
13,500 
20,100 
21,000 


United 
Kingdom. 
&  44,600 
23,800 
2,700 
11,700 
10,600 


Germany. 

$  21,400 
17,200 
34,700 
67,000 
34,500 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  22,400 

1911   58,500 

1912   58,900 

1913   285,000 

1914   61,400 


Canada. 


United 
States 
240 
50 
15 
480 
4,700 


United 
Kingdom. 
$  14,700 
22,600 
44,200 
260,000 
34,100 


Germany. 


$ 


6,700 
33,500 
14,100 
21,300 
21,800 


The  figures  shown  in  the  railway  material,  rails,  and  locomotive  tables,  are  imports 
of  general  merchandise.  These  imports  are  for  railways  in  plantations  and  on  mines. 
The  South  African  Government  purchases  are  separate  and  the  value  of  these  for 
1916  and  1917  are  shown  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638,  page  841. 


BEDSTEADS. 
Total  for 

Year.  the  Union. 

1910  $  390,000 

1911   378,000 

1912   444,000 

1913   382,000 

1914   302,000 


Canada. 


United 

United 

States. 

Kingdom. 

6,900 

$  380,000 

8,100 

367,000 

14,800 

406,000 

10,600 

367,000 

10,900 

286,000 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  percentage  of  the  above  figures  in  wooden  bed- 
steads. It  is  safe,  however,  to  state  that  90  per  cent  of  the  total  is  in  iron  bedsteads; 
these  are  nearly  all  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  demand  for  these 
beds  from  Canada,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  624. 


SEWING  MACHINES. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year.                     the  Union.  Canada.  States  Kingdom. 

1910  $     268,000    $       12,300  $  153,000 

1911                                303,000    15,400  168,000 

1912                                350,000    15,200  230,000 

1913                              327,000    17,700  200,000 

1914..                            263,500  $    15  14,800  191,000 


Germany. 
$  80,000 
97,000 
103,200 
107,500 
55,000 


This  is  a  line  coming  under  iron  manufactures  which  is  sold  in  large  quantities 
by  hardware  and  general  stores  throughout  South  Africa.  The  largest  demand  is  for 
a  hand  machine. 

During  the  last  three  months,  sample  orders  have  been  placed  with  Canada,  and 
several  machines  are  exhibited  in  different  windows  throughout  Cape  Town  with 
their  "  Made  in  Canada  "  brand  and  have  created  quite  an  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  supply  from  Canada. 


i 
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TIN  AND  TINWARE  MANUFACTURES. 

Total  for  United  United 

Year,  the  Union.      Canada.         States       Kingdom.  Germany. 

1910  $     180,000         $    55    $       19,000    $     131,500    $  22,500 

1911   182,000    19,600  128,200  26,700 

1912   206,000    36,200  135,000  31,000 

1913   208,000    44,000  127,000  24,000 

1914   147,000               10  24,400  95,500  15,100 

It  was  thought  best  to  submit  the  above  figures  in  connection  with  the  iron  and 
steel  review  of  trade  in  this  country.  The  figures  do  not  include  enamelware  or 
lanterns. 

The  tables  arranged  in  this  review  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  South  Africa 
were  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Canadian  firms  interested,  exactly  what 
our  nearest  competitor  is  doing  on  this  market,  and  to  point  out  the  countries  which 
have  held  the  largest  share  of  each  line  from  1910  to  the  end  of  1914.  Germany  has 
figured  very  largely  in  the  iron  and  steel  imports  into  South  Africa  but  the  present 
shortage  of  supply  should  help  Canadian  firms  to  secure  a  foothold  which  will  be  a 
guarantee  of  future  business. 

The  value  of  this  market  for  export  trade  is  keenly  appreciated  by  the  American 
manufacturers  who  have  flooded  the  country  with  travellers  and  they  are  going  to 
no  end  of  trouble  to  make  lines  exactly  similar  to  lines  secured  from  Germany  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  lines  which  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  not  able  to 
ship  owing  to  other  work  now  being  carried  on  at  the  iron  and  steel  factories.  Among 
the  travellers  from  the  United  States  are  many  who  represent  one  or  two  factories, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  men  represent  new  commission  houses  which  have  been 
formed  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  new  export  fields.  These  commission  houses  are  backed  by  large  financial 
interests. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  lines  in  hardware  sold  without  samples  as  they 
have  had  an  established  reputation  on  the  market  for  years,  but  samples  must  be  shown 
to  introduce  new  lines,  and  when  these  are  placed  and  have  proved  their  worth,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  representative  call  regularly,  i.e.,  at  least  once  a  year.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  other  salesmen  on  the  spot  will  secure  the  orders. 

Catalogues  of  all  lines  (duty  must  be  paid  on  any  parcel  of  catalogues  weighing 
more  than  eight  ounces),  with  trade  discounts,  f.o.b.  prices,  Canadian  ports,  together 
with  names  of  representatives  in  this  country,  if  forwarded  to  this  office,  will  be 
placed  on  file  for  the  information  of  inquirers  about  any  given  line.  These  catalogues 
and  other  particulars  often  prove  of  value  to  Canadian  firms,  as  there  are  many 
instances  where  business  resulted  from  having  such  information  on  hand. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  February  21,  1916. 

INCREASE  OF  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

After  eighteen  months  of  war,  business  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  has 
reached  the  highest  figures  since  commercial  relations  were  established.  The  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1915,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  £246,944  ($1,234,720),  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1914  of 
£131,032  ($655,160). 
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LARGE  INCREASE  LAST  YEAR. 


The  expansion  of  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  as  the  result  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  war  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: — 

During  1915  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £797,816  ($3,989,080),  an 
increase  over  1914  of  £318,676  ($1,593,380). 

This  is  not  only  the  largest  increase  on  record  but  exceeds  the  total  imports  of 
1910  by  £57,274  ($286,370). 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada  during  the  last  six  years,  dating  from  arrival  in  this  Dominion: — 

1910   £261,402  ($1,307,010) 

1911    283,410  (  1,417,050) 

1912   394,249  (  1,971,245) 

1913    452,519  (  2,262,595) 

1914   479,140  (  2.395,700) 

1915   797,816  (  3,989,080) 

Including  1915  over  1914    318,676  (  1,593,380) 

A  feature  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  during 
1915  is  the  large  amount  of  business  done  both  ways.  Notwithstanding  any  disability 
occasioned  by  the  war,  import  and  export  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase. 


There  is  an  intense  desire  among  the  commercial  men  of  New  Zealand  to  deal 
within  the  Empire,  and  the  patriotic  stand  taken  by  Canada  during  the  war,  and  the 
assistance  offered  both  in  the  way  of  men  and  munitions,  have  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  business  men  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  result  that,  when  goods  cannot 
be  secured  in  Great  Britain,  they  purchase  wherever  possible  in  Canada.  Apart 
entirely  from  this,  many  houses  prefer  to  deal  with  Canada  in  consequence  of  the 
lesser  risk  during  the  ocean  voyage. 

There  is  every  probability  that  this  condition  of  affairs  will  continue.  The  only 
circumstances  which  cause  embarrassment  are,  first,  what  are  regarded  as  excessive 
freight  rates  from  Montreal  and  St.  John,  and  secondly,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sailings  of  the  boats.  At  the  time  of  writing  no  sailing  has  been  arranged  subsequent 
to  the  Matatua  loading  this  month.  If  by  any  chance  these  sailings  should  cease  it 
would  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  Canadian  trade  with  New  Zealand,  because 
similar  difficulty  is  encountered  with  respect  to  chartered  vessels  from  New  York. 


The  following  are  the  principal  shipments  by  the  Niagara,  sailing  February  22, 
1916:  1,562  bags  hides,  57  casks  calfskins,  371  bales  skins,  1,094  bales  wool,  45  casks 
pelts,  2,250  boxes  butter,  2,700  crates  onions. 


The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1915,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 


NEW  ZEALAND  ANXIOUS  TO  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 


SHIPMENTS  BY  THE 


NIAGARA. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA. 


A-  ticle. 


Value. 


Canadian 
Preference. 


I,-  -Foodstufs  of  Animal  Origin — 
Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc... 
Sausage  casings  and  skins.  .  . 
Provisions  


£16,605 
378 
35 


Id.  per  lb. 


10% 


II. — Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin — 
Confectionery,  unenumerated .  . 
Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved..  . 


153 
118 
9,155 


gd.  per  lb. 
12  J  % 


fresh 


Grain  and  pulse,  prepared — 


Flour,  wheaten  

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

Sniees,  n.o.e.,  unground  

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved 


7,450 
70 
211 
122 


2§d.  per  100  lb.. 


10% 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA. — Continued. 


Article. 

IV. — Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors — 

Whisky  

VIII.  — Vegetable  Substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  .  .    .  . 

Wood-pulp  

IX.  (a)  Apparel — 

Apparel  and  readyrnade  clothing  

Boots  and  shoes — 

Goloshes,  etc  

Grindery  

Gum  boots  

Unenumerated  

Corsets  

Haberdashery  

Hosiery  

IX.  (&)  Textiles- 
Articles,  n.o.e.,  partly  or  wholly  made  up  

Mats  and  matting  

Piece-goods  

Sewing  cottons  and  threads  

X.  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes — 

Naphtha,  wood  

Oils  in  bulk,  mineral  lubricating  

XI.  Paints  and  Varnishes — 

Mixed  ready  for  use  

XII.  Stones  and  Minerals — 

Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones  

XIV.  (a)  Metal,  Unmanufactured    and    partly  manufactured, 
and  Ores — 

Iron  and  steel :  Bar,  bolt  and  rod  

XIV.  (&)  Metal    Manufactures,    other     than    Machinery  and 

Machines — 

Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  etc  

Bolts  and  nuts   .... 

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  n.o.e   .. 

Iron  and  steel — 

Ang'.e  and  tee  

Hoop,  black  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lamps .  .  

Leaf  and  foil:  Gold  leaf  

Nails  

Plate  and  plated  ware  

Railway  and  tramway  plant  

Rivets  and  washers  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  

Tools  and  implements  

Wire — Fencing,  barbed  

•'       Fencing,  plain  

"      Iron,  n.o.e  

"      other,  plain  

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated  

XV.  Machines  and  Machinery — 
Agricultural  implements — 

Cultivators  

Drills  and  sowers  

Harrows,  disc  

Ploughs  

Reapers  and  binders  

Unenumerated  

Dairying — Churns  

Cream  separating  machines  

Other  

Electric  

Engines,  gas,  oil  and  hot  air  

Mangles,  clothes  wringers,  etc  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of,  unenumerated  

XVI.  (a)  India-rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof  (not  including 

tires)  — 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping  

XVI.  (&)  Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Leather  

Portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags  

Saddlery  and  harness,  n.o.e  


Value. 


Canadian 
Preference. 


246 

— 

2,427 



95 

*   

1,0  1  O 

1,223 

11 J  % 

76 

— 

.  55 

— 

y  jl 

6d.  per  pair, 

and  7J%  ad  v 

815 

293 

253 

— 

13 

— 

6 

105 

32 

— 

140 

58 

— 

2 

Is.  per  cwt. 

y  o 

7,006 

20% 

31 

10% 

7 

— 

1,371 

. — i 

1,262 

10% 

195 

20% 

39 

20% 

45,028 

20% 

7 

10% 

27 

— . 

6,230 

Is.  per  cwt. 

52 

10% 

79 

20% 

60 

4 

174 

— 

1,157 

— 

575 

— 

1,600 

— 

318 

— 

1,290 

10% 

423 



623 

5*5 

— 

267 

4,573 

— 

1,168 

b  6 

112 

10% 

37 

10% 

223 

10% 

292 

10% 

70 

432 

10% 

175 

20% 

4,418 

67 

125% 

29 

10% 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA.  Concluded. 


Article. 
XVII.  (a)  Timber — 

Laths  

Sawn,  n.o.e.,  rough,  Oregon  pine  

Shingles  

XVII.  (b)  Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures — 

Basketware  and  wickerware  

Carriage  materials — 

Shafts,  spokes  and  felloes  in  the  rough  

"  "  "  dressed  

Wheels  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  n.o.e  

Handles  for  tools . .  

Woodenware  and  turnery,  n.o.e  

XVIII.  Earthenware,  China,  Glass  and  Stoneware — 

China,  porcelain  and  parianware  

Glass  and  glassware  

Glass  jars,  plain  

Plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  etc  

XIX.  (a)  Paper- 
Butter  paper,  waxed  paper,  etc.,  unprinted  

Paperhangings  

Printing  paper  

Wrapping  paper,  unprinted  

XIX.  (d)  Stationery — 

Books,  papers  and  music,  printed  

Handbills,  circulars,  etc  

Manufactured,  n.o.e  

Pictures,  paintings,  etc..  

Unenumerated  

XX.  Jewellery,  Timepieces  and  Fancy  Goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Jewellery,  unenumerated  

Sporting  and  athletic  requisites  

XXI.  Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments — 
Optical . .  

XXII.  Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc. — 

Calcium  carbide..  

Disinfectants  

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  etc  

Unenumerated  

XXIII.  Miscellaneous — 
Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives — 

Cartridges,  n.o.e  

Firearms  

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Instruments,  musical — 

Organs  and  harmoniums  

Pianos  

Pianolas,  phonographs,  etc  

Packing,  engine  

Soap,  n.o.e  

Motor  bicycles  and  tricycles,  materials  for  and  parts,  rubber 

tires,  covers  and  tubes  

Motor  cars,  busses,  carriages  and  vehicles — 

Bodies  for  

Chassis  for  

Materials  for  and  parts  of :  Rubber  tires,  etc  

Vehicles,  materials  for  and  parts  of — 

Springs,  truck  pedestals,  etc  

Miscellaneous,  manufactured  

Total  


Value. 


Canadian 
Preference. 


48 

— 

272 

— 

37 

3 

10% 

169 

— 

77 

305 

10% 

363 

10% 

2,872 

12  J  % 

23 

— 

486 

10% 

1 

10% 

107 

10% 

750 

— 

718 

— 

48 

686 

— 

47,758 

20% 

5,070 

2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

231 

31 

gd.  per  lb. 

190 

12J% 

23 

221 

10% 

247 

10% 

5 

10% 

2 

10% 

55 

744 

— 

218 

— 

41 

10% 

20 

3 

10% 

77 

10% 

104 

12£% 

189 

10% 

168 

10% 

48 

10% 

48 

117 

12|% 

912 

13,703 

10% 

36,207 

10% 

10,674 

736 

13 

£246,944 

Quarter  ended  December  31,  1915   £246,944  ($1,234,720) 

31,  1914   115.912  (  579,560) 


Increase  December  quarter  1915  over  1914  ..     £131,032  (  $655,160) 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915 ;  also  the  proportion  from 
Canada : — 

From 


1915. 

Canada. 

C                iQOil  17Q 

1  OjDU'O 

6,576 

206 

9i9,K  ^.ClO) 

71 

1i9i9  QRf> 

X 

911  Q  fil9l 

OCR, 
ADD' 

Qfl  71iQ 

71  7  A.Ki 

741 
t  t  X 

1  071  1  83 

968 

41  066 

80 

3/19  39^ 

Hardware — 

  5,667 

— 

  270,630 

2,7<86 

Iron — 

  160,898 

16,594 

  1280,746 

— 

  92,190 

1,948 

  33,744 

1,967 

  50,011 

  282,932 

80,886 

xvxctciiiiici  y 

fii7  R9.4. 

645 

'2i4 ,0*9)2 

  345,5>92 

1,073 

  103,145 

■567 

oio  41(14. 

1   R  9,Q 

1  3  i^iQ  4. 
X  o ,  0  SJ  t 

  251,364 

7'9 

1  9/<   07  0 

1,4126' 

Foodstuffs — 

  16*2,9  00' 

317 

or  91C9 

Q  c  KyQA 

6  o,oy^ 

9'/VO   C  OiC 

'5  61 

il  iK  K  ill  O 

Q  R  R7 

31,530 

  2212,220' 

116,63'5 

  9,057 

7 

18 

  15,58i3 

— 

Pickles  and  sauces 

1 0  9  3l9 

Rice  

  &8,346 



Salt  •  

  73,1514 

35 

1  nfi/Q  fl'Qfi 

Beverages — 

283 

Spirits — 

OC7  i9i9iO 

70  o 

too 

1  A7  n  n  d 

0  9   0 11  <7 

— 

Tea  

— 

Miscellaneous — 

946 

36'0 

5/541 

  274, 9  71 

58 

1,738 

6,6<3« 
6*5 

411 

  151,140 

20,241 

269 
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imports  into  new  Zealand — Continued. 

From 

Miscellaneous — Con.  1915.  Canada. 


  476,5184 

— 

— 

140,033 

Oils — 

— 

— : 



  52,134 

— 

1,382 

336 

Paper — 

OAK  RC\(\ 

1  A,Q  9,9,8 
1  ¥9,  AO'S 

Other  

  104,471 

12,570 

  81,5'59 

3-93 

  243,8'01 

11,640 

  118,057 

.1,468 

  323,260 

  18'9,02I3' 

  21,66/5 

  280,473 

1,001 

Total   £    ,21,728,8134    £  797,816 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATES. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of. 
imports  for  the  years  1915,  1914,  and  1913 : — 


1915.                  1914.  1913. 

Soft   goods   £    3,'848,2i24    £      4,007,117    £  4,329,631 

Hardware   2,4!5'9,8'96  2,701,180  '2,791,418 

Foodstuffs   2,198,191  1,6'67,085  1,371,03'5 

Beverages   1,060,7515  1,0.20,3  8>3  884,792 

Miscellaneous  ,  .    ..  5,2i85,'846'  5, 737,249  5,2312,008 

Other  goods   5,805,^08  6,011,172  7,044,748 

Specie   1,070,114              7,11,869  634,670 


Totals  £  121,7)28,834    £     21,86^,471    £     212, 2<8'8, 3  0(2 


Comparing  1915  figures  with  the  average  of  1913  and  1914,  increases  are  found 
of  44  per  cent  in  foodstuffs,  accruing  chiefly  in  sugar  and  wheat ;  and  11  per  cent  in 
beverages,  chiefly  in  the  non-alcoholic.  There  are  decreases  in  soft  goods  of  8  per 
cent;  hardware  and  metals  10  per  cent;  miscellaneous  8  per  cent,  and  the  total,  apart 
from  specie,  is  3J  per  cent  lighter. 


SOURCES    OF  SUPPLIES. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  of  supplies,  some  of  the  largest  fluctuations  have  taken 
place  from  the  following  countries : — 


191 3-.  19:14.  1915. 

United    Kingdom  £  13,312,193*      £  12v0'0>6,3i9>5      £  11,141  W 

Australia   2,914,848'  3,378,371  3,'554;53'5i 

United  States   2,107,19'901  2,282,966  2,600,248 

Canada   4'5i2,519  479,140  797,8161 

Fiji   1846,493  73.8,751  1,128,9'5<9 

Japan   151,106  187,501  304,3>2>2) 

Germany   6'87;935  620,400  7,790 


The  importation  of  German  goods  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cargo  of  the 
Wismar  was  taken  into  Batavia  at  the  commencement  of  the  war;  when  the  cargo  was 
released  it  had  to  appear  as  from  the  original  country  of  origin. 
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EXPORTS   TO   CANADA,  1915. 


The  exports  from  New  Zealand  to  Canada  are  in  excess  of  the  imports.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  New  Zealand  to  Canada  during  the 
last  six  years: — 

1910  .'.     £     160,1812    $  800,910 

1911   199,587  997,935 

1912   542,271  2,711,355 

1913   606,662.  3,033,310 

1914   595,611  2,978,0'5'5 

1915   1925,823  4,629,115 

Increase  1915  over  1914   330,212  1,651,060 


TOTAL  EXPORTS   FROM   NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  consequence  of  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  exports,  larger  shipments  and 
decreased  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  for  1915  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  £10,- 
020,078.    The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  four  years:— 

Exports.           Imports.  Surplus. 

1912  £  21,770,<5(81  £  20,976,574  £  794,007 

1913                                                           212,990,672          22,2)86,279  704,393 

1914                                                          26,261,447          21,856,095  4,40<5,35'2 

1915                                                          31,748,912          21,7^8,8)34  10,020,078 

The  fact  that  the  exports  during  1915  exceeded  the  imports  by  £10,020,078  ensures 
a  plentiful  supply  of  money  for  all  legitimate  purposes.  The  only  trouble  anticipated 
is  a  shortage  of  shipping  so  that  the  exports  may  be  continued  upon  the  same  scale. 


TEXDF.RS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  STORES. 

Copies  of  specifications  are  being  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
for  the  following  goods : — 

Indent  No.  3945 — Twine,  medium,  Italian,  44,800  pounds. 

Indent  No.   3957 — Wire,  jumper,  for  main  distributing  frames,  twisted  1  red,  1 
white. 

The  object  of  sending  these  specifications  in  is  to  give  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  form  of  tender  and  the  character  of  goods 
required,  as  these  orders  will  be  constantly  duplicated. 

iUthough  the  form  does  not  specifically  state  it,  inspection  will  be  made  in  Can- 
ada, and  payments  will  also  be  made  in  Canada,  cash  on  documents.  These  arrange- 
ments were  recently  entered  into  between  this  office  and  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. 

DEMAND   FOR   HIGH-CLASS  PAPER. 

A  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  the  higher-faced  papers  from  Great  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  which  illustrated  journals  in  New  Zealand  are  desirous  of  receiving 
samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  houses.  Any  such  samples  of  super-calendered 
paper,  and  price  lists,  sent  to  this  office  will  be  distributed  among  the  leading  users  of 
this  article. 

A  sample  of  the  paper  required  has  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  at  Ottawa.  (A-1939.) 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  JANUARY. 
No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Imports  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  . . 


Total  imports,  merchandise . 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  imports. 


Exports. 

Canadian  products— 

The  mine  

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products . . 

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  


Total,  Canadian  products 
Foreign  produce .  

Total  exports,  merchandis 
Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports   

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 


Australia  ■. .  . 

British  Africa,   

H     East  Indies  

ii  Guiana  

,i     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoandland  

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom .......  #  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France . .   

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

tt  -4.  a  a*,  i  (Merchandise. 
United  States.  ]  n.       ,  ,  «■ 


Other  foreign. 


t  Coin  and  bullion . 


Exports  hy  Countries. 


Australia    

British  Africa  

it     East  Indies  

n  Guiana  

n      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  . . 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan   

f  Merchandise. 


United  States. 
Other  foreign. 


\  Coin  and  bullion . 


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


1913. 


427,885,641 
221,793,216 


649,678,857 
7,096,418 


656,775,275 


Duty  collected   111,530,335 


55,418  378 
15,686,135 
42,873,710 
43,511,365 
142,432,061 
41,804,156 
98,330 


341,824,135 
21,065,456 


362,889,591 
16,106,285 


379,055,876 


1,035,831,151 


451,529 
230,937 
6,848,983 
4,332,209 
6,355,096 
2,120,197 
2,842,088 
135,055,356 
1,242,354 
3,757,391 
3,982,965 
14,907,346 
13,891,170 
3,099,515 
3,578,^97 
420,051,845 
7,031,71.7 
26,995,600 


1914. 


1915. 


430,415,534 
216,817,976 


647,233,510 
14,039,017 


661,272,527 


112,048,484 


59,100,714 
20,988,841 
42,707,781 
52,361,474 
211,322,370 
55,473,978 
111,122 


442,066,280 
24.128,530 


466,194,810 
15,527,680 


481,7**2,490 


1,142,995,017 


294,465.477 
176,232,749 


470,698,226 
133,073,132 


1916. 


271,162,943 
199,255,139 


470,418,082 
32,354,562 


603,771,358 


>,  866, 772 


53,084,863 
18,661,560 
41,523,344 
70,727,132 
126,262,825 
71,870,071 
542,920 


382,672,715 
49,723,532 


432,396,247 
16,507,016 


448,903,263 


1,052,674,621 


3,973,391 
3,190,956 
429,165 
605,617 
4,568,781 
4,446,473 
1,516,422 
176,563,894 
549,639 
2,369,613 
4,856,718 
2,233,880 
3,494,207 
2,701,452 
897,359 
139,694,700 
16,151,451 
10,812,158 


631,758 
512,322 
7,078,296 
2,839,003 
4,260,026 
1,892,550 
3,196,598 
137,794,149 
1,451,491 
3,060,481 
4,492,753 
14,647,169 
15,002,360 
2,943.111 
2,654,059 
417,647.899 
14,020,970 
27,147,532 


4,599,614 
4,075,264 
677,978 
686,992 
4,978,976 
4,987,833 
2,086,363 
226,393,065 
2,311,339 
2,207,640 
5,348,011 
3,814,854 
4,199,429 
5,413,834 
1,731,800 
182,411,492 
15,481,980 
10,316,026 


407,773 
385,155 
6,013,176 
3,833,031 
6,298,941 
1,198.351 
3,787,490 
96,092,206 
3,004,593 
3,337,920 
2,469,721 
9,677,776 
7,055,542 
1,995,586 
2,648,220 
301,710,947 
133,064,666 
20,790,264 


502,772,644 


96,745,269 


62,960,628 
22,407,687 
51,211,820 
99,056,115 
237,964,468 
190,997,981 
4,666,732 


669,265,431 
39,702,697 


708,968,128 
127,587,439 


830,555,567 


1,339,328,211 


5,536,039 
4,330,643 
692,540 
613,229 
4,478,206 
4,316,663 
2,568,470 
187,796,782 
2,537,893 
559,177 
3,524,986 
11,225,386 
2,913,234 
5,535,663 
1,040,253 
184,733,601 
16,202,840 
10,297,658 


3,412,018 
57,117 
7,778,558 
5,197,508 
5,382,642 
1,543,869 
4,313,735 
77,145,689 
3,314,212 
4,401,177 
64,067 
5,887.904 
108,543 
1,089,074 
3,699,218 
335,392,802 
26,775,554 
17,208,927 


6,628,321 
5,712,112 

985,513 
1,093,484 
4,576,374 
4,891,347 
2,982,375 
408,294,313 
2,361,792 
2,183,837 

324,936 
33,074,501 

2,592,170 
900,786 
208,002,242 
127,573,268 
24,378,196 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals  etc  

Hreadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of.. 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  ani  twine  

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  . . . 

Electric  apparatus   

Fancy  goods   

Fish   .  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of. .  . 

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Glasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives   

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total. 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of. 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  


Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of.'.'.  

Soap   

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc  

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches    

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported— 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods    


Total  Imports,  merchandise 
Corn  and  bullion   ,  , 


Total  Imports 


1915. 


1916. 


802,830 
1,476,449 
6,109,892 

12,253,088 
2,179,474 
9,703,093 
157,075 

40,989,526 
2,230,512 
2,158,459 
3,253,788 

28,978,077 
432,999 

13,542,001 
2,137,677 
6,160,967 
3,579,543 
1,753,631 
6,501,887 

15,727,091 
2,482,271 
3,551,162 
1,960,319 
2,001,135 
1,036,078 
1,160,636 
7,692,811 
4,271,531 

11,388,317 
7,447,627 

89.517,218 


2,997.996 
3,962,387 

68,820,386 
5,177,472 
1,555,336 

14,099,178 
1,545,105 
1,344,174 
1,623,150 
6,210,447 
2,358,784 
7,048,594 
1,845,065 
2,089,124 
9, 107,448 
K,  490,1 77 
1,150,85*5 
5,551,591 

18,405,494 
7,193,942 
5,856,044 
3,228,715 
882,664 

16,373,044 

24,913,353 


294,465,477 
176,232,749 


470,698,226 
133,073,132 


603,771,358 


Total. 


246,181 

5!)8,686 
5,055,055 

12,566,310 
1,572,706 
9,551,733 
47,163 

30,441,732 
2,295,471 
1,647,259 
3,429,194 

30,735,843 
303,609 

15,496,098 
1,460,895 
5,054,910 
2,814,800 
1,350,550 
7,802,783 

13,922,330 
2,522,053 
2,469,953 
1,341,363 
2,632,198 
933,136 
983,640 
9,003,394 
3,304,857 

13,860,476 
6,312,296 

93,583,069 


3,564,094 
4,219,483 

69,524,661 
4,659,231 
1,428,496 

11,758,189 
1,137,908 
776,958 
1,827,118 
4,599,967 
851,7*9 
8,300,424 
1.456,887 
2,784,402 
3,852,346 
8,105,921 
1,103,650 
3,950,030 

22,099,580 
8,320,582 
5,489,626 
2,197,554 
986,735 
8,406,841 

27,137,969 


271,162,943 
199,255,139 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


From  United 
States. 


$ 

120,298 
66,026 
919,834 
231,350 
208,128 
141,793 
818 
33,034 
724,867 
118,750 
407,988 
10,868,531 
222,212 

2,463,730 
961,108 
281,820 
914,957 
120,448 

3,241,449 
375,781 
221,208 
169,733 
532,097 
93,631 
31,779 
166,178 

3,075,445 

1,044,217 
894,596 
768,955 

5,826,015 


98,125 
12,319 
3,870,333 
986,776 
87,753 
507,415 
716,164 
193,466 
302,920 
865,531 
613,088 
205,305 
614,478 
264,581 
465,587 
1,850,723 
105,729 
2,215,625 
421,851 
2,84^,445 
522,048 
47,664 
78,269 
162,621 
19,450,937 


51,820,403 
23,104,362 


470,418,082 
32,354,562 


502,772,644 


74,924,765 
2,220,924 


77,145,689 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported 


Animals,  living — Total. 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep . 


Bread  stuffs — Total . 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat     

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal . 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted 
Lobsters,  canned .... 
Salmon,  canned . . 


Fruits- Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of . 

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total . 

Sole  and  upper   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

ButW    

Cheese    

Meats — Bacon  and  hams    

Seeds.  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— Total  

Logs    

Lumber-  Deals,  pine   

Spruce  and  other  

La'hs,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles ...   

Timber,  square   .  ... 

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Woou-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce. ...   

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion   

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 

iy  id. 

1916. 

rp  .  ,       1  To  United 
Total.      |  Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

8 

14,575,567 

$ 

17,754,525 

• 

3,230,843 

$ 

12,911,774 

9,023,404 
1,027,058 
287,229 

12,896,064 
3'626  150 
591,216 

105,120 
3,125,077 

11,420,565 
286,539 
582,290 

107,584,662 

223,490,038 

183,592,511 

12,402,084 

3,406,573 
1,073,957 
2,068,839 
8,011,336 
358,543 
69,753,355 
21,624,079 
4,432,301 
857,288 

3,279,828 
1  (542,073 
1,948-455 
1 2  720  72S 
307,569 
168,188,919 
33,366,455 
5,659,510 
1  1 29  092 

2,807,077 
81,210 
1,704' 246 
5  876,503 
'263*;  553 
151,356,762 
21,051,819 
196,110 
243,151 

164,015 
1,443,912 
21,700 
473,316 
42,193 
8,029,663 
1,006,282 
4,133,170 
752,394 

18,306,557 

22,019,225 

7,092  168 

8,341,959 

4,088,096 
2,904,618 
4,500,402 

5,295,226 
2J4M57 
6,582,690 

126,452 
1,284^089 
5,352,052 

1,400,424 
541,454 
2,592 

3,518,077 

3,214,298 

2,674,219 

247,923 

19,358 
3,168,576 
513,032 
6,869,696 

2,574,200 
3,342,416 
2,180,068 
8,281,048 

1,910,374 
4,441,901 
4,735,093 
6,887,841 

1,734,540 
1,264,926 
746.427 
3,752 

7,1(0,957 
5,245,567 

17,645,927 
6  643  148 

8,981,037 
3,270,265 

3,566,804 
2,910,213 

62,106,316 

112,190,902 

46,296,802 

52,392,376 

2,372,119 
2,297,661 
7,905,576 
15,156,459 
11,038,912 
5, 01^,3 10 
15,078,944 
15,289,310 
'677,157 

3,411,563 
2,796,946 
13,017,348 
16,542,851 
38,468,271 
7,731,017 
13,767,447 
18,828,554 
486,759 

2,251.258 
759,897 
1,176,627 
100 

21,268,930 
2,054,347 
7,870,066 
895,057 
7 

1,044,334 
1,756,553 
11,84<\721 
10,542,751 
5,059,829 
5,676,670 
5,107,090 
15,787,112 
28,776 
1,874,289 

38,538,223 

64,940,651 

59,286,679 

597,088 
19,343,173 
10,762,063 
11,068,193 
3,507,236 

948,701 
51,245,865 

1,036,428 
25,794,092 
24,807,512 
3,408,562 
4,151,173 
918,136 

625,424 

OK  R79  Ken 

24,422,823 
192,382 
444,332 
118,034 

30,882 
21,656 
297,657 
3,189,132 
3,647,644 
684,758 

62.053,391 

15,279,924 

43,189,731 

1,237,777 
'  48,704 
259,418 

2.434,152 

1  i\   A/17    O*)  1 

19,097  831 
3,704,319 
11,9(13 
6,100,779 
8,841,303 

949,635 
1,176,248 
6,172,094 
1,840,546 
18,  001,984 
2,860,596 

545,958 
6,705,201 
8,970,028 

1,292,507 
1,292,442 
9,!  188,654 
2,460,900 
22,976,623 
3,722,197 
479,844 
6,160,779 
9,846,554 

54,390 
1,213,368 
9,150,162 

11,268 
2,155,093 

4(57,881 

324,032 

382,672,715 
49,723,532 

669,265,431 
39.702,697 

396,466,504 
11,827,764 

190,829,998 
17,172,244 

432,396,247 
16,507,016 

708.968,128 
127,587,439 

408,294,268 
45 

208, 00  .',242 
127,*73,268 

448,903,263 

836,555,507 

408,294,313 

335,575,510 
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CARDBOARD  WANTED  BY  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that  the  Chinese  Postal  Department  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  from  Canadian  manufacturers  tenders  for  the  supply  of  cardboard 
for  postcards.  The  cardboard  is  to  be  similar  in  quality,  colour,  and  finish  to  the 
specimen  forwarded  (which  may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Commerce  or  loaned  to  interested  parties).  The  following  particulars  are  also  fur- 
nished : — 

Make :  Pulp-board  in  preference  to  paste-board. 
Size :    2$  inches  by  44  inches  without  variation. 

In  the  event  of  29  by  44  being  impracticable  or  unduly  wasteful,  other  sizes  may 
be  offered,  either  (a)  instead  of,  or  (b)  in  addition  to  29  inches  by  44  inches,  but 
whatever  size  or  sizes  may  be  ultimately  accepted,  strict  uniformity  in  size  or  sizes 
must  be  guaranteed. 

Quantities:  Lots  of  250  reams  (each  of  500  sheets)  up  to  2,500  or  3,000  reams, 
preferable  distributed  over  twelve  months. 

Packing :    Wooden  cases  lined  with  waterproof  paper. 

Delivery :  Either  (a)  f.o.b.  Canadian  Pacific  port  or  (b)  c.i.f.  Shanghai  (the 
latter  for  preference). 

Payment :  On  delivery  against  documents,  through  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  or  other  Shanghai  Bank. 

Tenders,  enclosing  samples  and  all  particulars,  should  be  sent  without  delay  direct 
to  the  Secretary,  Directorate  General  of  Posts,  Postal  Supply  Department,  Shanghai, 
China.    (Cable  address,  "  Postsupdep,  Shanghai."    Code  A.B.C.  5th  edition.) 


PITPR0PS  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  the  Department  from  a  British  house  of  timber 
importers  desiring  to  get  into  touch  with  parties  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  supply 
pitprops.  This  firm,  who  have  been  large  importers  into  all  the  principal  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  hitherto  been  getting  their  supplies 
from  the  Baltic  but  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  customary  sources  of  supply  due 
to  the  war,  a  portion  of  their  orders  has  been  filled  in  Newfoundland.  It  is  stated 
that  provided  prices  were  right  almost  unlimited  quantities  could  be  taken  every 
year,  full  cargoes  at  a  time.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  making  the  inquiry 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  A-976.) 


OPENING  FOR  HARDWARE  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Attention  is  herewith  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  387  appearing  in  the  present 
number  of  Weekly  Bulletin  from  an  important  firm  of  hardware  importers  in  India, 
who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  catalogues  and  wholesale  price  lists  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  axes,  barrows  (steel  or  wooden  contractor's),  chairs  (bentwood), 
height  34  inches,  seat  15  inches  by  16  inches;  chaff  cutters  to  retail  at  $20  to  $30 
each ;  doors  (3-ply  veneer)  ;  forks  (digging,  hay,  manure)  ;  fanning  mills  to  retail  at 
$65  to  $85  each ;  furniture  (camp)  ;  grain  grinders  (hand  or  power)  to  retail  at 
$30  to  $100  each;  hammers,  handles  (axe),  24  inches  and  36  inches;  handles  (ham- 
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mer),  ash  or  hickory,  16  inches,  18  inches,  24  inches  ,30  inches,  36  inches;  handles 
(D.  and  T.  shovel) ;  handles  (scythes)  ;  handles  (pick)  ;  ash,  hickory  or  maple,  36 
inches;  hatchets,  horse-powers  to  retail  at  $65  to  $90  each;  lawn  mowers,  picks, 
poles  and  shafts  for  buggies,  saw  benches  for  power-driven  circular  saw  24  inches  to 
48  inches  diameter  to  retail  at  $100  to  $300  each;  scythes,  shovels  (steel),  sickles, 
•stepladders  (wooden),  trucks  (hand),  wire  (galvanized  and  annealed,  also  barbed). 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  making  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer  File  No.  A-2017 
*or  Trade  Inquiry  No.  387.) 


DOUGLAS  FIR  TIMBER  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  for  Douglas  fir  deals  and  logs  required  by  the 
South  African  Eailways  and  Harbours  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town.  The  tender  which  calls  for  a  large 
supply  of  this  material,  closes  at  the  South  African  Railway  headquarters  offices, 
Johannesburg,  not  later'  than  noon,  Monday,  1st  May,  1916.  These  tender  forms 
and  specifications  may  be  inspected  by  interested  parties  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1110.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  15,  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   99/  103/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   99/6  103/6 

London     102/  104/  .. 

Glasgow  ,    103/  104/ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     90/  94/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/  93/ 

London   88/  94/ 

Glasgow     92/  94/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   79/  85/ 

London   -  -  M 

Glasgow     -  -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   90/  94/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/  93/  .. 

London   86/  90/ 

Glasgow  

Butter  none  quoted). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  18,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses     


fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  m  it    »i 

Pork  .,    .. 

Meat,  un  enumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon    •• 

Beef     .i 

Hams      ii 

Pork   i« 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

©airy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      it 

Margarine     m 

Cheese    i 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     n 

ii    cream   » 

ii    condensed     n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  


 Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry    Value  £ 

Game     » 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard  

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour    .  h 

Barley   H 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


17 


307 


182,268 
87,386 
7,713 

17,942 


140,549 
1,036 
23,868 
1,517 

2,842 
46,862 


103,648 
32,997 
57,854 


42 
42,136 
1,455 
280,532 
48,316 
2,186 

1,150 
61,721 


1,193,300 
239,900 
202,800 
549,300 
16,120 
16,040 
1,178,100 


98,615 
841 
15 
8,558 


1916. 


134,032 
72,872 
9,510 

13,763 


189,720 
3,237 
45,580 
1,234 

712 
39,250 


46,801 
48,993 
42,076 

502 
33,988 
21 

128,133 
20,402 
126 

125 
73,666 


1,855,600 
171,400 
98,000 
15,800 
9,570 
2,660 
962,600 


43,063 
62 
6 

2,825 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  following 
information  to  the  Department  on  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  South  African 
Railways  and  Harbours  for  1916-17.  The  following  items  should  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Under  the  heading  of  Maintenance  of  Permanent  Way  are  placed  sleepers  valued 
at  $540,000,  rails  at  $285,000,  other  material  at  $110,000. 

In  permanent  way  structure,  a  part  of  the  following  items  might  be  supplied  from 
Canada:  Bridges  valued  at  $120,000;  crossings,  fences,  etc.,  at  $70,000;  signals  at 
$135,000 ;  telegraphs  and  telephones  at  $265,000. 

In  the  maintenance  of  rolling  stock,  e.g.,  locomotives,  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000 
is  estimated,  and  in  coaching  stock,  $400,000  is  to  be  spent. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Goods  stock,"  the  item  on  materials  runs  into  a  figure  of 
$2,585,000. 

For  the  South  African  Railways'  sleeper  factory  there  is  to  be  an  expenditure  of 
$40,000  on  creosote.    This  amount  includes  freight  and  insurance. 

The  foregoing  indicates  a  considerable  market  in  South  Africa  for  railway 
material  and  equipment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Canadian  exporters  will  be  in  a  position 
to  cater  to  this  demand. 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  May.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies : — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
May  10;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  May  10. 

China. 

To  Hong  Kong— Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  15.  Approximate 
date. 

To  Shanghai  and  Hong  "Kong — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  services  from  Vancouver: 
Empress  of  Japan,  May  4;  Empress  of  Asia,  May  18;  Monteagle,  May  30. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
May  10;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  May  10. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  15.  Approximate 
date. 

To  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  15.    Approximate  date. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  services  from  Van- 
couver: Empress  of  Japan,  May  4;  Empress  of  Asia,  May  18;  Monteagle,  May  30. 
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Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  May  10;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  May  10. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  May  10;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  May  10. 

The  Philippines. 

To  Manila — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  15.   Approximate  date. 
To  Manila — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  services  from  Vancouver:  Empress  of  Asia, 
May  18. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  December 
which  is  just  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast 
colony,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics 
are  available.  Comparisons  of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding- 
years  are  also  given.  These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same 
report  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

TRADE    OF    GOLD   COAST    COLONY,  1914. 

On  pages  654  to  658  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  December  will  be  found  statistical 
tables  relative  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  during  the  calendar 
year  1914.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  in  1914  was  less 
than  for  the  year  1913,  which  was  a  record  year  both  for  imports  and  exports,  but  in 
excess  of  that  for  any  previous  year.  The  balance  of  trade  for  each  year  from  1911 
to  1914  was  in  favour  of  the  colony,  the  imports  for  the  year  1914  amounting  to  $21,- 
690,566  and  the  exports  $24,054,256,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $2,363,690. 
Compared  with  the  trade  in  1913,  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of  $2,411,590  ana  the 
exports  a  decrease  of  $2,357,653.  During  the  year  1914  about  77  per  cent  of  the 
imports  was  obtained  from  British  countries,  which  was  a  slight  improvement 
over  1913,  while  about  73  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  destined  for  British  countries, 
which  proportion  practically  agrees  with  that  recorded  in  1913. 

The  imports  into  the  Gold  Coast  colony  in  1914  amounted  to  $21,690,566  as  com- 
pared with  $24,102,136  in  the  previous  year  1913,  a  decrease  of  $2,411,590  or  about 
11  per  cent.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased 
from  $16,869,574  to  $15,114,563 ;  from  Germany  from  $1,891,522  to  $1,407,866;  from 
the  Netherlands  from  $920,598  to  $831,275;  and  from  France  from  $226,958  to 
$160,496,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $1,225,144  to 
$1,314,859.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1913  amounted  to  $214  (wholly  wheat  flour)  and 
in  1914  to  $437  (unenumerated  articles.) 

The  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  in  1914  were:  agricultural  implements 
$68,201;  ale,  beer  and  porter,  $110,769;  apparel,  $520,806;  bags  and  sacks,  $134,869: 
beads,  $190,403;  brass  and  copper  ware,  $59,738;  bread  and  biscuits,  $96,3#€:  bul  l- 
ing material,  $510,611;  candles,  $158,653;  carriages  and  carts,  $174,168;  coal  and 
patent  fuel,  $667,560;  cordage,  $149,129;  cotton  goods,  $3,008,972:  drugs  arJ 
chemicals,  $155,796;  earthenware,  $77,653;  flour,  $331,541;  furniture,  $276,213;  gal- 
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vanized  iron,  $462,523;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $588,794;  lumber,  $313,486;  machinery, 
$953,434;  meats,  $188,047;  mineral  waters,  $140,213;  musical  instruments,  $86,733; 
oil,  kerosene,  $210,960;  paints  and  oils,  $124,820;  perfumery,  $216,177;  provisions, 
$1,210,763;  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  $409,525;  rice,  $470,013;  silk  goods, 
$107,592;  soap,  $259,583;  spirits,  $1,052,673  (principally  gin,  $419,579,  and  rum 
$478,588);  stationery,  $147,796;  sugar,  $253,310;  tobacco,  $554,741;  tools,  $87,834; 
vehicles,  motor,  $211,500;  velocipedes,  $108,735;  wines,  $102,249;  and  woollen  goods, 
$150,365. 

By  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  656,  of  December  Monthly,  it  will  be  found  that 
an  importation  is  shown  opposite  every  item  in  the  import  classification  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  almost  every  instance  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  imports  in  1914  were  as  a  rule  much  larger 
than  similar  imports  from  Germany  or  the  United  States,  the  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  Germany  being  agricultural  implements ;  ale,  beer  and  porter,  beads,  mineral  waters, 
and  rum,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  flour,  kerosene,  liquid  oil  and  rum. 

The  principal  outstanding  feature  in  the  imports  into  the  Gold  Coast  colony  is 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States.  From  1910  to  1914  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $98,019'  to  $1,314,859,  the  principal 
items  responsible  for  this  increase  being,  flour,  $272,786,  increase,  $272,241;  furniture, 
$25,666,  increase,  $25,666;  machinery,  $30,473,  increase  $39,473  ;  kerosene  oil,  $134,- 
865,  increase,  $75,725;  provisions,  $62,599,  increase,  $62,599;  rum,  $375,916,  increase, 
$375,916;  tobacco,  $204,210,  increase,  $201,066;  and  motor  vehicles,  $23,957,  increase, 
$23,957. 

The  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  colony  in  1914  were  valued  at  $24,054,256,  as 
against  $26,411,909  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  $2,357,653,  or  about  10  per  cent.  The  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from  $17,105,715  to  $16,088,686; 
to  Germany  from  $4,377,411  to  $2,699,207;  and  to  the  United  States  from  $491,801 
to  $454,465 ;  while  the  exports  to  France  increased  from  $2,217,170  to  $2,573,395 ;  and 
to  the  Netherlands  from  nil  to  $569,147. 

The  largest  export  from  the  Gold  Coast  colony  in  1914  was  cocoa  of  a  value  of 
$10,676,244.  The  exports  of  cocoa  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $5,382,785,  to 
Germany  to  $2,347,894,  and  to  the  United  States  to  $545.  The  next  largest  export  was 
gold  bullion  and  gold  dust,  value  $8,075,917.  The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
taking  all  the  gold  bullion  and  gold  dust  exported  in  1914.  The  third  largest  export 
was  gold  and  silver  coin  of  a  value  of  $2,301,334.  The  portion  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  valued  at  $1,347,565,  and  to  Germany  and  the  United  States  at  nil. 
Lumber  was  the  next  largest  item  exported,  value  $1,781,672.  The  exports  of  lumber 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $604,449,  to  Germany  at  $112,142,  and  to  the 
United  States  at  $453,719.  The  exports  of  kola  nuts  amounted  to  $691,986,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  $380,  Germany  $2,433  and  the  United 
States  nil.  Palm  kernels  were  the  next  largest  export,  value  $431,532.  Of  this  amount 
the  United  Kingdom  took  $157,324,  Germany  $222,348  and  the  United  States  nil.  For 
further  details  of  the  exports  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  see  table  No.  3,  page  658. 

TRADE  OF  ITALY,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1914,  will  be  found  on  pages  659  to  669  of  the  December  issue.  From 
these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  for  the 
year  1914,  was  less  than  for  the  year  1913,  imports  showing  a  decrease  of  about  19 
per  cent  and  exports  a  decrease  of  about  11  per  cent.  The  total  trade  for  the  year 
1914  amounted  to  5,180,655,000  lire  (lire  =  19-3  cents)  a  sagainst  6,157,278,000  lire 
for  the  previous  year  1913,  a  decrease  of  976,623,000  lire  or  about  16  per  cent  during 
the  year.  The  imports  were  valued  at  2,950,328,000  lire  and  the  exports  at  2,230,327,000 
lire,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  695,311,000  lire  and  in  exports  of  281,312,000  lire.  There 
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lias  been  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  as  shown  by  imports  and  exports,  each  year  since 
the  year  1871.  The  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  1910  amounted  to  1,165,999,000  lire, 
in  1911  to  1,186,025,000  lire,  in  1912  to  1404,996,000  lire,  in  1913  to  1,134,000,000  lire 
and  in  1914  to  720,001,000  lire. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Italy  were  valued  at  2,950,328,000  lire, 
compared  with  3,645,639,000  lire  in  the  previous  year  1913.  The  decrease  in  the  im- 
ports of  695,311,000  lire  was  shared  in  by  every  country,  except  the  British  West  Indies, 
Canada,  the  Central  American  States,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 'Denmark,  Erythrea, 
Greece,  Spain  and  Sweden.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
•decreased  from  591,776,000  lire  to  504,934,000  lire;  from  Germany  from  612,690,000 
lire  to  503,185,000  lire;  from  the  United  States  from  522,722,000  lire  to  442,847,000  lire; 
from  Austria -Hungary  from  264,660,000  lire  to  233,815,000  lire;  from  France  from 
283,356,000  lire  to  205,535,000  lire;  from  Russia  from  237,375,000  lire  to  189,838,000 
lire;  from  Switzerland  from  86,845,000  lire  to  76,901,000  lire;  from  Roumania  from 
100,717,000  lire  to  65,217,000  lire;  from  Japan  from  60',783,000  lire  to  46,651,000  lire; 
from  Brazil  from  55,311,000  lire  to  49,177,000  lire;  and  from  Argentine  Republic  from 
166,622,000  lire  to  39,873,000  lire.  Imports  from  Canada  increased  from  14,432,000 
lire  to  14,864,000  lire. 

Inasmuch  as  the  list  of  the  principal  article  imported  would  be  too  numerous  to 
insert  in  this  review,  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  import  trade  of  Italy  is 
•directed  to  table  No.'  2,  page  661  of  the  Monthly  for  December,  showing  the  imports 
into  Italy,  with  the  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  will  be  noted,  by  reference  to  this  table,  that  the  classes  of  goods 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  similar,  in  most 
instances,  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1914  were:  Feathers,  2,229,370 
lire;  fish,  643,457  lire;  animal  greases,  6,085,000  lire;  lard,  3,009,122  lire;  meats, 
2,587,580  lire;  cotton  seed  oil  2,310,938  lire;  mineral  oils,  34,012,808  lire;  oats,  1,590,- 
660  lire;  wheat,  14,780,610  lire;  gums  and  resins,  3,061,240  lire;  paraffin,  4,404,592 
lire;  sulphate  of  copper,  1,130,065  lire;  raw  tobacco,  26,102,276  lire;  raw  cotton,  227,- 
033,055  lire;  cotton  goods,  946,840  lire;  india-rubber,  920,812-  lire;  cordage,  433,840 
lire;  leather  boots  and  shoes,  3,052,731  lire;  copper  ingots,  29,236,584  lire;  scientific 
instruments,  5,314,880  lire;  pig-iron,  1,309,266  lire;  tools  and  implements,  520,736 
lire;  tubes  of  iron  and  steel,  900,072  lire;  agricultural  machines,  6,278,520  lire; 
machine  tools,  76,734  lire;  nickel  alloyed  with  copper  and  zinc,  1,367,440  lire;  silk 
goods,  414,069  lire;  coal  and  coke,  10,061,718  lire;  phosphates,  2,325,888  lire;  motor 
cars,  1,601,700  lire;  lumber,  17,671,720  lire;  and  raw  wool,  1,753,666  lire. 

The  imports  from  Canada  consisted  chiefly  of  dried  or  smoked  fish,  9,215,950  lire; 
wheat,  4,833,975  lire;  agricultural  machines,  25,0>80  lire;  asbestos,  698,600  lire;  and 
wood-pulp,  38,696  lire.  All  the  imports  indicated  in  the  Italian  trade  returns  as  from 
Canada  were  no  doubt  of  Canadian  origin,  except  the  dried  or  smoked  fish.  The  Italian 
trade  returns  show  no  imports  from  Newfoundland,  but  as  the  exports  of  dry  codfish 
from  that  colony  to  Italy  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $1,082,147 
and  from  Canada  to  Italy  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1914,  to  $368,2)20,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  trade  returns,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  imports  of  dried  or  smoked  fish  credited  to  Canada  in  the  Italian  trade  returns 
in  1914  was  of  Newfoundland  origin. 

It  would  appear  from  a  study  of  the  Italian  trade  returns  that  Italy  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  the  expansion  of  Canada's  export  trade.  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many in  1914  supplied  Italy  with  goods  valued  at  737,000,000  lire  or  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  Canada  could,  no  doubt,  provided  she  made  the  effort,  secure  a 
fair  proportion  of  this  large  trade  which  will  surely  be  diverted  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  to  other  countries. 

The  exports  from  Italy  in  1914  amounted  to  2,230,327,000  lire  as  compared  with 
2,511,639,000  lire  in  1913.  From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  to  Germany  decreased  from 
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343,445,000  lire  to  319,148,000  lire;  to  the  United  States  from  267,892,000  lire  to 
262,462,000  lire;  to  Switzerland  from  249,163,000  lire  to  2.31,889,000  lire;  to  Austria- 
Hungary  from  221,147,000  lire  to  196,711,000  lire;  to  France  from  231,481,000  lire  to 
174,193,000  lire;  and  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  from  185,557,000  lire  to  115,924,000 
lire;  while  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  260,501,000  lire  to 
305,712,000  lire.  The  exports  to  Canada  during  the  same  interval  decreased  from 
9,030,000  lire  to  4,162,000  lire  or  about  54  per  cent. 

For  detailed  information  of  the  articles  which  comprise  the  imports  into  Italy, 
with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  see  table 
No.  3,  page  666,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  December.  During  the  year  1914  the 
principal  exports  from  Italy  to  Canada  were  as  follows:  Cheese,  238,335  lire;  cotton 
goods,  23,941  lire;  fruits,  pulse  and  vegetables,  pickled,  165,830  lire;  gloves  of  all 
kinds  of  skins,  163,920  lire;  hats  and  caps,  499,010  lire;  lemons,  181,224  lire;  machinery, 
36,640  lire;  marble,  140,205  lire;  olive  oil,  52,235  lire;  oranges,  43,375  lire;  small 
wares,  110,495  lire;  spirits,  52,248  lire;  sulphur,  63,451  lire;  silk  goods,  70,106  lire; 
tomatoes,  preserved,  262,470  lire;  volatile  oils,  91,682  lire;  walnuts  and  hazel  nuts, 
43,650  lire;  wheat  paste,  1,345,410  lire;  wines,  76,858  lire;  wool,  raw,  33,750  lire; 
works  of  art,  24,068  lire;  yarn  of  flax  and  hemp,  48,650  lire. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1914.  . 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Unitel  "Kingdom 
is  directed  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  670  to  680  of  the  December 
report.  From  a  study  of  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  were  valued  at  £696,635,113  (£  =  4.87) 
compared  with  £768,734,739  in  1913,  whilst  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
totalled  £430,721,357,  as  against  £525,245,289  in  the  previous  year  1913.  The  imports 
during  the  year  1914  were  less  than  for  the  years  1912  or  1913,  but  larger  than  for 
any  earlier  year;  whilst  the  exports  were  not  so  large  as  during  the  years  1911,  1912 
and  1913,  but  in  excess  of  the  exports  recorded  prior  to  the  year  1911.  That  the 
interchange  of  goods  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
increases  more  rapidly  than  with  foreign  countries  is  clearly  indicated  from  the  fact 
that  from  1905  to  1914  the  imports  from  British  countries  increased  from  £126,651,897 
to  £187,801,572,  an  increase  of  about  49  per  cent,  whilst  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries increased  from  £438,368,020  to  £508,8-33,541,  an  increase  of  only  about  16  per 
cent.  During  the  same  interval  the  exports  to  British  countries  increased  from  £114,- 
217,443  to  £171,62i9,498,  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  whilst  the  exports  to  foreigti 
countries  increased  from  £215,599,171  to  £259,091,859,  an  increase  of  only  about  20 
per  cent. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  were  valued  at  £696,635,113  as 
compared  with  £768,734,739  in  the  previous  year  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of 
£72,099,626  or  about  9  per  cent.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  decreased  from  £141,652,072  to  £136,575,284;  from  Germany  from  £80,411,057 
to  £47,049,343;  from  British  India  from  £48,420,490  to  £43,348,176;  from  France 
from  £46,352,718  to  £37,774,178;  from  the  Argentine  Republic  from  £42,485,391  to 
£37,219,290;  from  Australia  from  £38,065,250  to  £36,852,879;  from  Russia  from 
£40,270,539  to  £28,092,527;  from  Egypt  from  £21,394,735  to  £17,096,154;  from  Bel- 
gium from  £23,382,268  to  £16,105,820;  from  Straits  Settlements  from  £19,373,146 
to  £16,388,376;  from  Spain  from  £14,393,909  to  £14,114,182;  and  from  British  South 
Africa  from  £12,547,985  to  £11,056,623.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  Canada 
increased  from  £30,488,374  to  £31,484,638;  from  the  Netherlands  from  £23,577,841 
to  £24,310,821;  from  New  Zealand  from  £20,338,057  to  £22,994,319;  from  British* 
West  Africa  from  £5,173,553  to  £9,990,731;  and  from  Ceylon  from  £7,797,090  to 
£8,084,791. 
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The  decrease  of  £72,099,626  in  the  imports  during  1914,  compared  with  1913,  was 
made  up  principally  of  decreased  importations  of  barley,  £8,077,100  to  £5,660,312; 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  £21,894,677  to  £16,464,917;  carriages,  wagonettes  and 
motor  cars,  £8,113,328  to  £6,991,635;  cotton  goods,  £11,173,8'07  to  £8,407,394;  cotton, 
raw,  £70,570,547  to  £55,3-50,626 ;  eggs,  £9,590,602  to  •  £8,652,800 ;  flax,  hemp  and 
jute,  unmanufactured,  £18,455,397  to  £14,146,676;  glass,  £3,449,420  to  £2,239,121; 
lard,  £5,552,462  to  £4,750,943;  leather  goods,  £3,697,795  to  £2,384,953;  maize,  £13,- 
769,793  to  £11,760,912;  metals  and  ores,  £64,838,832  to  £55,412,621;  paper, 
£7,674,419  to  £6,791,191;  potatoes,  £2,589,038  to  £1,535,515;  'seeds,  £15,287,780  to 
£13,170,094;  silk  goods,  £14,433,105  to  £12,936,052;  skins  and  furs,  £11<,955,401  to 
£8,599,035;  wheat  flour,  £6,347,771  to  £5,549,048;  wood  and  timber,  £33,788,884  to 
£24,684,486;  wood  manufactures,  £3,583,187  to  £2,995,543;  woollen  goods,  £6,957,790 
to  £5,582,799;  wool,  raw,  £36,632,255  to  £33,308,145;  and  woollen  yarn,  £3,532,656 
to  £2,065,610.  The  following  articles  were  the  principal  importations  to  show  any 
substantial  increases,  viz. :  bacon,  £17,428,881  to  £18,225,568 ;  beef,  fresh,  £16,070,833 
to  £19,060,371;  beef,  preserved,  £2,692,443  to  £4,239,570;  cheese,  £7,035,039  to 
£7,966,162;  coffee,  £2,920,855  to  £3,546,2.31;  fish,  £4,886,927  to  £5,673,791';  leather, 
unmanufactured,  £10,572,100  to  £11,683,176;  mutton  fresh,  £10,907,992  to  £11,410,- 
310;  pork,  fresh,  £1,368,360  to  £2,360,72^;  sugar  and  molasses,  £24,463,485  to  £33,- 
369,453 ;  tea,  £13,793,236  to  £14,228,792 ;  and  wheat,  £43,849,173  to  £44,734,079. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  classes  of  goods  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  portions  received  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during  the 
calendar  years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  see  table  No.  5,  page  674,  of  the  December  Monthly. 
According  to  British  trade  returns  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1914,  with 
increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows :  apples,  raw,  £606,904, 
decrease,  £123,132;  bacon,  £1,224,462,  increase,  £361,323;  barley,  £596,650,  decrease, 
£236,191;  beef,  preserved,  £44,759,  increase,  £39,081;  carriages,  wagonettes  and  motor 
cars,  £9,708,  decrease,  £171,181;  cheese,  £4,025,950,  decrease,  £12,677;  eggs,  £2-33,514, 
increase,  £232,557;  fish,  £1,500,864,  increase,  £243,029;  hams,  £217,814,  decrease, 
£118,881 ;  lard,  £137,717,  decrease,  £91,510 ;  leather,  unmanufactured,  £372,201,  increase, 
£11,421;  machinery,  £109,396,  decrease,  £5,581;  metals  and  ores,  £629,658,  increase, 
£195,551;  oatmeal,  £290,260,  decrease,  £7,951;  oats,  £634,728,  decrease,  £115,965;  oil 
cake,  £55,820,  decrease,  £57,079;  paper,  £118,762  decrease,  £18,853;  seeds,  £271,712, 
decrease,  £2,542,354;  skins  and  furs,  £198,841,  decrease,  £273,822;  sugar  and  molasses, 
£25,676,  increase,  £24,758;  wheat,  £13,717,995,  increase,  £4,914,046;  wheat  flour, 
£1,789,383,  decrease,  £472,400;  wood  and  timber,  £3,230,1*62,  decrease,  £559,315;  and 
wood-pulp,  £259,828,  increase,  £100,389. 

The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914 
amounted  to  £430,721,357,  as  against  £525,245,289  in  1913,  a  decrease  during  the 
year  of  £94,523,932,  or  about  18  per  cent.  The  exports  to  British  India  from  1913  to 
1914  decreased  from  £70,273,145  to  £62,888,506;  to  Australia  from  £34,470,452  to 
£33,641,929;  to  France  from  £28,932,988  to  £25,780,138;  to  Germany  from  £40,- 
677,030  to  £23,080,268;  to  British  South  Africa  from  £2-3,057,182  to  £19,626,592; 
to  Canada  from  £23,794,926  to  £17,380,671;  to  the  Argentine  Ptepublic  from  £22,- 
640,921  to  £14,578,341;  to  the  Netherlands  from  £15,429,144  to  £13,365,644;  to 
Kussia  from  £18,102,683  to  £14,441,322;  to  China  from  £14,845,269  to  £13,014,437; 
to  New  Zealand  from  £10,837,647  to  £9,416,924;  to  Japan  from  £14,530,432  to 
£8,354,485;  to  Belgium  from  £13,239,733  to  £8,279,400;  to  Egypt  from  £9,895,418  to 
£7,758,671;  to  Spain  from  £7,851,574  to  £6,378,604;  to  Straits  Settlements  from 
£7,174,875  to  £5,690,920;  to  Hong  Kong  from  £4,354,128  to  £3,629,409;  to  Ceylon 
from  £4,185,172  to  £2,849,609 ;  and  British  West  Indies  from  £2,405,442  to  £2,387,860. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  increased  from  £29,294,196  to 
£34,035,430;  and  to  British  West  Africa  from  £6,601,359  to  £6,723,656. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  from  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1913  to  1914  of  £94,523,932  was  largely  made  up  of  decreased  exports  of  apparel, 
£10,917,235  to  £9,297,866;   chemical  products,  £10,590,725  to  £9,356,155;   coal,  coke 
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and  patent  fuel,  £53,659,660  to  £42,202,12(8;  cotton  goods,  £110,594,660  to  £90,310,- 
213;  cotton  yarn,  £15,006,291  to  £11,973,236;  electric  goods,  £5,386,273  to  £3,018,- 
600;  fish,  £7,503,468  to  £3,757,853;  iron  and  steel  wares,  £54,291,768  to  £41,667,830; 
machinery  and  mill  work,  £37,012,635  to  £31,363,093 ;  ships  and  boats,  new,  with  their 
machinery,  £11,026,530  to  £6,9*32,554;  woollen  goods,  £25,978,907  to  £22,790,396;  and 
woollen  yarn,  £8,040,415  to  £5,341,967.  For  details  of  the  articles  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  portions  sent  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the 
years  ended  December  31,  1912,  1013  and  1914,  see  table  No.  6,  page  678,  of  the  Monthly 
Eeport  for  December. 


FRUIT  IMPORTATION  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  further  reference  to  the  items  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  on  this  subject,  the  Department  has  been  informed  by  cable 
through  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  origin  accompanying  each  consignment  of  dried,  canned,  bottled,  and  preserved 
fruit  should  simply  certify  that  fruit  is  the  produce  of  the  Dominion,  specifying 
number  of  packages,  contents  and  identification  marks.  Fruit  for  His  Majesty's  forces 
and  for  wounded  admitted  without  formality. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  a  copy  of  indent  No.  63,  which  has  been  recently  transmitted  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (including  such  items 
as  bells,  resistance  coils,  galvanometers,  keys,  lamps,  relays,  switches,  silencers, 
sounders,  wire)  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indi- 
cated in  these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Eefer  File  No.  A-1723.) 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  consolidated  and  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  articles,  the 
importation  of  which  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited: — 

(d)  Baskets  and  basketware,  except  baskets  and  basketware  of  bamboo. 
(a)  (Cardboard  (including  strawboard,  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  wood-pulp)  an.i 
manufactures  thereof. 
(d)  Cement. 

(d)  Chinaware,  earthenware,  and  pottery  (not  including  cloisonne  wares). 

(a)  Cotton  rags. 

(d)  Cotton  yarn. 

(d)  Cotton  piece-goods. 

(d)  Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  hosiery  and  lace. 
(d)  Cutlery. 
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(a)  Esparto  grass. 
(d)  Fatty  acids. 

(b)  Fruits  (canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved,  except  currants). 
(d)  Furniture,  manufactured  by  joinery. 

(a)  Furniture  woods. 

(d)  Hardware. 

(a)  Hardwoods  and  veneers. 

(d)  Hollow-ware. 

(a)  Linen  rags. 

(a)  Millboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(c)  Motor  cars,  chassis,  motor  cycles,  parts  and  accessories,  other  than  tires,-  with 
the  exception  of  motor  cars,  chassis,  accessories  and  parts  at  present  exempted  from 
import  duty  under  section  13  (4)  of  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915. 

(c)  Musical  instruments  (including  gramophones,  pianolas  and  other  similar 
instruments  and  accessories,  component  parts,  and  records  thereof). 

(d)  Oilcloth. 

(a)  Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(a)  Pasteboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(a)  Periodical  publications  exceeding  16  pages  in  length,  imported  otherwise  than 
in  single  copies  through  the  post. 
(a)  Slates. 
(d)  Soap. 

(c)  Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds,  except  brandy  and  rum. 
(a)  Stones. 

(a)  fetrawboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(d)  Timber  of  beech,  birch,  elm  and  oak. 

(a)  Tobacco  (unmanufactured  and  manufactured,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes). 
(a)  Veneers  and  hardwoods. 

(d)  Wood  manufactures,  except  lacquered  wares. 
(a)  Wood-pulp. 

(a)  Wood-pulp  board  and  manufactures  thereof.  Woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds,  exec  p. 

(A) 

The  items  marked  (a)  are  prohibited  on  and  after  March  1,  1916. 

These  regulations  will  not  apply  to  any  goods  of  the  description  specified  which 
are  imported  under  license,  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 

Moreover,  this  prohibition  is  subject  to  the  grant  of  licenses  by  a  commission 
announced  on  February  17,  1916,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  has  never  been  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  stop  altogether  the  importation  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
proclamation  but  only  that  power  to  give  or  withhold  licenses  should  be  made  use  of 
so  as  to  secure  substantial  reduction  in  importations  for  the  present  at  thirty- three 
and  one-third  per  cent.  The  commission  is  expected  to  attach  to  licenses  issued  by 
them  such  conditions  as  they  think  desirable  with  object  of  securing  as  far  as  possible 
that  consumers  of  paper  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  their  supplies  in  the  standard  year. 
The  period  time  which  is  to  be  taken  as  standard  year  is  left  to  commission.  The 
reduction  in  importation  is  as  above  for  the  present  thirty- three  and  one-third  per  cent 
but  it  is  possible  larger  reduction  may  prove  possible  without  undue  hardship  to 
interests  affected. 

PAPER  IMPORTS. 

With  reference  to  the  proclamation  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  amongst 
other  articles  of  paper,  wood-pulp  and  other  paper-making  materials  (including 
esparto  grass,  linen  and  cotton  rags),  it  is  announced  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
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pleased  to  issue  a  commission  to  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  of  such  quantity 
or  such  proportion  of  these  goods  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time  direct, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  importation  of  this  quantity  or  proportion  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  imports  among  papermakers  and  paper-users  on  such  terms  as  may  appear 
to  the  commission  to  be  equitable. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  LICENSES. 

'  The  regulations  as  to  licenses  for  the  importation  of  paper  and  paper-making 
materials  into  Great  Britain,  which  were  recently  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Paper,  were  printed  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  635,  page  678. 

(B) 

Items  marked  (b)  are  prohibited  from  March  13,  1916. 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  such  fruits  which  are  the  products  of  dominions 
and  colonies  nor  to  fruits  imported  under  licenses  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(c) 

Items  marked  (c)  are  prohibited  from  March  27,  1916. 

These  prohibitions  will  be  subject  to  issue  of  licenses,  but  such  licenses  will  not  in 
general  be  issued  except  where  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  goods  were  either 
(a)  actually  en  route  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  March  21,  or  (b)  paid  for  on  March 
21. 

W 

Items  marked  (d)  are  prohibited  from  March  30,  1916. 

Licenses  will  in  general  be  granted  only  in  respect  of  goods  on  the  way  to  the 
United  Kingdom  or  goods  actually  purchased  on  March  30,  1916. 

Information  has  come  to  hand  to  the  effect  that  all  correspondence  with  regard  to 
these  prohibitions,  including  application  for  licenses,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Con- 
troller, Department  of  Import  Restrictions,  64  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621,  624,  626,  631,  633  and  634.  Further  amendments  and 
additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  headings  "Sugar,  refined  and  candy"  and  "Sugar,  unrefined"  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  bo 
deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  u  Cane  and  beet  sugar,  unre- 
fined or  refined,  including  candy." 
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(2)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations : — 

Acetic  acid; 
Cinematograph  films; 
Ferro-molybdenum ; 
Ferro-silicon ; 
Ferro-tungsten ; 

Gramophone  and  other  sound  records; 

Photographic  sensitive  films,  plates  and  printing  paper,  whether  exposed  or 
not; 

Platinum,  salts  of; 
Kadium ; 
Tungsten. 

(3)  That  on  and  after  the  27th  day  of  March,  1916,  the  exportation  of  "  Manu- 
factured fuel "  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
Possessions  and  Protectorates. 

(4)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates : — 

Clinical  thermometers; 

Ramie  stockings  and  ramie  fabrics  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantles; 
Surgical  instruments; 
X-Ray  apparatus. 

(5)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  Francu, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Absinthe ; 

Chemicals,  the  following: — 
Barium  sulphate; 
Calcium  sulphate; 
Iron  sulphates; 

Sodium  sulphate  and  bisulphate  (including  nitre  cake)  ; 
Strontium  sulphate; 

Glucose  and  malt  sugar; 

Salt,  rock  and  white,  except  table  salt. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colonies  for  1914-15. 
(By  the  Colonial  Secretary.) 

CUSTOMS  RETURNS. 

During  the  year  the  value  of  the  entire  volume  of  trade  of  the  colony  was  £8,384,- 
638,  a  decrease  of  £1,789,395  on  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  imports  were  valued 
at  £4,183,297  and  the  exports  at  £4,201,341.  These  figures  include  the  value  of  the 
bullion,  specie,  and  goods  transhipped.    The  figures  of  the  last  five  years  have  been : — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1910   £3,343,011  £3,467,588  £6,810,599 

1911   5,018,848            4,769,486  9,788,334 

1912  '.   ..   ..  4,682,325            4,472,5*77  9,154,902 

1913   4,968,360           5,205,673  10,174,033 

1914   4,183,297           4,201,341  8,384,638 
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IMPORTS. 

The  collector  of  customs  points  out  that  during  the  twelve  months  under  review 
the  customs  revenue  benefited  by  the  more  prosperous  condition  of  the  colony  con- 
sequent upon  an  exceptionally  heavy  cocoa  crop  and  increase  in  the  production  and 
value  of  sugar.  As  a  consequence  the  import  duties  realized  in  1914  £11,352  more  than 
in  1913. 

Of  the  imports,  valued  at  £4,183,297,  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,888,532  were  cleared 
for  home  consumption  and  £1,294,765  were  imported  for  transhipment.  As  compared 
with  the  returns  of  1913,  this  shows  an  increase  of  £59,982  in  the  imports  for  home 
consumption,  but  a  decrease  of  £845,045  in  the  value  of  goods  in  transit. 

Under  the  former  head  there  was  a  large  decrease  (£169,685)  in  the  importations 
of  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  but  there  were  increases  aggregating  £229,667  under  other 
classes. 

ARTICLES  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

The  values  of  the  articles  imported  for  home  consumption  were  as  follows: — 

Live  stock   £  61,558 

Foodstuffs   1,093,614 

Spirits   24,356 

Wines   23,099 

Malt   43,336 

Tobacco   35,211 

Opium  and  Ganja   5,117 

Raw  materials   285,874 

Manufactured  articles   1,168,616 

Miscellaneous   21,576 

Under  these  heads  there  were  increases  as  compared  with  1913  in  the  following : — * 

Livestock  -   £16,843 

Foodstuffs                                                                        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  54,232 

Raw  materials   40,876 

Manufactured  articles   72,446 

While  there  were  small  decreases  under  the  other  heads. 

The  imports  of  articles  for  home  consumption  during  the  last  five  years  have 
been : — 

1910   £2,476,561 

1911   2,668,673 

1912   2,528,883 

1913   2,774,640 

1914   2,762,537 

Of  these  in  1914  goods  to  the  value  of  £708,002  were  admitted'  free  of  duty  under 
the  following  heads: — 

Bullion  and  coin   £126,175 

Coal  and  patent  fuel   134,106 

Cocoa  (raw)   187,468 

Machinery   147,949 

Manures   21.060 

Government  stores   32,905 

Sundry  other  free  imports   58,339 


TRADE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  CANADA. 

The  collector  of  customs  has  furnished  an  interesting  comparative  statement  of 
the  importations  during  1914  of  the  articles  on  which  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland  are  allowed  a  preferential  rate  of  duty.  He  states  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  proofs  of  origin  only  goods  to  the  value  of  £139,072  and 
£311,426  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  respectively  were  admitted  at  the 
preferential  rate,  the  preference  amounting  in  the  one  case  to  £2,205  and  in  the  other 
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to  £12,180,  a  total  of  £14,385.  He  notes  that  with  the  exception  of  flour,  fish,  oats,  etc., 
the  preferential  tariff  does  not  appear  to  have  had  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  effect 
of  transferring  the  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  that  while  Canada 
has  made  no  progress  in  supplying  the  colony  with  the  manufactured  articles  on  which 
a  preference  has  been  granted,  the  concession  has  had  but  little  or  no  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  trade  in  these  articles  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  statement  referred  to 
is  given  below: — 


United 

-Other 

Kingdom. 

Canada. 

Countries. 

Total, 

£  1,572 

£  484 

£  761 

£  2,817 

263 

.... 
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397 

5,336 
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3,986 

9,363 
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Jams  and  j?llies — 

2,100 

33 

1,233 

O  OCR 

141 

.... 

51,164 
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7,679 

249 

71,302 
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Metal  manufactures — 

Nails,  spikes,  rivets,  etc  

22,712 

186 

9,648 

32,546 

Milk,  condensed  

31,810 

1,114 

8,828 

41,752 

Musical  instruments — 

Pianos  and  organs.  

3,797 

1,157 

4,954 

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes  

9,423 

1,178 

2,262 

12,863 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  .  . 

12,901 

1,209 

8,136 

22,246 

Plate  and  platedware  

1,418 

86 

1,007 

2,511 

34,436 

1,298 

1,776 

37,510 

Starch  

35 

2,343 

2,378 

Vegetables,  all  kino's  

2,612 

2,876 

24,872 

30,360 

Wood  and  timber — 

Dressed  and  undressed  

651 

12,854 

70.138 

83,643 

Shingles,  shooks,  staves,  etc .  . 

1,218 

254 

6,324 

7,796 

Wood  manufactures — 

Furniture,    doors,      sashes  and 

6,400 

4,841 

23,551 

34,792 

£249,215 

£317,819 

£521,175 

£1,088,209 

COUNTRIES    OF  ORIGIN. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  imports  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


1910. 

1911. 

J912. 

1913. 

1914. 

United  Kingdom  

£936,427 

£1,026,070 

£944,502 

£892  593 

£998,837 

190,287 

190,769 

256,435 

325,374 

Other  Br  t>sh  possessions   .  . 

173,348 

200  278 

206,055 

178,921 

201,171 

United  States  

8^0,903 

818,921 

819,432 

813,718 

852,988 

Venezuela  

294,257 

211,873 

468,658 

290,401 

66.619 

67,786 

61,186 

60,027 

Germany  

88,279 

48,260 

32,721 

40.179 

35,940 

Other  countries  

136,285 

122,708 

121,005 

116,  S63 

123.794 
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ANALYSIS   OF  RETURNS. 


An  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  large:: 
part  of  the  spirits,  malt,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  other  manufactured  articles 
imported,  while  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  her  chief  competitors.  The 
United  States  supplied: — 

Wearing-  apparel   £11,267 

Boots  and  shoes   20,941 

Motor  cars   10,057 

Cotton  manufactures  .  '   31,015 

Hardware  '.   21,583 

Machinery   98,616 

Iron  a^d  steel  manufactures   9,267 

Wood  manufactures   21,262 

The  trade  with  Germany  amounted  to  £35,940. 

The  value  of  the  import  trade  from  Canada  has  increased  as  shown  in  the  table 
above  by  £190,765  in  the  last  five  years.  This  as  the  collector  of  customs  points  out 
is  principally  due  to  the  preferential  rate  of  Is.  per  barrel  on  flour  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  transferring  the  trade  in  that  article  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  the 
imports  for  the  last  three  years  having  been : — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Canada   £  56,878         £126,356  £185,461 

United  States  -      160,406  118,394  t58,778 


The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  goods  transhipped  is  due  to  the  dislocation  of 
trade  by  the  war. 


EXPORTS. 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £2,906,576,  comprising  £2,484,576  the  vaiue  of 
local  produce,  £396,728  articles  re-exported,  and  £25,272  bullion  and  specie.  The  value 
of  the  colony's  produce  was  larger  by  £140,210  than  in  1913,  but  there  was  a  greater 
decrease  under  the  other  two  heads,  making  a  reduction  in  the  export  trade  of  £159,- 
287.  If  to  this  is  added  the  decrease  in  the  transhipping  trade  the  falling  off  in  the 
exports  as  compared  with  1913  amounts  to  £1,004,332. 

The  values  of  the  local  produce  exported  during  the  last  five  years  have  been : — 

1910   £2,328,377 

1911   2,078,152 

1912   1,964,432 

1913   2,344,366 

1914   2.484.576 


The  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  of  local  produce  in  1914  were: — 


Asphalt  crude   73,044  tons.  £  71,671 

epur6   15,651     "  31,905 

Bitters   25,266  gal.  25,266 

Cocoa   63, 447. 876  lb.  1,469,893 

Cocoanuts   15,571,407  66,132 

Copra   2,358,154  lb.  20,558 

Fruit   5,537 

Molasses   423,942  gal.  4,078 

Rum   174  657    "  17,811 

Su<?ar   48,088  tons.  591,193 

Petroleum  crude..   12,153,784  gal.  64,735 


ASPHALT. 

The  shipments  of  asphalt  were  almost  stopped  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,,  the 
European  market  being  entirely  closed  and  the  United  States,  the  principal  consumer, 
taking  only  a  very  reduced  supply.  79,963  tons  less  were  shipped  in  1914  than  in 
1913.    There  was  also  from  the  same  cause  a  smaller  trade  in  Angostura  bitters. 
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COCOA  AND  SUGAR. 


The  cocoa  and  sugar  crops  were,  however,  excellent,  the  former  being  the  largest 
on  record  while  the  latter  was  better  than  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years.  As  shown 
in  paragraph  32  the  cocoa  crop  was  63,447,876  pounds,  of  the  value  of  £1,469,893,  and 
this  was  5,589,236  pounds  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop  in  1910.  The  sugar 
crop  was  estimated  at  58,000  tons,  of  which  48,088  tons  were  exported.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  sugar  and  its  by-products  was  £613,082. 


EXPORT  TRADE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  direction  of  the  colony's  export  trade, 
excluding  transhipments,  during  the  last  five  years : — 


1910.  1911.  1M2.  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom  £  599,240  £  514,832  £  540,903  £  495,101  £  57.2, 271 

Canada   354,484  206,13<3  220,088  174,991  346,496 

Other  Bitish  possessions.  2*5,859  97.968  40,707  57,715  51,680 

United  States   919,047  1,045,507  940,911  1,392,7*86  1,104,480 

Venezuela   84,641  76,044  72,84'6  66,413  3<9,005 

France   483,211  277,813  261,5'52  504,2-07  464,160 

Germany   102,844  96,4315  96,785  137,417  84,487 

Other  countries   126  120  191,306  210,603  237,233  243,997 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  values  of  the  colony's  principal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were:- 

Sugar  £  2'67,18i5 

Cocoa   18'2,084 

Asphalt   37,412 

Rum   .  17,505 

Petroleum   14,3<37 

Copra   12,567 

Bitters   10,314 


UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  United  States:— 

Cocoa  £  889,766 

Asphalt   78,9;2i9 

Cocoanuts   5-5 , 7-2i8 

Petroleum                                                                                         ..  '26,7'24 

Bitters   8.648 


CANADA. 

And  to  Canada: — 

Sugar   £  320,4<02 

Cocoa.    19,397 

Cocoanuts   5,625 

Molasses                                                                                             .  2,174 


TOBAGO. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  gather  from  the  returns  that  the  island  of  Tobago  continues 
to  prosper.    The  value  of  the  products  exported  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  :— 


1910.  1911.           1912.           1913..  1914. 

Cocoa  £     20,3-85  £    26,491  £    20,262  £    32,295  £  30,844 

Cocoanuts                                  1,9*8  8,008          6,833          6,938  4,183 

Copra                                         1,926                           2,683          1,593  6,357 

Other  products                         19,421  18,836'         18,464         19,443  19,099 


Total  £     43,670    £    54,6'34     £    48,232    £    60,2619     £  60,483 
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SHIPPING. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  1914  at  the  several  ports  of 

entry  was  3,881,  with  a  capacity  of  3,778,346  tons.  The  number  was  221  less  than  in 
1913,  but  the  tonnage  was  41,739  more,  due  chiefly  to  the  larger  number  of  British 
steam  vessels  coming  to  the  colony. 

TONNAGE. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  was  1,903,018,  that  of  the  British  ships  repre- 
senting 1,366,974  tons  and  the  foreign  tonnage  536,044,  as  under: — 

No.  Tons. 

British  steam                                                                             548  1,352,932 

sailing                                                                           314  14,042 

Foreign  steam                                                                             369  501,948 

sailing                                                                            745  34,096 

The  number  and  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  entered  were: — 

•No.  Tons. 

British                                                                                         86i2  1,366,974 

Dutch                                                                                              10<8  154,403 

German                                                                                         34  79,103 

French                                                                                          48  78,61*9 

Italian                                                                                          22  60,499 

Danish                                                                                          2*8  45,2>84 

Norwegian                                                                                     40  44,595 

Venezuelan                                                                                  772  2'3,738 

United  States                                                                                 43  14,889 

Spanish                                                                                           5  11,422 

Swedish                                                                                          6  9,069 

Brazilian                                                                             ..          2  5,161 

Belgian                                                                                           3  4,898 

Greek                                                                                              1  2,901 

Russian                                                                                       1  1,024 

Uruguayan                                                                                  1  439 


The  returns  show  that  79,867  tons  of  coal,  of  the  value  of  £89,039,  were  supplied 
to  ships  in  the  harbour. 

AGRICULTURE. 

With  a  favourable  year  as  regards  weather  conditions  the  cocoa  crop  was  larger 
than  any  previous  one,  63,447,876  pounds  having  been  reaped,  of  the  value  of  £1,467,- 
893.    It  was  distributed  as  under: — 


Pounds. 

United  (States   31,304,260 

France   18,597,243 

United  Kingdom   7,310,166 

Holland   1,986,882 

Germany   I,6i94,3<50 

Canada   709,296 

British  colonies                                                                               .  73,160 

Austria   70o!©50 

Italy  '.   387,324 

Denmark   253,200 

Belgium   89,200 

Spain   74,345 

Argentina   20,000 

Other  countries  s   247,800 


Representations  were  made  to  the  Government  that  there  was  a  danger  of  the 
American  market  being  lost  to  the  colony  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  cocoa 
recently  shipped  there,  and  the  matter  was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there 
were  little,  if  any,  grounds  for  the  representations,  outside  of  matters  which  could  be, 
and  have  been,  regulated  by  the  commercial  community  itself. 

Sugar,  too,  had  a  prosperous  year,  48,088  tons,  valued  at  £591,193,  174,657  gallons 
of  rum,  of  the  value  of  £17,811,  and  423,942  gallons  of  molasses,  of  the  value  of  £4,078, 
having  been  exported. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  is  manufactured  for  the  refineries  by  the  vacuum-pan 
process,  the  remainder  being  muscovado  grocery  sugar. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  molasses,  namely,  227,410  gallons,  was  exported  to 
Canada. 

The  cane  fields  were  remarkably  free  from  the  froghopper  pest,  which  has  done 
such  damage  in  recent  years.  This  is  probably  due  more  to  climatic  conditions  than 
to  remedial  measures,  though  the  experiments  in  these  latter,  which  the  Government 
has  been  making  with  the  planters'  assistance,  are  being  continued. 

The  cocoanut  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  do  so  well,  the  value  of  the 
exports  having  fallen  from  £85,369  in  1913  to  £66,132  in  1914.  This  was  due  to  the 
crop  having  been  aifected  by  the  excessive  droughts  of  the  last  few  years.  The  number 
of  nuts  exported  to  the  following  markets  was  15,571,407 : — 


United  States   13,123 ,62(4 

Canada   1,490,865 

United  Kingdom   809,210 

British  West  Indies   13'7,40'8 

British  Ouiana   7,000 

Other  British  colonies   3,300 


The  exports  of  copra,  2,358,154  pounds,  went  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  cocoanut  oil,  3,560  gallons,  to  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  Agriculture  reports  that  large  areas  both  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
are  being  planted  up  in  cocoanuts,  and  that  the  exports  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
years'  time  to  largely  increase.  r 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MACHINERY  FOR  CORN  GROWING  IN  ARGENTINA. 

In  Argentina  corn  is  drilled  in  rows  26  to  30  inches  apart  with  three-row  disk 
drills.  Until  recently  it  has  been  the  custom  to  drill  the  corn  in  rows  about  26  inches 
apart,  but  there  is  a  tendency  now  toward  wider  planting.  This  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  planters.  These  planters 
favour  drilling  the  corn  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  and  they  have  had  good  success  in 
carrying  out  their  ideas.  The  average  yield  of  corn  in  this  district  is  about  40  bushels 
to  the  acre,  although  some  well-cultivated  fields  produce  a  great  deal  more.  The  best 
land,  and  that  not  subject  to  inundation  in  a  wet  season,  will  yield  close  to  50  bushels 
per  acre.  The  ear  is  generally  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  corn  raised  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  The  grain  is  smooth  and  very  hard,  while  the  cob  is  small  and  brittle  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  killing  frosts  to  harden  it. 

The  three-row  drill,  with  adjustments  for  drilling  in  corn  from  22  or  24  inches  to 
32  inches  between  rows,  is  practically  the  only  form  of  drill  or  planter  used,  except 
small  planter  attachments  for  gang  ploughs,  but  these  are  sold  in  large  numbers. 
Three-row  drills  should  be  made  so  that  disk  or  runner  openers  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably on  one  machine.  Knife  coverers  are  favoured,  especially  with  the  double- 
disk  drills,  but  press  wheels  are  often  called  for  and  used  on  drills  with  runner  openers. 
These  knife  coverers  and  press  wheels  should  be  so  constructed  that  each  one  will  have 
an  independent  pressure  spring  to  hold  it  to  its*  work,  and  to  allow  the  press  wheel  or 
set  of  knife  coverers  for  each  opener,  whether  disk  or  shoe,  to  be  raised  automatically 
and  independently  of  the  opener  in  case  a  stone,  lump  of  dirt,  corn  stalk,  etc.,  should 
get  under  it.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  raise  the  coverer  or  press  wheel  while 
passing  over  one  of  the  above-named  obstructions  without  lifting  the  opener  out  of  the 
ground. 
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Two  disk  markers  with  dust-proof  bearings  and  a  hard  grease  cup  for  each  bear- 
ing should  be  attached,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  These  markers 
should  be  attached  to  steel  marker  poles,  adjustable  for  different  width  of  rows,  and 
they  must  have  a  rope  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  either  can  be  let  down  or  raised 
up  without  obliging  the  operator  to  get  down  off  the  seat  of  the  machine  to  set  it. 
There  should  also  be  several  linked  steel  rods  running  from  the  front  of  the  frame  to 
each  marker  in  order  to  hold  it  in  proper  position  when  at  work  and  keep  it  from  drag- 
ging too  far  behind  the  planter. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  machine  be  equipped  with  seed  cans  about 
twice  the  size  of  those  used  in  this  country,  as  the  fields  in  Argentina  are  usually 
much  larger  than  fields  in  the  United  States.  As  to  axles,  a  "  live  "  1^-inch  or  ll-inch 
steel  axle  is  about  the  kind  required.  The  seeding  mechanism  is  driven  from  a  shaft 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  axle,  on  which  is  mounted  a  small  gear  that  automatically 
engages  another  gear  on  the  live  axle  when  the  single  lever  which  controls  all  three 
furrow  openers  is  pushed  forward  to  let  the  openers  down  to  working  position.  This 
mechanism  is  likewise  automatically  disengaged  when  the  lever  is  thrown  rearward  to 
raise  the  furrow  openers  at  the  end  of  the  field. 

A  pole  and  two-horse  evener  should  be  included  in  the  regular  equipment  of  the 
drill.  The  pole  should  have  two  steel  straps  the  width  of  the  pole  and  about  a  foot 
long  for  use  when  oxen  are  employed.  A  1-inch  pin  about  12  or  15  inches  long  should 
also  be  supplied,  and  a  hole  bored  near  the  end  of  the  tongue  to  receive  it,  so  that 
the  yoke  of  the  oxen  can  be  firmly  bound  to  the  pin,  which,  in  turn,  supports  the  pole 
of  the  drill. 

The  most  popular  machine  in  Argentina  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  is  a  two- 
row  pivotal-axle  riding  cultivator,  which  cultivates  two  rows  on  either  side  at  the  same 
time  by  straddling  them.  This  tool  is  equipped  with  pipe-beam  rigs  without  any  cul- 
tivator shanks  or  blades.  Corn  is  first  cultivated  when  it  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  in 
most  districts  is  cultivated  the  second  time  and  then  laid  by.  For  the  first  and  second 
cultivation  one  18-inch  Dixon  sweep,  with  shank  and  clasp  for  each  rig,  is  supplied, 
and  for  laying  the  corn  by  8-inch  middle-breaker  bottoms,  having  10-inch  shares  on 
the  bottoms  and  one  extra  12-inch  share,  are  used.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  what  is  known  as  a  three-row  cultivator,  with  the  same  equipment  as  the 
two-row  machine,  and  in  addition  an  extra  rig,  sweep,  and  middle  breaker,  and  pos- 
sibly a  third  wheel  placed  at  the  rear  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  driver.  The  two-row 
machine  comes  equipped  with  pole  and  two-horse  evener,  and  the  new  three-row  mach- 
ine will  have  to  be  supplied  with  a  combination  pole  and  shafts  and  a  combination 
three  or  four-horse  evener.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  two  years  the  majority  of 
machines  sold  in  the  Argentine  will  be  of  the  three-row  type. 

At  harvest  time  the  corn  is  snapped  and  carried  to  what  might  be  called  stacks, 
which  are  usually  located  near  the  dwelling  house  of  the  farmer.  The  stack  is  built 
by  setting  a  number  of  poles  upright  in  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  Around 
these  poles  heavy  wire  is  strung,  into  which  corn  stalks  are  woven  to  form  a  sort  of 
wall  as  a  protection  against  rain.  They  are  generally  not  more  than  25  feet  high  and 
more  than  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  corn  is  dumped  into  this  shelter,  and  wnen  n  is 
full,  leaves  and  stalks  are  thrown  on  top  to  protect  it  from  heavy  dews  and  rains. 
Very  few  farmers  have  more  than  a  small  one-hole  hand  sheller  and  generally  wait 
for  a  large  cylinder  machine  to  come  to  them  and  shell  their  corn.  As  there  are  no 
storage  facilities  on  any  of  the  farms,  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  shelled  is  placed  in 
sacks,  holding  about  220  pounds,  and  immediately  taken  to  market. — (United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

Canada's  trade  with  cuba. 

The  following  notes  on  Cuba's  trade  and  industry  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manger,  commercial  representative  of  the  Government  of 
New  Brunswick  in  Cuba : — 
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Canada's  total  export  and  import  trade  with  Cuba  in  1914,  was  $5,760,627.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  only  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Cuba  was  a  fortnightly 
sailing  betwen  Halifax  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  Cuba 
occupies  quite  a  high  position  among  the  countries  with  which  Canada  trades. 

The  following  list  shows  Cuba's  trade  with  Canada  in  comparison  with  a  number 
of  other  countries. 

Total  expert  and  Import  Trade  with  Canada  in-  ldllf.. 


Cuba   $5,760,627 

Argentine  Republ  c   4,738,989 

Brazil   1,931,634 

Bermuda   412,648 

British  Africa   2,580,923  . 

British  Guiana   4,213,636 

Mexico   1,522,473 

China   1,421,384 

Japan   4,204,117 

Spain   1,418,623 

Sweden  *   842,573 

Switzerland   4,401,741 

Turkey   983,772 

Denmark  ■   752,487 

Italy   2,802,621 


As  a  result  of  the  war  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Cuba  has  fallen  oil  very 
much  in  the  last  year. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  making  an  effort  to 
encourage  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  island,  and  as  a  result  they  are  already 
some  quite  extensive  coffee  groves  in  the  province  of  Oriente.  It  is  claimed  the  coffee 
grown  in  Cuba  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  coffee  from  Porto  Rico,  and  the  climate 
and  soil  of  southeastern  Cuba  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  coffee. 

Cuba  imports  annually  from  Porto  Rico  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  coffee. 

RICE    CULTURE    IN  CUBA. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  have  been  making  experiments  in  growing  a  number 
of  varieties  of  rice  with  a  view  to  securing  a  kind  that  would  yield  well  in  this  climate. 
It  is  claimed  that  some  varieties  can  "be  grown  successfully  in  Cuba.  The  average 
yearly  rice  importation  is  valued  at  about  $7,000,000. 

THE   DYESTUFF    SITUATION   IN  JAPAN. 

According  to  the  Japan  Chronicle  of  February  11,  1916,  a  number  of  well-known 
dye  merchants  of  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Nagoya  have  formed  a  dyestuffs  trust,  called 
the  Kokuryu  Kai,  with  offices  at  Osaka,  with  the  object  of  preventing  speculative 
transactions  by  amateurs  and  of  regulating  the  market  when  the  inevitable  slump 
comes,  either  at  the  end  of  the  war  or  earlier. 

The  production  of  aniline  dye  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  manufacturers  still 
keep  secret  the  monthly  output  of  their  plants,  hut,  according  to  the  Japan  Mail  of 
February  25,  1916,  the  monthly  production  of  aniline  oil  at  different  works  now 
exceeds  60,000  pounds  (a  rate  of  3601  short  tonsj  per  annum). 

In  Tokyo,  states  the  Ma\il,  there  are  four  large  works,  producing  about  24,000 
pounds  per  month.  Of  these,  the  Toshima  Tokusan  Kaisha,  with  a  monthly  capacity 
of  10,000  to  15,000  pounds,  is  the  largest.  The  Iwai  works  produces  about  4,000 
pounds;  the  Tokyo  Gas  Co.,  about  2,000  pounds;  the  Aoki  Dye  Co.,  between  2,000  and 
3,000  pounds.  In  Osaka  there  are  more  important  works  that  devote  their  entire  plant 
to  the  manufacture  of  aniline  oil.  These  are  the  Sankyosha,  with  a  monthly  capacity 
of  10,000  to  15,000  pounds;  the  Osaka  Chemical  Works,  producing  about  the  same 
amount;  Yura  Dye  Co.,  which  has  a  ^plant  designed  to  produce  nearly  10,000  pounds 
a  month;  and  the  Asahi  Gumi,  whose  capacity  is  also  about  10,000  pounds.    At  Kobe 
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and  Kyoto  there  are  small  factories,  the  combined  output  of  which  reaches  about  4,000 
pounds  a  month.  Altogether  the  total  monthly  production  of  ithe  country  is  over 
60,000  pounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  price,  demand  has  declined  so  that  dyers' 
requirements  probably  do  not  exceed  25,000  pounds  a  month.  Military  requirements, 
which  have  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  probably  fall  below  25,000  pounds. 
Thus  the  local  demand  falls  short  of  the  output  by  about  10,000  pounds  a  month. 

No  further  increase  in  the  market  price  of  aniline  oil  is  anticipated,  unless  the 
-cost  of  benzol,  imported  from  the  United  States,  rises  materially. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  average  prices  of  dyes,  medicinals,  and  chemicals 
before  the  war  and  at  present,  were  obtained  from  a  well-known  American  firm  in 
Yokohama  which  deals  in  these  goods: — 


Articles. 

Before  the  War. 

Now. 

Dyes — 

Per  100  Pounds. 

Per  100  Pounds. 

87 

$3,738 

75 

Pink  

69 

2,991 

00 

Red                                            . .  . 

22 

672 

98 

87 

1,233 

89 

  29 

91 

897 

30 

87 

1,046 

85 

Black  

  11 

22 

373 

88 

Blue  

83 

2,991 

00 

69 

373 

88 

Chemicals — 

96 

12 

34 

05 

4 

67 

31 

5 

61 

94 

59 

82 

  7 

98 

99 

70 

  2 

49 

9 

97 

Medicinals — ■ 

Per  Pound. 

Per  Pound. 

Carbolic  acid  

  $0*11 

96 

$3*58 

92 

Antiifeibrine  

  0-2742 

3*988 

  0*2742 

6*4805 

29-91 

  3-988 

74-775 

As  the  dates  taken  for  comparison  were  more  or  less  arbitrary,  the  above  figures 
must  be  considered  as  approximate. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

'  BRITISH    SUPPLY   OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  February,  1914,  1915 
and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  'consignment: — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

280 

9 

170 

  132 

220 

4,1&5 

3,360 

2,575 

.   2,559 

9,970 

11,546 

Total  

  4,477 

13,839 

18,446 

150 

Total  

  4,477 

13,689 

18,446 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Ekatorinburg  (Mr.  T.  H.  treston)  reports  that  the 
following  are  taken  from  the  list  of  goods  formerly  imported  into  the  Ural  districts 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  (chiefly  from  Germany),  in  respect  of  which 
.  there  is  at  present  an  opening  for  similar  goods  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture : 
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Pharmaceutical  products  and  chemicals;  machinery  of  a  great  many  descriptions, 
including  electrical  power  turbines,  etc.,  steam  engines  and  locomobiles,  mining 
machinery  and  wood-cutting  machinery;  hardware  and  steel  tools;  electrical  ware, 
lamps  and  fittings;  glassware,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  leather  goods,  ornaments,  sta- 
tionery, cinematograph  films  and  photographic  outfits,  sporting  outfits,  cheap  jewellery, 
toilet  outfits,  soaps  and  scents,  musical  instruments,  cycles  and  motor  cycles,  etc. 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  goods  there  is  an  opportunity  for  British  firms  to  do 
business,  but  if  they  wish  to  work  with  any  degree  of  success  it  is  -absolutely  essential 
for  them  to  send  out  their  own  travellers  (British,  if  possible,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Russian)  to  the  Ural  districts,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  local  demand  as  well 
as  the  local  conditions  of  credit,  at  the  same  time  finding  out  the  prices  formerly  paid 
to  the  Germans  for  similar  goods.  When  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  doing  busi- 
ness they  should  open  their  own  agencies,  possibly,  for  reasons  of  economy,  in  con- 
junction with  other  British  firms  dealing,  or  intending  to  deal,  in  other  classes  of 
goods  in  the  same  district. 

Even  recently,  the  attempts  made  by  British  firms  to  do  business  in  the  Ural 
districts  have,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  been  feeble  in  most  cases.  In  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  catalogues  and  correspondence  in  the  English  language  continue  to  arrive, 
and  not  only  this  but  the  samples  of  goods  received  are  frequently  of  an  extremely 
inferior  quality,  in  which  cases  Russian  firms  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  pre- 
ferring to  wait  for  offers  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  German  care  and  attention 
in  considering  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  Russian  customers  have  made  them  fastidious. 
In  machinery,  American  firms  are  already  well  represented. 

Owing  to  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  Germans  in  future,  e.g.,  prohibiting 
them  from  occupying  positions  of  authority,  there  should  be  a  lack  of  educated  tech- 
nical labour,  as,  for  instance,  mechanical  engineers,  mining  engineers,  electrical 
-engineers  and  commercial  men,  etc.  There  seems  no  reason  why  qualified  men  of 
British  nationality  should  not  fill  their  places.  Some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language  would  be  essential. 

The  Urals,  besides  presenting  a  tremendous  field  for  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  mining — both  in  deep  mining  where  the  surface  is  worked  out,  as  well  as 
the  treatment  of  surface  working  by  modern  methods — also  offer  a  vast  opportunity 
to  the  energetic  British  merchant,  to  whom  a  large  market,  formerly  monopolized  by 
German  firms,  is  now  open.  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  the  industrial  development 
of  a  community  than  the  amount  of  iron  and  steel  required  to  meet  its  demands,  and 
the  increased  production  and  consumption  in  the  Urals  of  these  two  commodities 
during  the  last  few  years  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  general  progress  made  in  the 
district. 

The  construction  of  new  railways  is  also  rendering  possible  the  utilization  on  the 
spot  of  recently  discovered  raw  materials,  so  that  manufactured  materials  imported 
formerly  from  abroad  and  from  the  interior  of  Russia  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
the  Urals  themselves. 

Although  up  to  now  British  interests  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
mining,  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  cover  a  far  wider  range, 
and  take  in  commerce  and  manufacture. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

JAPANESE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  IN  CHINA. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  trade  of  southeastern  Manchuria  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  systematic  methods  being  used  by  the  Japanese  in  advancing 
their  interests.  Realizing  the  great  importance  of  having  a  place  where  actual 
exhibits  of  Japanese-manufactured  goods  could  be  seen  by  potential  Chinese  pur- 
chasers and  where  exhibits  illustrative  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of 
this  district  could  be  conveniently  shown  to  prospective  J apanese  settlers  and  investors, 
the  Japanese  consul  has  brought  about  the  erection  of  a  commercial  museum  in  the 
■Japanese  settlement  at  Antung. 
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This  building,  which  was  dedicated  during  the  coronation  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor  last  November,  will  soon  have  all  the  exhibits  in  place  and  will  then  be 
opened  to  the  public.  It  is  built  principally  of  Yalu  Kiver  timber,  in  order  to  show 
the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  different  varieties  of  Yalu  woods  can  be  put  in  con- 
struction work.  T]|e  main  exhibit  room  is  40  by  80  feet,  and  there  is  a  smaller  exhibit 
room  (21  by  27  feet)  the  ceiling  of  which  in  itself  constitutes  an  exhibit  of  Yalu 
timber,  for*  it  is  made  up  of  95  squares  and  oblongs  of  highly  polished  specimens  of 
nine  varieties  of  these  woods. 

The  total  cost  of  this  museum  was  only  $11,000  gold,  although  it  could  not  be 
reproduced  in  the  United  States  for  several  times  this  sum,  owing  to  the  higher  cost 
of  materials  and  labour  there.  It  is  reported  that  when  it  is  opened  to  the  public 
admission  will  be  free.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  and  will  furnish  Japanese  manufacturers  with  excellent  free  advertising.  It 
will  also  be  of  great  value  in  giving  an  idea  of  Manchurian  conditions  to  interested 
Japanese  settlers  and  capitalists. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  February,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1915. 

1016. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Channel  Islands  

7 

13 

87 

20 

8 

POINTERS  FOR  TRADING  WITH  HOLLAND. 

In  his  recent  annual  report,  Mr.  Consul-General  Ernest  G.  B.  Maxsel,  of  Rotter- 
dam,  writes :  "  At  the  end  of  the  war  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  far  as  the  Netherlands 
is  concerned,  a  great  era  of  prosperity  'will  set  in,  and  not  only  for  this  country  and 
its  merchants  and  ports,  but  also  for  British  trade.  It  would  seem  clear  that,  at  all 
events  for  some  years  to  come  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Rotterdam  will  be  the 
great  port  of  entry  for  the  continent.  For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon,  both  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  will  certainly  not  for  many  years  to  come 
attain  their  previous  prosperity.  If  British  shipowners  and  merchants  would 
lay  their  plans  now  and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  rush 
of  trade  which  will  undoubtedly  occur  after  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory 
peace,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  share  very  largely  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  articles, 
which  hitherto  have  been  supplied  by  Germany  to  the  Netherlands,  can  in 
the  future  be  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  provided  only  that  British 
houses  and  manufacturers  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  both  of  the  local 
market  and  of  the  important  market  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  they  would  easily 
obtain  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  which  was  previously  in  German  -hands. 
Referring  to  the  remarks  in  my  'report  for  the  year  1913  as  to  British  houses  not 
getting  sufficiently  into  touch  with  this  Consulate-General,  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
latterly  I  have  observed  symptoms  of  British  merchants  being  more  inclined  to  'write 
to  me  for  information,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  special  questions  which  have  arisen 
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owing  to  hostilities.  I  need  not  fcay  that  I  shall  always  be  most  pleased  to  try  my 
utmost  to  further  their  interests  here  and  to  give  them  all  assistance  which  I  possibly 
can  in  the  matter.  On  innumerable  occasions  attention  has  been  (drawn  to  the  fact 
that  British  firms  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a  foreign  inarKet. 
When  potential  customers  ask  a  German  firm  to  send  them  a  certain  class  of  article 
which  is  not  in  stock,  the  German  firm  at  once  agrees  to  make  it  and  send  it,  pay- 
ment on  delivery  or  on  credit  for  three  months.  The  British  firm  replies  that  as  they 
do  not  stock  this  article  they  cannot  supply  it.  Many  instances  have  lately  come 
before  me  to  the  effect  that  even  this  war  has  not  taught  all  British  firms  the  lesson 
of  adaptability.  During  the  last  two  or  three  months  many  applications  have  been 
made  to  me  by  Dutch  firms  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  British  goods  of  all  sorts 
after  the  war,  in  lieu  of  continuing  to  deal  with  'German  firms  as  they  have  done 
hitherto.  I  believe  that  in  certain  cases  business  has  resulted,  or  at  all  events  the 
promise  of  business  as  soon  as  the  present  restrictions  on  trade  are  removed,  but  in 
many  cases  my  Dutch  applicants  tell  me  they  have  been  met  by  the  usual  statement 
that  such  articles  are  not  stocked." — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.') 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  7,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 



Bushels 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  ....  

Bushels. 

5,840.824 
1,256;  705 
1,767,508 
1,431,723 
1,537,056 
3,762,132 
1,646,584 
1,064,117 
1,443,816 

5,381,064 
228,443 

t-  fix  a  i\nt 

1,954,971 
2,447,386 

Bushels. 

1,301,982 
316,101 
'  600,929 
148,372 
275,490 
1,781,818 
426,934 
313,772 
496,402 

2,586,129 
179,710 

1,057,699 
974,311 

■" 

Bushels 

482,084 
40,606 

142,892 
71,571 
45,781 

157,691 

184,271 
55,881 
54,723 

488,787 
27,006 
127,372 

Bushel*. 

7,624,890 
1,721,158 
2,721,335 
1,651,666 
1,999,105 
5,806,479 
2,257.789 
1,459,790 
1,994,941 

8,564,137 
628,355 
3,232,472 
3,421,697 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

107,746 
210,007 

'  140J78 
104,838 

26,020 

P  ^rt  Arthur — 
Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

108,157 
193, 199 
92, 430 

. 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. .  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

29, 762,329 

1A  i  tfi  n  ACi 

10, 459, 649 

I,o7o,6b0 

noo  i  net 

yoo,l/ I 

43,083,814 

681,179 
1,0U4,2©0 

O  TO£  1  A(\ 

1, 726,  140 

535,412 

TOO  O  4  (\ 

722, 249 
006, loo 

12,012 

47,409 
22,771 

ti,148 
1,262 
lzo,o<  0 

Fid  oco 

1,231,013 
2,400,813 
3,314,368 

4,911,599 

1,763,849 

82,192 

+  1   1  1  Q 

Tl, 14o 

187,406 

6,946,194 

173,941 
120,970 
1,004,944 
1,358,559 

121,885 
121,552 

452,795 

897,558 
759,290 
177,364 
833,139 

Midland— 

6,500 

167,441 
120,970 
968,076 
148,580 

rp  cc.  _          rn  t> 

36,679 
1,209,979 

189 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  . 
Goderich  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills. . 
Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

102,675 
118,962 

19,210 
.2,590 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

181,796 

262,999 

8,000 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2 

378,861 
152,944 
122,050 
745,805 

479,531 
604,955 
49,594 
55,037 

39,166 
1,391 
5,720 

32,297 

Halifax,  N.S  

3,056,251 

2,878,983 

78,763 

8,000 

6,021,997 

37,730,179 

15,102,481 

2,039,620 

1,179,726 

56,052,006 

fRye 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
April  7,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

DO,  '±HO 

13,213,173 
3,618,431 

X,  Vol  ,i70"± 

Bushels. 

-  Bushels. 

1  3  09^ 

1,292,563 
653,371 

1  43  1  Q4 

XtO,  lift 

106,447 

Bushels. 

7Q  ^90 

17,255,937 

fi  8  14  fiX^v 

4,747,916 

9  nfiO  434 

264,146 
32,053 
3,489,142 

2,750,201 

78^  797 

<  0«J,  1  iii 

476,124 

438  30fi 

157,699 
32,053 
271,486 

No  6  it   

2,922,069 

295,584 

Wheat  afloat     

27,314,943 

4,911,599 

3,056,251 

35,282,793 

2,447,386 

2,447,386- 

Oats- 

No.  1  C.W   

<>Q  7fi9  39Q 

—  '— — 

37  7'30  17Q' 

108,623 
4,471,635 
2,027,816 

7Qft  fUO 
i  <7i),r)-ti7 

11,419 
846,766 
236,268 

3P>3  P»4^ 

78,662 
94,246 
142,943 

7,059 
1,310,190 
525,198 

118  93^ 

6,848 
221,987 
689,468 

127,101 

6,628,591 
2,789,282 

1  9fi8  497 

X,  aUOj  tH 

85,510 
316,233 
2,913,026 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  H  

Other  

2,080,615 

Totals,  Oats  

9,485,338 

1,763,849 

2,878,983 

14, 128, 17^ 

Q74  311 

XU,  tOVy  1)1*7 

Q74  311 
V i  -t,oxx 

1  ^  1 09  481 

XO,  111^,  iul 

Barley — 





19,666 
44,398 
10,096 

19,666 
1,037,136 
567,017 

90,531 
155,043 
170.227 

No.  3  C.W  

961,769 
548,460 
84.179 
114,197 
170  ofio 

30,969 
8,461 
6,352 

32,814 

1R7 

No.  4  .1   

Feed   

Rejected  

8,032 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C...  

1  978  fififi 

82, 192 

78  7fi3 

9  03Q  fi90 

828,463 
90,094 
35,074 

180,475 
3,570 
2,257 
170 
934 

1,008,938 
93,664 
37,331 
170 
38,475 

29,541 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

Rye  

983,172 

187,406 

8,000 

1,178,578 

1,148 

1,148 

43,083,815 

6,946,194 

6,021,997 

56,052,006 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  and  Afloat,  on  April  7, 
1916,  with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Bushels. 

12,347,175 
974,311 
2,034,595 
2,965,746 

Total. 

April  /,  lif/o — 

Bushels. 

27,314,943 
2,447,386 
4,911,599 
3,056,251 

Bushels. 

39,662,118 
3,421,697 
6,946,194 
6,021,997 

Total  

37,730,179 

16,321,827 

56,052,006 

April  <5,  1915 — 

10,703,055 
308,712 
699,801 
1,462,411 
18,636 

13,192,615 

5,093,791 

15,796,846 
308,712 
1,401,182 
3,131,821 
18,636 

20,657,197 

701,381 
1,669,410 

7,464,582 

1  >_   1   1  •          T  i                ■          ,1  T  "I  , 

Total     

April  9,  1914— 

14,001,560 
4,083,630 
1,897,144 

19,982,334 

11,338,578 
3,310,160 
2,686,331 

17,335,069 

25,340,138 
7,393,790 
4,583,475 

37,317,403 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 




Month  of 
March, 
1916. 

Seven 
Months 
ended  March 
1916. 

Seven 
Months 
ended  March 
1915. 

- 

Wheat,  Spring- — 

No. 

31 
8,509 
3,417 
2,487 
1,340 
19 
205 

No. 
2,081 
92,438 
32,862 
25,0n2 
11,258 
250 
2,389 

No. 

18 
12,305 
26,181 
19,284 
10,622 

83 
920 

3,308 
2,250 
51 
2,917 
605 
5 
1 

1 

78,551 
88,369,875 

66 
67 
11 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

Feed  

805 
210 

13 
442 
109 

17 

17,041 
4,694 
24 
3,613 
1,034 
38 
1 

Rejected  

No.  6  

Hard  White  Fife  

2 

17,606 
21;1-J7,200 


5 

192,780 
231,336,000 

1 

36 
283 

42 
5 
4 

lotal  bpring  W  heat  j  Bushels . . . .  

Wheat,  Winter- 

Two  

Three   

5 

50 

5 

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two   

Three  „   

2 

Two  11   

2 

87 
6 
1 

„  w.  w  

No.  4  

3 

lotal  Winter  Wheat   \  Bushels  

Total  Wh pat  /Cars  

62 
74,400 

470 

564,000 

151 
169,875 

17,668 
21,201,600 

23 
1,831 
754 
452 
147 
406 

71 

456 

193,250 
231,900,000 

181 
13,620 
5,5,44 
1,817 
747 
2,744 
ouu 
4,741 
1 

78,702 
88,539,750 

72 
4,967 
2,900 
1,666 
1,832 
1,351 

OIZ 

1,976 
13 
1 
7 
98 

lotal  Wheat   (Bushels   

Oats- 
Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Two  d   

Three          „   . 

Two  "   

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Extra  No.  1  C.W  ,  

No.  2  Mixed  

1 

378 

46 

T»tai0ats  {S3*::::.::::::::n::.:: 

4,186 
8,581,300 

30.274 
62,061,700 

15,395 
29,250,500 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
March, 
1916. 

Seven  Months 
ended 
March, 
1916. 

Seven  Months 
ended 
March, 
1915. 

Barley — 

Nucnber  Two  C.W  

JNo. 

JNo, 

No. 

86 
1,016 
1,172 
192 
415 
1 

278 

Three  Extra  C.W  

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W.  

Rejected 

1U 

253 
152 
26 
37 

1  Ad 

14b 
2,961 
1,559 

329 
1,283 
1 

No  Grade 

Condemned 

Cleanings 

Feed 

14 

187 

******  {SSb*;: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W   

492 
664,200 

6,466 
8,729,100 

3,160 
4,108,000 

388 

14 

3 
1 

Q 

a 

2,012 

R.A 

36 
6 
11 

2,543 
425 
57 
10 

Jo 
1 

3  C.W  

No  Grade    

Total  Flaxseed  \ ' V'^" 

*•  {SSU  ::::::::::::: 

a  no 
4uy 

470,350 

O  1  O/l 

Z,1Z4 
2,442,600 

3,064 
3,140,600 

12 
12,000 

111 
111,000 

118 
118,000 

Screenin«3-  •  fSSh*:::::::."::::' 

spe^  i^:: :::::: 

30 
30,000 

208 
208,000 

133 
133,000 

1 

1,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat   gfcjfcv 

<**  {&:: 

'•-'••v  {S3.:: 

Flaxseed  {<*»•;_ 

*»  (bS:: 

Screening,  {§£»•;; 

17,668 
21,201,600 

A   1  QC 

4,  loO 

8,581,300 
492 

(id  4  OAA 

409 
470,350 
12 
12,000 
30 

OA  AAA 

60,  UUU 

193,250 
231,900,000 

OA  07/1 

60,11  4 
62,061,700 
6,466 

Q  ""Oft  1  AA 
O,  1  Z9, 1UU 

2,124 
2,442,600 
111 
111,000 
208 

OAO  AAA 

1 

78,702 
88,539,750 

15,395 
29,250,500 
3,160 

A  1AO  AAA 

4,  lUo,UUU 
3,0*54 
3,140,600 
118 
118,000 
133 

1  QO  AAA 

166,000 

Totai^rain  {&:: 

t.ii               »        Calgary   ...   

Total  

22,797 
30,959,4  50 

232,434 
305,452,400 

100,572 
125,289,850 

10,784 
1,600 
7,112 
1,081 
2,220 

125,854 
4,885 

65,807 
4,197 

31,691 

48,966 
5,195 

32,279 
1,262 

12,870 

22,797 

232,434 

100,572 
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1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 
190(5-7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 
3914-15. 
1915-16. 


seven  mon 


ths  ended  March  31. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


39,805 
39,125 
28,322 
32,21 1 
51,061 
46,334 
50,534 
74.623 
87,888 
72,915 
126,183 
142,706 
158,938 
100,572 
232,434 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

348.  Evaporated  apples  and  prunes. — A  London  firm  of  canned  goods  brokers  is 
prepared  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  packers  of  evaporated  apples  and  of  British 
Columbia  prunes. 

349.  Pitprops.— A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  would  like  quotations  per 
72  lineal  feet  c.i.f.  Hull  on  pitprops  of  the  following  dimensions:  3-inch  top-dia- 
meter, 3  to  9  feet  long ;  3|-inch  top  diameter,  3£  to  9  feet  long ;  4-inch  top  diameter, 
4  to  9'  feet  long;  4^-inch  top  diameter,  4J  to  9  feet  long;  5-inch  top  diameter,  5  to  9 
feet  long;  5>i-inch  top  diameter,  5|  to  9  feet,  long;  6-inch  top  diameter,  6  to  9  feet 
long;  6'4-inch  top  diameter,  6-J  to  9  feet  long;  7-inch  top  diameter,  7  to  9  feet  long. 

350.  Deals,  battens  and  boards.— An  English  firm  makes  inquiry  for  red  pine, 
yellow  pine  and  spruce,  in  practically  all  deal,  batten  and  board  sizes. 

351.  Flooring  and  strips.— A  firm  of  Hull  timber  importers  are  in  the  market 
for  maple  flooring,  maple  strips,  l|-inch  by  l-J-inch  by  3-inch,  and  maple  wood  block 
flooring. 

35'2.  Pitwood. — An  English  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  pitwood,  cut  to 
specification. 

353.  Salmon  and  halibut. — A  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm  of  fish  merchants  wishes 
to  handle  Canadian  frozen  halibut  and  salmon  on  a  commission  basis. 

354.  Poultry. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  wholesale  poultry  salesmen,  doing  a 
considerable  business  with  the  United  States,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  poultry. 

355.  Wheat  flour. — A  Newcastle  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  1,000  to 
2,000  bags  of  wheat  flour. 

356.  Telegraph  poles. — A  Hull  timber  merchant  wishes  quotations  on  telegraph 
poles,  c.i.f.  Hull.  Specifications  as  to  size  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  File  A-1843.) 

357.  Sleepers. — A  Hull  importer  is  in  the  market  for  sleepers,  sleeper  blocks,  and 
crossing  sleepers.    Specifications  of  size  are  as  follows: — 

Sleepers.    9 -foot,  10  by  4,  sawn. 

Sleeper  blocks :  10  by  10  or  9-foot,  10  by  10,  with  8-inch  and  up,  flat  surface,  and 
alternatively  with  7  and  6-inch  flat  surface. 

Crossing  sleepers:  10-foot  and  up,  12  by  12,  13  by  13,  14  by  14.  These  are  usually 
10  to  18  feet  long.    Prices  are  also  desired  for  longer  lengths,  18  feet  and  up. 
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3-58.  Hemlock  tanning  extract. — A  Leeds  firm  makes  inquiry  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  hemlock  tanning  extract. 

359.  Canned  goods. — A  Newcastle  firm  is  open  to  buy  Canadian  canned  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  peas  aiid  other  vegetables. 

360.  Oats  and  peas. — A  Newcastle  firm  of  importers  wishes  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  oats  and  peas. 

361.  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  desires  to  be  put  into  touch  with  Canadian 
producers  of  wood-pulp  and  is  anxious  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  pulp  mill  in  Canada, 
especially  if  it  is  in  a  position  to  sell  for  immediate  delivery. 

362.  -Steam-electric  power  plant  apparatus  and  engineering  specialties. — A 

gentleman  who  intends  visiting  New  Zealand  during  the  coming  summer  is  desirous 
of  securing  the  agencies  of  Canadian  engineering  manufacturers  of  steam  electric 
plant  apparatus  and  engineering  specialties,  and  is  desirous  of  receiving  full  technical 
description  of  apparatus  together  with  illustrations,  weight  of  apparatus,  shipping 
weight,  and  weight  of  heaviest  piece,  and  over-all  dimensions.  Present  prices  either 
f.o.b.  Canadian  or  American  port  or  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  port. 

363.  Flour.— A  Newfoundland  firm  inquires  for  the  name  of  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  flour  not  now  represented  in  the  colony. 

364.  Agency.— A  firm  in  Australia  handling  other  lines  of  Canadian  export  desires 
to  obtain  the  sole  agency  for  Australia  of  Canadian  concerns  who  desire  to  do  a  paper 
business  in  that  country. 

365.  Leather  board. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  leather  board  such  as 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

366.  Stationery. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  London  seeks  Canadian  supplies  of 
note  papers,  envelopes,  etc. 

367.  Kraft  brown  paper. — A  South  African  merchant  firm  in  London  is  in  the 
market  for  kraft  brown  paper,  and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

368.  Liquid  resin. — A  Scottish  firm  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  liquid  resin. 

369.  Paper. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  paper  merchants  with  a  normal  market 
of  10,000  tons  per  annum  would  like  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  prepared  to  discuss  contracts  for  delivery  after  the  war;  particularly 
for  krafts  and  M.G.  supplies. 

370.  Tungsten  ores. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  mineral  and  metal  importers  would  be 
glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  producers  of  tungsten  ores,"  of  which  they  seek 
supplies. 

371.  Asbestos  millboard. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  asbestos  millboard. 

372.  Canned  tomatoes  and  fruits— A  firm  of  produce  brokers  in  Bristol  asks  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with'  Canadian  packers  of  canned  tomatoes  and  fruits. 

373.  Handles,  broom  and  brush. — A  Bristol  firm  wants  broom  and  brush  handles 
of  ash  or  alder;  also  brush  stocks  or  boards,  preferably  ready  to  receive  bristles  or 
fibre. 

374.  Baked  beans  in  tomato  sauce. — A  London  company  desires  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  canners  packing  baked  beans  in  tomato  sauce. 
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375.  Asbestos  cloth  and  other  goods. — A  London  manufacturing  company  is 
desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  cloth  and 
other  goods. 

376.  Fruits,  canned,  dried  and  bottled. — A  London  firm  who  formerly  repre- 
sented Californian  packers  of  canned,  dried  and  bottled  fruits  wishes  to  secure  the 
, agency  of  a  first-class  Canadian  exporter  of  these  lines. 

377.  Brassed  rods. — A  Birmingham  bedstead  manufacturer  is  open  to  purchase 
cased  brass  rodding.  Samples  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Prices  must  include  delivery  Birmingham  or  Liverpool. 

378.  Canned  fruits.— A  Derby  firm  would  like  to  receive  prices  of  canned  fruits 
delivered  Derby  or  Liverpool. 

379.  Fish. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  frozen  salmon  and 
halibut.  Large  quantities  can  be  taken.  Prices  should  include  delivery  Liverpool  or 
Birmingham. 

380.  Canned  fruits. — A  Birmingham  importer  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters 
of  canned  fruits. 

381.  Eggs. — A  Birmingham  firm  already  importing  eggs  from  Canada  is  in  a 
position  to  increase  his  purchases. 

382.  Wooden  goods. — A  Birmingham  commission  agent  with  good  connections 
inquires  for  manufacturers  of  small  wood  goods  open  to  appoint  a  representative. 

383.  Brushes. — A  Birmingham  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  represent  a  manu- 
facturer of  domestic  and  paint  brushes. 

384.  Glass. — An  English  firm  of  glass  importers  inquires  for  Canadian  exporters 
of  glass  for  lighting  purposes  and  table  use,  to  replace  supplies  formerly  imported 
from  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium. 

385.  Dried  fruit  and  canned  tomatoes. — An  English  firm  on  the  East  Coast 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fruits  and  canned 
tomatoes. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1^5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 
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Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.       „  „  „  _  _  __  .  t. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (  •       Sontum.  Grubbegd  No  4,  (  hnstmna,  Nor- 

way.    Coble  Address  Ronliims. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Calcutta,   Director   General   of  Commer 

cial  Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian '  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  April  24,  1916.  No.  639. 


THE  SAVING  OF  RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPER. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
by  poster  a  personal  call  to  all  and  sundry,  asking  them  to  carefully  save  rags  and 
waste  paper.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  waste  have  heretofore  been  consigned  to  the 
dust  heap,  the  furnace  and  the  incinerator.  Every  pound  of  this  waste  has  real  value 
and  is  needed  to  replace  in  the  paper  manufacturing  establishments  new  raw  material, 
a  scarcity  of  which  exists.  This  saving,  therefore,  takes  on  two  aspects.  It  is  so  much 
real  wealth-producing  material  saved  from  useless  destruction  and  thereby  conserves 
new  raw  material  and  supplies  the  lack  of  the  same  under  present  conditions.  At  the 
same  time  it  represents  a  fair  return  to  the  saver  of  the  waste  for  his  time  and  trouble 
and  perhaps  something  over. 

Some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  making  connection  between  the  individual  saver 
of  the  waste  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  medium  of  communication  has  generally 
been  the  ragman  and  junk  dealer  in  sparsely  settled  communities  and  the  dealers  in 
such  waste  in  towns  and  cities.  The  Red  Cross  Societies  are  now  taking  up  the  matter 
of  collection,  and  whilst  they  are  instrumental  in  saving  waste  material,  reap  some- 
thing for  their  own  funds  in  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  same.  The  Industrial 
Branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  doing  the  same  service  in  localities  where  it  is  organ- 
ized. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  idea  of  saving  widens  the  large  amounts  which  are  avail- 
able to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  almost  all  homes  may  induce  systematic  collections 
by  responsible  dealers. 

Could  not  municipal  authorities  and  Boards  of  Trade  take  the  matter  up  and 
organize  for  collection  and  disposal  of  this  waste? 

DEPARTMENT  TO  CO-OPERATE. 

If  paper  mills  and  large  dealers  interested  in  the  purchase  of  waste  rags  and 
paper  will  send  in  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, the  Department  will  be  glad  to  put  collectors  of  waste  in  communication  with 
them.  Repeated  inquiries  are  made  by  newspaper  and  business  houses  as  to  where 
they  can  dispose  of  this  waste  when  saved. 

INDIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Bombay,  February  25,  1916. 

MARKET  FOR  RAILWAY   SLEEPERS  IN  INDIA. 

India  possesses  a  very  important  railway  system  totalling  35,825  miles  of  open 
line  exclusive  of  double  track.  Four  different  gauges  are  in  use,  the  mileage  of  each 
at  the  end  of  1915  being  as  follows: — 


Gauge.      *  Miles  Open  Line. 

5'6"   17,827 

3'3g"   14,552 

2'6"   2,402 

2'    504 
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Construction  was  before  the  war  going  forward  at  a  rapid  rate :  646  miles  of.  new 
line  were  opened  in  1913.  The  average  of  new  line  constructed  each  year  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  700  miles,  exclusive  of  double  track.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  for  the  construction  of  about  3,600  miles  of  new  railroad.  In  addition  construc- 
tion of  over  2,200  miles  of  road  is  now  in  hand.  It  was  estimated  by  a  commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  that  $60,000,000  annually  should  be  expended  on 
railroad  construction  in  India. 

Construction  of  new  lines  will  in  the  future  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  2-foot  6^- inch 
gauge,  the  gauge  now  generally  adopted  for  feeder  lines.  '  Of  the  3,600  miles  of  new 
line  sanctioned  or  under  negotiation  2,376  miles  will  be  2-foot  6-inch  gauge.  Aside 
from  three  or  four  main  lines,  totalling  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  the  construction 
of  which  is  needed  for  strategic  purposes  or  to  link  up  important  centres  as  yet 
unjoined,  the  chief  need  for  railroads  in  India  is  for  feeder  lines.  Nearly  every  broad 
gauge  line  now  existing  is,  so  far  as  the  removal  of  traffic  is  concerned,  a  main  line. 
The  dense  population  of  the  country,  engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  production,  is 
as  yet  unreached  by  branch  railroad  lines,  and  consequently  a  very  great  increase  in 
railroad  mileage,  chiefly  of  the  narrow  gauges,  may  be  looked  for  in  India  during  the 
next  generation.  This  is  the  more  so  as  Indian  railroads  are  uniformly  profitable, 
and  systems  of  aided  construction  are  in  force  whereby  the  Government  guarantees 
the  interest  on  the  actual  capital  invested  in  construction,  reserving,  as  a  condition  of 
the  guarantee,  a  share  in  the  surplus  profits  and  the  right  to  purchase  the  property. 


RAILROADS  IN  INDIA. 

Railroads  in  India  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  so  far  as  ownership  and 
operation  is  concerned : — 

1.  Railroads  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 

2.  Railroads  owned  by  the  Government  and  leased  to  private  companies  for  opera- 

tion. 

3.  Railroads  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 

Three  important  railroad  systems,  totalling  7,194  miles  of  5-foot  6-inch  gauge,  1,214 
miles  of  3-foot  3|-inch  gauge,  and  362  miles  of  2-foot  6-inch  gauge  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Imperial  Indian  Government.  Each  of  these  railroad  system  consti- 
tutes a  separate  organization  and  is  managed  without  reference  to  the  Government- 
owned  railroads.  The  three  Government-owned  railroads,  however,  come  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Indian  Government  Railway  Board,  a  permanent  body  of 
three,  appointed  chiefly  from  the  general  managers  or  chief  engineers  of  Indian  rail- 
roads and  corresponding  in  function  to  a  Government  railway  department.  The 
Railway  Board  purchases  large  quantities  of  the  stores  used  on  the  Government-owned 
railways.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sleepers  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Australia  have  been  purchased  by  the  Railway  Board. 


RAILWAYS  LEASED  TO  COMPANIES. 

The  most  important  class  of  railways  in  India  includes  those  which  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  leased  to  private  companies  for  operation.  Eight 
important  systems  have  been  acquired  in  this  way,  totalling  7,576  miles  broad  gauge, 
10,600  miles  metre  gauge  and  1,311  miles  2-foot  6-inch  gauge.  These  railroads,  while 
possessing  boards  of  directors  in  London,  are  managed  by  agents  in  India,  assisted  by 
the  usual  engineering  and  supervising  staff  in  India.  The  purchase  of  sleepers  for 
these  railroads  is  left  to  the  agents  and  engineers  in  chief  in  India,  but  because  of 
the  Government  financial  interest  in  the  road,  must  in  common  with  other  large 
expenditures,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Railway  Board. 
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Three  important  railway  systems  and  many  small  branch  feeder  lines  are  owned 
and  operated  by  private  companies.  These  systems  are  managed  by  agents  in  India 
working  under  boards  or  direction  in  London.  Purchases  of  stores  are  made  chiefly 
in  London  except  in  the  case  of  such  material  as  can  be  secured  in  India. 

SLEEPER  PURCHASES. 

The  Eailway  Board  occupies  an  important  position  with  regard  to  sleeper  pur- 
chases. Besides  purchasing  directly  for  about  8,800  miles  of  Government-operated 
line  it  exercises  a  strong  influence  on  the  purchases  made  for  19,600  miles  of  company- 
operated  lines.  Experience  concerning  sleepers  gained  by  the  engineers  of  the  Rail- 
way Board  staff  is  quickly  made  common  to  the  railway  engineering  departments 
throughout  India. 

The  standards  adopted,  governing  the  sizes  of  sleepers  on  roads  of  different  gauges 
and  the  number  of  sleepers  per  mile  are  given  here: — 


Guage. 

Standard  Dimension. 

Variation  in  dimensions  actually  used. 

Number 
of  sleepers 
per  mile. 

5' 6"  

5"  x  10"  x  6" 

5"  x  9"  x  8'  6"  to  5"  x  10"  x  10" 

1,906 

3'  3|" 

41"  x  8"  x  6' 

4"  x  8"  x  6'  to  5"  x  9"  x  V 

1,936 

2' 6" 

4"  x  6"  x  5' 

4"  x  G"  x  5'  to  4"  x  7|"  x4'9" 

2,000 

2'   

4"  x  6"  x  4' 

2,000 

EFFECT  OF  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  climatic  conditions  under  which  sleepers  are  used  in  India  are  so  severe  as 
to  more  than  counteract  the  excellent  construction  of  the  roads.  The  axle  load  for 
a  broad-gauge  road  does  not  exceed  eighteen  tons  and  the  rail  used  is  usually  75  to 
90-pound  steel.  The  weight  of  the  traffic  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  because  on 
most  lines  the  bridges  are  not  designed  to  carry  heavier  loads.  The  roadbeds  are 
without  exception  extremely  well  ballasted  chiefly  with  broken  stone.  Even  in  well- 
drain  road-beds,  free  from  sharp  curves,  under  light  traffic  ordinary  timbers  quickly 
go  to  pieces  in  India.  The  two  enemies  of  a  wooden  sleeper  are  the  climate  and  white 
ants.  Though  the  climate  of  such  a  wide  empire  as  India  varies  greatly  in  different 
regions,  it  may  so  far  as  its  effect  on  railroad  sleepers  is  concerned  be  divided  into 
two  types,  dry  heat  and  moist  heat.  There  are  very  large  areas,  including  well  over 
half  the  railroad  mileage,  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the  country  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  freezing  during  the  whole  year,  and  where  for  eight  months  or  more 
there  is  little  or  no  precipitation  and  a  shade  temperature  over  90°,  which  for  some 
weeks  reaches  over  100°  and  every  season  reaches  a  maximum  of  115°  to  118°.  In 
such  a  climate  nearly  all  timbers  dry  out  rapidly  and  check  so  seriously  as  to  unfit 
them  for  further  use.  Dry  rot  also  sets  in  very  rapidly  in  this  climate.  The  moist 
wet  regions  are  hot  throughout  the  year  and  the  humidity  is  high,  the  growth  of  fungi 
is  consequently  very  rapid,  with  the  result  that  few  woods  have  been  found  that  will 
resist  decay  more  than  three  or  four  years. 

EFFECT  OF  WHITE  ANTS. 

'White  ants  are  the  chief  cause  for  the  short  service  rendered  by  timber  used  in 
the  ground  in  India.  They  abound  everywhere  throughout  the  country  and  there 
are  only  a  few  districts  (containing  railroad  lines  of  importance)  where  they  will  not 
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destroy  all  ordinary  wooden  railroad  sleepers  in  periods  varying  from  a  few  months 
to  two  or  three  years.  Sleepers  stacked  by  the  roadside  are  the  first  to  go,  then  those 
in  little-used  sidings,  finally  those  in  the  main  line.  The  ants  do  not  care  to  work  in- 
rock  ballast  shaken  by  passing  trains,  nevertheless  they  do  so  and  no  method  of  ballast- 
ing has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  keep  them  off. 

DEMAND  FOR  SLEEPERS. 

Though  one-third  of  the  mileage  of  Indian  railroads  is  laid  on  steel  or  cast-iron 
sleepers  the  yearly  requirement  for  wooden  sleepers  is  still  very  great.  The  annual 
demand  for  new  track,  for  which  metal  sleepers  are  seldom  used,  is  about  1,300,000 
sleepers.  The  requirements  for  renewals  on  the  23,800  miles  of  track  laid  on  wooden 
sleepers  are  about  4,000,000  per  year,  making  a  total  demand  in  India  each  year  of 
5,300,000  wooden  sleepers. 

It  has  never  been  possible  for  Indian  forests  to  fill  this  need.  Only  four  Indian 
woods,  occurring  in  commercial  quantities,  have  been  found  to  resist  decay  and  white 
ants  for  sufficient  time  to  justify  their  use  as  sleepers.  These  four  woods,  teak,  sal, 
deodar,  and  pynkado  are  valuable  for  other  purposes  and  are  limited  in  quantity;  in 
consequence  they  are  constantly  increasing  in  price.  The  forests  in  which  they  occur 
are  becoming  less  accessible.  The  trees  of  these  species  are  scattered  in  the  forest 
so  that  the  cost  of  working,  always  high,  is  now  becoming  higher.  Moreover  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  sleepers  of  these  species  may  be  secured  in  any  quantity  are  restricted 
to  comparatively  limited  areas  of  the  country  and  certain  extensive  railroad  systems 
are  under  the  necessity  of  hauling  the  sleepers  distances  varying  from  a  few  hundred 
to  over  a  thousand  miles. 

Recourse  has  always  been  had  to  imported  wooden  sleepers  and  to  steel  or  cast- 
iron  substitutes. 

IMPORTS  OF  CREOSOTED  BALTIC  PINE  SLEEPERS. 

No  satisfactory  source  of  supply  has  yet  been  discovered,  though  timber  has  been 
tried  from  practically  every  part  of  the  world.  Creosoted  Baltic  pine  has  been  in 
use  since  railroads  were  first  constructed  in  India.  The  importations,  all  from  Great 
Britain,  during  the  past  few  years  have  been: — 


Year.  Cwts.  Value 

1909-  10   2,165  $  290 

1910-  11   12,505  1,945 

1911-  12   8,657  1,189 

1912-  13    11,000  2,453 

1913-  14                                                                          .   .  .  134,048  37,378 

1914-  15   none.  — 


Baltic  pine  sleepers  are  reported  by  some  railroad  officials  to  have  given  excellent 
service,  averaging  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.  In  other  cases,  owing  probably  to  defec- 
tive creosoting  they  were  renewed  at  eight  to  ten  years.  It  has  been  used  chiefly  on 
metre  gauge  roads.  It  is  expected  that  the  high  price  of  timber  in  Europe  will  keep 
Baltic  pine  sleepers  out  of  India  for  some  years. 

IMPORTATION   OF   SLEEPERS   FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Bailroad  engineers  thought  for  some  years  that  they  had  found  a  permanent 
sleeper  supply  in  the  eucalyptus  forests  of  Australia  and  many  large  importations 
were  made  as  the  following  figures  show. 


Year.                                                                                  Cwts.  "Value 

1909-  10..   1,414,811  $289,008 

1910-  11   1,003,424  235,713 

1911-  12   1,203,351  275,675 

1912-  13   1,012,883  218,476 

1913-  14                                                                                     828,718  194,820 

191  4-15                                                                                     375,974  98,240 
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The  importations  from  Australia  were  chiefly  jarrah  from  Western  Australia, 
shipped  under  the  inspection  certificate  of  the  Western  Australian  Government.  Over 
twenty  other  species  of  eucalyptus  were  exported  along  with  the  jarrah.  It  was  very 
soon  found  that  while  these  gums  were  probably  satisfactory  for  certain  portions  of 
Southern  India,  they  were  unfit  for  use  in  large  interior  districts  crossed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  which  had  been  the  most  important  purchaser  of  them.  They 
checked  badly  and  were  destroyed  by  white  ants  within  two  to  three  years,  and  as  a 
result  have  been  pronounced  unsuitable  for  use  on  several  thousand  miles  of  Indian 
railways.  The  importation  of  Australian  sleepers  will  show  an  even  greater  decrease 
henceforth. 

OTHER   SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY. 

Several  trials  have  been  made  of  wood  from  Japan,  Siam,  Borneo,  Philippines, 
and  Straits  Settlements.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  yet  some  of  the  woods  from  these 
countries  are  satisfactory.  Nevertheless  they  hold  but  little  prospect  of  affording  a 
permanent  supply  of  importance  for  the  reason  that  the  sleeper  species  are  so  scat- 
tered in  the  forest  and  the  organization  for  getting  the  timber  out  is  so  poor  that  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  large  quantities  from  one  place  without  putting  the  price  up. 
The  timbers  imported  from  these  countries  are  all  hardwoods  (chiefly  dipterocarps) 
and  are  used  without  preservative  treatment. 

Added  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  wooden  sleepers  has  been  uncertainty.  The 
sleepers  cut  in  India  are  taken  out  by  native  contractors.  These  contractors  very  fre- 
quently fall  months  behind  in  their  deliveries  with  results  embarassing  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

STEEL  SLEEPERS. 

Certain  of  the  railroads  have  therefore  turned  to  steel  or  cast-iron  sleepers.  The 
approximate  mileage  of  metal  sleepers  in  use  at  the  end  of  1915  was : — 

Gauge.                                                                    Miles  Metal  Sleepers.  %  Total. 

5'6"                                                                                            7,830  44 

3'3i"                                                                                          2,550  17 

2'6"                                                                                            1,000  41 

2'                                                                                                   100  20 

11,480  32 


Two  types  of  metal  sleepers  are  in  common  use,  the  cast-iron  pot  and  the  pressed 
steel  trough.  The  former  is  the  most  extensively  used.  Both  cost  more  than  wooden 
sleepers  and  give  a  longer  life.  A  line  laid  on  metal  sleepers  does  not  give  such  smooth 
running  as  a  track  on  wooden  sleepers,  but  that  is  riot  an  important  consideration  in 
India  where  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  non-competitive  and  where  nearly  all  the  receipts 
are  from  freight  and  short  haul  third-class  passenger  traffic. 

The  majority  of  the  railroad  engineers  in  India  admit  that  metal  sleepers  are  not 
so  good  as  wooden  sleepers  but  believe  they  will  eventually  supply  the  deficiency  over 
and  above  the  annual  Indian  production  of  wooden  sleepers  unless  a  more  satisfactory 
supply  of  wooden  sleeper  than  has  yet  been  discovered  can  be  procured  from  some 
other  country. 

METAL    SLEEPERS,  LIMITED. 

Three  considerations  limit  the  use  of  metal  sleepers.  They  do  not  give  good 
results  on  new  roadbed.  They  cannot  be  used  on  some  thousands  of  miles  of  track 
in  a  large  territory  of  Western  India  because  of  salts  in  the  soil.  They  require  almost 
twice  the  capital  investment  represented  in  wooden  sleepers.  Even  though  metal 
sleepers  have  a  longer  life  (cast-iron  pot  sleepers  have  remained  in  use  in  India  for 
fifty  years),  require  less  maintenance  and  may  be  recast  or  put  to  other  purposes  when 
worn  out  or  broken,  their  use  will  increase  very  slowly  during  the  next  few  years  in 
India,  because  of  their  greater  capital  cost. 
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DEFICIT    OF  SLEEPERS. 

The  animal  deficit  of  sleepers  in  India  which  now  amounts,  after  the  total  local 
production  has  been  absorbed,  to  about  1,000,000  sleepers  a  year,  must  continue  for 
some  years  at  least  to  be  met  in  imported  wooden  sleepers.  It  has  not  been  regularly 
met  during  the  past  three  years,  because  of  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  sleepers  and 
because  of  the  unexpected  failure  of  the  Australian  sleepers.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  demand  for  1,000,000  imported  sleepers  an  accumulated  deficit  of  about 
6,000,000  sleepers  in  India  at  the  present  moment.  The  high  standard  maintained  in 
India  will  enable  the  filling  of  this  deficit  to  be  spread  over  two  or  three  years,  but  it 
must  be  filled  within  that  time. 

PRESERVATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  SLEEPERS. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  by  the  Forest  Department,  in  co-operation  with 
three  railroad  companies,  to  undertake  the  preservative  treatment  of  sleepers  of  Indian 
woods  that  are  otherwise  unfit  for  use.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  within  five 
years  more  than  500,000  sleepers  per  year  can  be  secured  in  this  manner.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  number  can  at  any  time  be  raised  above  that  amount  because  of  the 
splendid  market  for  timber  for  other  uses  and  because  of  the  almost  incredible  mix- 
ture of  species  in  the  forests,  which  renders  logging  expensive  when  only  one  or  two 
species  are  sought. 

Powellised  sleepers  have  been  used  but  did  not  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory. 

DOUGLAS  FIR. 

There  will,  therefore,  remain  an  important  market  for  sleepers  from  another 
country.  The  only  possible  important  source  is  creosoted  Douglas  fir.  Several  cargoes 
of  these  sleepers  have  been  imported  during  the  past  four  years ;  they  were,  with  one 
exception,  from  the  United  States.  The  importations  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers 
from  the  United  States  reached  the  value  of  $404,800  in  1914-15.  These  sleepers  were 
distributed  throughout  the  country  so  that  nearly  every  railroad  of  importance  has 
them  under  observation.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  cargoes  have  done  nothing  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers.  Though  the  oldest  shipment 
has  been  in  the  country  only  four  years  and  others  only  two  and  three  years,  there 
have  been  numerous  failures.    The  failures  appear  to  have  been  due  to  two  causes: — 

REASONS  FOR  FAILURES  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

1.  Insufficient  seasoning. 

The  timber  contained  20  to  30  per  cent  moisture,  and  when  it  was  laid  in  the  track 
in  interior  India  where  the  shade  temperature  goes  above  115  degrees  the  rapid  evapo- 
ration of  the  surplus  moisture  split  the  sleepers  from  end  to  end. 

2.  Improper  creosoting  methods. 

The  creosoting  of  certain  cargoes  appears  to  have  weakened  the  timber.  This 
weakening  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sleepers  broke  when  being  handled, 
or  crushed  after  a  service  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  track.  The  weakening  of  the  timber 
also  led  to  the  cutting  of  the  sleeper  by  the  rail-chair  or  bearing  plate. 

Those  sleepers  which  did  not  check  or  break  give  the  promise  of  satisfactory 
service.    They  show  no  signs  of  being  troubled  by  white  ants. 

CARELESS,  MANUFACTURE. 

Another  trouble  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Douglas  fir  sleepers  has  been  care- 
lessness of  manufacture.  The  sleepers  arrived  -1-inch  to  ^-inch  scant  in  thickness  and 
width.  Certain  specifications  required  that  there  should  be  no  knots  under  the  rail. 
Some  shippers  paid  no  attention  to  this  point. 
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PRICE. 

Price  is  an  important  factor,  which  is  fortunately  in  favour  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers. 
The  price  in  India  is  set  by  deodar  and  sal.  Neither  of  these  sleepers  require  bear- 
ing plates  when  used  with  flat-footed  rails.  Deodar  gives  a  life  of  12  years  and  costs 
$1.60  to  $1.75  per  sleeper.  Sal  gives  a  life  of  15  years  and  costs  $1.92  to  $2.24  each; 
occasionally  it  may  be  purchased  for  $1.60.  The  woods  imported  from  Burmah, 
Straits  Settlements,  cost  $1.92  to  $2.24  each,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  how  long  a 
service  they  will  give.  When  jarrah  was  imported  about  $1.92  c.i.f.  was  paid  per 
sleeper.  It  is  expected  that  a  certain  amount  of  spruce  and  other  Indian  woods  can  be 
creosoted  so  as  to  give  eight  years'  service  for  about  $1.60,  including  bearing  plates. 

The  Indian  species  named  do  not  require  bearing  plates.  Creosoted  Douglas  fir 
requires  bearing  plates  at  a  cost  of  32  cents  to  48  cents  per  sleeper.  There  is  also 
inland  freight  to  be  paid,  which  varies  from  6  cents  to  16  cents  per  sleeper.  These 
prices  are  steadily  increasing. 

The  prices  paid  for  Douglas  fir  c.i.f.  Indian  ports  has  been  about  $1.44  each.  The 
cost  of  bearing  plates  has  raised  the  cost  of  the  sleeper,  exclusive  of  inland  freight, 
to  $1.76  to  $1.94  each.  It  will  be  necessary  for  Douglas  fir  to  give  a  life  of  ten  to 
twelve  years  to  ensure  for  it  a  wide  use  in  India.  Should  it  be  developed  that  for 
about  $1.44  each,  or  at  most  $1.60,  Douglas  fir  sleepers  can  be  produced  that  will  give 
over  twelve  years'  life,  a  very  great  trade  will  inevitably  result. 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  METAL  SLEEPERS. 

The  only  alternative  from  imported  creosoted  sleepers  appears  to  be  a  greater 
use  of  metal.  Cast-iron  pot  sleepers  with  chairs  cost  about  $3.84  each.  Pressed  steel 
trough  sleepers  ready  for  use,  cost  about  $3.52  each.  The  great  investment  necessary, 
should  metal  sleepers  be  used  for  renewals  is  at  the  present  time  prohibitive  to  most 
railroads,  even  though  the  annual  charge  should  work  out  to  be  about  the  same  as 
for  wood. 

The  prospects  for  a  continued  market  in  India,  when  freights  become  normal,  will 
depend  upon  the  service  rendered  by  the  trial  cargoes  in  India,  and  should  these 
cargoes  fail,  upon  the  study  made  of  their  failure  and  the  care  taken  to  prove  to  rail- 
road engineers  in  India  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  can  be  removed. 

CREOSOTING  METHODS  TO  BE  IMPROVED. 

This  introduces  two  important  necessities,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  market 
and  an  improvement  of  creosoting  methods. 

The  export  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  India  has 
been  short-sighted  and  unscientific  from  the  start.  Although  India  is  the  greatest 
sleeper  market  within  reach  of  the  Pacific  coast,  although  the  Indian  climate  is  vastly 
different  from  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  no  constructive  personal  attention  was  shown 
in  any  endeavour  to  produce  creosoted  sleepers  especially  adapted  to  the  Indian  market. 
The  sleepers  were  creosoted  according  to  specifications  current  in  the  United  States, 
payment  was  secured  and  the  cargoes  were  turned  loose  on  the  Indian  market  to  make 
or  ruin  the  reputation  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers.  It  was  not  even  represented  to  the 
purchasers  that  these  shipments  were  merely  trials  and  that  if  need  be  specifications 
might  be  improved  for  the  future.  The  railroads  that  invested  $150,000  to  $400,000 
each  in  trial  lots  of  sleepers  that  did  not  turn  out  happily  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  best  that  can  be  produced  from  Douglas  fir 
and  want  no  more  of  it.  They  have  not  been  informed  that  probably  by  seasoning 
the  sleepers  to  a  greater  extent  serious  checking  could  be  prevented,  or  that  the  break- 
age and  crushing  is  due  to  carelessness  in  creosoting. 

The  workmanship  in  creosoting  the  sleepers  has  not  been  such  as  makes  a  good 
foundation  for  the  export  trade.    Although  it  is  known  that  care  must  be  taken  in 
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creosoting  Douglas  fir  so  as  to  prevent  a  weakening  of  the  wood,  care  has  not  always 
been  shown.  Consequently  there  has  been  in  some  cargoes  an  undue  loss  from  break- 
age and  failure  from  crushing.  Further  there  already  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
engineers  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  specified  amount  of  creosote  oil  was  left  in 
the  sleepers  or  not. 

These  are  not  the  foundations  upon  which  to  build  an  export  trade.  At  best  the 
work  of  introducing  Douglas  fir  sleepers  to  India  must  be  started  anew.  At  the  worst 
(in  those  cases  where  previous  cargoes  have  been  absolutely  bad)  the  new  work  will 
be  under  the  handicap  of  an  already  established  bad  reputation. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  how  the  reputation  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers 
may  be  gradually  improved  should  further  orders  be  received. 

1.  The  specifications  should  be  discussed  with  the  purchasing  railroad  in  order 
that  any  cutting  of  the  sleepers,  such  as  cutting  a  canted  bed  for  the  rail,  as  is  don© 
on  some  railroads,  may  be  done  before  creosoting. 

2.  Great  care  should  ,be  taken  to  cut  sleepers  full  size  so  as  to  allow  for  shrinkage. 

3.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  purchasing  railroad,  particularly  if  the 
sleepers  are  to  be  used  in  a  hot  dry  district,  to  experiment  with  lots  of  sleepers  seasoned 
to  different  degrees  of  moisture  content,  to  learn  if  damaging  checking  can  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  possible  that  for  such  regions  the  moisture  content  should  be  reduced 
to  about  12  per  cent. 

4.  Similarly  experiments  should  be  conducted  with  various  grades  of  oil  to  ascer- 
tain if  greater  success  may  not  be  secured  with  a  heavier  oil  that  will  not  evaporate 
in  the  extremely  hot.  weather. 

5.  Experiments  should  also  be  conducted  to  develop  if  possible  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  most  economical  bearing  plate  for  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers.  All  rail- 
roads find  it  necessary  to  use  bearing  plates  on  creosoted  sleepers.  The  cost  of 
different  types  varies  from  3'2  cents  to  48  cents  per  slepeer.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  more  expensive  plates,  which  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  creosoted  Douglas 
fir  sleepers  may  be  reduced  in  price,  and  that  a  type  may  be  evolved  that  will  be  less 
likely  to  cut  the  sleeper. 

6.  The  inspection  of  the  creosoting  process  should  be  very  thorough  and  should 
extend  to  tests  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  sleepers  and  to  tests  of  the  effect  of 
treatment  on  the  strength  of  the  wood. 

7.  The  shipments  should  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  monsoon.  Deck  loads  coming 
through  the  monsoon  are  believed  to  check  more  when  shipped  to  the  interior. 

8.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  get  inspection  reports  on  the  sleepers  and  if 
need  be  samples  for  examination  of  the  important  types  of  failure. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  producing  creosoted  Douglas 
fir  sleepers  suitable  for  the  Indian  market.  It  cannot  be  done,  however,  by  turning 
job  lots  of  sleepers  loose  on  the  Indian  railroads  and  hoping  for  the  best.  It  can  only 
be  done  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  sleepers  are  used 
and  improving  the  processes  of  seasoning  and  creosoting. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SLEEPERS. 


The  sleeper  imports  of  India  are  handled  through  four  ports.  The  quantity 
brought  into  each  port  in  the  past  two  years  has  been: — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Port. 

1913-14 . 

1914-15. 

1913-13. 

1914-15. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

$ 

612,635 

371,205 

138.119 

102,239 

Calcutta  

149,471 

404,357 

48,390 

94,791 

261,559 

215,107 

61,026 

45,136 

Karachi  

26,043 

7,618 

Total  

1,049,808 

990,796 

255,153 

242,188 

When  considering  a  market  for  Canadian  sleepers  in  India,  attention  has  been 
paid  particularly  to  Douglas  fir,  for  the  reason  that  there  does  not  appear,  from  the 
purchases  made  by  Canadian  railroads,  to  be  a  surplus  of  sleeper  timber  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  if  there  should  be  the  most  natural  market  will  be  found  in  Great 
Britain.  From  an  industrial  and  commercial  standpoint  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  hardwood  forests  of  Eastern  Canada,  particularly  those  growing  on  non-agricul- 
tural land,  have  been  so  rapidly  and  completely  destroyed.  Were  they  in  existence 
to-day,  even  if  no  other  market  were  in  sight,  they  would  be  in  great  demand  for  the 
production  of  creosoted  sleepers  for  export. 

SUMMARY. 

The  situation  may  be  summarized  thus : — 

1.  There  is  a  shortage  of  railway  sleepers  in  India  amounting  to  an  accumulated 
deficit  of  6,000,000  sleepers  and  an  annual  requirement  of  imported  sleepers  for 
renewals  of  about  1,000,000  sleepers.  The  programme  of  railway  construction  yet 
to  be  undertaken  will  increase  the  yearly  deficit. 

2.  Metal  gives  satisfactory  service,  but  the  extra  cost  renders  a  rapid  extension 
of  its  use  unlikely. 

3.  Many  trials  with  imported  sleepers  from  all  exporting  countries  within  reach 
have  failed  to  develop  a  satisfactory  source  of  supply. 

4.  Amongst  the  trials  made  during  the  past  four  years  with  creosoted  Douglas 
fir  have  been  several  poorly  prepared  shipments  which  are  earning  a  bad  reputation 
for  the  timber. 

5.  The  opportunity  for  Douglas  fir  in  a  market  already  importing  sleepers  at  the 
rate  of  $1,250,000  per  year,  is  so  great  that  sleeper  exporters  should  give  particular 
care  to  developing  and  producing  a  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleeper  suitable  for  the 
Indian  market. 

The  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  been  furnished  with  a 
list  of  the  railroads  in  India,  their  managers,  engineers,  headquarters,  miles  of  track 
of  different  gauges,  and  present  types  of  rail  and  sleepers  in  use. 

Railway  sleepers  enter  India  free  of  customs  duty. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 


Melbourne,  March  14,  1916. 


LAWN  MOWERS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


While  there  is  no  separate  classification  showing  the  annual  value  of  the  imports 
of  lawn  mowers  into  Australia,  recent  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  trade 
is  increasing  to  considerable  proportions.  The  demand  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular season,  as  the  mowers  are  used  all  the  year  round.  The  principal  orders, 
however,  are  placed  in  February  and  March  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  the  bulk  of  the 
importations,  at  port  of  destination,  in  the  early  spring  months  of  September  and 
October. 

The  bulk  of  the  cheap  and  moderately  priced  lawn  mowers  comes  from  the 
United  States,  whereas  British  manufacturers  obtain  considerable  trade  in  more 
costly  and  larger  mowers. 

The  line  is  not  made  in  the  Commonwealth  and,  up  to  this  date,  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  succeeded  in  placing  a  satisfactory  range 
of  mowers,  at  competitive  pricefc,  upon  the  Australian  market. 

While  Canadian  farming  machinery  and  implements  maintain  the  premier 
position  in  Australian  imports,  it  appears  an  anomaly  that  manufacturers  in  the 
Dominion  have  not  specialized  in  lawn  mowers  and  other  garden  and  orchard  imple- 
ments. 

The  f.o.b.  steamer  cost  and  the  sizes  vary  considerably,  but  the  following  illus- 
trations of  one  line  of  cheap  and  moderately  priced  lawn  mowers,  well  established  on 
the  Aufetralian  market,  are  submitted  for  general  information: — 


Description:  Cylinder  with  4  blades;  driving  wheel,  8  inches;  diameter  of  cylin- 
der, 5i  inches ;  single  pinion  and  geared  on  both  sides.  Made  in  1%  to  18  inches.  The 
demand  for  this  line — chiefly  in  small  sizes — is  limited  in  comparison  with  those 
subsequently  illustrated,  but  it  offers  a  "  cut  price "  in  a  range  of  better  quality 
machines. 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  1. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  2. 

Description :  Cylinder  with  5  blades ;  driving  wheel,  10  inches ;  diameter  of  cylin- 
der, 6-J  inches  ;  single  pinion  and  geared  on  both  sides.  This  style  is  made  with  both 
plain  and  ball  bearings,  the  latter  being  favoured.  The  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  and  20 
inches,  but  14  and  16  inches  are  in  chief  demand.  In  expert  opinion,  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  importations  of  this  special  make  of  mower  is  composed  of  these  machines. 


ILLUSTRATION  NO. 


Description :  Cylinder  solid ;  3  blades  bolted  on  driving  wheels ;  10  and  12 
inches,  6£  inches ;  14,  16,  18  and  20  inches,  7  inches ;  diameter  of  cylinder,  5£  inches ; 
single  pinion  and  geared  on  both  sides.  The  sizes  are  from  10  to  20  inches,  the  chief 
demand  being  for  10,  12,  and  14  inches.  This  line,  though  considerably  cheaper  than 
No.  2,  commands,  approximately,  20  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers'  Australian  trade. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  4. 


Description:  All  steel;  cylinder  with  4  blades;  driving  wheel,  10  inches;  diam- 
eter of  cylinder,  6^  inches;  train  of  3  gears  and  double  ratchet.  The  sizes  are  15,  17, 
19  and  21  inches.   The  sale  is  limited  in  comparison  with  'Nos.  2  and  3. 

PARTICULARS  IN  REGARD  TO  PRICES. 

There  are,  obviously,  other  varieties  of  lawn  mowers  sold,  but  the  illustrations 
convey  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  principal  lines — of  a  favoured  make — which 
command  a  large  sale  in  Australia. 

Particulars  concerning  the  free  on  board  steamer  cost  of  these  mowers  for  the 
1916  season  can  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1953.) 

CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  March  10,  1916. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ANTIMONY  IN  CHINA. 

The  present  war  has  been  the  means  of  calling  attention  to  certain  products  in  a 
manner  never  observed  before,  and  among  such  commodities  the  mineral  known  as 
antimony  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

Antimony  is  a  chemical  metallic  element,  occurring  in  nature  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphur  as  stibnite,  antimonite,  or  antimonium  sulphide,  Sb2  S3.  This 
mineral  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  was  used  by  women  of 
the  East  for  painting  their  eyebrows. 
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Antimony  is  a  lustrous  silver- white  metal.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  6-7,  arid 
melts  at  about  450°  C.  It  is  hard  and  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  easily  powdered.  It 
volatilizes  at  a  white  heat  in  air,  and  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It 
does  not  undergo  alteration  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature  but  burns 
when  heated  to  form  the  oxide;  if  burned  in  contact  with  charcoal  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture the  oxide  is  evolved  in  dense  white  fumes.  The  metal  combines  directly  with 
chlorine  with  evolution  of  much  heat. 

ORE  AREAS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  China  was  discovered  to  be  the 
chief  antimony  producing  country  of  the  world,  and  at  the  present  time  is  leading 
both  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  metal  produced. 

Extensive  and  rich  deposits  of  antimony  ore  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
Central-Southern  China,  south  of  the  Yangtze  river,  in  the  provinces  of  Hunan, 
Kwangsi,  Kwangtung,  Kweichow  and  Yunnan.  Of  the  numerous  deposits  so  far  dis- 
covered those  of  Hunan  are  the  most  important  and  for  many  years  Hunan  has  been 
the  centre  of  the  antimony  production,  while  the  port  of  Changsha  has  monopolized 
the  export  of  antimony  from  China  to  foreign  countries. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Antimony  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Southeast  China,  the  chief  centres  of 
deposit  being  as  follows: — 

In  Hunan:    Yiyang,  Anhwa,  Sinhwa,  Supu,  Chenki,  and  Pasa. 

In  Kwangsi:    Fengyi,  Lungan,  Pin,  Hochi,  Tienho,  and  Ining. 

In  Kwangtung:    Ko-kong,  Yingtai,  Tsingyun,  Fonshing,  Tingan,  and  Yu  Yuen. 

In  Yunnan:    Paoning  and  Kaihwa. 

In  Kweichow:  Siushan. 

In  the  province  of  Hunan,  the  Siang  river  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  anti- 
mony belt;  east  of  which  no  deposit  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  district  between 
that  river  and  the  Yuan  river  (Yuen  Kiang)  where  Sinhwa  is  situated,  produces  the 
purest  and  richest  ores,  analyzing  about  60  per  cent  antimony.  The  mineral  is  fre- 
quently coarse  crystalline.  Massive  stibnite  is,  however,  not  uncommon  and  the  richest 
ores  are  usually  of  this  variety.  The  deposits  north  of  Sinhwa  become  poorer  and  at 
Anhwa,  the  ore  averages  about  48  per  cent  antimony.  Low  grade  ores  contain :.ng  less 
than  30  per  cent  antimony  are  also  found. 

QUALITY   OF  ORE. 

The  ore  found  is  generally  stibnite,  commonly  known  as  "  Antimony  Glance." 
It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  contains  from  20  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  antimony. 
Some  of  the  ore  is  argentiferous  while  other  portions  are  auriferous.  The  following 
shows  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  typical  ore  samples,  the  first  two  of  win  ;li  were 
taken  by  Wang,  and  the  last  two  by  Scheoller : — 

(1)  Low  grade  Ore  in  Hunan. — Sb,  31-2  per  cent;  As,  trace;  Pb,  trace;  Fe, 
0-7  per  cent;  insoluble,  49-50  per  cent;  Au,  15  dwt.  5  grains  per  ton;  Ag,  11  dwt.  per 
ton. 

(2)  Argentiferous  Ore  from  Ho-Ohi,  Kwangsi. — Sb,  45-88  per  cent;  insoluble, 
54-12  per  cent;  Ag,  7-5  oz..  per  ton;  Au,  0-02  oz.  per  ton. 

(3)  Ore  from  Shihwa,  described  as  the  richest  in  Hunan. — Sb,  57-64  per  cent  : 
As,  0-127  per  cent;  Pb,  trace;  Cu,  trace. 

(4)  Rich  Ore  from  Kweichow. — Sb,  62-99  per  cent;  As,  0-846  per  cent;  Pb, 
0-18  per  cent;  Cu  and  Zn,  trace. 
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These  ores  are  usually  very  pure  as  can  be  seen  by  the  high  percentage  of  anti- 
mony contained  in  them. 

The  method  of  mining  is  in  general  very  primitive  and  the  working  consists 
merely  of  a  few  manholes  made  in  the  mountain  side;  as  soon  as  a  certain  depth  is 
reached,  the  hole  becomes  filled  with  water  and  the  work  is  abandoned.  .Sometimes 
the  want  of  proper  ventilation  makes  the  work  impossible  and  another  hole  is  dug 
nearby.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  mines  owned  by  the  Wang 
Chang  Company,  no  mines  in  the  ordinary  modern  sense  of  the  term  are  existent. 
Up  to  now  there  have  been  but  surface  scratches  and  the  main  ore  body  is  practically 
untouched. 

MINING  COMPANIES. 

Previous  to  the  years  1896  and  1897  no  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  antimony 
ore  had  been  established  in  China;  up  to  that  time  only  ores  were  shipped  abroad. 
In  1897  a  company  known  as  the  Tai  Shing  Mining  Company  was  formed  to  smelt 
the  ore  into  crude  antimony.  The  business  of  this  company  proved  to  be  profitable 
and  after  a  few  years  another  smelter  was  started  under  the  control  of  the  Shan  Yu 
Company.  Other  companies  followed,  until  in  1912  there  were  eight  smelting  works 
in  operation  and  more  than  a  hundred  companies  engaged  in  mining  the  ore. 

The  Wah  Chang  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  was  organized  in  1908  after 
combining  with  the  Kiu  Tung  Mining  Company.  It  has  a  capital  of  300,000  taels 
($180,000  Canadian  currency),  and  was  the  first  company  to  smelt  for  antimony 
regulus,  by  the  Herrenschmidt  Volatilization  Process.  It  has  been  granted  a  ten- 
year  monopoly  by  the  Chinese  Government  besides  a  Government  subsidy.  The 
company  has  been  very  successful  and  it  continues  to  be  the  chief  producer  of  anti- 
mony. 

In  Kwangtung  province  antimony  was  discovered  in  1896,  but  operations  were 
not  begun  until  the  following  year.  The  works  were  stopped  in  1899  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kwangtung  took  over  its  control  on  account  of  a  notion  that  the  ore  mined 
was  used  for  manufacturing  explosives.  In  1910  the  Pao  Chang  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  was  organized,  but  owing  to  mismanagement  the  company  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  1912. 

In  Kwangsi  the  most  important  company  in  operation  is  the  Pao  Tai  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  of  Wuchow.  It  smelts  for  antimony  regulus  as  well  as  crude 
antimony.  The  production  in  1912  was  54  tons  (long  tons)  of  ore  and  232  tons  of 
regulus,  while  that  of  Changsha  was  5,386  tons  of  ore  and  2,012  tons  of  regulus.  The 
Pao  Wah  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  Yunnan  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
200,000  taels  ($120,000  Canadian  currency)  in  1910.  The  Government  has  granted  the 
company  the  exclusive  right  of  mining  antimony  in  the  province. 

METALLURGICAL  TREATMENT. 

The  ore  produced  is  cobbed  and  hand-picked  before  it  is  sent  for  smelting.  Much 
of  the  ore  is  produced  from  private  mines,  which  is  sold  to  local  dealers  who  in  turn 
send  it  to  Changsha  or  Yiyang  where  the  ore  is  liquated  for  crude  or  "  needle  "  anti- 
mony. The  process  of  liquidation  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  melting  the  broken 
ore,  usually  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  pots  or  crucibles  holding  from  10  to  15 
pounds.  The  temperature  of  liquidation  is  very  important,  because  if  it  is  too  high 
a  considerable  part  of  the  antimony  may  be  volatilized;  if  it  is  too  low,  the  residue 
will  contain  too  much  antimony.  The  liquated  antimony  is  discharged  through  holes 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  allowed  to  run  into  receivers,  which  are  imbedded 
in  sand  or  ashes  to  ensure  slow  cooling.  In  Changsha,  the  crucibles  are  made  of  clay 
and  perforated  at  the  bottom.  Each  crucible  will  take  a  charge  of  about  50  pounds. 
The  crucibles  are  placed  inclined  in  the  furnace,  which  can  hold  two  at  one  time,  and 
heated  for  two  hours.    The  liquated  sulphide  is  then  allowed  to  run  into  a  cavity  at 
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the  back  of  the  furnace,  from  where  it  is  ladled  into  moulds.  The  residue  forms  a 
pasty  mass,  which  is  thrown  into  iron  frames  where  it  cakes  together  on  cooling.  The 
crude  antimony  thus  produced  contains  about  71-5  per  cent,  while  the  residue  carries 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  metallic  antimony.  The  residue  is  considered  fairly  rich  and 
is  now  being  worked  for  antimony  regulus  by  the  volatilization  process. 


SMELTING  PROCESS. 

The  smelting  to  regulus  is  carried  on  in  the  furnaces  of  Wah  Chang  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  at  Changsha.  The  method  used  for  smelting  is  a  simple  volatiliza- 
tion process,  originally  used  by  M.  Herrenschmidt.  This  process  was  introduced  by 
C.  Y.  Wang  in  1908  when  the  said  company  was  formed.  The  same  process  is  also 
in  use  by  the  Pao  Tai  Company  at  Wuchow,  Kwangsi,  for  the  production  of  regulus. 
The  details  of  the  process  as  carried  on  in  Changsha  are  not  available.  The  process, 
however,  as  patented  by  Herrenschmidt  in  1903  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

The  ore  is  roasted  in  a  furnace  and  the  volatile  antimony  trioxide  (Sb4  06) 
formed  is  introduced  into  a  set  of  cooling  tubes  where  the  oxide  is  condensed  and 
deposited  in  rectangular  cases  at  the  bottom  from  where  it  is  discharged.  The  oxide 
thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  metallic  antimony  or  antimony  regulus  in  pots  or  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  using  carbon  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  fluxes,  as  sodium  carbon- 
ate, potash,  salt,  etc..  The  latter  is  necessary  for  if  carbon  be  used  'alone  much  of  the 
antimony  oxide  will  be  lost  by  volatilization. 

The  product  of  the  Wah  Chang  Company  is  very  high  in  quality.  The  following 
represents  the  composition  of  two  samples  of  the  regulus  or  metal  (2)  : — 

(1)  Sb,  99*76%        As,  0*09% 

(2)  ;Sb,  99*95%        As,  0*05% 

The  metal  produced  by  this  company  is  purer  than  either  the  Cook  son's  "  C  " 
or  Halletts'  "  H  99  brand,  although  at  a  much  lower  price.  The  prices  at  the  end  of 
1914  were  7i  cents  for  Cookson's,  7£  cents  for  Halletts'  and  6£  cents  for  the  Chinese 
(W.C.C.)  brand. 

EXPORTS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Exports  of  antimony  from  the  port  of  Changsha  for  the  four  years,  1911>-14,  were 
in  short  tons  as  follows: — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Regulas  Tons.        1,753  2,253  2,358  3,063 

Crude   "  8,114  6,032  7,743  16,505 

Ore   "  561  762  4,669  10,465 


CHINESE  CORNER  IN  ANTIMONY. 


A  British  Consular  report  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
war  upon  the  supplies  of  antimony: — 

"  The  war  had  not  been  long  in  progress  before  it  became  evident  to  all  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  that  the  province  of  Hunan  in  China  actually  con- 
trolled the  total  visible  supplies  of  antimony  then  existent,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this 
much  needed  metal  Hunan  prices  would  have  to  be  paid  for  it.  Before  the  war  the 
value  of  antimony  regulus  on  the  London  market  was  about  £25  per  ton.  It  had  long 
been  assessed  by  the  Chinese  customs  for  the  purpose  of  export  duty  at  about  $10  per 
ton.  The  price  has  now  risen  to  over  £100  per  ton  but  the  customs  rate  remains  the 
same. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  whole  output  of  the  pure  metal,  as  refined 
by  the  Hua  Chang  Company  of  Changsha,  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  regulus  in  Hunan  province,  was  controlled  and  marketed  in  London  by  a 
British  concern,  under  a  time  contract.  In  times  of  peace  and  normal  prices  this 
arrangement  offered  many  advantages  to  the  Chinese  manufacturers,  but  after  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war  their  interests  lay  in  quite  another  direction.  Temporary  bank- 
ing difficulties  having  arisen  with  the  war,  the  Chinese  refiners  of  the  metal  seized  the 
opportunity  to  denounce  the  contract. 

Soon  afterwards  market  quotations  for  standard  metals  were '  stopped  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  export  of  antimony  prohibited.  Owing  to  the  use  made 
of  it  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  it  was  declared  to  be  contraband,  and 
its  transport  by  land  or  sea  closely  watched  and  restricted.  The  area  within  which 
it  was  produced  in  France  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  and  thus  cut  off  from  the 
world  at  large,  as  was  also  the  output  from  Austria-Hungary.  The  Bolivian  and 
Mexican  mines  having  closed  down,  only  two  or  three  minor  feources  of  direct  pro- 
duction remained  as  possible  competitors  to  the  one  important  producing  area  left, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese  province  of  Hunan.  From  both  foreign  and  Chinese 
sources  of  information  the  real  state  of  affairs  soon  became  known  to  all  the  Chinese 
interested  in  the  trade,  and  when  an  urgent  demand  arose  in  Japan,  Russia, 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Chinese  seized  their  opportunity,  held  up 
supplies  for  a  time  and  cornered  the  market." 

USES  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  sulphide  has  long  been  in  uste  by  the  Chinese  as  a  colouring  matter  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  .and  in  the  ceramic  arts. 

It  is  also  largely  used  in  making  antifriction  matches  which  contain  about  25 
per  cent  on  the  match  and  55  per  cent  in  the  fcmear  on  the  box. 

Antimony  is  also  extensively  used  for  printing  type  and  for  antifriction  metal 
and  bearing  metals. 

English  type  metal  is  an  alloy  of  antimony,  lead  and  tin.  Britannia  metal  con- 
sists of  tin,  antimony  and  zinc.  Pewter  contains  tin,  antimony,  copper  and  bismuth, 
and  antifriction  metal  is  usually  composed  of  copper,  antimony  and  tin.  Antimony 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  colours. 

Antimony  white  has  recently  come  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  enamel 
for  household  utensils,  bath-tubs,  etc.  Japan  imports  large  quantities  of  antimony 
from  China,  which  is  manufactured  into  numerous  artistic  articles  of  daily  use,  glove 
and  cigarette  boxes,  the  backs  of  hand-mirrors  and  hair  brushes,  cigarette  and  card 
cases,  statuary,  ornaments,  etc. 

Recently  the  value  and  need  of  antimony  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  has 
becomie  well  known. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  March  20,  1916. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EGG  MARKET. 

During  an  interview  yesterday,  a  Birmingham  importer  of  eggs  stated  that  the 
prospects  for  Canadian  eggs  from  now  until  June  are  very  favourable  if  present  con- 
ditions continue.  He  stated  further  that  ('  eggs  were  so  badly  needed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  that  several  firms  made  the  experiment  of  trying  to  get  supplies  from 
Archangel  late  in  December;  but  the  experiment  ended  disastrously.  Five  steamers 
with  22,000  cases  of  eggs  (1,440  each)  are  frozen  up  in  the  White  sea  and  there  is  no 
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hope  of  their  being  released  earlier  than  the  end  of  May.  Irish  eggs  at  this  time  last 
year  could  be  purchased  at  $2.20  per  120;  today's  shippers  are  firm  at  $3.40.  Egypt, 
during  January,  sent  37,000  cases ;  during  February,  25,000 ;  and  during  March,  7,000. 
This  was  the  total  quantity  that  the  Government  would  issue  permits  for.  No  permits 
have  been  issued  for  April,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  what  number  of  eggs  will  be  shipped 
during  that  month,  as  the  season  practically  finishes  at  the  end  of  March." 

HIGH   PRICES   OF   LINSEED  OIL. 

The  prices  of  linseed  oil  and  linseed  cake  have  advanced  enormously  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1915.  The  advance  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  both  comparative  months 
being  war  periods. 

February,  1916.    February,  1915. 
Prices  per  Ton. 

Linseed   $  20  05  $  13  38 

Linseed  cake   63  86  54  19 

Linseed  oil   216  38  144  65 

Soya  bean  oil,  during  the  same  periods,  has  advanced  from  $134.25  per  ton  to 
$198.90. 

BRITISH   IMPORTS  OF  TOYS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  do  not  state  the  kinds  of  toys  and  games  imported, 
but  the  total  value  of  imports  prior  to  the  war  was  approximately  $7,000,000  per  year. 
Germany  was  the  leading  country  of  origin,  her  contribution  being  $5,000,000;  France 
was  second,  $650,000;  and  the  United  States  third,  $520,000.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  trade  is  well  worth  consideration  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  Fuller  particulars 
can  be  supplied  to  any  firm  interested  in  the  subject. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  FOODSTUFFS. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  frozen  halibut  and  salmon, 
canned  fruit  and  eggs.  The  names  and  addresses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  MEAT  MARKET. 

Few  subjects  have  created  more  interest  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  recent 
months  than  the  condition  of  the  meat  market.  The  European  war  has  revealed  the 
extent  of  Great  Britain's  dependence  for  supplies  upon  foreign  sources.  While  the 
people  were  fed  through  the  customary  channels,  little  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
countries  of  origin;  but  when  the  conditions  attending  war  threatened  the  country 
with  a  partial  meat  famine,  the  subject  became  a  most  important  topic.  Supplies 
from  enemy  countries  ceased;  our  Allies  were  compelled  to  adopt  restrictions  regard- 
ing their  exports;  some  neutral  countries  adopted  similar  restrictive  measures,  while 
other  neutral  countries  were  impotent  to  maintain  their  normal  contributions,  largely 
on  account  of  inadequate  oceanic  facilities.  Furthermore,  the  needs  of  the  army  had 
to  be  met,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  supplies  for  civilian  consumption  were 
diminished. 

The  question  is  now  being  asked  by  many  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "  What 
will  be  the  country's  attitude  towards  the  subject  when  peace  is  declared  "  ?  Basing 
their  conclusions  upon  past  experience  of  the  British  temperament,  some  minds  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  attitude  .will  be  one  of  indifference;  others  affirm  that  the 
whole  subject  of  food  supplies  will  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  new  circum- 
stances. There  are  advocates  of  increased  home  production  whose  vision  does  not 
extend  beyond  that  boundary,  and  there  are  those,  happily  in  the  majority,  who  sug- 
gest the  development  of  the  Empire's  resources.    It  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  post 
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bellum  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  framed  on  an  imperial  basis  that  the 
following  statistics  are  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  Canadian  stock-raisers  and 
meat  exporters.  They  illustrate  the  kinds  of  meat  imported,  values,  and  Canada's 
position  in  relation  to  her  competitors. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  IMPORTS. 

Exclusive  of  poultry  and  game,  and  inclusive  of  bacon  and  hams,  the  total  meat 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fiscal  year  1914-15,  the  latest  annual  statistics 
available,  were  valued  at  approximately  $311,110,175,  divided  as  to  origin  thus :  From 
foreign  countries,  $229, 908,555 ;  and  from  British  possessions,  $81,201,620. 

If  the  imports  from  British  possessions  are  analyzed  it  will  be  discovered  that 
bacon  was  responsible  for  $6,166,405  (mainly  from  Canada)  ;  and  ham  for  $1,089,105 
(practically  all  from  Canada).  The  imports  of  frozen  beef  were  valued  at  $20,971,260 
(mainly  from  Australia,  with  New  Zealand  second  in  importance)  ;  and  of  frozen 
mutton,  $41,179,175  (two-thirds  from  New  Zealand  and  one-third  from  Australia), 
So  that  these  four  commodities  were  responsible  for  nearly  $70,000,000  of  the  total 
imports,  $81,201,620. 
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The  following  tables  illustrate  the  kinds  of  meat  imported,  the  countries  of  origin 
and  relative  values.  They  include  all  meats  except  bacon,  hams,  rabbits,  poultry 
and  game: — 


Kinds. 


Beef,  fresh. 


Beef,  chilled 


Beef,  frozen. 


Beef,  salted. 


Meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (in 
chiding  tinned  and  canned  beef)  


Countries  of  Origin. 


Sweden  

Denmark  , 

Netherlands  

Other  foreign  countries. 


Total. 


United  States . 

Uruguay  

Argentine  .  . . 

Total . 


United  States. 

Uruguay  

Argentine. .  . 


Total  from  foreign  countries. 


Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Other  British  Possessions. 


Total  from  British  Possessions . 
Total  


United  States  

Other  foreign  countries 


Total  from  foreign  countries. 


Canada  .  

Other  British  Possessions. 


Total  from  British  Possessions. 
Total  


Germany  

Belgium  

United  States . 

Uruguay  

Argentine.  . . . 
Other  foreign . 


Total  from  foreign  countries 


Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada. .   

Other  British  Possessions 


Total  from  British  Possessions . 
Total  


Vab 


11,570 
22,435 
39,470 
1,095 


74,570 


29,125 
1.740,450 
49,784,660 

51,554,235 


1,205,420 
5,628,380 
15,877,990 


22,711,790 


16,236,615 
4,722,295 
110 
12,240 


20,971,260 


43,683,050 


321,205 
4,235 


325,440 

645 
225 

970 


326,410 


81,120 

82,865 
6,483,865 
3,386,175 
4,899,470 
300,635 


15,234,130 


5,523,490 
184,735 
224,745 
36,700 


5,969,670 


21,203,800 
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Kinds. 


Countries  of  Origin. 


Mutton,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  saltiDg. 


Meat,  other  sorts . 


Mutton,  fresh. 


Mutton,  frozen . 


Pork,  fresh 


United  States . 

Chile..  

Argentine  

Other  foreign . 


Total  from  foreign  countries  . . 

Australia  

New  Zealand   ,  

Canada    

Other  British  Possessions  

Total  from  British  Possessions. 

Total  


Russia  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  ". . .  .   , 

Italy  

United  States  

Uruguay  ...      ...   , 

Argentine  

Other  foreign  

Total  from  foreign  countries 


Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Other  British  Possessions. 


Total  from  British  Possessions. 


Total  

Netherlands  

France  

Other  foreign  countries. 


Total 


Chile  

Uruguay  

Argentine 

Other  foreign  countries 


Total  from  foreign  countries. 


Australia 
New  Zealand. 


Total  from  British  Possessions. 
Total  


Denmark  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Other  foreign  countries. 


Total  from  foreign  countries. . . 
Total  from  British  Possessions . 
Total  
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Kind* 


Countiies  of  Origin. 


Value. 


Pork,  frozen, 


Pork,  salted 


Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh. 


Meat,  unenumerated,  frozen 


Meat,  unenumerated,  salted 


China  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries. 


Total  from  foreign  countries. . . 
Total  from  British  Possessions. 
Total  


Denmark  

United  States.  . 
OtKer  foreign  countries. 


Total  from  foreign  countries. . . 

Canada  

Total  from  British  Possessions. 
Total  


Denmark  

Netherlands  

France   

Other  foreign  countries  . 


Total 


United  States  

Uruguay   

Argentine  

Other  foreign  countries . 


Total  from  foreign  countries. 


Australia  . . 
New  Zealand 
Canada   


Total  from  British  Possessions. 
Total  


Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries. 


Total  from  foreign  countries. 


Canada. 


Total. 


116,055 
G5,785 
80,860 

262,700 

5,370 

268,070 


929,930 
462,361 
95,495 

1,487,785 
24,600 
24,600 

1,512,385 


192,595 
3,244,010 
171,310 
44,570 

3,652,484 


639,440 
248,485 
2,555,845 
50,585 

3,494,355 

909,580 
392,265 
21,285 

1,323,080 

4,827,435 


546,465 
2,785 

38,615 
274,390 

36,465 


898,720 
2,825 
901,645 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  FEBRUARY. 
No.  1- — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 


191 3. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Imforts  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

434,408,977 

420,816,267 ' 

290,910,628 

278,303,387 

226,040,321 

212,005,479 

177,160,463 

207,856,753 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

660,-149,298 

632,821,746 

468,071,091 

486,160,140 

7,003,244 

14,126,540 

132,955,322 

34,175,614 

l  r*"i  r~w"kY*t  c 

fif.7  4f59  P>49 

fitfi  04^  987 

fifll  09P>  41  ^ 

^90  T-t'S  7^4 
OLlyJ)  000,  i  01 

113,221,894 

109,719,189 

79,963,407 

100,315,2115 


Exports. 

Canadian  products— 

76,876,528 

58  687,698 

52,313,343 

64,582,028 

The  fisheries 

1 6  290  209 

20  541  587 

19  091  778 

22,389.048 

43,125,791 

42,' 456,' 502 

41,904,728 

5l' 164^650 

44,341,871 

52,927,254 

72,116,554 

99,731,844 

A  ovi mil fiii^p  1  nrnn n r*r.Q 

149  IVRS  ^MO 

If  4,  <JOO,  OV\J 

90S  83P.  01  9 

198  890  4^1 

944  94(5  Q1S 

,611,  Zl*±<l,  -1ii> 

49  ^84  (140 

1<17  8?V7 

OX),  Lo  l  ,OOi 

7r»  i"8  ooi 

91 0  622  022 

1VT  l         1  a  mi^^ii  q 

1li9  8^8 

11^  9Q0 

Ol  U,  UJU 

5  278  81 7 

lotal,  Canadian  products 

345,860,017 

439,762,200 

391,000,905 

698,^15,322 

21,237,882 

23,864,332 

50,314,760 

39,293,938 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

367,098,499 

463,626,5:-S2 

441,315,665 

737,609,260 

15,00S.0H3 

15,248,488 

18,177,217 

125,173,639 

Total  exports   

389  104  f)Hz 

47*.  875,020 

459,492,882 

«6Z,7»2,899 

1     l  \  H\  Till 

1,049,557,104 

1,1  ZD,  oZ\oUo 

1    AU'A  XT  A  OAK 

l,0o0,oiy,zyo 

1   QUO  1  1  Q  «K.Q 

1,006,  llo,00o 

Imports  by  Countries. 

432,984 

647,429 

419,181 

3,445,078 

British  Africa,   

216,137 

513,576 

363,891 

189,632 

6,893,257 

6,944,823 

6,528,700 

7,013,832 

ii  Guiana  

3,573,362 

2,787,309 

3,273,436 

5,859,011" 

M     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

6,385.723 

4,293,489 

6,275,711 

5,623,749 

Z,  I Zo,Ji  o 

1  HOT 

l,ooy,yw/ 

1   OOI  J7Q 

1,ZZ1,4/VJ 

1  fiO/i  4fl7 
±,ouo,tu< 

New  Zealand  

2,989,225 

3,137,053 

3,861,023 

4,354,246 

United  Kingdom  

136,461,868 

135,215,412 

94,241,244 

77,582,813 

1,423,  30S 

O,0-^Z,4U/ 

O,0Z0,01 1 

<#    1  A  f\  .".1 

4,140,ul6 

z,o<  <  ,o41 

0  on  077 
Z,U4  l,o| / 

A  r»7Q  ((Aft 

3,924,246 

1   A  fcLO  A*y  A 

4,458,474 

O  OFC7  AAA 

Z,  ZO/,W0:> 

00,ooZ 

14,991,842 

14,520,6oo 

a  1  oa  Kt;  1 

w,  ioy,ooi 

P.  QQA  r>Qf> 

0,  you.  ooz 

14,21 5,<  90 

14, /o0,oo4 

u  1  .1  1    O  c 

0, 14I,oOO 

Q^i  ^^9 
VO,  ooz 

TT„1  ]„„J 

O    1  OO  £?7  A 

3,123,674 

Z,yDf(,0o4 

i,yuz,oo4 

1  04«  1 

3,604,960 

2,55/  9,922 

O  R7K 
Z,0/0,  /Oo 

0,  /oojOoy 

United  States.  {  ^C^d^i:  ' 

ACiO   K»lO  /IOO 

428,523,423 

/I  AT  A  A  Q  /I 

4u7,44o,4Dl 

OAO  QQfi  QQ1 

oUZ,  ooO,ool 

9.P10  849  481 

6,y39,044 

1/11  AQ  Kf*/* 

14,10o,566 

L6Z,  y4b,o0b 

oq  iij  117 
Zo,  111, 111 

Other  foreign  

27,461,304 

io,  /  bo,  /Uo 

ZU,oZ0,  /  10 

Exports  hy  Countries. 

A.  U  S  t  V3j\  1  & 

4,108,803 

4,546,508 

5,529,165 

7,239,923 

3,373,558 

3,912,314 

4,217,111 

6,084,204 

T^.QCif  Tnrlipci 

447,043 

679,088 

664,607 

1,054,541 

it  Grlll£tii£L 

639,6^3 

640,298 

626,669 

1,215,249 

M     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,587,505 

4,801,136 

4,595,462 

4,694,003 

4,545,766 

4,882,978 

4,397,062 

4,968,091 

1,658,868 

1,961,482 

2,592,483 

3,264,303 

United  Kingdom  

178,556,564 

224,272,751 

195,034,921 

428,347,987 

Other  British  

733,430 

2,221,447 

2,457,331 

2,364,557 

2,368,046 

2,147,028 

643,112 

2,334,520 

4,771,450 

5,038,004 

3,429,446 

334,762 

2,412,364 

3,886,q95 

12,941,220 

34,530,217 

3,444,972 

4,260,003 

2,606,341 

2,691,112 

5,451,599 

5,422,123 

2,582,227 

tt  *  i  j  cj *.  i-      ( Merchandise.  .   

962,087 

1,783,980 

904,123 

974,761 

140,963,684 

183,049.307 

185,627,411 

212,347,575 

United  States.  ^  Coin  and  buUion  

14,991,985 

15,197,688 

17,877,744 

125,159,865 

10,847,802 

10,142,814 

9,926,541 

25,286,114 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 


Articles  Imported. 

1916. 

1915. 

Total. 

V           TT    '4-  ^1 

J:  rom  u  niteo. 

T?           TT    V  J 

jp  rom  u  nited 

Kingdom. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

767  311 

240, 730 

191  81ft 

117  1  57 

1  410  570 

fi95  040 

ft4  374 

U4,0(  4 

KKA  1  7<X 

Books,  periodicals  etc  

(5,039,270 

5,065,089 

920,796 

3  967  233 

1 3  012  784 

W  044'  116 

J  -,"11,  X  X\J 

2W 184 

4  894  74ft 

2  1 43  367 

1  623  427 

904  4.33 

1  422  570 

9  314  262 

lo' 530  123 

134  844 

1 0  340  93ft 

147  807 

47  710 

650 

45  584 

40  318  754 

31  151  600 

26  043 

31  124  550 

OJ.j  ±4-  l}  t7»_7 v/ 

o  949  04  5 

2  240  132 

qqq  oqq 

1  107  0OO 

X.  XU/  , UUV/ 

9  118  003 

4,  XXO,  VUO 

1  791  949 

X,  1  ~  I  .Zr  XZ 

117  5!)3 

9ftft  499 

3  309  998 

3  483  407 
o,  too,  tu  1 

400  496 

3  078  389 

98  97Q  839 

31  988  930 

10  447  077 

XU, rki/  , v<  1 

14  741  554 

Curtains  

430  fi7ft 

340  631 

208  773 

64  252 

1  '3  K91  ^5 

10  0i2  402 

9  4q9  375 

1 1  qq4  q78 

2  065,381 

1  456.243 

445  537 

•  /  i<-7j  iJ*J  i 

287  947 

0  1  50  809 

4  48ft  410 

256  741 

4  700  085 

3,364,062 

2  832  622 

408  01 1 

t7VUj  Ol  i. 

1  59ft  1 1 7 

r  isii  

l'752'o74 

l' 34ft' 307 

112  539 

454  457 

ft  4fi5  ftl  4 

7  835  479 

3  944  879 

9  109  799 

Fruits  

15,796,574 

14,056,441 

362,563 

12,247,864 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

2,360,541 

2,656,569 

219,423 

2,326,(  61 

3  563  147 

2  443  242 

1  55  fi04 

lOO,  \j\Jn 

9  147  434 

XV 1  ,  »704 

1  418  727 

X,  • '  J.  '  \  I  ±J  i 

1  944  540 

500  1 1 4 

948  493. 

9  -??)9  01 3 

9  448  320 

40  9fi3 

2  371  207 

VTlCclotf                                               •  •  •         .      .  ............. 

1,026,220 

962,794 

33  847 

423  387 

1  1  34  004 

1  017  390 

X,U  L|  jO^U 

174  425 

OOOj 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of.  . . . 

7  437  427 

t  ,  .70  < 

4  095  434 

3  954  845 

3  487  427 

3  904  544 

*_7.        It7,  t7Tt/ 

449  997 

9  110  40*1 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur 

11,959,663 

13,234,954 

798,996 

4,516,938 

7'  334'  510 

f  ,OOi/,OXU 

ft  343  184 

794  173 

5  540  583 

3V£etals5  minerals,  etc. — Total. 

88  938  394 

OO,  iOO,  ozt 

48  0H9  894 

5  83ft'l94 

40  48fi  094 

JrSrass  and.  manufactures  01   

*>  4ft8  493 

3  fi79  595 
O,  U|  0&.0 

92  889 

3  554  910 

3  810  001 

O.  OXU,  UUX 

4  415  146 

12  188 

4  400  98'7 

07  8ft9  4^8 

79  580  591 

3  8ft9  99ft 

O,  0UZ5  tiZAJ 

07  750  914 

5  103  743 

4  855  973 

t,  OOO,  Li  l  O 

1  008  544 

X  ,UU»~,  tJi74 

3  757  433 
0, 1  «j/  ,  too 

1  440  400 

1  51  0  970 

94  590 

1  3fifi  7ft9 

Oils 

14  039  508 

X4,  V/OZ,  OUO 

19  504  013 

XZ,  *JU-T,U  1 0 

516  131 

11  1  9fi  ft94 

XX,  liU,  Uit 

Oilolnth 

1   Ml  OTA 

X,0  L  J  ,  i/|  \J 

1  078  1  50 

X,  U  i  O,  J  <JU 

01 M  503 

457  883 
*±Oi  ,000 

PtiintTntfc    r\  t*q  \x7i  n  o*a    prifyrci  umnfc  air* 

1  9fi9  490 

777  04ft 

194  603 

558  888 

1  fil  1  835 

1  498  583 

304  391 

1  543  940 

T-^£*tw=»y»  onH  nionnf{>/''tiiT,cu  r\f 

0  009  1  54 

4  040  558 

rt,  UtW,  OOO 

809  035 

ovi,  Out  ■ 

3  007  000 

9  1 30  983 

407  394 

07  ft  973 

118  806 

ft  537  591 

10  943  401 

181  3^1 

4  593  1ft0 
•v,  ozo,  xou 

1  8ft9  8ft 9 

XjOUZ^oOZ 

1  434  793 

J  ,4-04:,  < 

^qo  K70 

997  438 
^/ ,  -too 

2,303,034 

2,789,132 

259,821 

2,402,682 

8,880,474 

3,918,492 

455,711 

3,385,826 

8  394  01 8 

8  401  1  33 

1  8fi4  1  48 

4,004:,  L4o 

9  ftfi4  71 1 
ODJ7, 1  XX 

§  •      '    j  ' '  "• 

1  187  108 
t,  10 1 ,  xuo 

1  057  9h8 

108  340 

8fi9  988 

OV£j  ZOO 

5  541  0<^ 
O,  04  X ,  \JOO 

3  8^K  114 

O,oo'»,  LI  J 

9  147  A38 

ft9  1  50 

DZ, XoU 

19,220,685 

22,209,998 

425,272 

3,044,193 

Tea  

7,282,763 

8,370,117 

3,138,719 

42,499 

^  857  931 

0,OOI  ,  .60  i 

K  4P>9  070 
O,  4l)Z,U<  U 

>r>73  q7ft 

4  399  81  4 

3,165,651 

2,177,308 

33,644 

1,927,843 

921,028 

1,013,010 

66,708 

657,487 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

15,656,974 

8,477,118 

111,395 

8,040,895 

q t\ rl  )T»tiTiiirnr*tiiro«a  r^f 

94  4ft0  1  59 

Zr4,  Jt)U,  XOZ 

98  914  743 

iq  *\7f\  01  q 

ft  444  490 

v),  4^.7,  OLt\J 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported — 

290,910,628 

278,303,387 

50,841,195 

189,719,513 

177,160,463 

207,856,753 

24,038,339 

161,122,968 

Total  Imports,  merchandise. . . . 

468,071,091 

486,160,140 

74,879,534 

350,842,481 

132,955,322 

34,175,614 

2,703,779 

28,114,117 

Total  Imports  

601,026,413 

520,335,754 

77,582,813 

378,956,598 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  .Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total   .  ,  

Cattle  

Horses    

Sheep  

Bread  stuffs— Total  

Barley   

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat   ... 

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Fish— Total.    .... 

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted   *  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur.   

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total    

Sole  and  upper   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total   . . 

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc. ...   

Asbestos  

Copper    

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc    

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel    

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter    

Cheese  , . .. 

Meats — Bacon  and  hams    

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects   ,  

Whisky  , . ;  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Logs  

Lumber — Deals,  pine   ,   

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported. 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion   

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 


1915. 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

14,710,707 

$ 

18,109,534 

$ 

3,723,688 

$ 

12,740, 454 

9,136,567 
1,645,573 
286,662 

12,789.705 
4,167,169 
593,392 

1.05,120 
3,617,947 

11,314,111 
301,270 
584,466 

110,345,860 

229,034,018 

186,806,451 

13,286,616 

3,328,807 
1,030,942 
1,995,265 
8,149,141 
322,438 
71,333,536 
22,708,723 
4,615,172 
1,073,655 

3,491,729 
1,691,898 
1,946,917 
14,040,502 
385,808 
169,458,413 
35,987,133 
5,968,986 
1,336,976 

2,984,257 
76,985 
1,724,338 
7,363,353 
341,786 
151,728,019 
22,152,368 
210,004 
242,807 

189,888 
1,495,470 
22,513 
510,120 
42',  199 
8,654,358 
1,148,667 
4,319,875 
604,064 

18,737,420 

21,993,592 

6,736,766 

8,540,797 

4,034,442 
2,890,065 
4,801,297 

5,313,010 
2,703,610 
6,401,405 

134,167 
1,256,238 
5,056,033 

1,408,837 
538,749 
2,592 

3,318,125 

3,141,762 

2,602,008 

245,803 

2,390,797 
2,560,244 
2,118,390 
8,015,950 

1,880,630 
4,774,871 
5,211,404 
6,625,001 

1,698,764 
1,369,373 
1,262,636 
3,752 

18,172 
3,396,544 
508,475 
6,605,323 

8,539,021 

16,587,888 

8,442,127 

3,920,829 

5,463,150 

6,662,942 

3,039,542 

3,201,345 

60,928,313 

118,506,247 

49,478,221 

54,699,940 

2,315,174 
2,291,793 
7,507,714 
15,391,155 
10,615,861 
5,057,532 
14, 209,671 
1 5  365  636 
6^0,210 

3,640,476 
2,880,575 
13,529,807 
16,655,366 
51,643,315 
7,862,125 
14,126,480 
19,502,728 
464,070 

2,308,641 
727,981 
1,095,981 
100 

33,439,023 
1,885,749 
8,190,475 
885,043 
7 

1,215,864 
1,835,054 
12,433,826 
16,655,266 
5,271,938 
5,976,376 
5,146,314 
16,278,387 
22,316 

40,947,195 

65,405,731 

59,811,153 

1,749,304 

631,043 
19,237,267 
12,545,534 
11,015,869 
3,577,802 

866,650 

1,015,757 
26,218,190 
25,324,670 
3,397,695 
4,182,086 
1,015,283 

605,916 
25  953  149 
24,963,999 
198  040 
439,576 
188,907 

23,165 
21,938 
267,178 
3,166,687 
3,684,546 
709,112 

51,827,510 

62,556,755 

15,084,953 

43,875,851 

994,086 
1,151,310 
6,254,057 
1,840,929 
18,678,854 

546,404 
6,815,396 
9,170,187 

1  285,835 
1,' 248,' 605 
9,799,752 
2,507,461 

23,520,759 
3,662,143 
477,558 
6,030,803 

10,050,051 

49,359 
1,168' 696 
8,951,971 

11,268 
2,129,073 

1,236,136 
'  49,539 
263,907 
2,481,396 
19,727,097 
3,643,570 
11,738 
6,030,803 
9,013,062 

465,820 

314,061 

391,000,905 
50,314,760 

698,315,322 
39,293,938 

416,610,328 
11,737,659 

195,544,199 
16,803,376 

441,315,665 
18, 177,217 

737.609,260 
125,173,639 

428,347,987 

212,347,575 
125,159,865 

459,492,882 

862,782,899 

428,347,987 

337,507,440 
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WIRE  REQUIRED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Eay,  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  writes  the  Department  that 
a  British  firm  of  contractors  under  Admiralty,  Board  of  Trade  and  Lloyds'  Survey, 
is  inquiring  for  the  following  wire.  The  firm  has  already  handled  thousands  of  tons 
of  steel  wire  for  military  purposes.  As  the  wire  is  needed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
cabled  quotations  would  be  preferred. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Hard  bright  spring  wire  for  military  entanglements,  in  coils,  40  tons  tensile, 
2-4  mm.  round. 

Barbed  wire,  galvanized,  assorted,  3-inch  and  6-inch  between  barbs.    12^  gauge 

black  barbed  wire. 
Galvanized  wire,  40  tons  tensile  strength,  5  mm.  round. 
Black  varnished  steel  wire,  40  tons  tensile  strength,  5  mm.  round. 
Black  varnished  steel  wire,  40  tons  tensile  strength,  2-4  mm.  round. 
Plain  steel  wire,  40  tons  tensile  strength,  5  mm.  round. 
Plain  steel  wire,  40  tons  tensile  strength,  2-4  mm.  round. 

Black  annealed  drawn  steel  wire,  25  to  30  tons  tensile  strength,  2-4  and  5  mm. 
round. 

Soft  steel  wire,  annealed  and  galvanized,  0-44  mm.  round,  25  tons  tensile  strength. 
N.B. — The  last  item  is  wanted  quickly,  70  tons  per  month. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Befer  File  No.  A-549  or  Trade  Inquiry  No. 
423.) 


ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Auckland,  that  the  Oamaru  Borough  Council  invites  tenders  up  to  June  23  for  the 
following  contracts: — 

"Overhead  mains;  power  station  equipment  (pelton  wheels,  alternators,  etc.); 
service  metres  and  transformers." 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  secured  on  application.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1939.) 

TRAMWAY  CARS  AND  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Dunedin  City  Council  invites  tenders  up  to  May  17,  1916,  for  tramway  cars 
in  the  following  sections: — 

'(1)  Car  bodies;   (2)  electrical  equipment;   (3)  trucks." 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  secured  on  application  to  the  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Department,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1939.) 
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OVERSEAS  MARKETS  FOR  DAIRY  APPLIANCES. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  overseas  markets  (e.g.,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Denmark  and  Russia)  for  dairy  appliances  was  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.  The  extent  of  the  respec- 
tive markets  may  be  estimated  by  the  importance,  as  herein  indicated,  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  above-mentioned  countries.  The  following  particulars  should  be  of 
interest  to  Canadians  manufacturing  any  kind  of  dairy  apparatus: — 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 


While  the  manufacturers  of  dairy  appliances  hold  no  special  prerogative  at  the 
present  time  to  continue  their  factories  oblivious  of  the  war,  the  industry  is  one 
which  by  reason  of  its  influence  upon  vital  products  should  be  carefully  maintained. 
Apart  from  our  needs  at  home,  an  immense  amount  of  farm  stock  has  been  destroyed 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  overseas  dominions  the  increasing  attention  which  is 
being  given  to  the  hygienic  side  of  dairy  products  cannot  fail  to  have  a  further 
marked  effect  upon  our  exports  of  dairy  appliances.  Some  firms  have  too  much  on 
band  to  think  very  much  about  exports  just  now,  but  even  these  would  be  well  advised 
to  keep  their  names  to  the  front  in  our  overseas  markets;  only  in  this  way  can  we 
anticipate  getting  a  fair  representation  in  the  trade  boom  which  should  follow  the 
war. 

The  overseas  market  for  dairy  appliances  is  a  very  large  one.  In  Australia  par- 
ticularly a  great  effort  lias  been  made  to  improve  the  dairy  and  its  appliances.  It  is 
recognized  that  milk  is  pre-eminently  the  food  which  needs  most  careful  protection 
at  each  successive  stage  of  its  production,  carriage,  storage,  and  delivery,  from 
exposure  to  infection  from  extraneous  matter.  The  problem  of  obtaining  a  pure  and 
clean  milk  supply  has  accordingly,  during  the  last  few  years,  received  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  from  the  Health  authorities,  and  in  each  State  special  laws  and 
regulations  have  been  passed  governing  the  supervision  of  dairy  farms  and  dairies. 


AUSTRALIAN  MARKET. 


The  magnitude  of  the  Australian  market  may  be  gauged  from  a  glance  at  the 
estimated  value  of  production  from  dairy,  poultry  and  bee-farming  in  recent  years. 
The  appended  figures  also  sbow  how  steadily  these  industries  have  progressed: — 


Production — 
Dairy,  Poultry, 

Year.  and  Bee-farming-. 

1906   £13,611,000 

1907   15,584,000 

1908   15,045,000 

1909   15,064,000 

1910   17,387,000 

1911  '.   ..  19,107,000 

1912   20,280,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  dairy  premises  registered  and  the 
number  of  cattle  thereon  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth: — 

New  South  Queens-  South  West 

Wales.  Victoria.  land.  Australia.  Australia.  Tasmania. 

Premises  registered                   18,524  14,365  12,021  918  298  856 

Cattle  thereon                         631,576  147,857  336,154  6,970  4,686  11,668 
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On  dairy  and  other  farms  in  1912  the  Commonwealth  produced  555,594,508 
gallons  of  milk.  Butter  was  produced  in  factories  to  the  extent  of  171,042,044 
pounds;  while  16,152,117  pounds  of  butter  were  produced  on  dairy  and  other  farms, 
total  187,194,161  pounds. 

The  production  of  cheese  in  factories  amounted  to  11,946,221  pounds,  while  on 
dairy  .and  other  farms  4,214,270  pounds  were  produced;  total,  16,160,491  pounds. 

Condensed  or  'concentrated  milk  was  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  30,059,911 
pounds. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Turning  to  New  Zealand,  we  find  that  the  Government  there  has  done  and  is 
doing  much  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  the  Dominion, 
and  with  marked  success.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  .a  staff  of  able  special- 
ists who  are  active  and  alert,  and  the  industry  seems  to  >be  developing  very  rapidly 
and  satisfactorily. 

Experts  have  been  employed  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  dairy  interests  to 
great  advantage.  They  inspect  sites  for  manufacturing  depots,  furnish  plans,  give 
instruction  in  most  improved  methods,  and  grade  the  output  before  exportation. 
They  have  also  done  much  to  improve  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country  by  forming  co- 
operative societies  for  testing  in  the  chief  dairy  centres  and  in  persuading  the  herd- 
book  societies  to  establish  an  official  register  for  merit.  The  Government  service  has 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  production  of  butter  from  cheese-factory  whey,  and  with 
good  results. 

An  important  factor  responsible  for  the  improved  position  of  dairy  cattle  in 
New  Zealand  is  the  advent  of  the  milking  machine,  which  is  rendering  the  farmer 
more  independent  of  hired  labour.  The  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
Zealand  is  unquestionable. 

Exports  of  butter  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  included 
56,149  cwt.  to  Canada,  16,616  cwt.  to  United  States,  7,107  cwt.  to  Natal,  1,211  cwt. 
to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1,169  cwt.  to  the  Society  Islands. 

Natal  took  1,507  cwt.  of  cheese ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  564  cwt. ;  New  South  Wales, 
227  cwt.;  Fiji,  149  cwt.;  and  Victoria,  127  cwt. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  exported  during  1913  was  ,372,258  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  Canada  in  a  recent  year  was  >rktu.ra3l'  bty 
farmers  .as  9,806,741,348  pounds.  There  is  also  a  very  large  output  of  condensed 
milk.  The  total  value  of  factory  cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk  was  $30,047,840, 
this  being  equal  to  a  33£  per  cent  increase  in  a  decade. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  Africa  is  another  important  field  for  the  industry.  The  profits  in  dairy- 
ing in  the  Durban  district  were  well  illustrated  recently  in  the  annual  report  of  a 
Natal  creamery  company.  This  company  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and  in 
addition  there  was  a  Surplus  of  earnings  on  hand  sufficient  to  distribute  a  bonus  of 
3  per  cent  to  farmers  and  others  from  whom  the  company  purchases  its  .supplies  of 
milk  and  cream,  as  well  as  awarding  the  staff  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  on  their  salaries 
and  wages. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Durban  district  is  well  adapted  to  dairy 
farming,  although  until  the  present  upland  country  only  has  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  coast  lands  are  even  better  adapted  to  grazing, 
as  there  is  much  more  moisture  and  the  grazing  season  will  naturally  extend  that 
much  longer.    Iu  seasons  of  normal  rainfall  cattle  thrive  on  the  open  veldt  for  eight 
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months  and  sometimes  nine  ,  months  of  the  year,  while,  in  some  places  irrigation  is 
being  employed  to  enable  farmers'  to  grow  forage  crops  for  winter  use. 

Denmark's  exports  of  butter  alone  to  this  country  in  1913  were  worth  £10,657,589. 

The  Netherlands  sent  us  butter  valued  at  £921,738,  cheese  worth  £760,089,  and 
condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  £1,048,7'81. 

DENMARK. 

The  co-operative  dairies'  of  Denmark  are  of  such  great  importance  that  they  deal 
with  77  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  country.  A  number  of  co-operative 
societies  exist  for  the  export  of  butter,  each  composed  of  federated  dairies  which  under- 
take to  sell  their  butter  through  the  medium  of  their  particular  co-operative  export 
society.  At  present  there  are  seven  such  societies  in  different  districts  of  the  country. 
These  include  275  dairies,  and  have  an  annual  turnover  of  about  43,000,000  kronen. 

Further,  175  dairies  have  united  for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  industrial 
machines  and  apparatus,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  this  co-operative  purchasing 
society,  which  now  includes  851  dairies,  is  about  2,200,000  kronen.  Half  of  this 
amount  is  spent  on  dairy  machinery  and  appliances. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  is  second  only  to  Denmark  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  butter  needed  in 
Great  Britain,  her  progress  in  the  buttter  industry  having  been  rapid  since  the  opening 
of  the  firfet  school  of  dairy  farming  in  1871.  In  1886  a  travelling  butter  factory  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  improved  methods  of  manufacture  among 
landowners  and  peasants,  also  a  dairy-farming  laboratory  and  a  number  of  dairy 
schools  on  the  Finnish  model.  In  most  parts  dairy  farming  is  increasing  in  import- 
ance, but  progress  has  been  chiefly  observable  in  the  thinly  populated  northern  and 
eastern  parfe.  Dairies  are  on  the  increase.  In  1912  a  number  of  private  dairies  com- 
bined into  co-operative  societies,  and  an  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  structure 
and  fitting  up  of  the  dairies,  which  are  now  much  better  organized  than  formerly.  It 
should  be  seen  that  Russian  opportunities  warrant  careful  watching. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  22,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   101/  105/  per  cvvt. 

Liverpool   102/  105/ 

London   103/  106/ 

Glasgow   104/  105/ 

Bacon  vside*) — 

Bristol.   94/  98/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   93/  97/ 

London   95/  98/ 

Glasgow   94'  96/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   84/  88/ 

London    -  -  » 

Glasgow  

Hams  (long  cut.  green)— 

Bristol   92/  96/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/  96/ 

London   92/  96/ 

^lasernw .  


Huttei — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  25,  .1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  .     


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  it        M 

Pork  „    „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   •.    h 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   « 

Beef   „ 

Hams     ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    „ 

Margarine     „ 

Cheese  t 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

ii    cream   M 

ii    condensed   ■■ 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   » 

Egg*  

Poultry      

Game  


Quantities. 


,Gt.  Hud. 
.  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard     „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas   „ 

Beans    „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 


fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops. 


Ton. 
Cwt. 


1915. 

1916. 

26 

17 

577 

57 

138,358 
529 

10r>,  \J\JO 

76,942 
3,485 

17,897 

4,001 

94,698 
167 
14,835 
1,398 

164.071 
347 
31.462 
337 

2,042 
50,771 

453 
37,557 

22,588 
43,362 

oa,Do{ 

55,708 
34,681 

347 

21,966 
960 
485,796 

18,780 
709 

29,392 
1,793 
91,761 
19,711 
1,003 

2,903 
38,602 

807 
50,614 

1,320,000 
101,700 
107,500 
627,000 
9,030 
33,580 
677,400 

2,416,800 
204, 400 
442,500 
190,700 
16,020 
19,950 
566,300 

75,390 
994 

63,126 
426 

1,181 

4,049 
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METALS  AND  HARDWARE  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  W.  G.  'Wickham,  lately  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  now 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  has  furnished  the  following  particulars 
(which  were  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal),  relative 
to  imports  of  metals  and  hardware  into  New  Zealand  in  1914: — 


IMPORTS. 

A  feature  of  this  large  and  important  group  of  imports  is  the  extent  to  which 

tariff  assistance  is  given  to  United  Kingdom  goods,  as  compared  particularly  with 
the  textile  group.    Of  the  total  imports  of  all  classes  of  goods  into  New  Zealand  in 

1914,  metals  and  hardware  accounted  for  about  one-eighth,  but  the  total  imports 

under  the  preferential  tariff  only,  metals  and  hardware  accounted  for  nearly  one- 
third. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  of  metals  and  hardware  into  New 

Zealand  in  1914,  under  the  new  classification,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
being  especially  distinguished: — 

From  From 

Under  the  Preferential  Tariff —                                  United  Kingdom,  all  Countries. 
Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  roi,  and  angle.  .                                              £   222,035  £  228,944 

Sheet  (including  G.C.  sheets)                                       351,122  358,782 

Pipes,  cast  and  wrought                                               214,427  247,225 

Rars                                                                               105,582  110,784 

Hoop,  nails,  and  n.o.e                                                   47,956  78,935 

Wire  and  manufactures  thereof                                            96,561  103,495 

Hardware,  tinware,  and  hollow-ware                                  399,724  569,677 

Cutlery  and  plate                                                               120,348  132,551 

Sundry  hardware                                                             109,075  170,661 

Total..                                                                 £1,666,830  £2,001,054 

Under  the  General  Tariff — 

Tools  and  implements                                                    £     67,772  £  lbi,7l7 

Sheet  lead,  brass,  copper  and  tinplate                              122,660  165,276 

Wire  and  manufactures  thereof                                       131,914  260,998 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets                                                          54,233  59,216 

Rail  and  tram  tires,  etc                                                       34,949  40,357 

Meters,  gas,  water,  etc                                                        37,970  44,932 

Sundry  hardware                                                                 23,594  44,762 

Total..                                                                   £473,092  £767,258 

Grand  total                                                       £2,139,922  £2,768,312 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  imports  supplied 
by  the  United  Kingdom  was  over  77  per  cent.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  that 
but  little  comment  is  necessary.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  if  the  large  item 
of  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel  is  considered  apart,  the  proportion  of  imports 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  70  per  cent.  This  hardly  appears  to  be  an 
adequate  proportion  in  a  trade  of  £1,750,000  when  on  more  than  half  of  it  the  United 
Kingdom  has  tariff  preference.  As  regards  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel,  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  94  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  another  3  per  cent 
was  supplied  by  Canada,  but  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  items  included,  such  as 
girders,  rails,  bar  iron,  etc.,  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  against  all 
foreign  makes,  so  that  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel 
imported  wa?  not  supplied  by  the  British  Empire. 
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WIRE  AND  WIRE  MANUFACTURES. 

By  far  the  most  unsatisfactory  individual  item  is  wire  and  wire  manufactures, 
of  which  only  £288,000  worth  out  of  £364,000  worth  was  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1914.  In  wire  rope  and  wire  netting  there  was  little  or  no  competition 
with  United  Kingdom  goods.  Steel,  copper  and  aluminium  wire  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, of  which  the  Government  are  the  chief  buyers,  were  also  bought  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  cutlery  and  plate  foreign  competition  has  not  attained  very  serious  proportions. 
Such  as  it  is  it  has  hitherto  been  mostly  German. 

HARDWARE  AND  HOLLOW-WARE. 

In  sundry  hardware  and  hollow-ware  the  trade  was  shared  in  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  £300,000;  British  Empire,  £16,000;  and  foreign  countries,  £154,000.  The 
whole  of  this  £154,000  worth  of  goods  from  foreign  countries  paid  a  surtax  of  10  per 
cent  above  the  duty  paid  on  British  goods.  The  value  of  imports  of  German  goods 
tinder  this  heading  was  £27,000,  and  the  United  States  contributed  no  less  than 
£115,000  worth.  An  important  item,  almost  entirely  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
was  lawn  mowers.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  should  realize  that  a  man  who  has 
only  50  square  yards  of  lawn  will  not  buy  an  expensive  mower,  and  that  customers  for 
cheaper  mowers  number  hundreds  for  every  one  who  possesses  a  tennis  court  or  a 
bowling  green  which  require  a  more  expensive  machine. 

TOOLS. 

The  heading  "  tools"  covers  a  very  large  variety  of  goods,  including  artificers'  tools, 
butcher's  cleavers,  picks,  bee-keepers'  appliances,  etc.  The  United  States  supplied 
just  half  the  total  of  imports  under  this  heading  in  1914.  The  American  axe  is  still 
the  most  popular,  but  the  American  shovel  has  been  virtually  displaced.  Germany's 
contribution  in  1914  was  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Among  small  items  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice:  In  1914  brass  tubes  were 
supplied  by  Germany,  and  brass  sheet  by  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  miners'  safety  lamps,  including  those  purchased 
by  the  Government,  came  from  Sweden.  Imports  of  gold  leaf  and  tinfoil  were  very 
small,  and  Germany  had  a  good  proportion  of  the  trade.  Electric  metres  were  also 
to  some  extent  procured  from  Germany.  The  United  States  was  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  spraying  pumps.  Metallic  capsules  were  largely  of  German  manufacture,  and 
fire  hose  also  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  that  country. 


RAGS  AND  OLD  PAPER  IN  DEMAND. 

With  further  reference  both  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  636 
under  the  above  heading  and  to  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Honourable  Minister  of 
this  Department,  information  has  come  to  hand  that  the  best  kind  of  waste  is  book 
paper,  containing  no  or  very  little  wood-pulp.  Although  the  better  grades  of  paper 
are  made  of  rags,  old  newspapers  can  be  used  for  the  making  of  news  paper  and  for 
the  lining  of  cheap  cardboards.  When  used  for  cheap  cardboards,  the  newspaper  waste 
is  worth  more  than  when  used  as  a  raw  material  for  news  paper. 

Every  kind  of  paper,  no  matter  how  cheap  or  good,  and  every  kind  of  rag,  even 
old  dish  rags,  is  of  great  value  at  present. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by- 
Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne;  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane  and  the  Post- 
master's-General's  Department  at  Adelaide.  These  tender  forms  when  received  will 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide  and,  in  so 
far  as  the  Queensland  Railways  tender  is  concerned,  London,  are  briefly  outlined 
thus : — 

VICTORIAN"  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

No.  29,912.    June  14,  1916 — 6,000  electric  lamps. 

No.  29,913.        "     14,  1916 — 4,000  electric  lamp  holders. 

No.  29,930.       "     14,  1916 — 3,000  gallons  wood  preservative. 

QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS,  BRISBANE. 

Tenders  close  on  May  16,  1916,  alternatively,  at  Brisbane  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  410  The  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  England, 
for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  superstructures  for  steel  bridges  required  for  the 
Mackay-St.  Lawrence  railway  section. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL^,  DEPARTMENT,  ADELAIDE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  are  as  follows: — 

418.    April  19,  1916 — Twine,  sealing  wax,  ink,  envelopes,  steel  date  stamps. 
415.    July  12,  1916 — 600  accumulator  cells. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  Vancouver,  May  10,  due  at  Melbourne,  June  3,  1916. 
"      San  Francisco,  May  23,  due  at  Melbourne,  June  14,  1916. 
"  "  June  13,  due  at  Melbourne,  July  5,  1916. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  under  this  heading  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
63»8,  the  item  reading  "  Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  yarns," 
should  be  placed  under  (d)  and  not  under  (a). 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

Japan. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  forwarded  information  to  the 
effect  that  a  Government  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Japanese  Diet,  which  pro- 
poses to  modify  the  customs  duties  on  various  articles  imported  into  Japan,  as  shown 
in  the  following  statement : — 

Yen  (1-00  sen)  =  2s.  0±d.  ;  100  kin  =  132  277  lbs.  ;  litre  =  0  22  gallon. 
Proposed  additions  to  the  text  of  the  tariff  are  indicated  by  italic  type. 


Tariff  No. 


26 

26  (2) 
26  (3) 
29  (2) 


71 


72  (6) 

ad  78 


113 


128  (2) 

131 
139 


141 

154  (2) 

160 
170 

181  (2) 
192  (2) 


Articles. 


Group  II.— Grains,  Seeds,  etc. 


Linseed  (flaxseed)  

\tfemp  seed    

Castor  seed  

India-rubber  wood,  gutta-percha  wood,  indigo  plant  seed. . . 


Group  IV.— Skins,  etc.,  and  Manufactures  thereof. 

Hides  and  skins,  animal,  raw,  not  otherwise  Specified  

[Note. — The  duties  at  present  in  force  on  "  raw  animal 
hides  and  skins  "  under  Tariff  No.  71,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Of  bulls,  oxen,  cows  and  buffaloes  

Of  deer.    

Of  red  deer  (cervus  elaphus)  

Waste   

Other  


Waste  leather , 
Horn  bristlss . 


Group  V.— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  Manufactures 
thereof. 

Vaseline — 

I.  Not  exceeding  1  kilog.  {including  weight  of  receptacle) .  .  . 


2.  Other 


Group  VI.— Drugs,  Chemicals,  Etc. 
Coca  leaves  and  jaborandum  leaves  


Semen  cynaj. . .   

Sandalwood — 
1.  Santalwm  album. 


2.  Others  

Cuteh  and  other  tanning  extracts 

Lactic  acid  


Citric  acid  

Borate  of  soda  (borax). . 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  

Radium  and  radium  salts  , 


Rate  of  Duty. 


Fresent. 


Per  100  kin. 
0  65 
(Not  specified.) 


(See  below.) 


Free. 

190 

1  25 

Free. 
5%  ad  val. 
.  Per  100  kin . 

920 
(Not  specified. ) 


Per  100  kin. 
2  95 


2  95 


(Not  specified.) 
Per  100  kin. 
670 

3  85 

385 
05G 
(Not  specified.) 
Per  100  kin. 
18  40 
1  00 
(Not  specified.) 


Proposed. 


Yens. 
Free. 


Free. 


Per  100  kin. 


20  %  ad  val. 
Free. 


20  %  ad  va  l. 
Per  100  kin. 
2  95 


Free 


Per  100  kin . 
385 

Free. 
3<»  %  ad  val. 
Per  100  kin. 

27  60 

Free. 
30  %  ad  val 

Free. 
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JAPAN — Continued. 


Tariff  No. 


208 

■ex  209 
211  (2) 
216  (2) 
220 


244 

ex  258 


457  (2) 


«r  462 

ex  468 
471  (2) 

484 


489  (2) 
A  (6) 


514 


530  (1) 

ex  530  (4) 
565 


Articles. 


Group  VI — Continued. 

Santonin  

Sulphate  of  quinine  

Cocaine  

Ptpsine  .  . .   

Alcoholic  medicinal  preparations — 

1.  Tincture  of  opium. .  

2.  Other   

Group  VII.— Dyes,  Pigments,  etc 

Oxide  of  cobalt  

Coal  tar    


Group  XIII.— Glass,  etc. 

Glass  manufactures,  not  otherwise  provided  for — other  than 
those  combined  with  precious  metals  or  metals  coated 
with  precious  metal — 

a.  Fused  silica  manufactures  

b.  Others  


Rate  of  Duty. 


Group  XIV.— Ores  and  Metals. 

Iron — 

(12c).  Pipes  and  tubes,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  not 
coated  with  metals,  other  than  elbows  and  joints,  and 
other  than  cast  or  drawn — 

Welded,  and  not  exceeding  5  cm.  in  interior  diameter  

Others  

ex  (13).  Waste  or  old  iron  pipes  and  tubes  

Nickel— 

1.  Ingots  and  grains  

4.  Waste  or  old,  fit  only  for  manufacturing  

Brass  and  bronze  bars  and  rods— 

a.  For  steam  turbines  

b.  Others  


Group  XV.— Metal  Manufactures. 

Materials  for  construction  of  buildings,    bridges,  vessels 
docks,  etc.,  not  otherwise  provided  for — 

1.  Of  iron  only  [including  those  of  iron  coated  with  base 

metals)  

2  Others  

[ron  chains,  other  than  gearing  chains — 

1.  Each  not  exceeding  500  grammes  in  weight  

2.  Other..   

Stoves  and  parts  thereof.  

Group  XVI. — Clocks,  Watches,  Instruments, 
Vehicles  and  Machinery. 

Clock  movements  including  dials  and  hands  

Musical  instruments  for  clocks  

Cycles  — 

1.  Motor  cycles — 

a.  With  motive  machinery  

b.  Others  

2.  Others  


Present.  Proposed. 


Yens. 
Per  100  kin. 
326  00 

135  00 
(Not  specified.) 

Per  100  kin. 
29-00  ^ 
Per  litre.  \ 
0  73  J 


Per  100  kin. 
52-40 
0.50 


40  %  ad  vol. 


Per  100  kin. 
110 
110 
018 

4  75 
5  %  ad  vol. 
Per  100  kin. 

7  55 

755 


Per  100  kin. 
190 
1  90 


200 

200 
Rates 


Yens. 
P  r  kin. 
9-30 
Per  100  kin. 

60  00 
5  %  ad  val. 
30  %  ad  val. 

Per  litre. 
073 


Free. 


20  %  ad  val. 
40  %  ad  val. 


Per  100  kin. 
2-50 
110 

Free. 


Per  100  kin. 
16  00 
7-55 


Per  100  kin. 

190 
25  %  ad  val. 

30  %  ad  val. 
Per  100  kin. 
200 
unchanged 


Rates 
40  %  ad  val. 

Each. 

\  93-60*  j 
J      16  00t  1 


unchanged. 

-  Each 
0  17 


Each 
93  60 
77  60 
1000 
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Articles. 


Note. — Side  cars  are  to  be  treated  separately 
and  shall  come  under  the  provisions  of  Tariff 
No.  566 

Gas  engines,  petroleum  engines  and  hot-air  engines — 
Other  (each  weighing  more  than  2,500  kilogs.) — 

5.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  10,0u0  kilogs  

^6.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  50,000  kilogs. ... 

7.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  100,000  kilogs  

8.  Other  

Uynamo  electric  motors,  transformers,  converters,  arma 

tures,    and    alternating  current  variable  speed  electric 

motors  

Dynamos  combined  with  gas  engines,  petroleum  engines  or 
hot-air  engines — 

Other  (each  weighing  more  than  5,000  kilogs.)— 

F.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  10,000  kilogs.. .  . 

G.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  50,000  kilogs.. .  . 

H.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  100,000  kilogs.. 

I.  Other  

3.  Milling  cutters  and  gear  cutters  

4.  Saws  for  machinery  


Rate  of  Duty. 


Group  XVI L— Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Wood,  cut,  sawn,  or  split,  simply — 

A. — "  Kwarin,"    "  taga-yas  in, "  "tsuge"  or  box  wood, 
red  or  rose  wood,  red  sandal  wood  and  ebony  wood 

[except  stripped  ebony  wood)  

I.— (1)  Stripped  ebony  wood,  "doronoki"  and  "hakoy- 

anagi  

(2)  Other  

Plaits  for  hat  manufacture ...  

[This  heading  at  present  reads — 

"  Plaits  oi  straw  or  wood  shaving,  pure  or  mixed  with 
one  another.  "1 


Present. 


Yens. 


Per  100  kin 


500 


Rates  un 


Per  100  kin 


5  -80 


130  00 
11  10 


Yens. 


Per  100  kin 

500 
4  50 
400 
350 

changed. 

Per  100  kin 

580 
550 
520 

4-yo 

\    15%  ad  vol. 


[  15  %  ad  val. 


Rate  unchanged. 

f  i  Free 


\  I     15%  ad  val. 


Rates  unchanged. 


Cycles  with  motive  machinery. 


t  Other. 


CHANGES  NOW  PASSED. 

The  Department  has  now  been  informed  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Yokohama,  that  the  foregoing  proposed  changes  have  all  been  duly  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  were  published  in  the  Japanese  Official  Gazette  on  the  6th  of  March.  The 
date  on  which  the  changes  are  to  come  into  force  has  not  yet  been  fixed  but  will  be 
determined  by  Imperial  ordinance.  It  is  stated  in  the  vernacular  press  that  the  date 
will  be  about  the  1st  of  May. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  following  memorandum  gives  a  few  short  explanations  of  some  of  the  changes 
in  the  tariff: — 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  but  the  roughest'  estimate  of  the  effect  which  will  be 
produced  on  foreign  trade  by  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  tariff, 
more  especially  as  the  figures  for  1914  and  1915  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
ordinary  trade  conditions.  Allowing  for  all  these  difficulties  one  may  hazard  a  guess 
that  the  increases  contemplated  will  affect  goods  valued  at  about  £100,000  of  which 
approximately  half  are  British  and  the  balance  German  and  American.  The  decreases 
on  the  other  hand  cover  a  much  larger  field  and  the  value  of  the  goods  of  these  classes 
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imported  must  be  about  £500,000,  about  half  of  which,  again,  are  British  while  the 
balance  come  from  the  United  States,  China,  Germany,  Java,  etc.  The  reduction  in 
the  duty  will  naturally  tend  to  increase  still  further  the  business  in  these  lines. 

INCREASES. 

Taking  the  items  one  by  one,  the  following  figures  may  be  of  interest:  — 
tinder  the  heading  of  increases  are  the  following: —  , 

CITRIC  ACID. 

Is  now  being  made  in  Japan  to  some  extent.  The  imports  amount  on  an  average 
to  about  £5,000  per  annum,  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

SANTONIN. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  manufacture  this  drug  in  Japan.  The  average  annual 
imports  amount  to  £13,000,  of  which  about  two  thirds  come  from  Germany  and  one 
third  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRON  TUBES. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  this  trade  will  be  affected  by  the  new  change. 
Imports  come  from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  in  the  order 
named. 

BRASS   BARS   AND  RODS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  rods  imported  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  turbines.  The  total  import  of  brass  and  bronze  bars  and  rotls  averages 
£15,000,  coming  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

LEATHER  WASTE. 

This  is  a  change  in  an  upward  direction,  as  the  duties  collected  in  1914  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  per  cent  and  are  now  to  be  20  per  cent.  The  imports  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States,  and  are  used  in  glue  making. 

IRON  CHAINS. 

In  this  case  also  the  change  is  in  an  upward  direction,  as  the  former  specific  duty 
worked  out  to  about  twentv  per  cent,  and  for  certain  kinds  of  chain  it  has  now  been 
increased  to  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  imports  are  nearly  all  from  the  United 
Kingdom  with  some  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

DECREASES. 

Under  the  heading  of  decreases  are  the  following: — 

LINSEED,   HEMP   AND   CASTOR  SEED. 

These  are  now  made  duty  free.  The  customs  returns  do  not  classify  these  but 
nearly  all  the  "  all  other  seeds  "  group  come  from  China  and  the  Kwantung  province. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS  OF  DEER,  AND  OTHER, 

These  hides  and  skins,  which,  like  those  of  bulls  and  cows,  are  now  made  dutv 
free,  come  from  China,  French  Indo  China,  and  Siam.    Their  value  is  about  £35,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  hides  and  skins,  as  well  as  on  cutch  and  tanning 
materials  referred  to  further  on,  is  the  outcome  of  the  progress  made  in  the  leather 
industry  caused  by  the  large  demand  from  Russia. 
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CUTCIi  AND  TANNING  MATERIALS. 

These  materials  used  to  come  formerly  from  America,  Dutch  Indies,  Germany 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  some  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  Now 
the  demand  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Borneo,  India  and  America.  Average  annual 
value,  about  £50,000. 

VASELINE. 

Vaseline  used  to  come  from  Germany,  but  is  now  chiefly  derived  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States. 

BORATE    OF  SODA. 

Borate  of  soda  is  imported  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  some  from 
Germany  and  United  States. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  used  to  come  from  Java  and  Germany.  The  rate  which  has 
now  been  adopted  is  that  of  the  old  Japanese-German  Conventional  Tariff. 

OXIDE   OF  COBALT. 

The  total  import  is  worth  about  £6,000  a  year.  It  is  used  in  the  porcelain  industry 
and  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

WASTE  OR  OLD  IRON. 

The  words  "  pipes  and  tubes  "  are  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  Tariff  Item  No.  462. 
Most  of  this  old  iron  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Hong  Kong  and  China.  The 
duty  worked  out  at  about  5  per  cent,  and  it  is  now  duty  free. 

NICKEL  INGOTS  AND  GRAINS. 

The  duty  used  to  work  out  to  about  5  per  cent,  while  now  the  article  is  duty  free. 
The  average  annual  import  was  1,000  tons,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

MACHINERY. 

Gas  engines j  petrolerum  engines ,  and  hot  air  engines  and  dynamos  combined  with 
motive  machinery. — The  rates  now  adopted  in  the  statutory  Tariff  are  those  of  the  old 
Japanese  German  Conventionalx  Tariff.  The  big  engines  cannot  yet  be  successfully 
and  economically  made  in  Japan,  so  it  was  in  the  country's  interest  to  reduce  the  duty. 

MILLING  CUTTERS  AND  SAWS. 

Milling  cutters1  and  saws  for  machinery  milling  and  gear  cutters  formerly  paid 
yen  130  per  100  kin,  and  saws  for  machinery  yen  11.10  per  100  kin.  There  was  conse- 
quently a  considerable  difference  in  duty,  but  unfortunately  disputes  frequently  arose 
between  the  Customs  appraisers  and  importers  as  to  where  the  line  was  to  be  drawn 
between  milling  cutters  and  saws  for  machinery.  By  putting  them  all  in  one  class 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  this  source  of  trouble  has  now  been  done  away 
with. 
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New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

Note. — "  Not  otherwise  enumerated  "  appears  as  n.o.e. ;  "  other  kinds  "  as  o.k. ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion" 
as  a.  &  m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz  : — 
Steel  sheets,  bright  polished,   declared  for 

making  circular  saws  

Titanium  salts,  declared  for  dyeing  

Twist  (of  kinds  approved  by  the  Minister)  for 
the  manufacture  of  military  or  other  badges 

Umbrella-bands,  plated  metal  ... 

Yarns  of  wood-pulp  (artificial  silk)  for  use  in 

embroidering  or  sewing  

Automobiles  for  adults  or  children,  propelled 

by  foot  or  hand  power  

Braids  or  plaits,  woollen,  for  making  women's 

hats  

Machinery,  n.o.e.,  viz  : — 

Lye  peach-peeling  machine  

Milk-can  bodies,  welded,  drawn  or  seamed,  with 
or  without  shoulders  or  necks  : 

If  in  the  black         . .   

If  tinned  

Rock-drills,  short  hose  connections  for  (whether 
Imported  with  drills  or  separately)   


Rate  of  Duty. 


Classification  under  Tariff, 
and  Item  No. 


[As  a.  &  m.s.  (482). 


I 

) 

As  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the 

like  vehicles  (170). 
As  haberdashery  n.o.e.  (81)  


As  machinery,  n.o.e.  (182) 


As  manufactured    articles  of 

metal,  n.o.e.  (183) 
As  tin  manufactures  (187).  . . 
As  rock-drills  (parts  of)  (415). 


Spain. 

The  following  information  with  regard  to  Spanish  Customs  .duties  is  taken  from 
a  recent  number  of  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

The  Gaceta  de  Madrid  for  the  27th  February  contains  a  series  of  Royal  Orders, 
dated  the  25th  February,  which  provide  that  the  undermentioned  articles  may  be 
admitted  into  Spain  free  of  Customs  duties  as  from  the  28th  February: 

Iron  or  steel  in  bars  of  any  section,  not  polished,  even  if  galvanized  or  tinned 
(No.  59  of  tfhe  Spanish  Customs  Tariff) ; 

Iron  or  steel  plates  of  any  thickness  (Tariff  No&.  60^62)  ; 

Iron  plates,  polished,  engraved,  galvanized,  coated  with  lead,  perforated,  indented, 
corrugated,  or  worked  in  any  other  manner,  but  not  manufactured;  also  polished  bars 
(Tariff  No.  63)  ; 

Tinned  iron  and  steel  plates,  including  tinplate  not  manufactured  (Tariff  No.  64) ; 
Hoop  iron  and  hoop  steel,  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  and  up  to  160  mm.  wide 
(Tariff  No.  65') ;  and 

Hoop  iron  and  hoop  steel  less  than  1  mm.  in  thickness  (Tariff  No.  66). 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

GRENADA. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Grenada  for  1914-15. 
(By  the  Colonial  Secretary.) 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  trade  of  the  Colony  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Cufctoms  Department  was 
in  the  last  five  years  as  follows : — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1910   £279,236  £291,760 

1911   309,227  264,640 

1912   278,875  285,590 

1913   282,927  367,149 

1914   272,126  333,374 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year : — 


1913. 

1914. 

£  3,662 

  5,289 

4,247 

.  ■   5,509 

5,301 

Butter  

  2,696 

2,274 

  2.429 

2,338 

Cement  

  1,567 

2,683 

  1,362 

2,009 

26,921 

13,441 

  1,439 

970 

  4,910 

4,901 

  8,286 

7,488 

  42,917 

40,643 

  5,640 

4,773 

  2,360 

2,242 

  2,575 

1,756 

..'   2,163 

1,784 

  1,374 

1,482 

  1,904 

8,774 

  8,958 

9,667 

  7,669 

7,005 

:   3,388 

2,775 

 1  .  .  9,140 

6,602 

  2,381 

2,172 

  2,593 

2,271 

  4,103 

5,152 

  4,374 

4,120 

  4,250 

4,209 

Spirits  (potable)  

  6,556 

4,826 

  10,875 

10,641 

  2,817 

3,095 

1,347 

1,470 

  934 

964 

  95 

53 

  1,113 

1,030 

Wine  

  2,529 

1,660 

  7,716 

11,066 

  621 

747 

  2,637 

1,494 

  2,347 

2,131 
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COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  origin  of  imports  was  as  follows : — 


1913.  1914. 
Value.      Percentage.      Value.  Percentage. 
Total   £282,927  —         £272,126  — 


United  Kingdom   113,076  40  109,162  40 

British  colonies   69,135  24  '       69,440  25 

Foreign   countries   100,716  36  93,524  35 

United  States  (alone)   88,343  31  81,573  30 

Canada  (alone)   9,215  3  23,604  9 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


From  January  1,  1914,  Grenada  became  a  party  to  the  Keciprocity  Agreement 
with  Canada.    The  effect  on  imports  from  Canada  is  shown  in  the  following: — 


Preferential  Article — 

1913. 

1914. 

Bread,  biscuits,  and  cakes  

£  99 

  321 

425 

205 

529 

8 

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods  

20 

  1,607 

2,639 

  3 

27 

195 

291 

Flour  

  778 

7,504 

82 

O&tsV.  .  .  ...  .  .  .  

  1,242 

3,147 

.   16 

75 

Hav  

11 

Iron  and  steel  

20 

150 

  15 

161 

  50 

40 

9 

34 

  4,158 

4,918 

  59 

205 

Butter  

  229 

80 

8 

  108 

69 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  imports  of  Canadian 
flour  and  oats;  a  corresponding  reduction  in  imports  of  American  flour  has  taken 
place.  Altogether,  imports  from  Canada,  including  non-preferential  articles,  increased 
by  £14,389.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  export  figures,  the  value  of 
all  exports  to  the  Dominion  increased  by  only  £1,305. 


EXPORTS. 


The  principal  articles  exported  were  as  follows :- 


1913. 


Quantity. 
Lbs. 

Cocoa   11,791,851 

Spices —  cwt.  lb. 

Nutmegs   14,556  103 

Other  kinds,  principally  mace.      2,478  100 

lb. 

Cotton   400,813 

cotton   1,134,436 


Value. 
£ 

303,074 

25,205 
19,062 


1914. 
Quantity 
Lbs. 
11,501,319 
cwt.  lb. 
12,655  104 
2,157  62 

lb. 
358,087 


10,500 
2,779  1,024,665 


Value. 
£ 

280,308 

21,165 
15,727 

8,805 
3,079 
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COUNTRIES  OF  DKSTINATION. 

The  destination  and  percentage  of  the  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

1913.  1914. 
Value.      Percentage.      Value.  Percentage. 


Total   £367,149  —  £333,374 


United  Kingdom   228,232  62  223,454  67 

British  colonies   6,496  2  5,503  2 

Foreign  countries   132,421  36  104,417  31 

United  States  (alone)   89,666  24  85,167  26 

Canada  (alone)   402  1,707  h 


SUBSIDIARY  EXPORTS. 

Subsidiary  exports  of  colony's  produce  included: — 


Lime  juice  gal.  2,375  £753 

Ice   •  •  •  •  74S 

Hides  lb.  6,138  338 

Copra  "  37,021  336 

Fruits   •  •  •  •  335 

Cocoanuts   116,780  414 

Shells,  turtle  I  ,   266  264 


SHIPPING. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  during  the  past  five  years  was: — 
Year. 

1910   590,451 

1911  ,   535,161 

1912   565,788 

1913   656,191 

1914   689,120 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  colony  are  cocoa,  spices,  and  cotton. 

COCOA. 

The  1914  season  was  not  a  good  one  for  the  cocoa  crop,  high  winds  and  dry 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  considerably  curtailing  the  output.  The  large 
planters  have  been  able  to  keep  their  crop  up  to  the  average,  principally  by  the  very 
large  quantities  of  manures  they  have  used  during  the  past  two  years,  and  also  by 
improved  methods  of  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand  the  crop  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors is  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  have  fallen  off  considerably, 
thereby  affecting  the  output  of  the  island.  On  the  whole  the  crop  for  the  season 
ended  September  30,  1914,  fell  short  by  2,865  bags  of  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

SPICES. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  nutmegs,  with  its  deriva- 
tive mace.  The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  nutmegs  is  not  increasing,  and  has 
remained  stationary  for  years,  owing  to  the  decline  in  prices.  Mace  has  of  late  years 
commanded  a  relatively  favourable  price,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  making  nutmegs 
a  profitable  crop.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  the  area  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation has  not  been  extended,  the  output  of  the  island  has  steadily  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  has  just  doubled  during  the  decade.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  crop  of  a  nutmeg  tree  tends  to  increase  steadily  with  the  age  of  a  tree.  The 
produce  last  season  was  1,372,940  pounds,  while  four  years  ago  it  was  909,280  pounds. 
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COTTON. 

The  island  of  Carriacou  is  the  only  district  of  the  colony  in  which  cotton  is 
grown.  Several  attempts  have  in  recent  years  been  made  to  re-establish  the  industry 
in  the  southern  part  of  Grenada,  where  the  soil  is  not  suited  for  cocoa,  but  the  efforts 
have  invariably  resulted  in  failure.  The  type  grown  in  Carriacou  is  Marie  Galante, 
a  short-staple  cotton.  The  quality  of  the  cotton  shipped  during  the  year  has  not  shown 
any  appreciable  improvement  on  the  poor  quality  which  has  been  produced  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  deterioration  is  presumably  largely  due  to  the  system  of  ratoon- 
ing,  which  is  in  many  cases  continued  up  to  ten  years. 

SUGAR. 

An  increase  in  cane  cultivation  has  taken  place  owing  to  the  acquisition  by  a 
new  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  south  of  the  island  which  was  formerly  a.  noted 
sugar  plantation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mill  capable  of  producing  a  sugar  equal 
to  the  better  kinds  of  muscovado  sugar  imported.  The  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  is  restricted  to  the  supply  of  the  local  market,  as  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  area 
of  cane  lands  alone  makes  it  impossible  for  Grenada  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
with  sugar-producing  colonies;  but,  inasmuch  as  1,963,330  pounds  of  muscovado  sugar 
to  the  value  of  £10,641  were  imported  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scope  for 
a  notable  development  of  the  industry  for  local  purposes.  A  protective  duty  of  £d. 
per  pound  which  is  in  force  further  enhances  the  prospects  of  success  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

LIMES. 

In  Carriacou  the  cultivation  of  limes  has  already  been  successfully  established, 
and  about  500  acres  are  approaching  the  full  bearing  stage.  The  concentrated  juice 
has  shown  a  high  test,  and  commands  a  good  price.  2,375  gallons  of  concentrated  lime- 
juice,  valued  at  £753,  were  exported  in  1914,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1915  the 
exports  have  been  3,700  gallons,  of  the  value  of  £1,265.  The  estimated  area  under 
limes  in  Grenada  is  150  acres,  and  small  areas  are  beginning  to  produce  their  first 
crop. 

COCOANUTS. 

Although  no  large  tracts  of  land  are  available  for  establishing  large  cocoanut 
estates,  there  are  in  all  the  parishes  small  areas  which,  while  unfavourable  for  the 
growing  of  cocoa,  spices,  etc.,  are  suited  for,  and  are  being  placed  in,  cocoanuts.  On 
the  whole  these  plantations  have  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year,  and  the 
cultivation  is  being  extended. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  concerns  of  the  island  are  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
rum,  ice,  and  soap. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

A  happier  day  has  dawned  for  Argentine  commerce.  Whilst  other  countries  have 
been  feeling  the  strain  of  the  war,  the  .South  American  Eepublic  has  overcome  her 
trade  depression  of  the  last  few  years,  and  during  1915  has  completely  revitalized  her 
industries.  Argentine  commerce  was  under  a  cloud  prior  to  the  war,  and  business 
failures  were  common;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  period  of  trial  had  eliminated  the 
weaklings  and  unsound  concerns.    At  any  rate,  there  is  to-day  a  healthier  tone  about 
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the  Republic's  business  life,  and  those  firms  who  weathered  the  storm  found  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  good  days  of  1915,  to  gain  additional  stability.  The  latest  trade  returns 
cover  the  first  nine  months  of  1915,  and  they  show  that  all  the  country's  products — 
cereals,  meat,  hides,  skins,  etc. — were  plentiful  and  enjoyed  a  ready  market  at 
unusually  satisfactory  prices.  The  United  Kingdom  alone  increased  the  value  of  her 
imports  from  Argentina  by  56,013,521  pesos  (gold),  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year  (a  gold  peso  is  4s.  at  par).  Furthermore,  with  the  atten- 
tion of  European  nations  concentrated  on  the  war,  Argentina  had  "to  depend  more  on 
her  own  resources,  and,  though  this  depleted  her  coffers  by  reason  of  the  falling-off 
in  import  duties,  it  assisted  in  the  general  process  of  rehabilitating  her  industries. 
She  is  now  able  to  face  the  future  with  equanimity,  and  already  the  result  of  the 
restoration  is  becoming  apparent.  The  United  States  is  throwing  out  business  feelers 
and  has  expanded  her  trade  with  Argentina,  but  we  doubt  whether  she  will  be  able  to 
supplant  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  long  been  Argentina's  greatest  commercial 
ally.  In  the  period  under  review  the  United  States  increased  the  volume  of  her  trade 
with  Argentina  by  9,000,000  pesos,  when  every  other  country  showed  a  decline ;  but 
even  then  the  figures  were  in  our  favour  by  51,165,461  pesos  to  37,724,846  pesos.  Given 
freedom  from  the  cares  of  war,  British  manufacturers  will  quickly  strengthen  their 
pre-eminence,  for,  as  a  recent  report  intimates,  "  there  are  still  many  British  manu- 
factures for  which  any  substitute  is  a  poor  one."  If  any  incentive  were  required  to 
prevent  British  firms  relaxing  their  hold  on  the  Argentine  market,  it  should  be  found 
in  the  prospect  that  1916  promises  to  easily  eclipse  the  preceding  year,  that  money  is 
plentiful  in  the  Republic,  and  there  are  indications  of  an  abundant  harvest. — (The 
Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

The  College  of  Escuelas  Pias,  of  Mataro,  in  the  Barcelona  consular  district,  has 
established  a  commercial  museum  in  which  to  exhibit  samples  of  leading  products 
bought  and  sold  throughout  the  world,  accompanied  by  short  notes  as  to  the  principal 
markets  in  which  the  goods  originate  and  the  markets  to  which  they  are  usually  sent. 
It  is  not  intended  by  the  board  intrusted  with  the  assembling  of  these  exhibits  to  have 
a  simple  display  of  samples,  but  rather  a  museum  for  instructive  purposes,  giving  a 
concrete  idea  of  products,  prices,  trade-marks,  and  tastes  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  city  of  Mataro  has  had  more  than  local  fame  in  the  past  as  a  centre  of  learn- 
ing. Its  authorities  wish  to  keep  up  in  this  practical  way  with  the  present  commercial 
development  of  Spain  and  the  outside  world. 

American  exporters  desiring  to  contribute  to  this  museum  small  exhibits  of 
American  products  should  address  the  Junta  Directiva  de  Museo  Comercial,  Colegio 
de  Escuelas  Pias,  Matara,  Spain. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High.  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  February,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


'  .  *-. ,   

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

16 

334 
76 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 



Cwt. 

22 
10 
41,609 

Cwt. 

137 

34,477 

20 
1,579 

20 

12 

3,9G4 
2 

30 
1,460 

39,618 
101 

53,027 

Chile  

22,708 

Brazil  

10 

25,818 
230,068 

4.200 
33.374 
272,491 
91 
186 

7,449 
30,763 

34^293 

1,290 
59,432 

113,276 
43,520 

142,063 

Australia : — 

South  Australia  .   

.  10,955 
17,911 
92,770 
47,50H 
3 

'  249 
4,398 
61,880 
8,218 

24,871 
105,669 
3,193 
131,539 

1,021 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

465, 24S 
13,358 

438,126 

401,759 

322,273 

44,212 

36,233 

363 

5 

5,675 

359 

1 

451,885 

437,404 

396,084 

322,273 

44,212 

36,233 

SAW-MILL  MACHINERY  TO  BE  REQUIRED  IN  RUSSIA. 

Makers  of  saw-mill  machinery  will  learn  with  interest  that  Russia  now  occupies 

first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  extent  of  its  timber  resources.  The 
total  area  of  the  Empire  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  39 
per  cent  of  it  is  under  forests.  Those  in  European  Russia  cover  an  area  of  474,000,000 
acres-;  in  Finland,  50,500,000  acres;  in  Poland,  6,700,000  acres;  and  in  the  Caucasus, 
18,600,000  acres;  a  total  of  549,800,000  acres,  exclusive  of  Siberia.  The  Russian 
Forestry  Department  places  the  total  timber  land  in  Siberia  at  810,000,000  acres,  of 
which  two-thirds  can  be  successfully  placed  on  the  market.— (The  Implement  and 
Machinery  Review.) 

ACTIVITY  IN  JAPANESE  HARDWARE  TRADE. 

General  trade  conditions  throughout  the  world  are  daily  producing  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  hardware  market  in  Japan,  and  buyers  are  compelled  to  pay  double,  or 
in  some  cases  three  times,  the  figure  they  paid  last  year.  The  Japan  Mail,  in  review- 
ing the  situation,  says: — 
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"  Enamelled  hollow-ware  is  heavily  demanded  not  only  by  British  India,  the 
Dutch  Indies,  and  other  Asiatic  countries  which  were  used  to  Japanese  goods,  in  some 
degree  before  the  war,  but  by  Russia,  France,  and  other  European  countries,  which 
before  the  war  sold  the  goods  to  Japan.  The  state  of  affairs  is  quite  well  reflected  in 
the  increasing  activities  shown  by  the  leading  producers  of  this  kind  of  ironware  in 
this  country.  By  the  increasing  demand  from  overseas,  those  works  are  heavily  tied 
up  and  can  scarcely  meet  requirements  of  the  home  market.  Accordingly,  the  Tokyo 
Hollow-ware  Wholesalers'  Association  passed  a  resolution  that  prices  would  be  raised 
30  per  cent. 

"  Aluminium,  copper,  tin  and  other  ware  also  follow  the  same  path.  Agricultural 
implements  have  been  affected  by  the  boom  in  the  metal  market." 

The  Japan  Chronicle  says  there  is  a  continued  boom  in  French  nails.  This  is  due 
to  reduced  imports  and  high  prices  of  iron,  while  the  demand  has  increased  in  .a  large 
measure.  Two-inch  nails  are  quoted  about  four  times  as  high  .as  the  normal  figure. 
There  are  some  imports  from  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai,  but  these  are  not  large  enough 
to  make  good  the  deficit  in  the  supply  of  French  nails  in  Japan.  It  is  expected  that 
prices  will  go  up  still  further. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE, 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  February,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Egg* 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

13,452 
10,032 
2,750 
140,0u8 
2 

4,298 
14,523 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnds 

212,952 
11,386 
39,192 

112,420 

Gt.  Hnds. 

94,648 
23,553 

6 

284,839 

24 
95,410 

47,194 

125 
1,097 
89,020 

21 
29 
17 

12 

70 
7,999 

22,139 
530 
697 

1,2*2 
437 
699 

135,742 

720 
996 
290,762 
98 
22,881 
19,462 

Italy  

20 

9,648 

3,499 

Egypt  

5,945 
10,882 

330 

13 
16,484 

lii 

30,689 

37.684 

British  India   

1 

20 

8 

Australia: — 

150 
15,694 
3.656 
2,168 
83,925 
8 

14,443 
31,974 
15.835 
89,759 
938 

New  South  Wales  

163 
6,253 
100,106 
25,805 

Queensland  

85-825 
25,099 

16,221 

Total 

3(57,202 

221,123 

196,157 

lf.5,138 

M2,860 

545,584 
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BRITISH  AND  ITALIAN  COMPANIES  TO  CO-OPERATE. 

A  banking  arrangement  recently  made  between  concerns  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Italy  is  stated  by  the  London  Morning  Post  to  be  of  importance  in  its  effect  upon  the 
financial  interests  of  the  two  countries.  The  Post  reports  that  an  agreement  has  been 
signed  in  London  between  the  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank  (Ltd.)  and 
Lloyds  Bank  (Ltd.),  on  one  side,  as  representing  a  British  financial  group,  and  the 
Credito  Italiano  on  the  other  side,  as  representing  an  Italian  financial  group,  for  the 
constitution  of  a  British  company  to  be  called  the  British-Italian  Corporation,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500),  and  the  constitution  also  of  an  Italian 
company  under  the  style  of  the  "  Compagnia  Italo-Britannica,"  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  lire  ($1,930,000).  The  object  of  tihe  two  companies  is  the  development  of 
the  economic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  arid  the  promotion  of  under- 
takings in  the  commercial  and  industrial  field  in  Italy.  The  companies  will  work  in 
close  association. — (U.S.  Commercial  Attache  at  London.) 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Mr.  Junnosuke  Inouye, 
president,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: — 

The  rallying  tendency  that  marked  foreign  trade  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was 
more  than  well  maintained  in  the  latter  half  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelmingly  large 
excess  in  exports.  Shipping  and  other  lines  of  trade  influenced  by  the  war  presented 
great  activity,  in  the  end  bringing  on  an  extraordinary  boom  in  the  stock  market. 
Thus  securities  appreciated  to  a  remarkable  extent.  But  promotions  did  not  yet 
revive  sufficiently,  partly  because  of  the  doubts  existing  as  to  the  results  of  the  war, 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  depression,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  inability  to 
import  equipments  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  new  businesses.  In  the  country  also 
times  were  still  bad  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  rice. 

Accordingly  the  resources  of  the  money  market  were  very  much  increased,  and 
therefore  almost  no  appreciable  effect  was  produced  on  the  general  situation  even  when 
the  issue  of  a  domestic  loan  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  part  of  the  Sterling  Railway 
certificates  was  followed  by  fresh  issues  of  various  amounts  and  descriptions. 

Foreign  trade  for  the  latter  half  of  last  year  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  large 
balance  in  favour  of  exports.  Consequently  the  gold  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 
and  the  Government  in  the  foreign  markets  ran  into  an  exceedingly  large  figure, 
enabling  Japan  to  solve  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  which  this  country  had  ever 
been  brought  to  face. 

With  the  steady  increase  in  the  export  trade  the  bank's  exchange  business  wit- 
nessed a  great  expansion ;  bills  on  foreign  markets  being  handled  160,000,000  yen  more 
during  the  term,  while  bills  on  Japan  showed  an  increase  of  71,000,000  yen. 

Passing  on  to  the  general  economic  conditions  overseas  it  may  be  remarked  that 
all  lines  other  than  those  ministering  to  the  armies  were  temporarily  suspended  in 
the  belligerent  countries  whose  whole  energy  was  devoted  to  the  turn-over  of  warlike 
materials,  but  still  the  result  of  their  activities  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  their  armies.  Accordingly  the  neutrals  were  engaged  in  assisting 
them  by  turning  their  factories  into  arsenals. 

In  consequence,  the  belligerent  countries'  payment  to  the  neutrals  went  on  increas- 
ing with  formidable  rapidity  and  the  values  of  their  currency  dropped  disastrously. 
Exchange  between  Japan  and  France  or  England,  for  example,  presented  an  extremely 
sinister  anomaly  which  had  not  been  met  with  since  J apan  got  into  financial  co-opera- 
tion with  the  west.  Anglo-Japanese  cross  rates  shot  up  3£  per  cent  during  the  term 
while  those  between  Japan  and  France  showed  a  rise  by  13  per  cent.  Between 
America  and  those  European  countries  also  a  similar  anomaly  was  created  and  no 
corrective  measures  taken  could  eradicate  it. 
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In  India  Japan  had  a  good  trade,  but  not  so  fortunate  were  European  countries, 
and  the  market  was  slack,  though  at  the  close  of  the  present  term  money  was  in 
demand  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  briskness  of  the  cotton  trade.  In  China  mone- 
tary transactions  were  restricted  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  in  credit  and  the  bad 
effect  of  political  disturbances.  Manchuria  saw  an  unusual  slackness  at  the  outset  of 
the  term,  but  toward  the  close  Japan  enjoyed  a  good  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  some 
miscellaneous  articles. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Wnek  ending  April  7,  19,6 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

<  -onsolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Go.  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . , 
P  >rt  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
Grain  afloat  

Total  terminal  elevators.  . 


Caigary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..,  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 


Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour    

Mdland— 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

T.ffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood     .... 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

6,075,129 
1,277,172 
1,859,885 
1,411,896 
1,553,281 
3,718,017 
1,607,483 
1,061,270 
1,442,588 

5,415,631 
227,759 
1,916,878 
2,447,386 


30,014,375 


709,085 
1,514,476 
2,616,037 


5,500 


31,679 
826,390 


60,208 


9,368 


632,301 
182,778 
271,482 
697,559 


2,717,31(i 


37,631,289 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,301,626 
310,422 
049,545 
151.449 
276,251 

1,803,509 
480,392 
258,904 
478,430 

2,638,952 
190,129 

1,009,900 
974,311 


10,523,820 


591,972 
848,020 
517,742 


1.957.734 


124,250 
115,870 
862,755 
3,926 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

506,983 
40,607 

148,350 
73,030 
45,781 

188,168 

184,271 
55,881 
59,312 

489,477 
27.006 
127,372 


1,946,238 


14,624 
55,237 
22,771 


92,632 


189 


15,910 


170.764 


663,831 
540,486 
57,958 
32,211 


2,587,961 


15,069,515 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


108,967 
216,537 


140,778 
122,445 


26,020 


108,762 
185,842 
93.018 


1,002,369 


2,509 
146,484 
62,87 


211,872 


37,795 
1,391 
5,720 

41,456 


86,551 


2,125,421 


8,000 


8,000 


1,222,241 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
April  14,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  

No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

oo, LOi 
13,508,013 

K  91  Q  1  1  t 

O,olo,110 

3,535,254 
2,090,756 

— - — .  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

18,483 
1,108,550 
431,575 
751,146 
99,951 
60,628 

Bushels. 

86,590 
17,283,069 
6,532,902 
4,778,845 
2,647,621 
225,520 
35,035 
3,594,321 

No.  2  „   

No.  3      „  '   

lVn   4  Whftflt: 

No.  5  „   

2,666,506 
(oo, ZL I 
492,445 
456,914 
164,892 

No  6  ii 

3,051,744 

295,594 

246,983 

Totals  Wheat 

27,566,989 

4,899,598 

2,717,316 

35,183,903 

9  AA7 
Z,44< ,000 

O  A AH  OOP 

Z,44/ ,006 

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.W  

i2n  Ol  A  V7F\ 
•  >U,  U14,o7  O 

o/,ool,Zoy 

103,261 

A  K.KO 
i,.j«ju,oo< 

2,025,017 

788,034 

10,833 

OKK  CW.Q 
JDD,  OOO 

260,491 
369,360 
87,183 
108,080 
166,119 

7,060 

1   i107  Q07 

l,UZ/,ol>< 

489,189 
68,705 
2,887 
426,916 
562,897 

121,154 
o,Ooo,o4Z 
2,774,697 
1,226,099 
93,070 

534,996 
2,811,846 

No.  3  „   

Ev  No  1  Feed 
No  1  Feed 

No  2  ii 

Other 

2,082,830 

Totals,  Oats  

Q  KdO  KC\Q 

y,0'iy,  dim 

1  QK7  73/1 
A,vDi ,  ( .14 

O  KQ7  Qfi1 

z,  Dot ,yoi 

1  A  AO?i  OO  4 

14,Uyo,ZU4 

Q7J.  31 1 

Q7/1  Q1  1 

y<  4, oil 

Barley — 

No  3  extra  C  W 
No  3  C  W 

10,523,820 

15,069,515 

988,058 
574,663 
oo.  i  oo 
120,187 

1/  4,00/ 

63,899 
19,360 

37,382 
11 ! 207 
o,  oOZ 
31,443 

1,089,339 
605,230 

OK  1  oo 

yo,i  zu 
161,003 

17  4  700 

i  /  4,  /  zy 

No  4  it 

Feed   

9,373 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C.  

No.  2  C.W  

1  <\A(\  9"<Q 

Zoo 

yz,ooZ 

oe  CK1 
OO,  001 

O  1  OK  /JOI 

Z,  1Z0,4Z1 

844,543 
93,194 
35,091 

198,575 
6,256 
2,257 
170 
4,614 

1,043,118 
99,450 
37,348 
170 
42,155 

No.  3  C.W  

29,541 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

Rye..  

1,002,369 

211,872 

8,000 

1,222.241 

43,486,802 

7,161,836 

5,399,828 

56,048,466 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  and  Afloat,  on  April  14, 
1916,  with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 

April  14,  1916- 

Bushels. 

27,576  989 
2,447,3% 
4,899,598 
2,717,316 

Bushels. 

12,498,116 
974,31 1 
2.262,23* 
2,682,512 

Bushels. 

40*065,105 
3,421,697 
7,161,836 
5,399,828 

Total  

37,631,289 

18,417,177 

56,048,4*  6 

April  15,  1915 — 

500,706 
1,258,326 

661,900 
1,461,766 

1 1 , Jo/ , ouu 

1,162,006 
2,720,092 

Total  

14,106,793 

7,713,505 

21,820,298 

April  16,  1914—  . 

Terminal  elevators  

14,870,904 
4,083,630 
1,091,207 

12,342,557 
3,310,160 
2,448,562 

27,213,461 
7, 393, 7  :»0 
3,539,769 

Afloat,  terminals  

Total  

L'0, 045,741 

18,101,279 

38,147,020 

973—5 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

386.  Russian  trade. — A  commission  agent  in  Homel,  Bussia,  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  to  that  country  with  a  view  to 
representation  since  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  foreign  supplies  in  the  district 
in  which  he  is  stationed. 

3,87.  Trade  with  India. — A  large  importing  firm  in  India  desires  catalogues  and 
wholesale  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware,  implements,  tools, 
plantation  supplies,  etc.,  as  outlined  on  page  863  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638. 

388.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  with  offices  in  Cape  Town 
and  Johannesburg  and  covering  all  centres  of  South  Africa,  requests  catalogues  and 
prices  with  all  details  covering  sanitary  closets. 

389.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents,  having  a  number  of 
travellers  on  the  road,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies.  Correspondence 
requested. 

390.  Representation. — A  South  African  manufacturers'  representative  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  agencies  of  Canadian-made  enamelware,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  shirts  and  overalls. 

391.  Twine. — A  Durban  firm  of  merchants  asks  for  samples  and  prices  on  twine, 
in  cotton,  hemp,  and  Italian  hemp  in  balls  and  reels  of  2,  4,  8  and  16  ounces. 

39'2.  Calcium  carbide. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  carbide  of  calcium,  with  a  view  to  shipment  to  Australia. 

3>9'3.  Brushes. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  brushes  in  a  position  to  do  export  trade. 

394.  Spring  press  studs. — A  London  inquirer  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass  spring  press  studs,  sample  of  which  and  other  par- 
ticulars are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Refer 
File  A-20O8.) 

395.  Foundry  requisites  or  foundry  plant  of  any  kind. — A  Glasgow  firm  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  making  a  specialty  of  above. 

396.  Haematite  iron  suitable  for  malleable  castings. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  anxious 
to.  obtain  supplies  of  above  from  Canada. 

397.  Heavy  steel  riveted  crane-casting  ladles. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow  for  eleven  crane-casting  ladles,  steel  riveted,  each 
50  tons  and  complete  with  double  set  of  stopper  gear;  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  steel  mandril  bars  for  drawbenches,  the  bars  to  be  cut  from  1^  to  2f  inches  dia- 
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meter  by  30  feet  long  and  to  be  machine  straightened.  The  material  for  these  bars 
must  be  of  a  hard  and  ductile  quality  as  per  following  analysis: — 

Approximate  analysis — 


Phosphorus  •   0-028 

Sulphur  ...  0-030 

Silicon   ..  0-203 

Manganese   0-8 

Combined  carbon   0-6 


398.  Iron  and  steel  bars  and  steel  plates. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  quotations 
c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

399.  Cast-iron  Stauffer  pattern  lubricators. — A  house  in  Glasgow  would  like  to 
hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  above. 

400.  Semi-rotary  pumps. — Some  Glasgow  importers  would  be  glad  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  firms. 

401.  Mild  steel  billets  and  blooms  for  rerolling. — Quotations  wanted  c.i.f.  Glas- 
gow for  shipment  April,  May,  June,  1916. 

402.  Annealed  wire. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  annealed 
wire,  baling  and  other  qualities.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  for  shipment  April,  May, 
June. 

403.  Bars,  plates,  sheets. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  iron  and  steel  finished  materials  such  as  bars,  plates  and  sheets, 
etc. 

404.  Bars,  sheets,  plates,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  finished  iron  and  steel  in  bars,  sheets,  plates,  hoops,  wire,  etc. 

405.  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc. — A  Glasgow  house  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  such  as  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  nails,  etc., 
c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

406.  Steel  shafting  or  boiler  plates. — A  Glasgow  firm  will  be  glad  to  learn  if 
Canadian  houses  can  supply  the  above.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow.    Prompt  delivery. 

407.  Wire  nails. — A  Glasgow  house  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
firms. 

408.  Steel  and  hoop,  billets,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  anxious  to  do  business  with 
Canadian  firms  who  can  export  above. 

409.  Hinges. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  is  in  the  market  to  purchase  hinges.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

410.  Agency. — The  branch  manager  of  a  large  English  house  doing  business  in 
Canada  desires  to  be  appointed  agent  in  Scotland  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  ITc 
has  had  long  experience  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  Canada. 

411.  Leather. — A  Chicago  firm  who  are  large  users  of  leather  desires  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  tanners  in  a  position  to  supply  the  following:  Sheep- 
Russet,  orange  and  brown,  125  to  135  feet  spread.    Strap — 2-ounce  to  10-ounce  orange, 
brown,  chocolate  and  black. 

412.  Barrel  staves. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  establish  trade  relations 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  white  oak  barrel  staves  in  sizes  35£  inches  long, 
averaging  4£  inches  wide  by  f  inch  thick. 

413.  Hoops. — A  business  firm  in  Newfoundland  makes  inquiry  for  names  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  ordinary  iron  barrel  hoops,  If  to  2  inches  wide. 

414.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  condensed  milk. 
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415.  Flour  and  feeds. — A  Newfoundland  commission  firm  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour  and  mill  feeds. 

416.  Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. — A  Newfoundland  commission  merchant  asks  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. 

417.  Buck,  etc. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  enter  into  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics. 

418.  Hoops,  barrels  and  staves. — A  firm  in  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  engaged  in  the 
export  of  bitumen  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
hoops,  barrels  and  staves  and  to  obtain  quotations  on  1,000-barrel  lots  delivered  f.o.b. 
vessel. 

419.  Wheat. — An  Italian  gentleman  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  some  of  the 
leading  Canadian  wheat  exporters  willing  to  quote  f.o.b.  Atlantic  ports. 

420.  Evaporated  milk  powder. — A  Hull  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  manufac- 
turers of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  powder. 

42L  Straight  unretted  flax  straw. — A  Leeds  firm  of  flax  merchants  inquires  for 
straight  unretted  flax  straw  in  pressed  bales,  offering  to  pay  £4  10s.  per  English  ton, 
f.o.b.  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

422.  Canned  fruits. — A  Newcastle  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  canned  fruits,  particularly  of  pears,  apricots  and  peaches  in  1-pound  and  21- 
pound  cans.    Present  requirements  are  for  about  1,000  cases. 

423.  Steel  wire. — A  firm  in  Sheffield  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian suppliers  of  steel  wire.  Urgent  requirements  and  cabled  quotations  are  pre- 
ferred.   For  specifications  see  page  927. 

424.  Wire  rope. — A  firm  in  India  desires  quotations  and  price  lists  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  wire  rope  for  use  on  logging  engines.  They  desire  to  make 
immediate  purchase  c.i.f.  Calcutta  or  Rangoon  if  possible,  or  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  New 
York.  Quotations  are  desired  on  1,000-foot  lengths  inch  or  inch  and  one-quarter 
rope. 

425.  Flour. — An  important  firm  in  St.  John's  enjoying  extensive  business  con- 
nections of  long-standing  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  flour,  mill  feeds  and  other 
Canadian  saleable  products. 

426.  Pocket  electric  light  bulbs  and  torch  cases. — A  London  firm  of  import 
and  export  manufacturers'  agents  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  pocket  electric  light  bulbs,  and  also  of  pocket  torch  cases,  of  which  they  can  dis- 
pose of  large  quantities.  Alternatively  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  agency 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulbs  required  are  clear  half  opal  and  half  opal  with 
lens,  various  voltage  but  chiefly  3£  volts.  Quotations  are  desired  c.i.f.  London  and 
Liverpool  and  full  details  should  be  given  as  to  packing  and  quantities  in  a  case, 
also  for  post  parcels  and  how  soon  after  acceptance  of  the  order  delivery  may  be 
given. 

427.  Bright  mild  steel  shafting. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  quotations  for  ten  tons  of  bright  mild  steel  shafting,  according' 
to  specification  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  shipment  to  Australia.    (Refer  File  A-2008.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1^5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports   of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trade 
Information. 


Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havan.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 


G.    B.   Johnson,   P.O.   Box   109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting     Trade     Commissioner  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.     Cable  Addre**.  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  oare  British  Consul,  Petrograd. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Ed<!«aL  r^SPS?na*anSPa'n'  <*  *  "\*>  ™— ■  »~ 

'  way.    Ca&Ze  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Gurry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street.  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam. 


British  Consul. 


Panama 


Egypt: 

Alexandria, 


British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India: 


Calcutta.   Director  General 
cial  Intelligence. 


of 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden: 

Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner.  ;| 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  March  15,  1916. 

ENEMY  SHAREHOLDERS  IN  AUSTRALIAN  COMPANIES. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  631  there  appeared  particulars  relative  to  the  removal  of 
all  persons  of  enemy  origin,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  from  the  list  of  shareholders 
in  Australian  companies.  Recent  amendments  of  the  regulations,  issued  under  the 
War  Precautions  Act,  require  that  on  or  before  April  15,  1916,  every  enemy  subject 
who  is  a  shareholder  in  a  company  incorporated  within  the  Commonwealth  shall 
transfer  his  shares  to  the  public  trustee,  with  full  authority  to  hold  them  until  twelve 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war,  or  to  sell  them  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 
The  regulations  apply  also  to  naturalized  persons  of  enemy  origin  holding  shares  in 
Commonwealth  companies,  except  so  far  as  such  persons  may  be  exempted  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Comptroller-General  of  Customs,  who  was  appointed  public  trustee  for  the 
purpose  of  these  regulations,  has  delegated  to  the  collectors  of  customs  in  the  various 
states  his  powers  in  respect  to  receiving  of  transfers  of  shares,  and  scrip  representing 
such  shares,  the  giving  of  receipts  for  such  shares,  the  custody  of  the  scrip,  and  the 
receiving  of  dividends.  Power  is  given  to  companies  to  require  shareholders  to  fill  a 
statutory  declaration,  or  other  acceptable  evidence,  as  to  their  nationality.  It  is  made 
an  offence  for  a  shareholder  to  refuse  to  furnish  such  evidence.  Directors  of  enemy 
origin  in  Australian  companies  have  recently  resigned  their  positions. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  PREFERENCE  TO  EMPIRE  GOODS. 

For  some  years  past  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  tenders  received  for  the  supply  of  necessary  requirements,  have  given  a  prefer- 
ence to  goods  manufactured  in  Australia  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  was  no  special  departmental  ruling  as  to  the  amount  of  the  preference,  as 
each  tender  was  considered  on  its  own  merits.  In  practice  local  and  British  manufac- 
turers could  depend  upon  a  preference  of  at  least  10  per  cent  over  the  prices  submitted 
by  foreign  countries  as  well  as  those  received  from  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  both  the  Commonwealth  and  State  pur- 
chasing departments  to  extend  the  preference  to  goods  or  materials  of  Empire  manu- 
facture. 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  decided  that  in  future  a  10  per  cent 
preference  shall  be  extended  to  goods  or  materials  of  local,  British  or  Empire  manu- 
facture as  against  those  of  other  countries.  It  was  also  decided  that  such  margin  of 
preference  shall  be  inclusive  of  any  preferential  customs  duty  that  may  obtain  in  the 
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case  of  the  particular  materials  so  affected.  Government  departments  and  corporate 
bodies  operating  under  the  segis  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  have  been 
requested  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  indicated. 

Although  the  condition  qualifying  the  application  of  this  preference,  by  stipulat- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  inclusive  of  any  preferential  customs  duty  already  existing,  limits 
the  value  of  the  concession  made  so  far  as  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned, it  should  be  of  distinct  value  to  manufacturers  in  Canada. 

FINANCING  THE  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  623  particulars  were  given  relative  to  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments,  for  the  exportation  of  the  1915-16 
Australian  wheat  crop. 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  sales  effected  under  the  wheat  "  pooling  " 
scheme  represent  the  sum  of  £3,865,000,  while  £14,127,000  has  been  paid  in  respect  of 
certificates  for  wheat  delivered  by  farmers. 

Details  of  the  operations  up  to  March  8  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Oversea  Total 

State.                                     Local  Sales.           Sales.  Receipts. 

New  South  Wales                                  $    480,000         $   818,000  $1,298,000 

Victoria                                                       702,000              801,000  1,503,000 

South  Australia                                            91,000              469,000  560,000 

Western  Australia                                      153,000              351,000  504,000 


Total   $1,426,000  $2,439,000  $3,865,000 


The  position  as  regards  certificates  issued  and  paid  (upon  the  basis  of  3  shillings 
(73  cents)  per  bushel  at  shipping  port)  and  advances  by  the  banks  is  as  follows: — 

Certificates       Certificates         Net  Amount 
Issued  to  3s.      Paid  to  3s.    Overdrawn  on  all 


State.  Per  bushel.  Per  bushel.  Accounts. 

New  South  Wales   Not  known.  $  6,167,000  $4,947,000 

Victoria  ;                          5,771,000  4,509,000  2,775,000 

South  Australia                                        2,712,000  2,511,000  1,700,000 

Western  Australia                                    1,116,000  940,000  489,000 


Total     $14,127,000  $9,911,000 


By  arrangement,  the  interest  charged  by  the  Australian  banks  to  farmers  on 
advances  is  at  the  moderate  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

WHEAT  HELD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  sight  in  Australia  on  February  29',  1916,  wore  estimated  by 
the  Australian  Wheat  Board  at  2,646,057  tons,  or  98,785,128  bushels.  This  figure, 
which  excludes  grain  on  farms  at  that  date,  shows  an  increase  of  939,189  tons  on  the 
month.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  board  that  8,879,061  bushels  had  been  shipped  away 
from  Australia  since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  .excluding  such  quantity  as  was 
despatched  in  the  form  of  flour.  The  late  season  and  the  scarcity  of  freight,  how- 
ever, make  this  export  figure  a  rather  unfavourable  comparison  with  previous  export 
seasons.  In  1913-14  season  for  instance,  well  over  20,000,000  bushels  had  been 
despatched  by  the  end  of  February. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

As  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  623,  the  building  of  grain  elevators  in  Aus- 
tralia promises  to  be  commenced  in  the  near  future.  Already  a  prominent  Canadian 
firm  of  elevator  engineers — after  furnishing  complete  reports  and  specifications — has 
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been  retained  by  the  state  governments  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia  to  supervise  the  installation  of  the  bulk  handling  of  grain  system 
in  the  states  named. 

The  same  firm  has  recently  submitted  its  report  for  Victoria  and  anticipates 
being  appointed  by  the  state  government  to  supervise  the  construction  in  that  state. 
With  Victoria  secured,  all  the  large  wheat-growing  states  will  have  placed  the  con- 
struction of  the  elevators  under  the  supervision  of  one  Canadia'n  company. 

New  South  Wales  proposes  to  erect  a  terminal  elevator  at  Sydney  with  a  capacity 
of  3,000,000  bushels;  a  terminal  elevator  at  Newcastle  with  a  capacity  of  500,000 
bushels  and,  approximately,  200  country  elevators  with  varying  capacities  from 
25,000  to  200,000  bushels. 

As  the  normal  wheat  harvest  in  Victoria  is  about  equal  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  is  assumed  that  the  elevator  requirements  of  both  states  will  be  about 
equal. 

South  Australia  proposes  to  erect  four  terminal  elevators  with  capacities  ranging 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000  bushels,  and  about  110  country  elevators  of  varying 
capacity. 

In  Western  Australia,  the  number  of  terminal  and  country  elevators,  and  their 
capacity,  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  four  terminal  and  100 
country  elevators  will  be  required  in  that  state. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GREAT  BRIDGE  AT  SIDNEY,  N.S.W. 

A  Bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the  State  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
to  give  authority  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  Sydney  harbour.  This  work 
has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  of  years  and  is  now,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  population,  considered  a  matter  of  urgency.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  bridge,  foundations  and  superstructure,  will  be  £3,198,225.  The  State 
Minister  for  Public  Works,  in  introducing  the  measure,  stated  that  the  Government 
had  received  offers  from  English,  Canadian  'and  American  firms  to  build  the  bridge 
on  the  deferred-payment  system,  and  would  take  payment  in  government  stock.  It  is 
not  considered  that  more  than  preliminary  work  will  be  done  for  some  time  hence. 
Whether  the  bridge  will  be  built  by  the  Government  or  if  the  work  will  be  open  to 
public  tender  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decided  upon. 

LARGE  ORDER  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

It  is  announced  that  the  New  South  Wales  Railway  commissioners  have  let  a 
contract  for  the  supply  of  locomotives  approximating  in  value  to  £1,000,000.  The 
contract  is  for  300  engines,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Clyde  Engineering  Company  of 
Sydney,  during  a  period  of  five  years.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  largest  order  for 
locomotives  that  has  been  given  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  represents  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  making  the  state  self-contained  industrially. 

This  order  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  locomotive  supplies, 
as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  materials  and  fittings  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  engines  will,  as  heretofore,  likely  be  imported  from  oversea. 

THE  NEWCASTLE,  N.S.W.,  STEEL  WORKS. 

Since  the  industry  was  started,  over  £1,500,000  has  been  expended  on  the  New- 
castle steel  works,  and  additional  plant  is  being  installed  to  cope  with  the  active  Aus- 
tralian demand  for  iron  and  steel  products.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  four  more  open-hearth  furnaces  (making  seven  in  all)  and -the  first  of 
these  is  nearly  completed.  The  demand  for  pig  iron  has  been  much  larger  than  antici- 
pated, while  the  demand  for  steel  products  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present 
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productive  capacity  of  the  works.  The  production  of  steel  at  a  time  when  freights 
are  abnormally  high  and  imported  steel  scarce  is  invaluable  to  manufacturers  in 
Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA. 

It  is  admittedly  a  fact  that  the  Australian  people  consume  large  quantities  of 
tea  while,  inversely,  coffee  is  not  a  popular  beverage.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  certainly  not  diminishing.  The  net  imports  in  1915  were  well  over 
the  average  of  the  previous  years,  being  equal  to  over  8-6  pounds  per  head.  The  bulk 
of  the  importations  still  comes  from  Ceylon  and  India,  although  efforts  are  being  made 
to  revive  the  important  trade  once  held  by  Chinese  exporters. 

The  imports  into  and  re-exports  from  Australia  during  the  past  five  years  are  as 


follows : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Net  Imports. 

Lb.                  Lb.  Lb. 

1911                                                                34,759,385  1,962,608  32,796,777 

1912                                                                36,756,342  1,691,385  35,064,957 

1913                                                                37,748,608  1,406,482  36,342,126 

1914                                                                42,415,483  1,871,743  40.543,740 

1915                                                                45,228,401  1,805,328  43,423,073 


BEARING  OF  HIGH  FREIGHTS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE. 

The  unprecedented  and,  apparently,  never-ending  increases  in  oversea  freights  are 
deplorable  in  trading  to  and  from  a  country  so  distant  from  the  world's  markets  as 
Australia.  On  the  one  hand  they  reduce  the  value  of  exports  and  increase  the  cost 
of  requirements  from  abroad.  The  isolation  of  Australia's  geographical  position  is  a 
disadvantage  for  which  toll  is  now  being  exacted  to  the  utmost.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing goods  from  the  large  manufacturing  centres  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  reached  such  a  level  that  a  material  contraction  in  the  volume  of  that  trade 
seems  certain  to  take  place.  The  rate  on  deadweight  cargo  (iron,  steel,  tubing,  etc.) 
recently  advanced  to  $40  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  from  St.  John  to  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  has  caused  the  cancellation  of  several  large  orders  for  Canadian  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  (at  least)  the  temporary  holding  up  of  indents  placed  for  for- 
ward shipments. 

DEPLETION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  STOCKS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  trading  situation  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  during  recent  months. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  war,  importers  handling  every-day  commodities  were 
in  the  enviable  position  of  holding  stocks  on  rising  markets.  Later  on  these  stocks 
were  exhausted,  but  in  most  instances  could  be  replenished  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  world's  markets  at  prices,  which,  if  they  did  not  show  a  severe  advance,  did  not 
overstep  the  limit  of  possibilities. 

The  period  is  now  being  reached  where  those  commodities  are  again  nearly  out 
of  importers'  hands;  and  when  further  augmentation  to  stocks  becomes  a  physical 
impossibility.  That  Australian  price  lists  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  the  words 
"  out  of  stock,"  or  a  similar  phrase  is  not  the  disturbing  element  it  would  have  been 
a  year  or  so  ago.  Merchants,  while  always  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  are 
becoming  philosophical  as  the  opportunities  for  business  become  more  and  more 
restricted. 

The  upward  tendency  of  prices  continues  to  apply  to  nearly  every  class  of  im- 
ported merchandise. 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

GhristianIa,  April  4,  1916. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

Norwegian  makers  are  experiencing  a  large  demand  at  present  lor  chemical 
pulp  from  English  buyers  on  account  of  the  Swedish  embargo  and  are  therefore  obtain- 
ing better  prices  than  South  Swedish  makers  for  easy  bleach  and  strong  sulphite,  but 
about  the  same  prices  for  bleached  sulphite  and  kraftsoda. 

Prices  f.o.b.  South  Norway,  per  long  ton,  are  net  cash  to  the  mills: — 

Bleached  sulphite   $133  33  to  $160  00 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite   106  67  113  33 

Strong  sulphite   9333  9600 

Kraftsoda  sulphite   8000  93  33 

Generally  speaking,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  and  the  trend  of  the  market 
is  firm  and  advancing. 

MECHANICAL  PULP. 

Dry  mechanical  pulp  continues  scarce  and  the  value  has  advanced  further  to 
$34.67  to  $37.33. 

Fifty  per  cent  moist  mechanical  pulp  is  now  also  scarce,  on  account  of  the 
wretched  water  conditions  in  Norway.  Prices  may  be  fixed  at  $13.33  to  $14.67  f.o.b. 
South  Norway  and  $12  to  $13,313  f.o.b.  North  Norway.  Freights  continue  to  rise  at 
an  alarming  pace  thereby  interfering  seriously  with  the  chartering  of  moist  mechani- 
cal pulp. 

PAPER. 

The  strong  position  of  the  paper  market  is  maintained.  The  price  for  news  on  reels 
may  be  said  to  be  about  $93.33  per  1,000  kilos  (2,200  pounds)  net  f.o.b.  For  sheets 
the  price  is  about  $5.33  more.  There  are  mills  demanding  still  higher  prices,  but  it 
is  not  known  that  sales  have  been  made  at  higher  prices  than  the  above. 

The  prices  on  kraft  paper  have  advanced  from  £30  to  £33  per  ton  net  f.o.b.,  basis 
normal  exchange,  and  a  further  advance  is  expected.  Glazed  woodfree  printings, 
bankpapers  and  on  the  whole  better  grades  are  scarcely  obtainable  at  any  price,  the 
few  mills  producing  these  qualities  being  entirely  sold  out. 

Tissues  are  in  strong  demand  at  advancing  prices.  Pure  sulphite  tissue  7  pounds 
costs  about  $226.67  per  1,000  kilos.  (2,200  pounds)  net  f.o.b.,  and  lower  grades  contain- 
ing more  or  less  ground  wood  vary  between  $192  and  $213.33.  All  other  sorts  are  also 
in  demand  at  high  prices. 

The  difficulties  in  getting  sufficient  supplies  of  coal  are  alarming.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  may  be  overcome,  otherwise  the  situation  for  the  makers  will  be  very 
awkward. 

MEETING  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  PAPER-WORKERS. 

Kecently  there  was  held  a  meeting  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  by  the  Scandinavian 
workingmen  in  the  paper  industry.  There  is  now  going  to  be  held  a  second  meeting 
at  Christiania,  Norway,  which  opens  on  April  10,  and  where  representatives  from  both 
the  Swedish,  Finnish  and  Norwegian  workingmen  will  be  present.  At  this  meeting 
the  question  of  economic  solidarity  will  be  discussed  as  well  as  the  question  of  the 
8-hour  day.. 
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THE  PROLONGATION  OF  THE  LABOUR  TARIFFS. 

In  the  March  report  mention  was  made  that  the  mill  owners  had  made  a  proposal, 
that  the  present  tariffs,  which  expire  on  September  15,  be  prolonged  for  one  year  with 
a  hard  time  increase  in  the  wages.  As  yet  this  proposal  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
labourers.  The  employers  have  now  proposed  as  a  further  way  of  meeting  the  labourers, 
that  this  "hard  time"  increase  in  the  wages  take  effect  at  once  instead  of  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tariff  on  September  15.  A  conference  to, discuss  this  question  will 
be  held  shortly. 

A  NEW  DANISH  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOOD. 

The  Norwegian  Consul  General  at  Copenhagen  reports,  that  there  has  been  formed 
two  large  stock  companies  with  the  view  of  utilizing  two  Danish  inventions  for  the 
treatment  of  wood. 

The  one  invention  consists  in  a  chemical  process  to  prepare  native  woods  such  as 
willow,  poplar  and  limetree  in  a  manner  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  pencils  instead  of  the  expensive  cedar. 

The  other  invention  consists  in  the  preparing  of  birch  to  replace  mahogany,  teak 
and  nut-tree,  and  also  obtain  the  keeping  qualities  of  these  expensive  woods.  This 
latter  invention  has  already  been  tried  in  several  new  buildings  with  good  results. 


CUBA. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  March,  1916. 

OPENINGS  FOR  NON-SLH>  HORSESHOE. 

A  local  review  publishes  the  following  report  by  Special  Agent  Garrard  Harrk 
in  which  he  points  out  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  Cuban  market  to  manufac- 
turers of  non-slip  horseshoes : — 

"  There  should  be  a  ready  sale  in  Havana  for  a  non-slip  horseshoe.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick.  They  are  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  city's 
heavy  traffic  has  worn  them  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  after  a  shower  they  are  very 
slippery.  Over  2,000  one-horse  cahs  are  in  use  in  Havana,  and  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  a  horse  fiat  on  the  ground  from  having  slipped.  At  other  times  he  will  "skate" 
with  his  own  momentum.  There  are  also  thousands  of  draft  animals  owned  in  the 
city,  and  the  slippery  streets  prevent  their  pulling  a  full  load,  for  shoes  soon  wear 
smooth  and  afford  no  purchase  on  the  bricks.  A  non-slip  horseshoe  would  fill  a  real 
need." 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  Mexican  Navigation  Company  will  soon  establish  a  new  steamship  service 
between  Havana  and  Cienfuego«  (Cuba)  and  New  York.  The  steamers  to  be  used 
are  the  Mexioo,  Caulipas,  and  Jalisco.  This  new  service  will  constitute  a  great  asset 
to  the  Cuban-American  trade,  particularly  during  the  sugar  season,  when  the 
scarcity  of  available  tonnage  is  keenly  felt. 

THE  CUBAN  POTATO  MARKET. 

The  information  given  below  has  been  taken  from  a  report  appearing  in  the 
February  issue  of  "  The  Cuban  Eeview." 
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The  potato  situation  in  Cuba  is  one  that  must  appeal  to  Canadian  exporters  of 
this,  commodity,  in  which  line  the  Dominion  occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
Cuban  import  trade. 

"  Cuba  is  a  large  importer  of  Irish  potatoes.  Although  Cuban  early  potatoes 
bring  fancy  prices  in  the  United  States  market,  the  island  does  not  begin  to  produce 
enough  for  its  own  use,  and  the  production  is  falling  off  each  year. 

"  The  Havana  demand  is  for  the  largest  sizes  for  the  bestr  trade,  but  medium 
size  also  sell  well.  The  smaller  sizes  are  not  wanted.  The  white  potato  is  almost 
exclusively  imported,  the  red  varieties  being  higher  in  price  and  therefore  are  not 
brought  in.  Potatoes  are  usually  imported  in  bags  of  180  pounds,  sometimes  bags  of 
165  pounds,  and  also  in  ordinary  flour  barrels,  which  weigh  190  to  200  pounds  fully 
packed. 

The  potatoes  are  sold  c.i.f.  Havana,  sight  draft  and  cafeh  against  shipping  docu- 
ments. Shipments  are  inspected  on  the  wharves.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  ship  potatoes  on  'a  basis  of  cash  against  the  documents  in  New  York.  The  perish- 
able, nature  of  the  shipment,  and  the  fact  that  some  past  experiences  have  proved 
disastrous — the  goods  showing  up  in  Havana  in  bad  shape  and  not  according  to 
grade,  etc. — have  put  an  end  to  the  importers  here  taking  chances.  Some  American 
shippers  have  representatives  in  Havana  who  go  to  the  wharves  and  are  present  at 
the  inspection.  Future  contracts  have  not  been  made  by  local  dealers,  although 
some  of  them  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  buy  for  future  delivery,  but  have  been 
unable  to  be  accommodated. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  into  Cuba  in  1912  were  valued  at  $1,585,090;  in  1913, 
$1,811,197;  and  in  1914,  $1,836,142.  The  figures  for  1915  are  not  yet  available,  but 
dealers  state  that  imports  were  heavier  than  ever  before.  Of  these  shipments  the 
United  States  sold  the  bulk  in  1912,  $1,032,672;  in  1913,  $1,0$9,204;  and  in  1914, 
$1,219,095.  The  price  has  very  gradually  been  rising,  but  in  slight  degree.  Canada 
usually  ships  in  considerable  quantities',  ranging  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
supply.  Holland  ships  a  few,  also  the  Canary  Islands,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
England. 

The  Cuban  potatoes  are  small  and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  shipments  of 
the  extra  early  new  potatoes  for  United  States  markets  in  the  spring.  As  consider- 
able areas  that  were  heretofore  given  over  to  potatoes  for  the  United  States* early 
markets  are  to  be  planted  in  cane,  the  next  crop  of  new  potatoes  will  be  much  smaller 
than  usual.  The  Cuban  crop,  which  comes'  on  the  market  in  January,  continues 
until  the  crop  of  the  new  potatoes  in  the  Southern  States  begins  to  force  them  off 
the  market. 

There  has  been  no  great  difference  in  the  prices  of  potatoes  from  the  States  in 
recent  years.  In  December,  1914,  the  price  of  first-class  big  white  American  potatoes 
in  Havana  was  $2.25  per  100  pounds  in  bags — $4  per  barrel." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  April  5,  1916. 

apple  market  conditions. 

Apple  supplies  during  March  have  been  heavier  than  in  February,  and  about  a 
third  less  than  during  the  same  month  in  1915,  although  greater  than  in  1914.  Prices 
for  good  fruit  have  been  well  maintained,  though  a  number  of  inferior  parcels  have 
brought  low  prices.  A  strong  demand  has  been  shown  for  Ontario  Golden  Russets,  even 
some  spotty  and  slightly  wasty  lots  bringing  good  prices.  Good  parcels  of  Ontario 
Baldwins  have  also  brought  satisfactory  figures.  Virginia  Albermarles  have  manifested 
their  popularity  by  returning  as  high  as  42s.  in  Liverpool  for  the  best  packs.  Among 
Canadian  arrivals  there  has,  of  course,  been  a  certain  proportion  of  bronzed  apples 
and  of  slack  barrels  unavoidable  at  this  season,  especially  with  the  prevailing  diffi- 
culty in  securing  shipping  space.  Most  of  the  Ontario  apples  received  have  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  though  some  have  been  sent  to  Glasgow.  Shortage  in  the  labour  supply  at 
the  Liverpool  docks  has  caused  much  delay  in  discharging,  a  difficulty  which  culmin- 
ated towards  the  end  of  the  month  in  a  strike  of  dock  labour,  which  has  only  just 
ended  at  the  time  of  writing.  Several  cargoes  of  Canadian  apples,  including  one  from 
Nova  Scotia,  have  been  held  up  on  this  account.  The  Nova  Scotian  apples  which 
arrived  in  London  per  ss.  Kanawha,  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  apples  in 
comparatively  poor  condition,  bronzed,  slightly  wasty,  and  slack,  and,  while  good 
parcels  brought  good  prices,  many  lots  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  very  low  figures.  The 
Nova  Scotian  apples,  per  ss.  Rappahannock  were,  generally,  in  better  condition,  though 
the  Baldwins  and  Starks  were,  quite  evidently,  long  past  their  season,  and  fetched 
bottom  prices.  Some  very  fair  Ontario  boxed  Russets,  No.  2,  were  inspected  at  Leeds. 
They  had  been  shipped  direct  to  a  local  wholesaler,  for  sale  on  consignment.  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  box  apple  receipts  have  been  very  light.  There  has  been,  therefore, 
a  steady  advance  is  prices,  but  partially  checked  by  the  wasty  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  lots  offered,  especially  the  red  varieties.  Many  of  the  California 
Newtowns  also,  have  been  in  very  poor  condition. 
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BARREL   APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  range  of  prices  of  Canadian  and  American  apples 
during  March  in  the  four  principal  distributing  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
far  as  possible,  sound,  commercial,  tight  packs  only  are  taken  into  account,  and  neither 
top  prices  received  for  small  parcels  of  especially  fine  apples,  not  the  low  prices  received 
for  wasty  or  unsound  fruit  are  noted.  Although  extreme  prices -are  eliminated,  the 
differences  noted  between  the  prices  at  different  markets  are  partly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  differences  in  grade  and  quality: — 


London. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

-._  

Glasgow. 

Ontario — 

(i.  Russet* 

1  

oo/—  to  So/  — 

32/6 

n 

2  

oo/ —  to  .54/ — 

27/— 

3  

on  /       j.„  oo  / 
Zv/ —  to  zz/ — 

17/- 

Bens 

1..  

OO  /                   Oft  / 

zz/  —  to  zo/ — 

24/  — 

10/          x.„    OO  / 

19/ —  to  ZZ/ — 

2  

Ol  /         4.,.    OQ  / 

zl/ —  to  zsi  — 

00  / 
ZZ/  — 

lb/—  to  ly/b 

3  

1  7  /G           1  ft  /O 
1/  /W     tO  Lo/\> 

1  ft  / 
18/  — 

1  a  /a    4-^  1  a  w. 
14/b    to  lb/') 

Baldwins 

1  

Ofl  /         j_„   QO  / 

2b/  —  to  oz/  — 

23/  — 

Zl/—  to  23/b 

it 

2   

OA  1               OT  1 

z^i  —  to  2<  /  — 

21/  — 

10  /      i._  01  / 
lo/—  to  21/  — 

3  ..."  

lo/ —  to  21/ — 

1  a  1 
lb/  — 

1  t  Id      4-^  ATI 

14/b    to  \(/  — 

Starks 

1  

07  / 

Z(  1  — 

ox  / 

25/  — 

o\  /a 
24/b 

00  / 
22/  — 

3  

01  / 
21/  — 

Mann 

1  

O/i  /         r  „    OQ  / 

24/ —   tO  Zv/ — 

O/l  / 

24/  — 

oa  / 
2b/  — 

ti 

2  

OO  /               O/l  / 

zz/ —  to  Zl/ — 

21/b 

00  in 
Zd/b 

3  

17/         +r>    1  ft  /fi 

Li/ —  tO  lo/O 

Nova  Scotia— 

N 

G.  Russets 

1  

22/- 

to  30/- 

28/6 

— 

2  

22/- 

to  26/- 

07  la 

zl /o 

3  

17/- 

to  22/- 

Ol    /                      OO  / 

ZL/ —  to  Z6/  — 

23/- 

to  26/- 

Starks 

1  

20/- 

to  21/- 

21/—  to  23/  — 

— 

2  

18/- 

to  19/- 

- 

18/—  to  21/— 

3  

14/- 

to  15/- 

— 

1  a  1     i-^  1  a  1 

L<L/ —   tO  lb/  — 

15/- 

IK/         J_„  ID/ 

10/—  to  10/ — 

Bens 

1  

16/- 

to  20/- 

- 

20/6 

- 

2  

14/- 

to  18/- 

18/6 

3   

12/- 

to  14/- 

11/-  to  13/- 

12/- 

to  15/- 

Spy 

1  

25/- 

25/-  to  27/- 

2  

21/- 

24/-  to  25/- 

3  

17/6 

16/- 

M  Larg? 

3's  

18/- 

Baldwins 

1  

15/- 

to  19/- 

22/-  to  24/- 

2  

13/6 

to  19/- 

18/-  to  20/- 

11/6 

to  14/6 

14/-  to  17/- 

13/6 

to  16/- 

15/-  to  18/- 

New  York— 

G.  Russets 

25/-  to  28/- 

24/-  to  28/- 

28/- 

to  32/- 

27/-  to  32/- 

Greenings 

32/- 

to  36/- 

29/-  to  35/- 

28/-  to  29/- 

Maine — 

Baldwins 

24/-  to  28/- 

Virginia— 

Albemarles 

38/- 

to  42 

35/-  to  42/- 

30/-  to  38/- 

33/-  37 

VVinesaps 

27/-  to  29/- 

26/-  to  29 

BOX  APPLE  PRICES. 

Box  apple  prices  during  March  have  been  as  follows: — 

Glasgow.— Oregon,  March  14 :  Newtowns,  extra  fancy,  113,  13s.  6d. ;  125,  13s.  Gd. ; 
150-163,  13s.  6d.;  175-200,  13s.;  216,  12s.  6d.;  234-252,  12s.;  Winesaps,  extra  fancy, 
113,  lis.  3d.;  138-163,  12s.  6d.  March  17,  California  Newtowns:  80,  8s.  6d.;  96-113, 
9s.;  125,  9s.  3d.;  138-150,  9s.  6d.;  188,  9s.  3d. 
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London. — Oregon  Newtowns,  lis.  to  15s;  California  Newtowns,  9s.  to  lis.  6d. 

Liverpool. — Washington  and  Oregon:  Newtowns,  10s.  9d.  to  15s.;  Winesap,  9s. 
3d.  to  14s.;  Bens,  6s.  to  8s.  3d.;  Homes,  6s.  9d.  to  12s.    California,  9s.  to  lis.  3d. 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916.  Apple 
imports  from  Canada  for  1916  are  also  given,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  1914  and  1915: — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Week  ending  March  4,  total  imported    

m             ii       4,  from  Canada  

ii             ii     11,  total  imported    

n             .1     11,  from  Canada   

ii             m     18,  total  imported  

f             ii     18,  from  Canada  

48,923 
12,231 
58,215 
38,127 
43,063 

5,142 
63,126 
30,771 
16,993 

7,767 
230,317 
94,038 

65,334 
69^945 
98^615 
'  75,390 

35,024 
37,047 
34,868 
52,803 
50,977 
213,719 

ii             ii     31,  total  imported  

•i             ii     31,  from  Canada  , . ,  

During  March,  total  imported  

91,076 
318,360 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  proportion  of  the  total  apple  importations  that 
came  from  Canada  during  March  was  slightly  greater  than  in  February.  It  was  40 
per  cent  as  compared  with  39  per  cent  in  February,  and  30  per  cent  in  December. 


FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  months  of  February,  1916,  1915  and  1914 : — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

587,963 

693,894 

633,681 

1,291,295 

870,113 

949,824 

Pears  

3,657 

3,187 

6,270 

875 

375 

589 

540 

844 

2,037 

The  apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  from  South  Africa.  Some  of  the  pears  are 
from  South  Africa  and  others  from  the  United  States. 


PRICES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRUIT. 

On  March  30  South  African  fruit  was  selling  (to  the  retailer)  on  the  Convent 
Garden  market,  London,  at  the  following  prices:  Peaches  (15  to  24  per  box)  5s.  to 
8s.;  plums  (18  to  25  per  box),  7s.  to  10s.;  pears,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  Hardy,  Bierre 
Box  (18  to  25  per  box),  5s.  6d.  to  7s. 
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APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 


The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916: — 


Week  ending  on  or  about. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

March  7  

M  14  

...  21  

Bbls. 

2,175 
5,057 
9,552 
19,931 

Boxes . 

3,304 
3,150 
661 
4,530 

Bbls. 

27.656 
24,270 
2,957 
11,446 

Boxes. 

1,525 
24,437 

Bbls. 

9,609 
6,794 
6,204 
9,481 

Boxes . 

3,627 
6,306 
1,942 
4,223 

n  28  

Total  

17,207 

36,715 

11,645 

66,329 

43,172 

32,088 

16,098 

Barrel  arrivals  in  Liverpool  show  a  considerable  decrease  over  those  of  last  month, 
while  box  arrivals  are  less  than  half  those  received  in  February. 


APPLE   SUPPLY  IN  GLASGOW. 

During  the  month  of  March,  12,873  barrels  and  10,141  boxes  of  apples  are  listed 
by  the  Customs  authorities  as  having  arrived  in  Glasgow. 

APPLE  EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


The  Boston  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  the  following  figures  of  total 
apple  exports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1915-16  up  to  the  week  ending 
February  26 : — 


From. 

To 
Liverpool. 

To 
London. 

To 
Glasgow. 

To 

Manchester. 

To 
Various. 

Total. 

219,834 
117,183 
2,396 
15,449 
84,016 
6,932 

45,860 
40,937 
478 
14,674 
205,754 
831 
5,629 

65,811 
84,362 

4,741 
71,882 

8,474 

2,912 
25,038 

3,619 

266,839 
467,915 

38,531 
5,016 

370,036 
301,258 
8.215 
123,752 
325,856 
10,773 
33,144 
31,897 

New  York  

Portland  

53,760 
(500 
3,861 

Montreal  

17,886 
27,612 
98 
2,477 
11,195 

102,815 

176,600 

St.  John  

Philadelphia  

Baltimore  

17,083 
462,893 
899,164 

Totals  

Last  Year  

58,221 
167,445 

314,163 
498,881 

1,204,931 
2,210,005 

The  figures  represent  barrels,  boxes  being  counted  3  to  a  barrel. 


FIRST    AUSTRALIAN  APPLES. 

The  first  Australian  apples  of  the  season,  39,000  boxes,  reached  London  on  the 
2nd  instant.    They  are  reported  to  be  excellent  as  regards  condition  and  quality. 

AUSTRALIAN  SHIPPING  SPACE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Australian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  furnishes  information  as  follows : — 
"  At  the  outbreak  of  war  we  commandeered  about  twenty  German  steamers,  the 
majority  of  which  had  refrigerator  space.    These  steamers  have  been  run  under  the 
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control  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  since  they  were  commandeered,  carrying 
munitions  and  troops,  etc.,  to  England.  These  boats  have  also  been  utilized  to  carry  a 
portion  of  this  season's  apple  crop.  Owing,  however,  to  this  season's  crop  being  the 
heaviest  on  record,  it  was  found  that  these  steamers  were  hardly  sufficient  to  convey 
the  whole  of  the  season's  output,  and  the  British  Government  arranged  to  allow  cer- 
tain of  their  steamers  to  be  utilized  as  well. 

"  A  freight  committee  was  appointed  with  representatives  from  the  various  states 
and  they  reviewed  the  position  as  far  as  the  output  from  each  state  was  concerned, 
and  allocated  the  space  available,  which  was  for  about  1,250,000  cases,  to  the  different 
states,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  apples  which  each'  state  anticipated  having 
available  for  export. 

"  The  ships  referred  to  as  transports  are  the  boats  which  we  commandeered,  the 
space  arrangements  have  held  good,  and  at  present,  I  presume,  there  are  about  300,000 
cases  of  fruit  on  the  water.  I  think  that  the  boats  available  will  see  the  season 
through. 

"  All  vessels  having  refrigerated  space  are  at  present  controlled  by  either  the 
British  or  the  Federal  Governments.  Vessels  under  the  control  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment charge  a  freight  of  4s.  per  case,  but  those  under  the  control  of  the  Australian 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  charge  only  3s.  3d.  per  case,  the  Government  recognizing  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  hardship  upon  the  growers  if  the  former  rate  had  to  be  paid  on  the 
bulk  of  the  crop." 

TRADE  OPINIONS. 

The  following  trade  opinions  are  either  extracts  from  letters,  clippings  from  trade 
journals,  or  reproductions  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews  with  fruit 
brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly  with  a 
number  of  matters  of  interest  to  shippers : — 

"Box  apples  must  be  sold  at  a  retail  price  of  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
largely  consumed.  Present  prices  of  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
except  the  rich." — (Edinburgh  retailer.) 


"A  direct  shipper,  with  whom  we  have  been  doing  business  for  years,  packs  so  well  and 
reliably  that  his  brand  sells  itself.  As  soon  as  his  mark  is  seen,  the  trade  know  the  apples 
must  be  all  right." — (Aberdeen  wholesaler.) 


A  Christiania,  Norway,  apple  importer  writes : — 

"Our  statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  American  and  Canadian  apples  : — For  the  calendar 
year  1913,  the  total  importations  were  634,360  kilos.,  or,  approximately,  10,570  barrels.  In  1914, 
the  importation  was  much  larger  but  figures  are  not  yet  available.  In  1915,  importations  were 
smaller  than  1914,  but  greater  than  in  1913.  We  are  selling  many  thousand  barrels  and  many 
thousand  boxes  from  America  every  year,  and  the  trade  is  growing.  We  have  direct  con- 
nections with  New  York  and  Virginia  packers,  but  none  with  Canada.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
handle  Canadian  apples  on  a  consignment  basis.  Very  few  apples  have  reached  Norway  from 
Canada  during  the  past  ten  years.  We  should  estimate  it  at  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  importations — and  these,  in  the  main,  are  re-exported  from  England.  They  are  not  shipped 
direct.  We  appreciate  the  Nova  Scotia  Gravenstein,  and  the  New  York  Baldwin  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Winesap.  Washington  and  Oregon  boxed  apples  are  greatly  in  favour.  Red  varieties  are 
preferred  such  as,  Jonathans,  Rome  Beauties,  Spitzenbergs,  Winesaps,  and  Arkansas  Blacks." 


"A  satisfactory  business  can  be  done  direct  with  apple  wholesalers,  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  auctions  at  Glasgow.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  if  this  sort  of  business  is 
to  be  built  up,  that  the  shipper  should  be  honest  and  reliable.  We  have  had  dealings  with 
unreliable  shippers,  greatly  to  our  loss  and  detriment.  We  are  pleased  to  state,  however,  that, 
for  some  years  past,  we  have  had  mutually  satisfactory  dealings  with  shippers  whose  apples 
could  always  be  depended  upon.  With  such  shippers,  we  are  quite  willing  to  do  business  on  the 
basis  of  cash  against  documents." — (Aberdeen  wholesaler.) 


'We  much  prefer  a  business  direct  with  the  shipper,  for,  at  least,  a  considerable  part  of 
our  supply,  as,  knowing  the  prices  we  are  paying,  we  are  able  to  book  up  orders  a  considerable 
time  ahead.  As,  however,  this  way  of  doing  business  involves  payment  before  we  have  received 
the  apples,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  shipper  should  be  reliable.  We  have  had  some 
unfortunate  experiences  with  shippers,  whose  apples  could  not  be  depended  upon." — (Aberdeen 
wholesaler.) 
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"Abnormal  war  conditions,  high  freights,  reduced  shipping  space,  dock  congestion,  etc., 
make  direct  shipments  too  risky  from  our  point  of  view  at  the  present.  We  prefer  to  go  to 
Glasgow,  where  we  can  see  just  what  we  are  buying,  pay  just  what  our  competitor  is  paying 
for  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  so  do  business  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, however,  we  should  be  pleased  to  extend  our  direct  connections  with  Canada." — (Dundee 
wholesaler.) 


"All  buyers  at  the  Glasgow  auctions  bid  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know  of  the  reputation 
of  the  particular  packers  whose  apples  are  offered.  A  good  packer's  apples  always  sell  at  a 
premium," 


"As  a  country  buyer,  I  never  buy  slack  packs.  The  two  or  three  shilling  reduction  in  price 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  deterioration  in  transit.  The  only  buyers,  who  may, 
perhaps,  gain  on  slacks,  are  Glasgow  wholesalers  who  have  a  low-class  trade." — (Dundee  whole- 
saler.) 


"We  are  willing  to  use  a  fair  proportion  of  No.  2  apples,  but  Scotland  offers  no  market  for 
No.  3's." — (Perth  wholesaler.) 


"As  a  rule,  buyers  from  inland  towns  will  not  buy  slack  barrels  at  any  price,  as  they  can- 
not rely  on  their  reaching  their  destination  in  satisfactory  condition." 


"The  Nova  Scotia  small  apple  barrel  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  making  sales  in  Scot- 
land. The  trade  are  accustomed  to  the  large  Ontario  barrel,  and  they  do  not  want  to  handle  the 
Nova  Scotia  barrel  at  all." — (Edinburgh  wholesaler.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  April  6,  1916. 

timber  market  report. 

During  the  past  quarter  prices  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  at  any  period  since 
the  war  commenced.  While  the  high  freight  rates  asked  by  the  steamship  owners  is 
the  chief  reason  for  the  increase  in  values,  other  factors  have  materially  contributed 
to  the  rise  in  prices  in  certain  classes  of  wood.  Apart  from  the  higher  freights,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  freight  space  at  all  from  some  ports  has  led  to  a  shortage  of 
supplies  and  higher  prices  for  the  goods  affected.  The  latest  Government  prohibition 
on  certain  woods,  viz.,  birch,  beech,  elm  and  oak,  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  the 
trade.  It  is  doubtful  if  home  products  will  be  sufficient  to  displace  these  woods 
which  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time,  the  consumption  is  largely  accounted  for  by  Government  require- 
ments. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde  for  mercantile  work  during  the  past  quarter  has  been 
very  low,  being  only  16,956  tons,  as  against  106,703  tons  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  yards,  however,  are  all  busy  and  it  is  reported  that  a  fair  number  of  mercantile 
contracts  are  under  consideration. 

Wagon  builders  are  also  well  employed  chiefly  with  war  materials  and  transport 
wagons.  House  building  shows  little  or  no  change,  while  the  cabinet  industry  is 
moderately  employed. 

teak. 

The  stock  of  teak  has  been  considerably  reduced  both  in  squares  and  planks. 
Values  have  advanced  from  £3  to  £4  per  load,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  freights. 
This  advance,  however,  does  not  cover  the  advance  in  freight  rates.  The  stock  of 
timber  in  first  hands  is  light.      The  demand  has  chiefly  been  for  planks  of  small 
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average,  and  values  are  tending  higher.  Quotations  are:  First-class  squares,  Burmah 
and  Bagkok,  £16  to  £29;  crown  quality,  £16  to  £25;  planks  and  flitches,  £18  to  £32; 
Java  squares,  £11  to  £21;  planks  and  flitches,  £13  to  £20,  all  per  load  of  50  cubic 
feet,  according  to  specification. 

MAHOGANY. 

The  stock  of  mahogany  is  somewhat  reduced  and  prices  have  increased.  The 
demand  for  African  wood  is  moderate,  the  high  prices  being  against  speculative 
purchases. 

WALNUT  LOGS,  ETC. 

The  stock  of  walnut  logs  is  moderate,  and  the  demand  is  good  for  first-class  par- 
cels. The  same  remarks  apply  to  boards,  particularly  of  prime  grade.  Quotations  are: 
Logs,  5s.  to  10s.  per  cubic  foot,  usual  string  measure.  Lumber,  prime  grade,  7s.  6d.  to 
12s. ;  medium  grade,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  No.  2  commons,  3s.  to  4s.,  all  per  cubic  foot, 
according  to  specification. 

UNITED    STATES    OAK  LOGS. 

The  stock  of  oak  logs  is  light  and  consists  chiefly  of  southern  wood.  The  demand 
is  for  first-class  lots,  and  prices  are  high.  The  stock  of  quartered  and  plain  oak  boards 
is  low.  The  demand  for  quartered  oak  is  very  limited,  while  the  inquiry  for  plain 
oak — chiefly  for  the  lower  grades — has  been  good  at  constantly  increasing  prices. 
Quotations  are :  Prime  quality,  6s.  to  8s. ;  second  quality,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  Plain 
oak,  prime  quality,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  second  quality,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  culls,  3s.  6d. 
to  3s.  9'd.,  all  per  cubic  foot  according  to  specification. 

WAGON    OAK  PLANKS. 

The  unsold  stock  of  wagon  oak  planks  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  demand  has  been  moderate,  and  values  have  advanced.  Quota- 
tions are:  First-class  parcels,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.,  and  second-class  lots  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 
per  cubic  foot  according  to  specification. 

CANARY  WHITEWOOD   LOGS,   PLANKS,  ETC. 

The  stock  of  canary  whitewood  logs  is  very  small,  while  that  of  planks  and  boards 
has  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  inquiry  has  been  mostly  for  the 
lower  grades  of  lumber.  The  high  freights  have  added  considerably  to  the  values,  and 
may  be  quoted  as  follows,  viz :  Logs,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  usual  string 
measure.  Planks  and  boards,  prime  grade,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.;  medium  grade,  3s.  6d.  to 
3s.  9d. ;  culls,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.,  all  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  specification. 

AUSTRIAN    WAINSCOT  OAK. 

The  stock  of  Austrian  wainscot  oak  is  nil,  there  being  no  imports. 

QUEBEC    YELLOW   PINE    WANEY  BOARDWOOD. 

The  demand  for  Quebec  yellow  pine  waney  boardwood  is  quiet.  Stocks  are 
moderate  and  values  are  very  high. 

QUEBEC  RED  PINE. 

There  are  no  logs  of  Quebec  red  pine  in  stock,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
deals.    There  is  little  demand. 

QUEBEC  OAK. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  oak  is  very  light.  The  demand  for  first-class  parcels  is  good 
and  high  prices  are  obtainable. 
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QUEBEC  ELM. 

The  stocks  are  light  and  values  show  a  considerable  advance  and  likely  to  increase. 

ASH. 

The  stock  of  ash  is  moderate  and  consists  entirely  of  States  wood.  Values  are 
higher  and  quotations  are  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  cubic  foot  for  first-class  parcel  of  logs, 
and  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot  for  planks  and  boards,  according  to  quality  and 
specification. 

BIRCH. 

The  stock  of  birch  logs  is  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year,  while  the  stock  of 
planks  and  boards  is  somewhat  heavier.  The  demand  is  good  for  first-class  lots  and 
prices  are  firm.  Quotations  are:  Logs,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  Planks,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.,  all  per 
cubic  foot. 

QUEBEC  YELLOW  PINE  DEALS. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  are  moderate  and  the  demand  is  chiefly 
for  the  lower  qualities.  Prices  have  advanced  and  may  be  quoted  as  follows :  Firsts — 
broads,  6s.  to  6s.  6d. ;  regulars,  5s.  9d.  to  6s.;  undersized,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  Seconds — 
boards  and  regulars,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.;  undersized,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  Thirds — broads  and 
regulars,  4s.  to  4s.  3d.;  undersized,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  Fourths — broads  and  regulars, 
3s.  v3d.  to  3s.  6d. ;  undersized,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  Good  sidings,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.,  all  per 
cubic  foot  according  to  specification.  The  demand  for  Californian  and  for  Siberian 
yellow  pine  deals  and  sidings  is  limited. 

QUEBEC   SPRUCE  DEALS. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  spruce  deals  is  considerable  and  the  demand  is  good.  Prices 
are  very  firm  and  may  be  quoted  as  follows,  viz :  Nine-inch  and  up,  3s.  8d.  to  3s.  lOd. ; 
8-inch  and  under,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 

LOWER  PORT  PINE  AND  SPRUCE  DEALS. 

There  is  a  fair  stock  of  lower  port  pine  and  spruce  deals  on  hand  and  a  very  good 
inquiry.  Quotations  are:  9-inch  and  up,  3s.  Yd.  to  3s.  10d.;  6  to  8-inch,  3s.  to  3s.  6d., 
all  per  cubic  foot. 

t*INE  PITCH. 

The  stock  of  pine  pitch  is  much  reduced.  The  demand,  considering  the  condi- 
tions, is  moderate.  Quotations  for  first-class  lots  are  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  cubic- 
foot  for  from  30  to  40  cube  average. 

(JREENHEART. 

There  is  no  stock  of  greenhearc  and  very  little  inquiry. 

KAURI  PINE. 

The  stock  of  kauri  pine  is  almost  nil,  with  little  or  no  demand. 
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PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  MARCH. 


Month  of  March. 

Twelve  Months  ending  March. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 
Dutiable  goods  

Total  imports  (mdse). . 
"Coin  ard  bullion  

Total  imports  

Duty  collected  

Exports. 

Canadian  Produce — 

The  fisheries  

The  forest . . ;  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  . . . 

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Total  Canadian  produce 
Foreign  produce  

Total  exports  (mdse). . 

Aggregate  Trade. 

Merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  trade. . . ,  

•$ 

34,944,885 
18,166,219 

$ 

23,751,511 
16,659,873 

$ 

34,780,853 
27,253,752 

$  ' 

410,130,474 
208,198,400 

% 

279,717,254 
175,654,117 

$ 

289,332,729 
218,450,632 

53,111,104 
1,409,125 

40,411,384 
446,795 

62,034,605 
531,383 

618,328,874 
15,235,305 

455,371,371 
131,992,992 

507,783,361 
34,260,202 

54,520,229 

40,S58,179 

62,565,988 

633,564,179 

587,364,363 

542,043,583 

9,337,771 

8,557,853 

12,171,984 

107,144,645 

79,183,489 

103,929,426 

6,569,364 
1,470,274 
2,694,986 
3,202,060 
6,512,546 
6,239,290 
12,471 

5,997,010 
2,065,564 
3,440,941 
5,476,249 
12,438,145 
15,600,790 
100,223 

8,004,843 
2,054,493 
3,247  691 
3,826,6^1 
17,852,426 
47,013,766 
1,614,338 

59,039,054 
20,623,560 
42,792,137 
53,349,119 
198,220,029 
57,443,452 
121,088 

51,740,989 
19,687,068 
42,650,683 
74,390,743 
134,746,050 
85,539,501 
663,802 

66,589,861 
22,377,977 
51,271,400 
102,882,276 
249,661,194 
242,034,998 
6,792,932 

26,700,991 
1,061,503 

45,118,922 
2,770,416 

88,414,238 
1,165,910 

431,588,439 
23,848,785 

409,418,836 
52,023,673 

741,610.638 
37,689,432 

27,762,494 
10,604,330 

47,889,338 
21,793,481 

89,580,148 
192,274 

455, 137,224 
23,560,704 

461,442,509 
29,366,368 

779,300,070 
103,572,432 

38,366,824 

69,682,819 

89,772,422 

478,997,928 

490,808,877 

842,872,502 

80,873,598 
12,013,455 

92,887,053 

88,300,722 
22,240,276 

110,540,998 

151,614,753 
723,657 

152,338,410 

1,073.766,098 
38,796,009 

1,112,562,107 

916,813,880 
161,359,360 

1,078,173,240 

1,287,083,431 
137,832,634 

1,424,916,065 

*Note — It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  March,  1919,  were;  Imports,  1916:  $34,260,202;  1915,  $131,992,992;  and  exports  1916 
$103,572,432  ;  1915,  $29,366,368.  Although  it  has  been  customary  to  include  these  figures  in  trade  returns, 
the  total  trade  figures  are  seriously  disturbed  by  them  in  this  instance  and  they  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  trade  of  Canada. 


LOGGING  MACHINERY  REQUIRED  IN  BURMAH. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Department,  Mr.  H.  E.  MacMillan,  Special  Trade 
Commissioner,  states  that  an  opening  exists  in  Burmah  for  Canadian  machinery  used 
in  logging  operations.  Authority  has  just  been  granted  by  the  government  for  the 
purchase  of  one  logging  engine,  to  haul  logs  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  tons  weight,  a 
distance  of  3,000  feet  over  smooth  ground,  and  although  previous  machines  have 
been  of  American  construction,  a  Canadian  machine  would  now  be  preferred.  If 
this  order  were  satisfactorily  executed,  it  is  stated  that  further  business  could 
undoubtedly  be  secured  as  forest  development  is  only  in  its  initial  stages  in  Burmah. 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  communicate  immediately  with  the  Conservator  of 
Forests  (whose  name  and  address  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Department. 
Refer  File  No.  A-2017)  and  forward  catalogues,  price  liste,  and  complete  description 
of  types  of  engines. 
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HALL  FURNITURE  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  illustrations,  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  show  a  style  of  hall  furniture  which  is  sold  in  large  quantities  in  South 
Africa.  It  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  manufacturers,  states  Mr.  Egan,  to  make 
these  stands  and  chairs  for  shipment  in  the  knocked-down  state.  Prices  quoted  here- 
under are  the  selling  prices  of  the  wholesaler,  and  therefore  in  making  f.o.b.  Cana- 
dian port  quotations  allowance  should  be  made  for  ocean  freight,  customs  duty,  land- 
ing charges,  and  jobber's  profit. 


The  above  illustration  represents  a  hall  stand  which  is  sold  at  $14.50,  and  is 
usually  finished  in  oak.    The  width  is  2  feet  6  inches. 


1239—2* 
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The  foregoing  hall  stand  is  sold  usually  in  satin  walnut  at  about  $25.50,  in  oak 
at  $29.50,  and  in  basswood  at  $31.00.    The  width  is  3  feet. 
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The  hall  chairs  represented  herewith  are  good  selling  patterns  and  are  marketed 
from  $8.25,  in  oak,  up  to  $10  in  other  woods. 
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CANADA'S  1915  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  total  wheat  crop  of  1915  was  3*76,303,600  bushels,  of  which  95  per  cent  or 
358,281,000  bushels  proved  to  be  of  merchantable  quality. 

The  quantity  of  this  wheat  remaining  in  farmers'  hands  on  March  31,  1916,  is 
estimated  at  86,854,000  bushels,  being  23  per  cent  of  the  total  yield,  as  compared 
with  12J  per  cent  last  year,  and  is  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  total  stocks  of  wheat  Wnd  wheat  flour  in  store  in  Canada  on  March  31,  1916, 
was,  with  flour  expressed  in  terms  of  wheat,  about  196,000,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  80,000,000  bushels  on  February  8,  1915.  Of  this  86,500,000  was  in  elevators, 
flour  mills  and  winter  storage  vessels,  87,000,000  in  farmers'  hands,  and  22,500,000 
in  course  of  rail  transit. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  29,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol     101/.  105/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,   103/.  106/6 

London   104/.  107/. 

Glasgow  <    104/. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   94/.  98/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    94/.  98/. 

London                                                                 ...  95/.  98/. 

Glasgow      96/.  98/. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/.  90/. 

London   -  - 

Glasgow    '   -  -  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   94/.  98/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   94/.  98/. 

London   92/.  96/. 

Glasgow  


Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  April  1,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  Calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine   

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  .i      m 

Pork  .«  1 1   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  i 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon     n 

Beef   „ 

Hams    .1 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   i, 

Margarine   „ 

Cheese   ,, 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums    

ii    cream  , 

.1    condensed  „     H 

preserved,  other  kinds . 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 


Poultry. 
Game  . 


Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats.     „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


185 


70,513 
(J7,<>50 
2,987 

17,0G0 


147,669 
1,604 
35,92^ 
2,086 

2.442 
38,090 


73,468 
34,236 
40,771 

761 
37,566 
69* 
137,401 
16,604 
491 

5,140 
43,550 


1,365,100 
128,300 
98,000 
363, 100 
16,280 
13,430 
600,500 


91,076 
3,379 


1916. 
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ELECTRIC  CRANES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Copies  of  tender  forms  issued  by  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  for 
two  fifty-ton  electric  overhead  travelling  cranes  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town.  If  Canadian  firms  are 
in  a  position  to  tender  for  these  electric  cranes  and  will  cable  particulars  to  Mr.  Egan, 
stating  commission,  this  information  will  be  submitted  to  South  African 
agents  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Railway  Department  and  will  be  able  to  tender 
in  time  from  their  offices  in  South  Africa.  Tenders  close  at  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways Headquarters  Offices,  Johannesburg,  not  later  than  noon  on  Monday,  the  15th 
of  May,  1916.  Tender  forms  and  specifications  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  at  the  Department  of.  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-1110.) 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  FOR  1917. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  in  London,  inclosing  the  following  announcement  with 
reference  to  the  next  British  Industries  Fair: — 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  now  decided  to  hold  the  British  Industries  Fair  in 
London  next  year  (1917)  from  Monday,  February  26,  to  Friday,  March  9,  inclusive. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  Fair  and  the  building  in  which  it  is  to  be  held  will 
be  announced  in  due  course. 

Having  regard  to  the  satisfactory  results  achieved  by  the  two  British  Industries 
Fairs  already  held,  the  Board  of  Trade  propose  to  organize  the  1917  Fair  on  similar 
lines;  participation  in  the  Fair  will  again,  therefore,  be  confined  to  manufacturers, 
and  admission,  which  will  be  by  invitation  of  the  Board,  will  be  restricted  to  whole- 
sale buyers. 

(An  account  of  the  second  British  Industries  Fair,  held  from  the  21st  of  February 
to  the  3rd  of  March  this  current  year,  was  published  in  a  report  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  635,  page  665.) 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Postmaster-General's 
Department,  Adelaide,  and  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane.  These  tender  forms, 
etc.,  when  received  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the 
requirements  are  outlined  thus : — 

postmaster-general's  department. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  S.A.,  are  as 
follows : — 


Schedule.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

421.  May  10,  1916. —      15  telephone  silence  cabinets  for  indoor  use. 

421.  May  10,  1916. —      25  telephone  silence  cabinets  for  outdoor  use. 

420.  May  17,  1916. —     500  letter-box  fronts,  with  locks  and  (3)  keys  for  each. 

417.  May  24,  1916. — 17,600  wooden  crossarms,  as  specified. 


No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Adelaide,  S.A.,  in  time  for  the  submis- 
sion of  tenders  closing  on  May  10,  17  and  24,  1916,  which — in  each  instance — will 
necessitate  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  repre- 
sentatives or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 
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QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indent  was  recently  despatched  by  the  Queensland  Government 
Kailways,  Brisbane,  to  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  410  The 
Strand,  London,  England: — 


Estimated 

Cost. 

f 

s. 

d. 

1 

oaf    tlirV^A    0,PnoT,QtA*'    t-Af       0  f|fl    lr  1  1     TXT  O  TT    r»Ct  TiQ  T*l  t  "XT' 

3  800 

A 

u 

0 

2 

ppntvifiical    nnTKii^a     niritV*    mrttfiro    r>  ayyi  nl  a|  a 

500 

A 

u 

0 

2 

wq  tor    tnV>A   V% f~i 1 1  arc;    +r\    oimnlv    tnrhn    catipt*?!  1*av 

4  000 

U 

0 

1 

/>AQ  1      A  v»           n  oVi      VlOT~ir11lY"IO*     Tfcl-Q  Tit"  ct  AO  m      (~\  T* '  TTAn 

2  800 

u 

A 

u 

1 

tJlCCLI  ltali y    U.iJ.Vtill    LWU   oLdgc;    111 LcI  ^AJUICCI    dill    i^wlll^JL  coiSUI  ,  •     .  • 

1  500 

J 1 
1 1 

A 
U 

1 

G\x/i  tf*Vi V» C\a  t*c\     iTlclriiimPTitc    a  +  n 

600 

A 

u 

A 

u 

I 

nnp  nnnH    ttt-Vi aaI   lo tho     mrxtrvp  rlriifATi 

1  800 

u 

A 
U 

■fxxfn   tfiVklp   ^fi-ir»r>h   hnrino-  mill     Vktlt    nr iirPn 

830 

u 

A 
U 

TlTTvfllA     TYl  1  11  1  Tl  f>*    IT)  o  f»  Vl  1  YJ  A      mntni*  rlTM"\TPTl 
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A 
V 

1 

"nl Pin  TYiillinp^  tyvspViitip     riplt  Hrivpn 

300 

u 

A 
U 

1 

QlnrtiYic  m o  r»Vi i n a     V^aIt  rlviATAT) 

200 

0 

0 

i 

220 

A 

u 

A 
U 

] 
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400 

A 

u 

A 
U 

I 

one  4'  2r/  r&dios  lii^h  speed,  motoi*  driven^  x*£t d boring* 

350 

A 
U 

A 
U 

1 1  c  Vi  t-    rl  vi  1 1  i  ti  i**    v~v>  ci  r  •  n  i  vi  a     iIiaIt  rlY'i"\7PTi 

45 

A 

u 

A 
U 

\ 
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50 

0 

0 

1 

145 

0 

A 
U 

12-inclr  surf  ctcinjj  find  screws-cutting"  lfttlie,  motor  driven. 

400 

o 

Q 

Grridley  siutomEitic  turret  Ictthey  2^  lj£ir  size,  motor  driven. 

500 

A 

u 

A 
U 
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Q 

1 
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A 

u 
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A 

u 

x 
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A 

u 
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A 
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U 
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0 

0 

1 
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A 

0 

2 

A.ome  ,f  root  blower,  motor  driven,  complete  'for  fifty  fires. 
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A 

0 

3 
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u 

A 

u 
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u 
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X 
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u 
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90 

0 

0 
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60 

0 

0 

1 

chain  mortising  machine,  with  chain  and  grinding  attach- 

70 

0 

0 

1 

250 

0 

0 

1 

moulding  machine,  4  head  capacity,  18"  x  16"  motor  driven. 

375 

0 

0 

1 

horizontal  square  chisel  mortiser,  18"  x  18"  timber  with  bor- 

325 

0 

0 

1 

heavy  rip-saw,  colonial  type  bench,  6'  x  3'  9",  maximum, 

150 

0 

0 

1 

60 

0 

0 

1 

wood-working  machine  with  cutters,  motor  driven  

400 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

3 

640 

0 

0 

£26,850 

0 

0 
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THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BUDGET. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has  forwarded  the  Depart- 
ment an  extract  from  the  Morning  Post  with  reference  to  the  new  budget  introduced 
into  Parliament  April  4.  Unlike  its  predecessor  it  proposes  taxation  mainly  of 
domestic  interest,  while  no  new  articles  have  been  subjected  to  import  duties.  This 
legislation  has  yet  to  be  approved  by  Parliament,  but  in  the  meantime  comes  into 
effect  from  April  5  as  regards  custom  and  excise  duties.  The  following  information  is 
taken  from  the  extract  referred  to  above : — 

Customs  a^d  Excise. 

Existing  Duties.    Proposed  Duties. 


Customs — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

"  .    kiln  dried,  roasted,  or  ground 

 per  lb. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

"     and  chicory,  etc.,  mixed..  .. 

.  .    .  .per  lb. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

19 

10 

1 

19 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Sugar,  exceeding     98     degrees  of 

polarisation. 

per  cwt. 

0 

9 

4 

0 

14 

0 

of  other  polarisations,  molasses,  glucose, 
and  saccharin,  corresponding  increases  in  duty. 


Excise — 

Chicory,  home  grown  per  cwt.       0188  1186 

Sugac,  exceeding  98    degrees  of  polarisation... 

per  cwt.        0    7    0  0  11  8 

"     of  other  polarisations,    molasses,  glucose, 
and  saccharin,  corresponding  increases  in  duty. 


ENTERTAINMENTS . 


A  duty  on  admission  to  entertainments  at  the  following  rates: — 

s.  d. 

"Where  the  payment  does  not  exceed  2d   0  0J 

"  "         exceeds  2d.  but  does  not  exceed  6d   0  1 

6d.        "  "       2s.  6d   0  2 

"  2s.  6d.        "  "5s   0  3 

"  5s.  "  "       7s.  6d   0  6 

"  7s.  6d.        "  "     12s.  6d   1  0 

"  12s.  6d.,  Is.  for  the  first  12s.  6d.  and  Is.  for 
every  10s.  or  part  of  10s.  over  12s.  6d. 


MATCHES. 


A  customs  duty  of  3s.  6d.  for  every  10,000  matches.  An  excise  duty  of  3s.  4d. 
for  every  10,000  matches. 


TABLE  WATERS. 


Excise  duties  of  4d.  a  gallon  on  table  waters  containing  sugar,  or  fermented, 
and  of  8d.  a  gallon  on  other  table  waters. 


CIDER  AND  PERRY. 


An  excise  duty  of  4d.  a  gallon. 
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MOTOR  CAR  LICENSE  DUTY. 

Present  Duty.    Proposed  Duty. 


Horse-power —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Not  exceeding  6*   2  2  0  "4    4  0 

Exceeding    6  J  and  not  exceeding  12   3  3  0  6    6  0 

12          "               "   ,       16   "  4  4  0  8     8  0 

16          "               "           26    6  6  0  18  18  0 

26          "               "          33   8  8  0  25     4  0 

33          "               "          40   10  10  0  31  10  0 

40          "               "           60   21  0  0  €3     0  0 

60          "               "    42  0  0  126     0  0 


MOTOR  CYCLES. 

Present  duty,  £1  on  all  cycles. 

Proposed  duty,  not  exceeding  4  horse-power,  £2  2s.  Exceeding  4  'horse-power, 
three-quarters  of  the  duty  payable  in  the  case  of  a  motor-car  of  like  power. 

The  new  duties  to  have  effect  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  Where  the  existing  duty  has  already  been  paid  no  further  duty  need  be  paid  for 
the  current  calendar  year  unless  the  car  or  cycle  is  used  after  June  30  (or  in  the 
case  of  cars  or  cycles  not  exceeding  16-horse-power,  August  15).  In  the  case  of 
cars  and  cycles,  the  use  of  which  is  continued  after  those  dates,  a  supplementary 
license  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  issued  on  payments  of  three-quarters  of 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  rates  of  duty. 

RAILWAY  FARE  DUTY. 


In  respect  of  all  journeys  wholly  or  partly  by  rail  commencing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  ending  in  the  British  Islands: — 

On  all  single  fares  exceeding  9d.  and  not  exceeding  Is   Id. 

On  all  single  fares  exceeding    Is.,    and    all]      ■_    .  .....  „ 

fares  (single  or  return)  exceeding  Is  6d.  \    ld-  for  every  shilling  or  part  of  a  shilling. 

In  respect  of  all  journeys  wholly  or  partly  by  rail  commencing  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  ending  outside  the  British  Islands: — 

In  the  case  of  first-class  fares   4s. 

"  second-class  fares   3s. 

"  third-class  fares   2s. 


Inland  Kevenue. 

INCOME  TAX. 

(1)  Rates. 

Section  20  (3)  of  the  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915,  provided  that  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  income  tax  for  any  future  year  the  rate  of  income  tax  for  1915-16  was 
to  be  deemed  to  be  3s.  6d.  in  the  £. 

Under  the  budget  proposals  for  1916-17,  5s.  is  substituted  for  3s.  6d.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  and  extended  graduations,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
introduced,  the  rate  of  5s.  will  not  ultimately  be  paid  by  any  individual,  unless  his 
total  income  exceeds  £2,000  a  year,  or,  in  so  far  as  his  income  is  "  earned,"  unless 
his  total  income  exceeds  £2,500  a  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  existing  and  proposed  rates: — 

Rates  under  Sec.  20, 

Finance  (No.  2)  Proposed 
Act,  1915.  Rates. 


Rate  on  "Earned"    income,  where  total   earned  and  unearned 

income —  In  the  £.  In  the  £. 

Does  not  exceed  £500,  .   2  1|  2  3 

Exceeds    £   500  and  not  exceed  £1,000   2  1|  2  6 

1,000            *                  1,500   2  5|  3  0 

1,500           "                  2,000   2  9|  3  8 

2,000           "                  2,500   3  31  4  4 

2,500    3  6  5  0 

Rate  on  "Unearned"  income,  where  total  earned  and  unearned 
income — 

Does  not  exceed  £300   2  9f  3  0 

Exceeds    £   300  and  not  exceed  £   500   3  3|  3  6 

500           "                  1,000   3  6  4  JO 

1,000           "                  2,000   3  6  4  6 

2,000    3  6  5  0 


(2)  Extension  of  Belief  provided  by  Section  20  (2)  of  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915. 

Any  individual  whose  actual  income  for  1915-16  fell  short  by  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  income  on  which  he  paid  income  tax  was  entitled  to  partial  or  total  relief 
from  the  additional  duty  imposed  by  the  above  Act. 

It  is  now  proposed  for  1916-17  to  substitute  a  relief  under  which  an  individual 
so  circumstanced  will  be  entitled  to  repayment  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  so  much  of 
the  income  tax  paid  by  him  as  represents  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  tax 
actually  paid  by  him  and  the  amount  of  tax  which  would  have  been  paid  by  him  if 
he  had  been  assessed  on  his  actual  income  for  1916-17. 


(3)  Sailors  and  Soldiers. 

It  is  proposed  to  leave  unchanged  the  rates  of  income  tax  which  would  have 
been  payable  on  naval  and  military  pay  under  the  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915,  viz. : — - 

Rate  of  Income  Tax 
in  the  £  on 
Naval  and  Military  Pay. 
Where  total  income  does  not  exceed  £300  9d.  (and  pre-war  limit  of 


exemption  and  abatement)  — 

Exceeds  £   300  but  does  not  exceed  £1,000   2s.  ljd. 

1,000        "  "        1,500  .  .    .  .  2s.  5|d. 

1,500        "  "  .     2,000   2s.  9gd. 

2,000        "  "        2,500   3s.  3|d. 

2,500    3s.  6d. 


(4)  Belief  in  Bespect  of  Colonial  Income. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  and  without  prejudice  to  future  consideration  of  the 
relative  claims  of  the  exchequers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  dominions,  it  is 
proposed  to  allow  persons  who  can  prove  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  have  paid 
income  tax  for  1916-17  in  a  British  possession  to  claim  repayment  for  1916-17  of  the 
income  tax  chargeable  in  excess  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  £  under  the  present  budget  on  the 
income  affected,  or  where  the  rate  of  the  Dominion  income  tax  is  less  than  Is.  6d. 
in  the  £  to  claim  repayment  of  tax  at  that  rate. 

(5)  Collection  by  Instalments. 

In  the  case  of  taxpayers  to  whom  the  system  of  quarterly  instalments  applies, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  an  option  to  pay  weekly  by  means  of  income  tax  stamps  to  be 
affixed  to  cards. 
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EXCESS  TR0F1TS  DUTY. 

It  is  proposed  to  renew  the  charge  so  as  to  cover  accounting  periods  ended  on 
or  after  July  1,  1915,  the  date  fixed  by  the  last  Act,  and  to  increase  the  rate  from 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  in  respect  of  the  second  and  succeeding  years  of  charge- 
ability.  A  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  excess  mineral  rights  duty  is  pro- 
posed. 

It  is  also  proposed,  in  the  case  of  establishments  controlled  under  the  Munitions 
of  War  Act,  to  provide  for  any  adjustment  that  may  be  necessary  on  collection  of  the 
charge  so  as  to  obviate  a  double  payment  to  the  exchequer  in  respect  of  the  same 
period  by  the  same  concern. 

(Reference  to  the  last  English  budget  were  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  612, 
613,  and  616.) 


OPENINGS  FOR  TRADE  IN  ECUADOR. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  on  the  subect  of  Latin- American  trade,  the  following  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Guayaquil  with  regard  to 
possible  commercial  openings  in  Ecuador  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians.  The 
suggestions  as  to  trade  methods,  advertising,  packing,  etc.,  are  also  of  value  : — 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

The  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  is  well  established  in  Ecuador,  and  a  large 
variety  of  garments,  of  both  the  cheaper  and  better  grades,  for  men,  women  and 
children  are  kept  in  stock.  A  large  proportion  of  these  ready-made  goods,  especially 
for  women  and  children,  used  to  be  procured  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
so  that  there  is  an  opening  for  increased  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which 
.several  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  already  taking  advantage.  In  connection 
with  this  trade  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  climate  of  Ecuador  necessitates  heavy 
clothing  on  the  high  tablelands  of  the  Andes  and  light  tropical  clothing  on  the  low- 
lying  coast  district. 

CHEAP  JEWELLERY. 

In  Ecuador  there  is  a  large  sale  for  pendants  made  of  12-carat  gold,  with  the 
figures  of  saints  stamped  in  relief,  and  filled  in  with  shellac.  This  trade  has  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  German  manufacturers,  who  were  continually  devising  new 
designs  to  suit  the  fancy  and  requirements  of  their  customers;  it  is  not  confined  to 
Ecuador  alone,  and  it  might  be  of  interest  to  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to 
investigate  the  subject,  bearing  in  mind  that  orders  for  other  articles  of  cheap  jewel- 
lery would  doubtlessly  ensue. 

BENTWOOD  FURNITURE. 

There  is  a  good  market  and  a  constant  demand  for  bentwood  furniture — rooking 
chairs,  arm  chairs,  settees,  etc. — a  class  of  furniture  which  used  to  be  imported 
exclusively  from  Austria-Hungary.  This  opening  might  well  be  investigated  by 
British  manufacturers. 

CEMENT. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  cement  imported  into  Ecuador  used  to  come  from 
Germany.  The  demand  is  increasing  on  account  of  the  sanitation  work  which  is  in 
progress  in  Guayaquil,  and  also  on  account  of  the  new  municipal  building  ordin- 
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ance  which  requires  the  foundations  of  all  new  buildings  to  be  constructed  of  con- 
crete. It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  superior  quality  of  barrels  used.by  United 
Kingdom  exporters  greatly  reduces  the  percentage  of  loss  in  transit.  On  shipments 
of  cement  from  other  countries  the  percentage  of  loss,  through  employing  weak  and 
inferior  barrels,  often  reaches  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

HINTS  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  are  no  large  British  importing  firms  in 
Ecuador  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  that  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  firms  for  pushing  British  trade.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  German 
importing  firms  have  been  established  for  many  years  in  Ecuador,  and  these  employ 
native  travellers  who  make  periodical  trips  all  over  the  interior,  pushing  German 
goods  and  noting  any  new  openings  for  extending  trade. 

The  best  way  to  increase  British  trade  with  Ecuador  would  be  by  the  establish- 
ment of  British  importing  firms  at  Guayaquil,  preferably  branches  of  firms  already 
established  at  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  otherwise  by  appoint- 
ing local  representatives  or  commission  agents  of  allied  or  neutral  nationality. 

Regarding  local  representatives,  H.M.  Consul  believes  that  the  interests  of  a 
manufacturer  are  better  cared  for  when  entrusted  to  an  independent  commission 
agent  than  they  would  be  by  giving  an  agency  to  a  firm  which  deals  in  the  goods.  The 
u  live  "  commission  agent  is  constantly  vifciting  his  customers  and  looking  for  orders 
for  the  firms  he  represents,  whereas  a  merchant  is  satisfied  to  retail  the  goods  himself 
and  is  not  as  a  rule  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  same  class  of  goods  dealt  in  by 
hife  competitors.  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  on  either  side,  but  in  H.M. 
Consul's  opinion,  the  employment  of  a  good  local  commission  agent  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  building  up  new  trade  in  Ecuador. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  give  a  commission  agent  a  fixed  territory  and  to  allow 
him  a  confidential  commission  on  all  orders  accepted  by  the  principal,  whether  the 
orders  are  received  through  the  agent  or  direct  from  the  buyer.  It  is  the  usual 
custom  for  the  agent  to  send  orders  in  the  name  of  the  buyer  (not  in  his  own  name), 
and  the  goods  are  invoiced  direct  to  the  buyer.  The  bills  of  lading,  invoices  and 
other  documents  are  forwarded  to  the  buyer  through  a  bank  with  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  at  sight,  or  at  the  number  of  day9  previously  agreed  upon  when  the  order  is 
accepted.  These  bills  of  exchange  are  always  drawn  in  sterling.  Until  the  bill  has 
been  accepted  the  bank  does  not  deliver  the  documents  covering  the  shipment,  nor  can 
the  buyer  dispose  of  the  goods. 

By  taking  ordinary  precautions  this  class  of  trading  is  generally  satisfactory, 
and  if  the  business  is  done  through  a  reliable  commission  agent  the  solvency  and 
good  faith  of  the  buyer  can  generally  be  ascertained.  A  responsible  commission 
agent  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  wait  for  his  commission  until  after  the  goods  had 
actually  been  paid  for.  It  would  be  advisable  for  United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  extend  their  trade  with  Ecuador  to  send  out  a  responsible  representative 
to  look  over  the  field,  and,  if  satisfied,  he  could  make  final  arrangements  with  some 
local  firm  or  commission  agent. 

CATALOGUES. 

An  important  matter  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  catalogues.  These  should  be  printed  in  Spanish  and  distributed 
amongst  all  possible  buyers.  To  wait  until  an  order  has  been  received  before  send- 
ing out  a  catalogue  is  poor  business.  Advertising  pays,  and  one  of  the  best  advertise- 
ments is  a  well-arranged  catalogue — provided  it  gets  into  the  right  hands.  When- 
ever possible,  prices'  should  be  given  as  a  basis  on  which  buyers  can  work,  the  cata- 
logue prices  being  subject  to  certain  discounts  which  should  be  sent  periodically  to 
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catalogue  holders.  These  discount  sheets  also  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
name  of  a  firm  continually  before  the  notice  of  possible  buyers.  It  is  also  a  good 
practice  to  include  in  the  catalogue  tables  of  equivalents  and  other  general  informa- 
tion, feo  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  work  of  reference. 

In  this  connection  II.M.  Consul  states  that  he  has  received  some  catalogues  from 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  that  leave  little  to  be  desired  except  the  fact  that 
no  prices  are  given.  Buyers  in  Ecuador  quite  understand  that  prices  quoted, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  are  subject  to  fluctuation,  but  they  want  some  general 
basis  to  go  upon.  If  they  have  to  write  and  ask  for  prices  it  means  a  loss  of  about 
two  months  before  a  reply  can  be  received., 

ADVERTISING. 

This  means  of  increasing  trade  is  still  in  its  infancy  and,  as  regards  Ecuador, 
offers  a  large  field  for  development.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  should  endeavour 
to  assist  their  representatives  in  Ecuador  and,  although  in  many  oaees  local  adver- 
tising is  done  by  agents  for  their  own  account,  it  would  doubtlessly  be  to  the  advant- 
age of  principals  to  pay  half  the  advertising  expenses  during  the  first  year. 

In  certain  lines  where  the  demand  is  limited,  such  as  river  steamers,  fire  engines 
and  appliances,  canvas  hose,  etc.,  one  of  the  best  advertisements  would  be  some 
useful  desk  accessory,  such  as  a  paper  weight,  perpetual  calendar  (in  Spanish)  or 
paper  knife  with 'the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  goods  he  supplies.  A  limited 
number  of  such  advertisements  judiciously  distributed  amongst  possible  buyers  would 
be  a-  perpetual  reminder  and  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away  so  long  as  it  was  of  some 
practical  use. 

PACKING. 

On  this  subject  so  much  has  been  written  that  there  is  little  to  add.  With  few 
exceptions  United  Kingdom  exporters  are  the  best  packers  in  the  world,  and  on  long 
voyages,  even  where  merchandise  has  to  be  rehandled  several  times,  claims  on 
account  of  bad  packing  are  comparatively  few.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to 
keep  the  size  and  weight  of  packages  strictly  within  the  limits  given  on  the  order. 
Transportation  facilities  in  Ecuador  are  still  primitive,  the  only  railways  at  present 
in  operation"  being  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  Manta  to  Ste.  x\na  and  the  Machala 
Railway  from  Juerto  Bolivar  to  Pasaje. 

MARKING  BRITISH  GOODS. 

United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  strongly  recommended  to  identify  their 
goods  by  marking  them  "  Made  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,"  a&  the  case  may 
be.  The  marking  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  mark  from  being  removed  or  changed.  Foreign  countries  have  yet  to  learn  that 
many  articles  previously  purchased  from  Germany  were  really  of  British  manufac- 
ture. British  firms  in  the  past  have  often  been  satisfied  to  manufacture  goods  and 
allow  other  countries  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  them  in  foreign  markets. 
Should  an  occasion  arise  where  foreign  buyers  object  to  the  marking  on  British- 
made  goods,  a  full  investigation  should  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  cause 
of  the  objection. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner,  stationed  at  Leeds,  has  forwarded  to 
the  department  the  following  reports  on  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  at  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  on  April  5,  at  Glasgow  on  April  7,  and  at  Liverpool  on  April  8. 
This  information  will  supplement  that  contained  in  the  monthly  summary  report  of 
Mr.  Smith,  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

APPLE  AUCTION  SALES  REPORT. 

The  ss.  Durango  reached  Liverpool  with  13,306  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  on 
March  27,  but  congestion  at  the  docks  and  a  dock  labour  strike  delayed  her  discharge, 
so  that  the  apples  were  not  offered  for  sale  until  April  5,  9  days  after  arrival.  The 
apples  are  reported  as  faulty,  practically  all  lots  showing  waste  on  opening  at  the 
quay,  while  the  samples  exhibited  at  the  commercial  sale  room,  during  the  auctions, 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  Considerable  bronzing  was  also  in  evidence.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  delay  in  discharging  had  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  apples. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of,  April  5.  Nova  Scotians,  ex  ss.  Durango:  Starks,  ones,  slack, 
some  wasty,  14s.  6d.  to  15s. ;  threes,  13s.  6d.  to  13s.  9d.,  slack,  lis.  to  12s.  9d. ;  co-oper- 
ative threes,  slack,  8s.  6d.  to  lis.  3d.;  Baldwins,  many  bronzed,  ones,  14s.  to  15s.  3d., 
slacks,  10s.  to  13s. ;  two,  14s.  to  15s.,  slack,  12s.  3d.  to  13s.  6d.,  threes,  9s.  3d.  to  lis.  3d., 
slacks,  8s.  to  10s.  3d.;  co-operative  threes,  13s.  to  14s.  9d.,  slacks,  10s.  to  13s.  6d. ; 
Bens,  ones,  16s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.,  twos,  13s.  to  15s.  6d. ;  threes,  lis.  to  lis.  6d.,  slack, 
8s.  3d.  to  10s. ;  co-operative  threes,  13s.  3d.  to  15s. ;  Fallawaters,  ones,  20s.  to  25s.,  best 
lot,  26s.;  threes,  15s.,  slack,  13s.;  co-operative  threes,  17s.  3d.,  slack,  15e.  6d.;'  Non- 
pareils, ones,  19s.  to  19s.  6d.,  slack,  16s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.;  twos,  17s.  6d.,  slack,  16s.  to 
16s.  3d.;  threes,  12s.  9d.  to  13s.  6d.,  slack,  lis.  9d.;  large  threes,  14s.  9d.,  slack,  13s. 
Virginia  Albemarles,  34s.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.,  slack,  30s.  6d.  to  34s.  New  York  apples, 
generally  good,  Baldwins,  32s.  to  33s.,  poorer  lots,  25s.  to  27s.  Bens,  ones,  26s.,  twos, 
24s.  to  25s.  6d.  Golden  Russets,  25s.  6d.,  slack,  24s.  Maine  apples,  Baldwins,  ones, 
30s.  to  34s.,  poorer  lots,  28s.  to  28s.  6d.  Bens,  ones,  23s.  to  24s.,  twos,  21s.  6d.  to  22s. 
6d.  Canadian  apples,  ex  ss.  Pretorian,  Baldwins,  ones,  slack,  15s.  9d.  to  16s.,  twos, 
slack,  14s.  to  14s.  9d.,  threes,  slack,  8s.  6d.  Starks,  ones,  slack,  16s.  6d. ;  Bens,  ones, 
slack,  lis.  9d.  to  14s.,  twos,  slack,  13s.  6d.  Goldes  Eussets,  ones,  18s.  9d.,  twos,  15s., 
threes,  10s.  (These  russets  were  all  slack  and  wasty,  as  the  price  sufficiently  denote.) 
Canadians  ex  ss.  Irishman:  Bens,  bronzed  and  wasty,  ones,  24s.  to  24s.  6d.,  slack, 
14s.  to  15s.,  twos,  22s.  6d.  to  23s.,  poorest  lots,  13s.  3d.  to  13s.  9d.,  threes,  18s. ;  Starks, 
ones,  wasty,  17s.  3d.;  Baldwins,  ones,  bronzed,  wasty,  18s.,  twos,  16.  Calif ronia  New- 
towns,  4|  tier,  10s.  to  lis.,  3J  tier,  8s.  6d.  Oregon  Newtowns,  extra  fancy,  112-113, 
12s.  to  14s.  3d.,  125,  13s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d.;  138,  14s.  to  15s.;  150,  14s.  6d.  to  15s.  6.;  163, 
14s.  to  14s.  6d.;  175-188,  14s.;  200-225,  13s. 

Glasgow:  sale  of,  April  5.  A  few  Ontario  apples  only,  ex  ss.  British  Monarch, 
were  on  offer.  Prices:  Coopers'  Market,  ones,  25s.,  twos,  20s.  6d.,  threes,  17s.  6d. ; 
Ganos,  ones,  24s.  6d.,  twos,  20s.;  Baldwins,  ones,  23s.  6d.,  twos,  21s.,  threes,  17s.; 
Manns,  ones,  2i3s.  6d.,  twos,  19s.  6d.,  threes,  15s.  6d. ;  Bens,  ones,  18s.,  twos  15s.  to  16s. 
6d.,  threes,  14s.  to  14s.  6d.  Virginia  Albemarles,  30s.  to  33s.,  best  lots,  35s.  36d.,  twos, 
25s.  to  28s.  Bens,  ones,  16s.  to  18s.  6d.,  twos,  13s.  6d.  New  York  Newtowns,  barrels, 
28s.  Oregon  Newtowns,  extra  fancy,  125-163,  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  California  Newtowns, 
4  tier,  7s.  to  7s.  3d.,  4^  tier,  6s.  3d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  Washington  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  138 
to  188,  1,033  to  lis.  6d. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  April  7.  No  Canadians  on  offer.  American  Winesaps,  26s.  to 
27s.;  Roxbury  Russets,  25s.  to  27s.  6d. ;  Baldwins,  23s.  to  24s.;  Ben  Davis,  bronzed 
and  wasty,  13s.  to  15s. ;  Albemarles,  best  lots,  30s.,  average,  22s.  to  25s. ;  Oregon  New- 
towns,  125  to  163,  H3s.  6d. 
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Liverpool:  Sale  of  April  8.  More  Nova  Scotians  ex  ss.  Durango  were  offered 
to-day,  many  in  very  poor  condition,  especially  Baldwins  and  Starks.  Prices:  Nova 
Scotians  ex  ss.  Durango:  Baldwins,  ones,  14s.,  slack,  10s.  to  12s.  9d.,  twos,  14s.  to 
14s.  9d.,  slack,  13s.  6d.,  co-operative  threes,  12s.,  slack,  7s.  6d.  to  9s.  3d.,  threes,  8s.  6d. 
to  9s.  6d.,  slack,  7s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d. ;  Bens,  ones,  15s.,  co-operative  threes,  10s.  to  12s., 
slack,  10s.  6d.,  threes,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  9d.,  slack,  9s.  6d. ;  Golden  Russets,  ones,  slack, 
20s.  6d.  to  22s.,  twos,  slack,  22s.  6d.,  co-operative  threes,  slack,  15s.  6d.  to  17s.,  threes, 
slack,  13s.  to  15s. ;  Nonpareils,  threes,  slack,  9s.  3d.  to  10s. ;  Fallawaters,  ones,  18s.  3d. 
to  21s.  6d.,  slack,  14s.  to  16s.,  twos,  slack,  14s.  9d.,  co-operative  threes,  slack,  13s.  9d., 
threes,  slack,  12s.  3d.  to  12s.  9d. ;  Starks,  ones,  slacks,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.,  twos,  12s.  3d., 
slack,  8s.  to  10s.,  co-operative  threes,  lis.  to  lis.  6d.,  slacks,  7s.  6d.  to  9s.,  threes,  slack, 
6s.  9d.  to  7s.;  Virginia  Albemarles,  32s.,  slack,  30s.  to  31s.;  Oregon  Newtowns,  10s.  6d. 
to  12s. ;  California  Newtowns,  9s.  9d. ;  Washington  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  lis.  6d. 
to  12s.  6d.,  fancy,  lis.  bid. 

CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  April  14,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  continued  quiet,  with  the  same  prices  in  evi- 
dence.   Codfish  is  quoted  at  8c,  haddock  at  8c,  and  hake  at  6  cents  per  pound. 
The  importations  during  the  week  have  been  as  follows : — 
April  13,  ss.  San  Jose,  492  drums. 

CODFISH  IN  OASES. 

There  are  no  changes  to  report  in  connection  with  this  commodity.  The 
moderate  demand  which  was  in  evidence  during  the  previous  weeks  still  prevails,  with 
a  better  inquiry.  Higher  prices  can  also  be  expected.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at 
$13  and  cod  from  United  States  or  Canada  at  $10.50  to  $11.75  according  to  grade. 

The  following  are  the  importations: — 

April  10,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  110  cases  from  United  States. 
"     10,  "    Chalmotto,  500  cases  from  United  States. 
"     10,  "    Monterey,  75  cases  from  United  States. 
"     11,   "    Saratoga,  200  cases  from  United  States. 
13,  "    San  Jose,  1,049  cases  from  United  States. 

HERRINGS. 

The  active  demand  for  bloaters  has  not  fallen  off,  while  the  same  price  of  $1.40  is 
being  quoted. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

A  very  slack  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  Gouda  cheese  during  the  week,  but 
the  holders  sustain  their  prices  and  quote  at  30  to  39  cents  per  pound. 
The  importation  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows: — 
April  10,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  615  cases  from  New  York. 
"     13   "    Tonadoros,  50  cases  from  New  York. 

POTATOES. 

Importations  have  been  as  follows : — 

April    7,  ss.  Voratyr,  2,054  bags  from  Baltimore. 

"     10,   "    Morro  Castle,  7,876  bags  from  New  York. 
"     13,   "    San  Jose,  12,763  bags  from  Boston. 

The  market  continues  without  stock  of  barrels.    During  the  week  an  active 
demand  has  prevailed  for  bags  but,  as  the  arrivals  are  rather  heavy  the  prices  declined. 
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Potatoes  are  quoted  at  ~%\  cents  per  pound  for  American  potatoes  and  2=§  cents  for 
potatoes  from  Europe. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s.,  \  per  cent  premium.    London,  s/d  at  $4.78  per  £. 

BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  a  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621,  624,  626,  631,  633,  634  and  638.  Further  amendments 
and  additions  to  Lhis  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade:— 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations :— 

Gum  tragacanth; 
Silica  bricks. 

2.  That  the  heading  "  Silk,  Shantung,  in  the  piece  n  in  the  list  of  goods  the  expor- 
tation of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted. 

3.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates: — 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. : — 

Guaiacol  and  guaiacol  carbonate; 

Senna  leaves  and  pods; 

Stramonium  leaves  and  seeds; 
Hypodermic  syringes; 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures,  the  following: — 

Broad  silks  of  all  kinds,  whether  all  silk  or  of  silk  mixed  with  other  yarns 
(except  with  artificial  silk  yarn  or  metal  threads),  in  the  grey  or 
discharged,  undyed,  dyed  or  printed,  but  unweighted; 
Schappe  and  spun  yarns; 
Shantung  silk; 
Silk,  raw  or  thrown; 
Silk  waste. 

4.  That  the  heading  "  Gums,  resins,  balsams,  and  resinous  substances  of  all  kinds, 
except  such  as  contain  caoutchouc  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading: — 

Gums,  resins,  balsams  and  resinous  substances  of  all  kinds,  except  such  as 
contain  .caoutchouc,  and  except  gum  tragacanth. 

5.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Leather,  varnished,  japanned  or  enamelled; 
Leather  waste; 
Linen  thread; 
Rock  crystal; 

Spices,  all  kinds  of,  other  than  pepper,  but  including  pimento; 
Starch,  including  dextrine,  farina  and  potato  flour. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

Note. — "  Not  otherwise  enumerated  "  appears  as  n.o.e. ;  "  other  kinds  "  as  o.k. ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the 
Dominion"  as  a.  &  m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Articles. 


Springs  (other  than  spiral  spring*)  in  the  rough,  not  bored,  japanned, 
painted,  or  lined,  declared  for  the  manufacture  of  side-cars  in 

New  Zealand    

Carriage  materials,  viz  : — 

Spring  inserts  (for  lubricating  leaf  springs  of  carriages,  motor- 
vehicles,  etc. )  

Educational  apparatus,  etc.,  viz  : — 

Rubber  stamps  of  the  human  body. .....  ,  

Machinery,  woollen-mill,  viz  :  — 

Jacquard  card  hand-punching  machine  (for  punching  cards  to 

form  pattern  for  machine-knitted  hosiery)  

Motor- vehicles,  cycles,  and  motor-cycles,  accessories  for- 

*The  following  articles  will  be  classed  as  parts  of  motor-vehicles, 
etc.,  even  when  imported  separately,  viz  : — bells  for  cycles 
or  motor-cycles,  dress  guards  and  gear-cases,  inflators 
(hand,  foot  or  power)  and  connections  for  same,  lamp- 
brackets,  luggage-grids  for  motor-cars,  parcel-carriers  suit- 
able only  for  cycles  or  motor-cycles,  pump  clips,  saddles 
and  saddle  pads  or  covers  for  cycles  or  motor-cycles,  sirens 
and  horns  and  bulbs  for  same,  toe-clips  for  cycles,  tool- 
bags  or  tool-boxes  or  kits,  and  tool-rolls  specially  suited  for 
cycles,  including  oil-can  and  brushes  contained  therein. 
(Note— Free  tools  may  be  separately  classified),  watch- 
holders. 

*The  following  articles  will,  only  when  accompanying  the 
motor- vehicle,  etc.,  to  which  they  belong,  be  classed  as 
parts  of  same  (when  imported  separately  they  will  be 
classed  under  appropriate  tariff  headings),  viz  :  cigar- 
cutters,  cyclometers  and  speedometers  and  recorders  and 
taximeters,  electric  batteries  and  switch-boards,  flower- 
vases,  funnels  for  motor-cars  and  motor-cycles,  handle-bar 
baskets  for  cycles,  lamps  and  lamp-covers  and  gas-gener- 
ators, lubricators,  mascots,  mirrors,  reflectors,  spiral 
springs,  toilet  requisites  when  fitted  into  the  upholstery 
of  the  car-body,  watches  and  clocks. 

Wax,  mixed,  being  partially  manufactured  floor-/ As  fl°or/P°]!sh 

polish  or  boot-polish.  1  or  boot-P°llsh 

11  I,  or  wax. 


Tariff  Item 


482 

432 
441 

165 


110 

236 
233 


Rate  of  Import  Duty. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

15  %  ad  val. 


30  %  ad  val 
30    ,,  „ 

Id.  per  lb. 
whichever 
rateis  higher 


On  goods  the 
produce  or 

manufacture 

of  any  part  of 
the  British 

Dominions. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

5  %  ad  val. 


20  %  ad  val. 
20   „  „ 

Id.  per  lb. 

whichever 
rateis  higher 


*  Revised  decision. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DAIRY  UTENSILS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  importation  of  dairy  utensils  into  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  of  South 
Africa  has  been  decreasing  for  two  years.  The  quantity  for  1914  was  less  than  half 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  for  1915  the  returns  so  far  as  received  show  a  further 
decided  decrease.  The  sum  of  $30,000  would  cover  the  value  of  all  the  foreign  dairy 
implements  received  here  and  at  East  London,  the  two  ports  of  this  consular  district, 
for  the  year  just  closed. 

Of  these  imports  8  per  cent  are  from  the  United  States,  12  per  cent  from  Great 
Britain,  15  per  cent  from  Denmark,  about  50  per  cent  from  Sweden,  and  part  of  the 
balance  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. . 

Among  the  principal  cream  separators  imported  may  be  named  the  Alfa  Laval, 
Tubular,  Mafcsey  Harris,  Melotte,  Wolsey  Pedersen,  Baltic,  Cosmos,  Perfect,  and 
Vega.  These  retail  here  at  prices  varying  from  $14.50  to  $41.25  each.  The  figures 
represent  usually  two  profits  over  and  above  the  manufacturer's  cost  landed  here; 
the  first  profit,  that  of  the  wholesale  importer,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  second, 
that  of  the  retailer  or  agent,  averaging  15  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  prolonged  drought,  the  very  serious  slump  in  the 
prices  of  ostrich  feathers,  the  developments  of  the  war,  and  various  other  unfavour- 
able conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  trade  in  dairy  utensils  has  shown  such  a 
marked  decrease. 

It  is  probable  that  the  future  will  see  greater  activity  in  dairy-stock  production, 
more  serious  efforts  directed  to  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  generally  united 
efforts  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  considered  a  real  agricultural  country 
or  merely  a  casual  grazing  country.  The  adoption  of  a  progressive  agricultural 
policy  will  necessarily  mean  increased  trade  in  agricultural  implements,  including 
all  kinds  of  up-to-date  equipment  for  the  dairy. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  here.  Primarily  the  district  covers  a  large 
territory,  sparsely  settled  in  most  sections.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  total  of  225,000 
whites,  about  an  equal  number  of  coloured  or  mixed  races,  and  about  2|  times  as 
many  natives.  Neither  butter  nor  cheese  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  population. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

H.M.  Minister  for  Panama  and  Costa  Pica  has  forwarded  the  following  Memor- 
andum, in  which  he  has  recorded  observations  regarding  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Costa  Pica,  which  he  made  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Pepublic: — 

A  study  of  the  official  trade  records  of  Costa  Rica  shows  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  European  conflict  which  has  caused  a  heavy  decline  in  imports  into  the 
Pepublic.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  easy  credits  that  prevailed  before  the  war, 
which  gave  rise  to  purchases  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  market.  At  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  when  all  credits  were  stopped,  the  mercantile  houses  were  over- 
stocked and,  instead  of  continuing  to  import,  the  merchants  proceeded  to  liquidate 
their  surplus  stocks.  As  a  consequence,  the  value  of  imports  diminished  last  year 
by  approximately  £650,000,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  also  showed  a  decrease  of 
about  £120,000,  the  results  of  which  was  a  deficit  in  expenditure  over  revenue  of 
£27,000  in  1915.    To  meet  this  deficit  the  Government  borrowed  £500,000  at  6  per 
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cent  per  annum,  the  interest  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tax  on  bananas,  and  later,  another 
loan  of  £120,000  was  negotiated  with  local  banks;  and  also  by  advances  from  the  new 
Government  bank  with  its  paper  issue. 

Other  measures  adopted  to  raise  revenue  were:  an  increase  on  the  cost  of  stamp 
paper  and  revenue  stamps;  higher  death  duties;  taxes  on  native  beer,  theatre  tickets, 
and  manufactured  tobacco;  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  profit  of  money-lenders;  and 
the  compulsory  sale  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  below  the  ruling 
bank  rate  of  a  certain  percentage  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  "the  value  of  exports 
of  coffee  and  bullion ;  the  proceeds  of  these  drafts  were  to  be  used  to  meet  the  service 
of  the  foreign  debts. 

A  credit  was  obtained  from  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  and  the  Irving  National 
Bank,  both  of  New  York,  to  be  used  by  the  Government  to  protect  buyers  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  from  extortionate  bank  rates  for  foreign  exchange.  The 
operation  of  this  scheme  had  the  effect  of  altering  rates  for  foreign  exchange  from 
255  colones  per  100  gold  dollars  (U.S.A.)  to  212  per  100  gold  dollars  within  a  few 
weeks. 

In  1915,  imports  into  Costa  Rica  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Italy 
were  reduced  to  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  values,  France  26  per  cent,  and  Germany 
2  per  cent  ;  on  the  other  hand  imports  from  the  United  States  were  3  per  cent  above 
what  they  were  in  1914.  The  number  and  value  of  parcels  received  by  post  from 
Germany  in  1915  were  as  follows:  1st  quarter,  143  parcels  value  4,432  colones;  2nd 
quarter,  113  parcels  value  1,508  colones;  3rd  quarter,  96  parcels  value  1,954  colones; 
and  4th  quarter,  1  parcel  value  1  colon.  Articles  received  through  the  parcel  post 
from  Germany  comprised  patent  medicines,  perfumes,  essences,  toys,  etc.  One 
shopkeeper  at  San  Jose  was  the  recipient  of  approximately  one-half  of  the  total 
value. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  tendency  in  Costa  Rica  to  overtrade,  and  there  was 
extravagance  in  living.  This  ha«  all  been  remedied  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and 
both  the  merchants  and  farmers  are  now  on  a  much  firmer  footing  financially  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  This  change,  however,  has  temporarily  reduced 
the  Government  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about  40  per  cent  below  what  it  was  in  1913. 

•  Nearly  10,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  were  exported  during  1915.  An  unknown 
disease  developed  among  the  plants  in  the  Panama  banana  district  (Bocas  del  Toro) 
several  years  ago  and  spread  to  the  plantations  in  Costa  Rica.  In  spite  of  special 
studies  made  by  scientists  on  the  spot  an  antidote  has  not  been  discovered.  The 
disease  is  described  as  "  plant  tuberculosis."  The  roote  are  first  attacked  and  the 
stem  gradually  withers.  Large  tracts  of  cultivated  land  both  in  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  have  been  abandoned  and  it  has  only  been  possible  to  maintain  the  volume  of 
the  export  of  the  fruit  by  clearing  the  forests  and  planting  in  virgin  soil.  In  the 
opinion  of  high  employees  of  a  fruit  company  on  the  spot,  in  course  of  time  the 
banana  industry  in  Costa  Rica  will  lose  its  importance  through  this  disease,  and 
therefore  the  company  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  planting  of  cacao  as  a  substi- 
tute.— (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

ITALIAN  DEMAND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  POST  CARDS. 

Dealers  in  Naples  state  that  there  is  a  market  here  for  American  illustrated  post 
cards.  The  class  said  to  be  preferred  by  purchasers  is  the  one  with  characteristic 
American  heads  or  figures.  Cards  with  legends  or  inscriptions  are  not  as  saleable  as 
others  with  merely  designs,  because  the  reading  matter  is  not  understood  by  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Post  cards  were  formerly  purchased  in  France  and  Germany.  Italian  merchant- 
do  not  buy  very  large  supplies  at  a  time,  and  find  it  a  hardship  if  small  orders  are  not 
considered.  Letters  addressed  to  business  houses  in  southern  Italy  should  be  written 
preferably  in  the  Italian  language. 
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Naples  imported  6,648  pounds  of  illustrated  post  cards,  valued  at  $3,323,  in  1913, 
compared  with  398  pounds,  valued  at  $199,  in  1912. — (United  State's  Commerce 
Reports.) 

MARKETING    GOODS    IN  PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay,  with  a  population  of  only  800,000  (including  a  large  number  of  Indians 
whose  purchasing  power  is  practically  negligible),  offers  in  nearly  all  lines  a  rather 
limited  market.  The  question  of  the  introduction  of  goods  into  this  field  by  American 
exporters  presents  for  this  reason  no  little  difficulty. 

The  fact  that  Asuncion,  the  distributing  centre  of  the  Republic,  is  1,100  miles 
inland  from  the  nearest  city  to  which  a  travelling  salesman  would  usually  go  (Buenos 
Aires)  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  presenting  goods  here  in  this  manner.  A 
special  trip  consuming  from  10  to  15  days  is  necessary  for  even  a  superficial  convass 
and  study  of  this  market.  There  are  few  lines  for  which  the  present  demand  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  time  and  money  that  would  be  expended  in  sending  a  travelling 
salesman,  although  this  is  admittedly  the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  method  of 
marketing  goods  in  Paraguay. 

The  two  methods  of  introduction  remaining  which  should  be  productive  of  the 
best  results  are  (a)  the  sending  of  letters  and  catalogues  direct  to  importers  here,  and 
(b)  local  representation. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  with  the  former  European  markets  not  now 
available  to  importers  here,  it  is  certain  that  goods  can  be  and  are  being  sold  by  cor- 
respondence and  catalogues.  If  this  method  is  to  be  pursued,  there  are  a  few  points, 
based  upon  criticisms  offered  by  importers  here,  which  should  be  given  attention. 

Both  correspondence  and  catalogues  should  naturally  be  in  Spanish.  Dealers 
here  feel  that  exporters  care  very  little  for  their  orders  when  they  bombard  them  with 
letters  and  trade  literature  in  a  language  unknown  to  them,  and  they  give  scant  atten- 
tion thereto.  Catalogues  for  importers  in  Paraguay  should  contain  in  minute  detail 
all  necessary  information  to  enable  the  importer  to  order  without  further  correspond- 
ence. Because  of  the  time  consumed  in  an  interchange  of  letters  between  here  and 
the  United  States,  prices,  terms,  and  discounts  should  be  given  in  the  first  catalogue 
or  letter  mailed.  "  Terms  and  prices  sent  on  request "  is  not  a  suitable  arrangement 
for  interesting  a  dealer  so  far  distant  from  American  markets. 

If  the  company  sending  catalogues  does  not  do  business  direct  with  importers, 
the  names  of  the  export  commission  houses  through  which  it  deals  should  be  supplied 
to  importers  here.  Many  Asuncion  importers  have  never  done  business  with  Ameri- 
can firms  and  are  not  informed  as  to  export  commission  houses  in  the  United  States. 
An  example  of  this  came  recently  to  the  attention  of  this  consulate.  A  dealer  ordered 
a  number  of  electrical  novelties  from  a  company  whose  catalogue  he  had  received. 
He  received  an  answer  asking  him  to  send  the  name  of  the  export  commission  through 
which  he  preferred  to  have  goods  forwarded.  A  matter  of  three  months  or  more  wa3 
lost  in  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Introducing  and  marketing  goods  through  representatives  located  here  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  method.  However,  to  insure  success  through  this  medium  there 
are  some  points  to  be  considered.  First,  the  selection  of  the  representative.  This  is 
difficult  in  many  cases.  It  is  not  easy  for  exporters  in  the  United  States  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  local  firms  or  persons,  yet  the  representative  must  be  of  high  standing 
and  capable  of  energetic  salesmanship,  with  facilities  for  placing  the  goods  before  the 
import  houses  in  the  best  possible  manner.  By  far  the  best  arrangement  that  can  be 
made  is  where  the  representation  of  an  article  can  be  placed  with  a  large  firm  having 
a  well-established  trade,  which  is  not  already  representing  articles  of  the  same  kind 
for  other  manufacturers. 

It  is  not  enough  to  place  the  representation  in  suitable  hands ;  it  must  be  followed 
up.  Exporters  should  study  conditions  in  the  markets  in  which  their  goods  are  repre- 
sented and  should  co-operate  as  much  as  possible  with  their  representatives.  They 
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should  try  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  their  agent  so  far  as  such  a  thing  can  be 
done  by  correspondence.  Facilities  for  advertising  the  article  should  be  supplied  to 
the  agent,  or  advertising  should  be  arranged  for  with  some  one  else  who  understands 
it.  It  is  surprising  to  one  accustomed  to  the  extensive  advertising  of  American  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States  to  note  that  there  is  but  one  American  article  that  ia 
extensively  advertised  in  Paraguay. 

The  common  advertising  mediums  of  slides  in  motion-picture  theatres,  street 
railway  cards,  and  electric  flash  signs  are  as  yet  unknown  here.  As  many  of  the 
goods  to  be  marketed  from  the  United  States  are  novelties  and  as  practically  all  of 
them  have  novel  features  it  will  require  novel  methods  of  advertising  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  purchasers  here  to  them.  Another  fact  that  makes  advertising  essential 
for  the  introduction  of  American  goods  is  that  many  of  the  American  goods  are 
higher  priced  than  the  European  goods  of  the  same  kind  that  have  been  sold  on  thi? 
market.  Advertising  of  the  points  and  quality  which  warrant  the  purchaser  paying 
the  higher  price  will  be  necessary  in  a  market  such  as  this,  where  in  nearly  every  case 
the  rule  is  that  price  is  the  deciding  factor  in  a  sale.  Purchasers  here  are  beginning 
to  note  and  comment  favourably  on  the  quality  and  novel  features  found  in  some 
American  goods,  and  this  noting  and  commenting  should  be  stimulated. 

The  question  of  extending  credit  facilities  to  representatives  is  one  that  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  exporters  themselves.  When  relations  have  been  established  foi 
a  sufficient  time  for  the  exporter  to  judge  of  the  standing  and  integrity  of  the  repre- 
sentative it  may  prove  advantageous  to  either  extend  credit  to  him  or  to  facilitate  his 
extending  credit  to  his  customers. — (United  States  Consul  at  Asuncion.) 

CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  office  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  has  forwarded  an  extract 
from  the  local  press  of  January  1,  reviewing  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  Dominion 
in  1915,  from  which  the  following  particulars  have  been  extracted: — 

A  period  of  remarkable  prosperity  has  been  experienced  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity in  New  Zealand  during  the  past  year.  The  effects  of  the  war  have  dominated 
all  other  influences  and,  while  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  securing  supplies 
and  in  finding  substitutes  for  commodities  previously  drawn  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  greatly  increased  spending  power  of  the  people  has  provided  a  generous 
compensation.  The  basis  of  this  prosperity  has  been  the  increased  production  through- 
out a  fairly  good  season,  and  the  increased  prices  obtained  for  New  Zealand  produce. 
Almost  the  only  products  of  any  importance  that  were  adversely  affected  by  the  war 
were  flax  and  kauri  gum. 

As  regards  imports,  the  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  provision  of  new  sources 
of  supply  for  many  articles  formerly  imported  from  Europe.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  year  there  was  also  a  decided  falling-off  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  this  was  only  partly  recovered  during  the  September  quarter.  When  the  final 
figures  for  1915  are  available  it  will  be  found  that  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan  increased  as  trade  with  Europe  fell  away.  The  increase  of  imports  from  Japan 
is  just  as  pronounced  as  the  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  New  Zea- 
land is  flooded  with  Japanese  toys  and  fancy  goods  imported  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year.  The  New  Zealand  Government  imported  flour  and  wheat  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  as  dried  fruits  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
Levant,  nor  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom,  these  goods  also  were  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Another  large  item  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was 
motor  cars.  During  the  year  there  was  a  large  decline  in  the  declared  average  value 
of  the  cars  imported  into  New  Zealand  and,  although  this  is  partly  due  to  the  gradual 
fall  in  prices,  it  distinctly  points  to  a  preponderance  of  imports  of  the  cheaper  Ameri- 
can cars. 

In  hardware  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  orders  executed  at  all.  Deliveries  of  all 
descriptions  of  iron  have  been  slow,  and  fencing  wire  is  particularly  scarce.  During 
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the  last  few  months,  however,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
corrugated  iron  imported.  All  galvanized  iron  goods  will  be  scarce.  In  drapery  the 
selection  of  goods  is  naturally  restricted,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  buyers  to  go 
without,  as  substitutes  have  been  obtained  for  most  descriptions. — (The  Board  of 
Trade  Journal.) 

THE  CAR  FERRY  BETWEEN  FLORIDA  AND  CUBA. 

The  following  note  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer, 
Commercial  Representative  of  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  in  Cuba: — 

The  car  ferry  service  between  Key  West,  Florida,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  has  made 
a  radical  change  in  the  handling  of  perishable  goods  between  Cuba  and  the  North. 
Cars  of  eggs  or  meat  can  now  be  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars  in  Chicago  and  shipped 
direct  to  Camaguey,  one  of  the  inland  towns  of.  Cuba,  without  breaking  bulk,  and 
these  tame  cars  can  be  loaded  at  the  plantations  with  pineapples,  grape  fruit,  or 
oranges  and  shipped  direct  to  Buffalo  or  Toronto.  Cuba  owes  this  new  service  to 
the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  Henry  M.  Flager.  It  was  Flager's  ambition  to  put  a 
line  of  railway  from  Jacksonville  through  the  Everglades  to  the  southern  point  of 
Florida,  thence  114  miles  out  to  sea  until  Key  West  is  reached.  Stretching  along 
this  114  miles  are  a  number  of  islands  or  keys  separated  in  many  cases  by  miles  of 
sea.  Flager  proposed  to  bridge  the  sea  between  these  islands  and  carry  the  railway 
along  them  until  Key  West  was  reached.  Engineers  reported  the  scheme  impractic- 
able, but  Flager  employed  a  new  staff  of  engineers  who  reported  favourably  and  the 
work  proceeded  with  many  drawbacks  and  delays.  The  rails  were  carried  over  long 
stretches  of  sea  on  steel  bridges  supported  by  solid  concrete  abutments.  Even  when 
the  road  was  finished  to  Key  West  it  was  said  Flager  had  shown  that  a  railroad  100 
miles  out  to  sea  could  be- built,  but  that  Key  West  was  of  little  importance.  Flager, 
however,  was  looking  beyond  Key  West  to  the  fertile  land  of  Cuba  with  its  immense 
possibilities. 

If  Cuba  could  be  reached  by  rail  he  knew  that  in  a  few  years  the  development  of 
trade  between  Cuba  and  the  North  would  make  his1  road  a  paying  proposition,  so  he 
built  a  ferry-boat  that  could  take  the  cars  at  Key  West  and  in  a  few  hours  deliver 
them  in  Havana.  The  first  boat  to  be  constructed  was  The  Henry  M.  Flager,  and 
was  360  feet  long,  '57  feet  wide  with  a  line  of  rails  on  each  side  holding  2S  large  cars 
in  all,  and  is  capable  of  travelling  13  knots  an  hour,  making  the  trip  in  seven  or  eight 
hours.  This  boat  from  outward  appearance  is  like  an  ordinary  freight  steamer  except 
that  part  of  the  stern  is  open  to  allow  the  cars  to  be  run  on  and  off.  The  boat  is 
backed  into  her  wharf  where  the  rails  on  the  boat  connect  with  the  rails  on  the  dock, 
and  the  whole  load  of  cars  can  be  run  on  or  off  in  a  few  minutes.  Already  the  business 
has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  one  boat  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  traffic, 
and  another  boat  of  about  the  same  size  is  being  built  which  will  alsio  be  ready  to  go 
on  the  Key  West-Havana  route  about  May  1.  Later  on  it  is  proposed  to  put  on  still 
another  boat  that  will  go  to  some  port  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ferry  coupled  with  a  fast  freight  service  to  the  cities 
of  the  North  will  greatly  stimulate  the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Cuba. 

It  would  be  possible  with  this  service  to  ship  a  car  of  fruit  from  the  plantation 
in  Cuba,  and  deliver  it  in  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Winnipeg  within  a  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  trip  of  this  ferry-boat  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  had  a  car  containing  a  number  of  horses  direct  from  Vancouver,  Canada. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INTO  PERU. 

There  are  no  paper  manufactories  in  Peru.  The  imports  of  various  classes  of 
paper  in  1914,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  in  quantity  and  value, 
were:  For  books,  1,040,350  pounds,  valued  at  $57,542;  made  of  cotton,  wood,  or 
straw,  ordinary,  rough  or  smooth  finish  for  wrapping  or  for  the  floor,  1,637,529 
pounds,  valued  at  $54,215;  coarse  writing  paper,  with  one  or  more  water  marks  in 
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each  sheet,  337,062*  pounds,  $37,242;  wrapping  paper,  rough  finish,  116,757  pounds, 
$7,720;  printers'  copy  paper,  thin  printers'  copy  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and  paper 
for  artificial  flowers,  28,657  pounds,  $4,743;  writing  and  note  paper  with  engravings, 
decorations,  monograms,  and  mourning,  and  the  current  stamped  paper,  20,199 
pounds  $3,593;  marbled  and  imitation  cloth  paper,  for  bookbinders,  etc.,  16,063 
pounds,  $2,217;  toilet  paper,  38,780  pounds,  $2,140. 

The  total  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  248,550  pounds,  valued  at  $16,142. 
— (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  20,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 
Bushels. 

OUi-,001 

40,607 

1  KCi  1  99 
10U,  1ZZ 

71  fi"\d 
/  1,00* 

4^  7£1 

ISO  V7H 

ioy,o<  o 
182,466 

KP»  881 
00,001 

?\Q  Q19 
AQ(\  AFLA 

■lyUj'io^: 
28,954 

1  97  ^179 

Flax. 

Totals. 

if  ort  w  miam — 
ri  p  n 

Bushels. 

a  oca  en') 

1,263,453 
1,839,391 

1  441  AU9 

1,578,577 
3,689,208 
1,659,570 

1,1  Li  ,ooO 
1  4.1  J.  QQfi 

5,269,929 
233,253 
1,925,793 

Bushels. 

1,297,469 
304,125 
629,953 

1 3^  n^n 
loOjUyu 

256,856 

1,740,750 

447,450 

9fi«  7^Q 

zoo,  /  oy 

■±1/  ,UOo 
Z,04Z,  t  OZ 

190,128 

QQO  OQ7 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

8,059,952 
1,717,153 
2,836,003 
l,0^o,  oyo 
2,021,992 
5,740,800 
2,289,486 

1  4fi7  QQF; 

1,40/ ,yyo 

1  Q91  1R~t 

i,yzi,ooi 

8,506,378 
637,305 
3,139,081 

1  f»8  QdQ. 

iuo,yoo 

91 d  KQ7 

14rt  77ft 
11U,  /  /  O 

191  Add 
1Z1,40'± 

1 , 1 , .  ~,  +                               "UM  nTTn  Pa 

9fi  fiOCi 
ZO,UZU 

r  To  Arvnur — 

X  >   .  —  +-     A  MiUl.v     EM  Ann  4isxm  C^rx 

1  HQ  9QQ 
106,  ZOO 

184,970 

filQ 

ifo,  oiy 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

27,693,999 

9,352,652 

1,943,662 

yyo,ooy 

39,985,902 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

826,524 
1,938,592 
2,681,969 

569,181 
945,795 
424,485 

14,631 
52,614 
22,771 

2,509 
146,473 
61,330 

1,412,845 
3,083,474 
3,190,555 

5,447,085 

1,939,461 

90,016 

210,312 

7,686,874 

4,000 

75,092 
96,520 
785,652 
402,012 

Midland- 

71,092 
96,520 
753,784 
676 

31,679 
401,336 

189 

God  erich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  ... . 
West  Can.  Flour  Mills 

36,010 
50,889 

14,260 
2,152 

50,270 
53,041 

Kingston— 

9,369 

182,153 
690,152 
296,296 
395,259 
557,180 

104,881 

8,000 

122,250 

182,153 
1,804,070 
901,421 
487,107 
619,598 

Prescott  

Montreal- 

No.  2  

1,074,883 
603,734 
84,750 
12,266 

39,035 
1,391 
7,098 

50,152 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

2,654,323 

2,818,998 

97,865 

8,000 

5,579,186 

35,795,407 

14,111,111 

2,131,543 

1,213,901 

53,251,962 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevtors  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  20,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat - 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

66,647 
13,474,371 
5,447,799 
3,499,456 
2,117,112 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

24,531 
951,936 
501,286 
784,114 
89,435 
57,828 
12,508 
232,685 

Bushels. 

91,178 
17,349,128 
6,907,438 
4,840,001 
2,672,795 
243,189 
47,629 
3,644,049 

No  1  Northern 
No  2  •! 
No.  3  n 

No  5  it 

2,922,821 
958,653 
556,431 
466,248 
185,361 
35,121 
322,450 

No.  6  it   

Other                                                      .  . 

3,088,914 

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.W.   

27,693,999 

5,447,085 

2,654,323 

35,795,407 

91,589 
4,445,898 
2,0'J0,647 
705,472 

10,483 
950,529 
246,666 
347,174 

82,788 
122,333 

1  7Q  AQQ 

7,060 
1,188,795 
679,642 
24,830 
7,822 
434,580 
4  /  o,  44y 

109,132 
6,585,222 
2,956,775 
1,077,476 
90,610 

556,913 

O  75/1  OQQ 

Z,  1 6%voo 

No.  2  H 

L\o.  3  it   

Ex  No  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed    

No.  2  H 

Barley  — 

No  3  extra  C.  W 

1  dfil 

9  818  QQ8 

14111  in 

11,  11  L,  111 

No.  3  O.W 

989,302 
575,619 
88,656 

117  89f{ 

111  ,OiO 

172,259 

59,501 
19,786 
5,512 

O,  OOl 

1,356 

42,534 
16,129 
6,352 

*}9  fi8^ 

167 

1,091,337 
611,534 
100,520 

1K4  ^7fi 

173, 782 

No.  4   ti  .. 

Feed   

Other   

Totals,  Barley   

Flax  - 

No.  1  N.W.C  

1,943,662 

90,016 

97,865 

2,131,443 

843,635 
93,194 
29,278 

196,663 
7,786 
2,326 
170 
3,367 

1,040,298 
100,980 
31,604 
170 
40,849 

29,482 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

995,589 

210,312 

8,000 

1,213,901 

39,985,902 

7,686,874 

5,579,186 

53,251,962 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  April  20,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 

April  20,  1916- 

Bushels. 

27,693,999 
5,447,085 
2,654,323 

Bushels. 

12,591,903 
2,239,789 
2,924,863 

Bushels. 

39,985,902 
7,686,874 
5,579,185 

•  35,795,407 

17,456,555 

53,521,952 

April  22,  1915— 

1 1  OMQ  74fi 

483,665 
794,881 

535,956 
1,226,100 

Ifi  R44  311 

1,019,621 
2,020,981 

Totals  

12,378,292 

7,306,621 

19,684,913 

pril  23,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

16,155,131 
667,185 

13,327,820 
2,277,688 

29,482,951 
2,944,873 

Totals  

16,822,316 

15,605,508 

32,427,824 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

428.  Zinc  spelter. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  zinc  spelter  who  can  fill  orders  for  export. 

429.  Enamelled  ware,  tin  manufactures,  knives,  etc. — A  firm  in  Guatemala  City 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  enamelled  ware,  tin  manufactures,  knives,  etc.  Further  particulars  on  application. 
(File  A-2008.) 

430.  Apples. — A  firm  of  fruit  importers  in  Christiania,  Norway,  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  apple  shippers,  with  a  view  to  handling  apples  on  con- 
signment during  the  season,  1916-17. 

431.  Canned  fruits. — A  Newcastle  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  canned  fruits. 

432.  Wood-pulp. — An  English  firm  wishes  to  receive  samples  of  soda  and  sulphite 
pulp,  with  quotations. 

433.  Brass  and  copper  scrap. — A  Newcastle  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  exporters  of  brass  and  copper  scrap  and  of  all  non-ferrous  metals. 

434.  Canned  fruits. — A  Hull  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
canned  fruits. 

435.  Canned  salmon. — An  English  firm  would  like  to  do  business  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

43*6.  Dried  body  hair. — An  English  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  washed  and  dried  body  hair  from  the  skins  of  cattle  and  goats. 

437.  Old  ships'  propellor  shafting,  land  engine  shafts,  railway  engine  and 
wagon  axles  and  other  used  forgings. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
quotations  for  above.  Are  prepared  to  pay  £9  to  £10  per  ton  free  on  quay,  Glasgow, 
for  approved  specifications. 

438.  Nails  and  wire. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wire  and  nails. 

439.  Basswood  for  veneering. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  above,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 
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440.  Wire  nails. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wire  nails.  Sizes :  Kound  wire  nails  from  1-inch  by  15  gauge  to  6- 
inch  by  5  gauge.  Wire  nails,  1-inch  by  11  and  2£-inch  and  3-inch  by  t%-inch.  Chisel 
pointed  nails.  Samples  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

441.  Baling  wire. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  in  the  market  to  purchase  from  150  to  200 
tons  of  baling  wire  provided  same  can  be  delivered  in  Glasgow  by  the  beginning  of 
June.    Quotations  c.i.f. 

442.  Special  ores. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations  for  the  following:  Molyb- 
denite, sheelite,  vanadium,  titanium  ore,  cobalt  and  nickel.  Will  only  purchase  c.i.f. 
Glasgow. 

443.  Caustic  potash. — Ninety  per  cent  pure.  A  Glasgow  firm  is  anxious  to  know 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  receiving  quotations  for  the  above  from  Canada. 

444.  Carbonate  of  potash. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  in  want  of  the  above,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  if  Canada  can  supply  same. 

445.  Trunk  mountings  and  trunk  slats. — A  Glasgow  firm  formerly  purchasing 
these  goods  from  Germany  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  quoting  price? 
c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

446.  Iron  and  steel  band  hoops,  small  wire  staples. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  for  the  above,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

447.  Trunk  and  portmanteau  trade. — Trunk  locks,  suit  case  locks,  bolts,  brass 
and  brassed  head  nails,  corner  clasps,  rollers,  etc.,  also  bentwood  trunk  hoops.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  iare  requested  to  submit  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  If 
satisfactory  a  large  business  will  result. 

448.  Iron  steel  merchant  bars,  hoops  and  bands,  sheet  steel,  rods  (iron  and 
steel). — Quotations  requested  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

449.  Brushes. — A  Glasgow  firm  requests  quotations  for  compressed  metal-bound 
brushes. 

450.  Milk. — An  old-established  manufacturers'  agent  in  St.  John's  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  agency  for  Canadian  condensed  milk. 

451.  Flour,  etc. — An  important  business  concern  having  extensive  trade  connec- 
tion with  principal  outports  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  flour  and  mill  feeds. 

452.  Steel  wagon  axles. — A  Yorkshire  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  can  supply  military  wagon  steel  axles. 

453.  Bauxite,  asbestos,  silicia,  steatite,  soapstone,  French  chalk,  graphite, 
plumbago,  carbon,  vegetable  mineral  and  animal  charcoal  chrome  and  other  ores. 

— A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  into  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above. 

454.  Paper  of  all  descriptions. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  to  see  samples  of  Canadian 
manufacture. 

455.  Picture  moulding,  especially  oak. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  open  to  purchase  any 
kind  of  moulding,  especially  oak.    Samples  and  quotations  asked  for. 

456.  Potatoes. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  potatoes  for  immediate 
shipment.   Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

457.  Canned  fruit. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations  on  canned 
apricots,  peaches,  cherries  and  pears.  Prices  to  include  delivery  Bristol,  Liverpool  or 
London. 
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458.  Tomatoes. — An  English  firm  inquires  for  canned  tomatoes.  Prices  c.i.f. 
English  port. 

459.  Canned  fruit. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  purchase  canned  apricots,  peaches 
and  pears.   Prices  must  include  delivery  Liverpool  or  Sheffield. 

460.  Canned  fruits,  etc.— A  Beading  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  all  kinds  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.   Prices  c.i.f.  London  or  Bristol. 

461.  Canned  vegetables. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  import  canned  vegetables. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

462.  Apples. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  make  arrangements  for  consignments 
of  apples  next  season. 

463.  Canned  fruit. — A  Sheffield  firm  at  present  holding  fair  stocks  would  like  to 
hear  from  exporters  of  canned  fruits  with  a  view  to  purchase  in  the  future. 

464.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Birmingham  merchant  is  open  to  purchase  rods  and  steel 
billets.   Prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

465.  Canned  fruits. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  canned  apricots, 
peaches  and  pears.   Prices  must  include  delivery  Leicester. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.   (Price,  £5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade    Commissioners    and  General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection*  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havana.  .Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  care  British  Consul  General, 
Petrograd. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike  Cenada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.       „  „  _  _    . .     _  ^_     .         .  •  , 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  c-     •  Son}lu^'  G™$begd  ^°  f4'  Chlistiana-  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontuma. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador*. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia: 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Calcutta,    Director   General   of  Commer 

cial  Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  E.  8.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  March  31,  1916.  j 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH  INTO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  requirements  for  imported  fish  in  these  colonies  have  remained  fairly  steady 
for  a  good  many  years  past.  The  value  of  the  import  of  all  kinds  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  British  Guiana  and  Bermuda,  has  been  about  half  a  million  pounds  sterling,, 
£40,000  being  re-exported,  leaving  £460,000  as  the  net  value  for  consumption.  No 
exact  information  is  obtainable  as  regards  the  quantity  of  fish  imported  into  Turks 
Island,  the  Caymans  and  Caicos,  but  if  £1,000  be  allowed  for  this,  the  total  for  all  the 
colonies  from  last  available  returns  would  be  £492,438;  and  the  amount  re-exported, 
£35,441,  leaving  the  net  total  import  for  all  the  islands  at  £456,996.  Of  this  amount, 
probably  two-thirds  received  the  benefit  of  the  British  Preference  under  Schedule  "A" 
of  the  Canada-West  India  Agreement.  The  total  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish 
imported,  without  deducting  the  item  of  re-export,  is  as  follows: — 


Dried,  salted,  and  smoked   £363,852 

Fresh  fish   716 

Pickled  fish   85,386 

Canned,  preserved,  or  bottled   42,484 


Total   £492,438 


DIRECTION  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Of  the  fish  imported,  Canada  is  credited  directly  in  the  customs  returns  with 
about  one-half,  but  this  does  not  include  Trinidad  fish,  the  imports  of  which  from 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  grouped  together  as  from  "British  North  America." 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  about  two-thirds  are  Canadian.  Assuming  this,  the 
imports  from  Canada  would  be  £262,844.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  the  item  of  re-export  being  retained 
for  uniformity: — 


Canada   £262,844 

Newfoundland   84,454 

United  States   43,343 

Other  countries                                                                              ••  66,356 

Re-export   35,441 


Total   £492,438 
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FISH  TRADE  IJT  BARBADOS. 

Barbados  is  the  only  colony  that  has  any  considerable  export  trade  in  fish.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  importation  of  dried  and  salted  has  each  year  averaged  a 
little  over  50,000  quintals,  of  which  more  than  one-half  has  been  exported  to  the 
northern  islands,  and  of  pickled  fish  the  import  has  been  upwards  of  5,000  barrels, 
one-third  of  which  has  also  been  re-exported.  In  the  last  decade  the  average  value  of 
all  fish  brought  into  Barbados  has  been  about  £52,000  annually,  but  during  the  last 
five  years  the  average  has  risen  to  nearly  £60,000.  The  Comptroller  of  Customs  has 
furnished  this  office  with  a  statement  of  the  import  of  fish  last  year — not  yet  published 
elsewhere — showing  an  increase  in  dried  and  salted,  particularly  in  the  import  from 
Canada,  which  has  risen  from  18,703  quintals  to  29,499 — although  there  has  been  some 
falling-off  from  Newfoundland.  There  was  less  trout  and  salmon  imported,  the 
decrease  being  in  the  import  from  Canada;  but  more  herring  and  other  pickled  fish, 
the  increase  being  about  an  additional  1,000  barrels  from  Canada. 

BARBADOS  LOCAL  FISHERIES. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Barbados  Public  Market  has  supplied  some  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  local  fisheries.  It  appears  though  the  sea  around  the  island  is  teeming 
with  fish,  and  the  catch  is  a  large  one,  the  industry  is  in  no  way  organized,  nor  any 
record  kept  of  the  quantity  of  fish  brought  in  daily,  nor  even  the  number  of  boats 
engaged  in  the  trade.  Every  basket  of  fish,  however,  received  into  the  market  pays 
a  fee,  and  the  amount  collected  serves  in  this  way  as  a  rough  index  to  the  catch. 
During  the  long  period  of  service,  the  clerk  of  the  market  has  become  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  fishermen,  and  knows  also  the  different  points  along  the  shore  on  which 
fish  is  daily  landed.  The  information  gathered  in  connection  with  his  work  has  sup- 
plied him  with  data  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  catch.  He  states  "  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  per  day,  but  during 
the  nine  months  of  the  flying  fish  season  I  should  be  pretty  near  the  mark  in  stating 
that  at  the  different  points  of  the  island,  by  various  fishermen,  the  number  of  flying 
fish  captured  would  amount  to  62,000  daily.  Allowing  an  average  weight  of  half  a 
pound  to  each  fish,  this  would  give  a  total  catch  nearly  equal  to  fourteen  tons.  Of 
dolphin  and  other  varieties  of  large  fish  there  is  probably  one  ton  caught,  giving  a 
total  of  fifteen  tons  of  fresh  fish  daily  caught  by  the  fishermen  of  the  island.  During 
the  other  three  months  of  the  year  there  is  a  falling  off,  and  the  average  catch  would 
hardly  be  more  than  one-third,  probably  about  five  tons  daily.  There  are  hundreds 
of  boats  that  go  out  daily,  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  industry." 

VARIETIES  OF  FISH  CAUGHT. 

The  first  in  importance  of  the  fish  caught  is  the  flying  fish,  the  principal  food 
of  the  poor  people  of  Barbados,  and  indeed  of  all  classes.  For  three-quarters  of  the 
year  the  Caribbean  sea  around  these  islands  swarm  with  this  fish,  and  on  this  account 
the  dolphin,  shark,  and  other  large  fish  find  these  waters  a  favourite  feeding  ground. 
The  flying  fish  is  small  in  size,  about  that  of  a  herring,  and  weighs  from  one-half  to 
one  pound.  It  is  dark  blue  in  colour  on  the  back,  and  silver  under  the  belly.  In 
flavour  it  is  a  most  delicate  fish,  and  does  not  seem  to  pall  on  the  appetite  when  eaten 
daily  even  for  a  long  period.  The  dolphin  is  perhaps  the  second  in  importance  of  the 
fish  caught  about  Barbados.  It  follows  and  feeds  on  the  flying  fish,  and  its  flesh  when 
cooked  is  white,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Like  the  flying  fish  it  goes  in  schools, 
and  when  in  the  water  is  a  very  beautiful  fish,  its  back  glistening  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  which  after  capture  become,  however,  a  dull  brown.  The  average 
dolphin  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  16  to  20  pounds. 
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OTHER  EDIBLE  WEST  INDIAN  FISH. 

The  other  principal  fish  found  in  the  market  in  Barbados,  in  order  or  quantity,  are 
the  cavally,  bonita,  and  jacks.  These  are  all  fairly  large  fish — swim  in  schools  of  hun- 
dreds— and  are  caught  with  the  seine  net.  Of  these  the  favourite  is  the  bonita,  whose 
flesh  is  delicate  and  well  flavoured.  There  is  one  very  large  fish  which  is  daily  found 
in  the  market,  though  not  in  any  quantity — the  bill  fish — which  usually  weighs  from 
100  to  200  pounds,  but  some  times  as  much  as  500  pounds.  Tw©  other  large  fish  are 
caught — the  albacore  and  king  fish — the  latter  of  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  and 
varies  in  weight  from  10  to  14  pounds.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  breams, 
deeps,  and  groupers,  the  latter  of  which  comes  in  three  varieties.  The  mutton  fish 
is  also  caught  and  is  considered  a  delicacy.  Grayfish  and  crabs  are  occasionally  caught 
about  the  shores,  and  are  some  times  found  in  the  market.  For  about  six  months  of 
the  year  the  sea-egg,  unique  to  Barbados,  is  obtainable  in  great  quantities  and  liked 
by  all. 

JAMAICA  FISH  TRADE. 

Jamaica  imports  an  average  of  £200,000  worth  of  fish  annually.  There  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  imported  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
both  in  dried  and  pickled  fish,  though  the  figure  for  pickled  fish  was  above  the  average 
of  the  previous  five  years.  The  decline  is  accounted  for  in  the  comptroller's  report 
by  the  fact  that  "  the  war  followed  two  drought  years  and  one  hurricane  year."  An 
industry  of  some  importance  to  the  island  is  obtaining  tortoise  shell  and  turtles,  and 
putting  up  canned  turtle  for  export.  This  industry  has  suffered  some  decline,  and 
the  export  last  year  fell  below  the  average  by  £3,713.  The  export  of  these  items  was 
tortoise  shell  £4,588,  turtle  £527.  In  the  Caicos  islands,  dependencies  of  Jamaica, 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  supplying  the  mainland  with  crabs  and  oysters.  This 
must  be  fairly  profitable,  as  it  is  said  that  a  fair  day's  catch  would  average  about  900 
lobsters.  There  is  also  in  the  Caicos  and  Turks  islands  a  profitable  sponge  industry, 
last  year  the  export  amounting  to  over  £2,000.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
attracted  by  the  sponge  cultivation,  and  improved  methods  are  being  introduced  by 
the  Government  under  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  demand  for  sponges  is  constantly  increasing,  and  has  now  overtaken  the  supply, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  number  of  sponges  which  is  gathered  in  the  Caicos,  unless 
better  means  of  growth  be  found,  will  result  in  the  depletion  of  the  beds. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  remark  about  the  fish  trade  of  British  Guiana, 
other  than  what  is  shown  in  the  statistics  at  the  end  of  the  article.  For  some  years 
past,  with  fluctuations  the  quantity  of  fish  imported  has  remained  about  the  same. 
The  largest  item  is  fish  dried,  which  is  pollock,  British  Guiana  not  importing  much 
cod.    More  preserved  and  canned  fish  is  being  imported  each  year. 

The  rivers,  creeks  and  trenches  throughout  the  colony  abound  in  fish,  all  of  which 
are  edible.  The  supply  of  fresh  fish  from  these  sources  is  fairly  large  in  Georgetown, 
and  in  the  villages.  The  only  fishing  industry  that  is  carried  on  with  any  method  is 
the  deep  sea  fishing  done  by  Messrs.  Wieting  &  Richter,  Ltd.,  who,  owning  a  cold 
storage  plant,  are  able  to  keep  their  fish  when  delivered  in  a  condition  to  ensure  a 
good  article  for  the  customer.  The  fish  taken  are  the  snapper,  bream,  grouper,  and 
dolphin.  For  the  tourist  in  search  of  rod  fishing  there  are  many  places  on  the  rivers 
where  excellent  sport  may  be  had. 

LESS  CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH  PER  CAPITA  IN  TRINIDAD. 

In  looking  over  the  statistics  of  Trinidad,  it  appears  that  for  many  years  past 
the  quantity  of  fish  imported  has  remained  about  stationary.  Mr.  Tripp,  the  Cana- 
dian commercial  agent  in  that  colony,  states  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  imports 
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of  fish  have  increased  only  G  per  cent,  whereas  the  population  has  increased  over  50 
per  cent,  but  adds  that  "  it  still  remains  as  popular  as  ever  with  the  poorer  people." 
He  further  remarks  that  in  former  years  fish  was  found  daily  on  every  breakfast  table 
in  the  island,  and  this  is  still  the  case  among  the  descendants  of  the  old  French  and 
Spanish  families,  but  in  the  houses  where  the  English  taste  prevails  it  ha©  ceased  to 
be  a  regular  food,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  rarely  to  be  seen. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  former  years  fish  was  free  of  customs  duty  in 
Trinidad,  and  that  the  invoice  value  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  was  lower.  This  made 
it  a  very  cheap  article  of  food,  whereas  at  present  not  Only  is  the  price  of  fish 
advanced,  but  it  pays  duty.  Mostly  all  fish  now  comes  from  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, due  to  some  extent  to  the  Canadian  preference,  as  a  notable  falling  off  in  fish 
from  the  United  States  has  been  noticed  since  that  agreement  came  into  force. 

As  regards  the  local  fisheries  the  blue  books  of  the  island  are  silent,  merely  remark- 
ing that  a  small  colony  of  Italian  fishermen  from  the  Mediterranean  carry  on  a  trawl- 
ing business.  As  to  the  variety  and  description  of  fresh  fish,  the  following  are  given, 
without  any  quantity  being  stated:  The  grouper,  king  fish,  salmon,  red  fish,  cavally, 
mullet  and  prawns.  To  the  sportsman,  Trinidad,  however,  offers  the  best  facilities 
in  the  West  Indies  for  both  in  shore  and  deep  shore  fishing,  and  some  of  the  finest 
game  fish — the  tarpon,  king  fish,  and  the  barracouta — abound  in  the  Bocas  and  inlets 
of  the  island.  The  sporting  tourist  will  find  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  fishing  priv- 
ileges, as  it  is  now  become  a  practical  industry  to  prepare  outfits  and  direction  for 
this  kind  of  entertainment. 

MARKET  NOTES. 

All  imported  fish  have  been  in  rather  light  supply  in  Barbados  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  At  present  codfish  and  herring  are  in  good  demand.  Arrivals  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  both  dried  and  pickled  are  noted  in  the  last  fortnight,  most  of 
which  is  for  re-export.  Haddock  is  now  quoted,  duty  paid,  at  $28.37,  salmon  in  full 
barrels  at  $16.27,  and  prime  large  cod  at  $34. 

Trinidad  prices  current,  issued  by  a  leading  firm  of  Port  of  Spain,  note  the  arrival 
of  some  350  packages  of  fish,  but  "  no  other  change  to  report."  Large  Newfoundland 
is  in  demand  at  $33.25  net.  Scale  fish  is  inquired  for,  haddock  being  worth  $28  and 
$29,  with  pollock  at  about  the  same  figure.  Smoked  herring  in  3-pound  boxes  is 
quoted  at  23  cents,  and  in  20-pound  boxes  at  $1.25. 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMPORT. 

The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  last  available  customs  returns,  show  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  import  into  each  of  the  different  colonies,  the  direction  of 
the  trade,  and  the  rate  of  customs  duty.  In  the  Bahamas,  the  value  of  the  canned 
fish  is  estimated.  As  there  is  no  separate  classification  for  this,  all  canned  goods  are 
grouped  together. 

BARBADOS. 


Kind  of  Fish. 


Dried,  salted  or  smoked . 


Pickled  trout  or  salmon 


Pickled,  other  than  trout  and  salmon. 


Fish,  preserved  or  canned 


Fish,  fresh 


Country  Whence 
Imported. 


Great  Britain . . .  Qtls 

Canada  , 

Newfoundland 

U.S.  A  

Others  


Great  Britain. . .  Brls. 

Canada   h 

Newfoundland..  n 

U.S.A   h 

Others   n 


Great  Britain . . .  Brls. 

Canada   i. 

Newfoundland..  n 

U.S.A   „ 

Others   n 


Great  Britain 

Canada  

Denmark  .... 
Norway  .... 

U.S.A  

Others  


Great  Britain . 
Canada  


Quantity. 


1,294 
18,703 
28,931 
121 
116 

49,165 


5 
632 
187 

H 

837 


3,629 


Value. 


1,359 
19,638 
30,377 
127 
122 

51,623 


9 

1,105 
327 
10 
13 

1,464 


48 
1.248 
1,315 
284 


2,903 


1,101 
196 
64 
65 
842 
169 

2,437 


Duty. 


Per  qtl. 
l/10|  general. 
1/6  preferential. 


Per  brl. 
5/2|  general. 
4/2  pref. 


Per  brl. 
1/7  gen. 
1/3  pref. 


Ad  valorem. 

genl. 
9  %  pref. 


Free. 


JAMAICA. 


United  Kingdom 

Lbs. 

43,168 

637 

United  States . .  . 

1,068,100 

15,754 

6,343,296 

93,564 

Newfoundland  . . 

.  ii 

657,449 

9,689 

Others  

it 

1,549 

22 

8,113,562 

119,675 

United  Kingdom. 

Lbs. 

4,075 

34 

United  States 

14,733 

132 

28,056 

234 

46,864 

400 
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Jamaica. — G  ontinu  ed. 


Kind  of  Fish. 


Canned , 


Fish,  fresh 


Alewives. 


Herrings,  pickled 


Mackerels . 


Salmon,  pickled 


Salmon,  smoked. 


Countries  whence 
Imported. 


United  Kingdom.  Lbs. 

United  States  

Hong  Kong. . . . 

Norway  

Canada  

Portugal .  ........ 

Others  


United  Kingdom  .Lbs. 
United  States. ....  « 


United  States. 
Canada  . 
Newfoundland 


Brls. 


United  Kingdom . Brls. 

United  States  

Canada   n 

Newfoundland ...  n 


United  States. 

Canada  

Newfoundland. 


United  States. 
Canada  


.Brls 


Brls. 


United  Kingdom  .Lbs. 
United  States  ... 
Canada. ....  ~  .  .  n 


Quantity. 


1,843 
8,764 

395 


11,002 


5 

2,790i 
33,164* 
4,571" 

40,531 


305 
5,316 
148 


5,769 


6 

420 


426 


196 
503 
56 


755 


Value. 


13,375 
3,753 
29 
5oQ 
6 

111 
112 


17,942 


209 
33 


242 


1,981 
9,421 
425 


11,827 


5 

2,721 
32,235 
4,457 


39,518 


706 
12,295 
342 


13,343 


18 
1,292 


1,310 


47 


Duty. 


16  2/3  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


16  2/3  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


4/ —  per  barrel  of 
200  lbs. 


f/—  barrel  200  lbs. 


4/—  barrel  200  lbs. 


4/—  barrel  200  lbs. 


2d.  per  lb. 


TRINIDAD. 


Pickled,  smoked,  or  dried  

United  Kingdom.. Lbs. 
B.  N.  America.  . .  h 

U.S.A  ...  „ 

Venezuela.  ...  n 

Other  Countries. . .  u 

1,232,538 
4,276,756 

63,702 
257,205 

28,396 

14,895 
60,074 

785 
2,040 

691 

Per  100  lbs. 
1/  general. 
9M.  preferential. 

5,858,597 

78,485 

Pickled  Salmon  

B.  N.  America  Lbs. 

United  Kingdom,  ,t 
U.S.A.  

110,500 
7,605 
18,000 
8,000 

1,313 
127 
311 
120 

Per  100  lbs. 

2/  general, 

1/7  preferential 

144,105 

1,871 
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Kind  of  Fish. 


Fish,  canned 


Fish,  in  cold  storage ..... 


Country  whence 
Imported. 

Quantity . 

Value. 

Duty. 

United  Kingdom.. Lbs. 
B.  N.  America. ...  n 

France  —  ii 

Germany   n 

U.S.A  

Other  Countries. ..  m 

112,092 

1  Vi 

11,712 

4,388 
2,000 
70,249 
65,799 

D 

3D 

3,742 

718 
151 

70 
2,033 
2,038 

Per  100  lbs. 
4/2  general. 
3/4  preferential. 

267,988 

8,801 

United  Kingdom.. Lbs. 

B.  N.  America.  

U.S.A  

15,324 
304 
50 
405 

366 
4 
1 

8 

Per  100  lbs. 
4/2. 

16,083 

379 

BRITISH  GUINANA. 


Drided,  salted  or  smoked. 


Pickled,  Mackeral  and  Salmon. 


Preserved . 


Fish,  all  others. 


United  Kingdom  Cwts. 

Canada  .....  » 

United  States. ti 
Others    u 


United  Kingdom  Brls. 
Canada. .........  n 

Newfoundland.  .  n 
United  States  ..  n 
Others   n 


United  Kingdom  Lbs 

Canada  

United  States. . . 

Holland  

France   

Portugal  

Others   


Canada  Brls. 

United  Kingdom  n 
Newfoundland..  n 
United  Statas  ..  n 
Others   h 


35,959 
8,057 
1,605 
532 

46,153 


323 
1,117 

80 
146 

30 

1,696 


158,906 
2,759 
120,943 
11,865 
14,704 
80,841 
8,638 


408,856 


1,282 
51 
25 
40 
4 

1,402 


39,451 
10,165 
3,304 
569 

53,519 


505 
2,523 
182 
375 
63 


3,648 


3,824 
157 

3,135 
469 
355 

2.380 
193 

10,513 


1,352 
68 
28 
76 
4 


1,528 


(Ten.:  65c.  per  cwt. 
Pref.:  50c.  .. 


Gen.:  $1.00  brl. 
Pref.:  80c.  n 


Per  100  lbs. 
General:  £2.00 
Preferential:  $1.60 


Gen.:  50c.  per  brl. 
Pref.:  40o. 


GRENADA. 


Dried,  salted  or  smoked 


United  Kingdom.. Lbs. 

10,298 

164 

United  States. ...  n 

40,197 

437 

Newfoundland..  .  n 

525,574 

6,597 

36,936 

419 

224,840 

2,967 

98,848 

1,173 

8,821 

102 

945,514 

11,860 

Per  100  lbs. 
General :  1/ — 
Prefer. :  20%  less. 
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Kind  of  Fish. 

Countries  whence 
Imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

United  Kingdom.. Lbs. 

United  States  i 

Portugal.   ii 

Others   n 

7,909 
8,430 
3,738 
27 
1,600 

£ 

303 
245 
135 
2 
44 

Id.  per  lb. 
Pref.:  20%  less. 

21,704 

728 

Pickled  ^  

Newfoundland  Lbs. 

United  States   n 

Canada            ...  h 

Barbados   n 

58,200 
25,715 
53,500 
47,825 

338 
215 
250 
168 

Per  100  lbs. 
General  :  1/— 
Pref.:  20%  less. 

185,240 

971 

ST.  VINCENT. 


Dried  and  salted 

Smoked   

Canned  

Pickled  


Newfoundland. . . .  Lbs. 
United  States. ...  n 
United  Kingdom.  u 
Venezuela   n 


Newfoundland. .  ..Lbs. 


Newfoundland .  , . 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States.  . . . 
Others  


Newfoundland .  . .  Lbs . 
United  States.. . .  n 


417,583 
43,999 
1,186 
200 


462,968 


4,550 


252,230 
6,200 


258,430 


4,723 
570 
21 
2 


),316 


38 


43 
49 
87 
21 


200 


1,058 
28 


1,086 


Per  100  lbs. 
General :  1/3 
Prefer:  l/- 


Per  100  lbs. 
General :  1/3 
Prefer:  1/~ 

Ad  valorem. 
General:  12*% 
Prefer  :  10%" 


Per  brl  of  200  lbs 
General:  1/3 
Prefer:  1/- 


ST.  LUCIA. 


Dried,  salted  and  smoked. 


Pickled,  Herringrs  and  Mackerel 


Canada   

Newfoundland 
United  States. 

United  States. 

Canada  

Newfoundland 


3,237 
2,762 
48 

5,200 
3,986 
81 

Gen.  2/ —  per  cwt. 
Pref.  20%  less . 

6,047 

9,267 

36 
39 

35 

16 

37 
22 

Gen.  §  per  100  lbs. 
Pref.  20%  less. 

110 

75 
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Kind  of  Fish. 


Salmon,  pickled.. 


Canned. 


Countries  whence 
impoited. 


Uniced  States. 

Canada  

Newfoundland 


United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

France  

Others  


Quantity. 


cwt. 


Vah 


131 
61 

0 

30 
29 

260 


Duty 


Gen.  |  per  100  lbs . 
Pref.  20%  less. 


Gen.  15%  ad  val. 
Pref.  20%  less. 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 


Kind  of  Fish. 

Countries  whence 
imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dried  and  salted   . 

United  Kingdom    .  . .  cwts . 
United  Kingdom  brls. 

125 
7,982 

581 
2,631 

11,319 

212 
18,930 
1,623 
3,362 

24,127 

1,661 
2,824 
210 
87 

Pickled  

Mackerel  

Canada   <, 

United  States   n 

2,518 
14 

Canada  brls. 

4,782 

397 

28 

19 
1 

Salmon  

United  Kingdom  brls. 

20 

425 

82 

8 

90 

1,001 

58 
63 

Canned  

United  States  

1,122 
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BAHAMAS. 


Kind  of  Fish. 

Quantity. 

Value . 

Fresh  

lbs. 
38,640 

£ 

670 
82 
310 

1,062 

BERMUDA. 


Kind  of  Fish. 

Countries  whence 
imported. 

Quantity. 

V  alue. 

Duty. 

United  States  

pkgs. 

1,022 
4,387 
344 

5,753 

£  - 

1,305 
5,711 
1,504 

8,520 

10%  ad  valorem. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  BedcLoe.) 

Auckland,  March  20,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  goods  is  on  the  increase,  but  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Germany  are  discounted  by  the  fact  that 
Canadians  on  account  of  the  war  are  often  too  busy  to  extend  their  export  trade  at 
present.    Such  is  the  trend  of  recent  letters  received  in  this  country. 

REPLY  IN  DETAIL  AND  PROMPTLY. 

An  embarrassing  condition  which  constantly  comes  under  notice  is,  that  when 
Canadian  firms — at  their  own  request — are  placed  in  touch  with  New  Zealand  buyers, 
who  write  very  fully  what  their  requirements  are,  in  many  cases  there  is  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  letter.  This  has  also  occurred  when  names  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  have  been  furnished  by  request. 

The  trouble  is  that  while  waiting  an  answer  which  never  comes,  the  New  Zealand 
importer  or  firm  looking  for  agency  misses  opportunities  of  doing  business. 

JAPAN'S.  TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Since  the  war  Japan  has  been  industriously  cultivating  trade  with  New  Zealand, 
and  last  week  a  Japanese  steamer  was  unloading  here. 

From  inquiries  made  it  appears  that  the  business  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Importers  say  that  they  have  frequently  received  c.i.f.  prices,  which  prices  have  been 
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accepted,  but  when  the  invoices  arrived  the  goods  were  billed  at  a  large  percentage 
above  the  quotations  given,  and  this  has  led  to  rejection  of  shipments  in  some  cases. 

Another  complaint  is  the  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  samples,  from 
which  orders  have  been  taken,  and  the  goods  supplied.  This  feature  alone  has  stopped 
some  buyers  from  touching  Japan,  as  they  state  that  the  risk  regarding  the  quality 
is  too  great,  and  merchants  seem  more  inclined  to  buy  in  markets  where  the  result 
will  be  more  satisfactory,  although  at  first  there  was  a  decided  leaning  towards  Japan 
because  extensive  lines  of  samples  were  sent  through  the  Dominion.  Also  sentimen- 
tally there  was  good  feeling  towards  Japan. 

Fancy  goods,  tin  and  enamelled  ware,  chairs,  hosiery  and  cotton  vests,  glassware, 
tumblers,  etc.,  were  lines  in  which  Japanese  prices  were  under  the  ordinary  market. 
Buyers  in  New  Zealand  have  given  every  assistance  by  supplying  samples  and  current 
prices.  Some  clocks  have  been  sold  under  American  prices,  and  they  were  regarded 
as  reasonable. 

MORE  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED. 

Canadian  representatives  pass  through  this  country  occasionally,  but  not  often 
enough,  and  only  a  few  houses  send  so  far.  If  the  Canadian  exporter  desiring  to  do 
business  would  send  out  a  representative  with  samples  and  fixed  prices,  a  good  business 
would  result  in  the  goods  mentioned  above,  and  then  business  with  Japan  would  prob- 
ably dwindle  down  to  those  lines  which  Canadians  would  not  care  to  manufacture. 


CUSTOMS  REVENUE  FOR  YEAR  1915. 

The  following  figures  show  the  customs  revenue  for  the  last  four  years.  The  year 
1915  shows  a  slight  decline  over  previous  years: — 

1915   £3,190,880 

1914   3,354,615 

1913   3,425,426 

1912   3,335,719 


TAXATION. 

Below  are  particulars  of  the  amount  of  taxation  derived  from  the  different  sources 
during  the  last  three  years  ending  with  March  31: — 


1914-15.  1913-14.  1912-13. 

Customs                                                    £3,294,943  £3,553,785  £3,531,761 

Land  tax                                                     799,641  767,451  728,636 

Income  tax                                                  540,318  554,271  462,994 

Death  duties                                               796,232  613,751  458,265 

Other                                                             449,677  428,776  425,173 


Total   £5,880,811  £5,918,034  £5,606,829 


The  percentage  under  each  heading  to  the  total  amount  collected  for  the  last  two 
years  compares  as  follows  with  five  years  and  ten  years  previous : — 


Customs. 

Land. 

Income. 

Death. 

Other. 

1914-15  

  56 

13| 

9 

181 

n 

1913-14  

  60 

13 

».i 

10| 

1908-9   

  66§ 

132 

6 

61 

1903-4  

  74 

9 

6 

4 

7 

Land  and  income  tax  and  death  duties  are  now  made  to  contribute  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  formerly,  while  the  share  of  customs  duties  is  declining,  though  still  over 
half  the  total. 

The  average  taxation  per  head,  excluding  Maoris,  is  £5  7s.  5d.,  as  compared  with 
£5  10s.  for  the  previous  year  and  £4  5s.  6d.  five  years  ago. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  taxation  by  local  bodies,  which  amounts  to 
£2,325,494,  as  compared  with  £2,187,534  for  the  previous  year,  not  including  wharfage 
dues,  tolls  and  rents  of  harbour  boards  which  are  not  classified  as  taxation.  This 
amounts  to  £2  2s.  6d.  per  head  of  European  population. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

The  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  New  Zealand  on  January  31,  1916,  was 
19,800,  the  amount  of  the  pensions  totalling  £465,000.  The  number  of  widows'  pen- 
sions was  1,920,  the  total  amount  being  £37,500.  And  the  number  of  military  pensions 
was  1,333,  aggregating  £48,000. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  April  13,  1916. 

INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

The  month  of  March  witnessed  the  receipt  of  much  larger  quantities  of  the 
principal  items  of  Canadian  produce  than  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
a  year  ago,  and  the  official  trade  returns  covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
which  are  published  at  the  same  time,  indicate  an  almost  general  expansion  in  both 
quantity  and  value  over  the  first  three  months  of  1915  in  the  commodities  relative  to 
which  separate  Canadian  figures  are  published. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  separate  tables  for  March  and  for  the  quarter,  which 
follow,  a  notable  exception  was  butter,  while  receipts  of  hams  also  mark  a  slight 
falling-off.  i     I  | 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

The  following  are  the  imports  from  Canada  into  Great  Britain  during  the  month 
of  March: — 

1916.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1,723,500 

1,282,346 

877,100 

626,814 

464,000 

395,436 

296,900 

244,190 

388,400 

258,251 

10,900 

5,218 

Oats  

41,400 

22,615 

32,300 

18,057 

300 

335 

260 

350 

170,262 

719,545 

92,824 

326,845 

9,780 

39,343 

12,033 

39,451 

Butter  

1,554 
30,932 

8,940 
135,219 

42,214 

194,387 

42,828 

150,172 

33,302 

137,077 

1,112 
Gt.  Hnds. 

11,643 

2,017 
Gt.  Hnds. 

15,779 

Eggs  

6,934 
Loads. 

3,794 

1,245 
Loads. 

849 

Wood,  hewn  (other  than  pitwood)  .  . 

102 

533 

11,357 

82,070 

23,207 

93,136 

"       sawn  or  split,  unenumerated. 

760 
Qrs. 

5,912 

165 
Qrs. 

1,727 

468 

2,792 

213 

1,200 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER,  1916. 

The  following  are  the  Canadian  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  the  first  quarter 
M  1916  :— 

1916.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

4,672,900 

3,329,038 

2,972,900 

1,917,539 

1,129,300 

956,158 

787,080 

606,019 

633,400 

397,133 

25,700 

11,882 

219,000 

123,451 

95,600 

52,282 

1,860 

2,255 

770 

871 

342,072 

•t    A  cr  i  noo 

1,451,94  A 

O  A  fi  CTLC 

Z4U,b5o 

22,381 

93,814 

37,001 

127,223 

14 

94 

2,827 

16,143 

108,318 

508,954 

82,719 

327,613 

144,433 

540,862 

79,077 

335,201 

3,832 

37,862 

5,893 

50,027 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

289,751 

222,588 

70,529 

47,998 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Wood,  hewn  (other  than  pitwood) . . 

269 

2,447 

499 

3,541 

63,677 

373,133 

76,182 

301,167 

"      sawn  or  split,  unenumerated . 

3,198 

19,375 

3,151 

11,079 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1,480 

9,425 

443 

2,307 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Turning  to  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures  for  March,  1916, 
and  for  the  three  months,  showing  the  proportionate  results  in  comparison  with  the 
same  periods  of  1915,  are: — 


March,  1916.  March,  1915.  Increase.  Percentage. 

Imports                                     £  86,092,894  £  75,462,049  £  10,630,845  14*0% 

Exports                                          37,598,119  30,176,066  7,422,053  24'5% 

Re-exports                                      8,811,497  8,067,133  744,364  9*2% 


Total   £132,502,510      £113,705,248        £18,797,262  15*9% 


Three  Months  Three  Months 

ended  ended 

March,  1916.  March,  1915.  Increase.  Percentage. 

Imports                                       £228,294,438  £207,838,912  £20,455,526  9*8% 

Exports                                        110,691,068  84,600,595  26,090,473  30*8% 

Re-exports                                    26,171,465  21,772,308  4,399,157  20*2% 


Total   £365,156,971      £314,211,815        £50,945,156  20*2% 


ADVERSE  BALANCE. 

The  March  returns  are  the  most  sensational  which  have  appeared  for  some  time 
past,  the  value  of  the  imports  (£86,092,894)  being  nearly  £10,000,000  in  excess  of  any 
previous  record,  while  the  exports  are  the  heaviest  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  although 
in  this  case  the  surplus  is  rather  less  than  £900,000. 

The  figures  are  the  more  surprising  if  compared  with  the  preceding  month 
February,  when  the  marked  readjustment  in  the  proportion  of  imports  and  exports 
which  was  recorded,  led  economists  to  augur  that  the  "  adverse  balance  of  trade " 
problem  had  been  definitely  checked,  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports 
attains  the  remarkable  sum  of  £18,644,651  as  against  an  improvement  in  exports  con- 
fined to  £1,262,337. 

That  the  increase  of  £10,630,845  in  imports  over  March,  1915,  is  partly  due  to 
higher  values  is  certain,  and  this  would  also  to  a  lesser  degree  affect  the  comparison 
with  February,  which,  moreover,  included  fewer  working  days. 
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This  does  not,  however,  fully  explain  the  position,  and  possible  causes  of  the 
woollen  imports  may  be  the  arrival  of  exceptionally  heavy  shipments  of  goods  the 
importation  of  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be  either  prohibited  or  restricted,  and 
the  receipt,  or  clearance  from  bond,  of  particular  articles  upon  which  it  was  expected 
import  duties  would  be  raised  by  the  budget  recently  introduced. 

In  any  case,  the  actual  result  is  that  the  so-called  "  adverse  balance "  amounts 
to  £39,683,278  in  comparison  with  £22,482,665  in  February,  and  £37,218,850  in  March, 
1915. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRADE. 

Upon  analysing  the  imports  for  March,  the  expansion  of  £10,500,000  over  last 
year  is  contributed  as  to  about  £5,000,000  by  "  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,"  £2,500,000 
by  raw  materials,  and  £3,000,000  by  manufactured  goods;  and  in  the  first  category 
there  is  an  increase  of  nearly  £2,500,000  in  the  value  of  grain  and  flour,  and  of 
£3,000,000  in  dutiable  articles,  of  which  sugar  represents  over  £2,000,000. 

While  there  are  certain  variations,  the  value  of  cotton  alone  practically  covers  the 
advance  in  raw  materials,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
in  quantity. 

Chemicals  represent  about  £1,250,000  of  the  rise  in  manufactures  . 

Judging  by  typical  instances  in  the  published  accounts  in  which  both  quantities 
and  values  are  given,  a  growth  of  about  £7,500,000  in  the  value  of  exports  of  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  almost  wholly  to  advanced  prices,  the  most  satisfactory 
feature  being  that  manufactured  goods  account  for  about  £6,500,000. 

The  list  is  pretty  general,  the  chief  contributors  being  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, and  cotton  and  wool  fabrics. 


SUMMARIES  FOR  THE  THREE  MONTHS. 

The  detailed  summaries  for  the  three  months  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
classifications,  are: — 


(6) 


Three  Months 

Three  Months 

ended 

ended 

Imports — 

March,  1916. 

March,  1915. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

£  99,161,933 

£  90,240,239 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 

81,126,336 

77,344,543 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured. 

46,808,366 

39,462,096 

1,197,803 

792,034 

£228,294,438  . 

£207,838,912 

Exports  (British)  — 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

£  6,902,029 

£  5,947,171 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 

manufactured   

14,138,451 

11,351,542 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured. 

84,934,592 

64,627,903 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified ...   

4,715,996 

2,673,979 

£110,691,068 

£84,600,595 

Re-exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial)  — 

£  5,591,487 

£  6,009,779 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 

14,397,439 

10,613,915 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.. 

6,176,287 

5,139,665 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  

6,252 

8,959 

£26,171,465 

£21,772,308 
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NEW  BUDGET  TAXATION. 

The  cabled  accounts  of  the  budget  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  4th  April  will  have  shown  that  whereas  consider- 
able new  taxation  is  being  imposed,  this  is  mainly  what  might  be  termed  of  a 
"  domestic  "  nature,  consisting  of  increases  in  taxes  already  in  force. 

The  new  imports  fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  daily  spending  power  of  the  people, 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  luxuries,  and  contrary  to  popular  anticipation,' the  budget 
does  not  include  any  proposal  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  increasing  the  list  of 
articles  subject  to  import  duties,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  previous  budget,  and 
which  then  limited  to  luxuries,  was  expected  to  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 
further  list  of  articles  particularly  suitable  for  taxation. 

While  the  further  increase  in  the  already  heavy  income  tax  will  constitute  a 
difficult  burden  for  a  large  section  of  the  community,  the  practicability  of  the  sources 
of  taxation  adopted  is  splendid  evidence  of  the  financial  strength  of  the  country,  and 
the  reason  for  its  adoption  and  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  many  commodities,  is 
presumably  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  curb 
the  tendency  to  indulgence  in  luxuries,  ample  evidence  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides. 

The  main  points  of  the  budget  are,  that  to  meet  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
£1,825,000,000,  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  £509,000,000  out  of  revenue,  of  which  approxi- 
mately £65,000,000  will  be  raised  from  new  taxation. 

Of  this  sum  it  is  estimated  that  increased  income  tax  will  supply  about 
£43,500,000,  and  the  increase  in  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  the  new  taxes  on 
amusements,  railway  tickets,  etc.,  about  £21,500,000,  and  the  chancellor  further  esti- 
mates that  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  excess  profits  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  the 
increased  amounts  accruing  from  the  special  taxes  adopted  in  the  last  budget,  which 
will  how  yield  a  full  twelve  months'  return  instead  of  six  months,  will  increase  the 
total  new  revenue  to  about  £93,000,000. 

DETAILS  OF  TAXATION. 

The  details  of  the  new  taxation  are: — 

1.  Income  Tax. 

Earned.  Unearned. 
2s.  l|d.  to  3s.  6d.  2s.  9|d.  to  3s.  6d. 

2s.  3d.    to  5s.  3s.         to  5s. 

2.  Customs  and  Excise. 

(a)  Sugar. — Present  rate,  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  ;  New,  14s.  per  cwt. 
(&)  Cocoa. — Present  rate,  ljd.  per  lb.;  New,  6d.  per  lb. 

(c)  Coffee  and  chicory — Present  rate,  3d.  per  lb. ;  New,  6d.  per  lb. 

(d)  Motorcars  and  motorcycles — Licenses  increased. 

(e)  Excess  profits — Duty  raised  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 

3.  New  Taxes. 

(a)  Taxes  ranging  from  £d.  to  Is.  on  admission  tickets   to   theatres,   cinema  houses, 
football  matches,  and  horse  races. 
*(&)  Tax  ranging  from  Id.  and  upwards  on  railway  tickets  costing  more  than  9d. 

(c)  Tax  of  4d.  per  1,000  on  household  matches. 

(d)  Tax  of  4d.  a  gallon  on  table  waters,  prepared  with  sugar  and  fermented;  8d.  on 

all  others  ;  4d.  on  cider  and  perry. 
*  This  tax,  which  was  estimated  to  produce  £3,000,000,  was  withdrawn  on  April  12 

CANADIAN  EXPORT  TRADE  AFFECTED  BY  IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

Eecent  additions  to  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  in  order  to  provide  tonnage  for  more  urgent 
necessaries,  include  several  lines  which  will  affect  Canadian  export  trade,  and  the 
list  seems  likely  to  be  extended. 

1633—2 


Present  rate  (in  £) 
New  rate  (in  £) .  . 
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In  one  of  these — manufactures  of  wood  generally — orders  for  considerable  sup- 
plies of  such  goods  as  handles,  dowels,  etc.,  had  been  placed  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers during  the  past  few  months,  the  majority  of  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
deliver  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  transportation  from  Canada. 

While  the  authorities  are  understood  to  be  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
merits  of  each  case  submitted  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  the  time  being  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  must  seriously  interfere  with  a  branch  of  Canadian  trade  of  great 
promise,  but  in  any  case,  the  knowledge  which  importers  in  this  country  have  obtained 
as  to  the  ability  of  Canada  to  supply  wooden  goods  which  had  previously  been  mainly 
obtained  from  foreign  countries,  should  be  beneficial  in  the  future. 

Another  line  affected,  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  were  beginning  to  reach 
out  for  business  is.  enamelled  ware,  and  under  the  general  designation  hardware" 
there  are  also  a  number  of  individual  articles  which  Canada  produces  in  quantity. 

CONDITION  OF   UNITED  KINGDOM  CROPS. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  excessive  wet  and  bad  weather  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  adversely  affect  agricultural  operations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  home  pro- 
duction is  of  such  vast  importance,  that  the  situation  may  yet  be  capable  of  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unfavourable  position  is  set  forth  by  the  Government 
Monthly  Agricultural  Report  dated  April  1,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  The  crop  reporters  of  the  board,  in  reporting  on  agricultural  conditions  in 
England  and  Wales,  state  that  the  very  wet  and  stormy  weather,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  much  snow,  has  caused  great  delay  in  all  agricultural  operations.  The 
early-sown  winter  wheat  has  generally  withstood  the  bad  conditions  well,  and  is  satis- 
factory, though  it  has  made  no  progress  during  the  month  and  is  mostly  backward. 
Wheat  on  heavy  land,  or  on  land  subject  to  flooding,  has,  however,  suffered  a  good 
deal,  while  that  sown  late  in  the  autumn  is  also  not  satisfactory.  The  area  under 
wheat  appears  to  be  about  7  or  8  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Winter  oats  and  beans 
are  mostly  healthy  and  promising  crops,  although  backward,  but  there  are  a  good 
number  of  exceptions,  especially  in  the  west. 

"  Preparation  of  the  land  for  the  spring  crops  was  almost  at  a  standstill  during 
the  month,  and  very  little  corn  indeed  was  sown,  none  at  all  being  got  in,  in  most 
counties.  Similarly,  only  in  one  or  two  very  favoured  districts  have  a  few  early  pota- 
toes been  planted. 

"  Seeds  are  generally  strong  and  vigorous,  promising  a  good  or  abundant  yield, 
more  particularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country;  in  some  parts  the  wet  has  done 
some  harm,  and  reports  from  the  northwest  are  not  so  favourable  as  elsewhere. 

"  There  has  been  a  good  fall  of  lambs.  The  abnormally  bad  weather  has  resulted 
in  the  ewes  being  only  in  poor  condition,  and  in  many  parts  they  are  not  milking  well. 
The  lambs  were  generally  strong  and  healthy  at  birth,  but  the  conditions  have  been 
so  adverse,  that  altogether  losses  have  probably  been  rather  over  average. 

"  Labour  is  everywhere  very  deficient,  and  with  considerable  arrears  to  be  made 
up,  many  farmers  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  get  the  work  done  this  spring." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  April  6,  1916. 

THE   PROHIBITION   OB^   HARDWARE  IMPORTS. 

Among  the  recent  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  certain  commodities  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  one  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  refers  to 
"  hardware."  The  prohibition  dates  from  March  30  last.  The  proclamation  states 
that  "  licenses  will  in  general  be  granted  in  respect  only  of  goods  en  route  for  the 
United  Kingdom  or  goods  actually  purchased  (i.e.  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
completed  by  payment)  at  the  date  of  issue  of  this  notice  (March  30)." 

(All  correspondence  with  regard  to  this  prohibition,  including  application  for 
licenses,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restrictions, 
64  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W.) 

In  connection  with  this  prohibition,  two  important  questions  are  raised:  (1)  can 
the  words  "  in  general "  be  interpreted  so  as  to  embrace  commodities  exported  from 
Canada  in  limited  or  unlimited  quantities;  (2)  what  commodities  are  included  in 
the  term  "hardware."  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  these  points  to  Canadian  exporters,  as  none  is  forthcoming  from  official 
sources.  Apparently  the  multitudinous  articles  that  may  be  reasonably  comprised  in 
the  classification  "  hardware  "  will  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  for  while  the  section 
"  hardware "  clearly  defines  the  subitem  "  hollow-ware "  it  also  includes  the  proble- 
matic subitem  "  other  sorts."  However,  unless  Canada  has  taken  advantage  of  war 
conditions,  these  items  are  of  little  interest,  as  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
"  hollow-ware "  and  "  other  sorts  "  of  hardware  before  the  war  were  practically  nil. 
Again,  "  implements  and  tools  "  may  be  legitimately  classed  as  "  hardware,"  although 
they  are  separately  enumerated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  These  commodities 
are  handled  by  the  ironmongers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
hardware  lines.    Imports  from  Canada  are  valued  at  about  $100,000  a  year. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  the  exports 
of  hardware  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  seven  months  ended  October,  1915,  show 
a  remarkable  advance  compared  with  previous  years.  From  $70,000  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  they  advanaced  to  $984,000  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  which  clearly  indicates  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  establishing  them- 
selves more  firmly  in  the  British  market.  The  problem  for  solution  is:  "What  is 
the  nature  of  the  articles  exported  from  Canada  under  the  heading  1  hardware,'  and 
how  are  the  said  articles  affected  by  the  British  prohibition  ? " 

BEDSTEAD  COMPONENT  PARTS. 

Many  inquiries  for  bedstead  component  parts  were  recently  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  a  few  Canadian  manufacturers  have  quoted 
Birmingham  buyers.  These  quotations  have  been  brought  to  the  office  for  the  com- 
missioner's perusal,  and  the  chief  comments  of  the  recipients  were  to  the  effect  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  had  not  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  commodities 
required,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  transact  business  on  f.o.b.  bases, 
as  Britishers  could  not  so  readily  obtain  freight  rates  and  general  transport  charges 
as  the  Canadian  exporter. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  a  huge  business  to  be  done  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
there  exists  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  importers  to  see  that  transactions  are  of 
a  permanent  character  after  peace  is  declared.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  number  of 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  the  various  component  parts  to  combine  and  send  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  to  study  the  market?  If  such  a  man  proceeded  direct  to 
Birmingham  he  could  be  introduced  to  twenty  or  thirty  buyers  in  this  district  who 
would  willingly  permit  him  to  inspect  their  factories  and  ascertain  at  first  hand  the 
class  of  manufactures  wanted.  The  attitude  adopted  by  the  United  States  toward  this 
subject  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Months  ago,  a  number  of  their  manufacturers  com- 
bined and  commissioned  an  expert  to  visit  Birmingham.  He  interviewed  the  leading 
buyers  in  the  district,  and  then  appointed  a  permanent  agent  to  work  on  a  1  per  cent 
commission  basis.  Prices  are  forwarded  weekly  by  cable  to  the  agent  who  mails  them 
to  every  buyer.  Orders  are  taken  and  deliveries  have  been  made  within" one  month 
of  their  receipt.  All  quotations  include  delivery  to  Liverpool  or  to  Birmingham. 
This  instance  of  the  alertness  of  United  States  manufacturers  is  quoted  for  the  benefit  ' 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  obtaining  some  portion  of  the  trade.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  buyers  are  inclined  to  give  preference  to  Canada-,  but  as  several 
importers  state—"  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  place  business  in  the  United  States 
when  their  manufacturers  are  so  accommodating." 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANNED  GOODS. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office  during  the  week  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.    (See  Trade  Inquiries  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  640.) 

CONDITION  OF  THE  RAG  MARKET. 

In  normal  times  British  imports  of  rags  are  valued  at  over  $5,000,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  received  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Owing  to  the  cessation 
or  curtailment  of  supplies,  imports  last  year  fell  to  less  than  $3,500,000.  Imports  of 
unpulled  woollen  rags  from  Canada  in  1914  amounted  to  the  value  of  $89,670,  a 
decrease  of  $92,780  compared  with  1910.  It  is  probable  that  supplies  of  pulled  woollen 
rags  were  also  imported  from  Canada,  but  the  value  is  not  stated  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns. 

At  the  present  time,  rags  are  so  scarce  that  values  have  risen  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  from  300  to  800  per  cent.  The  market  has  never  been  in  so  good  a  position 
for  sales,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  make  note  of  it. 


OPENING  FOR  FURNITURE  HARDWARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J  .Egan,  has  forwarded  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  particulars  and  illustrations  with  reference  to  the  prospects  in 
South  Africa  for  furniture  hardware.  The  prices  quoted  hereunder  are  all  f.o.b.  port 
of  shipment  and  are  15  per  cent  higher  than  pre-war  prices: — 

FURNITURE  LOCKS. 

An  iron  capped  till  lock  is  a  large  seller  in  South  Africa.  It  is  made  with  .-tamped 
brass  plate  and  stamped  brass  bolt,  three  keys  to  a  dozen  locks,  size  2$  inches.  The 
price  is  $4.20  a  gross  f.o.b.  The  same  lock  in  stamped  brass  plate  and  cast  brass  bolt 
is  $6  a  gross.  In  a  better  lock,  with  the  same  style  cast  brass  plate  and  cast  brass  bolt, 
one  key  to  each  lock,  the  price  would  be  85  cents  a  dozen. 

Another  popular  lock  is  an  iron  capped  cut  cupboard  lock,  size  2^-inch,  with 
electro  brass  plate  and  iron  bolt  sold  at  $3  a  gross.    In  stamped  brass  plate  and  iron 
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bolt  the  price  would  be  $4  a  gross ;  in  stamped  brass  plate  and  cast  brass  bolt,  3-inch, 
$6  a  gross;  2^-inch,  $5.40;  2~by  1^-inch,  $5  a  gross,  and  in  a  3-inch  lock,  cast  brass 
plate  and  cast  brass  bolt,  $1.85  a  dozen. 


The  above  iron  capped  wardrobe  lock  sells  at  $10  a  gross  in  a  3|-inch  lock,  with 
electro  brassed  plate  and  cast  brass  bolt  and  latch.  The  same  size  lock,  with  stamped 
brass  plate  and  cast  brass  bolt  and  latch,  costs  $12  a  gross,  and  in  cast  brass  plate 
and  cast  brass  bolt  and  latch,  one  lever,  $1.85  a  dozen. 

In  iron-capped  box  lock,  with  cast  brass  plate  and  lock,  one  lever,  sells  at  $1.50 
in  3-inch,  $1.37  in  2i-inch,  and  $1.25  in  2  and  1^-inch. 

A  bright  iron  cupboard  lock,  double  handed,  one  key  to  each  lock,  size  3-inch, 
bright,  sells  at  $4.25  a  gross;  coppered  or  brassed  at  $5.25  a  gross  or  all  brass  at  92 
cents  a  dozen.  These  are  also  sold  in  2J  and  2-inch  locks  at  proportionately  cheaper 
prices.  1 

A  bright  iron  till  lock,  which  screws  on  flat,  size  2^-inch,  and  3  keys  to  a  dozen 
locks,  sells  at  $2.20  a  gross,  in  bright  iron  and  in  coppered  or  brass  at  $3  a  gross. 


The  above  all  cast  brass  cabinet  lock,  screwed  caps,  sells  in  three  sizes,  the  one 
lever  2-inch  at  $1.62,  2^-inch  at  $1.68,  2|-inch  at  $1.75  per  dozen.  They  are  also  sold 
in  two,  three  and  four  levers,  rising  in  price  12  cents,  35  cents  and  35  cents  a  dozen 
for  all  sizes.    There  is  also  a  demand  for  locks  to  differ  In  suites  with  master  keys. 

A  wardrobe  lock,  all  cast  brass,  f-inch  to  pin,  one  lever,  sells  at  $4,  two  lever  at 
$4.30,  three  lever  at  $4.75,  and  four  lever  at  $5.20  per  dozen. 
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CABINET  HANDLES. 


The  above  illustration  represents  a  good  selling  pattern,  sold  in  coppered  bronze 
or  electro-bronzed,  in  five  sizes,  4i-mch,  3|-inch,  2$-inch,  pedestal,  robe  and  cup- 
board sizes,  at  $4.25,  $3.60,  $2.90,  $5,  and  $6  per  gross. 

There  is  also  a  market  for  cabinet  handles,  selling  at  about  45  cents  less  a  gross 
in  all  sizes.  , 


BRASS  HINGES. 


The  foregoing  polished  brass  butt  hinge  used  largely  by  the  furniture  manufac- 
turing trade  is  sold  in  sizes  1-inch,  l|-inch,  lj-inch,  lf-inch,  2i-inch,  and  3-inch, 
at  $2.75,  $3,  $3.25,  $4.15,  $5.70,  $8.90  and  $11.25  per  gross  of  pairs. 


The  same  sizes  in  the  above  pattern  are  sold  per  gross  of  pairs  at  $4.20,  $4.45, 
$4.70,  $5.75,  $7,  $10,  and  $13.  There  is  also  a  strong  line  made  in  1^-inch,  2-inch, 
21-inch,  3-inch,  3^-inch,  and  4-inch,  at  $4,  $6.50,  $9.40,  $12.60,  $25,  and  $31  per  gross 
■of  pairs. 

A  stamped  butt  hinge  is  also  sold  in  sizes  1^-inch,  2-inch,  and  2^-inch.  The 
width  of  the  hinge  opened  for  the  three  sizes  is  f-inch,  lj-inch  and  11-inch.  The 
prices  vary  according  to  size,  finish  and  weight,  and  are  from  $1  to  $6.50  per  gross 
of  pairs. 
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The  above  illustration  is  for  a  hinge  called  "  Backflaps,"  made  of  polished  brass, 
and  is  sold  f-inch  at  $4,  1-inch  at  $5,  M-inch  at  $7.25,  li-inch  at  $9,  lf-inch  at  $12.25, 
2-inch  at  $16.50  per  gross  pairs. 


The  above  illustration  represents  a  hinge  sold  in  the  size  herewith  shown.  This 
hinge  is  termed  the  "  Reflex  hinge "  and  sells  per  gross  of  pairs  of  brass,  $2.35 ; 
antique  coppered,  $4.30;  polished  brass,  $6.90.  There  is  also  a  market  for  the  Oheval 
Hinge  in  cast  different  finishes  and  cast  brass.  The  price  of  the  latter  is  $2.60  a 
dozen  pairs. 

WARDROBE  HOOKS. 

These  hooks  vary  considerably  in  pattern. 
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The  above  wardrobe  hook  sells  in  brass  at  $2.85  a  gross  and  in  the  antiqued 
copper  at  $3.15  per  gross. 

A  three  hook  hanger  sells  in  brass  at  $4.20  a  gross  and  in  the  antique  copper  at 
$4.45  a  gross. 

A  four  hooked  hanger  sells  at  $4.30  in  the  brass,  and  $4.75  in  antiqued  copper, 
per  gross. 

Another  four  hook  pattern  sells  in  the  two  finishes  at  $4.25  and  $5.10  per  gross. 
Some  patterns  are  made  ball  bearing  and  frictionless. 

Other  patterns  shown  herewith  illustrate  different  hooks '  suitable'  for  wardrobe 


If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  interested  in  any  of  the  above  lines,  and  if  they 
will  send  to  Mr.  Egan  particulars  of  agency,  commission  allowed,  catalogues  and 
price  lists  and  details  about  packing,  etc.,  reliable  agents  with  connection  in  this 
trade  can  be  secured  for  them. 


Attention  is  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  481  appearing  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  from  a  South  African  house  who  wish  to  import  box  shooks  from 
Canada. 

The  firm  making  the  inquiry  (whose  name  and  address  will  be  supplied  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department;  refer  Trade  Inquiry  quoted  above)  will  purchase  on  their 
own  account  not  less  than  $10,000  a  year  in  the  small  sizes  alone,  and  are  in  a  particu- 
larly good  position  to  sell  thousands  of  boxes  to  fruit  growers  whom  they  call  on  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  regular  fruit  boxes  for  plums,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  are  sold  in  thousands 
of  boxes,  but  the  orange  box  trade  within  the  next  few  years  will  probably  run  into 
millions  of  boxes. 


The  following  details  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  intending  exporters : — 
Wood  must  be  white,  free  from  knots,  and  fine  sawn.    Sizes  mainly  required 
are : — 

18  x  12  x  2£" 
18  x  12  x  3" 
18  x  12  x  Zl" 

Thicknesses  of  wood  for  the  above  are: — 

Two  ends   i" 


purposes. 


BOX  SHOOKS  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Two  tops.  .  . 
Two  bottoms 
Two  sides.  . 


3/l6" 
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An  air  space  of  one-half  inch  is  to  be  allowed  clear  on  each  side,  and  on  tops, 
bottoms  and  sides.  Thus  to  cover  the  lid  there  are  required  two  pieces  5£  inches  wide 
and  bottoms  5£  inches  wide.  Sides  will  also  be  one-half  inch  short  of  the  actual  depth 
of  ends. 

Shooks  should  be  packed  in  bundles  in  such  a  number  that  14  bundles  make  100 
boxes. 

Large  quantities  of  boxes  size  18  by  12  by  54-inch  are  also  required. 
The  following  are  the  thicknesses  of  wood  for  the  above: — 


Two  end  pieces   0" 

Two  tops   s/iq" 

Two  bottoms   Vie" 

Two  sides   3/ie" 


The  same  number  of  pieces  and  the  same  air  space  referred  to  above  are  required. 

ORANGE  BOXES. 

The  export  of  oranges  is  calculated  in  a  few  years  to  use  millions  of  boxes.  The 
size  of  the  cases  required  is  26  by  124  by  124-inch. 

These  boxes  are  made  up  of  eleven  pieces,  consisting  of  two  tops,  two  bottoms, 
four  sides,  all  of  equal  size,  with  ends  and  one  centre  piece  of  equal  size.  The  ends 
and  the  centre  piece  should  be  made  solid  by  a  patent  jointing  process.  Steel  clips 
are  of  no  use. 

The  ends  and  centre  piece  should  be  12  by  12  by  §-inch,  and  tops,  bottoms  and 
sides  26  by  54  by  iVinch. 

There  has  also  arisen  a  demand  for  tops,  bottoms  and  sides  measuring  26  by  54 
by  £-inch. 

Goods  should  be  shipped  through  bankers  against  documents  Cape  Town,  and 
prices  quoted  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  are  preferred. 


TOYS  AT  THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

In  view  of  the  present  desire  among  Canadian  manufacturers  to  stimulate  the 
home  toy-manufacturing  industry,  the  following  extract  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  on  the  toy  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  recently  held  in  London, 
should  be  of  interest : — 

TOY  SECTION. 

The  range  of  toys  exhibited  this  year  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  great  strides  have  been  made  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  large 
numbers  of  novel  mechanical  toys  which  have  been  invented  lead  to  the  hope  that 
British  toy  makers  will  secure  a  firm  grasp  of  this  branch  of  trade.  Their  design, 
shape,  construction,  and  strength  have  elicited  warm  praise.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  toy  business  has  been  tackled  with  great  skill  and  ingeunity,  and  buyers  of  many 
years'  experience  admit  that  in  many  cases  enemy  products  have  not  only  been  equalled 
but  surpassed.  The  mechanical  toys  in  particular  are  at  once  quaint,  simple,  and 
yet  strong  enough  so  as  not  to  be  easily  destroyed.  The  inventors  have  also  amply 
demonstrated  that  they  are  well  abreast  of  the  times  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  subjects  refer  to  the  war  or  have  some  other  topical  significance.  A  very  praise- 
worthy advance  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  toys.  This  particular  branch 
was  almost  wholly  an  enemy  trade,  and  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
a  quite  extensive  trade  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  relatively  small  beginnings  which 
saw  the  light  at  last  year's  fair.    Many  of  these  branches  of  the  toy  trade  were  faced 
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with  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary  expert  labour,  but  now,  after  many 
months'  experience,  the  results  of  efficient  workmanship  are  becoming  apparent. 
Large  numbers  of  orders  have  been  booked  with  many  of  the  toy  firms,  some  of  whom 
will  be  obliged  to  double  and  treble  the  number  of  their  employees  in  order  to  effect 
deliveries  for  the  autumn  and  Christmas  trades. 

A  quite  novel  exhibition  was  that  of  hair  for  dolls.  This  hair  (formerly  largely 
made  in  Germany),  was  produced  from  human  hair  and  mohair,  and  the  beautiful 
shades  obtained  and  the  silken  appearance  and  lustre  of,  the  hair  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  varieties  are  capable  of  being  turned  out  in  this  country  equal  to  any 
imported  product.  There  was,  of  course,  in  the  toy  section  a  very  large  variety  of 
novel  toys,  such  as  runabout  toys,  motor  cars,  auto-coasters,  kites,  dolls'  houses,  forts, 
plush  animals,  "  Teddy  "  bears,  golliwogs,  and  the  like,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
most  of  the  exhibitors  have  done  a  large  trade,  and  some  have  achieved  a  quite 
phenomenal  success.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  many  of  the  wooden  toys 
have  been  designed  to  compete  with  the  vast  quantity  of  such  articles  which  used  to 
be  imported  from  Germany.  There  was  an  excellent  display  of  wood  and  metal  con- 
structional toys,  such  as  trucks,  stations,  wagons,  cranes,  and  armoured  cars,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  there  has  been  considerable  development  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Many  inquiries  were  received  from  oversea  buyers  in  connection  with  these 
articles.  Great  strides  have  also  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  pocket 
lamps  and  electric  bells,  and  manufacturers  appear  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  trade.  Mention  might  be  made  of  such  prominent  exhibits  as 
magic  butterflies,  puzzles,  automatic  toys  for  firing  at  suitable  objects,  toys  moved 
by  the  application  of  sand,  animals  artistically  cut  out  in  wood,  tumbling  clowns,  toy 
guns,  motor  cars,  "  Teddy "  bears  with  illuminated  eyes  produced  by  means  of  an 
electric  battery,  fire  engines,  lorries,  motor  boats,  advertising  novelties,  etc. 

The  general  impression  which  is  forced  upon  one  after  visiting  the  toy  section, 
is,  that  the  British  toy  makers  have  been  exercising  great  ingenuity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  new  toys,  the  adaptation  of  new  kinds  of  mechanism,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  artistic  designing,  and  provided  that  the  industry  can  be  established  on 
economical  lines,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  course  of  time  an  export  trade  will  be 
built  up. 

VIEW  OF  TOY  PUBLICATION. 

The  Toy  and  Fancy  Goods  Trader  in  its  March  issue  writes  as  follows  with 
reference  to  the  toy  exhibits  at  the  British  Industries  Fair: — 

"  Evidence  of  a  very  large  increase  in  the  production  of  soft  toys  was  noticeable, 
as  was  also  a  considerable  improvement  in  dolls,  of  which  there  are  this  year  man 
more  manufacturers.    Wooden  toys  were  very  poorly  represented..    Metal  toys  wer 
almost  in  full  force,  despite  Ministry  of  Munition  restrictions,  but  this  type  of  to 
has  not  appreciably  increased  in  production  during  the  past  year,  and  the  makers 
of  them  are  very  limited  in  number/ 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  i  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  5,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   103/.  107/ .  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   103/.  106/. 

London   106/ .  108/ .  „ 

Glasgow                                                                .  ...  101/.  105/. 

Bacon  (Sides)  — 

Bristol   96/ .  99/ .  per  cwt, 

Liverpool   95/.  99/. 

London   96/,  100/. 

Glasgow   98/.  100/. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/.  92/. 

London   -  -  M 

Glasgow     -  -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   94/.  98/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     94/.  98/  „ 

London   96  .  100  . 

Glasgow   .... 

Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  April  8,  1916,  together  with'  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresn  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  C wt , 

Mutton  H  n      i« 

Pork  ii  it    

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon     >< 

Beef   M 

Hams    it 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   it 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  »■ 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      H 

Margarine       it 

Cheese    i 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums    i 

it    cream     n 

ii    condensed  i 

preserved,  other  kinds . 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  i 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     m 

Barley   n 

Oats   ii 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay.   

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


10 

39 


166,671 
117,372 
1 3,527 


* 


20,565 


156,831 
2,279 
35,945 
1,339 

1,650 
32,933 


69,924 
^9,183 
31,783 


33,278 
«06 
94,490 
12,233 
331 

5,355 
87,780 


1,732,900 
149,000 
161,700 
210,700 
9,030 
21,770 
276, 4U0 


117,501 
100 

1,624 
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OILS  REQUIRED  BY  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Cape  Town,  call  for  a  supply  of  oils  required  by  the  South  African  Railways 
and  Harbours.    Specifications  indicate  that  the  following  oils  are  required: — 

13,050  imperial  gallons  of  linseed  oil  (raw). 

17,700        "  "  "  (double  boiled). 

3,660       "  "  vegetable  colza  oil. 

3.88S       "  "  lard  oil. 

9,264        "  "  machine  oil. 

If  Canadian  firms  should  be  interested  in  supplying  this  demand  and  cable  par- 
ticulars to  Mr.  Egan,  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  interest  some  commission  house 
in  placing  tenders,  which  must  be  in  the  South  African  Railways  Offices,  Johannes- 
burg, not  later  than  noon,  Monday,  15th  of  May.  The  specifications  referred  to  above 
may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File 
No.  A-2047.) 


PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  TRADE  OF  THE  SUDAN. 

The  following  article  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review  on  the  present  and 
prospective  trade  of  the  Sudan  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
are  contemplating  a  more  extensive  commercial  penetration  of  the  southern  Mediter- 
ranean countries: — 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

The  Sudan  has  always  possessed  immense  commercial  interest.  Under  existing 
circumstances  it  acquires  increased  importance.  Not  only  are  we  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  lost  trade,  but  we  see  how  the  economic  development  of  the  vast 
territory  may  help  to  foster  traffic  with  Abyssinia  and  Northern  French  and  Belgian 
Congo,  whose  quickest  routes  to  the  world's  markets  are  by  way  of  the  Upper  Nile 
Galley.  All  this  should  bring  into  greater  prominence  such  centres  as  Khartoum, 
Port  Sudan,  Kodok,  Gambeila  and  Mongalla. 

HEALTHY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Within  the  comparatively  short  time  that  the  Sudan  has  been  blessed  with  its 
present  form  of  wise  paternal  government  it  has  recovered  almost  to  a  miraculous 
degree  from  the  devastation  of  the  Mahdi's  and  Khalifa's  rule.  Many  regions  of  the 
country  had  been  nearly  denuded  of  inhabitants ;  agriculture  had  suffered  enormously 
and  industry  had  been  killed.  Within  the  1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory  (of  which 
almost  285,000  are  classed  as  fit  for  cultivation)  there  is  now  an  estimated  population 
of  close  upon  3,000,000,  which  is  growing  fast  by  reason  of  natural  increase  and  the 
influx  not  so  much  from  Egypt  as  from  the  eastern,  western  and  northern  borderlands, 
Central  and  far-off  Western  Africa.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  are  taking  kindly  to 
the  new  order  of  affairs,  being  mostly  law-abiding  and  willing  enough  to  take  their 
share  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

The  tri-parted  capital,  Khartoum,  Khartoum  North  and  Omdurman,  has  over 
108,000  inhabitants,  with  a  large  floating  population  of  visitors. 
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Other  provincial  headquarters  and  commercial  centres,  such  as  Haifa,  El-Damer, 
Massala,  Kodok,  Merowe  (on  the  Nile  in  the  province  of  Dongola),  El-Obeid,  Port 
Sudan  and  Gambeila  (this  last  leased  from  Abyssinia  as  an  international  market  and 
depot),  are  all  rapidly  growing. 

TRAFFIC  FACILITIES. 

Although  distances  are  very  great,  traffic  facilities  are  good  and  are  being  steadily 
improved.  The  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Shellal  (the  terminus  of  the  Egyptian 
Railways  system)  is  a  little  over  680  miles.  Then  there  is  river  connection  between 
Shellal  and  Haifa  (214  miles).  Wady  Haifa  is  the  railhead  of  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment Railways.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  system,  with  single  line,  but  stations  are  numer- 
ous, with  ample  sidings,  so  a  busy  passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  kept  up  without 
difficulty.  From  Haifa  to  Khartoum  is  579  miles,  then  the  rail  runs  on  to  the  ter- 
minus at  El-Obeid,  428  miles  south.  Between  Haifa  and  Khartoum  are  two  important 
junctions.  From  Abu  Hamed  there  is  a  branch  to  Kareima,  145  miles.  From  Atbara 
a  branch  runs  out  to  Suakim,  308  miles,  with  a  bifurcation  from  Sallom  Junction 
to  Port  Sudan,  22  miles.  Another  branch  is  projected  from  Thamiam  to  Kassala, 
near  the  Eritrean  frontier,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  At  Station  No.  6  there  is 
a  light  railway  to  the  Urn  Nabardi  gold  mines.  There  is  a  project  for  a  branch  to 
tap  the  Tokar  cotton  district.  This  railway  system  is  supplemented  by  steamer  traffic 
(also  under  the  Government  Railways  Department)  on  the  two  Niles.  River  traffic 
is  very  important  in  furthering  trade,  and  much  is  being  done  to  improve  matters. 

The  White  Nile  receives  among  other  tributaries  the  Atbara,  Blue  Nile,  Sobat 
and  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  all  of  which  are  of  immense  use.  There  is  a  regular  service  up 
the  Blue  Nile  to  Roseiras  and  up  the  White  Nile  to  Rejaf  (1,096  miles),  with  exten- 
sions to  Meshia-el-Rek  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  by 
way  of  the  Sobat  to  Gambeila.  Then  there  are  regular  caravan  routes  for  transport 
by  camel,  oxen  and  donkeys.  Roads  are  being  cleared,  and  in  some  districts  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  to  admit  of  motor  traffic. 

The  Government  does  what  it  can  to  assist  trade,  and  in  no  way  more  effectually 
than  in  quoting  through  rates  from  Alexandria  or  Port  Sudan  to  any  point  in  their 
territory.    Such  through  rates  include  all  charges. 

The  same  idea  of  helping  business  is  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  eighty 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  at  most  of  which  customs  dues  on  parcels  can  be  paid  to 
many  countries. 

At  Port  Sudan  everything  is  being  done  to  promote  trade.  It  is  a  deep-wTater 
harbour,  with  extensive  quays,  electrical  equipment  for  loading  and  unloading,  ware- 
houses, and  all  that  is  necessary.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  with  banks,  hotels  and 
so  on. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  half  the  water  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  finds  its 
way  direct  to  the  sea.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  utilize  most  of  this  waste  water  for 
agriculture  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  At  present  the  irrigation  work  in  the  Sudan 
is  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  though  there  is  a  big  scheme  for  the  Gezira  district,  which 
will  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  dam.  For  the  moment,  work  is  being  cut  down  on 
this,  as  on  other  public  works.  In  Dongola  province  there  are  twenty  irrigation 
canals,  and  in  Berber  four;  besides,  this,  there  is  irrigation  by  means  of  pumping, 
lifting  by  sakias  and  shadoofs,  by  wells  and  storage  tanks,  and  on  the  Gash  river  by 
seasonal  flooding.  Large  crops  are  also  raised  on  the  rain  belts,  but  this  method  is 
uncertain,  because  there  are  cycles  or  rainy  and  rainless  years,  so  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem is  being  persisted  in.  Steps  to  further  this  policy  are  taken  wherever  large  con- 
cessions of  land  are  leased,  one  of  the  conditions  generally  being  to  improve  the 
water  distribution.  Even  as  it  is,  in  normal  years  crops  far  larger  than  are  required 
for  local  needs  are  raised,  but  with  more  irrigated  land  available  the  output  will  be 
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immense.  Speaking  of  the  "  Island  of  Meroe "  district,  lying  between  the  Atbara 
and  the  Blue  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Berber,  Professor  Sayce  writes :  "  With  the 
clearing  out  of  the  old  canals,  wells  and  reservoirs,  and  the  growth  of  population,  this 
part  of  the  Sudan  may  easily  become  once  more  the  Garden  of  Africa." 

The  chief  crops  grown,  apart  from  market  vegetables  and  fruit,  are  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  maize,  dura  (sorghum  or  millet),  earth-nuts,  sesame  and  cotton.  'Wheat  and 
barley  are  mainly  consumed  locally.  Maize,  which  is  good  and  steadily  being  improved 
in  quality,  is  exported.  Dura  is  also  consumed  locally,  by  both  human  beings  and 
live-stock,  but  there  is  a  large  surplus,  which  is  finding  favour  in  England  as  a  poultry 
food  and  will  probably  prove  excellent  for  feeding-cake.  Earthnuts  might  well  receive 
greater  attention,  and  there  are  possibilities  in  other  oil  nuts,  for  instance,  castor 
and  the  heglig  seed.  But  for  this  last-named  some  special  appliance  will  have  to  be 
devised  for  extracting  the  kernel.  •Cotton  is  widely  grown,  though  not  so  far  as 
extensively  as  had  been  hoped.  But  the  Government  and  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association  are  working  together  to  promote  the  development  of  this  trade.  Much 
of  the  fibre  grown  is  classed  as  "  fully  good,"  the  best  results  apparently  being  obtained 
with  American  varieties.  The  chief  centres  are  Tokar,  Kassala,  Berber  and  Khar- 
toum. As  soon  as  the  Gezira  is  irrigated  an  immense  impetus  to  this  crop  will  be 
given.  Much  of  the  crop  is  now  being  ginned  locally.  Evidently  the  Sudan  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  great  sources  of  cotton  supply. 

Sugar  is  being  grown  in  the  Berber  and  Upper  Nile  provinces. 

In  some  districts  rubber  plantations  are  doing  well. 

The  pastoral  industry  is  large,  though  big  herds  and  flocks  are  the  exception. 
Cattle  give  carcases  of  from  400  to  600  pounds  and  sheep  of  about  60  pounds.  Sheep 
are  very  generally  fed  on  lubia  when  fattened  for  market.  It  is  considered  that  there 
is  an  excellent  opening  here  for  the  slaughter  and  chilling  of  beasts  for  export,  and 
possibly  even  for  the  establishment  of  concentrated  extract  works.  This  would  cer- 
tainly minimize  the  present  difficulty  of  expenses  on  transport. 

The  forests,  especially  south  of  Khartoum  and  towards  Abyssinia,  yield  excellent 
timber,  though  only  available  for  local  purposes.  Among  the  produce  of  commercial 
interest  are  the  dom  palm,  yielding  vegetable  ivory-nuts  and  leaves  suitable  for  work- 
ing into  mats,  sandals,  baskets,  etc.  Ushar  floss,  from  calotropis  procera,  has  been 
valued  in  the  London  market  at  £36  per  ton  and  kapok  at  from  6£d.  to  7£d.  per 
pound.  Other  fibre-yielding  plants  are  hemp  (Deccan  and  Bozelle),  jute  (two  species), 
sanseviera,  several  crotolarias,  the  banana  (musa  texiilis),  and  possibly  above  all, 
the  cyperus  papyrus,  or  giant  sedge.  This  last  gives  a  very  good  fibre,  and  proves  an 
admirable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  but  unless  the  pulp  could  be 
prepared  locally  transport  difficulties  would  be  against  the  industry. 

There  are  several  oil  and  resin  yielding  plants,  wild  rubber,  but  most  important 
of  all,  the  acacia,  yielding  the  valuable  gum  arabic.  There  are  several  different  kinds. 
Although  the  trees  grow  wild  and  a  certain  amount  of  wild  gum  finds  its  way  on  to 
the  market,  for  the  most  part  the  acacias  are  now  regularly  grown  in  groves,  which 
ensures  a  better  yield  and  reduction  of  expense  in  gathering..  This  is  a  very  big 
industry,  and  the  Sudan  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  ensure  proper  cleaning  and 
grading.  Senna  is  another  big  item  of  export;  it  is  of  choice  quality,  and  is  exported 
in  leaves  and  pods.  America  takes  51  per  cent  of  the  export,  Germany  used  to  take 
25  per  cent,  Austria  7  per  cent,  and  England  only  8  per  cent,  so  a  new  outlet  will 
have  to  be  found. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  datura  stramonium  and  hyoscyamus.  Frankin- 
cense from  Gallabat  also  offers  possibilities. 

Years' ago  London  used  to  be  the  gum  market;  then  Hamburg  busied  itself  in 
the  matter  and  practically  secured  a  monopoly.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  recover 
the  position. 
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MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

There  appear  to  be  few  opportunities  for  mining,  though  at  Um  Nabardi,  in 
Berber  Province,  the  well-equipped  gold  mines  give  profitable  yield,  and  at  Gabait, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  some  rich  ore,  yielding  twenty  ounces  to  the  ton,  has  been  found. 
In  the  Nubian  Mountains  gold  is  found,  though  not  in  rich  patches,  and  is  unwork- 
able owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  but  there  are  good  deposits  of  graphite. 

Existing  local  industries  are  quite  minor  affairs.  'It  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  trim  and  slice  the  vegetable  ivory  nuts,  ready  for  shipment  for  conversion 
into  buttons,  and  this  is  done  mainly  at  Atbara.  There  is  also  a  fair  amount  of  rope 
and  baskets  produced  from  the  dom  palm  leaves  and  mats  from  other  plants.  There 
is  a  proposal  to  convert  dom  palm  leaves  locally  into  ''half  stuff"  for  paper  manu- 
facture, and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  done  with  the  papyrus.  Half- 
decayed  papyrus,  as  found  in  the  sudd  (large  masses  of  vegetable  debris  brought 
down  by  the  Nile),  is  being  converted  into  a  patent  fuel,  called  "  suddite,"  of  which 
great  things  were  expected  and  may  yet  eventuate.  There  would  seem  to  be  room 
for  well-equipped  tanneries  as,  besides  banana  bark,  there  is  the  sant  pod,  which  is 
abundant  and  yields  32-6  per  cent  of  tannin,  and,  as  we  know,  hides  are  plentiful  and 
likely  to  be  more  so.  Of  course  anything  like  manufacturing  processes'  on  a  large 
scale  are  impossible,  in  view  of  the  scantiness  of  available  labour. 


TRADE. 

Trade  prospects  are  excellent.  The  total  imports  in  1913  were  worth  £E2,109,776 
(an  increase  over  1912)  and  exports  £E1,185,186  (a  decrease  of  nearly  £E200,000). 
The  1914  figures  are  not  of  much  value  owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  war 
and  a  run  of  several  bad  harvests.  The  chief  exports  are  gum,  worth  £E371,528, 
cotton  £E152,170,  cotton  seed  £E12,500,  sesame  £E104,900,  ivory  £E113,200,  hides  and 
skins  £E34,700  (the  value  of  these  leaped  up  to  £E87,500  in  19114).  The  hides  are 
exported  salted.    The  skins  are  those  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Great  Britain  absorbs  almost  22-8  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  Egypt  43  per  cent. 
We  take  practically  the  whole  of  the  cotton  seed  and  mother-of-pearl  shell,  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  ivory,  19  per  cent  of  the  gum,  33  per  cent  of  the  cotton  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  hides  and  skins. 

Germany  took  over  8£  per  cent  of  the  exports,  buying  over  £E7O,700  worth  of 
gum  arabic  (Austria  £E15,200  worth)  and  a  large  amount  of  sesame  seed. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are  foods,  cotton,  fabrics  (we  supplied  £E143,461 
out  of  a  total  of  £503,616  worth),  wearing  apparel  worth  £E45,500,  steam  engines 
(fixed  and  movable)  £E15,500,  agricultural  machinery  £E3,700,  electrical  machinery 
£E5,200,  other  machinery  and  parts  £E23,600,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  £E50,300, 
ironware  £E38,600,  boots  and  shoes  £E16,100.  The  Sudan  re-exported  to  Abyssinia 
goods  to  the  value  of  £E13,700  in  1913,  and  £El7,500  in  1914,  including  much  textile 
material  and  metal  ware,  this,  of  course,  excluding  transit  traffic.  Great  Britain 
supplied  about  86  per  cent  of  the  imported  boots,  chemicals  and  metal  goods,  but 
Germany  sent  4^-2  per  cent  of  the  crockery  and  china  as  against  our  32-8  per  cent; 
Austria  35-3  per  cent  and  Germany  7-5  per  cent  as  against  our  24-6  per  cent  of  glass 
and  crystal  ware. 

Khartoum  and  Omdurman,  being  the  general  emporia,  take  all  kinds  of  goods, 
but  there  is  a  specially  active  demand  for  foods  and  articles  of  luxury  required  by  the 
ruling  and  professional  classes,  merchants,  wealthy  natives  and  visitors.  Alert  agents, 
carrying  supplies  as  well  as  samples,  are  needed. 

In  Dongola  Province  there  is  an  opening  for  active  minded  merchants.  The 
people  are  well-to-do,  and  purchase  fairly  freely  foods,  perfumes,  cottons,  crockery, 
cutlery,  hardware  and  even  appreciate  agricultural  implements. 
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In  Kordofan  there  is  a  demand  for  foods,  including  sugar  and  salt,  metal  ware 
(including  hoes  and  axes),  blue,  white  and  coloured  cotton  goods  and  muslins  with 
open-work  designs,  but  all  with  fast  colours. 

Darfur  (which  exports  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  rhinoceros  horn,  pepper  and 
tobacco)  imports  largely  tea,  sugar  and  cotton  goods. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, United  States  of  America,  reporting  that  a  good  business  might  be  built  up 
in  cotton  ( planters,  ploughs,  cultivators  and  harrows.  He  also  considers  that  there  is 
room  for  crude  oil  engines  of  from  20  to  100  horse-power,  suitable  for  pumping  and 
grinding  mills,  as  well  as  for  builders'  ironware  and  sundries. 

As  regards  cotton  goods,  it  is  somewhat  characteristic  that  while  importers  have 
a  preference  for  medium  bales  containing  from  125  to  130  pieces,  we  send  them  well- 
packed  bales  containing  from  200  to  300  pieces.  The  Italian  bales  contain  25  pieces, 
a  fault  on  the  right  side  when  camel  and  donkey  transport  has  to  be  faced. 

Various  small  points  of  this  kind  require  to  be  studied  on  the  spot.  This  is  also 
true  of  all  sundries  intended  for  natives  in  the  far  provinces.  Tor  instance,  along 
the  Sobat  coloured  fancy  cottons  are  in  favour.  There  is  a  demand  for  brass  wire 
suitable  for  manufacturing  into  jewellery  and  other  articles.  For  barter  small  blue 
and  white  beads,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  are  used.  But  other  beads  are  also  sought 
after,  including  ambers,  large  and  small  opaque  whites,  and  black  beads  with  small 
white  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dinkas,  to  the  south  of  the  Sobat,  prefer  black 
beads  with  red  and  white  spots.  Forty  of  these  make  a  necklace  and  will  purchase  a 
sheep;  five  will  buy  a  hen  or  five  eggs.  Barter  is  also  carried  on  among  them  with 
brass  wire.  There  are  changes  of  fashion,  of  course,  but  novelties  must  be  introduced 
discreetly,  or  trade  may  be  very  bad.  To  a  large  percentage  of  the  population, 
especially  south  and  far  west  of  Khartoum,  money  has  no  value,  makes  no  appeal, 
so  barter  is  the  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  small  articles  of  practical  use  (knives,  hand 
tools,  saws,  coffee-grinders,  mortars,  cheap  picture-frames,  glass  bottles  and  glassware, 
coloured  pencils,  pins  and  needles,  scissors,  tobacco  pipes  and  pouches,  carpets  (small 
sizes),  pomades  and  cheap  perfumery,  soap,  buttons  and  similar  goods)  enjoying  local 
currency  must  be  employed.  What  is  wanted  is  trade,  established  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Germans  call  "  Handles-Niederlassung " — stations  whereto  products  are 
brought  by  the  natives  in  exchange  for  manufactures  such  as  mentioned.  Such 
stations  proved  of  great  value  to  the  Germans  in  Cameroon,  Togoland  and  elsewhere. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner,  stationed  at  Leeds,  has  forwarded 
the  Department  the  following  reports  on  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  at  Liver- 
pool on  April  10,  12,  14  and  17,  and  at  Glasgow  on  April  14 : — 

Liverpool,  April  10.  Some  350  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Georgia  were  sold 
to-day.  The  fruit  was  in  excellent  condition.  Prices :  Bens,  1,  25s.  6d.,  2,  23s.,  3,  18s. ; 
Cooper's  Market,  ones,  29s.;  Manns,  ones,  30s.,  twos,  28s.  6d.,  threes,  17s.  bid.  Wash- 
ington Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  188,  lis.,  200,  10s.  9d.  bid,  fancy,  175-188,  10s.  9d.  bid, 
200,  10s.  6d.  bid.    Oregon  Newtowns,  125,  lis.,  112-113,  10s.  3d.,  163-165,  lis.  6d. 

Liverpool,  April  12.  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Tabasco  offered  to-day.  Prices: 
Nonpareil,  ones,  21s.,  slack,  16s.  9d.  to  19s.,  twos,  17s.,  threes,  13s.  6d.  to  13s.  9d.,  large 
threes,  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  6d.,  slacks,  13s.  9d.;  Ben  Davis,  ones,  17s.  to  18s.  6d.,  slacks, 
14s.  9d.  to  15s.,  twos,  14s.  6d.  to  15s.  6d.,  slacks,  lis.  9d.  to  13s.,  threes,  10s.  9d.  to 
lis.  9d.,  slacks,  9s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d.,  large  threes,  13s.  9d.  to  15s.,  slacks,  lis.  to  12s.  6d.; 
Red  Russets,  mixed  tight  and  slack,  ones  and  twos,  13s.  to  13s.  3d.,  threes,  lis.  6d. 
The  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Georgia  were  generally  in  excellent  condition.    One  mark  of 
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Ben  Davis  No.  1  was  loosely  packed,  causing  slacks.  Prices:  Ones,  21s.  to  22s., 
inferior  lots,  16s.  6d.  to  16s.  9d.,  twos,  18s.  to  20s.  6d.,  threes,  13s.  9d.  to  15s. ;  Cooper's 
Market,  ones,  28s.  6d.,  twos,  24s.;  Golden  Eussets,  ones,  35s.  6d.,  threes,  17s.;  Manns, 
ones,  30s.,  threes,  16s.  9d. ;  Spies,  mixed  lots,  twos  and  threes,  24s.  6d.  Maine  apples, 
Baldwins,  ones,  25s.,  twos,  18s.  to  20s.  Bens,  ones,  24s.  Maine  boxes,  Ben  Davis, 
7s.  9d. 

Glasgow,  April  14.  No  Canadian  apples  on  offer.  Prices:  New  York  apples, 
Golden  Bnssets,  22s.  6d.  to  25s.  6d.;  Boxbury  Knssets,  15s.  6d. ;  Newtown  Pippins, 
19s.  to  20s.;  Ben  Davis,  12s.  to  14s. ;  Baldwins,  23s. ;  Greenings,  25s.  Virginia  apples, 
Albemarles,  ones,  29s.  to  32s.  5d.,  twos,  26s.  6d. ;  Newtowns,  88  to  112,  4s.  to  5s.,  125 
to  138,  6s.,  150  to  163,  6s.  6d.,  175,  6s.  9d.,  188  to  200,  6s.  to  6s.  3d.  Hood  Kiver  Newtowns, 
extra  fancy,  125,  lis.  6d.,  wanted,  138  to  163, 12s.,  wanted,  175, 12s.  6d.,  188, 12s.,  200  to 
225,  lis.,  165,  lis.  6d.,  C  Grade,  125  to  150,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.,  150,  lis.,  163  to  175,  10s. 
to  10s.  3d.  Washington  apples,  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  175,  lis.  3d.,  188  to  213,  10s. 
to  10s.  9d. ;  Ben  Davis,  extra  fancy,  104  to  113,  8s.  6d.,  125,  9s.,  138  to  150,  8s.  9d., 
fancy,  72  to  163,  8s. ;  Borne  Beauty,  fancy,  88  to  150,  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d. ;  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  fancy,  113  to  175,  7s.  3d.  to  7s.  6d. 

Liverpool,  April  14.  Nova  Scotians  ex  ss.  Tabasco,  Ben  Davis,  ones,  14s.  3d  .to 
18s.  6d.,  twos,  14s.  3d.  to  16s.  9d.,  slacks,  10s.  3d.  to  lis.  9d.,  large  threes,  12s.  6d.  to 
14s.  6d.,  threes,  9s.  to  12s. ;  Nonpareils,  ones,  20s.,  slack,  16s.  3d.  to  18s.  6d.,  twos,  14s. 
to  16s.  9d.,  slack,  12s.  to  13s.  6d.,  threes,  13.  6d.,  slack,  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  9d.;  Bed  Bnssets, 
ones,  15s.  3d.  to  15s.  9d. ;  twos,  15s.  3d.,  threes,  12s.  6d. ;  Baldwins,  ones,  23s.  to 
23s.  6d.,  twos,  18s.  9d.  Canadian  Sicilian,  Bens,  ones,  20s.  6d.,  slack,  15s.  6d. ;  twos, 
18s.  6d. ;  threes,  14s.  to  14s.  9d.  Oregon  apples,  Arkansas  Blacks,  fancy,  150, 10s. ;  163 
to  165,  9s.  9d.;  175,  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.;  188,  9s.;  200  to  216,  8s.  3d.  to  8s.  9d.  Winesaps, 
extra  fancy,  200  to  225,  9s.  9d.  to  10s.;  fancy,  175,  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d.;  188  to  200, 
10s.;  213  to  225,  9s.  6d.  Jumble  pack  Winesaps,  unwrapped,  sizes  240  to  360,  6s.  3d. 
to  6s.  6d. 

Liverpool,  April  17.  Among  the  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Tabasco  offered  to-day 
were  many  slacks,  and  some  bronzing  and  slight  waste. 

Prices:  Ben  Davis,  ones,  17s.  to  18s.  6d.,  slack,  12s.  3d.  to  14s.  3d.,  twos,  slack, 
lis.  6d.  to  13s.,  threes,  14s.  to  16s.,  slack,  8s.  to  9s.  6d. ;  Nonpareil,  ones,  19s.  to  19s.  3d., 
slack,  14s.,  to  15s.  6d.,  twos,  15s.  to  17s.  6d.,  threes,  slack,  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  6d.,  large  threes, 
14s.,  wanted,  slack  lis.  to  13s. ;  Gano,  ones,  18s.  6d.,  large  threes,  slack,  14s.  3d. ;  Bed 
Eussets,  twos,  16s.  to  16s.  3d.,  threes,  12s.  6d. 

London,  April  18.  The  Nova  Scotia  apple  boat  ss.  Shcnaiidoah,  the  last  of  the 
oeason,  has  been  sunk  by  mine  or  torpedo. 


LARGE  HANDLE  CONTRACT  CLOSED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Tenders  recently  closed  at  the  headquarters  offices  of  the  South  African  Eailways, 
Johannesburg,  for  19,218  hammer  handles  required  by  the  South  African  Eailways 
during  the  period  May  1,  1916,  to  April  30,  1917.  As  these  handles  are  to  be  supplied 
from  local  stock,  the  necessity  of  representation  with  complete  range  of  samples 
becomes  apparent,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  are  to  cater  for  such  orders. 
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With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  615 
and  631  under  the  above  heading,  the  following  additions  and  amendments  have  been 
made  to  the  list  of  absolute  or  conditional  contraband  by  Royal  Proclamation  of 
April  12,  1916  :— 

Whereas  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1915,  we  did  issue  our  royal  proclamation 
specifying  the  articles  which  it  was  our  intention  to  treat  as  contraband  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  or  until  we  did  give  further  public  notice; 

And  whereas  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1916,  we  did  by  our  royal  proclamation 
of  that  date  make  certain  additions  to  and  modifications  in  the  list  of  articles  to  be 
treated  as  contraband; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  certain  further  additions  to  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  said  list: — 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby  declare,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  or  until  we  do  give  further  public  notice,  the 
following  articles  will  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband  in  addition  to  those  set  out 
in  our  royal  proclamations  aforementioned: — 

Gold,  silver,  paper  money,  and  all  negotiable  instruments  and  realizable 
securities. 

Metallic  chlorides,  except  chloride  of  sodium;  metalloidic  chlorides;  halogen 

compounds  of  carbon. 
Starch. 

Borax,  boric  acid,  and  other  boron  compounds. 
Sabadilla  seeds  and  preparations  therefrom. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  declare  that  as  from  this  date  the  following  amend- 
ments shall  be  made  in  schedule  1  of  our  royal  proclamation  aforesaid : — 
In  item  3  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  the  present  wording:-— 

"  Lathes,  machines,  and  tools  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  of  war." 

In  item  8  for  "  ether  "  shall  be  substituted  "  formic  ether ;  sulphuric  ether." 

And  we  do  hereby  further  declare  that  no  gold,  silver,  or  paper  money  captured 
after  this  date  shall  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband,  and  that,  except  as  to  cap- 
tures already  effected,  item  14  shall  as  from  this  date  be  struck  out  of  schedule  II 
of  our  royal  proclamation  aforementioned. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

CREAM  SEPARATORS  AND  LEATHER  FOR  SPAIN. 

There  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  cream 
separators  in  Portugal,  the  stock  having  been  exhausted.  The  best  known  separator 
in  Portugal  is  the  Belgian  type,  the  Melotte,"  with  a  capacity  of  180-585  litres  per 
hour,  retaining  at  £15-£27.  This  machine  is  operated  by  hand.  The  Swedish  Alfa- 
Laval  separator  is  also  much  liked  and  sells  well. 

The  annual  production  of  butter  in  Continental  Portugal  is  about  3,000,000 
pounds.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  cheese  produced,  but  the 
yearly  value  is  estimated  at  about  £575,625.  In  1913,  the  imports  of  butter  amounted 
to  13,000  pounds,  valued  at  £722,  and  of  cheese,  1,250,000  pounds,  valued  at  £51,562. 
Imported  butter  comes  from  England  and  cheese  from  the  Netherlands. 
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The  market  for  leather  in  Lisbon,  as  well  as  at  Oporta,  is  very  strong,  large 
orders  being  booked  with  American  firms.    The  following  sizes  are  selling: — 

Box  calf— black  and  brown  shades,  medium  weight,  each  dozen  130-140  square 
feet.    Little  demand  for  thick  or  light  skins.    Large  sales. 

Patent  leather — half  skins,  thick,  for  men's  footwear;  size,  12-18  square  feet. 
Half  skins,  thin,  for  ladies;  size,  8-12  square  feet.    Large  sales. 

Patent  kid — medium  weight,  50-60  square  feet. 

Glace  kid — black  and  colours,  medium  weight,  50-60  square  feet. 

Present  terms  are  cash  against  documents. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS  IN  NORWAY. 

There  should  be  a  market  in  Stavanger  for  at  least  20  or  30  electric  trucks,  pro- 
vided enough  interest  could  be  aroused  so  that  one  or  two  factories  would  try  them. 
There  are  more  than  50  canned-fish  factories  and  3  can  factories  in'  this  district 
(representing  the  one  chief  industry),  and  much  hauling  has  to  be  done.  Quantities 
of  tin  and  fish  are  taken  from  the  wharves  to  the  factories  and  the  finished  canned 
products  are  returned  to  the  wharves  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets. 

The  roads  in  Stavanger  are  not  good,  the  principal  streets  are  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, and  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  up  and  down  hill,  so  that  there  would  not  seem 
to  be  much  opportunity  here  for  the  electric  passenger  vehicle  or  taxicab.  They  have 
not  yet  been  tried  here.  There  are  a  few  ordinary  taxis,  which  encounter  some  diffi- 
culties, especially  when  long  spells  of  rainy  weather  complicate  the  problem  of  hills 
and  bad  roads.  Norway's  great  stores  of  unused  electrical  power  in  the  waterfalls 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  reduce  the  expense  of  keeping  up  an  electric  vehicle  in 
Stavanger.  The  municipal  electrical  works  could  furnish  electricity  available  for 
charging. 

The  municipal  works  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  possible  introduction  here 
of  American  electric  vehicles,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sufficient  current  would  be 
made  available  for  as  many  trucks  as  Stavanger  would  care  to  buy. 

Instead  of  addressing  the  possible  users  of  electric  trucks  here,  more  headway 
could  undoubtedly  be  gained  by  appointing  an  agent  who  would  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  introduction.  There  are  several  enterprising  young  Norwegians  here 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  and  have  already  applied  for  agencies  of  Ameri- 
can goods.  Several  might  be  interested  in  securing  an  agency  for  electric  vehicles 
(particularly  'trucks)  in  Stavanger  or  for  the  whole  of  Norway. — (United  States 
Consul  at  Stavanger.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE. 

The  office  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  has  forwarded  extracts 
from  the  "  New  Zealand  Herald "  of  February  5,  dealing  with  the  trade  of  the 
Dominion  in  1915,  from  which  the  following  summary  has  been  made: — ■ 

The  total  value  of  imports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  into  New  Zealand  in 
1915  was  £21,729,000,  as  compared  with  £21,856,000  in  1914  and  £22,286,000  in  1913. 
While  the  amounts  are  almost  identical  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
general  advance  in  prices  throughout  the  world,  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods  was 
received  in  1915.  The  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  principal 
countries  supplying  the  New  Zealand  market  in  the  last  three  years: — 

Imports  from  Principal  Countries. 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   £13,312,000  £12,006,000  £11,141,000 

Canada   453,000  479,000  798,000 

Australia   2,915,000  3,378,000  3,555,000 

United  States   2,108,000  2,2S3,000  2,600,000 

Fiji   846,000  739,000  1,129,000 

Japan   151,000  188,000  304,000 

Germany   688,000  620,000  8,000* 


*  This  item  relates  to  cargoes  released  from  vessels  detained  by  H.  M.  armed  forces. 
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The  following  table  shows  how  the  war  has  affected  exports  from  New  Zealand 

by  raising  prices,  this  in  turn   stimulating  production   so  that  in  many  instances 

increased  quantities  have  contributed  to  the  high  values  recorded  in  1915 : — 

Principal  Exports  >of  Domestic  Merchandise. 

1913.                 1914.  1915. 

Wool                                                       £  8,059,000        £  9,318,000  £10,388,000 

Butter                                                         2,062,000           2,339,000  *  2,701,000 

Cheese                                                      1,770,000           2,564,000  2,730,000 

Beef,  frozen                                                347,000           1,030,000  1,626,000 

Mutton,  frozen  (whole  carcases)  .           1,630,000           2,115,000  2,893,000 

Lamb,  frozen  (whole  carcases)   ..           2,332,000           2,555,000  3,004,000 

Other  merchandise                                   4,883,000           5,168,000  6,001,000 


Total   £21,083,000        £25,089,000  £29,343,000 


(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


ITALIAN  INQUIRY  FOR  PENCILS  AND  BRUSHES. 

An  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  the  Naples  consulate  by  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Piazza  della  Borsa,  Naples,  in  regard  to  makers  of  lead  pencils  and 
small  paint  brushes  in  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that  members  of  the 
chamber  wish  to  enter  into  communication  with  American  manufacturers  and  expor- 
ters of  the  articles  mentioned  with  a  view  to  future  purchase. 

Pencils  imported  into  Naples  in  1913  amounted  to  5,552  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,938.  The  United  States  supplied  $48  worth.  Brushes  imported  amounted  to  248 
pounds,  valued  at  $180. — (United  /States  Commerce  Reports.) 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  SWEDISH  INDUSTRIES. 

The  year  1914  marked  an  important  era  in  the  development  of  Swedish  indus- 
tries. The  effect  of  the  war  upon  certain  branches  of  industry  was  disastrous,  while 
its  influence  was  hardly  felt  in  others.  The  fact  that  the  Swedish  industries,  on  the 
whole,  passed  through  that  year  of  difficulties  comparatively  unscathed  is  largely  due 
to  their  thorough  equipment,  enabling  them  to  produce  articles  needed  in  war  as  well 
as  those  useful  in  peace. 

The  year  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  periods.  The  steady  improve- 
ment in  conditions  that  had  been  going  on  since  1910  continued  during  the  first  half 
of  1914.  Certain  signs  of  an  impending  change  began  to  appear  even  then,  although 
they  were  less  marked  in  Sweden  than  in  the  great  industrial  countries.  The  exports 
of  lumber  for  the  period  January- July,  1914,  were  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  decline  in  the  exports  of  iron  was  even  larger.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Swedish  industries,  whether  working  chiefly 
for  the  home  market  or  for  export,  were  fully  employed  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  ensuing  events,  however,  disappointed  all  the  earlier  hopes  and  expectations. 
Industries  dependent  on  foreign  raw  materials  suffered  severely  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  importation  and  the  high  prices  of  materials,  due  to  increased  freight  rates. 
The  exporting  industries  lost  some  of  their  markets,  while  the  mobilization  of  the 
army,  taking  many  workers  away  from  the  factories,  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  new  customers  were  found  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  as  those  countries  were  shut  off  from  the  world's  markets. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  1914  decreased  nearly  900,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  1913,  representing  a  loss  of  about  $1,712,000.  The  principal  cause  of  the  decline 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  export  trade,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the 
British  contraband  declaration  of  September,  1914.  The  production  of  iron  was  like- 
wise reduced  in  all  lines.  The  decrease  amounts  to  about  90,000  tons  for  pig-iron, 
42,000  tons  for  blooms  and  rough  bars,  and  83,000  tons  for  steel,  and  a  like  amount 
for  bar  iron  and  rolled  products.    The  exports  of  iron  decreased  about  120,000  tons. 

1633— 4^ 
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This  was  due  chiefly  to.  the  reduced  purchasing  power  and  smaller  demand  abroad, 
another  important  factor  being  the  great  scarcity  of  water  in  the  autumn,  which 
forced  the  mills  to  limit  production.  The  significant  decrease  in  the  production  of 
castings,  amounting  to  about  10,000  tons,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  difficulties  of 
importation  and  the  unheard-of  prices  of  foreign  foundry  iron.  In  other  respects, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  machinery  industries  fared  comparatively  well. 

Shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  show  considerable  increases. 
Small  decreases  only  are  noticeable  in  the  production  of  the  important  export  articles, 
motors,  agricultural  machinery,  and  cream  separators. 

The  stone-working  industries  have  suffered  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  exports  to  Germany.  The  general  slackening  of  activity 
in  the  building  trades  is  responsible  for  the  decreases  in  the  production  of  cement, 
bricks,  tiles,  and  other  clay  products. 

The  year  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  lumber 
industry.  Production  was  reduced  considerably,  but  prices  were  satisfactory,  and  the 
Herman  contraband  declaration  in  November  did  not  affect  the  export  trade  to  any 
large  extent,  as  most  of  the  orders  for  the  year  had  been  shipped  by  that  time.  The 
production  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  shows  a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent.  The 
market  had  been  dull  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  the  French  and  Belgian 
markets  were  closed  completely  by  the  war.  The  lack  of  water,  which  forced  a  number 
of  factories  to  reduce  their  output,  may  have  been  quite  welcome.  The  manufacture 
of  chemical  wood-pulp  seems  to  have  been  unaffected  on  the  whole.  That  was  not  the 
case  with  the  paper  industry,  which  suffered  both  from  a  lessened  demand  and  increas- 
ing difficulties  of  procuring  raw  materials. 

The  year  was  the  last  for  the  tobacco  industries  as  private  undertakings.  Their 
comparatively  unfavourable  situation  was  rendered  worse  by  the  enactment  of  higher 
import  duties  in  September.  The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  alone  shows  a  large 
increase. 

The  high  prices  of  textile  materials  naturally  affected  the  textile  industries 
unfavourably.  The  decrease  in  production,  however,  was  almost  negligible,  and  the 
demand  for  woollen  goods  was  particularly  good. 

The  year  1914  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  good  one  for  the  leather  industry, 
although  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  obtain  raw  materials.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  boots  and  shoes. 

The  chemical  industries  had  to  contend  with  some  difficulties,  as  they  have  to 
import  many  raw  materials,  especially  fats,  but  as  they  work  chiefly  for  the  home 
market  they  could  easily  dispose  of  their  products.  Owing  to  the  conditions  created 
by  the  war,  the  manufacturers  have  made  plans  for  the  production,  or  have  already 
begun  the  production,  of  certain  chemicals  which  have  not  been  manufactured  in  our 
country  heretofore. — (Kommersiella  Meddelanden,  Stockholm.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  MOROCCO. 

H.M.  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Tangier  (Mr.  H.  E.  White,  O.M.G.)  reports 
that  the  prospects  for  trade  in  Morocco  in  1916  are  not  very  brilliant.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  and  the  consequent  requisitioning  by  the  French  Government 
of  all  stocks  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  shipments  of  many  of 
the  principal  articles  of  export,  necessarily  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  country;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  import  trade  of  Morocco 
in  the  year  1915  reached  considerable  dimensions,  and  when  statistics  are  available 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  value  of  articles  imported  in  1915  exceeded  that  in 
1914. 

With  the  making  of  roads,  a  demand  for  motor  cars,  motor  lorries,  motorcycles, 
etc.,  has  sprung  up,  especially  in  the  French  zone,  the  total  value  imported  during 
1914  amounting  to  £94,258.  The  cheaper  makes  suitable  for  rough  roads  have  been 
most  in  request  so  far,  but  with  the  improvements  in  roads  better  class  cars  will 
doubtless  be  introduced  in  greater  numbers. 
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There  should  be  a  good  opening  in  Morocco  for  British  cement  now  that  supplies 
from  Germany  are  cut  off.  There  should  also  be  an  opening  for  British  trade  in  hard- 
ware; the  principal  items  under  this  heading  are  tools,  cutlery,  etc.,  household  utensils, 
nails,  locks  and  bedsteads. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

CONDITIONS  IN  SPANISH  PAPER  MARKET. 

Although  Spain  imports  considerable  quantities  of  paper  each  year,  the  home 
production  of  papers,  especially  those  of  ordinary  quality,  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
domestic  needs.  In  the  absence  of  official  statistics  of  Spanish  paper  production,  only 
general  estimates  can  be  given.  It  is  believed  that  the  paper  most  largely  manufac- 
tured here  is  the  vellum  grade,  of  which  the  25  factories,  mostly  in  the  Catalonian 
district,  are  calculated  to  produce  a  total  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  reams  a  day.  This 
paper  is  extensively  used  in  Spain  for  all  kinds  of  contracts  and  official  documents. 
The  value  of  the  vellum  paper  produced,  together  with  Spanish  bristol  board,  totals 
some  $1,350,000  yearly,  and  probably  20  per  cent  of  the  total  is  exported. 

Ordinary  paper  in  rolls  is  also  manufactured,  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  annual  production  reached  about  50,000  metric 
tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  each,  an  annual  surplus  of  some  15,000  metric  tons  above  the 
domestic  consumption,  with  the  result  that  the  paper  was  marketed  at  a  very  low 
price.  Practically  all  the  paper  factories  are  now  syndicated,  and  the  work  is  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  order  to  prevent  overproduction.  It  is  predicted  that  within 
four  or  five  years  they  will  be  able  to  work  to  full  capacity,  inasmuch  as  the  domestic 
demand  increases  each  year  by  about  2,000  tons. 

Medium  fine  and  fine  papers  are  produced  in  Spain  to  the  estimated  extent  of 
some  27,000  metric  tons  a  year — quantities  greater  than  the  demand.  Cigarette  paper 
is  also  manufactured  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Of  the  ordinary  papers, 
that  made  of  esparto  is  exported  largely  to  South  American  countries,  where  it  is 
used  for  wrapping. 

The  very  fine  writing  papers  are  rarely  manufactured  in  Spain  and  are  exten- 
sively imported;  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  blotting  papers.  Wall  paper,  which 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  is  entirely  unknown  and  is  used  principally  in  the 
territory  of  the  Barcelona  consulate  general,  is  imported  from  France,  England,  and 
Germany. 

The  paper  industry  in  Spain  is  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of  paper  pulp  and  chemicals  formerly  imported  mostly 
from  European  countries. 

Importations  of  all  classes  of  paper  into  Spain  during  1914,  the  last  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  were  valued  at  $1,218,346,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  $11,730  worth.  The  exports  of  paper  in  that  year  were  valued  at  $1,006,515, 
of  which  the  share  sent  to  the  Fhilippine  Islands  was  valued  at  $38,901.  Shipments 
to  the  United  States  were:  Hand-made  paper,  $238;  cigarette  paper,  $40,289;  pack- 
ing paper,  $113. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  between  representatives  of  farming  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  some  interesting  figures  bearing  upon  the  Kussian  production  during  the 
last  years  were  given. 

Thus,  with  the  decline  of  the  cultivated  area  from  242,000,000  acres  in  1913  to 
216,000,000  acres  in  1915,  the  crop  of  the  principal  cereals  last  year  gave  a  deficit  of 
about  78,000,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  the  entire  production  of  cereals 
destined  for  export  since  the  outbreak  of  war — about  11,000,000  tons — now  remains 
in  the  country.  The  annual  demand  of  the  army  and  the  population  is  approximately 
48,000,000  tons.  Russia  at  present  possesses  one-third  of  the  annual  demand  in 
reserve  to  counterbalance  the  temporary  reduction  of  cultivated  area. 
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It  is  also  reassuring  to  know  that,  if  railway  transport  could  be  better  regulated, 
Siberia  alone  is  able  to  furnish  colossal  quantities  of  cereals.  In  Akmolinsk,  for 
example,  there  are  stocks  sufficient  to  yield  European  Kussia  a  two  years'  supply. 
The  construction  of  a  200-mile  railway  from  Kopchetavsk  to  Petropavlovsk  would  link 
the  region  with  the  Siberian  trunk  line  and  enable  Russia  to  draw  upon  these  vast 
resources. 

The  IVlinister  dealt  with  the  decrease  in  the  cattle  herds,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  previous  messages,  and  which  in  his  opinion  is  a  far  graver  pheno- 
menon than  the  decline  of  the  cultivated  area.  With  a  view  to  easing  the  tremen- 
dous drain  on  the  cattle  stocks  the  authorities  are  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  sub- 
stitute mutton,  pork  and  fish  for  beef. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

POTASH  FROM  BANANA  STALKS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  held 
in  Leeds  on  March  27,  1916,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ellis,  of 
Selby.  In  view  of  the  stoppage  of  imports  from  Germany  this  country  is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  potash  supplies,  and  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
E.  E.  Lawson,  of  Leeds,  he  made  an  examination  of  the  banana  stalk,  with  a  view  to 
the  use  of  its  fiber  for  pulp  for  paper  making  and  possibly  in  other  directions. 

During  the  examination  he  noticed  that  the  juice  was  sufficiently  alkaline  to 
cause  irritant  action  on  the  skin,  and  this  led  him  to  examine  it  further,  with  the 
result  that  he  found  there  was  present  a  large  percentage  of  potash  and  practically  no 
soda.  His  analysis  had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  A.  J".  Hanley,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Leeds  University.  In  fact,  the  figures  showed  that  the  dried 
matter  of  the  original  stalk  was  as  rich  in  potash  as  kainit.  According  to  his  analysis 
a  ton  of  banana  stalks  would  yield  188  pounds  of  dried  matter  containing  13-7  per 
cent  of  potash,  or  54  pounds  of  ash  containing  47-5  per  cent  of  potash,  or  25  pounds 
of  pure  potash. 

"  Considering  that  large  quantities  of  banana  stalks  come  into  the  country  every 
week  "  added  Mr.  Ellis,  "  and  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  potash  and  practically 
no  supplies  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  question  of  this  refuse  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  municipal  sanitary  authorities.  I  am  told  that  over  4,000  stalks  come  into 
Leeds  every  week.  When  stripped  they  have  an  average  weight  of  4  pounds  each, 
or  16,000  pounds  in  all,  representing  1,340  pounds  (about  12  hundredweight)  of  dried 
matter  as  rich  in  potash  as  kainit." 

[This  source  of  potash  is  chiefly  of  interest  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
potassium  carbonate,  mixed  with  small  amounts  of  the  chloride  and  sulphate,  but 
practically  free  from  sodium  compounds,  may  be  secured  in  a  somewhat  limited  amount. 
The  complete  analysis  of  the  ash  yielded  by  banana  stalks  is  as  follows:    Silica,  9-61; 
oxide  of  iron,  0-16;  alumina,  3-49;  lime,  1-69;  magnesia,  1-68;  potash,  45-90;  soda, 
trace;  sulphuric  acid,  2-10;  carbonic  acid,  31-11;  chlorine,  1-52;  phosphoric  acid, 
2-74.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dried  banana  stalks  contain  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  potash  present  in  the  dried  kelp  of  our  Pacific  coast.    For  use  as  a  fer- 
tilizer the  material  is,  therefore,  notably  inferior  to  this  great  American  source.  1 
is  practically  equivalent  in  value  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  drift  weed  found  off  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain  and  Norway.    As  a  source  for  the  technical  preparation  of  pur 
potassium  compounds,  it  apparently  presents  marked  advantages  over  all  other  know 
sources  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevatois,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  28,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 



Bushels. 

450,912 
35,884 

194,693 
74  701 
45,780 

202  772 

172)787 
55,881 
62,661 

498,694 
28,954 
129,145 

Flax. 


Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C  P.  ft  

Bushels. 

5,037,2^ 
479,747 
786,850 

770  -t'l^ 

658,04(1 
9  04^  88<t 
764,793 
312,798 
224,179 

3,862,419 
134,250 
1,044,677 

Bushels. 

1,186,742 
321,661 
507,329 
91  644 
266' 079 

1  61 2  648 
483,663 
304,714 
296,279 

1,635,520 
190,129 
957,599 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

6.074,935 
946,260 
1,721,523 
936  837 
1,169,118 
4  885  1 21 
1,421,243 
699,413 
883,119 

6,120,192 
513,897 
2,226,263 

108,968 
232,651 

I*.  T.  Pacific  

199,213 
123  812 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

26,020 

P  rt  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

123,559 
160,564 
94,842 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .... 

17,321,421 

7,854,007 

1,952,864 

1,069,629 

28,197,921 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..,  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
4  Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

801,659 
2,185,459 
Not 

508,883 
976,083 
reported . 

16,414 
52,614 

2,509 
157,290 

1,329,465 
3,371,446 

2,987,118 

1,484,966 

69,028 

159,799 

4,700,911 

255,195 

299,709 
78  320 
1,074^364 
804  116 

Midland— 

44,514 
78  320 
596^078 
472  976 

T.ffin,  G.  T.  P   

478,097 
331  140 

189 

22,069 

12,610 

34,679 

West  Can.  Flour  Mills  

Kingston — 

9,369 

607,893 
670,687 
401,546 
640,121 
203,447 

45,587 

8,000 

62,956 

607,893 
1,990,735 
8'.;8,399 
757,446 
320,953 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2 

1,283,189 
494,408 
110,227 
63,487 

36,859 
1,445 
7,098 

54,019 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  quantity  in  store  

3,619,564 

3,201,396 

100,610 

8,000 

6,929,570 

23,928,103 

12,510,369 

2,122,502 

1,237,428 

38,828,402 

*  Quantity  in  store  at  the  Moosejaw  Interior  Terminal  Elevator  for  the  previous  week  : — 

Wheat   2,681,969  bush. 

Oats   424,485  bush. 

Barley   22,771  bush. 

Flax   61,330  bush. 


Total 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
April  28,  1916. 


Grades. 


Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard.... 
No.  1  Northern, 
No.  2 
No.  3    •  „ 
No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5  ii 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals,  Wheat. 


Oats 


No.  1  C.W.... 
No.  2  „  .... 
No.  3  i.  .... 
Ex.  No.  1  Feed. 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „  .... 
Other  


Totals,  Oats. 


Barley  — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W 

No.  3C.W  

No.  4  ,  

Feed   , 

Rejected  

Other   


Totals,  Barley , 


Flax- 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
Rejected 
Other  .. 


N.W.C. .. 

C.W  

C.W  


Totals,  Flax. 


Corn 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

68,795 
0,137,711 
3,775,972 
2,648,067 
1,552,984 


3,137,892 


17,321,421 


93,614 
3,605,734 
1,386,105 
606,451 


2,162,103 


,854,007 


1,051,429 
615,383 
40.007 
56,111 
189,934 


1,952,864 


910,856 
98,555 
30,480 


29,738 
,069,629 


28,197,921 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


1,638,595 
448,176 
327,041 
239,625 
108,889 
29,341 
195,451 


2,987,118 


8,142 
683,017 
230,573 
249,507 
40,782 
98,759 
174,186 


1,484,966 


39,835 
16,681 
5,512 


7,000 


69,028 


149,645 
6,514 
103 
170 
3,367 


159,799 


4,700,911 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 

17,941 
2,020,043 
668,038 
660,066 
58,562 
28,678 


166,236 


3,619,564 


10,746 
1,011,056 
669,915 
89,495 
7,822 
290,640 
1,121,722 


3,201,396 


47,455 
16,129 
6,352 
30,507 
167 


100,610 


5,000 


,000 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

86,736 
9,796,349 
4,892,183 
3,635,174 
1,851,171 
137,567 

29,341 
3,499,579 


23,928,103 


112,502 
5,299,807 
2,286,593 

945,453 
48,601 

389,399 
3,458,011 


12,540,369 


1,138,719 
648,193 
51,871 
86.618 
197,101 


2,122,502 


1,060,501 
105,069 
30,583 
170 
41,105 

1,237.428 


39,828,402 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  April  28,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 



Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 

April  28,  1916- 

Bushels. 

17,321,421 
2,987,118 
3,619,564 

Bushels. 

10,876,500 
1,713,793 
3,310,006 

Bushels. 

28,197,921 
4,700,911 
6,929,570 

23,928,103 

15,900,299 

39,828,402 

April  29,  1915— 

466,387 
1,576,545 

o,oo/, IzL 
443,057 
1,659,054 

• 

12,778,108 
909,444 
3,235,599 

Totals  

9,253,919 

7,669,232 

16,923,151 

April  30,  1914— 

14,353,050 
910,689 

12,530,944 
2,358,266 

26,883,994 
3,268,955 

Totals  ,    

15,263,739 

14,889,210 

30,152,949 

*  Less  Moosejaw  interior  terminal  elevator  not  reported. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  dumber  when  requesting  Addresses. 

466.  Pit-props. — A  firm  of  timber  importers  in  the  North  of  England  who  seeks 
supplies  of  pit-props  invites  offers  from  Canadian  shippers. 

467.  Decorated  tin  boxes. — An  Irish  company  of  tobacco  and  cigarette  manufac- 
turers desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  decorated  tin  boxes. 

468.  Toys. — A  London  firm,  who  handle  toys  for  import  and  export,  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  export  trade. 

469.  Cardboard  and  paper. — An  Irish  manufacturing  company  wishes  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cardboard  for  box-making  and  paper,  who  can  fill 
orders. 

470.  Salted  codfish. — An  East  Anglian  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian producers  of  dry  salted  codfish. 

471.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  apples  and  other  fruits,  also  vegetables,  either  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  supplies  or  an  agency. 

472.  Optical  goods. — A  London  company  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  optical  goods. 

473.  Brush  blocks. — A  London  brush  manufacturing  company  invites  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  makers  of  brush  blocks. 

474.  Tinfoil,  rolled  oats,  ribbon  and  jam  jars. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Toronto  is  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  prices  on  tinfoil, 
rolled  oats,  ribbon  and  jam  jars  and  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  quote  on  these  articles. 

475.  Hardware  or  metal  household  goods. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Toronto 
is  in  receipt  of  a  request  from  London,  England,  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  or  metal  household  goods  desirous  of  opening  an  agency  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

476.  Trade  with  Russia. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Vladivostok,  Kussia,  offers 
to  reply  to  any  specific  inquiries  which  Canadian  manufacturers  may  make  with 
regard  to  trade  opportunities  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
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477.  Sausage  supplies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  branches  in  all  centres  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  and  requests  samples  and  prices  for  potato  flour,  rice  flour,  blood 
colouring,  white  pepper,  salt  petre  and  borax. 

478.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm,  with  branches  in  all  centres,  will  purchase 
and  requests  prices  and  samples  of  brown  (gold  ochre)  wrapping  paper  and  grease-proof 
papers. 

479.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  branches  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban, 
are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  flour,  wheat,  butter,  cheese  and  apples. 
Twenty  years'  connection  with  such  imports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
Mauritius  and  other  countries. 

480.  Railway  sleepers. — A  Cape  Town  firm  asks  for  representation  of  Canadian 
railway  sleeper  shippers. 

481.  Box  shooks. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  the  largest  shippers  of  fruit  out  of  South 
Africa,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  in  box  shooks.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  page  1032. 

482.  Furniture. — A  Ehodesian  firm  who  settle  through  English  agents,  requests 
catalogues  and  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  prices  on  bedroom,  diningroom  and  other  furni- 
ture, including  chairs  of  all  kinds  packed  in  k.d.s. 

483.  Paper  bags. — A  South  African  commission  agent,  covering  all  centres  of 
South  Africa,  asks  for  samples,  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  on  paper  bags. 

484.  Tables. — A  South  African  firm  with  large  warehouses  in  each  centre,  will 
buy  tables  shipped  in  k.d.s.   Legs  must  bolt  on. 

48-5.  Furniture. — A  Cape  Town  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  furni- 
ture shipped  in  k.d.s.  Orders  placed  at  once  if  prices  right.  Settle  through  London 
or  New  York. 

486.  Canned  goods  and  cheese. — A  Newcastle  firm  wishes  to  communicate  with 
shippers  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  and  of  cheese,  with  the  object  of  arranging  to 
handle  goods  on  commission  in  the  North  of  England  territory. 

487.  Canned  goods. — A  Newcastle  firm  of  importers  makes  inquiry  for  Cana- 
dian canned  fruits  and  fish,  for  purchase  or  for  sale  on  commission.    They  suggest 

the  consignment  of  a  preliminary  sample  shipment  of  assorted  goods,  after  which 
purchase  may  be  arranged. 

488.  Oatmeal. — A  Newcastle  importer  asks  for  quotations  on  oatmeal. 

489.  Chemical  wood-pulp. — A  paper  manufacturer  in  Yorkshire  inquires  foi 
Canadian  shippers  in  a  position  to  supply  him  with  any  part  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons 
per  annum  of  chemical  wood-pulp,  soda  and  sulphite.  Quotations  should  be  accom- 
panied by  sufficient  samples  for  test  purposes. 

490.  Wire  nails. — A  Hull  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  steel  butt  hinges,  back  flaps,  etc. 

491.  Gallon  apples,  canned  fruits,  canned  tomatoes,  etc. — A  Newcastle  firm  is 
open  to  purchase  the  above  or  to  handle,  as  broker  or  agent,  in  the  north  and  east 
of  England. 

492.  Strawboards,  leather  boards,  etc. — A  Newcastle  firm  of  box  manufacturers 
wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of  strawboard,  leather  board,  enamel  and  craft 
papers  and  corrugated  paper.   Their  annual  requirements  of  strawboards,  under  normal 
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conditions,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  60  to  80  tons  yearly,  but,  at  present,  this 
consumption  has  been  reduced  by  half.  Samples  should  accompany  the  strawboard 
quotations. 

493.  Eggs. — A  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  eggs. 

494.  Wall  paper. — A  firm  in  British  Guiana  has  asked  to  be  put  in  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wall  paper. 

495.  Brooms — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  British  Guiana  invites  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brooms. 

496.  Wrapping  paper. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper  might  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  a  British  Guiana  firm. 

497.  Flannel. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Trinidad  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  lightweight  flannel  suitable  for  making  underwear  for  the 
Tropics. 

498.  Agencies. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  fish,  provisions,  and '  dry 
goods. 

499.  Agencies. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  who  covers  the  West  Indies, 
desires  Canadian  agencies  in  underwear,  neckties,  etc. 

500.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  with  office  in  Barbados,  and  covering  the 
entire  British  West  Indies,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  house. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  Jf5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   H. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countruss.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of   Trade    Commissioners    and  General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

[OVER.] 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE* 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.    S.    Flood,   Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  * 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  G-eneral,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  care  British  Consul  General, 
Petrograd. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.       _  _  _  _,    , ,      ,         ,    _  , 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  c-      Son},u™>  GJ^begd  ?°\4'  Chnstiana.  Nor. 

way.    C'a&Ze  Address  Sontuma. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta;   Director   General   of  Commer- 


cial Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia*. 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  May  15,  1916.  *  No.  642 

SELLING  WASTE  PAPER. 

Inquiries  Answered  re  Means  of  Disposal. 

Since  issuing  the  notice  regarding  the  saving  of  waste  paper  and  rags,  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  many  inquiries  which  indicate  a  wide  general  interest,  but  ask 
for  information  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows: — 

1.  What  is  the  relative  worth  of  various  kinds  of  waste  paper  and  rags  and  can 
directions  be  given  as  to  sorting  into  classes? 

2.  Where  can  buyers  be  found,  either  retail  or  wholesale,  who  will  pay  fair  prices 
or  even  take  the  waste  at  cost? 

3.  What  mills,  if  any,  are  purchasing  and  cannot  such  mills  publish  require- 
ments and  instructions?    What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  mills? 

4.  Over  long  distances  at  present,  freight  rates  seem  prohibitive;  can  special 
railway  rates  for  waste  be  got? 

5.  Is  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  purchasing? 

6.  Where  can  balers  be  purchased  and  at  what  prices? 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  waste  paper  and  rags  avail- 
able in  the  aggregate,  but  widely  distributed  and  mostly  in  small  lota  at  any  one 
locality.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  organization  and  method  to  bring  purchasers  into 
business  connection  with  the  collectors  and  savers  of  waste. 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce is  not  purchasing  and  cannot  undertake  the  organization  of  connections  between 
the  mills  and  the  various  localities  where  waste  is  being  saved. 

The  Department  has  made  its  announcement  in  the  interest  of  the  mills  requiring 
the  material  and  in  the  interest  of  thrift  and  saving,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
further.  It  has,  however,  brought  the  matter  of  special  rates  to  the  attention  of  the 
railway  companies  who  are  now  favourably  considering  it. 

In  general  the  Department  suggests,  as  media  for  the  disposal  of  the  waste : — 

(a)  The  almost  ubiquitous  junk  dealer  and  ragman. 

(b)  The  wholesale  dealers  who  may  be  found  in  the  large  towns  and  cities. 

(c)  The  Eed  Cross  and  other  societies  interested  in  supplying  comforts  and 
necessaries  for  the  soldiers.  Many  of  these  are  undertaking  the  collection  of  the  waste 
and  its  disposal  as  a  means  of  replenishing  their  funds.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  the 
waste  must  be  donated. 

(d)  The  industrial  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  might  be  applied  to,  as  in 
many  localities  they  are  undertaking  the  work  of  purchasing  and  forwarding. 

(e)  Boards  of  trade  and  municipal  authorities  might  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  waste. 

The  main  and  general  idea  is  that  substances  of  this  kind  which  might  be  useful 
to  take  the  place  of  new  stock  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  should  be  saved  as  a  matter 
of  general  duty,  even  though  no  pecuniary  advantage  is  derived  by  the  saver.  If  fair 
remuneration  for  the  time  and  trouble  can  ge  got,  that  is  so  much  to  the  good. 

There  are  twenty  or  more  classes  into  which  this  waste  may  be  sorted,  but  it  is 
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difficult  to  issue  directions  which  individual  savers  could  profitably  follow.  The  sort- 
ing can  best  be  done  by  the  collectors  and  dealers  who  follow  the  business. 

The  following  are  the  addresses  of  makers  of  balers  so  far  as  are  known  to  the 
Department : — 

Climax  Baler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

John  Ballantine  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont. 

Bawden  Machine  and  Tool  Co.,  2'2  Orillia  street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Brown,  Boggs  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Canada  Machinery  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont.  - 

Canadian  Boomer  and  Beschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  18  Tansley  st.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Elmira  Machinery  and  Transmission  Co.,  Ltd.,  Elmira,  Ont. 
Hermas  LaRose,  Vercheres,  Que. 
London  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
W.  R.  Perrin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brockville,  Ont. 
Boyd  &  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Que. 
Bredannaz,  Louis,  &  Sons,  Toronto,  Ont. 
W.  P.  Plant,  Hastings,  Ont. 
The  principal  mills  using  waste  paper  material  are  the  following: — 
Schofield  Paper  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Hind  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,,  Toronto  (rags  and  paper). 

J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

E.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Hull,  Qne.  (rags). 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  in  the  notices  and  information 
already  given  performed  its  duty  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  users  and  savers  to  get 
together  and  do  the  rest. 


ONE  DAY'S  WASTE  PAPER  CAMPAIGN. 

The  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  urging  the 
people  of  Canada  to  save  their  paper  waste  has  already  had  good  results.  The  following 
communication  received  from  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  an  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  energetic  action  along  these  lines  : — 

"  The  bulletin  regarding  paper  waste  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  has  been  prominently  displayed  in  this  city  and  as  a  result  consider- 
able material  has  been  turned  in  and  a  conservation  department  has  been  established 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
receipt  from  one  day's  campaign  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  children  amounted 
to  over  eleven  cars  and  nearly  $1,800  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  this  collection,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross." 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Eg  an.) 

Cape  Town,  Maroh  9,  1916. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  IN  1915. 

The  preliminary  figures  showing  imports  of  merchandise  into  British  South  Africa 
during  1915  have  just  been  published  and  were  only  £2,414,541  less  than  the  figures 
for  1914,  which  year  had  practically  eight  months  of  imports  under  normal  conditions 
of  trade  and  shipping.  In  fact,  so  large  has  been  the  demand  for  merchandise  that 
the  imports  for  1915  would  have  undoubtedly  been  larger  than  those  for  1914  provided 
shipping  could  have  been  secured. 

The  total  imports  from  the  British  Empire  were  £1,743,902  less  than  in  1914. 
The  principal  countries  contributing  to  this  decrease  were  the  following,  whose  trade 
with  South  Africa  was  as  follows: — 

United  Kingdom  (£936,483);  Australia  (£1,114,971);  New  Zealand  (£46;572) ; 
.   Mauritius  (£122,427) ;  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  £47,854. 

Within  the  British  Empire,  Canada  shows  the  greatest  increase  and  Canadian 
exports  to  South  Africa  were  25  per  cent  higher  than  during  1914.  The  total  imports 
from  Canada  reached  a  value  of  £1,005,160,  being  an  increase  of  £201,653  over  1914, 
Canada's  proportion  of  the  total  was  3-3  per  cent,  which  was  an  increase  of  1  per  cent. 

The  other  countries  showing  increases  within  the  Empire  were  India,  £248,876; 
Ceylon,  £27,106  ;  Zanzibar,  £43,922,  and  Southwest  Africa  Protectorate,  whose  exports 
to  South  Africa  totalled  £12,158.  This  was  an  increase  over  what  was  German  South 
west  Africa  by  £9,086. 

IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  £669,639  less  than  in  1914.  The  countries 
showing  the  largest  decreases,  together  with  their  South  African  trade,  were  Germany, 
£2,148,533;  Austria-Hungary,  £114,765 ;  Belgium,  £431,855;  Holland,  £55,121;  Dutch 
East  India  Islands,  £30,572;  Bussia,  £58,840;  Sweden,  £77,566,  and  Chili,  £103,625. 
In  the  increased  imports  from  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  showed  the  value 
of  their  special  campaign  in  South  Africa  in  increasing  their  exports  by  the  amount 
of  £1,423,807  over  the  figures  for  1914.  The  Belgian  Congo  secured  an  increase  of 
£167,157,  thereby  helping  to  balance  the  loss  in  exports  from  Belgium.  Other  increases 
were  from  the  following  countries  whose  trade  with  South  Africa  was  as  follows : 
Italy,  £76,039;  Portugal,  £22,302;  Spain,  £23,864;  Japan,  £113,111;  Siam,  £30,550, 
and  Argentine  Republic,  £284,659. 

The  figures  in  detail  showing  increases  and  decreases  on  each  line  of  imports  have 
not  yet  been  published.  The  totals  as  shown,  however,  prove  the  value  of  representation 
in  the  field,  as  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  had,  during  1915,  more  travel- 
i       lers  exhibiting  their  wares  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Canada's  splendid  showing  will  further  improve  during  1916  if  not  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  shipping,  which  is  in  evidence  now,  as  there  have  been  no  steamships 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  imports  in  the  principal  lines  of 
merchandise  into  British  South  Africa  during  1915  as  compared  with  1914: — 


1915. 

1914. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Value. 

£  61,088 

£  120,043 

Arms  and  ammunition   . 

171,390 

213,930 

Binding  twine  and  harvest  yarn  

17,136 

22,457 

38,940 

49,590 

82,792 

42,714 

42,199 

69,009 

60,196 

69,246 

Cordage  and  rope  

58,550 

43,087 

29,997 

24,435 

3,278,719 

2,861,378 

65,751 

52,618 

Disinfectants  and  germicides  

51,581 

46,555 

Potash  compounds  (n.o.d.)  

14,102 

9,048 

Drugs  and  chemicals   .. 

941,523 

777,898 

Dye  stuffs  and  tanning  substances  

13,617 

5,719 

111,789 

194,170 

Electrical  fittings,  including  posts  

182,192 

232,069 

Enamelware  

27,390 

44,477 

Baking  powder  

65,328 

47,040 

53,106 

56,838 

Butter  

121,994 

194,768 

155,466 

157,405 

18,957 

26,354 

31,496 

31,198 

279,791 

195,482 

1,187 

334 

Oats  

117 

2,646 

989,079 

765,723 

455,421 

607,796 

19,233 

59,314 

64,224 

57,079 

Fish,  dried  or  cured  

51,600 

48,008 

134 

225 

213,562 

169,320 

10,902 

18,652 

Fruit,  dried,  all  other  

35,118 

34,622 

8,174 

11,808 

20,551 

15,374 

163,013 

176,663 

Hams  

48,161 

52,854 

Meats  tinned  or  similarly  preseived  

135,733 

119,958 

410,435 

434,979 

Gin  

22,937 

16,809 

Whisky  

274,395 

239,117 

357,782 

487,615 

102,257 

102,712 

Glycerine  for  manufacturing  purposes — 

363,133 

431,712 

932,881 

1,078,821 

Axles,  bushes  and  springs  

30,395 

43,033 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  

61,796 

55,954 

Cash  registers  

4,348 

5,256 

Cutlery  

77,472 

76,918 

Fencing  wire  

81,368 

214,283 

11,668 

93,915 

19,807 

48,423 

Nails  and  screws  

74,236 

55,893 

61,761 

55,258 

58,282 

56,489 

Tools  

109,892 

66,297 

322,612 

491,711 

Hats  and  caps  

209,667 

204,806 

Hose,  conveying  

50,085 

43,710 

Implements,  agricultural  

259,924 

364,522 

66,113 

114,106 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures — 

225,656 

198,250 

Girders,  beams,  joists,  etc.    (including  frame- 

27,735 

61,271 

214,369 

320,523 

122,238 

57,059 

"                "      galvanized,  not  corrugated  .  . 

38,390 

58,180 

Plate  and  sheet :    Galvanized  and  corrugated. 

215,212 

265,182 
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principal  imports — Continued. 


1915.  1914. 

Articles.  Value.  Value. 

Jewellery   63,742  137,045 

Lampware   31,804  40,926 

Boots  and  shoes   979,438  1,122,196 

Saddlery  and  harness   6,796  41,716 

Manufactures  of  leather  (n.o.d.)   53,234  -  80,358 

Unmanufactured  leather   233,513  162,053 

Machinery  (except  locomotives)  and  parts  thereof — 

Agricultural   75,348  101,052 

Cranes  and  elevators   19,521  35,232 

Electrical   178,306  433,669 

Fire  engines   5,023  11,023 

Manufacturing   304,569  312,239 

Mining   654,412  757,750 

Presses  for  hay  and  wool   11,330  9,088 

Printing  ad  bookbinding   11,649  34,279 

Sawing   3,510  4,166 

Water-boring   4,074  15,570 

Windmills   34,599  6S.761 

All  other  (n.o.d.)   586,082  724,332 

Total  machinery   1,888,423  2,511,161 

Manures  and  fertilizers   175,336  180,892 

Varnish  .   19,328  22,097 

Paints  and  painters'  goods,  all  other   115,589  126,528 

Paper,  hanging  (wall)   20,617  27,154 

printing   169,846.  197,338 

wrapping   82,076  63,036 

bags   41.806  46,218 

Perfumed  spirits   17,549  17,261 

Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations   80,234  63,997 

Printers'  and  bookbinders'  material  (n.o.d.)  .  .  .  .  36,002  47,888 
Railway  material — 

Rails   69,817  78,249 

Sleepers   16,484  30,208 

Locomotives   8,666  12,882 

Rolling  stock                                                    ..  12,992  33,542 

All  other  (n.o.d.)   23,515  24,081 

Saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  material   47,201  29,168 

Soap — 

Common   29,161  38,933 

Toilet   45,027  31,871 

Stationery  and  Books — 

Books  printed   214,437  224,674 

Cardboard  boxes   18,507  20,473 

Typewriters  and  accessories   13,086  25,068 

Asphalt  and  bitumen   3,034  3,643 

Tar,  pitch,  etc   21,885  19,946 

Telegraph  and  telephone  material   11,267  14,719 

Tents  and  tarpaulins   24,776  31,836 

Tramway  material   40,904  55,76-5 

Vehicles1 — 

Bicycles  and  tricycles   71,159  158,309 

Carts,  carriages  and  parts   17,688  27,556 

Motor  cars  and  parts   460,891  753,726 

Wood  and  Timber — 

Other  unmanufactured   333,460  500,683 

Flooring  and  ceiling   76,651  143,305 

Other  planed  and  grooved   12,308  18,093 

Handles  for  picks  and  tools   14,580  15,217 

Houses,  frames  and  parts  thereof   17,474  51,992 

Staves   7,582  9,842 

Boxes,  empty   106,829  85,228 

Manufactured  (n.o.d.)   40,820  42,683 

Woollen  manufactures   717,472  679,300 

Total  imports  of  merchandise  ' ■ .   .  .  29,208,899  31,322,590 

Imports  for  South  African  Governments   2.601,818  4,032,381 

Oversea   2,020,423  1,017,413 

Specie    (from   South   and   North   Rhodesia)..    ..  2,402  19,477 


Grand  total  imports 


£33,833,542  £36.391.861 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  as  shown  in  the  above  schedule, 
there  us  also  a  large  field  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  telegraph  and  telephone  material  purchased  by  the  South  African  Government, 
scheduled  under  a  separate  heading  as  "  South  African  Government  Stores." 

The  General  Manager  of  the  South  African  Railways,  Sir  William  Hoy,  has 
expressed  himself  as  only  too  willing  to  help  in  every  way  to  give  Canadian  producers 
an  opportunity  to  secure  any  or  all  lines  bought  on  the  continent  of  America.  Instruc- 
tions have  also  been  given  to  the  South  African  Railway  representative  in  London 
that  they  are  to  extend  the  field  of  purchase  to  Canada. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  EXPORTS  IN  1915. 


The  actual  figures  of  exports  for  the  last  three  years  (excluding  re-exports  and 
exports  of  specie)  were: — 

1913   £65,114,634 

1914   38,495,076' 

1915   15,028,154 

The  figures  as  shown  might  indicate  that  the  Union  has  lost  fifty  million  sterling  in 
her  export  trade  by  reason  of  the  war.  This  of  course  is  a  wrong  inference.  In  1913 
the  exports  of  gold  alone  amounted  to  £37,589,399.  In  1914,  seven  months  of  which 
passed  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  gold  exports  amounted  to  £20,543,966.  In  1915 
gold  exports  were  nil.  Gold  has,  however,  been  produced  and  all  that  has  been  pro- 
duced, which  is  at  least  equal  to  normal  times,  should  be  considered  as  exported. 

Deducting  the  gold  export  for  the  past  three  years,  exports  of  South  African 
produce  were  shown  as  follows: — 

1913   £27,525,235 

1914   17,951,110 

1915   15,028,154 

This  table  shows  a  reduction  on  account  of  war  conditions  of  twelve  and  a  half 
million  sterling  instead  of  fifty  million.  The  whole  of  this  twelve  and  a  half  million 
reduction  is  accounted  for  under  the  two  heads  of  diamonds  and  ostrich  Mothers,  and 
if  these  articles  be  excluded  from  the  permanent  productive  industries  of  the  country 
the  results  are  as  shown  below: — 

exports  of  south  African  produce  (excluding  gold,  diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers). 

1913   £12,255,123 

1914   11,095,474 

1915   12,608,244 

The  reduction  of  trade  by  the  loss  of  exports  in  diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers  is  a 
dead  loss,  but  the  permanent  exports,  that  is,  the  commodities  on  which  the  country 
can  build  up  to  the  best  advantage,  have  not  been  affected  by  the  war. 


INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  wool  in  1913  were  £5,719,288,  and  in  1915  £5,380,031.  Coal  was 
exported  to  the  value  of  £1,129,818  as  compared  with  £l,3i89,698  in  1913.  Copper  ore 
and  regulus  rose  from  £449,355  to  £702,058.  Angora  hair,  hides  and  skins  fell  off 
slightly.  Other  lines  of  export  increased.  Meats  in  various  forms  were  exported  in 
1913  to  a  value  of  £5,858,  while  the  exports  in  1915  were  6,500,000  pounds,  with  a  value 
of  £118,132.    Sugar  exports  in  1915  were  valued  at  £49,787,  which  was  nearly  three 
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times  as  large  as  the  figures  for  1913.  Fresh  fruits  showed  a  small  increase,  while 
dried  fruits  advanced  from  £364  in  1913  to  £15,806  in  1915.  New  records  were  also 
created  in  the  exportation  of  butter,  eggs,  tea,  cheese,  jams  and  vegetables.  Tobacco 
grown  in  South  Africa  rose  from  £14,728  in  1913  to  £64,435  in  1915. 

While  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  lost  temporarily  in  its  exports  of  diamonds 
rmd  ostrich  feathers,  it  will  be  seen  that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  other  direc- 
tions. 


TRINIDAD. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  Edgar  Tripp.) 

Port  of  Spain,  April  19,  1916. 

THE  FLOUR  TRADE. 

The  proportion  of  imports  of  flour  from  Canada  continues  most  satisfactory, 
although  the  United  States  have  by  no  means  relinquished  competition  in  an  article 
in  which  they  held  a  practical  monopoly  for  over  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ferential duty  against  them  of  one  shilling  per  barrel.  This  competition  found  some 
encouragement  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year,  when  owing  to  com- 
plications of  the  freight  service  in  the  Dominion  and  other  causes  incidental  to  the 
war  considerable  delay  was  experienced  in  the  shipment  of  goods  on  order,  with  the 
result  that  a  flour  famine  very  nearly  obtained  locally.  Prices  of  Superfine  and 
Bakers'  jumped  in  January  to  $8.50'  and  $9,  respectively,  and  in  February  touched 
$10.75  and  $11.  Speculation  ensued  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  results,  but  the 
market  settled  down  again  early  in  March  with  the  arrival  of  two  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  with  12,000  bags  each  and  another  cargo  from  Canada  with  4,000  bags. 
Prices  then  at  once  receded  to  $7.50  and  $8.  Since  then  receipts  by  regular  liners 
have  been  beyond  normal,  whilst  the  additional  arrival  of  two  schooners,  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Stanley,  from  Halifax,  with  2,400  bags  and  1,450  bags  respectively — 
the  carrying  of  flour  being  a  most  rare  occurrence  on  sailing  vessels  in  recent  years — 
has  completely  transformed  the  position  and  overstocked  the  market.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  holders,  both  schooner  cargoes  were  sea  damaged,  and  this  quantity 
was  therefore  thrown  on  the  market  at  once  to  highest  bidder.  A  certain  demoraliza- 
tion has  ensued  and  in  many  cases  brands  have  been  sold  under  invoice  cost.  Prices 
at  date  of  writing  more  normal  than  otherwise,  are  for  Superfine,  $6.50,  and  for  Bakers', 
$7.25. 

BUSINESS  DONE  THROUGH  SELLING  AGENTS. 

Most  of  the  flour  trade  is  now  done  through  selling  agents  of  the  millers  estab- 
lished here.  These  selling  agents  take  orders  on  sample,  transactions  are  concluded 
by  telegraph,  and  the  goods  are  consigned  direct  to  purchaser  with  documents  against 
draft  at  from  10  to  30  days  sight.  Under  present  uncertain  conditions  it  is  difficult 
to  effect  any  business,  so  much  depends  upon  date  of  delivery  which  can  in  no  case 
be  guaranteed  by  the  seller,  whilst  the  buyer  looks  upon  such  guarantee  as  essential. 
Probably  this  state  of  affairs  will  for  the  present  lead  to  a  partial  resumption  of  the 
old  time  consignment  business,  in  which  the  consignor  took  the  chance  of  each  ven- 
ture reaching  a  favourable  market  but  this  is,  however,  a  system  which,  unless  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Its  practical  elimination  from 
the  trade  of  these  islands,  whereas  it  was  formerly  most  generally  adopted,  has  led  to 
the  better  commercial  status  of  traders  now  obtaining. 
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FLOUR   TRADE   OF  TRINIDAD. 

Regarding  the  flour  trade  of  Trinidad,  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  consumption  is  about  800  barrels  a  day  all  the  year  round.  When,  as  has  hap- 
pened of  late,  the  shipments  have  approached,  roughly,  1,200  barrels  a  day  for  a  period 
of  over  six  weeks,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  article  is  a  perishable  one,  and  that 
cold  storage  is  limited,  it  is  not  surprising  if  many  losses  have  turned  the  scale 
against  a  few  unlooked  for  gains. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  excellent  service  performed  under  contract  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the  marked  advance  in  imports  of 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  from  Canada.  Previously  there  was  no  substantial  competition  offered 
to  the  regular  line  from  New  York,  especially  as  regards  punctuality  in  arrival  and 
departure.  But  admirable  as  the  existing  service  is,  it  is  already  manifest  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  growing  trade  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  the  islands. 
Steamer  after  steamer  leaves  fully  laden  but  without  carrying  all  that  is  or  would  be 
offering,  and  disappointment  and  loss  to  importers  frequently  result.  It  is  with  satis- 
faction, therefore,  that  the  news  has  been  received  of  the  charter  of  an  extra  freight 
boat  from  Halifax  which  should  go  far  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  was  the  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  from  Canada  which  led  to  the  placing  of 
extensive  orders  elsewhere  as  well  as  the  disorganization  and  trouble  in  the  local 
market. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  April  15,  1916. 

The  following  is  a  short  review  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Port  of  Hull 
Annual,  which  has  just  been  issued : — 

FUTURE  TRADE  POLICY. 

"  The  war  has  brought  in  its  train  many  altered  conditions  of  trade,  caused  us 
to  look  upon  old  problems  from  new  points  of  view,  and  set  up  fresh  standards  of 
value,  many  of  which  will  persist  long  after  the  advent  of  peace.  Without  embarking 
upon  schemes  of  adventurous  finance,  the  great  banks  of  the  home  country  and  the 
colonies,  by  effective  co-operation,  backed  by  Government  direction  and  guarantees, 
must  do  in  the  future  much  more  to  stimulate,  to  foster,  and  to  direct  into  the  best 
channels  the  capital  required  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  country  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Increased  elasticity  in  banking  practice 
and  complete  cohesion  between  the  banks  of  the  Empire,  insuring  greater  fluidity  of 
capital,  would  be  a  much  more  powerful  factor  in  increasing  trade  than  protective 
tariffs,  be  they  never  so  skilfully  framed.  In  developing  the  material  resources  of  the 
Empire,  we  ought  to  direct  to  the  colonies  the  surplus  population  and  capital  of  the 
Mother  Country.  What  a  difference  it  would  have  made  in  the  present  combat  if  the 
British  capital  invested  in  the  countries  with  which  we  are  now  at  war  had  been 
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employed  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 
The  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  must  be  reconsidered  at  an  imperial  council,  at  which 
all  the  colonies  are  represented,  reconsidered  not  by  sections  of  the  Empire  as  inde- 
pendent units,  but  as  one  united  indivisible  empire  determined  to  promote  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  all  people  who  dwell  under  the  flag. — Preface  by  the  Sheriff  of  Hull. 

SHIPPING. 

"  In  the  face  of  unprecedented  demands  made  upon  all  classes  of  mercantile  ton- 
nage for  Admiralty  purposes,  by  the  Government  for  various  requirements,  and  other 
causes  consequent  upon  the  war,  the  total  tonnage  of  merchant  shipping  using  the 
port  of  Hull  during  the  twelve  months  of  1915  exceeded  the  figures  of  four  millions, 
net  registered  tonnage,  being  4,060,567.  Although  this  shows  a  considerable  shrink- 
age when  compared  with  the  record  year  of  1913  (6,697,818  tons),  which  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  last  trade  wave,  it  is  a  result  that  offers  abundant  cause  for  con- 
gratulation under  the  .circumstances. 

GRAIN  IMPORTS. 

"Imports  of  wheat  during  the  year  were  3,057,672  quarters,  of  which  1,607,004 
quarters  came  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

"  The  timber  trade  of  Hull  has  had  a  successful  trading  year  in  spite  of  illimitable 
difficulties  and  troubles  consequent  upon  war  conditions.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  enemy  declared  all  wood  to  be  contraband,  and  as  they, '  at  that  time,  had 
complete  control  of  the  Baltic,  a  good  deal  of  interference  with  Swedish  shipments 
took  place.  Later  on  an  arrangement  was  come  to  with  the  Swedes,  whereby  timber 
was  permitted  to  pass  in  Swedish  ships. 

"  F.o.b.  prices  from  Archangel  fluctuated  a  great  deal.  At  first  the  German  declara- 
tion of  contraband  led  to  the  shippers  from  this  zone  asking  very  high  prices,  but 
they  soon  had  to  modify  their  ideas,  which  were  still  further  reduced  as  the  season 
progressed,  through  the  difficulty  of  procuring  freight  at  anything  like  rates  compar- 
able with  those  from  Sweden,  the  Swedes  being  able  to  employ  their  mercantile  marine 
more  profitably  in  their  own  waters  at  lower  rates  in  comparison  with  the  high  rates 
obtainable  from  the  White  sea. 

"  The  freight  market  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  owing  to  scarcity  of  tonnage  due 
to  calls  made  for  Government  work,  losses  through  submarine  and  ordinary  marine 
casualties,  and  further,  through  no  fresh  tonnage  being  built  on  account  of  all  the 
shipbuilding  yards  being  engaged  on  war  work.  The  normal  rates  from  Archangel  to 
Hull  are  about  35s.  per  standard,  but  finished  off  last  year  at  about  65s.,  which  was 
immediately  jumped  at  f.o.w.  from  90s.  to  100s.,  but  as  the  season  advanced  gradually 
rose  to  the  extraordinary  rate  of  190s.  to  200s. 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  forecast  as  to  the  future.  As  regards  general 
wood  requirements,  they  are  dead,  owing  to  the  high  prices,  and  Government  require- 
ments can  scarcely  continue  to  be  as  heavy  as  they  have  been  all  this  year,  for  the  hut- 
ments and  .  general  equipment  must  be  pretty  well  supplied.  It  is  thought  that  the 
trade  will  content  itself  by  buying  somewhat  from  hand  to  mouth  during  1916. 

"  The  stocks'  now  held  are  very  small,  and  will  not  be  sufficient  until  next  f.o.w.,  if 
the  present  demand  continues,  which  would  further  force  up  the  already  inflated  prices. 

THE  FRUIT  TRADE. 

"  Fruit  was  imported  into  Hull  by  direct  steamers  during  1915  as  follows :  Apples, 
105,041  packages  from  America  as  against  38,719  in  1914  and  18,460  in  1913;  none 
from  Australia  as  against  37,679  in  1914  and  18,113  in  1913;  115  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  as  against  16,533  in  1914  and  12,966  in  1913.    Fruit  (unclassified),  18,311 
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packages  from  France  as  against  254,808  in  1914  and  197,225  in  1913;  none  from 
Germany  as  against  159,902  in  1914  and  353,507  in  1913;  401,560  from  Holland  as 
against  222,947  in  1914  and  351,805  in  1913. 

"  The  outbreak  of  war  put  a  stop  to  the  very  desirable  trade  just  beginning  to 
develop  with  Tasmania,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  by  means  of  the  direct  steamers 
to  Hull,  the  inauguration  of  which  took  place  under  such  hopeful  and  promising  con- 
ditions. The  opening  up  of  a  large  trade  with  the  British  Commonwealth  under  the 
Southern  Cross  is  most  ardently  desired  in  Hull.  The  German  trade,  principally  in 
soft  fruits,  which  used  to  be  considerable,  is  entirely  gone.  No  more  British  money 
should  go  again  into  the  pockets  of  German  cultivators  and  farmers  when  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  friendly  countries,  can  supply  all  we 
need.  The  Belgian  trade  ceased  after  the  occupation  of  the  Belgian  ports  by  the 
enemy  and  imports  from  France  have  been  also  very  seriously  affected.  Holland 
appears  to  have  profited  by  having  the  nearer  Continental  trade  almost  to  itself,  and 
increased  imports  are  recorded.  English-grown  apples  were  very  plentiful,  and 
larger  supplies  came  from  America.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  interruption  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian shipments  was  not  so  apparent. 

PROVISIONS. 

"  So  far  as  direct  shipments  from  New  York  and  Boston  are  concerned,  they 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year,  viz.:  66  steamers  against  45,  with  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  tonnage.  These  arrivals  brought  to  Hull  no  less  than  10,724 
tons  bacon,  against  6,609  in  1914.  The  difficulties  in  discharging  steamers  have  been 
very  great,  arising  through  shortage  of  men  accustomed  to  the  work,  more  than 
double  the  time  being  taken  up  in  getting  goods  from  docks. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  this  trouble  will  increase  rather  than  decrease,  until  our  men 
return  from  war  to  their  peaceful  avocations.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope  the  local 
authorities  will  do  their  utmost  to  alleviate  the  position. 

"  High  prices,  through  the  increased  value  of  hogs  and  the  very  large  increase  of 
freights,  as  well  as  war  risks,  have  been  record  ones,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  demand 
has  been  very  often  in  excess  of  supplies,  partly  on  account  of  fresh  beef,  mutton, 
etc.,  being  much  dearer  than  American  hams  and  bacon;  also,  as  work  has  been  plen- 
tiful and  wages  good,  the  result  has  been  a  large  consumption  to  all  classes. 

THE  PORT  OF  HULL. 

"  The  Port  of  Hull  has  been  aptly  described  as  '  the  Maritime  Gateway  to  the  nor- 
thern and  central  industrial  regions  of  England.'  It  is  not  surpassed  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  its  commerce  except  by  London  and  Liverpool.  Hull,  therefore, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  three  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  annual 
volume  of  trade  amounting  to  85  million  pounds  sterling  in  1913,  exceeds  that  of 
Glasgow  by  £30,000,000,  that  of  Southampton  by  £31,000,000,  and  that  of  Manchester 
by  £28,000,000,  these  ports  following  next  and  in  that  order. 

"  Of  this  immense  total  no  less  than  £50,000,000  represents  the  value  of  imports  at 
Hull,  which  is  noteworthy  as  indicating  how  thoroughly  the  port  is  appreciated  by 
shippers  of  produce  and  raw  material  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  this  50  millions, 
no  less  than  21  millions  represent  foodstuffs. 

"  At  Hull  itself  are  carried  on  great  industries,  notably  oil-seed  crushing  and  oil 
extraction,  the  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes  and  iron  protection  composition, 
flour-milling,  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  the  preserving  and  curing  of  fish,  and 
the  manufacture  of  soaps,  drugs,  spices  and  essences,  fertilizers,  cattle  foods,  etc. 
Ship-building,  ship  repairing  and  outfitting,  occupy  a  large  part  in  its  activities, 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  the  building  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Icelandic  fishing  trawlers,  which  are  all  engined  and  fitted  out  at  Hull.  The  fishing 
industry  centred   at  the  port  employs   in  normal   times   over  400  sea-going  steam 
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trawlers.  Shipowners  on  other  places  find  Hull  a  very  convenient  port  for  the  repair- 
ing and  refitting  of  vessels.  It  also  has  foundries,  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  tan- 
neries, and  other  works. 

"  Leeds,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  textile  industry  and  the  centre 
of  great  engineering  works  and  numerous  other  great  trades,  leather,  etc.,  with  half 
a  million  inhabitants,  is  within  fifty  miles  of  Hull.  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field,  etc.,  with  large  populations,  and  other  numerous  prosperous  towns,  principally 
concerned  with  the  woollen  trades,  are  all  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  the  port, 
whilst  to  the  southwest,  a  little  over  fifty  miles  away,  is  Sheffield,  with  nearly  another 
hall  million  population,  the  world-renowned  hub  of  the  steel  industry  and  the  centre  of 
a  vast  colliery  district  to  which  Hull  is  the  nearest  port. 

"  The  docks  at  Hull  are  11  in  number,  covering  a  total  water  space  of  235  acres 
and  including  two  of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  docks  in  the  world,  viz.,  the 
King  George  dock,  and  the  Alexandra  docks.  There  are  two  extensive  riverside  quays, 
equipped  with  every  modern  appliance  for  the  rapid  and  safe  handling  of  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds.  The  quays  are  available  for  steamers  at  all  states  of  the  tide  and 
special  facilities  are  provided  for  fruit,  meat,  eggs,  and  other  goods  of  a  perishable 
nature,  so  that  no  unnecessary  handling  takes  place,  no  time  is  wasted  and  goods  can 
be  despatched  in  specially  constructed  trucks,  without  loss  of  time,  to  inland  cus- 
tomers in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  landed. 

"  In  the  area  which  is  known  as  '  Hull's  collective  and  distributive  area,'  by  which 
is  meant  that  area  over  which  from  Hull,  the  rates  for  conveyance,  coupled  with  the 
port  charges  in  vogue  are  lower,  or  as  low  as,  those  appertaining  to  other  ports,  the 
aggregate  of  the  populations  has  been  estimated  to  be  over  12,000,000,  and  this  large 
population  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  most  complete  and  efficient  railway  service  at 
lower  rates,  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  the  waterways  and  coastwise  steamers, 
than  obtain  from  any  other  (port  accommodating  large  sea-going  steamers,  whilst  a 
further  extensive  area,  outside  the  specific  area  defined,  is  served  on  competitive 
lines." 

IMPORTS    INTO  HULL. 

Some  of  the  principal  imports  into  Hull  of  interest  to  Canadians  have  been:  


1913.  1914.  1915. 

Qrs.  Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat                                                                4,200,356  3,891,180  3,057,672 

Barley                                                                869,796  272,925  345,779 

Oats                                                                      506,110  305,241  137,957 

Linseed                                                              1,590,519  922,718  977,435 

Loads.  Loads.  Loads. 

Timber,  hewn                                                     291,247  155,282  164,449 

Flour  Cwts.           211,576  142,869  97,659 

Bacon                                                     "              433,132  531,563  822,508 

Hams                                                     "                 3,399  3,705  3,797 

Cheese                                                    "                73,492  70,162  27,740 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  April  18,  1916. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES. 

There  is  probably  no  industry  which  has  been  more  affected  by  the  war  than  that 
of  the  iron  and  feteel.  Since  hostilities  commenced  the  works  all  over  the  country  have 
been  working  night  and  day  at  their  full  capacity  and,  great  as  the  output  is,  it  is 
readily  absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts   of   munitions.     The   activity  is 
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nowhere  more  pronounced  than  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  which  district  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  is  the  main  industry. 

WORKING  DIFFICULTIES. 

With  the  demand  for  material  altogether  abnormal,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  work  should  be  greatly  upset,  and  manufacturers  have  had  to 
face  many  difficulties  which  in  normal  times  they  were  not  asked  to  contend  with, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  past  month,  since  the  Government  instituted  measures  to 
more  or  less  control  the  trade,  that  the  troubles  have  been'  overcome  to  any  extent. 
While  it  is  true  that  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  since  the  Board  of  Trade  took  definite 
action,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  state  that  makers  and  manufacturers  have  had  a  free 
hand  all  along.  Almost  from  the  start  of  the  war  the  Government  has  endeavoured  to 
exercise  control,  but  the  ramifications  of  the  trade  are  so  far  spread  that  it  has  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  branches 
of  the  trade. 

THE  WARRANT  MARKET. 

The  most  drastic  action  that  was  taken  in  connection  with  the  pig-iron  trade  was 
the  issuing  of  an  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  speculation  in  iron  warrants.  The  pig- 
iron  warrant  market  is  a  very  old  institution  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  past  it  has  served 
a  most  useful  purpose,  but  within  recent  years  it  has  degenerated  more  or  less  into  a 
medium  for  speculation.  The  function  of  this  market  was  mainly  that  it  should 
provide  a  means  for  the  maker  financing  his  output  without  finding  an  actual  con- 
sumer. In  the  past  when  the  demand  for  pig-iron  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  now  a 
maker  frequently  found  that  he  was1  producing  more  than  he  could  find  a  buyer  for, 
but  as  he  could  not  go  on  producing  without  being  paid  for  that  which  he  had  already 
produced,  he  placed  the  iron  that  he  had  made  in  a  public  store  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  against  it  which  found  a  buyer  who  did  not  wish  immediate  delivery  of  the 
iron.  In  this  way  the  maker  acquired  funds  which  permitted  him  to  continue  produc- 
tion when  otherwise  he  would  have  required  to  shut  down  his  furnace.  To  do  this 
would  have  entailed  a  serious  loss,  as  the  cost  of  relighting  a  furnace  runfe  into  several 
thousand  pounds. 

SPECULATION. 

So  long  as  the  warrant  market  facilitated  production  in  this  manner  it  served  a 
most  useful  purpose,  but  for  a  long  time,  and  more  especially  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  demand  has  been  more  than  the  works  could  supply  direct  and  there  has  been 
little  need  to  store  iron.  While,  however,  it  is  true  that  no  iron  has  been  going  into 
store  for  a  long  time  the  warrants  against  that  which  was  already  stored  were  in  circu- 
lation and  these  got  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  had  no  intention  of  using  the 
iron  themselves  but  merely  held  the  iron  and  refused  to  sell  it,  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
up  prices  and  making  money  out  of  the  deal.  In  times  like  these  when  the  supply  of 
available  iron  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  war,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  business 
was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  Government  adopted  the  course 
of  prohibiting  all  speculation. 

FIXED  PRICES. 

Another  action  taken  by  the  Government  was  equally  well  intentioned,  but  in 
many  ways  proved  impracticable.  For  example,  a  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  steel 
quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  manufacture  steel  at  the  stipu- 
lated prices  so  long  as  pig-iron  and  ore  remained  at  the  high  levels.  When  this  was 
borne  in  upon  the  Government,  after  considerable  delay,  the  price  of  pig-iron  was 
determined,  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that  any  action  was  taken  with 
regard  to  ore.   It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  latter  course  was  not  first  adopted, 
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as  it  was  apparent  to  every  one  in  the  trade  that  if  they  had  first  tackled  ore,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  Scotch  iron  and  steel,  and  worked  up  from  that,  much  valuable 
time  might  have  been  saved  and  the  output  of  material  greatly  facilitated. 

PRICES. 

The  abnormal  demand  for  material  has  not  unnaturally  been  reflected  in  prices, 
and  the  changes  in  this  respect  that  have  taken  place  may  be  gathered  from  the  under- 
noted  figures.  The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  warrant 
iron  touched  during  the  past  three  months,  and  also  the  monthly  fluctuations  for  each 
month  in  1915  and  1914  :— 

1914.  1915.  1916. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January   

  50 

101 

50 

0 

57 

71 

54 

8 

82  6 

78  4 

  51 

91 

50 

n 

57 

3 

55 

11 

95  9 

87  6 

  50 

9 

50 

3 

65 

71 

56 

6 

92  0 

84  6 

......  51 

6 

50 

61 

69 

6 

64 

7 

May  

  51 

7 

50 

8 

65 

91 

63 

0 

June  

  51 

6 

51 

1 

67 

11 

65 

4 

July  

  51 

51 

50 

101 

67 

61 

65 

101 

  53 

3 

50 

101 

66 

41 

64 

21 

  51 

6 

50 

11 

65 

5 

63 

10 

. .    .  .    . .  50 

10J 

48 

3 

67 

8 

64 

01 

  51 

6 

49 

0 

73 

0 

67 

5 

December  

  51 

7 

54 

1 

77 

6 

71 

9 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  prices  has  been  steadily 
upwards,  with  the  movement  very  pronounced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
sharp  rise  in  February  last  to  95s.  9d.  was  the  result  of  the  speculation  already  referred 
to,  and  though  the  Government  fixed  the  price  at  82s.  6d.  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  keep  it  at  this  level,  and  it  has  again  been  forced  up  to  92s.,  though  this  price  applies 
only  to  export. 

FALLING  STOCKS. 

The  manner  in  which  stocks  have  dwindled  shows  clearly  that  the  works  are 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  following  table  gives  the  highest  and  lowest 
cash  prices  of  Cleveland  warrants  for  the  past  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
Cleveland  iron  (all  kinds)  in  stores : — ■ 

Highest.        Lowest.  Stock. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  Tons. 

1916   95  9  82  6  63,000 

1915   77  6  54  7  120,415 

1914   54  1  48  3  103,832 

1913   71  6  48  6  142,599 

1912   68  0  48  81  241,843 

1911    50  71  45  71  538,259 

1910   52  41  48  81  533,265 

1909   52  81  46  0  382,214 

1908   56  9  47  6  125,204 

1907   62  9  49  0  88,825 

1906    63  6  47  21  517,386 
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MAKERS  PfRICES. 


Apart  from  the  fluctuations  in  warrants,  makers'  prices  have  also  undergone  a 
marked  change. 

The  following  table  gives  quotations  for  the  leading  brands  of  iron  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  July  and  December,  1915,  along  with  current  figures: — 


January,  July,      December,  March, 


Monkland — 

No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  3 .  .  . 
Langloan — 

No.  1.  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Summerlee — 

No.  1.  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Calder — 

No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Gartsherrie — 

No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Shotts— 

No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Clyde- 
No.  1.  .  . 

No.  3 .  .  . 
Carnbroe — 

No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Glengarnock — 

No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  3.  .  . 
Eglinton — 

No   1 .  .  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 
Dalmellington- 

No.  1 .  .  . 


1915. 

1915. 

1915. 

1915. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

67  0 

8  ft 

O  U 

Q  1 

y  i 

0 

120  0 

65  0 

79 

0 

sfo 

0 

1  1  Q  ft 

74  0 

85 

0 

Q7 

y  t 

ft 
0 

125  0 

69  0 

80 

0 

92 

6 

120  0 

75  0 

O  D 

ft 

u 

Q7 

y  < 

ft 
o 

125  0 

70  0 

80 

0 

92 

6 

120  0 

74  0 

O  o 

y  < 

ft 
b 

127  6 

69  0 

80 

0 

92 

6 

120  0 

74  0 

85 

o 

Q  Q 

ft 

0 

127  6 

69  0 

80 

0 

92 

6 

120  0 

75  0 

o  O 

A 

u 

y  i 

6 

127  6 

70  0 

80 

q 

92 

ft 

D 

120  0 

73  6 

85 

6 

98 

0 

127  6 

68  6 

80 

6 

92 

0 

120  0 

71  0 

83 

0 

94 

0 

120  0 

66  6 

79 

0 

90 

0 

115  0 

73  6 

86 

0 

97 

6 

125  0 

68  6 

81 

0 

92 

6 

120  0 

67  6 

80 

0 

92 

6 

120  0 

66  6 

79 

0 

90 

6 

118  0 

67  6 

81 

0 

94 

0 

122  0 

66  6 

79 

0 

92 

0 

120  0 

CANADA  AND  THE  TRADE. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  at  this  stage  wherein  the  iron  trades  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  can  be  brought  into  closer  relationship.  It  is  true  that  the  usual  order  of 
things  has  been  altered  for  the  time  being  and  that  this  country  is  importing  a  very 
large  tonnage  of  Canadian  iron  manufactures,  but  as  these  are  mainly  associated  with 
war  work  it  is  not  possible  to  gauge  from  them  the  extent  of  the  future  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  On  the  other  hand  Great  Britain  in  the  past  imported  large  quan- 
tities of  semi-manufactured  iron  from  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  from 
Germany.  With  the  help  of  a  tariff  arrangement  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Canada 
may  in  part  at  least  cater  to  this  market,  though  it  must  be  said  that  iron  people  in 
this  country  at  the  moment  are  too  fully  occupied  with  the  business  of  turning  out 
munitions  to  give  any  serious  consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 


PRESENT  DEMAND. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year,  Great  Britain 
imported  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  to  the  value  of  £15,231,633,  the 
largest  quantities  coming  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  For  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915,  the  imports,  notwithstanding  the  enhanced  price,  only  reached  a  value 
of  £10,839,071,  a  decrease  of  £4,392,562.  There  is  consequently  a  very  great  demand 
for  all  descriptions  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  and  this  office  has  received 
inquiries  from  a  great  number  of  thoroughly  reliable  firms.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  Scottish  importers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C,  BicJcerdike.) 

Manchester,  April  15,  1916. 

BRITISH  COAL  POWER. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  issued  a  notice  drawing  public  attention  to  the  special 
need  for  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  at  the  present  time.  The  demand  of 
war  industries  is  constantly  increasing,  while  at  the  same  time  coal  provides  one-tenth 
of  the  total  value  of  Great  Britain's  exports,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  export  trade 
was  never  of  more  importance. 

Last  year  of  a  total  output  of  coal  amounting  to  253  million  tons,  43£  million 
were  exported,  of  which  2i3  million  tons  were  shipped  to  allies  and  17  million  to  neutrals. 
January  and  February,  1916,  showed  a  decline  in  the  export  of  coal  amounting  to 
about  one  million  tons.  A  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  in  household  consumption 
would  enable  the  country  to  export  some  three  million  tons  more  in  a  year.  British 
coal  power  is  an  asset  that  must  be  jealously  preserved,  and  economy  in  fuel  should 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  national  effort. 


RISE  IN  COPPER. 

Apart  from  the  recent  large  demands  for  copper  from  allied  governments  and 
the  big  options  likely  to  be  exercised  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  market  has  been 
dominated  by  events  in  America.  Manufacturers  have  placed  many  large  orders  for 
munitions.  The  position  has  at  the  same  time  been  complicated  by  railway  difficulties 
whereby  the  movement  of  supplies  to  consuming  districts  is  severely  handicapped. 
There  has  been  a  rush  of  inquiries  and  producers'  prices  have  again  been  raised  to 
about  30  cents  per  pound.  American  copper  on  this  side  is  hard  to  get  even  at  prices 
ranging  up  to  £140,  and  rough  standard  copper  is  scarcer  than  ever,  so  that  its  price 
as  indicated  by  the  warrant  market  has  risen  another  £5  to  $8  10s.  a  ton  up  to  about 
£126  for  early  delivery.  France  is  consuming  at  a  rapid  rate  and  pressure  of  munition 
work  must  be  expected  to  continue  unrelaxed  at  this  critical  stage. 


SHIPPING  PROFITS  QUADRUPLED. 

Further  evidence  of  the  profits  made  by  shipping  concerns  in  the  war  period  is 
found  in  the  recent  report  of  a  Newcastle  firm.  In  1913-14  there  was  a  credit  balance 
of  £74,822,  which  in  1914-15  increased  to  £306,973,  or  four  times  the  profit  of  the  last 
pre-war  year.  The  final  dividend  distribution  gives  the  shareholders  30  per  cent  for 
the  year.  Another  company  at  Sunderland  made  a  profit  of  £111,065  against  about 
£20,000  for  the  previous  year,  enabling  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent  to  be  paid  as  against 
7£  per  cent. 
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STOCKS  OF  GRAIN   AT  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Ltd.,  have  fnrnished  the  following  com- 
parative statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  as  at  March  31 
and  February  29,  1916,  and  March  31,  1915  :— 


Wheat — 

White  (centals)  

United  States  and  Canadian 

Indian  

River  Plate  

Total  wheat  

barley  

"  oats  

"     Indian  co.n  . 


1916. 

1915. 

March  31. 

February  29. 

March  31. 

157,920 

2,797 

1,406,736 

607,906 

16,239 

26,275 

67,396 

'  15,007 

1,648,291 

651,985 

1,136,298 

119,917 

107,271 

119,987 

368,461 

419,731 

81,359 

1,252,892 

1,375,575 

910,985 

.MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following  figures  show  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain 
elevators  for  the  week  ending  April  15,  1916,  as  compared  with  the  previous  week: — 

April  15.         April  8. 
Tons.  Tons. 


Wheat  •   20,975  18,757 

Maize   7,564  8,784 

Oats   1,435  1,639 

Barlev   738  753 

Dari   109  31 


Total   30,821  29,964 


SAFES  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Department  refers  to  the  prospects  for  Canadian  manufactured  safes  in  South  Africa. 
The  following  are  the  details  supplied: — 


The  above  illustration  shows  a  safe  sold  in  four  sizes.  It  is  a  fire  resisting  bent 
steel  safe  with  single  doors,  key  locked. 

The  smallest  size  is  not  banded.  Outside  measurements  are:  height,  26  inches; 
width,  18  inches;  depth,  17  inches.  Inside  measurements  over  drawers  are:  height, 
16  inches;  width,  12  inches;  depth,  11  inches.  The  weight  is  225  pounds  and  the 
pre-war  price  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment  $25. 
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The  other  three  sizes  are  banded,  the  details  being-  as  follows:- 


Outside  Measure. 

Height.        Width.        Depth.  Height.  Width. 

Inches.        Inches.        Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 
28              20              19                     18  13 
32               22               21                      21  15 
36               24               12                      25  18 


Inside  Measure. 
Depth. 
Inches. 
12 
14 
16 


Weight. 
Inches. 
290 
400 
470 


The  pre-war  prices  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment  for  three  sizes  were  $34.25,  $42  and  $49 
respectively. 


The  foregoing  illustration  shows  a  similar  safe  with  double  doors.  This  safe  weighs 
540  pounds,  measures  outside,  height  30  inches,  width  30  inches,  depth  20  inches, 
while  the  inside  measure  over  drawers  are,  height  19  inches,  width  23  inches,  and 
depth  12  inches. 

One  local  agent  claims  to  be  able  to  place  1,000  safes  a  year. 

Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  offer  this  line  of  safes  even  at  higher 
prices  than  those  quoted  above  are  requested  to  send  to  Mr.  Egan  catalogues,  price- 
lists,  commission  allowed  and  other  -details  covering  agency.  With  these  in  hand, 
an  agency  can  be  placed  at  once. 


BELGIUM'S  ECONOMICAL  NECESSITIES  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  following  list  of  articles  which  Belgium  is  expected  to  need  after  the  war, 
ami  which  Belgian  business  men  will  not  feel  inclined  to  buy  in  Germany,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Claes,  the  editor  of  a  well-known  Antwerp  commercial  newspaper:— 

Aluminium  in  sheet,  kitchen  articles. 
Agricultural  implements. 

Auto  cycles,  trucks,  automobiles,  carriages,  motor  cycles,  bandages. 

Cash  registers. 

Electric  pocket  lamps. 

Flour  mills  (installation  of). 

Graphite  for  piles. 

Labels,  small. 

Meat  chopping  machines  (with  motor). 
Morocco  dressing. 
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Office  furnishings. 
Sa&hwork. 

Shoemakers'  articles. 
Spring  beds. 
Timber. 

Vacuum  cleaners. 


MACHINERY  REQUIRED  FOR  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Petrograd,  cables  that  a 
large  number  of  road  rollers  and  other  machinery  will  be  wanted  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Empire  roads  construction  programme.  A 
number  of  12-ton  steam  road  rollers  are  required  at  once.  The  cable  says  the  Russian 
Government  also  wants  tenders  for  five  locomotive  cranes,  five-ton  thirty-foot  radius, 
alterable  five-foot  gauge,  full  specification  with  detailed  drawings  required  with 
quotations  f.o.b.  New  York.  Also  working  parts  for  ten  ladder  dredges,  comprising 
buckets,  chains,  drums,  steam  engines,  capacity  150  to  250  cubic  metres  per  hour, 
total  working  depth  five  metres  commencing  from  water  level.  Firms  tendering,  to 
supply  working  drawings  for  remaining  necessary  plant,  including  pontoon  constructed 
in  Russia;  early  delivery  eessential;  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York. 


DANISH  FISH  REFRIGERATION  PROCESS. 

The  Department  has  received  through  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
'detailed  information  concerning  a  new  method  of  fish  refrigeration  invented  and 
patented  in  Denmark.  As  the  successful  placing  of  frozen  fish  on  the  British  market 
is  now  being  considered  by  Canadians  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  this  subject  should  be  of  interest: — 

DRAWBACKS  OF  FREEZING  IN  AIR. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  that  the  method  of  freezing  fish  in  air  but  slowly 
imparts  the  cold  to  the  inside  of  the  fish  and  that  the  tissues  of  the  fish  are  often 
broken  by  the  formation  of  large  ice  crystals.  At  the  same  time  the  fish  is  dried  up 
and  its  flesh  becomes  porous  so  that  it  may  easily  be  permeated  by  the  air  and  thereby 
rendered  less  durable  when  thawed.  This  air  freezing  process  moreover,  which  is 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  tubes  through  which  cold  air  or  cold  fluids  circulate, 
necessitates  the  operation  of  expensive  plants,  as  a  number  of  well  insulated  freezing 
chambers  is  essential.  Further,  the  thorough  freezing  of  a  fish  in  such  chambers  takes 
place  very  slowly  and  lasts  30  to  40  hours  for  fish  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

The  refrigeration  of  fish  by  packing  in  ice  is  also  claimed  to  be  unsatisfactory 
as  the  fish  are  adversely  affected  by  the  melting  ice.  Moreover,  when  the  fish  are  to 
be  transported  a  considerable  distance,  almost  the  same  amount  of  ice  must  be  used 
a*  the  weight  of  the  fish,  thereby  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  the  extra 
freight  cost  of  the  ice. 

NEW  INVENTION. 

Keeping  in  view  these  drawbacks,  the  important  invention  was  made  by  a  Dane 
of  freezing  the  fish  by  direct  submersion  in  a  fluid  cooled  off  to  C.  15  degrees  below 
zero.  The  fish  are  then  frozen  to  the  very  bones  in  two  to  four  hours,  smaller  fish 
being  frozen  in  less  time. 
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The  inventor  claims  that  by  this  quick  method  of  freezing,  the  fish  tissues  are 
not  broken,  the  fish  keep  their  fresh  and  natural  appearance  on  being  thawed,  and 
that  the  slime  is  not  dried  up  as  when  the  freezing  is  done  in  air,  but  forms  a  pro- 
tective layer  around  the  outside  of  the  fish,  which  prevents  any  adverse  atmospheric 
attacks. 

As  the  saline  solution  used  in  this  process  of  fish  refrigeration  generally  contains 
from  15  to  19  per  cent  of  salt,  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  solution  would  salt 
the  fish  during  the  freezing.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  no  such  action  takes  place 
and  that  through  the  action  of  the  cold  a  fresh  fish  may  be  submerged  without  receiving 
salt  in  any  way  from  the  solution.  The  saline  solution  used  may  be  made  of  pure 
common  salt  dissolved  in  clean  water. 

No  special  freezing  room  is  required  for  treating  the  fish  by  this  process.  The 
container  holding  the  fluid,  in  which  the  fish  are  directly  submerged  may  together  with 
the  freezing  machine  be  mounted  in  any  room,  and  even  in  the  open  air  if  necessary. 
The  freezing  plant  may  also  be  used  in  fishing  boats.  The  fluid  is  cooled  off  by  a 
freezing-machine  so  constructed  that  it  satisfies  the  special  requirements  demanded 
and  as  the  saline  solution  is  kept  at  the  point  where  its  osmotic  effects  completely 
cease,  no  salt  penetrates  into  the  fish,  which  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  fluid.  It 
is  further  alleged  that  it  has  even  been  possible  to  freeze  live  fish  by  this  method  and 
bring  them  back  to  life  by  thawing. 

OPINION  OF  FRENCH  EXPERT. 

Mr.  Fabre  Domergue,  the  French  Government  Inspector-General  of  sea  fishing, 
carried  on  experiments  with  this  process  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  investigations, 
stated  that  the  following  facts  had  been  substantiated: — 

1.  After  being  thawed  in  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  the  fish  look  like  fresh  fish 
and  are  in  the  same  condition  as  fresh  fish. 

2.  Although  some  of  the  fish  used  in  the  experiments,  e.g.,  the  whiting,  have 
flesh  which  easily  crumbles,  freezing  at  16°  did  not  cause  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
fish  tissues  but  on  the  contrary,  the  fish  after  they  had  been  prepared  kept  their  firm- 
ness and  usual  taste. 

3.  The  quick  freezing  of  fish  in  cold  brine  is  distinctly  a  progressive  step  in 
methods  of  fish  refrigeration. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

Further  information  regarding  this  subject  by  experts,  who  believe  the  process 
to  have  many  indisputable  advantages  over  the  usual  methods  of  freezing  fish,  is  on 
file  in  the  Department,  where  it  may  be  inspected  by  interested  parties.  (Refer  File 
No.  16259.) 


MADE-IN-CANADA  GOODS  FOR  INDIA. 

A  communication  has  been  received  at  the  Department  from  Mr.  H.  R. 
MacMillan,  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  to  the  effect  that  Canadian  goods  exported 
to  India  should  be  plainly  stamped  with  the  words,  "  Canada  "  or  "  Made  in  Canada," 
as  the  abbreviations  for  the  different  provinces  are  not  familiar,  and  when  used  are 
frequently  believed  to  be  abridged  forms  for  the  names  of  American  states.  Mark- 
ing goods  in  this  way  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  advertising  Canadian 
industries  as  it  is  not  generally  believed  in  India  that  Canada  is  an  industrial  country 
capable  of  producing  for  example  manufactured  metal  articles.  Several  of  the  leading 
hardware  and  general  supply  merchants  in  Calcutta  were  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
was  quite  possible  to  secure  any  such  manufactured  goods  from  Canada  as  were 
ordinarily  secured  from  the  United  States.  This  attitude  towards  Canada  can  only 
be  removed,  states  Mr.  MacMillan,  by  the  prominent  marking  of  such  goods  as  are 
Canadian. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  TRADE  WITH  ITALY. 

The  Times  in  its  Imperial  and  Foreign  Trade  Supplement,  issued  last  month,  pub- 
lished lthe  following  article  on  the  new  outlook  for  trade  with  Italy.  As  the  call  for 
commercial  penetration  in  this  country  is  immediate  and  insistent,  the  prospective 
trader  should  lose  no  time  in  maturing  his  plans  for  an  attack  on  German  trade, 
even  though  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  yet  fully  in  sight.  This  reprint  will  be  read 
with  interest: — 

GERMAN  PENETRATION. 

The  extent  to  which  during  recent  years  Germany  had  fastened  upon  Italy  the 
same  commercial  fetters  by  which  Russia  had  been  bound  was  the  outstanding  feature 
of  Italian  trade  before  the  war.  The  domination  exercised  by  Germany  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Great  Britain  is  susceptible  of  simple  explanation  in  connection  with 
the  Russian  markets,  but  the  case  of  Italy  is  quite  different.  The  friendship  between 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  is  of  long  standing;  the  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people  to 
become  a  free  and  independent  nation  have  always  elicited  the  warmest  sympathy  in 
England,  and  the  practical  expressions  given  to  it  have  served  to  forge  a  link  which 
has  always  proved  strong  enough  to  resist  disruption  by  political  strain.  The  union 
between  the  two  nations,  as  recent  evidence  has  shown,  has  held  because  its  elements 
are  the  common  principles  which  stand  for  human  progress.  It  has  survived  the  fact 
that  Italy  driven  by  political  interest  has  for  thirty  years  fretted  under  the  yoke  of 
"the  Triple  Alliance.  Now,  however,  that  she  has  broken  with  the  Central  Empires, 
she  is  free  to  add  to  the  links  which  unite  her  to  Great  Britain  that  of  a  closer  com- 
mercial relationship. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

Any  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed in  Italy,  and  that  there  are  no  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome  is  made 
evident  by  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  ground.  Apart  from  the  desire,  of  which 
evidence  has  been  furnished  in  both  countries,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  trade,  an 
analysis  of  the  available  statistics  indicates  that  each  nation  can  contribute  something 
which  the  other  lacks.  It  will  be  a  case  of  establishing  closer  commercial  relations 
between  two  countries  in  one  of  which  the  business  activities  are  still  mainly  agricul- 
tural, while  in  the  other  large  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  indus- 
try are  associated  with  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  Viewed  on  broad  lines  the 
commerce  of  Italy  and  Great  Britain  is  complementary  rather  than  competitive.  That 
is  one  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  situation,  and  should  materially  assist  the 
campaign  which  has  now  been  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  business  alliance  between 
the  two  nations.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present  moment  offers  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  British  and  Italian  trade. 

.   '    ,    .   .  SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES. 

In  the  past  the  Italian  market  has  been  neglected  by  the  British  trader  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  He  has  been  too  much  inclined  to  regard  the  country  as  classic 
rather  than  industrial  territory,  as  a  holiday  ground  and  not  an  arena  of  trade.  The 
artistic  appeal  of  Italy  has  dwarfed  the  utilitarian  side,  and  the  average  British  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  Italian  people  have  added  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  her  long-established  branches  of  the  textile  and  other  trades 
important  modern  manufacturing  industries.    In  electrical  engineering,  in  shipbuild- 
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ing,  in  automobile  construction  the  Italian  designer  and  manufacturer  have  won  high 
rank.  In  the  application  of  science  to  industry  modern  Italy  has  given  a  revelation 
that  she  has  grafted  on  to  the  fame  for  scientific  research  won  in  earlier  centuries  the 
practical  bent  which  enables  discovery  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

IMPORTS  INTO  ITALY. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  present  opportunity  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  comparison  of  imports  into  Italy  in  the  year  previous  to  the  war  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  in  the  following  table  some  of  the  salient 
figures  are  set  out: — 


Great  Britain. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Cotton  piece-goods 

8,371,048 

10,933,639 

1 9,7  z  7,2  60 

22',999',385 

2,146,045 

A    O  C  H   (\  C  A 

4,857,954 

15,278,889 

Raw  wool  and  woollen  waste 

19,320,662 

7,922,526 

3,337,272 

5,659,500 

31,321,810 

3i56L350 

5,722,309 

2,687,700 

2,010,814 

11,255,570 

7,137,660 

1,372,250 

Metal  scraps  

853,866 

6,421,392 

869,049 

Steel  and  iron  (works  thereof)  

19,159,899 

57,039,512 

9,753,208 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze  (ingots,  scraps, 

and  filings)  

2,687,728 

2,209,037 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze  (bars,  sheets,  or 

works  thereof)  

2,732,819 

15,771,451 

1,272,388 

Boilers,  machinery,  and  parts  thereof.  .   .  . 

24,620,913 

72,071,887 

5,726,787 

Optical  and  electrical  instruments  

8,532,708 

52,018,452 

3,486,862 

910,496 

6,772,852 

17,985,975 

3,757,226 

985,770 

Coal  and  coke  

324,201,054 

33,388,203 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  articles  thereof. 

4,653,390 

17,671,670 

Colours  and  dyes  

1,137,620 

17,617,795 

Chemical  manure  

1,244,792 

1,825,352 

Sulphates  and  silicates   . 

21,184,310 

4,604,001 

2,464,956 
1,170,673 
8,820,952 

1,970,991 

Paraffin  and  motor  spirit  

9,352,651 

A  study  of  this  table  reveals  many  interesting  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
direction  in  which  British  trade  with  Italy  can  be  expanded  after  the  war.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  imports  from  Germany  in  the  year  1913  amounted  in  value  to  a  total 
of  612,689,940  lire,  and  of  this  total  nearly  60  per  cent  is  in  manufactured  products. 
Nearly  2-5  per  cent  of  Italy's  total  imports  emanated  from  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  textiles,  particularly  silk,  in  leather,  steel  and  iron  and  non-ferrous 
metals,  in  machinery,  in  optical  instruments,  in  rubber,  colours  and  dyes,  in  wood-pulp, 
the  ascendancy  of  the  German  trader  in  Italy  has  been  complete.  Only  in  coal,  in 
which  Great  Britain  transacts  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  in  certain  groups  of  chemicals, 
new  ships,  and  raw  wool  and  woollen  waste  has  the  British  manufacturer  any  great 
hold  on  the  Italian  market. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  imports  from  Germany,  particularly 
in  the  machinery  class,  were  for  installation  in  new  Italian  factories  by  which  Italy 
hopes  to  lessen  the  reliance  which  has  hitherto  been  placed  on  the  supplies  of  a  large 
group  of  manufactured  articles  from  Germany. 

THE  RECIPROCAL  FACTOR. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  movement  to  stimulate  British  trade  with  Italy  must 
be  based  on  a  careful  consideration,  not  merely  of  the  substitution  in  the  Italian 
market  of  British  goods  for  those  of  enemy  countries,  but  of  the  products  which  Great 
Britain  has  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  the  Germanic  Powers,  and  which  may 
now  be  drawn  from  Italian  sources.  Measures  to  establish  the  new  trading  relations 
on  a  reciprocity  basis  are  being  taken  not  only  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  issued  a  confidential  memorandum  to  British 
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manufacturers  on  the  subject,  but  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Genoa,  and  by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London.  From  all  these  sources  information  can  be  obtained  by  manufacturers  in 
both  countries.  The  former  German  domination  of  the  Italian  market  is  due  to  the 
causes  which  experience  has  made  familiar — careful  organization,  easy  terms  of  credit, 
cheaper  prices,  provision  of  the  necessary  banking  facilities,  and  a  careful  study  of 
local  requirements.  It  is  the  indifference  to  these  things  which  has  been  a  self- 
imposed  handicap  to  the  British  manufacturer,  for  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
commodities  which  figure  in  the  above  table  as  emanating  from  German  and  Austrian 
sources  can  be  easily  supplied  by  British  and  other  allied  markets.  Italy,  in  the  year 
1913,  already  stood  second  on  the  list  of  buyers  of  English  coal,  and  this  trade  could 
easily  be  expanded  to  cover  in  addition  the  German  imports.  Great  Britain  could 
also  import  larger  quantities  of  pig-iron,  tin-plates,  agricultural  and  textile  machinery, 
cement-making  plant,  cutlery,  chemicals,  in  which  a  large  trade  has  been  transacted 
by  Germany,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  salted  and  dried  fish. 

The  principal  items  of  the  Italian  import  trade  into  Great  Britain  last  year,  when 
foodstuffs  were  largely  prohibited,  indicate  the  place  occupied  by  silk  and  other  textile 
goods,  chemicals,  hides,  and  foodstuffs,  of  which  the  principal  place  was  occupied  by 
fruits.  The  difficulty  of  increasing  imports  of  agricultural  produce  from  Italy,  which 
in  normal  years  should  be  an  important  trade,  is  mainly  the  long  sea  route  by  Gibral- 
tar. This  prohibits  the  import  into  Great  Britain  of  many  articles  in  which  trade  can 
only  be  fostered  by  an  improvement  in  the  railway  services,  as  many  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  are  too  perishable  for  sea  transit  could  be  marketed  in  England  if  train 
services  could  be  arranged  to  deliver  them  in  London  within  an  average  period  of 
about  70  hours.  It  is  a  class  of  trade  to  which  every  encouragement  should  be  given, 
as  it  admirably  illustrates  the  reciprocal  tendency  without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect 
any  permanent  improvement  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries.  It  includes 
many  articles,  among  which  may  be  named  the  tomatoes  and  preserving  fruits  raised 
in  the  Naples  district,  the  early  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflowers,  and  the  many  varieties 
of  the  flower  trade  with  which  a  large  export  business  was  formerly  transacted  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  A  further  development  could  take  place  in  the  lemon  trade 
with  Sicily  and  in  the  better  varieties  of  oranges  which  are  produced  over  a  fairly 
wide  area.  Outside  the  purely  agricultural  products  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  sales 
of  Italian  wines  to  Great  Britain,  to  create  a  larger  trade  in  olive  and  other  oils  of 
the  same  group,  and  to  foster  the  purchase  by  English  growers  of  agricultural  seeds. 

SHIPPING  AND  TRANSPORT. 

In  the  case  of  many  classes  of  traffic  much  will  depend  on  the  provision  of  adequate 
shipping  facilities,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  the  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Italian  shipping  trade.  A  large  proportion  of  this  traffic  is,  of  course, 
carried  in  British-owned  vessels,  but  the  Italian  merchant  fleet  has  been  developing 
steadily  during  the  past  few  years  and  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  anticipated 
trade  expansion.  The  improvement  of  the  shipping  and  railway  services  between  the 
Allied  countries  is  indeed  one  of  the  main  items  in  the  programme  of  improvement 
which  has  been  recently  under  discussion.  The  outbreak  of  war  has  naturally  arrested 
the  railway  developments  in  Italy  to  which  special  attention  had  been  paid  by  the 
State  railway  organization,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  need  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  trader  of  giving  improved  services,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  on  an  international 
basis,  will  receive  immediate  attention  after  the  war.  It  is  clear  that  if  Italy  is  to 
find  new  markets  for  her  products  in  substitution  throughout  the  British  Empire  for 
those  formerly  purchased  from  enemy  countries  the  most  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  transport  problem. 

NEED  FOR  BANKING  FACILITIES. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  British  trade  in  Italy  during  past 
years  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  British  manufacturer  and  merchant  to  impose  their 
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commercial  customs  on  a  market  for  which  they  were  never  adapted.  In  addition  to 
the  disadvantage  of  high  pricees  there  have  been  frequent  difficulties  as  to  terms  of 
payment  and  the  lack  of  banking  facilities  of  the  right  kind.  The  need  for  a  closer 
financial  co-operation  has  been  long  apparent,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  movement 
for  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Italian  bank  has  now  reached  a  definite  stage.  It  is  the 
German  financial  competition  in  Italy  which  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  handi- 
caps to  other  nations  seeking  a  foothold  in  that  market,  and  Great  Britain  has  suffered 
the  additional  disadvantage  that  the  German  banking  organization  most  closely  in 
touch  with  Italian  markets  has  had  a  branch  in  London  through  which  it  attempted 
to  exercise  control  of  many  of  the  financial  transactions  arising  out  of  British  trade. 

The  existing  agencies  of  Italian  banks  in  London  have  given  much  useful  service, 
but  what  has  hitherto  been  lacking  is  a  strong  Anglo-Italian  banking  institution. 
There  are  several  ways  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished.  A  new  Anglo-Italian 
banking  institution  might  have  been  formed  with  British  and  Italian  capital;  there 
might  have  been  established  in  Italy,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  capital,  a  branch  of  an 
important  British  bank;  or  a  union  effected  with  a  good  Italian  bank  with  the  aid 
of  joint  capital. 

What  has  been  done  is  the  outcome  of  an  agreement  between  two  famous  British 
banks,  representing  a  British  financial  group,  and  an  important  Italian  financial 
group,  for  the  formation  of  a  British  company  and  an  Italian  company,  with  a  joint 
capital  of  £1,400,000.  The  objects  sought  are  the  development  of  the  economic  relations 
between  the  two  nations  and  the  promotion  of  new  industries  in  Italy.  The  associa- 
tion of  British  and  Italian  banking  interests  possessing  resources  for  providing  capital 
for  legitimate  enterprises  in  Italy  is  an  exceedingly  sound  move  which  should  do 
much  to  develop  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations.  It  should  also  have 
an  important  moral  effect  on  the  Italian  business  community  for  the  indication  it 
gives  that  the  campaign  for  increasing  Anglo-Italian  trade  is  being  built  up  on  a 
sure  foundation,  and  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  capital  for  expansion  on  the  right 
lines  of  Italian  industry  to  enable  our  Ally  to  contribute  her  fair  share  of  the  trade 
which  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  enemy  Powers. 

THE  EVILS  OF  DELAY. 

The  formation  of  an  Anglo-Italian  banking  organization  at  this  juncture  with  the 
end  of  the  war  not  yet  fully  in  sight  is  a  call  to  the  British  trader  to  lose  no  time  in 
maturing  his  plans  for  an  attack  on  German  trade  in  Italy.  To  wait  until  after  the 
war  would  be  to  play  the  game  of  the  enemy.  Evidence  has  been  given  that  in  spite 
of  the  drain  on  her  industrial  resources  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  hostilities, 
Germany  has  perfected  plans  for  a  vigorous  offensive  in  foreign  markets  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
enemy  to  retain  so  important  a  market  as  Italy.  In  confirmation  of  the  belief  there 
is  the  definite  information  that  agents  of  German  chemical  manufactures  are  already 
endeavouring  to  book  contracts  from  Italian  houses  for  deliveries  after  the  war  of  the 
enormous  stocks  which  in  this  and  other  trades  are  believed  to  have  been  accumulated 
for  a  dumping  campaign  wherewith  to  open  the  bitter  commercial  fight  which  will 
then  be  waged. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  April  28,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

The  demand  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  extremely  quiet  during  the  week  and, 
while  holders  of  codfish  and  haddock  have  sustained  quotations,  the  price  on  hake 
declined.  Cod  is  quoted  at  8  cents,  haddock  at  8  cents,  and  hake  at  5-75  cents  per 
pound. 

The  following  was  the  importation  during  the  week : — 
April  26,  ss.  Esparto, ,  79  drums. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

The  importation  during  the  week  was  as  follows  :— 

April  24,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  1,024  cases  from  Norway. 
April  4,  ss.  Chalmette,  650  cases  from  United  States. 
April  26,  ss.  Esparto,  1,341  cases  from  United  States. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  this  commodity.  Although  a  very  quiet  demand 
has  been  in  evidence,  the  prices  remain  unchanged,  due  to  the  efforts  exerted  by 
holders  to  sustain  them.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $13,  while  that  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada  is  quoted  at  $10  to  $11.50  per  case. 

HERRING  Si. 

The  arrivals  during  this  week  reached  900  boxes  and,  notwithstanding  the  active 
demand  which  prevails  for  this  article,  the  price  declined  to  $1.35  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  importation  was  as  follows: — 
April  24,  ss,  Morro  Castle,  100  cases. 

As  there  is  but  a  very  light  demand  for  Gouda  cheese,  the  same  prices  continue 
ruling,  despite  this  small  entrance.   It  is  quoted  at  30  to  39  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

A  very  active  demand  still  rules  for  potatoes,  but  as  there  are  heavy  stocks  in  the 
market,  the  prices  experienced  a  slight  decrease,  and  a  Canadian  barrel  is  quoted  at 
$5.25  each,  bags  from  Europe  at  2-|  cents  per  pound  and  those  from  the  United  States 
at  2§  cents. 

The  following  are  the  importations: — 

April  25,  ss.  Saratoga,  2,626  bags  from  New  York. 

April  26,  ss.  Esparto,  1,300  bags  and  907  barrels  from  Boston. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s,  £  per  cent  premium.    London,  s/d  at  $4.78  per  £. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner,  stationed  at  Leeds,  has  forwarded 
the  Department  the  following  reports  on  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  at  Glas- 
gow, on  April  18  : — 

Glasgow,  April  18.  No  Canadians.  Virginia  Albemarles,  ones,  28s.  to  32s.  6d. ; 
twos,  24s.  to  26s.  Oregon  Spitzenbergs,  113,  10s.  9d.;  125-138,  lis.;  150,  lis.  9d. ; 
163,  lis. ;  175-188,  10s.  9d. ;  200,  lis.  Skookum  Brand  Winesaps,  163,  10s.  9d. ;  175, 
lis.    Yakima  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  150-163,  10s.  6d. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  a  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616,  617,  621,  624,  626,  631,  633,  634,  638  and  640.  Further  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations : — 

Pig-iron  of  all  descriptions. 
Railway  material,  the  following : — 

Steel  rails, 

Steel  sleepers, 

Steel  springs, 

Steel  wheels  and  axles. 

Shipbuilding  material,  the  following: — 

Boiler  tubes, 
Condenser  tubes, 

Steel  plates  and  sectional  materials  for  shipbuilding. 

Soap  containing  more  than  one  per  cent  of  glycerine. 
Steel  in  bars,  angles,  rods  and  shapes  or  sections. 
Steel  blooms,  billets  and  slabs. 

Steel  bridge,  boiler  and  other  plates  not  under  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
Steel  girders,  beams,  joists  and  pillars. 
Steel  ingots. 

Steel  tubes  of  all  descriptions. 

Steel  wire,  except  barbed  and  galvanized  wire  (the  exportation  of  which  remains 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Pro- 
tectorates). 

(2)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates : — 
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Aluminium  sulphate  and  alumino-ferric. 
Files. 

Lacs,  not  including  lac  dye. 

Soap,  soft,  containing  one  per  cent  and  less  of  glycerine. 

(3)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Asphalt  and  solid  or  liquid  bitumen. 

Fishing  gear,  except  tackle  for  fishing  by  rod  and  line.  ' 
Petroleum  and  its  products  not  already  specifically  prohibited. 
Soap,  hard,  containing  one  per  cent  and  less  of  glycerine. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country : — 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  gives  the  following  Customs 
decisions  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  upon  certain  articles  on  importation 
into  the  Union. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  specified  therein: — 


Rebate  allowed  upon 

goods  the  growth, 

produce  or  manu- 

No. in 

Rate  of 

facture  of  the 

Articles. 

Tariff. 

Import  Duty. 

United  Kingdom 

and  reciprocating 

British  Colonies. 

ad  val. 

ad  val. 

ad  val. 

Acetylene  gas  lamps,  with  generator  .  . 

114  (b) 

3% 

3% 

Cartons,  printed  (for  closing  goods)..  .. 

193 

20% 

3% 

♦Cigarette   papers    (similar   to   those  sold 

71 

25% 

3% 

120 

3% 

3% 

Rexine  leather   cloth     (imitation  leather 

82 

3% 

3% 

193 

20% 

3% 

Syringes  for  laying  dust   in  mines .  .    .  . 

132 

3% 

3% 

"        for   the   eye    and    ear  (rubber) 

not   a   surgical   appliance    .  . 

193 

20% 

3% 

*  Revised  decision. 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MARKET. 

The  Russian  market,  containing  as  it  does  170  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
majority  of  whom  in  normal  times  can  be  reached  within  four  days'  travelling  of 
London,  presents  enormous  possibilities.  The  Germans  have  for  years  understood 
the  value  of  this  field  for  trade.  In  many  lines  they  obtained  a  virtual  monopoly, 
whilst  in  others  their  competition  was  extremely  keen.  They  built  their  commerce 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  intimate  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  strong  support  from 
their  own  Government,  as  witness  the  last  commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  If  the  British  manufacturer  is  to  obtain  his  share  of  this  market,  he  must 
first  of  all  divest  himself  of  all  his  old  prejudices.    He  must  be  prepared  to  make  the 
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goods  the  Russian  requires,  and  he  must  sell  these  in  the  way  the  Russian  has  been 
accustomed  to  buy  what  he  wants.  The  war  has  swept  away  old  ideas,  convictions, 
and  conventions.  The  times  that  are  coming  are  to  those  prepared  to  tackle  a  new 
state  of  things  by  new  measures.  There  are  signs  that  this  is  being  recognized  not 
only  by  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  also  by  our  own  Government. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  very  many  steps  must  be  taken  along 
this  road  before  success  is  achieved. 

In  future  the  British  Government  must  support  British  "trade  by  negotiating 
profitable  treaties,  by  an  extensive,  accurate,  and  well-informed  commercial  intelli- 
gence, and  by  supporting  its  nationals  with  all  the  weight  of  its  influence.  The 
manufacturer,  having  these  advantages,  must  then  lay  himself  out  to  supply  the  kind 
and  quality  of  goods  required.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  approaching  his 
customer  direct  by  sending  a  properly  accredited  representative.  It  is  useless  send- 
ing second-rate  men  because  of  their  cheapness.  Whatever  line  it  may  be,  the  man 
selling  it  shouLi  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  from  A  to  Z.  The  language  is  a 
difficulty  undoubtedly,  but  a  good  salesman  will  always  find  a  way  to  approach  his 
customer,  and  an  energetic  man  will  learn  sufficient  Russian  to  make  himself  under- 
stood in  six  months.  Such  pioneer  work  is  an  uphill  task,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
to  cheer  on  the'pioneer — that  is,  by  paying  him  well,  not  by  dangling  brilliant  pros- 
pects before  him,  but  by  actual  hard  cash  remuneration. 

The  Russian  merchant  and  shopkeeper  is  extremely  quick  to  see  any  advantage 
for  his  business.  He  is  easily  accessible  and  open  to  argument,  but  he  is  slow  in 
making  up  his  mind.  And  it  is  here  that  tact  and  patience  are  required.  Once  a 
salesman  understands  his  customer's  idiosyncrasies  the  hardest  part  of  his  work  has 
been  accomplished ;  the  rest  will  come  easily.  The  personal  factor  plays  an  immense 
part  in  Russian  business;  hence  the  necessity  of  sending  first-class  men  and  making 
it  worth  their  while  to  put  all  the  push  they  are  capable  of  into  their  work. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  drink  traffic  (for  it  is  generally  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  will  be  permanent)  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Russian  will  b3  enor- 
mously increased,  and  in  consequence  the  Russian  market  will  be  capable  of  absorb- 
ing even  greater  quantities  of  foreign-made  articles  than  heretofore.  There  will  be 
ample  room  for  everybody,  but  British  commerce  to  hold  its  own  must  be  pushed, 
and  pushed  by  competent  Englishmen  in  direct  touch  with  the  consumer. — (April 
Tirade  Supplement  6f  the  T-ijmes.)  [ 

Hardware  and  utensils  for  Italian  colony. 

The  Italian  decree,  effective  February  10,  1916,  which  prohibits  commerce  with 
Germany  and  the  importation  of  merchandise  produced  in  or  originating  from  the 
German  Empire,  cuts  off  the  chief  source  of  local  supplies  of  hardware,  kitchen 
utensils,  small  household  articles,  builders'  hardware,  cutlery,  and  fancy  wares.  The 
demand  is  not  great,  as  it  is  only  slightly  affected  by  the  native  Arabs,  who  form 
95  per  cent  of  the  population.  Consumption  depends  almost  entirely  on  Europeans, 
and  in  normal  times  will  approximate  that  of  an  Italian  town  of  15,000  to  20,000 
people.    For  the  time  being  it  is  probably  doubled  by  the  presence  of  troops. 

Any  effort  having  local  participation  in  these  lines  for  its  object  could  be  exerted 
more  effectively  through  Italy  than  direct,  since  Libya  is  a  colony  of  that  country 
and  its  markets,  as  a  whole,  are  intimately  linked  up  with  the  Italian  commercial 
centres.  The  character  of  the  trade  makes  quick  deliveries  an  important  essential 
and  distance  at  once  becomes  a  restraining  influence  against  direct  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  Lack  of  through  freight  service,  uncertainty  of  forwarding  from 
points  of  transhipment  with  the  consequent  accumulation  of  charges,  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  c.i.f.  cost,  and  the  custom  of  demanding  cash  against  documents 
American  port  do  not  alleviate  this  restraint.    In  the  face  of  such  obstacles  importers 
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desiring  utensils  and  hardware  of  American  make  will  eventually  seek  them  from 
stocks  in  Italy.  This  will  impose  a  middleman's  profit,  but  will  secure,  as  an  offset, 
c.i.f.  quotations,  cash  against  documents  Tripoli,  and  quick  arrival. 

Articles  properly  introduced  in  Milan,  Genoa,  Naples,  Palermo,  or  Turin  will 
find  their  way  to  Libya,  particularly  if  the  Italian  representative  selected  has  travel- 
ing saiesmen  and  other  facilities  for  getting  business  outside  a  given  city.  There 
are  no  jobbers  of  hardware  and  similar  lines  in  Tripoli,  importation  generally  being 
rccomplished  by  the  retailer  himself  or  by  commission  agents.  Correspondence  should 
be  in  Italian,  if  possible,  or  in  French,  as  should  advertising  matter  to  be  of  real 
value. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

CREDIT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  correspondent  writes :— "  The  question  of  credit  in  the  Far  East  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  not  only  because  extraordinary  conditions  are  now  resulting  from 
the  war,  but  because  a  large  number  of  foreign  concerns  are  coming  into  foreign  trade 
which  have  not  been  engaged  in  such  trade  before." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  credits  known  to  the  trade  in  the  Far  East:  (1)  Docu- 
mentary credit,  which  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  seller  of  goods  presents  to  his 
own  bank  a  draft  (to  which  are  attached  all  necessary  documents)  covering  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  and  receives  from  his  own  banker  the  full  amount  called  for, 
or  such  proportion  thereof  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  arranging  the  original  terms  of 
sale.  Recourse  may  be  had  upon  the  seller  in  the  event  the  buyer  fails  to  accept  the 
draft  when  presented  or  to  pay  it  when  due.  (2)  Confirmed  credit,  whereunder  a 
buyer  arranges  through  his  banker  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  which  the  buyer's 
bank,  through  the  bank  of  the  seller,  guarantees  payment.  In  transactions  of  this 
nature  there  is  no  recourse  on  the  seller,  the  sale  being  made  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer's 
bank.  (3)  Confirmed  banker's  credit,  whereby  the  buyer's  bank  arranges  with  the 
seller's  bank  for  the  actual  definite  purchase  of  a  draft  covering  goods  up  to  a  fixed 
amount  at  the  port  of  departure.  This  sale  is  irrevocable  and  without  recourse. — 
(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

TRADE  NEEDS  OF  MADRID. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Madrid 
has  always  been  the  insistence  of  American  exporters  for  cash  against  documents.  In 
many  instances  the  Madrid  importer  has  never  even  seen  a  sample  of  the  article  the 
American  export  house  desires  to  introduce  and  knows  nothing  of  the  house  itself 
except  what  he  can  learn  at  the  American  consulate — where  the  consul,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  service,  must  qualify  his  information  with  the  statement  that 
neither  he  nor  his  Government  can  assume  any  financial  liability  by  statements  as  to 
the  standing  of  American  firms. 

The  Madrid  importer  is  shown  a  catalogue  of  the  goods,  opens  correspondence 
with  the  advertiser,  and  is  about  to  place  an  order,  when  he  finds  himself  confronted 
with  the  terms  of  cash  f  .o.b.  American  port.  This  demand  is  opposed  to  all  commercial 
traditions  of  the  Madrid  merchant.  The  customary  credit  is  an  accepted  draft  at  90 
days  to  accompany  order;  other  forms  of  credit  are  used,  but  this  is  the  most  usual. 
It  is  understood  that  some  business  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  on  American 
terms,  but  it  has  been  done  grudgingly  on  the  part  of  Madrid  and  only  under  stress 
of  war  conditions  which  have  precluded  importation  from  those  European  countries 
that  supplied  this  market  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  some  instances  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  consulate  negotiations  have  been  broken  off  entirely  by  Madrid 
because  of  the  terms  imposed. 

It  is  not  believed  that  business  relations  established  on  American  terms 
between  the  United  States  and  Madrid  will  be  permanent.  When  European  houses 
are  again  in  position  to  export  to  Madrid,  this  capital  will,  in  all  probability,  drop  its 
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connections  with  the  United  States  and  return  to  its  former  sources  of  supply  unless 
the  United  States  changes  its  attitude  as  to  credits  and  adapts  itself  to  Madrid  methods. 
According  to  the  Madrid  Chamber  of  Commerce,  exporters  from  this  district  are  will- 
ing to  extend  90  days'  credit  to  American  importers  of  Spanish  products,  and  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  consulate  to  a  chamber  in  another  part  of  Spain  brought  an  immediate 
reply  that  all  the  merchants  associated  with  that  organization  were  likewise  willing 
to  extend  90  days'  credit  to  the  United  States.  The  Madrid  merchant  expects  to  receive 
the  same  credits  he  himself  is  willing  to  give. 

A  careful  personal  canvass  of  a  large  number  of  leading  Madrid  merchants  has 
been  made  by  the  consulate  and  their  views  on  the  subject  of  adjusting  this  matter 
have  been  obtained.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a  fair  compromise  would  be  to  accom- 
pany order  with  one-third  of  the  invoice  total,  one-third  more  to  be  paid  on  arrival 
of  goods  at  destination,  and  the  balance  90  days  thereafter.  They  state  that  they 
have  discussed  the  question  also  with  smaller  houses  in  Madrid  and  that  the  above  is 
accepted  practically  unanimously. 

Stocks  of  all  kinds  were  low  in  Madrid  a  year  ago  but  comparatively  little  replenish- 
ing seems  to  have  been  done  since  then.  This  is  especially  true  of  women's  wear, 
dress  notions,  and  high-grade  trimmings.  Since  the  publishing  of  this  consulate's 
report  relative  to  the  demand  for  silk  stockings  (reinforced  heel  and  toe,  low  grade) 
Madrid  has  been  importing  large  quantities  of  such  hosing.  Manufacturers  of  silk 
underwear  (low  grade)  are  advised  to  feel  the  Madrid  market  for  coloured  silk  under- 
vests. 

Toilet  articles  of  all  kinds  are  in  demand,  but  the  United  States  is  very  poorly 
represented,  a  few  soaps  and  tooth  pastes  being  practically  all  in  this  line  that  is 
seen  in  Madrid.  Toilet  waters,  nail  ointments,  face  powders  and  rouges,  liquid  as 
well  as  solid,  hair  washes,  white  vaseline  and  skin  softeners  and  bleachers,  and,  in 
general,  all  this  class  of  articles  should  have  a  ready  sale  here. 

Highest-grade  imitation  jewellery  is  sold  quite  extensively.  It  is  believed  also 
that  the  United  States  can  compete  with  France  in  women's  white  silk  gloves  with 
black  stitching  (summer  wear),  and  it  is  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
men's  silk  gloves  in  dark  colours. 

There  is  a  market  for  shirts  (subdued  colours),  custom  as  well  as  readymade 
(coat  style)  ;  the  turn-back,  unstarched  cuff  is  much  worn  at  present,  but  the  single 
starch  cuff  is  also  worn.  Underwear,  especially  summer,  of  high  grade  will  find  a 
limited  but  substantial  market.  Cotton  socks  are  imported  from  France  in  consider- 
able quantity,  but  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  United  States  and  quality  is  inferior; 
there  should  be  a  market  also  for  men's  silk  socks  (all  colours)  of  high  and  second 
grades. 

String  ties  and  the  different  variations  from  the  standard  four-in-hand  (with 
various  trade  names  in  the  United  States)  can  be  sold  readily,  and  so  can  stuffs  for 
making  up  ties,  in  Madrid;  these  should  be  in  subdued  colours.  Prices  of  ties  are 
higher  in  Madrid  than  in  the  United  States,  and  neither  the  quality  nor  the  style  is 
comparable  with  the  American.  Men's  garters  and  shoe  laces  of  all  kinds,  especially 
white  and  tan,  are  in  demand;  those  sold  in  Madrid  are  more  expensive  at  retail  than 
in  the  United  States  and  the  quality  is  inferior.  Drugs  and  prepared  medicines, 
especially  those  sold  in  tablet  form,  are  in  demand.  This  market  is  supplied  to  a 
large  extent  by  Great  Britain,  and  retail  prices  in  Madrid  are  considerably  higher 
than  for  like  articles  in  the  United  States. 

To  continue  enumerating  the  Madrid  markets  that  need  replenishing  would  be 
to  enumerate  the  majority  of  all  those  lines  which  are  appropriate  in  a  modern  Euro- 
pean centre  of  about  625,000  inhabitants. —  {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

CUBAN  CROPS. 

The  following  information  on  the  condition  of  the  Cuban  crops  has  been  forwarded 
the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Commercial  Representative  of  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  Cuba : — 
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The  fcugar  crop  of  1916  will  be  much  short  of  the  estimates  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest.  This  shortage  is  variously  estimated  at  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  due  to  the  drought  which  lasted  for  five  months,  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
cane  to  a  great  extent,  and  also  facilitating  the  spread  of  cane  fires.  Cuba  has  never 
before  suffered  such  losses  from  cane  fire  in  any  one  season. 

Although  the  crop  is  much  smaller  than  expected,  the  total  value  of  the  1916  crop 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  estimate,  as  the  price  has  advanced  since  the  grinding  com- 
menced over  one  cent  a  pound,  from  3-75  cents  to  4-80  cents  per  pound. 

The  extreme  dry  weather  for  the  last  few  months  will  curtail  the  next  season 
crop  as  the  new  cane  has  made  very  little  growth,  and  up  to  April  248  there  has  been 
no  planting  of  new  cane  fields. 

During  the  week  ended  April  28  some  copious  showers  have  fallen  and  much 
planting  will  be  done  in  the  next  few  days,  but  cane  planted  now  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  cut  during  the  coming  season,  except  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Many  of  the  cane  fields  planted  this  season  will  not  be  cut  until  the  season 
of  1918. 

The  growth  of  the  tobacco  plants  has  also  been  greatly  retarded  on  account  of 
the  extremely  dry  weather,  but  the  quality  of  the  cured  leaves  is  of  a  very  high  class, 
as  the  weather  has  been  most  favourable  for  curing.  On  account  of  the  great  falling 
off  in  the  demand  from  foreign  countries,  the  acreage  in  tobacco  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced. 

The  growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  long-continued 
dry  spell.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  egg-plant  and  lima  beans  are  small  in  size,  and 
the  supply  of  pineapples,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  bananas,  mangos,  and  aguacate  is 
much  less  than  ordinary.  A  few  of  the  fruit  growers  irrigate  their  land,  and  their 
crops,  in  consequence,  are  as  good  as  usual. 

Abundance  of  water  can  be  obtained  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Cuba  by  digging  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet,  but  irrigation  is  very  little  practised. 

With  a  good  system  of  irrigation  two  or  three  crops  of  vegetables  can  be  grown 
on  the  same  land  in  one  year,  while  without  irrigation  these  can  only  be  grown  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  M.ay  to  September. 

The  prevailing  prices  of  fruit  for  export  f.o.b.  steamer,  Havana,  for  this  week 
are  as  follows: — 


Pineapple   $  1.50  per  crate  (24  to  36). 

Grape  fruit   1.50  to  $2  per  crate. 

Oranges   1.50  to  $2  per  100. 

Bananas   15.00  per  thousand. 

Mangos   1.25  per  crate  of  i  dozen  boxes. 


Heavy  shipments  of  pineapples  are  now  going  forward.  Last  week's  boat  to 
New  Orleans  took  12,000  crates,  and  Saturday's  boat  to  New  York  took  8,000  crates. 

COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  AT  CALCUTTA. 

The  organization  of  a  permanent  commercial  museum  at  Calcutta  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  what  is  perhaps  more  properly  described  as  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
Indian  and  foreign  manufactures  has  just  been  opened  in  Calcutta. 

The  collection  of  exhibits  is  an  interesting  one.  Primarily  the  object  of  the 
museum  is  to  encourage  the  country's  industries  by  showing  the  Indian  manufacturer 
not  only  samples  of  Indian-made  goods  alongside  of  similar  wares  now  imported,  with 
details  of  selling  prices,  quantity  imported,  etc.,  but  by  exhibiting  samples  of  foreign- 
made  goods,  with  information  as  to  the  trade  therein,  that  might  well  be  manufactured 
in  the  country.  With  the  cessation  of  trade  between  India  and  some  of  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  the  opportunity  for  Indian  manufacturers  to  develop  their 
home  resources  and  enter  the  market  on  a  favourable  basis  with  certain  goods  formerly 
imported  from  that  source  has  come.    Many  of  the  Indian  goods,  when  shown  along- 
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side  of  similar  imported  wares,  make  a  decidedly  good  appearance.  Each  of  the 
samples  is  plainly  marked  with  country  of  origin,  selling  price,  etc.,  and  each  case  of 
samples  contains  a  placard  showing  the  latest  statistics  of  imports  of  this  particular 
class  of  goods.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  exhibiting  samples  of  com- 
peting goods,  from  Germany  and  Austria,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  museum  to  exhibit  samples  of  foreign-made  goods  unless 
they  are  of  such  a  character  as  would  make  it  appear  possible  for  the  Indian  manu- 
facturer to  successfully  compete  with  them. — (U.S.  Consul  General  at  Calcutta.) 


TRADE  OF  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  IN  1915.  1 

The  Registrar  of  Imports  and  Exports  at  Singapore  (the  Board  of  Trade  cor- 
respondent for  the  Straits  Settlements)  has  furnished  the  following  statistics  of  the 
import  trade  of  the  colony  in  1915 : — 

The  value  of  the  import  trade  during  1915  into  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, which  comprises  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  Christmas  Island  and  Labaun, 
was  £51,037,000,  an  increase  over  the  1914  figures  of  £5,377,000  and  a  decrease  of 
£4,900,000  as  compared  with  those  for  1913.  Imparts  of  goods  from  thd  United 
Kingdom  represented  a  value  of  £4,263,000,  a  decline  of  nearly  8  per  cent  -as  com- 
pared with  1914;  imports  from  the  continent  of  Europe  were  valued  at  £1,415,000, 
a  decrease  of  34  per  cent;  those  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  £830,000  in 
value,  an  increase  of  £240,000,  while  Japanese  imports  were  valued  at  £1,740,000, 
being  £330,000  more  than  in  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  "  competitive,"  merchan- 
dise imported  into  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1915  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  of  America: — 


United 

Continent 

United  States 

Kingdom 

of  Europe. 

Japan. 

of  America. 

Provisions,  etc. — 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Milk  

520,000 

3,958,000 

36,000 

12,000 

Tinned  and  bottled  provisions.  . 

600,000 

266,000 

367,000 

201,000 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  

1,904,000 

40,000 

2,000 

2,035,000 

872,000 

102,000 

116,000 

Textiles,  etc. — 

Cotton  piece-goods  

10,059,000 

1,382,000 

374,000 

Apparel,  haberdashery,  drapery, 

847,000 

196,000 

681,000 

235,000 

146,000 

48,000 

822,000 

163,000 

714,000 

205,000 

Machinery,  metals,  etc. — 

Engines,  boilers,  and  parts.  .  .  . 

431,000 

9,000 

1,000 

8,000 

263,000 

28,000 

8,000 

13,000 

Agricultural,  mining,  and  other 

machinery  

608,000 

9,000 

10.000 

83,000 

Hardware,  ironware  and  cooking 

1,882,000 

190,000 

227,000 

316,000 

Tools  and  implements  

319,000 

110,000 

432,000 

146,000 

826,000 

209,000 

Motor   cars,   cycles,  parts  and 

431,000 

32,000 

25,000 

305,000 

349,000 

275,000 

180,000 

92,000 

317,000 

32,000 

2,000 

23,000 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures.  .   .  . 

458,000 

423,000 

122,000 

127,000 

352,000 

65,000 

"68,000 

21,000 

237,000 

208,000 

235,000 

9,000 

726,000 

48,000 

5,000 

574,000 

572,000 

1,037,000 

16,000 

Dollar  =  2s.  4d. 

(The  Board 

of  Trade 

Journal.) 
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'    CUTCH   PRODUCTION   IN  BURMAH. 

The  demand  in  the  United  States  for  crude  dyes  is  being  met,  in  part,  by 
increased  shipments  of  cutch  from  Burmah.  In  1915,  1,234,140  pounds  of  cutch 
were  exported,  in  contrast  with  237,440  pounds  in  1914. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cutch  no  scientific  process  is  employed,  the  industry 
being  carried  on  exclusively  by  natives.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Acticia  catechu, 
the  trees  being  felled  while  green,  the  bark  taken  oil,  and  the  timber  chopped  up  and 
boiled  in  large  caldrons.  The  resultant  liquid  is  drained  off  and  solidifies  as  it  cools. 
In  the  better  qualities  of  cutch  only  the  heartwood  of  the  tree  is  utilized. 

Cutch  is  brought  to  the  market  in  several  forms,  the  three  principal  ones  being : 
(1)  Tablets — small  rectangular  blocks  weighing  from  1  to  2  pounds;  (2)  blocks — 
more  or  less  square  blocks  weighing  from  28  to  56  pounds;  (3)  baskets — a  soft  cutch 
of  a  thick  consistency,  not  so  firmly  congealed  as  the  other  two  qualities.  The 
quality  differs  in  the  three  forms  in  which  cutch  comes  to  the  market.  Tablet  cutch 
is  the  best  quality  and  basket  cutch  the  lowest.  Block  and  basket  cutch  usually 
contain  more  impurities  than  'tablet  cutch,  but  in  recent  years  a  larger  business  has 
been  done  in  basket  quality  than  in  the  other  two,  probably  because  basket  is  the 
cheapest  of  the  three.  On  arrival  in  Rangoon  the  cutch  is  packed  in  wooden  cases 
(usually  containing  one  hundredweight  net)  and  is  then  ready  for  export. 

Cutch  trees  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Burmah,  but  questions  of  trans- 
portation make  cutch  boiling  unprofitable  in  many  districts.  Licenses  for  cutch 
manufacture  are  granted  annually  by  the  Government,  and  the  industry  is  more  or 
less  'of  a  standby  to  the  population  in  seasons  of  bad  harvests.  The  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment increases  or  reduces  the  number  of  licenses  as  necessity  indicates.  The 
principal  producing  districts  in  Burmah  are  Prome,  Thayetmyo,  Myingyan,  Minbu, 
Pegu,  Yamathin,  and  Pyinmana.  1 

Cutch  is  used  largely  as  a  dye,  but  in  addition  to  this  it  is  employed  in  some 
countries  for  tanning  and  as  'a  preservative.  Locally  fishing  nets  and  sails  are 
steeped  in  it  to  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  sea  water. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.')  .  >  ■ 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  April  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  general 
high  level  of  employment  of  recent  months  was  fully  maintained  in  March,  and  not- 
withstanding the  increasing  introduction  of  women  into  industry,  the  shortage  of 
labour  became  still  more  acute. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry  employment  continued  very  good;  at  shale  mines  it 
was  also  very  good;  at  iron  mines  employment  declined  slightly,  but  was  still  good; 
it  was  good  at  lead  mines,  and  fair  at  tin  mines.  In  the  quarrying  industry  employ- 
ment was  fair  generally  except  at  the  North  Wales  slate  quarries,  where,  however, 
there  was  a  slight  improvement. 

Employment  in  the  pig-iron  industry  was  good,  but  there  was  still  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  raw  materials.  At  iron  and  steel  works  employment  was  very  good,  with 
overtime  in  some  districts.  The  engineering  trades  were  very  busy  with  much  over- 
time, and  the  shipbuilding  trades  also  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure.  The  tin- 
plate  and  steel  sheet  trades  showed  little  change,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades 
were  very  active  and  much  overtime  was  worked. 

In  the  cotton  trade  shortage  of  labour  caused  some  stoppage  of  machinery  in  the 
spinning  section,  but  employment  was  fairly  good;  in  the  weaving  section  there  was 
some  slackness.  Employment  continued  brisk  in  the  woollen  trades,  and  activity  also 
prevailed  in  the  worsted  and  hosiery  industries.  In  the  linen  industry  employment 
was  quiet  generally  in  Ireland  and  good  in  Scotland;  it  was  also  good  in  the  jute 
trade*.   Employment  in  the  bleaching  trade  was  fair,  and  in  the  dyeing  industry  good; 
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with  calico  printers  it  continued  irregular  in  England,  and  fair  in  Scotland.  Employ- 
ment in  the  lace  trade  improved,  and  was  good  generally;  in  the  silk  and  carpet 
trades  it  continued  fairly  good. 

Employment  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trades  continued  very  good,  though  some  tem- 
porary dislocation  was  caused  by  shortage  of  labour;  the  leather  trades  were  well 
employed,  and  overtime  was  worked  in  certain  districts;  it  was  quiet,  however,  in 
some  branches  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  trades.  The  bespoke  tailoring  trade  showed 
a  decline,  and  employment  was  slack;  in  the  ready-made  branch  it  was  fairly  good. 
In  millinery  and  dressmaking  employment  continued  fair  with  retail  firms  in  London ; 
with  court  and  private  dressmakers  it  improved,  but  was  still  only  moderate.  Employ- 
ment was  good  in  the  corset  trade,  and  fairly  good  on  the  whole  in  the  wholesale 
mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades,  and  in  the  shirt  and  collar  trades.  Employment 
was  moderate  in  the  felt  hat  trade,  and  bad  in  the  silk  hat  trade. 

In  the  building  trades  employment  on  private  work  remained  quiet,  but  owing  to 
the  transfer  of  many  men  to  non-building  occupations,  those  remaining  were  gener- 
ally well  employed.  Brickmaking  showed  a  general  decline,  but  employment  in  the 
cement  industry  was  good  generally,  with  a  shortage  of  labour  and  much  overtime. 
In  the  furnishing  trades  employment  continued  fairly  good  on  the  whole;  in  the 
woodworking  trades  it  was  good  generally. 

In  the  printing  trades  employment  was  fairly  good;  in  the  bookbinding  trades 
it  was  good,  and  much  overtime  was  worked,  especially  in  London;  in  the  paper 
trades  it  also  remained  good.    A  shortage  of  labour  -was  general  to  all  three  trades. 

The  glass  trade  continued  well  employed;  the  pottery  trade  showed  a  further 
improvement,  and  employment  was  good.  In  the  food  preparation  trades  it  was  very 
good  generally.  Agricultural  operations  were  greatly  delayed  by  wet  and  stormy- 
weather,  and  consequently  the  general  deficiency  of  labour  was  not  so  much  felt. 

With  dock  labourers  employment  was  fair  generally,  but  showed  a  decline.  The 
supply  of  seamen  for  mercantile  ships  was  reported  as  equal  to  the  demand  at  nearly 
all  ports. 

Compared  with  March,  1915,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  work- 
people unemployed. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  ant 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  5,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 



Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

3,594,972 
745,668 

1,173,215 
825,546 
767,249 

2,073,423 
820,584 
540,058 
393,894 

2,462,236 
146,335 
923,298 

Bushels. 

1,069,705 
125,004 
254,965 
104,431 
183,714 
719,169 
195,347 
223,392 
126,457 

603,031 
98,733 
613,440 

Bushels. 

442,566 
17,588 

128,978 
60,783 
3,078 

153,879 
97,561 
35,281 
25,576 

445,932 
31,524 
91,026 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

5,107,243 
996,003 
1,747,880 
990,760 
1,126,744 
3,076,526 
1,113,492 
805,474 
545,927 

3,656,832 
499,013 
1,731,153 

107,743 
190,722 

ft.  T.  Pacific  

172,703 
130,055 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

6,743 

P  »rt  Arthur— 

145,633 
222,421 
103,389 

D.  Horn  &  Co    

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

14,466,478 

4,317,388 

1,533,772 

1,079,409 

21,397,047 

732,977 
2,206,155 
2,656,641 

458,616 
995,132 
312,305 

11,854 
52,651 
22,771 

1,069 
145,579 
57,036 

1,204,516 
3,399,517 
3,048,753 

5,595,773 

1,766,053 

87,276 

203,684 

7,652,786 

146,630 

348,371 
227,895 
1,207,608 
580,790 

146,630 

640,466 
289,715 
2,098,635 
1,053,766 

Midland- 

292,095 
61,820 
832,995 
472,976 

58,032 

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  .  ... 

165,269 

12,610 

9,451 

187,330 

Kingston- 

120,159 

148,528 

8,000 

276,687 

1,269,851 
2,028,739 
1,479,492 
896,553 
741,748 

Montreal— 

1,001,367 
583,764 
763,589 
753,992 
509,352 

268,484 
1,408,116 
670,892 
134,524 
186,969 

No.  2  

36,859 
45,011 
7,098 
45,427 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

|939 

Halifax,  N.S  

6,408,786 

4,490,009 

192,427 

17,451 

11,109,612 

Total  quantity  in  store  

26,471,037 

10,573,450 

1,813,475 

t939 
1,300,544 

40,159,445 

+  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  5,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard  ,   

Bushels. 

71,665 
4,990,290 
2,679,800 
2,255,426 
1,389,438 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

539,485 
3,701,526 
936,908 
759,130 
167,329 
3,111 



Bushels. 

611,150 
11,723,714 
4,686,139 
3,574,271 
1,990,798 
169,673 
31,018 

S  fi84  944. 

No  2  it   

No.  4  Wheat   

No.  5  it   

3,031,898 
1,069,461 
559,715 
434.031 
166,562 
31,018 
SOS  088 

No.  6  H   

301,297 

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.W  

1 4  ARfi  478 

P»  ^Q^  77S 

fi  408  78fi 

9fi  471  ns,~ 

124,203 
1,534,121 
1,055,587 

399,076 

5,641 
898,460 
253,908 
247,707 
65,884 

117  ^77 

ill  4 

176,876 

8,999 
1,599,203 
1,131,330 
238,351 
34,449 
S20  505 
1,157,172 

138,845 
4,031,784 
2,440,825- 
885,134 
100,335 

4S8  089 

2,538,449 

No.  2    H   ,  

No.  3  ii   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed   

No.  2   

1,204,401 

Barley  — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  

4,317,388 

1,766,053 

4,490,009 

10,573,450 

No.  3  C.W  

862,179 
396,560 
52  640 
59^495 

1  A9  898 

56,336 
19,785 
5  643 
s',512 

138,117 
17,451 
6  352 
30',507 

1,056,632' 
433,796 
64  635 
95^514 
162  8M8 

No.  4  ii   

Flax— 

No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

1  779 

87  97fi 

192,427 

1  81 S  47K. 

1,010,1/  is 

915,868 
101,687 
30,721 

190,038 
7,694 
2,415 
170 
3,367 

9,451 

1, 115,352' 
109,381 
33,13t> 
170 
42,505 

No.  3  C.W  

31,138 

8,000 

1,079,409 

203,684 

17,451 

1,300,544 

939 

939 

21,397,047 

7,652,786 

11,109,612 

40,159,445 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  May  5,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 



May  5,  1916- 

Bushels. 

14,466,478 
5,595,773 
6,408,786 

Bushels. 

6,930,569 
2,057,013 
4,700,826 

Bushels. 

21,397,047 
7,652,786 
11,109,612 

26,471,037 

13,688,408 

40,159,445 

May  6,  1915— 

5,097,160 
401,20L 
3,011,940 

5,123,318 
428,478 
1,440,793 

10,220,478 
829,679 
4,452,733 

Totals  

8,510,301 

6,992,589 

15,502,890 

May  7,  1914— 

12,246,979 
1,813,420 

11,373,393 
3,874,573 

23,620,372 
5,687,993 

Totals  

14,060,399 

15,247,966 

29,308,365 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 




Month  of 
April, 
1916. 

Eight 
Months 
ended  April 
1916. 

Eight 
Months 
ended  April 
1915. 

Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

No. 

5 

6,558 
2,571 
1,833 

858 
11 

147 

No. 
2,086 
98,996 
35,433 
26,885 
12,116 
261 
2,536 

No. 

19 
13,392 
28,515 
20,972 
11,234 

87 
997 

3,539 
2,371 
59 
3,090 
627 
5 
1 

1 

Two  Man.  Northern  

Feed  

671 

182 
8 

301 
105 

8 

17,712 
4,876 
32 
3,914 
1,139 
46 
1 

No.  5    

No.  6  

No  Established  Grade.  

Hard  White  Fife    

No.  2  Goose  

1 

6 

Total  Spring  Wheat  |Busheis;  \  m'm\\'m"" 

Wheat,  Winter- 

13,259 
15,910,800 

206,039 
247,246,800 

84,909 
95,522,625 

1 

39 
315 

48 
6 
4 

68 
69 
12 
2 

2 
2 

2 
1 

Two  ii  

3 
32 
6 
1 

Three   

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter.    

One  White  Winter  

Two  ..  

Three  .,  

Four  „   

2 

Two  n   

Three  „   

87 
6 
1 

„  W.  W  

No.  4  

3 

Total  Winter  Wheat   | Bushdk '. .' .' " 

Total  wheat  {Bushels".:'::::::::.::::::: 

42 
50,400 

512 
614,400 

158 
177,750 

13,301 
15,961,200 

206,551 
247,861,200 

85,067 
95,700,375 

Oats- 
Number  One  Canadian  Western  

„       Two  ii   

n       Three          m    ... 

26 
1,773 
683 
333 
121 
333 
60 
315 
2 
1 

207 
15,393 
6  227 
2|  150 
868 
3,077 
560 
5,056 
3 
1 
1 

429 

76 
5,265 
3,207 
1^868 
2,073 
1,480 
608 
2,058 
16 
1 
7 

113 

Two  "  

Extra  No.  1  C.W  ,  

No.  2  Mixed  

51 

T°tal0ats  {b^:::::::::::::::::.:: 

3,698 
7,580,900 

33,972 
69,642,600 

16,772 
31,866,800 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 

-Eiignt  iviontns 

Hiignt  Months 

ended 

ended 

April, 
1916. 

April, 

April, 

lyio. 

1915. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Barley — 

3 

149 

97 

Three  C.W  

179 

O,  lOO 

FourC.W  

122 

1,681 

1,273 

20 

349 

212 

28 

1,311 

445 

1 

1 

- 

10 

197 

300 

1 

1 

_ 

Total  Barley  j 

Cars  

Bushels 

356 
480,600 

6,822 
9,209,700 

3,451 
4,486,300 

Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

369 

2,381 

2,895 

2  C.  W   

5 

64 

464 

it      3  C.W  

7 

43 

58 

Rejected  

2 

8 

14 

No  Grade 

\ 

12 

32 

1 

Total  Flaxseed  -! 

384 
441,600 

2  508 
2,884^200 

3  464 
3,550^600 

n,  

11 



122 

120 

11,000 

122,000 

120,000 

Screenings   -j 

24 
24,000 

232 
232,000 

158 
158,000 

Sr>pH-7  J 

1 

- 

1,000 

- 

Recapitulation 

Grain — 

Wheat  

/Cars... 

13,301 

206,551 

85,067 

'  \Bush... 

15,961,200 

247,861,200 

95,700,375 

J  Cars... 

3  698 

33  972 

16  772 

•'\Bush  .. 

7,580'900 

69,642',  600 

31,866^800 

Barley  

j  Cars . . . 

356 

6,822 

3,451 

•\Bush  .. 

480  600 

q  90Q  700 

4  486  S00 

/  Cars. . 

384 

2,508 

3,464 

\Bush  .. 

441,600 

2,884,200 

3,550,600 

Rye  

/  Cars . . . 

11 

122 

120 

•\Bush  .. 

11,000 

122,000 

120,000 

Screenings                            ,  . 

/Cars. . . 
'  •  t  Bush  . . 

24 
24,000 

232 
9^9  OOO 

158 
158  000 

1 

/  Cars . . . 

17,774 

250,208 

109,032 

•  \Bush  .. 

24,499,300 

329,951,700 

135,882,075 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

9,754 

135,608 

53,125 

it               it        Calgary . . 

719 

5,604 

5,870 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

5,514 

71,321 

34,861 

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 

488 

4,685 

1,338 

1,299 

32,990 

13,838 

Total  

17,774 

250,208 

109,032 
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Seven  months  ended  March  31. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

501.  Bobbins. — A  Calcutta  firm  desires  quotations  on  wooden  bobbins  c.i.f.  Cal- 
cutta either  at  present  or  when  normal  conditions  resume,  in  cases  of  10  gross  each. 
Samples  of  bobbins  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

502.  Cement. — A  firm  in  Barbados  handling  cement  would  like  to  communicate 
with  firms  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  export. 

503.  Electrical  supplies. — A  well-known  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  'Canadian  exporters  of  electrical  supplies. 

504.  Drugs. — A  firm  in  Antigua  selling  drugs  and  patent  medicines  desires  to 
import  from  Canada. 

505.  Oats,  hay  and  bran. — A  commission  agent  in  Trinidad  invites  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  exporters  of  oats  and  other  feed. 

506.  Bar  iron. — A  Barbados  engineering  firm  wishing  to  import  bar  and  other 
iron  asks  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

507.  Flour  and  foodstuffs. — A  commission  merchant  in  Demerara  makes  inquiry 
for  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs  with  a  view  to  securing  agency. 

508.  Hardware. — A  Demerara  commission  merchant  asks  for  names  of  Canadian 
hardware  manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  agency. 

509.  Dry  goods. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  commission  merchant  in  Demerara  for 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods. 

510.  Foodstuffs. — A  commission  house  in  Demerara,  at  present  with  large  Ameri- 
can agencies,  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  foodstuffs. 

513).  Dry  goods. — A  Demerara  commission  house  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  dry  goods. 

512.  Hardware  and  cordage. — A  commission  firm  in  Demerara,  with  good  foreign 
connections,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware.  They  also 
invite  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cordage,  etc. 

513.  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  fish. 
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514.  Spruce  and  white  pine. — A  constructor  of  flying  machines  in  France  desires 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  spruce  and  white  pine  in  order  to 
purchase  lumber  of  this  species  suitable  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes. 

515.  Agency  for  agricultural  implements. — A  French  firm  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  with  the  object  of  taking  up 
their  agency  in  France. 

516.  Fish. — A  New  York  firm  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
fresh  herring  and  other  canned,  dried  and  smoked  fish  products.  Their  present  imme- 
diate requirement  is  for  shipment  to  British  possessions.  They  request  that  all 
information  be  given  in  the  first  letter  to  save  time  and  correspondence. 

517.  Oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  pearl  barley,  etc. — A  Hull  firm  of  importers  would  like 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  pearl  barley,  marrowfat  peas 
and  split  peas. 

518.  Strawboards  and  leatherboards — A  Bradford  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian producers  of  strawboards  and  leatherboards. 

519.  Bacon  and  cheese. — A  Bradford  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  bacon  and  cheese. 

520.  Canned  goods. — A  Bradford  firm  of  provision  dealers  inquires  for  Canadian 
shippers  of  canned  goods. 

521.  Strawboard. — A  Hull  firm,  which  uses  about  20  tons  of  strawboard  per  month 
in  various  sizes  and  thicknesses  wishes  to  receive  prices  and  samples  from  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Prices  are  preferred  c.i.f.  Hull.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

52i2.  Strawboard, — A  Bradford  firm  which  uses  400  to  500  tons  of  strawboard 
per  year  ask  for  quotations  and  prices. 

523.  Picture  mouldings. — A  Bradford  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  picture  mould- 
ings of  all  kinds. 

524.  Wood-pulp  boards,  etc. — A  firm  in  Bradford  is  in  the  market  for  wood-pulp 
boards  and  picture-backing  boards. 

525.  Railway  and  mining  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  is  open 
to  take  up  the  representation  in  South  Africa  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  mining 
and  railway  supplies. 

526.  Fertilizers. — A  Durban  manufacturers'  representative  is  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  fertilizer  agency. 

527.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  forestry  engineer  purposes  establishing  agency  for 
representation  of  Canadian  lumber  and  manufactures  of,  also  woodworking  machinery. 
Correspondence  requested. 

528.  Paper. — A  Cape  Town  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  news  paper 
and  wrapping  paper. 

529.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  agency  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  fertilizer 
and  calcium  carbide. 

530.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  with  branch 
office  in  Johannesburg  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
on  commission  basis  only. 

531.  Representation. — A  Johannesburg  manufacturers'  representative  is  seeking 
agencies  for  Canadian  wire  nails,  barbed  and  plain  wire,  handles  of  all  kinds,  wheel 
valves  and  gun-metal  steam  fittings. 
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532.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with  branch  office 
and  show  rooms  in  Johannesburg  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  manufacturers' 
agencies  in  the  following  lines  on  commission  basis:  Hosiery,  underclothing,  cotton 
blankets  and  prints;  hardware,  enamelware,  galvanized  buckets  and  cheap  baths, 
cabinetmakers'  requisites,  handles,  brass  butts,  locks,  etc.,  hinges,  hasps  and  staples, 
pressed  steel  and  iron,. edged  tools  and  cutlery;  musical  instruments,  banjos,  mouth- 
organs  and  concertinas;  bentwood,  pressed  wood  and  other  cheap  chairs,  also  for  any 
furniture  which  can  be  shipped  in  the  knock-down  state. 

533.  Provisions. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  with  offices  in  Cape 
Town,  Johannesburg,  and  Durban,  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  agencies  for  Canadian 
lines  of  flour,  cereals,  confectionery,  biscuits,  canned '  salmon  and  groceries,  also  pro- 
prietary articles. 

534.  Agencies. — An  old-established  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 
is  anxious  to  secure  Canadian  agencies 'in  the  following  lines:  Provisions  for  grocery 
trade,  underwear  and  hosiery,  hardware  and  woodenware,  enamelware  and  galvanized 
ware,  brushware  and  handles,  furniture,  knock-down  style,  and  chairs',  bentwood  and 
pressed  wood. 

535.  Molybdenum  and  metals. — A  gentleman  in  Paris,  France,  is  anxious  to  get 
in  touch  with  producers  of  molybdenum.  He  also  desires  to  open  connections  with  a 
large  wholesale  house  dealing  in  metals  in  order  to  import  soft  lead,  copper,  brass,  tin, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  and  states  that  he  prefers  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  firm  of  whole- 
sale metal  dealers,  rather  than  with  producers  for  technical  reasons. 

536.  Agency. — A  gentleman  who  is  shortly  taking  up  residence  in  England  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  require 'a  representative  to  handle  their  goods 
on  a  commission  basis. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.   (Price,  J/.5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countres.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of*  Trade    Commissioners    and  General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

[OVER.] 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,     Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.     Cable  Address.  Water-mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  care  British  Consul  General, 
Petrograd. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike  Canada  Chambers,  36" 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, North  British  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contraoom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  .  '     _  it 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  c-       Son*u™'  G™5begd         4.  Christiana,  Nor 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontuma. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso.  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bag-ota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito.  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria, 


British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrogrrad,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,    Director   General   of   Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul 
cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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CHINA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  TP.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,.  April  10,  1916. 

THE  PORT  OF  HANKOW. 

Hankow  has  frequently  been  termed  the  Chicago  of  China,  and  from  its  geogra- 
phical position  in  the  centre  of  the  country  this  term  is  not  inapt,  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  all  the  advantages  in  accessibility  to  the  outside  world  and  foreign 
countries  lie  with  Hankow,  as  compared  with  the  American  port,  for  situated  as  it 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Yangtze  river,  there  are  no  obstructions  either 
physical  nor  climatic  to  continuous  overseas  communications  with  all  the  world  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

THE  YANGTZE  RIVER. 

What  strikes  the  new  arrival  in  China  as  he  approaches  the  port  of  Shanghai  and 
still  further  inland  is  the  changing  colour  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  from  a  pale 
green  or  deep  blue  become  grey  and  dirty  and  finally  nearly  yellow.  This  condition 
exists  many  scores  of  miles  in  all  directions  from  the  Chinese  coast  and  is  due  to 
the  vast  volume  of  waters  from  the  mighty  Yangtze  emptying  itself  into  the  sea,  and 
changing  colour  of  the  waters  is  due  to  the  Yangtze  mud. 

Leaving  Shanghai  in  one  of  the  numerous  river  steamers  constantly  arriving  and 
departing  from  this  port,  the  traveller  for  several  hours  will  not  know  whether  he  is 
still  upon  the  sea  or  has  entered  the  river,  for  so  wide  is  its  mouth  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  just  when  the  sea  ends  and  the  riveT  begins,  but  as  one  proceeds,  low  banks  of 
land  on  either  side  become  visible  and  within  a  few  more  hours  these  banks  still  further 
contract  and  towns  and  villages  can  be  plainly  seen  along  the  shore;  numerous  native 
craft  and  other  river  steamers  will  also  be  frequently  met,  and  soon  it  will  be  plainly 
seen  that  the  sea  has  been  left  behind  and  the  steamer  is  sailing  upon  a  rapidly  flowing 
river,  its  course  lying  through  a  fertile  valley  with  abundant  crops  in  flourishing  con- 
dition at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  this  ever-depositing  silt  from  the  great  river  which  has  been  coming  down  for 
all  ages  that  causes  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  famous  Yangtze  valley. 

Such  is  the  great  highway  by  which  the  port  of  Hankow  is  reached  from  the  sea, 
and  as  this  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  advantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  port. 

For  eight  months  of  the  year — that  is  from  April  to  December — ocean-going  ships 
of  all  draughts  can  be  safely  docked  at  Hankow.  During  the  other  four  months — 
December  to  March — is  the  season  of  low  water,  and  ships  of  more  than  nine  feet 
draught  are  not  able  to  navigate  the  river. 
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The  distance  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow  by  the  river  is  roughly  600  miles.  The 
up-river  passage  taking  from  72  to  84  hours,  the  downward  trip  about  60  hours.  Five 
other  calling  places  are  stopped  at  on  both  up  and  down  trips,  all  being  open  treaty 
ports,  where  custom  houses  have  been  established. 

DIRECT  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Hankow  in  respect  to  direct  foreign  trade  is  the  second  largest  port  in  China, 
ranking  next  to  Shanghai  in  volume  of  imports  and  exports. ,  Here  will  be  seen  ships 
of  many  foreign  nationalities  either  discharging  or  receiving  cargo.  Russian  ships 
for  Batoum  in  the  tea  season,  timber-laden  vessels  from  either  Puget  Sound  or  Japan 
discharging  Oregon  pine  timber  or  railway  sleepers  and  returning  with  cargoes  of  iron 
ore  to  the  latter  country.  Norwegian  vessels  for  tea  for  European  ports,  or  kerosene 
oil  tankers  from  the  eastern  United  States  which  have  reached  their  destination  by 
way  of  the  Suez  canal.  Such  is  the  riverine  port  of  Hankow,  600  miles  into  the  centre 
of  China. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PORT. 

Hankow  is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  river, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  1911  was  about  800,000  or  1,000,000  people,  but  as  the  city  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  at  that  time,  the  present  population  is  to-day  probably  less  than 
half  that  number. 

For  many  generations  Hankow  has  been  considered  one  of  the  four  great  trading 
centres  of  China,  the  other  three  being  Canton,  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  so-called  treaty  ports  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  port  were  early  recognized  by  many  foreign  governments,  and 
consequently  the  British,  French,  Russian,  Japanese  and  Germans  established 
themselves  there  and  acquired  settlement  concessions  several  years  ago. 

Had  ^another  city  occupied  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Hankow  in  any  other 
country  excepting  China,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  see  what  its  commercial  posi- 
tion would  be  to-day,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  Hankow  has  made  very  rapid  develop- 
ment considering  all  the  advantages  of  geographical  position  and  facilities  of  trans- 
portation which  the  port  enjoys. 

This  is  not  due  entirely  the  port  or  its  merchants,  but  rather  to  the  general 
backwardness  that  has  characterized  the  whole  of  China  for  many  years.  Happily 
there  are  many  signs  now  apparent  which  point  to  great  changes  and  large  trade 
expansion  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  position  which  Hankow  occupies  as  a 
great  collecting  and  distributing  centre  must  enable  the  port  to  take  full  advantage 
of  and  assist  in  the  general  commercial  development  which  must  eventually  come 
to  China. 

ADJACENT  CITIES. 

Adjacent  to  Hankow  which  lies  upon  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  there 
is  the  very  large  >and  important  city  of  Wuchang  upon  the  left  bank,  which  is  the 
provincial  capital  and  chief  political  city  of  the  Hupeh  province.  Farther  to  the 
west  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Han  river  at  the  point  where  the  latter  joins  the 
Yangtze  is  situated  the  important  industrial  city  of  Han  Yang,  where  are  to  be 
seen  the  extensive  works  of  the  Han  Yih  Ping  Iron  and  Coal  Company. 

These  three  important  cities  together  are  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Wu  Han 
Towns.  They  occupy  a  unique  position  as  administrative,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial cities  situated  close  together  in  the  centre  of  China. 

VOLUME  OF  TRADE  IN  1914. 

The  total  value  of  direct  foreign  trade  in  1914  was:  Imports,  Hk.  tls.,  64,700,000; 
and  exports,  Hk.  tls.,  76,600,000;  being  a  total  trade  of  Hk.  tls.,  141,300,000,  or 
$95,377,500,  Canadian  currency  (Hk.  tael  =  67 J  cents  Canadian  currency). 
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IMPORTS. 

The  chief  articles  of  imports  with  their  proportion  of  value  to  the  gross  total 
were  in  1914  as  follows: — 

Net  Foreign  Imports —  Hk-  Taels. 

Cotton  piece-goods   11,00C,000 

Cotton  yarn   6,100,000 

Woollen  and  miscellaneous  piece-goods   800,000 

Metals   2,300,000 

Copper  for  mints.  .  .  .   2,500,000 

Dyes,  colours  and  paints   2,000,000 

Machinery   900,000 

Kerosene  oil   3,100,000 

Railway  materials  (including  locomotives,  cars,  etc.)   3,100,000 

sleepers,  pieces,  1,298,760   — 

Sugar   4,100,000 

Tea  dust   3,700,000 

Timber,  soft-wood,  square  feet,  14,571,766  '.   — 

Unenumerated  sundries   11,400,000 

Chinese  Goods — 

Steam  factory  products   1,800,000 

Silk  piece-goods   700,000 

Sugar   500,000 

Unenumerated  sundries   10,700,000 


64,700,000 


EXPORTS). 

The  following  are  the  exports  for  the  year  1914: — 

Hk.  Taels. 

Antimony,  crude  and  refined   1,100,000 

Beans   4,900,000 

Beancake   3,100,000 

Raw  cotton   3,500,000 

Groundnuts   1,900,000 

Hides   8,300,000 

Iron  ore  and  pig-iron   2,200,000 

Iron  manufactures   1,200,000 

Medicines   1,400,000 

Bean  and  seed  oil   1,200,000 

Ramie   2,100,000 

Wood  oil   5,800,000 

Sesamum  seed   4,800,000 

Raw  silk   1,100,000 

Skins   1,500,000 

Tallow   2,500,000 

Tea   16,000,000 

Tobacco   2,400,000 

Varnish   1,100,000 

Wheat   100,000 

Egg  and  egg  products   1,900,000 

Unenumerated  sundries   8,500,000 


76,600,000 


Imports. — The  returns  for  imports  are  fairly  characteristic  of  imports  into  all 
parts  of  China.  Thus  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  yarn  as  usual  far  exceed  in  value  that 
of  any  other  commodity.  Imports  of  metal  during  the  year  were  not  large ;  the  copper 
brought  in  was  principally  employed  in  the  coinage  of  copper  cents.  Dyes,  colours 
and  paints  decreased,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  German  aniline  dyes  in  all  markets. 
Imports  of  kerosene  oil  was  a  large  business  and  so  also  was  that  of  sugar.  Railway 
materials  were  far  from  being  of  a  small  account,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  notes 
upon  railway  development  following,  imports  of  this  class  are  reasonably  certain  to 
continue  and  to  increase  in  volume  and  value.  Tea  dust  was  imported  in  large  quan- 
tity principally  from  Java,  to  be  manufactured  into  brick  tea  for  the  Russian  market. 

Exports. — The  returns  for  exports  in  purely  native  Chinese  products  from  the  port 
of  Hankow  is  worthy  of  careful  study.    Tea  heads  the  list  and  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
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other  commodity,  but  the  extent  of  the  foreign  business,  which  is  done  in  the  various 
kinds  of  seeds  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  is  of  much  interest  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  large  trade  has  developed  within  comparatively  recent  years.  The  variety 
and  extent  of  the  numerous  classes  of  exports  is  also  to  be  considered,  all  of  which 
goes  to  show  the  importance  of  Hankow  as  a  receiving  and  shipping  centre  for  all 
classes  of  products. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  Wu  Han  towns  has  for  several  years  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  promises  for  the  future  in  this  direction  are  of  a  most 
encouraging  nature.  Situated  as  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  extensive  mineral 
and  coal  deposits  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan  provinces  and  at  the  head  water  navigation, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  already  reached  large  proportions.  The  extensive  plant 
of  the  Han  Yeh  Ping  Iron  and  Coal  Company  is  situated  at  Han  Yang.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  company  can  produce  pig-iron  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  iron 
manufacturing  plant  in  existence.  A  few  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  their 
output,  both  of  pig-iron  and  ore,  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  for  the  past 
two  years  this  trade  has  ceased.  Japan  is  now  the  only  foreign  country  which  imports 
any  considerable  amount  of  the  Han  Yeh  Ping  Company's  products. 

.The  company  employ  forty  foreign  and  native  engineers,  and  the  working  staff 
consists  of  over  8,000  labourers.  The  plant  can  produce  15,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per 
month,  steel  rails  to  the  amount  of  7,000  tons,  and  practically  unlimited  steel  plates 
and  nails.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  works  is  upwards  of  100,000  square  feet.  It 
has  a  capital  of  Mex.  $  20,000,000.  According  to  the  secretary's  annual  report,  the 
work  at  Hankow,  Tayeh,  and  Pinghsieng  was  carried  on  satisfactorily  during  the  year 
1914.  The  output  of  pig-iron  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  135,000  tons,  while  steel 
reached  a  total  of  98,536  tons ;  900  tons  of  bolts,  etc.,  and  1,200  tons  of  fire-bricks  were 
also  made.  At  Pinghsieng  colliery  560,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced,  of  which  165,000 
tons  were  turned  into  coke.    The  Tayeh  mine  produced  480,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

During  the  year  1914  much  was  done  to  extend  the  works.  At  Han  Yang  a  new 
blast  furnace  and  a  new  steel  furnace  were  constructed,  while  extensions  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  steel  plate  factory,  rail  mill  and  fire-brick  factories.  At 
Tayeh  a  new  iron  mine  has  been  purchased,  which  will  be  developed  immediately.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  coming  year  700,000  tons  of  iron  ore  can  be  turned  out.  At 
Pinghsieng  new  shafts  are  being  opened,  which  should  increase  the  output  of  coal  in 
future  to  at  least  640,000  tons  yearly.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  European  war,  the 
production  in  1914  would  have  been  the  best  on  record. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Other  industrial  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Hankow  are  the  Wuchang 
Cotton  Mills,  which  employs  5,000  hands,  and  the  Sill?:  Mill,  which  is  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former  and  gives  employment  to  700  additional  operatives,  nearly  all 
being  women  and  girls.  The  cotton  produced  is  distributed  throughout  Western  China 
and  the  reeled  silk  is  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

A  Government  paper  mill  is  also  in  operation,  the  output  consisting  entirely  of 
printing  paper.  The  staff  of  the  mill  is  composed  of  seven  foreigners  and  200  native 
operatives. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

The  Yangtze  Engineering  Works  had  a  fairly  successful  year.  The  work  com- 
pleted comprises  two  steel  pontoons,  eight  wooden  pontoons,  six  steel  caissons,  60  sets 
of  points  and  crossings,  and  considerable  steel  structural  work,  besides  repairs  to  36 
launches,  tugs  and  lighters.  Orders  in  course  of  construction  comprise  three  gun- 
boats, three  motor-boats,  four  steam  tugs,  six  steel  pontoons,  30  lighters,  800  mine 
cars,  30  railway  cars,  six  steel  bridges  of  100  feet  in  length,  and  numerous  steel  cais- 
sons and  sets  of  points  and  crossings.  It  is  said,  however,  that  difficulties  of  finance 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  are  now  being  felt  in  the  shape  of  reduced  orders. 
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RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Hankow  will  be  primarily  affected  by  practically  all  railway  development  at  present 
under  contemplation  in  China.  As  the  great  central  trading  port  at  the  head  of  river 
navigation  all  projected  lines  are  planned  to  radiate  from  this  common  centre,  both 
west  and  south.  In  addition  to  the  already  existing  line  north  to  Peking,  Hankow 
will  ultimately  be  in  communication  by  rail  with  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 

EXISTING  LINES. 

The  only  line  of  railway  in  operation  from  Hankow  at  the  present  date  is  the 
Peking  Hankow  line.  This  railway,  known  as  the  Kin  Han  line,  was  constructed  by 
French  and  Belgian  financial  interests  several  years  ago,  and  under  the  agreement  of 
construction  ultimately  came  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  a 
well  constructed  road  of  about  700  miles  and  furnishes  direct  communication  between 
Hankow  and  the  capital  Peking.  A  train  de  luxe  leaving  Hankow  makes  the  trip  in 
about  thirty  hours. 

PROJECTED  LINES. 

Of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  future  of  Hankow  are  the  lines  of  railway 
already  projected,  and  for  which  to  a  certain  extent  capital  has  already  been  provided 
for.  The  chief  of  these  is  probably  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway.  This  is  an  old 
concession  which  has  changed  hands  on  different  occasions.  At  the  present  time 
work  upon  this  line  is  in  progress  on  both  sections.  The  section  from  Hankow,  known 
as  the  British  section,  is  in  charge  of  a  British  engineer  and  staff  and  construction 
work  is  in  progress.  Tenders  for  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  have  recently  been 
called  for  (see  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  631).  The  immediate  objective  of  this  section  is 
to  complete  the  line  to  Changsha  the  capital  of  Hunan  province,  and  a  most  important 
commercial  and  political  centre.  With  the  line  completed  even  thus  far  the  benefit 
to  Hankow  must  be  considerable.  Work  is  also  proceeding  from  the  Canton  end,  over 
a  line  surveyed  and  partly  constructed  several  years  ago.  This  portion  is  under 
Chinese  superintendence.  When  the  whole  line  is  finally  completed  there  will  be  direct 
railway  communication  between  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  in  the  south  to  Peking  by 
way  of  Hankow. 

HANKOW  SZECHUEN  RAILWAY. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  Hankow  is  the  projected  railway  which  is  to 
ultimately  link  that  port  with  China's  great  western  province  of  Szechuen.  The  con- 
struction of  this  line  has  been  the  dream  of  statesmen  and  financiers  for  nearly  a 
generation.  This  great  province,  the  largest  in  China,  has  a  population  of  well  over 
60,000,000  people  who  as  yet  have  no  railway  communication  with  the  outside  world; 
moreover  the  province  is  wonderfully  productive  and  rich  in  all  natural  resources. 
Hides  and  skins,  vegetable  tallow,  gall  nuts,  tobacco,  wheat  and  barley,  maize,  millet, 
buckwheat,  sesamum  seed,  rice,  and  fruit  of  different  kinds  such  as  apples,  pears, 
walnuts,  quinces,  and  cherries  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  the  extremely  excellent 
grazing  grounds  permit  of  the  breeding  of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  ponies  and 
cattle.  Pigs  thrive  in  abundance,  the  staple  meat  of  the  people  being,  in  fact,  pork. 
There  would  be  offering  for  export  the  valuable  mineral  products,  as  well  as  cereals, 
hemp,  horns,  hides,  etc.,  while  the  imports  would  be  raw  cotton,  piece-goods,  kerosene, 
cigarettes,  and  the  hundred  and  one  articles  of  European  manufacture  for  which  the 
Chinese  have  a  predilection. 

Up  to  the  present  the  important  and  growing  trade  of  the  province  has  been  car- 
ried on  under  the  utmost  difficulties  of  transportation.  All  foreign  goods  have  now 
to  be  hauled  by  trackers  over  the  rapids  which  rush  through  the  gorges  ot  the  upper 
Yangtze.  What  the  perils  of  transportation  are,  may  be  learned  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Chungking,  which  states  that  during  1912  inward 
bound  junks  to  the  number  of  240  were  either  stranded  or  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
rapids ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the  disaster  to  junks  passing  down  stream. 
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Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  transportation  the  trade  of  the 
province  is  annually  increasing,  and  whenever  railway  facilities  become  available  the 
demands  of  a  population  of  60,000,000  people  must  result  in  further  great  expansion 
of  trade.  In  this  Hankow  must  benefit  in  excess  of  any  other  Yangtze  port,  as  it  will 
be  the  termincs  and  point  of  transfer  and  transhipment  of  the  numerous  products  of 
far  Western  China. 

The  difficulties  of  constructing  a  railway  in  this  direction  are  acknowledged  to  be 
great  and  the  initial  cost  will  doubtless  be  excessive.  A  gre^t  portion  of  the  route  is 
crossed  by  high  mountain  ranges  interspersed  with  deep  rich  valleys  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  proposed  line.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  railway  under  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  would  be  from  $100,000 
to  $140,000  Canadian  currency  per  mile  for  the  mountainous  part,  and  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  whole  system  would  be  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  per  mile;  thus  for  a 
line  of  about  3,000  miles  would  represent  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money.  Survey- 
ing staffs  are  at  present  working  out  a  route  and  it  may  be  that  one  less  difficult  may 
eventually  be  discovered. 

Other  projected  railways  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  present  Shanghai 
Nanking  Line,  onward  from  Nanking  and  thus  to  establish  direct  rail  communca- 
tion  with  Shanghai  which  at  present  depends  solely  upon  the  river  route. 

Other  branch  lines  and  feeders  to  the  main  trunk  lines  are  also  provided  for  in 
the  general  scheme  of  railway  development  throughout  Central  China,  all  of  which 
must  be  the  means  of  directly  benefiting  the  port  of  Hankow. 

THE    HANKOW    IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME. 

Just  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Samuel  &  Co.,  of  London  and  China, 
the  said  agreement  providing  for  a  loan  for  the  extension,  rebuilding  and  improve- 
ment of  the  port  of  Hankow. 

The  war  having  intervened  it  was  impossible  for  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
of  the  agreement  to  fulfil  their  undertaking  to  begin  operations  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  In  December  last  it  was  reported  that 
Messrs.  Samuel  &  Co.  had  thus  forfeited  their  contract  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
work  had  gone  to  an  American  engineering  firm. 

It  can  now  be  stated  that  this  is  incorrect  and  that  the  original  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Samuel  &  Co.  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  ending 
of  the  war;  the  latter  firm  having  in  the  meantime  advanced  to  the  local  Chinese 
Government  the  equivalent  of  £30,000  in  silver  currency  to  meet  certain  obligations 
upon  existing  loans. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  issue,  as  required,  of  a  series  of  bonds  to  a 
total  amount  of  £10,000,000  for  the  development  of  Hankow,  the  initiation  of  enter- 
prises of  industrial  importance  to  that  city  and  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or 
tunnel  connecting  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze  with  Wuchang.  Other  works,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  met  by  the  loan,  are  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or  bridges  to 
connect  Hankow  and  Han-Yang  and  a  canal  with  the  necessary  bridges  between  the 
Han  and  Yangtze  rivers  at  the  back  of  Hankow  city. 
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Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Air.  \V.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  April  17,  1916. 

INCREASE   IN   EXPORTS   FROM  CANADA. 

The  war,  while  depriving  Germany  of  trade  with  New  Zealand,  also  made  it 
difficult  for  Canada  to  take  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  dislocation  and  secure  a  just 
proportion  of  the  business.  The  reason  is,  not  that  New  Zealand  importers  are  unwilling 
to  buy  from  Canada,  and  transfer  their  business  which  heretofore  went  to  Germany, 
to  the  Dominion,  but  that  many  Canadian  manufacturers  are  too  busy  with  home 
orders  to  take  on  new  export  obligations. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  trade  with  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1916,  amounted  to  £714,891  =  $3,574,455,  an  increase  over  1915 
of  £129,017  =  $645,085.  This  is  a  very  gratifying  circumstance  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  large  orders  from  here  are  declined  upon  the  ground  that  the  goods  can- 
not be  supplied. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada  from  1910  to  1915-16:— 


Fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910   £200,818  —  $1,004,090 

March  31,  1911   281,725  —  1,408,625 

March  31,  1912   301,338  —  1,506,690 

March  31,  1913   416,861  —  2,084,305 

March  31,  1914   465,116  —  2,325,5*80 

March  31,  1915   585,874  —  2,929,370 

March  31,  1916   714,891  —  3,574,455 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA. 

The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1916,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 

Canadian 

I.  — Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin —  Value.  Preference. 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc   £  39,991  Id.  per  lb. 

"      fresh  or  preserved,  by  cold  process   61  5s.  per  cwt. 

Sausage  casings  and  skins   1,680  — 

Milk  and  cream,  preserved  or  condensed   18  12J% 

Provisions   240  10% 

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin — 

Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages   120  4% 

Unenumerated   261  gd.  per  lb. 

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved   1,030  12* % 

fresh — apples,  etc   10,309  — 

Grain  and  pulse,  unprepared — 

Wheat   22.51S  — 

Grain  and  pulse,  prepared — 

Flour,  wheaten   30,924    2fd.  per  100  lb. 

Grain  and  pulse,  n.o.e   331  — 

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves   7  |d.  per  lb. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli   265  — 

Salt   35  — 

Spices,  n.o.e.,  unground   211  — 

Sugar,  glucose   163  — 

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved   882  10% 

IV. — Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors — 

Ale  and  beer  in  bottle.  .  .   47  — 

Whisky   681  — 
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IMPORTS   INTO  NEW   ZEALAND   FROM    CANADA.  Continued. 


V.  — Tobacco  and  Preparations  thereof — 

Cigarettes  

Cigars  

VI.  — Live  Animals — 

Poultry  

VIII.  — Vegetable  Substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

Wood-pulp  board  

IX.  (a)  Apparel — 

Apparel  and  readymade  clothing  , 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Goloshes,  slipper®,  etc  , 

Grindery,  n.o.e  , 

Gum  boots  , 

Unenumerated  , 

Corsets  

Purs  and  fur  trimmings  

Haberdashery  , 

Hosiery  , 

IX.  (6)  Textiles- 
Articles,  n.o.e.,  partly  and  wholly  made  up  

Drapery  

Mats  and  matting  

Piece-goods  

Pugs,  woollen  

Sewing  cottons,  silks  and  threads  

IX.  (c)  Manufactured  Fibres — 
Bags  and  sacks — 

Bags  of  textile  or  felt,  printed  

X.  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes — 

Grease,  axle,  etc  

Naphtha,  wood  

Oils  in  bulk,  mineral,  lubricating,  etc  

XI.  Paints  and  Varnishes — 

Mixed  ready  for  use.  

Varnish,  lacquer  and  gold-size  

XII.  Stones  and  Minerals — 

Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones  

Slates,  roofing  

XIV.  (a)  Metal,  Unmanufactured  and  partly  Manufac- 
tured, and  Ores — 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod  

XIV.  (fc)  Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery — 

Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges  and  fans  

Bolts  and  nuts  

Cutlery  

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  hollow- ware,  etc  

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee  

Hoop,  black  

Pipes  and  fittings.  

Lamps,  lanterns  and  lampwicks  

Leaf  and  foil;  gold  leaf  

Meters,  water  

Nails  

Plate  and  platedware  

Printing  materials  

Railway  and  tramway  plant  

Rivets  and  washers  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures.  

Tools  and  implements  

Wire — 

Fencing,  plain  

"  barbed  

Iron,  n.o.e  

Wove  wire  and  metal  gauze  

Other,  plain  

Zinc — plain,  sheet  

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated  


Value. 

2 
44 

7 

<  9,726 
95 

8,355 

4,151 

453 
1,502 
357 

7,748 
135 

1,122 
470 

32 
66 
301 
1,518 
1 
55 


100 

65 
786 
132 

55 
14 


Canadian 
Preference. 


114' 


6d.  per  pair, 
and  71%  ad.  val. 


121% 
10% 


Is.  per  cwt. 
4%d.  per  gal. 


400 

146 

22,207 

20% 

167 

10% 

162 

2 

10% 

2,913 

2,530 

10% 

496 

20% 

78 

20% 

98,544 

20% 

1,365 

10% 

27 

142 

16,430 

Is.  per  c 

82 

10% 

6 

10% 

79 

20% 

204 

193 

121% 

1,415 

1,723 

1,703 

2,848 

33 

10% 

734 

658 

4,973 

10% 
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IMPORTS   INTO  NEW   ZEALAND   FROM    CANADA.  Continued. 


Canadian 


XV.  Machines  and  Machinery — 

Value. 

Preferer 

28  645 

Dairying— 

Churns 

102 

595 

10% 

215 

84* 

— 

1,184 

10% 

986 

10% 

368 

— 

70 

— 

200 

10% 

687 

10% 

XVI.  (a)  India-rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

447 

20% 

8 

— 

XVI.  (6)  Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

25 

— 

22,891 

— 

126 

121% 

40 

10% 

XVII.  (a)  Timber— 

121 

 . 

501 



6 



1,144 



V  11'     V  "  /      »»  UULl,    v^clllfc;    dliCl     VV  IL/Jtvcl  Well  ti  

3 

Bellows,  blacksmiths',  etc 

16 

Carriage  materials — 

457 



94 



1,027 

10% 

2,570 

10% 

Furniture,  cabinetware,  etc  .  . 

5,432 

121% 

251 

— 

16 

— 

Woodenware  and  turnery,  n.o.e  

2,103 

10% 

XVIII.  Earthenware :   China,  Glass  and  Stoneware — 

China,  porcelain  and  parianware  

3 

10% 

125 

10% 

750 

— 

1,548 

— 

XIX.  (a)  Paper- 

Butter  paper,  waxed  paper,  etc.,  unprinted  

48 

Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for  

1,522 

20% 

5,885 

137,038 

20% 

"Wrapping1  paper,  unprinted  

13,391 

2s.  6d.  per 

XIX.  (6)  Stationery- 

356 

Calendars  and  showcards  

17 

10% 

183 

Id.  per 

325 

121% 

Pictures,  paintings,  etc  

34 

1,517 

10% 

XX.  Jewellery,  Time-pieces  and  Fancy  Goods — ■ 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

447 

10% 

Jewellery,  unenumerated  • .   .  .  . 

44 

10% 

Clocks  

60 

10% 

Sporting  and  athletic  requisites  

36 

10% 

2 

XXI.  Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments — 

89 



3 

44 

10% 

XXII.  Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Druggists'  Wares — 

27 

10% 

Carbide  of  calcium  

5,849 

499 

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  etc  

284 

10% 

Toilet  preparations  

19 

121% 

20 
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XXIII.  Miscellaneous — 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives — 

Cartridges,  n.o.e  

Firearms  

Asbestos,  sheets,  slates  and  tiles  

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Combs,  hair  and  toilet  

Instruments,  musical — 

Organs  and  harmoniums  

Pianos  

Pianolas,  phonographs,  etc  

Packing,  engine  

Furniture,  knife  and  plate  powder  

Soap,  n.o.e  

Soap  powder  

Motor  b'cycles  and  tricycles — 

Materials  for  and  parts  of  

Rubber  tires,  covers  and  tubes  

Motor  vehicles — 

Bodies  for  

Chassis  for  

Motor  cars  (last  quarter)  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  

Rubber  tires  for  

Vehicles — 

Materials  for  and  parts  of  

Manufactured  

Unmanufactured  

Total  

Imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  191 G  

Imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1915  

Increase  1915-16  over  1914-15  


■Concluded. 
Value. 

3 
90 
197 

383 
105 

910 

228 
56 
76 
4 

389 
136 

34 
912 

33,299 
83,718 


Canadian 
Preference. 

10% 
10% 

12|% 
10% 

10% 
10% 
10% 

10% 
121% 


10% 


10% 
10% 


26,015  Duty  now  ad  val. 
with  10%  prefer- 
ence to  Canada. 
4,306  — 
18,049  — 

736  — 
67  — 

582  — 


£714,891 


£714,891  — $3,574,455 
585,874  —  2,929,370 


£129,017—  $645,085 


PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

The  following:  comparative  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  principal  increases 
and  decreases  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1916,  as  against  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915 : — 

increases  1915-16  over  1914-15. 


Sausage  casings  and  skins   £  400 

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved   900 

fresh   3,500 

Flour,  wheaten   27,000 

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved   800 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   2,000 

Apparel,  etc   800 

Goloshes,  slippers,  etc   800 

Corsets   2,500 

Haberdashery   1,100 

Hosiery   470 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod   22,000 

Fencing  staples   600 

Iron  and  steel — 

Pipes  and  fittings   76,000 

Nails   10,000 

Wire,  iron,  n.o.e   2,800 

Zinc — plain,  sheet   600 

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated   1,700 

Machinery,  agricultural   3,000 

Leather   15,000 

Doors  and  sashes   2,000 

Plaster  of  Paris   600 
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increases  1915-16  over  1914-15. — Continued. 


Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for.  . 

Paperhangings  

Wrapping  paper  

Stationery,  unenumerated  

Carbide  of  calcium  

Motor  cars  and  vehicles  

Rubber  tires  for  motor  cars,  etc 


£ 


1,300 
900 
8,000 
600 
1,700 
44,000 
17,000 


DECREASES. 


Wheat  

Gum  boots  

Piece-goods  

Paints,  etc.,  mixed  ready  for  use 
Hardware,  hollow-ware,  etc.  .  .  . 

Lamps,  lanterns,  etc  

Tinware  

Wire  fencing,  barbed  


£94,000 


400 
400 
400 
1,200 
900 
1,600 
3,000 


plain 


10,000 


Machinery,  materials  for  and  parts  of 

Laths  

Woodenware  

Glass  jars,  plain  

Printing  paper  

Clocks  

Organs,  harmoniums  

Motor  cars,  materials  for  and  parts  of 


900 
800 
600 
1,600 
2,000 
500 
600 
2,000 


The  large  decreases  noted  above  are  occasioned  by  inability  to  secure  quotations, 
and  are  not  attributable  to  diminishing  trade. 


There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  supplies  in  the  cycle  trade,  and  some  parts  are 
unobtainable.  Altogether  the  situation  is  serious  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  and 
nail  dealers  are  out  of  stocks.  Those  engaged  in  the  trade  point  out  that  rims  which 
"dd  be  previously  purchased  at  3s.  to  3s.  7d.  a  pair  now  cost  5s.  and  are  difficult  to 
secure  at  that  price.  Pedals  which  were  heretofore  sold  at  Is.  6d.  a  pair,  now  cost 
3s.  6d.  Chains  have  increased  in  price  from  2s.  to  4s.  9d.  and  5s.  each.  These  are 
wholesale  prices.  Cycle  spokes  cannot  be  secured  at  all.  Spokes  and  reflectors  arriv- 
ing recently  were  sold  out  in  a  few  hours.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  absolute 
scarcity  of  tires,  but  the  price  has  increased  10  per  cent.  This  is  owing  to  the 
increased  freight  rates.  Brakes  are  very  difficult  to  get;  pumps  and  mud-guards  are 
off  the  market;  lamps  and  bells  are  up  20  per  cent. 

If  makers  of  these  materials  will  communicate  with  this  office  and  quote  a  c.i.f. 
price  New  Zealand  ports,  they  will  at  once  be  placed  in  touch  with  importing  houses. 
These  goods  in  the  past  have  come  from  Great  Britain,  where  now  they  cannot  be 
obtained.    There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  do  a  good  business. 


The  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  New  Zealand  on  January  31  last  was  19,800, 
the  amount  of  the  pensions  totalling  £465,000.  The  number  of  widows'  pensions  was 
1,920 ;  the  total  amount  paid  being  £37,500 ;  and  the  number  of  military  pensions  was 
1,333,  aggregating  £48,000.  During  the  nine  months  ended  December  31,  1915,  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  respect  of  pensions  was  £441,636. 


It  is  desirable  that  this  office  should  know  whenever  any  agent  has  been  appointed 
in  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  particularly  important  to  know  whether  the  agent  appointed 
is  also  the  sole  agent  for  a  firm  in  the  same  line  of  business.  To  create  agencies  in 
New  Zealand  without  knowing  whether  the  agent  appointed  represents  other  firms  in 


SHORT  SUPPLIES  IN  CYCLE  TRADE. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 
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the  same  line  of  business  seems  a  shortsighted  policy.  An  agent  cannot  represent 
several  firms  doing  the  same  business.  He  must  necessarily  neglect  the  one  and  favour 
the  other.  It  means  also  that  the  firm  for  whom  no  business  is  done,  being  tied  up, 
cannot  engage  another  agent  until  the  original  contract  has  expired.  This  leads  to 
bad  feeling  and  loss  of  business.  The  average  business  man  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this. 

Then  again,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  when  a  New  Zealand  house 
desires  to  act  for  a  Canadian  house,  unless  this  office  is  informed  as  to  whether  an 
agent  has  already  been  appointed,  useful  information  cannot  be  given. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  Invercargill  Corporation  invites  tenders  for  water  tube  boilers  and  piping, 
also  for  steam  turbo  alternator  condensing  plant  and  switch  gear.  Tenders  must  be 
in  by  September  28,  1916.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  upon  application  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Ottawa. 
(Eefer  File  No.  A-1746.) 

SHIPMENTS  BY  "  NIAGARA." 

The  following  are  the  principal  shipments  by  the  Niagara,  sailing  April  17: — 

1,118  sacks  hides. 
90  casks  casings. 
65  casks  pelts. 

6  casks  calfskins. 
70  bdles.  sheepskins. 
453  bales  wool. 
541  bales  hemp. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  importa- 
tions are  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Soft  Goods — 

Apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpet  and  oilcloth  

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

Millinery  

Canvas  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Linen  piece-goods  

Silk  piece-goods  

Woollen  piece-goods  

Hardware — ■ 

Cement  

Hardware  

Iron — ■ 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  

Corrugated  sheet  

Fencing  wire  

Barbed  wire  

Pig   and  scrap  

Pipes   and  fittings  

Lead  

Machinery — 

Dairy  

Agricultural  

Electric  

Engines,    gas,  etc  

Mining  

Sewing  *  ] 

Nails  


Jan. -Feb.  19 16. 

Jan. -Feb.  1915 

£  192,305 

£  164,347 

48,720 

43,276 

33,87'0 

2!4,T0« 

37,756 

2,8,7410' 

15,4  20 

16,087 

47,400 

27,843 

19,494 

20,415 

13,311 

17,28-5 

191,589 

150,429 

6,458 

5,563 

37,286 

25,303 

105,767 

59,734 

159 

1,112 

56,340 

40,1>&6 

35,960 

23,784 

66,333 

.37,467 

24,227 

14,743 

7,634 

4,516 

6,152 

8,459 

65,429 

39,915  0 

3,848 

3,01 

9,487 

6,010 

21,103 

15,'53'9 

79,580 

37,156 

9,714 

16,3108 

$,614 

4,398 

6,478 

2^37 

13,706 

10,631 
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imports  into  new  Zealand. — Continued. 


Machinery — Con. 

Tn  n  -TTph     1  01  fi 

tj  evil.    J?  CU.  J.U. 

Railway  and  tramway  plant  

.    .                £  20,169 

£  39,016 

  27,193 

18,743 

Tools  

  17,412 

16,055 

Foodstuffs — 

18,815 

  17,612 

22v8  68 

Fruit — 

  24,097  ■ 

27,22)2 

  18,368' 

19,721 

Flour  

  10,671 

34,859 

.  .    .  .  17,698 

81,569 

  1,718 

1,963 

  3,099 

2i,492 

  1,230 

1,650 

  1,888 

1,381 

  15,015 

8,014 

10,9>33 

94,949 

Beverages — ■ 

7,447 

53,627 

16,773 

10,563 

8,161 

  6i2,344 

61,116 

Mi  sc  ellan  e  ou  s — 

  22,931 

8,689 

34,371 

6,060 

2,496 

54^203' 

  14,584 

13,045 

167,2i00 

15,430 

22,409 

  6,85*6 

6,532 

1,095 

6,550 

14,764 

11,233 

219,436 

Matches  and  vestas  

.    .  .    .'.  '5,674 

3,413 

  130,628 

87,6139 

Oils — ■ 

61,835 

  26,024 

36,932 

  9,48'7 

7,588 

7,267 

Turpentine  

  4,250 

3,165 

Other  

10,268 

Paints,  colours  and  varnish  

.  .    .  .  3'0,484 

26,1^54 

47,423 

17,396 

.  .   ...   ..  13,123 

9,649 

  32,2138 

38,422 

16,144 

  48,447 

45,402 

  50,201 

30,267 

  3,995 

3,820 

  21,950 

44,101 

  412,2i0'0 

5,308 

  £  4,079,527 

£  3,109,462 
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COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATE  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  January  and  February,  1916  and  1915 : — 


1916.  1915.  Increase. 

Softgoods   £       749,380      £     583,730  28% 

Hardware   474,535  340,701  39% 

Foodstuffs   203,5 1&  3  2  6,4  3  &  *3>8% 

Beverages   173,3.24  157,687  10% 

'Miscellaneous   989,777          '  890,698  11% 

Other  goods   1,076,793  804,902  34% 

Specie   412, 2W  '5,308  — 


Total  £    4,079,527      £  3,109,462  31% 


*Decrease. 

The  above  table  gives  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1916,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1915.  The  table  demonstrates  that  the  increase  in 
imports  for  the  months  first  named  amounts  to  31  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  exports  largely  exceed  the  imports.  From  this  table  can  be  gained  information  as 
ro  the  class  of  goods  imported  into  New  Zealand. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  April  17,  1916. 

WOOD-PULP. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  wood-pulp,  both  chemically  prepared  and 
mechanical,  from  paper-makers,  who  now  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  their  supplies 
from  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  in  the  past  have  been  their  main  sources  of  supply. 
During  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1916,  44  tons  of  chemical  pulp  only  were 
imported  from  Russia  as  against  3,750  in  1915  and  6,532  in  1914;  19,854  tons  of 
chemical  pulp  and  3,185  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  from  Sweden  as  against  27,125  chemi- 
cal and  12,350  mechanical  in  1915,  and  28,734  chemical  and  8,159  mechanical  in  1914. 
Supplies  from  Norway  show  increases.  During  the  same  period,  22,520  tons  of 
chemical  pulp  and  94,793  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  were  brought  in  m  1916,  as  against 
17,280  chemical  and  56,330  mechanical  in  1915,  and  12,549  chemical  and  87,849 
mechanical  in  1914.  The  demand  is,  mainly,  for  soda  and  hard,  strong  sulphite  pulp. 
One  firm  writes :  "  It  is  the  general  experience  of  British  paper-makers  that  Cana- 
dian sulphite  pulp  is  '  soft '  and  the  usual  brands  would  therefore  not  be  '  hard ' 
enough  for  our  requirements."  Another  firm  says :  "  We  believe  that  the  present 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canada  to  supply  this  country  with  this  material, 
and  if  they  once  get  firmly  fixed,  we  do  not  think  they  would  be  easily  moved." 

Wood-pulp  is  on  the  list  of  restricted  imports,  but  importers  will  probably  find 
little  difficulty  in  securing  licenses  to  bring  in  quantities  up  to  66|  per  cent  of  their 
normal  requirements. 

STRAWBOARD. 

Box  manufacturers  have  shown  much  interest  in  the  possibility  of  securing  straw- 
board,  leatherboard,  etc.,  from  Canada,  as  they  are  finding  difficulty  in  securing  the 
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usual  supplies  from  Holland.  Strawboard,  like  wood-pulp,  is  on  the  list  of  commo- 
dities the  importation  of  which  has  been  restricted  to  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  importer.  Samples  of  imitation  leatherboard,  double-lined 
craftboards,  lined  and  unlined  strawboards,  etc.,  with  weight  and  size  specifications, 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  where  they  may  be 
inspected.    (Eefer  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  492  and  591.) 

CANADIAN  EGGS. 

A  Newcastle  produce  importer  writes: — 

"  As  regards  Canadian  produce,  the  only  thing  we  are  interested  in  from 
Canada  are  eggs,  and  in  the  winter  we  suppose  there  will  be  a  large  supply  of  cold 
stored  Canadian  eggs  shipped  to  this  country.  We  have  not  up  to  the  present 
imported  direct  for  several  reasons,  but  we  have  handled  a  fair  quantity  of  Cana- 
dian eggs  which  we  bought  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Our  principal  objection  to 
buying  eggs  in  Canada  is  that  the  Canadian  shippers  insist  upon  payment  against 
the  bill  of  lading  when  the  eggs  are  shipped,  and  one  has  therefore  to  rely  upon 
them  to  ship  the  right  quality,  and  this,  we  are  afraid  from  what  we  have  heard, 
has  in  many  cases  proved  very  unsatisfactory  business  for  the  importers  on  this 
side,  as  the  eggs  have  turned  out  badly,  either  through  careless  or  bad  cold  storage, 
and  there  has  been  no  redress  against  the  Canadian  shippers.  If,  however,  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  either  of  only  paying  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
amount  when  the  eggs  are  shipped  and  the  balance  after  they  have  been  accepted 
on  this  side,  or  if  they  could  be  sold  at  the  port  of  discharge  in  England  we  think 
it  would  help  the  Canadian  shippers  to  extend  their  connection  very  greatly  in  this 
country.  As  regards  the  packing  of  eggs,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  that.  We 
find  the  eggs  carry  and  come  forward  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  very  little 
breakage. 

"  If  you  have  any  news  from  Canada  as  regards  the  production,  prices  and  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  a  line  from  you  any 
time,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  we  in  this  country  must  look  to  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  for  our  principal  supply  of  eggs  in  the  coming  winter,  the  Rus- 
sian supply  being  cut  off,  and,  as  regards  the  supply  from  Denmark,  we  are  afraid 
there  will  be  very  few  eggs  pickled  over  there  this  year,  as  they  are  able  to  sell  them 
at  the  present  with  an  excellent  profit,  so  that  they  do  not  need  to  run  any  risks  by 
putting  eggs  down." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary stocks  of  eggs  for  home  use,  the  Danish  Government  have  put  in  force  regu- 
lations by  which  eggs  can  henceforth  only  be  exported  through  certain  organiza- 
tions, who  in  their  turn  must  obtain  authorization  direct  from  the  Government. 
During  the  three  months  ended  March  31,  1916,  only  48  great  hundreds  of  eggs 
were  imported  from  Russia,  as  against  615,907  in  1915,  and  738,009  in  1914;  from 
Denmark,  221,827,  as  against  542,907  in  1915,  and  760,750  in  1914;  from  the  United 
States,  400,236  as  against  1181,925  in  1915,  and  none  in  1914;  from  Egypt  ,1,143,091 
as  against  834,310  in  1915,  and  896,857  in  1914;  and  from  Canada,  289,751  as  against 
70,529  in  1915,  and  none  in  1914. 

LEEDS    LEATHER  FAIR. 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  of  recent  date,  says: — 

"  The  quarterly  Leeds  Leather  Eair,  which  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
yesterday,  was  an  event  of  considerable  importance,  although  there  was  less  than  an 
average  attendance.  The  market  generally  is  excited  over  the  immensity  of  the 
business  pending  on  military  account,  and  there  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  no  pros- 
pect of  finality.  It  is  known  in  well-informed  circles  that  besides  commitments  for 
nine  million  pairs  of  boots  for  the  Russian  army,  provision  has  to  be  contemplated 
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for  some  very  large  orders  for  British  soldiers,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  also  for  Italy, 
Serbia  and  Belgium.  For  the  Kussian  contracts  alone  all  available  supplies  for 
months  forward  of  11  to  17  pound  bends  are  to  be  taken  over.  Quotations  are  also 
being  rigidly  watched,  and  even  leather  factors  have  to  forfeit  some  of  their  cus- 
tomary commission,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  boots  may  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

LEEDS  SHOE  AND  LEATHER  TRADE. 

The  shoe  and  leather  trades  continue  to  be  deeply  involved  by  the  incidence  of 
the  war,  which,  in  combination  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  for  footwear,  has  kept  all  the  branches  of  the  industry  in  a  par- 
ticularly active  state.  The  present  rate  of  consumption  is  without  a  parallel,  and, 
in  view  of  the  immediate  necessities  on  both  military  and  civilian  account,  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  labour  is  causing  great  anxiety.  Should  the  military  authorities 
carry  out  their  intention  to  further  limit  the  certified  workers  in  the  boot  and  leather 
trades,  the  requirements  of  the  public,  but  particularly  the  Army,  cannot  be  met 
except  by  purchasing  in  foreign  markets.  The  imports  of  American  and  Swiss 
goods  have  already  increased  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  English 
manufacturers  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  market,  and  until  much  of  the  labour 
is  restored  to  the  tan  yard  and  the  boot  factory,  the  position  cannot  change. 

All  the  centres  engaged  in  civilian  boot  manufacture  continue  to  work  under 
great  pressure,  and  many  millions  of  pairs  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  are  on  order, 
the  demand  for  ladies'  and  young  children's  goods  being  particularly  heavy.  The 
English  Army  Clothing  Department  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  produce  eight 
or  nine  millions  of  pairs  of  boots  for  Russia,  and  these  have  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  is  reported  that  all  the  firms  in  the  country  which  have  made 
military  footwear  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  are  to  be  requested  to  execute 
a  portion  of  the  order,  and  that  in  consequence  civilian  requirements  are  to  be  put  on 
one  side.  Three  million  pairs  of  Cossack  or  "  knee  "  boots  are  included  in  the  arrange- 
ment. These  will  probably  be  made  in  the  Midland  centres  and  in  London.  Of  the 
remaining  five  or  six  millions,  which  are  of  the  ankle  type,  large  quantities  will  be 
manufactured  in  Leeds  and  district.  It  is  understood  that  the  first  three  million  pairs 
are  to  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  June. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

Textile  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire  are  much  concerned  over  the  recent  drastic 
action  of  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts  in  taking  measures,  under  the  provisions  of 
a  recent  Order  in  Council,  to  commandeer  supplies  of  yarns  required  by  manufacturers 
of  hosiery  for  military  purposes  and  to  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Order 
in  Council  provides  that  the  authorities  may  by  order,  require  the  occupier  of  any 
factory  in  which  arms,  ammunition,  food,  forage,  equipment  or  stores  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  manufactured  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  output 
of  the  factory  or  workshop  as  may  be  specified,  the  price  to  be  determined  in  default 
of  agreement  by  the  arbitration  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court.  In  determining  such 
price,  regard  need  not  be  had  to  the  market  price,  but  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
output  so  requisitioned,  to  the  rate  of  profit  usually  earned  in  respect  of  the  output 
of  such  factory  before  the  war  and  to  any  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is-  feared 
by  the  trade  that  the  requisitioning  of  the  hosiery  yarns  is  only  the  first  steps  in  a  far- 
reaching  policy  designed  to  reduce  war  profits  to  a  minimum,  and  that  spinners  of 
khaki  yarn  will  next  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  order.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Army  authorities  have  provisionally  fixed  the  price  of  the  commandeered 
yarns  at  3s.  3d.  per  pound,  although  the  market  price  is  3s.  7^d.  to  3s.  8d. 

BRITISH-GROWN  TIMBER. 

A  project  is  underway  for  the  utilization  of  home-grown  timber  during  the  present 
emergency.  Arrangements  have  been  completed,  or  negotiations  opened,  for  the 
acquisition  of  supplies  in  widely  separated  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  con- 
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tracts  being  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  sellers  and  the  Home-Grown  Timber 
Committee,  although  the  committee  have  now  been  given  compulsory  powers  to  pur- 
chase. For  the  present  the  business  relates  mainly  to  the  common  softwoods  of 
commerce — pine,  fir,  larch,  and  spruce — which  are  mostly  wanted  by  the  Government. 
The  work  of  the  committee  is  important  because  of  its  intimate  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tonnage.  It  has  been  estimated  that  on  an  average  between  7,000,000  and 
8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  are  imported  every  week.  If  even  a  quarter  of  this 
quantity  could  be  obtained  from  home  sources  the  saving  in  toimage  would  be  appre- 
ciable. Already  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  in  felling,  hauling,  and  converting 
home-grown  timber.  In  view  of  a  probable  dearth  of  skilled  native  workers,  Canada 
is  being  drawn  upon  for  expert  labour.  A  battalion  of  Canadian  lumbermen  is  being 
raised  as  a  military  unit  for  employment  under  the  committee.  The  first  contingent 
has  arrived  and  are  already  at  work  and  others  will  arrive  shortly. 

FROZEN  FISH. 

The  Cold  Storage  and  Produce  Review  says  in  a  recent  number:  "Inquiry  has 
been  fairly  sustained  for  frozen  salmon  at  Billingsgate,  values  ranging  from  8d.  to 
is.  per  pound,  but  with  increased  handlings  of  halibut  from  home  waters,  demand  for 
the  frozen  variety  has  fallen  off  materially,  fishmongers  taking  only  two  or  three  fish 
where  they  formerly  purchased  a  case.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  two 
consignments  of  Canadian  frozen  halibut  have  been  marketed  at  Aberdeen.  The  first 
lot  realized  £10  at  auction,  averaging  lOd.  per  pound,  and  the  second  about  £30.  Most 
of  the  latter  were  of  the  "  chicken  "  size,  which  accounts  for  the  rather  wide  range  of 
irom  3|d.  to  8£d.  per  pound." 


FURNITURE  IN  DEMAND  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  illustration  represents  a  table  in  large  demand  in  South  Africa, 
writes  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town.  The  special  feature  of  this 
table  is  the  loose  leg  which  should  bolt  on.  The  wood  used  should  be  white.  Any 
turning  or  square  legs  will  be  accepted. 


The  tops  are  tongued  and  grooved.  This  style  of  table  is  sold  in  two  sizes,  with 
drawer,  3  feet  by  2  feet  and  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches.  This  latter  size  costs  f.o.b.  port 
of  shipment  $1.70.    The  same  table  without  drawer  is  sold  in  four  sizes  as  follows : — 

4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches. 

5  feet  by  2  feet  8'  inches. 

6  feet  by  3  feet. 

6  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches. 
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Catalogues  and  price-lists  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  will  be  submitted  to  the  firm  making 
direct  demand,  and  if  particulars  of  agency  are  supplied,  the  line  will  be  placed  to 
advantage  so  that  orders  should  follow  immediately. 

Furniture  of  any  kind,  which  can  be  shipped  in  the  knockdown  state,  can  be  sold  in 
large  quantities.  If  illustrations,  price-lists  and  other  particulars  are  forwarded  the 
same  will  be  submitted  to  the  trade  or  handed  over  to  some  agent  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. 


MARKET  FOR  HARDWARE  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Philippe  Eoy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  in  France,  has  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  manager  of  an  old-established  commission  house  in  Paris : — 

I  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  producers  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  supply  the  follow- 
ing articles : — 

Anvils. — From  50  to  100  tons  at  the  start,  provided  naturally  that  prices  be  favour- 
able to  meet  competition  on  the  home  market,  and  also  that  amongst  its  solid  base 
models  the  manufacturer  interested  should  turn  out  models  which  can  be  disposed  of 
to  the  French  consumers. 

Vices. — Straight  and  principally  of  the  revolving  model.  Should  one  of  your 
manufacturers  make  a  model  similar  to  the  French,  I  will  probably  be  able  to  place 
several  thousands,  but  for  quick  delivery. 

Edge-tools. — The  styles  which  I  can  place  in  this  branch  are  somewhat  numerous 
and  it  is  only  after  seeing  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  factories  that  I  will  be  able 
to  determine  those  of  the  models  shown  which  can  be  handled  for  the  French  market. 
The  same  remark  applies  to: 

Hammers,  of  which  a  somewhat  large  tonnage  could  also  be  sold. 

Wire. — Annealed,  bright  and  galvanized.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  this  article  could 
be  sold  at  present  to  my  clients. 

Wire  for  springs. — Soft  drawn.  In  diameter  from  one-tenth  of  one  millimeter  to 
ten  millimetres,  increasing  by  one-tenth  from  size  to  size.  I  have  good  prospects  for 
placing  several  hundreds  of  tons,  provided  prices  are  not  prohibitive  and  prompt 
delivery  is  assured.    Several  hundred  tons  more  would  likely  be  ordered. 

Spikes  and  screws. — For  these  also  I  have  good  prospects  to  place  immediately 
several  hundred  tons.    They  should  be  in  metric  sizes  or  at  any  rate  in  universal  sizes. 

Screws. — Machine-made,  black,  six  uniform  faces,  without  boring,  intended  to  be 
bored  in  France,  for  rivets  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  millimetres.  Offer 
to  be  for  5,000  tons. 

Wood  screws. — Iron  and  copper,  principally  square  head. 

Rivets. — In  diameters  of  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20  millimetres.  Quotations 
for  about  100  tons,  specifying  the  date  of  delivery. 

Rough-drawn  tubes. — I  am  in  a  position  to  dispose  immediately  of  very  important 
quantities,  thousands  of  tons,  for  quick  delivery. 

Wire  nails. — I  have  firm  offers  up  to  500  tons  in  hand. 

Boot  nails. — Iron,  round  head,  intended  for  nailing  soles.  One  hundred  tons  for 
immediate  delivery. 
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Nails  for  upholstery,  cut  from  blue  drawn  steel  sheet,  the  head  then .  obtained  by 
hammering  hot.    Fifty  to  one  hundred  tons, could  be  placed. 

Steel  sheet. — In  various  sizes  and  all  thicknesses  of  current  use  in  manufacture. 

Steel,  fash. — I  have  a  firm  offer  for  five  tons  of  a  quality  holding  18  per  cent  of 
tungsten  and  20  per  cent,  if  possible.  This  order  of  five  tons  would  have  to  be 
delivered  in  lots  so  as  to  receive  the  first  one  very  quickly.  Other  orders  could  be 
secured  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  would  undertake  quick 
delivery. 

Horseshoe  Nails  of  the  model  called  in  France  "long  neck"  and  assorted  sizes: 
4,  5,  6  and  7.  The  total  of  the  offers  which  I  would  have  to  fill  immediately  amounts 
to  about  150  tons. 

Wrenches. — Called  in  England  "  Clyburn."  I  have  a  firm  offer  for  10,000 
assorted  thus : — 

Total  length   185        270        315        405        505  millimetres. 

Jaws  fastening  up  to   ...  .  28         35         42         48  57 

Mattocks. — Of  the  current  model,  but  on  one  side,  cutting  edge  on  the  other, 
100  tons. 

Lathes. — I  will  be  able  to  sell  some  particularly  in  small  sizes. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  period  of  war  credit  is  out  of  the  question;  however, 
the  conditions  imposed  by  my  clients  as  regards  their  guarantee  to  be  well  served 
will  have  to  be  considered.  I  can  draw  to  your  country  important  orders  but 
naturally  I  would  have  to  find  a  liberal  disposition  in  taking  care  of  my  trade. 

A  very  important  element  in  the  success  of  these  transactions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rapidity  of  delivery.  Scrupulous  attention  to  delivery  on  time  is  absolutely 
essential.    Correspondence  in  French  or  English.    Refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  569. 


CONDENSED  MILK  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  milk  condensed  to  a  powder  and  the  ordinary 
condensed  milk  are  made  in  Canada,  it  may  be  noted,  writes  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson, 
Trade  Commissioner,  St.  John's,  that  there  is  no  demand  in  Newfoundland  for  milk 
in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed  form.  There 
is,  however,  an  increased  demand  for  the  Canadian  article  in  this  form  and  if  it 
could  be  supplied  Canadian  manufacturers  would  practically  control  the  local  market. 
The  total  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  $14,627,  the  chief  competing  countries 
being:  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States;  Canada  leading  with 
$4,444,  while  imports  from  Germany,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  countries  no 
longer  factors  in  this  market,  totalled  $2,823. 


CANADIAN  LAWN  MOWERS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Referring  to  the  report  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  639  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia,  regarding  Australian  imports  of  American  lawn 
mowers,  a  company  in  Guelph,  Ontario,  manufacturing  lawn  mowers  state  that 
they  are  large  shippers  of  lawn  mowers  but  they  go  through  the  port  of  New  York 
and  are  recorded  as  United  States  exports.  The  present  type  of  high  grade  lawn 
mower  was  first  invented  in  Canada  and  manufactured  in  Guelph.  The  American 
manufacturers  have  simply  copied  the  Canadian  lawn  mower. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  12,  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   103/.  107/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   103/.  106/. 

London   106/ .  108/ . 

Glasgow  ,    104/-  106/. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol       97/ .  100/ .  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    96/.  100/.  „ 

London                                                                   ...  96/.  100/. 

Glasgow   98/.  100/. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   90/.  94/.  „ 

London  ,   -  -  n 

Glasgow    -  -  ti 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol                           .   100/.  96/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     95/.  99/. 

London   96  .  100/. 

(Glasgow  

Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  April  15,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  ...........    . .   

Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  ii   H 

Pork  .,  ii   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (inchiding  refrigerated  and  frozen)   H 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   » 

Beef   it 

Hams    it 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter     ii 

Margarine     » 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   M 

ii  cream      

ii    condensed   . . .  .  M 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   „ 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   .....  Value  £ 

Game       » 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   M 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  , 

Wheatnieal  and  flour                                                                     .  M 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas     ,i 

Beans   M 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears   H 

Hay    Ton. 

Hops   Cwt. 


1915. 

1916. 

35 

19 

165,011 
87  856 
1,'OU 

124,570 
13,500 

12,853 

9,641 

153,156 
1.690 
34,369 
1,023 

167,475 
1,450 
28,576 
1,826 

■  2,549 
97,789 

386 
34,910 

71,680 

on  f>7  i 

73,451 

27,265 

AO  QAQ 

26,686 

118 
28,626 
173 
124,310 
4,694 
40 

18,860 
17 
32,864 
45,509 
1,488 

4,953 
76,362 

5.550 
35,670 

1,777,700 
195,700 
70,200 
639,100 
24,380 
16,570 
315,600 

2,409,300 
205,400 
198,900 
12,200 
9,970 
060 
392,100 

78,363 
291 

36,952 
298 

1,955 

6,379 
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PROPOSED  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

With  reference  to  the  British  Industries  Fair,  an  article  about  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  624,  the  Colonial  Office  has  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  this  fair  is  not  being  held  under  the  auspices  of'  the  British  Government 
and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  purely  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  estimated  that  the  buildings  would  cost  about  a  million  dollars  and  no 
beginning  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  erection  nor  has  any  application  been 
made  to  the  Treasury  New  Issues  Committee  for  permission  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  under  the  Companies  Act. 


COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

An  occasional  correspondent  to  the  Department  has  forwarded  the  following 
short  review  of  the  commercial  and  financial  situation  in  Japan.  Prospects  for 
Canadian  export  trade  are  outlined  and  emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  manu- 
facturers taking  advantage  of  present  opportunities: — 

JAPANESE  FINANCE  AND  WAR  ORDERS. 

Financially  Japan  continues  to  prosper  greatly  from  the  war,  and  especially 
from  war  orders.  She  has  already  filled,  or  is  filling,  orders  worth  more  than 
yen  200,000,000  (one  yen  =  49-8  cents  in  Canadian  currency),  and  orders  still  come. 
Japan  has  laboured  under  the  lack  of  capacity  to  undertake  all  the  orders  Russia 
might  have  placed  with  her;  but  her  factories  and  munition  works  are  undergoing 
extensions  and  her  capacity  for  output  is  fast  improving.  Most  of  the  orders  have 
been  for  army  cloth,  chiefly  khaki,  boots,  arms  and  ammunition,  fuses,  copper  and 
almost  everything  used  in  war.  She  has  sent  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  to  Britain 
and  France  as  well,  especially  canned  goods,  beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  flour.  Most 
of  the  munition  orders  are  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  the  parts  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  fill  are  sublet  to  private  factories;  while  big  orders  for  cloth  and  boots 
are  undertaken  by  what  is  called  the  Taihei  Gumi,  a  firm  composed  of  the  three  great 
business  houses  of  Mitsui,  Okura  and  Takata.  The  specie  reserve  of  the  nation  has 
now  increased  to  over  yen  500,000,000,  about  yen  350,000,000  of  which  it  is  said  belongs 
to  the  Government.  The  larger  part  is  kept  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  recently 
about  yen  40,000,000  have  been  transferred  to  New  York.  There  are  also  some  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  in  France.  The  two  millions  which  Japan  had  in  Berlin  before  the 
war  is  threatened  confiscation  on  the  ground  that  Japan  confiscated  the  specie  found 
in  the  German  Bank  at  Tsingtau.  Interest  on  deposits  in  the  Japanese  banks  has 
dropped  from  6  per  cent  per  annum  to  4  per  cent  and  money  is  very  easy.  The  rate 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan  has  also  gone  down,  which  is  taken  as  significant.  A  domestic 
loan  of  yen  30,000,000  was  floated  three  months  ago  at  5  per  cent  for  94-50,  and  a 
second  one  is  now  being  placed  on  about  same  terms.  A  Russian  loan  of  yen  50,000,000 
was  also  recently  placed  in  Japan. 

FAVOURABLE  TRADE  BALANCE. 

Trade  during  the  last  few  months  has  witnessed  marvellous  expansion,  especially 
in  exports,  which  in  the  last  year  have  exceeded  imports  by  some  yen  170,000,000,  a 
tendency  that  the  authorities  have  been  striving  in  vain  for  years  to  bring  about. 
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This  year's  excess  of  exports  is  expected  to  reach  yen  200,000,000.  Whether  this 
favourable  balance  of  trade  will  continue  after  the  war  is  another  question,  The 
reversion  is  due  altogether  to  the  war.  The  biggest  extensions  are  to  Australia,  India 
and  Russia,  especially  in  the  way  of  capturing  the  markets  formerly  held  by  Germany. 
In  imports  there  has  been  an  immense  shortage  in  iron  and  wool,  which  has  greatly 
inconvenienced  those  firms  filling  war  orders.  The  British  ban  on  luxuries  has  hit 
the  Japanese  traders  and  manufacturers  hard,  involving  exports  to  the  value  of  some 
yen  12,000,000  and  the  work  of  about  50,000  hands. 

SHIPPING  SITUATION. 

The  largest  profits  are  reaped  by  the  shipping  companies.  The  lack  of  freight 
space  is  a  serious  embarrassment  to  trade,  and  freights  have  already  gone  high,  but 
the  return  of  Canadian  Pacific  boats  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  is  doing  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  situation.  However,  the  war  has  brought  Japanese  merchant 
marine  up  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  place  in  the  world's  shipping.  All  Japanese  yards 
have  orders  for  ships  to  occupy  them  fully  for  the  next  twelve  months,  covering  more 
than  200,000  tons,  though  the  shortage  in  construction  materials  is  delaying  them. 
They  are  trying  to  get  steel  plate  from  America,  as  the  exportation  of  it  is  prohibited 
from  England,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  do  so. 

PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADA. 

The  place  Canada  will  take  in  Japanese  trade  is  an  important  question,  and  one 
that  would  require  a  special  study  in  itself.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
opportunities  are  good,  if  Canadian  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  only  become 
as  active  and  aggressive  as  British  and  American  merchants,  or  even  as  Australians, 
many  of  whose  agents  are  now  visiting  Japan  buying  or  taking  orders  or  looking 
over  the  field.  The  British,  American  and  German  agents  or  middlemen  have  been 
so  long  monopolizing  the  entire  business  of  exportation  that  they  are  jealous  of  Cana- 
dians and  Australians  entering  the  trade.  They  want  Canadians  to  use  them  as 
agents,  but  in  doing  so  Canadians  usually  find  that  they  naturally  push  their  own 
goods  first.  New  South  Wales  has  kept  a  special  commissioner  of  trade  here  for 
some  years,  and  he  is  credited  with  having  done  much  to  promote  business  with 
Australia.  Now  that  the  Japanese  importers  and  exporters  have  broken  into  the  ring 
and  are  taking  a  great  part  of  the  trade  formerly  done  by  the  foreign  middlemen, 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  join  in  without  arousing  the  ire  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  keep  out  competition.  At  a  time  when  German  and  Austrian 
trade  is  completely  cut  off  and  trade  with  Britain  in  staple  commodities  is  restricted 
on  account  of  the  war,  Canada  should  seize  the  advantage. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

The  scarcity  of  paper  has  obliged  many  periodicals  to  suspend  publication  and 
many  others  to  increase  their  cost  more  than  20  per  cent.  Supplies  for  the  trade 
usually  came  from  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium  and  England,  all  of  which  are  now 
suspended,  and  the  country  has  been  living  on  the  stock  on  hand.  The  Japanese  paper 
mills  are  able  to  meet  the  demand  but  partially.  There  should  be  an  increasing  trade, 
too,  in  bacon,  ham,  wheat  and  leather,  which  Canada  can  well  supply.  The  flour  trade 
has  greatly  declined  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  in  having  their  own  mills  and 
importing  the  wheat;  but  all  the  higher  classes  and  foreigners  still  demand  imported 
flour,  most  of  which  comes  from  California.  There  should  be  an  immense  demand  in 
Japan  for  cheap  homespun,  as  so  many  of  the  officials  and  merchants  now  wear  foreign 
clothes,  the  material  for  which  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  most  part  German  shoddy, 
the  better  cloths  coming  from  England.  And  Japan  can  pay  Canada  in  tea,  cottons 
and  silk,  as  well  as  in  porcelain  and  fancy  goods.  But  J apanese  traders  take  so  scant 
an  interest  in  Canada  as  a  possible  field  of  exploitation,  that  the  question  requires  care- 
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ful  and  constant  study,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  advertising  material  translated 
into  Japanese  and  distributed  among  the  native  importers  and  exporters,  as  well  as 
consumers. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  JAPAN. 

With  the  prosperity  created  by  the  war  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  has 
greatly  increased  and  money  is  now  freely  spent.  Luxury  is  beginning  to  be  marked, 
especially  in  the  way  of  more  motor  cars,  new  mansions  after  the  western  manner,  gay 
clothing  and  indulgence  in  expensive  pleasures.  Though  the  tariff  and  the  policy  of 
the  nation  are  both  aimed  at  restricting  imports,  the  wealthier  classes  never  hesitate 
to  buy  what  they  want.  There  is  indeed  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  rich  man 
spends  money  more  freely  than  in  Japan;  and  the  merchant  is  wideawake  to  the 
possibilities  offered.  The  firms  dealing  in  luxuries  seem  to  do  the  best  business,  not 
more,  but  more  profitable  business ;  for  the  rich  man  knows  nothing  of  prices  and  pays 
just  what  is  asked.  In  fact  the  rich  man  of  Japan  does  not  buy  save  through  his  under 
officials,  and  he  sanctions  almost  any  figure  they  submit. 

TRADE  POINTERS. 

The  leading  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  goods  having  a  market  in 
Japan  should  be  persuaded  to  establish  agencies  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  with  Cana- 
dians in  charge,  just  as  English  and  German  firms  have  done.  At  first  one 
agent  could  represent  several  Canadian  firms,  though  it  is  best  if  each  firm  can  afford 
to  have  its  own  agent.  A  practical  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language 
and  people  is  essential  to  success.  But  if  the  agency  keeps  a  supply  of  young  men  in  its 
office  in  Japan,  they  will  be  always  gaining  such  knowledge  and  be  ready  to  take  the 
manager's  place  when  he  retires.  Some  of  the  most  successful  young  men  in  Japan 
have  been  Canadians,  but,  alas,  not  working  for  Canada. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  January 
which  is  just  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Roumania 
and  Sierra  Leone  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also 
given.  -These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

TRADE  OF  ROUMANIA,  1913. 

On  pages  1029  to  103&  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  January  will  be  found  statis- 
tical tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Roumania  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1913.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  during 
the  year  1913  amounted  to  1,260,717,975  lei  (leu  =  19. 3c.)  a  decrease  compared  with 
that  in  1912  of  19,291,368  lei.  The  imports  were  valued  at  590,012,640  lei  and  the 
exports  at  670,705,335  lei,  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  47,892,920  lei  but  an  increase 
in  the  exports  of  28,601,552  lei  when  compared  with  the  figures  recorded  for  the  year 
1912.  The  balance  of  trade,  as  shown  by  imports  and  exports,  has  been  favourable 
to  Roumania  for  some  years,  the  favourable  balance  in  1913  amounting  to  80,692,- 
695  lei. 
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The  imports  into  Kouinania  during  the  year  1913  were  valued  at  590,012,640 
lei  as  compared  with  637,905,560  lei  in  the  previous  year  1912.  Compared  with 
1913  the  imports  from  every  principal  country,  except  Greece,  Turkey  and  the 
United  States,  show  decreases.  The  imports  from  Germany  decreased  from  240,- 
435,129  lei  to  237,819,146  lei;  from  Austria-Hungary  from  138,874,383  lei  to  138,- 
192,076  lei;  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  88,000,450  lei  to  55,737,728  lei;  from 
France  from  39,062,688  lei  to  34,135,788  lei;  from  Italy  from_37,074,780  lei  to  21,- 
886,525  lei;  from  Belgium  from  20,150,349  lei  to  16,492,788  lei  and  from  Eussia 
from  16,535,823  lei  to  12,904,665  lei,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from- 12,873,949  lei  to  31,937,367  lei;  from  Turkey  from  15,114,292  lei  to 
15,677,857  lei  and  from  Greece  from  2,072,775  lei  to  2,742,780  lei. 

The  largest  import  into  Koumania  in  1913  consisted  of  metals  and  minerals 
and  manufactures  of,  of  a  value  of  173,074,548  lei.  Of  this  amount  Austria-Hungary 
supplied  29,781,863  lei,  Germany  89,634,608  lei,  the  United  Kingdom  19,148,280  lei, 
and  the  United  States  19,470,564  lei.  The  next  largest  importation  was  textile 
materials,  value  64,901,982  lei.  The  imports  of  textile  materials  from  Austria- 
Hungary  were  valued  at  17,174,871  lei,  from  Germany  at  13,093,570  lei,  from  Italy 
at  9,828,039  lei,  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  18,562,508  lei,  and  from  the  United 
States  at  814,987  lei.  Machinery  was  the  third  largest  import,  valued  at  59,053,245 
lei,  of  which  Austria-Hungary  supplied  7,566,031  lei,  Germany  35,215,685  lei,  the 
United  Kingdom  3,061,535  lei  and  the  United  States  10,226,547  lei.  The  fourth 
largest  import  consisted  of  wool  and  manufactures  of,  value  33,069,452  lei.  Of  this 
amount  Austria-Hungary  supplied  9,483,627  lei,  Germany  14,056,180  lei,  Italy  2,023,- 
948  lei,  and  the  United  Kingdom  4,309,226  lei. 

The  imports  of  explosives  from  1912  to  1913  increased  from  8,890,746  lei  to 
31,172,156  lei.  In  1913  the  imports  of  explosives  from  Austria-Hungary  amounted 
to  12,847,896  lei  and  from  Germany  to  18,217,168  lei.  Vehicles  were  the  next  item, 
in  order  of  importance,  value  27,260,303  lei.  The  imports  of  vehicles  from  Austria- 
Hungary  were  valued  at  2,694,977  lei,  from  Belgium  at  3,475,990  lei,  from  France 
at  4,730,480  lei,  from  Germany  at  14,341,489  lei,  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  830,- 
041  lei  and  from  the  United  States  at  70,480  lei.  For  further  details  of  the  imports 
into  Koumania  in  1912  and  1913  with  portions  received  from  principal  countries 
in  1913,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1030,  of  the  January  Monthly. 

From  1912  to  1913  the  exports  from  Koumania  increased  from  642,103,783  lei 
to  670,705,335  lei.  The  exports  to  Gibraltar,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Eussia  and  the 
United  States  show  decreases,  while  tne  exports  .to  every  other  principal  country  show 
increases.  The  exports  to  Belgium  from  1912  to  1913  increased  from  152,999,085  lei 
to  182,027,916  lei,  to  Austria-Hungary  from  94,749,699  lei  to  95,858,235  lei,  to  France 
from  49,947,895  lei  to  63,525,879  lei,  to  Turkey  from  45,038,969  lei  to  60,547,898  lei, 
to  Germany  from  42,536,432  lei  to  52,407,563  lei,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
43,040,824  lei  to  44,840,336  lei,  while  the  exports  to  Italy  decreased  from  121,066,061 
lei  to  71,307,688  lei,  to  the  Netherlands  from  52,179,659  lei  to  45,024,495  lei,  and  to 
Gibraltar  from  13,933,418  lei  to  3,096,221  lei. 

The  largest  export  from  Eoumania  in  1913  was  cereals  and  cereal  products 
of  a  value  of  448,412,269  lei.  Of  this  amount  Austria-Hungary  was  credited 
with  taking  63,223,594  lei,  Belgium  166,929,962  lei,  France  26,646,290  lei,  Germany 
17,579,280  lei,  Italy  54,338,569  lei  and  the  United  Kingdom  19,822,285  lei.  Asphalt 
bitumens  and  petroleum  were  the  next  largest  class  of  goods  exported,  value  131,- 
489,837  lei,  of  which  Austria-Hungary  took  8,470,743  lei,  France  29,075,669  lei, 
Germany  24,921,422  lei,  Italy  12,221,967  lei  and  the  United  Kingdom  23,924,923  lei. 
The  next  largest  class  of  goods  exported  was  vegetables,  seeds,  plants  and  flowers, 
value  34,123,569  lei.  The  amount  of  this  class  of  goods  sent  to  Austria-Hungary 
was  valued  at  4,953,165  lei,  to  Belgium  at  12,414,833  lei,  to  France  at  6,029,534  lei, 
to  Germany  at  2,766,450  lei  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  937,005  lei.  Trees,  wood 
and  manufactures  were  the  next  largest  exportation  in  1913.    The  exports  of  wood 
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products  to  Austria-Hungary  were  valued  at  5,970,843  lei,  to  France  at  1,341,-103 
lei,  to  Italy  at  1,714,778  lei  and  to  Kussia  at  144,908  lei.  For  further  details  respect- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  exports  of  Eoumania,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1032  of  the 
Monthly  Keport  for  January. 

TRADE  OF  SIERRA  LEONE,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the 
calendar  year  1914  will  be  found  on  pages  1034  to  1037  of  the  January  issue.  From 
a  study  of  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  in  1914  amounted  to 
$12,923,563,  as  against  $16,943,564  in  the  previous  year  1913,  a  decrease  during  the 
year  of  $4,020,001.  Compared  with  1913  the  imports  ($6,837,904)  show  a  decrease 
of  $1,680,236  and  the  exports  ($6,085,659),  a  decrease  of  $2,339,765.  During  the  year 
1914  about  74  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  was  obtained  from  British  countries  and 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  sent  to  British  countries.  The  interchange  of 
goods  between  Sierra  Leone  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  were  valued  at  $6,887,904,  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913  of  $1,680,236.  This  decrease  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  decreased  imports  from  Gambia,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $5,541,590 
to  $4,768,340 ;  from  Germany  from  $847,730  to  $479,600 ;  from  the  Netherlands  from 
$436,218  to  $231,327,  and  from  Gambia  from  $574,407  to  $120,591.  During  the  same 
period  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $263,068  to  $306,181;  from 
the  Gold  Coast  from  $3,197  to  $156,770,  and  from  Ivory  Coast  from  $22,673  to 
$116,231. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1914  of  $1,680,236  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  decreased  imports  of  bags,  $118,338  to  $90,325;  beads,  $55,363  to  $39,162; 
boats,  launches  and  lighters,  $170,201  to  $105,232 ;  cotton  goods,  $2,075,697  to  $1,474,- 
279;  furniture,  $57,748  to  $38,101;  hardware,  $94,422  to  $56,638;  hats  and  caps, 
$99,280  to  $69,831;  machinery,  $89,537  to  $29,707;  oils,  $125,803  to  $96,831;  per- 
fumery, $85,171  to  $55,762;  provisions,  $163,286  to  $118,713;  spirits  and  wines, 
$494,262  to  $223,511;  telegraphic  materials,  $114,410  to  $18,421;  and  tobacco, 
$366,348  to  $304,498.  The  only  items  to  show  any  considerable  increase  during  the 
year  were,  cement,  $103,553  to  $134,924;  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  $238,034  to 
$379,327;  and  lumber  $111,972  to  $131,902. 

From  1910  to  1914  the  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $22,333  to  $306,181,  an  increase  in  four  years  of  $283,848.  This  large 
increase  was  principally  due  to  increased  imports  of  flour,  lumber,  oils  and  tobacco. 
During  the  year  1914  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were:  flour, 
value  $19,330;  haberdashery,  value  $1,032;  lamps,  value  $2,258;  lumber,  value 
$87,011 ;  medicine  and  drugs,  value  $2,540 ;  oils,  value  $41,244 ;  and  tobacco,  value 
$146,263. 

The  trade  returns  for  Sierra  Leone  record  no  imports  from  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1035,  of  the  January  Monthly,  showing 
details  of  imports  into  Sierra  Leone,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany  and  the  United  States,  that  the  principal  classes  of  goods  imported 
are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export.  From  a  study  of  the  items  that 
make  up  the  imports  into  Sierra  Leone,  it  would  appear  that  Canadian  exporters 
and  traders  might  find  a  profitable  market  for  their  wares  in  that  colony. 

The  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1913  were  valued  at  $8,425,424  and  in  1914 
at  $6,085,659,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $2,339,765.  Exports  to  Germany 
decreased  from  $4,001,154  to  $1,524,006;  to  Senegal  from  $1,053,633  to  $863,985;  to 
Southern  Nigeria  from  $365,223  to  $291,250;  and  to  Ivory  Coast  from  $233,439  to 
$5,1®2;  whilst  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $1,119,770  to 
$1,790,743.  There  were  no  exports  to  Canada  or  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1914. 
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The  largest  export  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1914  consisted  of  palm  kernels,  value 
$2,721,989,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  $1,271,412  and  Germany  $1,450,567  of  this 
amount.  The  next  largest  item  was  kola  nuts,  value  $1,358,700.  The  exports  of 
kola  nuts  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  only  $326  and  to  Germany  to  nil. 
The  exports  of  palm  oil  were  valued  at  $187,547.  Of  this  amount  the  United  King- 
dom was  credited  with  taking  $144,905,  and  Germany  $24,645.  The  exports  of  piassava 
amounted  to  $94,860,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  $63,894  and  Qermany 
$30,967.  For  further  details  of  the  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  .with  portions  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  during  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  see  table 
No.  3,  page  1037,  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  January. 


RENEWAL  OF  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  AVONMQUTH. 

Word  has  been  received  at  the  Department  that  the  Cunard  Line  are  announcing 
a  sailing  to  Avonmouth  on  May  25,  followed  by  other  steamers  at  an  interval  of  about 
every  ten  days.  It  is  believed  that  the  cheese  and  provision  trade  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  renewal  of  this  service,  which  has  been  practically  in  abeyance  for  the 
past  ten  months.  The  above  sailings  are  in  addition  to  the  Cunard  Line  of  weekly 
service  already  established  between  Montreal  and  London. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner,  stationed  at  Leeds,  has  forwarded 
the  Department  the  following  reports  on  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  at  Liver- 
pool on  April  26,  28,  on  May  1,  and  at  London  on  May  2. 

Liverpool.  April  26.  No  Canadians  on  offer.  About  50,000  cases  of  Tasmanian 
apples  have  arrived  ex  ss.  titan  of  England,  nearly  half  of  which  are  for  private  sale. 
Those  offered  at  auction  to-day  were  sold  at  8s.  9d.  to  14s.  3d.,  according  to  variety. 
Many  of  the  Washington  and  Oregon  apples  offered  were  in  poor  condition.  Prices: 
Oregon  Newtowns,  extra  fancy,  8s.  3d.  to  10s.;  fancy,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  3d.;  C.  7s.  to  8s. 
3d.  It  will  be  noted  that  very  little  difference  in  price  was  made  between  fancy 
and  C.  grades. 

Washington  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  sold  at  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.,  and  some  very 
wasty  ones  as  low  as  4s.  3d.  Washington  Newtowns,  in  better  condition  than  the 
Oregons,  brought  9s.  6d.  to  12s.  3d.  New  York  Greenings,  27s.  to  29s.  Virginia 
Albemarles  Pippins,  30s.,  6d.  to  31s.  6d.„  with  34s.  to  36s.  for  some  especially  good 
lots. 

Liverpool,  April  28. — Some  Ontario  apples,  ex  ss.  Auchendale,  were  on  offer 
to-day.  Prices:  Ben  Davis,  ones,  15s.  to  18s.  3d.,  slack,  13s.  3d.  to  13s.  6d. ;  twos, 
16s.;  Mann,  ones,  20s.;  Golden  Russets,  slack  and  wet,  ones,  9s.  to  12s.  3d.,  twos, 
7s.  6d.    One  mark  branded  Golden  Russets  opened  Ben  Davis. 

Liverpool,  May  1. — More  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Ajuchendale  were  on  offer  to-day. 
Prices:  Ben  Davis,  ones,  15s.  to  16s.  6d.,  mixed  bronzed,  14s.  3d.  to  14s.  6d;  twos, 
13s.  6d.  to  14s.;  threes,  13s.  3d.,  bronzed,  10s.  6d. ;  Roxbury  Russets,  ones,  slightly 
wasty,  16s.  to  16s.  6d. ;  Ganos,  ones,  19s.  3d.  Baldwins,  ones,  slight  waste,  17s., 
slack,  14s.,  twos,  fair  condition,  17s.,  slack,  14s.  Maine  apples,  Baldwins,  boxes, 
wasty,  5s.  3d.  to  6s.  6d.  Washington  apples,  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  8s.  6d. ;  fancy, 
7s.  6d.  to  8s.;  C  grade,  7s.  to  7s.  6d.    Tasmanian  apples,  New  York  Pippins,  lis.  to 
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12s.;  Cox's  Orange,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.;  French  Crabs,  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  9d.;  Stunner, 
8s.  6d.  to  8s.  9d.;  Cleopatra,  10s.  to  lis.  9d. ;  Prince  Alfred,  6s.  6d.  to  8s.;  Jonathan, 
10s.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Rome  Beauty,  9s.;  Blenheim  Orange,  7s.  3d.  to  7s.  9d. ;  Alfreston, 
7s.  to  7s.  6d.;  Ribston,  7s.  6d.  to  8s. 

London,  May  2. — Nova  Scotia  apples,  ex  ss.  Kanawha.  Ben  Davis  and  Non- 
pareils have  been  selling  as  follows:  Ones,  24s.;  twos,  22s.;  threes,  17s.;  extra  threes, 
18s.  The  condition  is  reported  sound  in  the  main,  though,  of  course,  some  of  them 
were  past  their  prime.  Australian  apples  sold  at  auction  on,  May  1 :  Jonathans,  lis. 
to  13s.;  Munro's  Favorite,  lis.  6d.  to  12s.;  Cleopatra,  lis.  to  13s.;  Renette,  10s.  to 
12s.;  Ribstons,  10s.  6d.  to  12s.;  Cox's  Orange,  12s.  to  14s. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  May  12,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

The  market  continues  without  supplies  of  codfish  and  hake,  but  the  demand  for 
these  fishstuffs  was  so  light  that  their  absence  has  been  hardly  noted.  There  are 
rather  heavy  stocks  of  haddock  and  with  almost  no  inquiry  in  evidence,  the  same 
price  is  being  quoted.  Cod  is  quoted  at  8-26  cents,  haddock  at  8  cents  and  hake  at 
6  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation:   No  arrival. 

A  very  quiet  demand  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  but  holders  of  the  Nor- 
wegian variety  raised  their  prices,  while  the  known  quotations  on  other  sources  of 
supply  remain  unchanged.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $14,  and  that  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada  at  $10  to  $11.50  per  case. 

HERRING. 

With  a  moderate  demand  bloaters  are  being  quoted  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  importation  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows:  May  9,  ss.  Amsteldijk, 
400  cases;  May  9,  ss.  Saratoga,  296  cases. 

Although  a  light  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  gouda  cheese,  the  stocks  have 
been  greatly  reduced  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  prices  made  a  further  gain. 
Gouda  cheese  is  being  quoted  at  33  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

potatoes. 

The  importation  has  been  as  follows:  May  8,  ss.  Motto  Castle,  100  bags  from 
New  York. 

The  only  remaining  lots  consist  of  European  potatoes.  These  arrived  in  bad 
condition  and,  therefore,  their  holders  are  trying  to  effect  sales  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

exchange. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  |  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d  at  $4.76  per  £. 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  revised,  consolidated  and  alphabetically  arranged  list  of 
articles,  as  on  May  13,  the  importation  of  which  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited: — 

(4)  Baskets  and  basketware  (except  baskets  and  basketware  of  bamboo). 

(4)  Beech. 

(4)  Birch. 

(7)  Bladders. 

(7)  Brooms. 

(7)  Brushes. 

(7)  Bulbs. 

(1)  Cardboard  (including  strawboard,  pasteboard,  millboard  and  wood-pulp)  and 
manufactures  thereof. 

(7)  Casings,  bladder. 
(4)  Cement. 

(4)  Chinaware,  earthenware  and  pottery  (not  including  cloisonne  wares). 

(1)  Cotton  rags. 

(4)  Cotton  yarns. 

(4)  Cotton  piece-goods. 

(4)  Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  hosiery  and  lace. 
(4)  Cutlery. 
(7)  Dextrine. 
(4)  Elm. 

(1)  Esparto  grass. 
(7)  Farina. 

(4)  Fatty  acids. 
(7)  Flower  roots. 

(2)  Fruits  (canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved,  except  currants). 
(4)  Furniture,  manufactured  by  joinery. 

(1)  Furniture  woods. 

(6)  Hardware. 

(1)  Hardwoods  and  veneers. 

(7)  Hoofs. 

(4)  Hollow-ware. 
(7)  Horns. 
(7)  Ice. 

(7)  Ivory,  vegetable. 
(1)  Linen  rags. 

(1)  Millboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(3)  Motor  cars,  chassis,  motor-cycles,  parts  and  accessories  (other  than  tires), 
with  the  exception  of  motor  cars,  chassis,  accessories  and  parts  at  present  exempted 
from  import  duty  under  section  13  (4)  of  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915. 

(7)  Moss  litter. 

(3)  Musical  instruments  (including  gramophones,  pianolas,  and  other  similar 
instruments  and  accessories,  component  parts,  and  records  thereof). 

(4)  Oak. 
(4)  Oilcloth. 

(1)  Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(1)  Pasteboard  and  manufactures  thereof.  ■ 

(1)  Periodical  publications  exceeding  sixteen  pages  in  length,  imported  other- 
wise than  in  single  copies  through  the  post. 
(7)  Pickles. 
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(7)  Plants. 

(7)  Potato  flour. 

(7)  Salt. 

(7)  Sausage  skins. 
(7)  Shrubs. 
(1)  Slates. 
(4)  Soap. 

(3)  Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds,  except  brandy  and  rum. 
(7)  Starch. 

(1)  Stones. 

(1)  Strawboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(4)  Timber  of  beech,  birch,  elm,  and  oak. 

(4)  Toys  and  playing  cards  and  games. 

(5)  Tobacco  (unmanufactured  and  manufactured,  including  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes) . 

(7)  Trees. 

(7)  Vegetables  (canned,  bottled,  dried,  preserved). 
(1)  Veneers  and  hardwoods. 

(4)  Wood  manufactures,  except  lacquered  wares. 
(1)  Wood-pulp. 

(1)  Wood-pulp  board  and  manufactures  thereof. 

(4)  Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  yarns. 


(i) 

The  items  marked  (1)  are  prohibited  on  and  after  March  1,  1916. 

These  regulations  will  not  apply  to  any  goods  of  the  description  specified  which 
are  imported  under  license,  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 

Moreover,  this  prohibition  is  subject  to  the  grant  of  licenses  by  a  commission 
announced  on  February  17,  1916,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  has  never  been  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  stop  altogether  the  importation  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
proclamation  but  only  that  power  to  give  or  withhold  licenses  should  be  made  use  of 
so  as  to  secure  substantial  reduction  in  importations  for  the  present  at  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent.  The  commission  is  expected  to  attach  to  licenses  issued  by 
them  such  conditions  as  they  think  desirable  with  object  of  securing  as  far  as  possible 
that  consumers  of  paper  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  their  supplies  in  the  standard 
year.  The  period  time  which  is  to  be  taken  as  standard  year  is  left  to  commission. 
The  reduction  in  importation  is  as  above  for  the  present  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent,  but  it  is  possible  without  undue  hardship  to  interests  affected. 

PAPER  IMPORTS. 

With  reference  to  the  proclamation  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  amongst 
other  articles  of  paper,  wood-pulp  and  other  paper-making  materials  (including  esparto 
grass,  linen  and  cotton  rags),  it  is  announced  that  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
issue  a  commission  to  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  of  such  quantity  or  such 
proportion  of  these  goods  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  importation  of  this  quantity  or  proportion  and  for  the  distribution 
of  the  imports  among  papermakers  and  paper-users  on  such  terms  as  may  appear  to  the 
commission  to  be  equitable. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  LICENSE'S. 

The  regulations  as  to  licenses  for  the  importation  of  paper  and  paper-making 
materials  into  Great  Britain,  which  were  recently  issued  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Paper,  were  printed  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  635,  page  678. 
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(2) 

Items  marked  (2)  are  prohibited  from  March  13,  1916. 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  such  fruits  which  are  the  products  of  dominions 
and  colonies  nor  the  fruits  imported  under  licenses  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(3) 

Items  marked  (3)  are  prohibited  from  March  27,  1916. 

These  prohibitions  will  be  subject  to  issue  of  licenses,  but  such  licenses  will  not 
in  general  be  issued  except  where  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  goods  were  either 
(1)  actually  en  route  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  March  21,  or  (2)  paid  for  on 
March  21. 

(4) 

Items  marked  (4)  are  prohibited  from  March  30,  1916. 

Licenses  will  in  general  be  granted  only  in  respect  of  goods  on  the  way  to  the 
United  Kingdom  or  goods  actually  purchased  on  March  30,  1916. 

(5) 

The  Board  of  Trade,  London,  will  grant  licenses  for  importation  of  tobacco  manu- 
factured in  the  Dominion  from  imported  leaf  as  well  as  tobacco  grown  in  the  Dominion. 
Certificates  of  origin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  Ottawa,  are  neces- 
sary and  must  accompany  application  made  by  consignees  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
a  license  to  import. 

(6) 

Hardware  includes  all  the  goods  which  are  entered  under  that  heading  in  the 
general  railway  classification  of  goods,  dated  January  1,  1916,  with  the  following 
exceptions :  Awl  blades,  bayonets,  bullet  moulds,  caps  for  cartridge  making,  cartridge- 
cases,  hammers  and  hammer  heads,  horse  clippers,  jacks  (small),  jacks  (screw),  per- 
cussion-cap shells,  pliers,  pulleys  and  pulley  blocks,  scythes  and  sickles,  shears,  span- 
ners, tools  (carpenters',  coopers',  edge,  joiners',  masons'  and  shipwrights'),  trenching 
struts,  tubes  (brass  or  copper). 

Note. — The  following  are  the  articles  entered  under  the  general  railway  classifi- 
cation of  goods,  which  list  has  been  forwarded  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray, 
Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham: — 


Hardware — 

Packages  containing  any  hardware  articles 
(not  gold,  silver,  or  plated)  in  Class  3 
and  in  lower  classes,  and  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  (not  gold,  silver,  or 
plated) ,  viz.  : — 

Awl  blades. 

Balls,  steel,  for  bearings,  in  casks  or  cases. 

Bayonets. 

Bed  keys. 

Bedsteads,    iron,     or'    other    metallic,  in 

bundles   (also  see  Bedsteads). 
Bellows,  packed. 
Bellow  pipes. 
Bell,  small. 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  fittings  and  accessories, 
in  casks,  cases,  or  crates,  as  under  : — 
Back  fork  bridges. 
Back  stay  bridges. 
Bells. 

Bottom  brackets,  including  balls,  spindles, 
cones,  and  cups,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  nickelled. 
Brakes,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Chain  adjustments. 

2393—3 


Chain  wheels. 

Cotter  pins  and  nuts. 

Cranks. 

Foot  rests. 

Forks. 

Fork  ends,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Frame  lugs,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Free  wheels,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Handles. 

Handle  bars,  including  lugs  and  pillars. 
Hubs,  including  axles,  balls,  cones,  and 

cups,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Lamp  brackets. 

Lubricators  and  oil  hole  covers. 
Pedals,  complete,  or  in  parts. 
Seat  pillars. 
Spokes  and  nipples. 
Sprocket  wheels. 
Steel  balls. 

Steering  heads  and  crowns,  complete,  or 

in  parts. 
Steering  locks. 
Steps. 
Toe  clips. 
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Bicycle  and  tricycle  gear  cases,  metallic, 
packed. 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  mudguards,  metallic, 

in  cases  or  crates. 
Bicycle  and  tricycle  tyre  valves. 
Bicycle  stands,  iron. 
Bit  burnishers,  packed. 
Bits,  iron  or  steel. 

Blanks,  bronze  and  copper,  for  stamping 

for  coins. 
Blow  pipes. 
Bolts,  door. 

Boot  trees,  iron  or  steel 
Bottle  jacks. 
Box  or  Italian  irons. 
Boxes,  safety. 

Boxes,  string,  cast  iron  or  steel. 

Boxes  or  trunks,  tin  or  sheet  iron,  packed 
in  crates,  cases,  or  casks. 

Brackets,  shelf,  iron  or  steel. 

Brands,  iron  or  steel. 

Brasswork,  spun  or  stamped,  packed 

Brewers'  bushes  (metal  castings  for  screw- 
ing into  casks). 

Buckles,  brass,  iron,  or  steel. 

Bullet  moulds. 

Busks,  wooden  or  horn. 

Buttons. 

Calendar  frames,  metal,  common,  without 

glass. 
Callipers. 

Candlesticks,  brass  or  iron. 
Caps,  brass  and  metal,  for  cartridge  mak- 
ing. 

Carpet  bag  frames. 
Carriage  and  foot  warmers. 
Cart  fittings,  metallic,  packed. 
Cart  steps. 

Cartridge  cases,  brass. 

Cartridge  cases,  brass  (capped,  but  other- 
wise empty). 

Castings,  brass,  bronze,  German  silver,  gun 
metal,  or  nickel. 

Castors  of  all  kinds. 

Chains,  curb  or  door. 

Cinder  sifters. 

Clasps,  book,  boot,  or  belt. 

Clock  weights,  lead,  cased  in  brass,  packed 
in  wooden  cases. 

Coach  fittings,  metallic,  packed. 

Coach  wrenches. 

Coal  scuttles  or  vasas,  metallic,  or  wooden 
(not  coal  cahinets),  in  crates,  cases,  or 
boxes. 

Coffee  mills,  small  hand. 
Coffin  furniture,  metallic. 
Collars,  dog. 

Copperwork,  spun  or  stamped,  packed. 
Copying  presses. 
Corkscrews. 
Curry  combs. 

Dies  and  die  stocks,  e.o.h.p. 

Dish  covers,  wire,  nested  and  packed. 

Dust  bin  handles. 

Dust  preventers,  e.o.h.p. 

Eyelets. 

Fender  curbs,  e.o.h.p.,  in  crates,  cases,  or 
boxes. 

Fenders,  common  bedroom,  in  bundles,  iron 
or  steel,  brassed  or  lacquered,  at  owner's 
risk  only. 

Fenders,  metallic,  packed  in  crates,  cases, 

or  boxes. 
Ferrules,  iron,  brass,  or  steel. 
Fire  guards,  metal. 
Fire  irons. 
Fish  hooks. 
Fog  horns. 


Forks  and  spoons,  metal. 

(Forks  and   spoons,   plated — see  Plated 
goods). 

Forks,  toasting,  iron  or  steel. 

Gas  fittings,   in   parts,   except   brass  and 

copper  tubing. 
Gear  wheels,  e.o.h.p. 

Gins    (wheels    with    frames    for  hoisting 

purposes). 
Grindery. 

Gun  barrels,  rough. 

Gun  locks  and  gun  furniture. 

Hammer  heads,  e.o.h.p.,  packed. 

Hammers,  not  steam  or  power  e.o.h.p. 

Handcuffs. 

Handles,  chest  and  saucepan. 
Hanging  bars,  wrought  iron. 
Harness  fittings,  metallic,  packed. 
Hat  and  umbrella  holders  or  stands,  cast 
iron. 

Hay  forks,  in  bundles. 
Hinges,  brass. 

Hooks,  boot,  button,  hat,  coat,  and  reaping. 
Hooks  and  eyes. 

Horse  clippers,  packed  in  casks  or  cases. 

Jacks,  small. 

Jacks,  screw,  except  iron. 

Japanned  ware,  in  casks,  cases,  or  crates. 

Kitchen  fireplace  stands. 

Knitting  pins. 

Knives    or   blades,    for    cutting  machines, 

e.o.h.p. 
Knobs,  door. 

Knobs,  range,  iron  or  steel. 
Knockers,  door. 
Ladles  (not  puddlers'),  iron. 
Damp  burners. 

Lamps,  for  burning  off  paint,  and  for  solder- 
ing, etc. 
Lamps,  miners'. 
Lanterns,  tin  or  iron. 
Latches,  door. 

Lemon  squeezers,  cast  iron  or  steel. 
Locks  and  keys. 
Magnets,  e.o.h.p. 

Match   boxes,   japanned   or   enamelled  tin, 

new,  empty,  packed. 
Match  holders,  cast  iron  or  steel. 
Matchetts. 

Medals,  metal,  not  gold,  silver,  or  plated. 

Military  ornaments. 

Mincing  machines. 

Money  banks,  children's,  cast  iron. 

Mortars  and  pestles,  iron  or  steel. 

Motor  car  body  panels,  seats,  sides  and 
mudguards,  steel,  not  painted  or  enamel- 
led, packed,  e.o.h.p. 

Music  stands   (folding),  metal. 

Nails  and  rivets,  brass  or  copper. 

Needles  (in  tin-lined  cates). 

Nut  crackers. 

Ornaments  for  saddlery,  brass,  iron,  or 
steel. 

Ornaments  for  uniform. 
Pans,  ash. 

Pans,  copper,  for  closets. 
Pans,  dust. 
Pans,  warming. 
Patten  rings. 

Patterns,  travellers'  hardware. 
Perambulator  hood  frames,  iron  or  steel. 
Percussion  cap  shells. 
Pewter  measures,  in  casks  or  cases. 
Photograph  frames- 
Cast  iron,  gilt. 

Metal   (common),  fitted  with  glass.. 
Pins,  metal,  in  boxes  or  casks. 
Plates,  door. 
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Plates,  iron,  enamelled. 
Pliers. 

Powder  flasks. 

Pulley  blocks,  iron. 

Pulleys,  iron. 

Pumps,  hand,  brass. 

Putty  knives. 

Railway  carriage  keys. 

Refrigerators,  e.o.h.p. 

Riddles. 

Saddletrees. 

Safes,  ice. 

Safety  catches    (hooks),   Iron,   for   use  in 

collieries. 
Sardine  tin  openers. 
Scales  and  weights,  letter. 
Scales    not    exceeding    1    cwt     each,  and 

weights  for  same,  packed. 
Screw  jacks,  except  iron. 
Screws,  table-expanding. 
Screws,  e.o.h.p. 
Scythe  blades. 
Scythes  and  sickles. 
Shears,  garden  and  sheep. 
Shears,  tinman's. 
Ships'  logs,  metal. 
Shoe  horn  and  pegs,  metallic. 
Show  tablets,  metal,  enamelled. 
Signal  lamps  .  (railway). 
Skates. 

Skewers,  iron  or  steel. 
Snuffers,  iron  or  steel. 

Spades  (children's),  iron  or  steel,  in  mixed 

packages  of  hardware  goods. 
Spanners. 
Spittoons,  iron. 
Spring  balances. 

Springs,  chair,  sofa,  mattress,  or  door. 

Spurs. 

Stair  rods. 

Steel,  fluted,   in   thin   strips,   for  umbrella 

ribs. 
Steelyards. 
Stirrups. 


Sugar  nippers. 

Sweat  scrapers,  packed. 

Syringes,  garden. 

Tacks. 

Taper  holders,  metal. 
Taps,  brass. 
Terrets. 
Thimbles. 

Tin  strips    (tamped  and  perforated)  used 

in  paper-box  making. 
Tinware,  in  casks,  cases,  crates  or  hampers. 
Tips,  brassed  for  boot  heels. 
Tobacco  boxes,  metal. 

Tools,  carpenters',  coopers',  edge,  joiners', 

masons',  and  shipwrights'. 
Traps,  sink,  brass  or  copper. 
Traps,  vermin. 
Trays,  iron  or  steel. 
Trays,  iron  or  steel,  nickelled. 
Trenching  struts. 
Trivets,  iron  or  steel. 
Trouser  stretchers,  iron,  portable. 
Trowels. 

Trunks  or  boxes,  tin  or  sheet  iron,  packed 

in  crates,  cases,  or  casks. 
Tubes,    brass    or    copper     (except  steam 

tubes),  packed. 
Umbrella  fittings. 

Umbrella  and  hat  holders  or  stands,  cast 
iron. 

Umbrella  stretchers. 
Valves,  brass. 

Valves,  partly  of  iron  or  steel  and  partly 
of  other  metals. 

Ventilators,  small,  iron  or  brass,  for  build- 
ings, packed. 

Washers,  brass  or  copper. 

Weavers'  mails,  iron  or  steel. 

Weighing  machines,  small  (those  used  for 
weighing  packages  and  goods). 

Weights,  brass. 

Weights,  clock,  lead,  cased  in  brass,  packed 

in  wooden  cases. 
Weights  and  scales,  letter. 


(7) 

The  items  marked  (7)  are  prohibited  from  May  10,  1916. 

The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any  such  goods  imported  under  Board  of  Trade 
license  and  subject  to  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 

CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING  PROHIBITIONS. 

All  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  foregoing  prohibitions,  including  applica- 
tion for  licenses,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Kestric- 
tions,  G4  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  England. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

(Shipments  from  Switzerland  Routed  through  Germany.) 

The  following  memorandum  dated  May  11,  has  been  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Customs  to  the  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned : — 

"  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  that  in  some  instances  exporters 
in  Switzerland  have  routed  shipments  for  Canada  through  Germany  to  a  port  in 
Holland.  As  it  is  considered  that  this  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
clamations relating  to  Trading  with  the  Enemy,  you  should  direct  the  attention  of 
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firms  who  import  from  Switzerland  to  this  fact,  so  that  they  may  caution  exporters 
in  Switzerland  against  shipping  goods  to  Canada  through  Germany. 

When  the  bills  of  lading  or  other  shipping  documents  show  that  goods  exported 
from  Switzerland  have  been  laden  on  board  vessels  at  Eotterdam  or  other  ports  in 
Holland,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  goods  have  been  carried  through  Germany. 

Any  such  shipments  arriving  at  your  port  are  not  to  be  allowed  delivery  with- 
out instructions  frcm  the  Department." 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MARKET    FOR    FOOTWEAR    IN    NEW  ZEALAND. 

There  is  a  splendid  opening  in  New  Zealand  now  for  American  footwear  since 
British  houses  are  unable  to  fill  orders  and  the  local  factories  cannot  supply  the 
demand,  and  it  will  pay  American  interests  to  cater  to  this  trade  while  the  com- 
petition is  slack  and  the  call  so  great.  American  shoes  stand  well  here,  and  13 
years  ago  were  in  quite  general  use,  but  owing  to  the  preferential  duty  enacted  then 
favouring  the  United  Kingdom  and  possessions,  the  importation  of  American  shoes 
has  materially  decreased  while  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  posses- 
sions have  greatly  increased,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: — 


From  From 

Year.                                               Total  Imports.    United  Kingdom-  United  States. 

1903                                                        $1,253,450               $    612,420  $535,456 

1904                                                         1,310,339                    718,660  450,852 

1913                                                         2,004,779                 1,841,819  99,427 

1914  ,                          1,929,937                 1,778,944  94,746 


I  am  repeating  the  table  covering  the  duty  on  boots  and  shoes,  since  there  is 
now  a  war  tax  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Below  are  the  tariff  rates  brought  down 
to  date: — ■ 


Boots,  shoes,  clogs  and  pattens, 
not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Men's,  above  size  No.  5  

Youth's,  above  size  No.  1  

Boys',  Nos.  7  to  1,  both  inclusive. 

Women's,  above  size  No.  1  

Girls',  Nos.  7  to  1,  both  inclusive. 
Other  kinds  


United  Kingdom  and  possessions. 


36  cents  a  pair  and  15  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax. 
24  cents  a  pair  and  15  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax 
12  cents  a  pair  and  15  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax. 
24  cents  a  pair  and  15  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax . 
12  cents  a  pair  and  15  p^r  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax 
24  cents  a  pair  and  15  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax. 


Additional  for  all  other  countries. 


18  cents  a  pair  and  7  A  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax. 
12  cents  a  pair  and  1\  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax. 
6  cents  a  pair  and  7\  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax . 
12  cents  a  pair  and  1\  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax . 
6  cents  a  pair  and  1\  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax . 
12  cents  a  pair  and  1\  per  cent,  ad 

valorem,  and  1  per  cent,  war  tax . 


From  now  on  until  some  time  after  the  war  closes  the  question  of  preferential 
duty  will  have  but  little  weight,  for  the  supply  must  come  from  the  United  States 
if  from  anywhere.  It  seems  clear  that  the  better  grades  of  men's  and  women's  shoes 
can  be  sold  here  at  this  time  from  samples  sent  by  mail.  The  cheaper  grades  of 
shoes  are  largely  manufactured  in  New  Zealand.  Whenever  possible  c.i.f.  prices 
should  be  quoted,  and  never  less  than  f.o.b.  steamer  at  port  of  shipment.— (United 
States  Consul  General  at  Auckland.) 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET  IN  JAPAN. 

Supplies  of  Oriental  (i.e.,  Chinese,  Manchurian,  Indian  and  Japanese)  pig 
iron  to  the  Osaka  market  are  controlled  by  a  syndicate,  which  contracts  yearly  for 
anticipated  requirements.  For  1915,  supplies  amounting  to  100,000  tons  were' 
arranged  for,  but  this  proved  to  be  30,000  tons  in  excess  of  requirements;  for  1916 
contracts  have  been  made  for  45,000  tons,  which  with  the  excess  from  last  year  make 
a  total  of  75,000  tons.  Pig  iron  from  other  sources  came  mainly  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

With  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
imports  therefrom  may  be  expected  to  decrease.  Increasing  output  in  the  Far  East 
will  in  time  probably  lessen  the  demand  for  Bengal  pig  iron  also;  at  present  ship- 
ments from  India  are  much  hindered  by  the  lack  of  tonnage. 

Imports  of  bar  and  rod  iron  dropped  from  73,000  tons  in  1914  to  29,000  tons  in 
1915.  The  difference  was  partly  made  up  from  stocks  and  partly  from  supplies 
obtained  from  Japanese  works. 

Imports  of  plates  and  sheets  increased,  as  a  result  of  activity  in  shipbuilding, 
from  46,000  tons  in  1914  to  54,000  tons  in  1915.  Part  of  the  trade  done  by  Ger- 
many was  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  imports  from  which  increased  from  17,000 
tons  to  24,000  tons,  but  most  of  the  difference  was  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
imports  from  which  increased  from  7,000  tons  in  1914  to  31,000  tons  in  1915.  The 
share  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  greater  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  get  orders  filled. 

Plans  have  been  projected  to  establish  rolling  mills  in  Japan,  the  present  being 
regarded  as  a  favourable  time  as  supplies  from  abroad  are  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Imports  of  tin  plates  rose  from  6,000  tons  in  1914  to  8,000  tons  in  1915  owing 
to  the  demand  for  a  substitute  for  the  zinc  sheets  formerly  used  in  packing  matches 
for  export.  It  is  expected  that  in  time  zinc  sheets  will  be  made  in  Japan.  There 
was  a  drop  in  imports  of  galvanized  wire  from  9,000  tons  to  8,000  tons.  Imports  of 
rails,  and  pipes  and  tubes  almost  ceased;  this  was  due,  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  to  an  increased  output  of  Japanese  tubes,  and  in  the  case  of  rails  to  the 
fact  that  no  new  electric  railways  were  built  in  the  district  during  the  year.  There 
were  only  small  imports  of  tool  steel  during  1915  and  local  requirements  were  met 
mostly  from  stocks  on  hand.  Imports  of  galvanized  sheets  were  checked  by  the  grow- 
ing domestic  output. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  iron  imported  into  Kobe  and  Osaka 
during  the  last  three  years : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

  155,000 

83  000 

85,000 

Ba~  and  rod  

  89,000 

73,000 

29,000 

  55,000 

46,000 

54,000 

  71,000 

33,000 

21,000 

In  the  latter  part  of  1914  stocks  of  iron  and  steel  were  large,  and  though  the 
outbreak  of  war  sent  prices  up  this  rise  did  not  correspond  to  any  increased  demand, 
and  dealers  hesitated  to  place  orders  for  new  stocks.  When  old  stocks  began  to 
lessen,  and  the  prospect  of  failing  supplies  became  clearer,  prices  advanced  rapidly, 
the  more  so  as  iron  works,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  machinery  works  generally  had 
by  this  time  become  very  busy.  Last  autumn,  the  blocking  of  the  Panama  canal 
and  the  reported  decision  of  the  American  Steel  Trust  to  stop  all  sales,  coming  at 
a  time  when  considerable  anxiety  was  felt,  caused  great  excitement  in  the  market 
and  prices  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  While  prices  were  at  their  height,  specu- 
lative purchases  were  made  from  stocks  in  China.  Prices  have  now  (29th  February) 
fallen  again  and  the  market  has  become  dull. 
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It  is  oaid  that,  in  spite  of  the  lessened  arrivals,  the  dealers  still  hold  fairly  con- 
Eiderable  stocks.  For  this  two  reasons  are  given.  In  the  first  place  the  home  out- 
put has  increased,  and,  in  the  second  place,  while  the  demand  for  ships,  machinery, 
tools,  etc.,  is  so  great  as  to  render  high  prices  of  secondary  importance  so  long  as 
supplies  can  be  obtained,  other  consumers  find  prices  prohibitive  and,  accordingly, 
the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  for  structural  purposes  has  declined.  Waste  and 
scrap  metals  have  acquired  a  new  value;  formerly  they  were  exported  to  China,  but 
in  1915  the  reverse  was  the  case  and  supplies  were  bought  up  in  China  and  imported 
into  Japan.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  demand  for  iron  for  general  purposes  will 
become  brisk  whenever  prices  resume  a  more  normal  level;  at  present,  however,  the 
demand  has  ceased  owing  to  high  prices.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  extraordinary 
industrial  activity  in  the  manufacturing  centres,  caused  by  the  war,  has  given  rise 
to  a  demand  for  plates,  sheets,  and  angles,  etc.,  which  is  so  keen  that  the  only  con- 
cern appears  to  be  where  to  obtain  supplies. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

BRITISH   SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  March,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of 
importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Oxen  and  Bulls.  Cows.  Calves. 

1915.      1916.      1915.        1916.        1915.  1916. 
Channel  Islands   10  14  58  47  4  5 

MARKET  FOR  CORDAGE  IN  IRELAND. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Irish  dealers  in  rope  and  twine  bought  their 
stocks  of  extra  heavy  rope  almost  exclusively  from  British  sources,  but  in  the  lighter 
weights  home  manufacturers  shared  the  market  with  German  and  Belgian  makes. 
The  greater  portion  of  twine  was  supplied  by  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

The  lines  mostly  in  demand  locally  are  manila  and  bale  rope,  binder,  cotton,  jute, 
sisal,  and  wrapping  twine,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  shock  twines. 

It  is  estimated  that  400  tons  of  manila  rope  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  course  of 
a  year  through  a  good  firm  who  would  canvass  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  that  about 
100  tons  of  binder  twine  could  be  disposed  of  in  a  season.  This  estimate  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  that  is  annually  sold  by  an  American  harvesting  machine  company 
that  markets  a  binder  twine  in  connection  with  its  reaping  machine. 

The  season  is  now  closed  for  binder  twine,  but  about  October,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  harvest,  orders  will  be  taken  for  twine  for  the  following  season. 

It  is  stated  that  the  most  successful  way  for  American  cordage  manufacturers 
to  market  their  products  in  Ireland  would  be  through  a  good  general  agent  located 
in  Belfast.  The  terms  that  are  desired  by  reliable  local  buyers  of  rope  and  twine  are 
cash  in  seven  days  after  the  goods  have  been  received  and  checked. — (United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  March,  1914,  1915 
and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

.  100 



  1,182 



  319 

3,931 

  46 

9,435 

4,932 

  13 



  2,012 

10,530 

12,159 

  18 



19 

681 

  3,590 

20,065 

21,722 

  2,455 

19,529 

20,775 

  43 

739 

  126 

  467 

  13 

Hull  

  71 

133 

  39 

  20 

  89 

Shields,  North  

100 

  163 

436 

75 

  104 

Total  

  3,590 

20,065 

21,722 

NEW  METHOD  B'OR  PRUSSIAN  BLUE  DYEING. 

Prussian  blue  is  generally  dyed  on  wool  from  a  bath  containing  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  (or  soda)  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  great  economy  results  from  carefully 
adding  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  to  this  mixture,  cold,  before  entering  the 
wool.  The  ferrocyanide  is  thereby  converted  into  ferricyanide,  and  any  excess  of 
hypochlorite  may  be  destroyed  by  addition  of  sodium  bisulphite,  after  which  dyeing 
may  commence.  The  economy  effected  is  due  to  the  fact  that  red  prussiate  gives  a 
much  deeper  shade  than  yellow  prussiate,  and  this  method  of  effecting  its  formation, 
while  making  up  the  bath,  is  cheaper  than  to  use  red  prussiate  manufactured  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

A  new  method  of  dyeing  Prussian  blue  on  cotton  has  been  devised.  The  cotton 
is  mordanted  with  tannin.  It  is  then  dyed  in  a  single  bath  containing  three-sixths 
of  1  per  cent  red  prussiate  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  ferric  chloride.  The  method 
of  dyeing  is  similar  to  that  of  a  direct  cotton  dye,  and  level  shades,  fast  to  rubbing, 
are  easily  obtained.  Penetration,  however,  is  about  the  same  as  when  dyed  by  the 
ordinary  padding  process.  The  new  method  gives  solid  shades  on  unions  of  cotton 
and  viscose. — (Journal  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists.) 

PANAMA  CANAL  REOPENED. 

The  Panama  canal  was  reopened  to  traffic  on  April  15  (after  being  closed  for 
seven  months),  fifteen  ships  making  the  transit  on  that  date;  on  April  16,  ten  vessels, 
and  on  April  lY  eight  vessels  made  the  passage,  among  the  last  mentioned  being  the 
San  Juan,  which  was  the  first  Pacific  mail  ship  to  use  the  waterway.  The  deepest 
draught  of  the  vessels  making  the  transit  during  these  days  was  28-3  feet. — (Panama 
Canal  Record.) 
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PORT  FACILITIES  AT  NIKOLAIEVSK,  SIBERIA. 

According  to  information  received  by  the  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York,  there  are  no  dock  facilities  at  Nikolaievsk,  but  steamers  drawing 
16  feet  or  less  can  discharge  in  the  harbour  at  the  rate  of  300  tons  daily.  Steamers 
drawing  more  than  16  feet  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  their  cargoes  to  lighters  about 
100  miles  off  the  port.  The  lighterage  charge  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.30  per  ton.  The 
warehouse  facilities  at  Nikolaievsk  are  ample  to  accommodate  all  the  goods  that  can 
be  brought  into  the  port,  and  from  that  point  up  the  Amur, river  to  Stretyinsk  there 
is  a  barge  service  with  a  total  capacity  of  36,000  tons.  The  Amur  Shipping  Company 
controls  the  warehouses  at  Stretyinsk.  The  time  required  for  moving  goods  up  the 
Amur  river  to  Stretyinsk,  where  the  goods  are  transhipped  to  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, is  25  days.  The  time  by  rail  for  freight  from  Stretyinsk  to  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad  is  about  one  month.  This  time  compares  favourably  with  the  present  movement 
of  goods  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd. — (United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  .Terminal  Elevators 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  12,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co ... ;  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific    

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co . .  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.. . 

West  Canada  Flour  Mills. 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . . 
Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . , . . 

No.  2... 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,929,004 
726,199 

1,109,390 
897,961 
542,145 

1,800,468 
945,755 
302,740 
414,757 

2,292,375 
132,058 
1,004,311 


12,097,163 


667,294 
2,135,167 
2,416,856 


5,219,317 


477,206 

445,873 
765,734 
1,422,894 
611,716 


351,116 


517,441 


1,185,701 
606,664 
829,998 
638,999 
827,161 


,680,503 


25,996,983 


Oats. 


Bushel? 


403,242 
132,565 
323,667 
121,727 
220,017 
687,900 
280,648 
181,291 
194,739 

640,377 
58,971 
347,935 


3,593,079 


411,072 
867,787 
271,781 


1,550,640 


181,860 
49,870 
596,018 
746,812 


11,350 


182,186 


765,725 
1,485,471 
950,248 
149,448 
260,938 


10,523,645 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

314,453 
25,281 
72,640 
40,273 
7,857 

166,886 
24,590 
65,008 
26,755 

270,203 
32,046 
38,341 


1,084,333 


11,854 
50,571 
22,771 


85,196 


58,032 


186,318 


18,786 
23,992 
18,890 
11,168 
37,094 


354,280 


1,523,809 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


131,383 
199,080 


197,454 
140,061 


7,035 


129,317 
230,288 
62,340 


1,116,958 


1,069 
141,140 
57,036 


199,245 


9,985 


8,000 


25,332 
32,389 


75,706 


1,391,909 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

2,646,699 
1,015,428 
1,704,777 
1,059,961 
967,473 
2,795,315 
1,250,993 
556,074 
636,251 

3,332,272 
453,363 
1,472,927 


17,891,533 


1,091,289 
3,194,665 
2,768,444 


7,054,398 


477,206 

627,733 
815,604 
2,076,944 
1,368,513 

362,466 


893,945 


1,970,212 
2,141,459 
l,831,52.r 
799,615 
1,125,193 


14,490,415 


39,43(5,346 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  12,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

71,664 
4,791,450 
1,312,349 
1,637,172 
1,539,827 

Bushels. 

"RnaVi  aIa 
X-J  uouciOi 

71,664 
12,167,894 
4,348,306 
3,250,375 
2,518,825 
191,877 
23,889 
3,423,153 

No.  3  M   

2,858,821 
1.007,216 
'518,465 
409,170 
134,574 
23,889 
267,182 

4,517,623 
2,028,741 
1,094,738 
570,828 
57,303 

411,270 

2,744,701 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats — 

12,097,163 

5,219,317 

8,680,503 

25,996,983 

by,  zoo 
1,788,169 
882,288 
228,784 

5,641 
765,776 
221,562 

Or>£  79Q 

Zob,7oo 
60,356 

1 1  n  i  on 

iiu,  lyy 

150,368 

8,999 
1,988,023 
1,221,099 
405,814 
34,449 
511,216 
1,210,326 

83,908 
4,541,968 
2,324,949 
871,336 
94,805 
621,415 
1,985,264 

ii  .    "vr«    i  i /i  i 

"NT . .      1    T7*  3 

Other  

624,570 

Barley — 

3,593,079 

1,550,640 

5,379,926 

10,523,645 

839,610 
406,266 
45,799 
79,896 
152,238 

1,523,809 

558,823 
Zov,  y.^4 
38,196 
54,142 
152,238 

l,0o4, 666 

54,255 
19,786 

ZAO,  06Z 

105,546 
7,603 
14,599 

AT„  A 

11,155 

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

oo, iyo 

OKA  OQA 

oo4,  JoO 

948,462 
103,842 
32,127 

185,544 
7,749 
2,415 
170 

3,367 

199,245 

67,706 

1,201,712 
111,591 
34,542 
170 
43,894 

1,391,909 

No.  3  C.W  

32,527 
1,116,958 

8,000 
75,706 

Totals,  Flax                : : .  f  

17,891,533 

7,054,398 

14,490,415 

39,436,346 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  May  12,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 

May  12,  1916- 

Bushels. 

12,097,103 
5,219,317 
8,680,503 

Bushels. 

5,794,370 
1,835,081 
5,809,912 

Bushels. 

17,891,533 
7,054,398 
14,490,415 

25,996,983 

13,439,363 

39,436,346 

May  13,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

4,060,880 
382,913 
3,479,658 

4,301,207 
416,681 
1,712,599 

8,362,087 
799,594 
5,192,257 

Totals  

May  14,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

7,923,451 

6,430,487 

14,353,938 

8,988,406 
3,353,724 

10,856,707 
3,574,914 

19,845,113 
6,928,638 

Totals  

12,342,130 

14,431,621 

26,773,751 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  following  foreign  trade  opportunities  are  published  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Australia. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne;  the 
Postmaster-General's  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Depart- 
ment, Perth,  W.A.  These  tender  forms,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-1919.)  Particulars  of  the  various  requirements,  together  with  the  dates  on  which 
the  tenders  close,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne. 

No.  29997,  July  26,  1916 — 400  signal  lighting  transformers  (as  specified). 

Commonwealth  Postmaster-General's  Department. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing-.  Particulars. 

1303.  June  27,  1916. — 18,551*  Stalloy  telephone  receiver  diaphragms  (as  speci- 

fied.) 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
are  as  follows: — 

508.  June    7,  1916 —     15  tons  wire,  galvanized  iron. 

499.  July   12,  1916. — 2,800  re3tangular  dry  cells  (as  specified.) 

499.  July   12,  1916. —   200  dry  cells,  for  portable  telephones. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Perth,  W.A.,  in  time  for  the  submission 
of  the  tender  closing  on  June  7,  1'916,  which  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian 
manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  are 
indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  May  23,  due  Melbourne,  June  14,  1916. 

June  13,  due  Melbourne,  July  5,  1916. 
July  4,  due  Melbourne,  July  26,  1916. 

MATERIALS    FOR   RAILWAY  WORKSHOPS. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia,  reports  that  there 
is  an  unprecedented  shortage  in  the  materials  in  constant  demand  in  the  very  exten- 
sive railway  workshops  in  the  various  states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
One  of  the  requirements  is  spring  steel. 

New  Zealand. 

BOILERS,    PIPING    AND   CONDENSING  PLANT. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  writes  the  Department  that 
the  Invercargill  Corporation,  New  Zealand,  invites  tenders  for  water  tube  boilers  and 
piping,  also  for  steam  turbo  alternator  condensing  plant  and  switch  gear.  Tenders 
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must  be  on  hand  by  September  28,  1916.  Plans  and  specifications  for  same  may  be 
seen  upon  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1746.) 

Russia. 

ROAD  ROLLERS   AND  MACHINERY. 

The  following  item  is  reprinted  from  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  642 : — 
Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Petrograd,  cables  that  a 
large  number  of  road  rollers  and  other  machinery  will  be  wanted  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Empire  roads  construction  programme.  A 
number  of  12-ton  steam  road  rollers  are  required  at  once.  The  cable  says  the  Rus- 
sian Government  also  wants  tenders  for  five  locomotive  cranes,  five-ton  thirty-foot 
radius,  alterable  five-foot  gauge;  full  specification  with  detailed  drawings  required 
with  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York.  Also  working  parts  for  ten  ladder  dredges  com- 
prising buckets,  chains,  drums,  steam  engines,  capacity  150  to  250  cubic  metres  per 
hour,  total  working  depth,  5  metres  commencing  from  water  level;  firms  tendering 
to  supply  working  drawings  for  remaining  necessary  plant  including  pontoon  con- 
structed in  Russia,  early  delivery  essential;  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  ot  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

537.  Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  wishes  to  get 
into  touch  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  steel  and  iron  goods  in  Canada. 

538.  Iron  pipes. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Toyko  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  iron  pipes  in  Canada. 

539.  Representation. — An  English  firm  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian 
exporters  of  any  of  the  staple  lines. 

540.  Paper. — A  firm  in  South  America  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  in  a  position  to  quote  on  paper  for  newspaper  publications.  They  state  they 
are  able  to  do  business  direct  or  through  their  agents  in  New  York  city. 

541.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  grocery  jobber  and  commission  merchant  asks  for 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

542.  Wood-pulp. — A  North  of  England  firm  is  in  the  market  for  500  to  600  tons 
of  hard,  strong  sulphite  pulp,  and  is  also  interested  in  future  supplies  of  wood-pulp. 
They  use  5,000  tons  of  sulphite  and  4,000  tons  of  dry  mechanical  pulp  per  annum. 
Quotations  are  asked  for  c.i.f.  any  British  port. 

543.  Wood-pulp. — A  North  of  England  firm  is  in  the  market  for  mechanical,  sul- 
phite and  soda  pulps.    Samples  should  accompany  quotations. 

544.  Wood-pulp. — A  North  of  England  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  strong  sulphite  pulp.  They  state  that  Canadian  pulp  they  have  seen  has 
been  too  soft  for  their  requirements. 

545.  Wood-pulp. — A  Grimsby  firm  of  paper-makers,  with  an  annual  consumption 
of  60,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  in  wet  weight,  and  12,000  to  14,000  tons  of  dry  sul- 
phite pulp  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  shippers  of  these  commodities. 

546.  Wood-pulp. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  shippers  of  sulphite  and 
soda  wood-pulp. 

547.  Cotton-faced  pitch  paper. — A  London  firm  who  purchases  for  shipment  to 
South  Africa  large  quantities  of  cotton-faced  pitch  paper  which  is  used  for  lining 
match  cases,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply 
the  material. 
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548.  Dry  salted  codfish. — A  Spanish  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  producers  of  dry  salted  codfish,  which  they  are  prepared  to  handle  in 
large  quantities  either  upon  a  commission  or  agency  basis. 

549.  Steam  road  roller. — An  engineering  firm  in  Barbados  desires  to  communicate 
with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  steam  road  rollers,  and  to  have  catalogue  and 
prices  as  soon  as  possible. 

550.  Flour,  oats  and  pollard. — A  firm  in  Barbados  in  the  grocery  and  provision 
business  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  oats  and  pollard. 

551.  Agent. — The  late  manager  of  jewellers  and  silversmiths  in  Genoa,  at  present 
established  at  Rome  (well  connected)  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firms. 

552.  Machinery,  tools  and  chemicals. — A  Genoa  agent  is  open  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  machinery,  tools  and  chemicals. 

553.  Chemicals,  medicines,  etc. — A  merchant  at  Como  wishes  to  do  business  with 
Canadian  houses  in  chemicals,  medicines,  anilines,  varnishes,  greases,  lubricating  oils, 
tea,  drugs,  biscuits,  cocoa,  liqueurs,  fine  wines,  etc.,  both  for  own  account  and  on 
commission. 

554.  Genoa  agent. — A  Genoa  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for  tech- 
nical articles,  steel  in  bars,  wood  and  ironworking  machines,  steel,  iron,  copper  tubing, 
ship  anchors  and  chains,  nails,  refrigerating  machinery,  ships'  compasses,  telephones, 
telegraphs,  pumps,  engines,  composition,  anti-friction  metals,  mineral  oils  and  greases, 
belting. 

555.  Tallow. — An  Italian  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  sellers  of  China  tallow 
for  soapmaking. 

556.  Representation. — A  former  representative  of  German  houses  who  is  estab- 
lished in  Rome  desires  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for  pins,  needles,  material  for  men's 
clothes,  furs  for  costumes,  handkerchiefs,  and  zephyr  for  shirts. 

557.  Agent. — An  agent  at  Palermo  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for  piece- 
goods,  readymades  for  ladies  and  gents,  and  leather  goods. 

558.  Agencies. — A  naturalized  British  subject  in  Sicily  wants  to  take  up  agencies 
for  Canadian-made  motor  cars,  furniture,  furs,  and  other  articles,  from  first-class 
houses. 

559.  Tinplate  and  paraffin. — A  Catania  blacking  manufacturer  inquires  for  tin- 
plates  and  paraffin. 

560.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods. — A  merchant  at  Genoa  wishes  to  communicate 
with  makers  of  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods. 

561.  Representation. — A  Naples  house  is  willing  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for 
tinplates,  lead,  iron  and  raw  pig-iron. 

562.  Agencies. — A  firm  at  Genoa  seeks  agencies  for  extracts  for  tanning  and 
dyeing,  linseed,  colsa,  soya,  and  other  vegetable  oils  for  soap  and  candle-making,  gums, 
shellac,  etc.,  tallow,  resin,  and  chemical  products  in  general,  caustic  soda,  silicates,  etc. 

563.  Canned  goods. — A  Turin  house  inquires  for  addresses  of  canned  goods  fac- 
tories in  Canada. 

564.  Photographic  sundries,  etc. — A  photographic  firm  at  Genoa  desires  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plates,  films,  printing  papers,  cameras,  and  other 
photographic  sundries. 
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565.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. — A  Venice  house  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  makers  of  canned  goods,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  edible  oils,  etc. 

566.  Representation. — A  firm  in  Malta  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for 
straw  hats,  cloth,  knitting  wool,  paper,  canned  goods,  pottery,  etc. 

567.  Agencies. — An  established  Malta  firm  would  take  up  sole  agencies  for  Cana- 
dian houses  dealing  in  cloths,  draperies,  woollen,  linen,  silk,  leathers,  boots,  shoes, 
stockings,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  perfumes,  typewriters,  enamelled  goods, 
groceries.    Can  furnish  references  in  London  and  Italy. 

568.  Dairy  machinery,  etc. — An  Italian  house  is  open  to  buy  large  cream  separa- 
tors, also  dried  calves  ventricles,  and  all  machines  for  cheese  and  butter-making  which 
they  purchased  previous  to  the  war  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

569.  Hardware,  etc. — The  manager  of  an  old-established  commission  house  in 
Paris  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  the 
following  articles:  Anvils,  vices,  edge-tools,  hammers,  wire,  wire  for  springs,  spikes 
and  screws,  screws,  wood  screws,  rivets,  rough-drawn  tubes,  wire  nails,  boot  nails,  nails 
for  upholstery,  steel  sheet,  horseshoe  nails,  wrenches,  mattocks,  lathes.  For  further 
information  see  page  1125. 

570.  Lumber,  furniture,  etc.,  etc. — A  first-class  British  firm  have  opened  in 
Ecuador  and  are  interested  in  importing  the  following  lines:  Lumber,  bent-cane  fur- 
niture, enamelled  ware,  hardware  and  foodstuffs. 

571.  Steel  billets  and  steel  forging  blooms. — A  Glasgow  firm  will  be  glad  to 

receive  quotations  for  the  above. 


572.  Steel  joists,  angles,  tees,  channel  plates,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  quo- 
tations for  the  above. 

573.  Steel  angles,  tees,  joists,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  have  quota- 
tions, rate  per  ton  c.i.f.  Glasgow  and  giving  probable  idea  within  what  time  delivery 
could  be  made  of  the  specified  quantities. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.   (Price,  £5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce- 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countres.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of   Trade    Commissioners    and   General  Trad* 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

[OVER.] 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado,  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Franco. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commisioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109.  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissionei  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Addre**.  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Custom* 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  care  British  Consul  General, 
Petrograd. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building.  Bast  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Addres;  Contracom. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.       _  _  „  _    t.     _         .         .  „ 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  c-       Son*um'  Gf^begd  Christiana-  N<^ 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontumt. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagrota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito.  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria, 


British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,   Director  General  of   Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul, 
cial  Intelligence.  o  ,  • 

Switzerland: 

Italy:  Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay: 

Monte  Video.  British  Vk-  <  < 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Con*ul. 


>*'il. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 
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supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
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circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 
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exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  April  18,  1916. 

commonwealth  parliament  to  meet  in  may. 

The  Government  in  a  special  issue  of  the  Commonwealth  Gazette  has  announced 
that  Parliament  will  assemble  on  May  9.  While  no  statement  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  session,  it  is  understood  that  only  financial  and  war  matters 
will  be  dealt  with,  and  after  these  measures  are  disposed  of  Parliament  will  adjourn 
until  after  the  return  of  the  Prime  Minister  from  England.  The  granting  of  neces- 
sary supply  is  imperative,  as  some  of  the  votes  will  be  exhausted  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

Matters  of  public  interest,  such  as  tariff  revision  and  proposed  taxation  on  war 
profits,  will  in  all  probability  be  left  over  until  the  resumption  of  the  session  later 
on  in  the  year. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE. 


The  customs  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth  during  the  nine  months  ended  March 
31  showed  an  increase  of  £1,261,046  over  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1914-15.  The  total  customs  revenue  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  finan- 
cial year  was  £12,438,963,  and  the  receipts  for  the  year  may  therefore  be  estimated 
at  approximately  £17,000,000,  or  about  £2,000,000  more  than  in  1915.  The  increase 
has  not  been  spasmodic  not  confined  to  any  one  state.  The  figures  made  available  at 
the  end  of  each  month  show  a  constant  increase;  for  March,  it  amounted  to  £385,844, 
and  all  the  states,  except  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  which  experienced  slight 
decreases,  shared  in  it. 

The  increase  in  customs  collectons  is  attributed  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the 
war.  The  invoice  cost  of  many  articles  had  increased  considerably  and  in  sequence 
the  amount  of  duty  advanced  proportionally.  The  details  are  shown  in  the  appended 
table : — 

For  the  Nine  Months  ended 
State.  March  31,  1915.    March  31,  1916. 

New  South  Wales  '   £  5,165,671        £  5,834,207 

Victoria   3,241,288  3,749,655 

Queensland   1,210,603  1,239,601 

South  Australia   723,729  764,932 

Western  Australia   653,098  660,025 

Tasmania   172,828  175,575 

Northern  Territory   10,700  14,968 

Total   £11,177,917  £12,438,963 

Increase     1,261,046 
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The  receipts  of  the  Postal  Department  also  show  a  gratifying  increase,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  revenue  for  the  nine  months,  as  compared  with  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1914-15,  being  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  on  March  31,  the  total  revenue  of  the  Postmaster- 
General's  Department  (postal,  telegraphic  and  telephonic)  was  £3,689,229,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  similar  period  of  £259,412. 


AUSTRALIAN  WAR  LOANS  AGGREGATE  £35,041,160  OR  $170,300,037. 


On  the  two  occasions  on  which  the  Australian  public  was  approached  for  sub- 
scriptions a  grand  total  of  £35,041,160,  or  (at  $4.86  to  the  £)  $170,300,037  was  sub- 
scribed to  assist  the  Government  to  finance  its  share  in  the  war  without  going  to 
Great  Britain  for  aid.  The  first  Commonwealth  war  loan,  by  means  of  which  it  was 
hoped  to  raise  £5,000,000,  realized  £13,389,440,  and  on  the  second  occasion  when  an 
appeal  was  made  for  £10,000,000  the  subscriptions  totalled  £21,651,720. 

Parliament  passed  two  Acts  authorizing  the  raising  of  £20,000,000  and  £18,000,000, 
respectively,  and  there  is,  therefore,  authority  still  outstanding  for  the  raising  of  a 
little  less  than  £3,00,000.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  approaching  session  of  Parlia- 
ment another  Act  will  be  passed  giving  the  Government  authority  to  raise  further 
war  loans  should  the  necessity  arise. 


HOW  THE  SECOND  AUSTRALIAN  WAR  LOAN  WAS  RAISED. 


A  summary  of  the  amount  raised  in  the  last  war  loan,  giving  particulars  of  the 
number  of  applications  and  the  amount  subscribed  in  each  state,  is  outlined  thus : — 

State.                                                       Applications.  Amount. 

New  South  Wales                                                                  9,184  £10,419,780 

Victoria   11,926  7,193,930 

Queensland                                                                             2,611  1,777,860 

South  Australia                                                                      2,741  1,315,210 

Western  Australia                                                                  1,394  504,130 

Tasmania                                                                               1,078  439,520 

London                                                                                            4  1,290 

Total   28,938  £21,651,720 


The  sources  through  which  the  applications  were  received  were  as  follows 

Commonwealth  Bank   £16,217,760 

Other  trading  banks   4,176,240 

State  saving's  banks   873,100 

Post  offices   384,620 


Of  the  amounts  applied  for  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  the  sum  of 
£7,689,060  was  applied  for  through  stockbrokers.  The  amounts  applied  for  by  indi- 
vidual applicants  were  in  the  following  proportion : — 


Amount. 

Applications. 

Total. 

£10...                                       ..  ..  ..  . 

£  26,280 

£20  

34,160 

Between  £30  and  £50  

  3,929 

172,070 

£60  and  £100  

667,300 

£110  and  £500  

  9,637 

3,030,870 

£510  and  £1,000  

1,995,750 

£1,010  and  £5,000  

  1,686 

4,213,650 

£5,010  and  £9,990  

1,064,570 

10,447,070 

£21,651,720 
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The  applications  of  £10,000  and  over  were  made  up  as  follows: — 


By  banks   £4,255,000 

By  insurance  and  other  companies   4,097,050 

By  private  individuals,  etc   2,095,020 


Total   £10,447,070 


COST  OF  RAISING  SECOND  WAR  LOAN  WAS  4s.  8d.  OR  $1.14  PER  CENT. 

The  total  cost  involved  in  raising  the  second  war  loan  of  £21,651,720,  including 
commission  to  brokers,  advertising  and  all  incidental  expenses,  as  well  as  commis- 
sion to  the  Commonwealth  Bank  was,  approximately,  £50,237,  which  works  out  at  the 
rate  of  4  shillings  and  8  pence  ($1.14)  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  applied  for,  as 
against  a  rate  of  5  shillings  and  1  penny  ($1.24)  per  cent  on  the  first  issue.  Included 
in  the  expense  is  an  amount  of  2  shillings  (49  cents)  per  cent  paid  to  the  Common- 
wealth Bank  of  Australia  for  work  in  connection  with  the  flotation  and  for  paying 
interest  coupons  during  the  ten  years  currency  of  the  loan,  and  for  work  incidental 
to  the  redemption  of  the  loan  at  maturity.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  expenses 
of  flotation: — 


Commission  to  brokers  (|  per  cent)   £19,223 

Advertising   6,277 

Commission  to  post  offices  (say)   1,000 

Printing  prospectus,  receipts  and  other  stationery  (say)   ........  782 

Postages,  telegrams,  etc.  (say)   530 

Cost  of  printing  bonds  and  inscription  registers  (say)   800 

Commission  to  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia   21,625 


Total   £50,237 


CIRCULATION  OF  COMMONWEALTH  NOTE  ISSUE  £43,324730  =  $210,558,187. 

The  Commonwealth  note  issue  at  the  end  of  March  amounted  to  £43,324,730,  and 
the  gold  reserve  was  £1-5,741,911,  or  36-33  per  cent.  The  amount  of  gold  held  by  the 
Treasury  on  February  23  was  £14,938,232,  or  35-03  per  cent.  During  March  the  banks 
lodged  with  the  Treasury  approximately  £500,000  in  gold  as  a  portion  of  the  £10,000,000 
which  they  agree  to  advance  to  the  Commonwealth — free  of  interest — against 
£10,000,000  worth  of  notes. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  denomination,  number  and  amount  of  the  notes 
on  issue: — 


Denomination —  Number.  Amount. 

10s   2,629,473  £  1,314,736  10  0 

£1   9,875,219  9,875,219  0  0 

£5   1,123,713  5,618,565  0  0 

£10   229,270  2,292,700  0  0 

£20   24,588  491,760  0  0 

£50    22,455  1,122,750  0  0 

£100   12,260  1,226,000  0  0 

£1,000   21,383  21,383,000  0  0 


Totals   13,938,361        £43,324,730    10  0 


THE  AUSTRALLVN  WHEAT  SCHEME. 

According  to  a  return  recently  made  available  53,200,000  bags  of  wheat  had  been 
received  on  account  of  the  Commonwealth  wheat  pool  up  to  April  12,  and  of  that  quan- 
tity 5,175,000  bags  had  been  shipped.  The  certificates  issued  to  farmers  in  Australia 
represented  a  sum  of  £22,665,000,  and  the  amount  actually  paid  on  certificates  wa9 
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was  £21,093,000.  A  further  advance  of  6d.  per  bushel  on  certificates  has  been 
authorized,  and  the  Australian  wheat  board  will  decide  this  week  when  the  extra  money 
will  be  paid.  The  total  receipts  in  respect  of  sales  effected  by  the  board  amounted  to 
£6,455,000,  as  compared  with  £4,865,000  up  to  March  22,  and  the  oversea  sales  (net) 
represented  £4,152,000,  as  against  £3,131,000  three  weeks  previously.  Particulars  of 
the  operations  of  the  wheat  board  are  given  in  the  following  tables : — 

Total  for  Australia. 


Local  sales   £  2,303,000 

Oversea  sales   4,152,000 


Total  receipts   £  6,455,000 

Certificates  issued   22,665,000 

Certificates  paid   21,093,000 

Amount  overdrawn   12,873,000 


Bags. 

Quantity  shipped   5,175,000 

iSold  locally   3,110,000 

Disposed  of  otherwise   356,000 

Held  by  shipping  agents  •   35,844,000 

Held  by  miller©   8,805,000 


Total  received   53,290,000 


Owing  to  the  continued  difficulty  of  securing  tonnage  for  transportation  of  wheat 
overseas,  the  total  amount  advanced  by  the  various  banks  to  wheatgrowers,  at  the  low 
interest  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  has  reached  huge  figures. 

AUSTRALIAN   PRODUCTION   OF  APPLES. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1916  Australian  yield  of  apples — now  being  marketed — 
will  approximate  5,000,000  cases  of  one  imperial  bushel.  The  restricted  freight  avail- 
able for  exports  will  take  slightly  over  1,000,000  cases  oversea,  thus  leaving  about 
^4,000,000  for  domestic  consumption.  Apples  of  excellent  quality  are  now  being 
delivered  to  homes  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs — depending  on  the  variety — from  2s. 
to  3s.  6d.  (49  to  85  cents)  per  case.  Considerable  prominence  has  been  given  in 
Australian  newspapers  to  the  results  achieved  in  1914  by  the  Canadian  apple  cam- 
paign of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  some  concerted  actioit 
is  now  being  taken  towards  assisting  orchardists  in  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  their 
fruit. 

MAINTAINING  APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Victoria  is  formulating  a  scheme  under  which 
cold  storage  will  be  made  available  for  the  surplus  apple  crop  at  a  moderate  charge. 
It  is  anticipated  that  space  for  1,000,000  cases  can  be  provided  in  Melbourne  at  a 
Charge  of  Id.  (2  cents)  a  case  per  week. 

Six  months'  storage  would  represent  an  addition  of  2s.  2d.  (53'  cents)  per  case. 
,!By  experimenting  with  a  few  cases,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Melbourne  cold 
stores  that  apples  can  be  held  for  a  period  of  9  to  10  months,  at  a  temperature  of  32 
to  30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  without  any  apparent  deterioration  in  the  quality  or 
appearance  of  the  fruit. 

On  the  prices  ruling  to-day  compared  with  those  usually  obtained  from  Sep- 
tember to  December,  growers  will  probably  take  full  advantage  of  the  Government 
arrangement. 

If  the  cold  storage  of  these  large  quantities  can  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  'the  result  may  cause  a  serious  decline  in  the  seasonable  demand  for  apples 
from  Vancouver  and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports  during  the  regular  importing  season 
from  September  to  December,  1916. 
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DEPLETION    IN   STOCKS   OF   OVERSEA  GOODS. 

As  emphasized  in  former  reports,  while  the  war  continues  month  after  month 
its  effect  upon  the  supplies  of  goods  in  Australia,  some  of  them  of  prime  necessity, 
is  becoming  increasingly  marked.  In  all  departments  of  trade,  stocks  of  oversea 
lines  are  becoming  very  low  and  distributing  houses  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  quote 
for  more  than  moderate  quantities,  thus  conserving  available  supplies  for  their 
regular  customers. 

Inquiries  made  at  the  warehouses  of  wholesale  dry  goods  importers  indicate  that 
expensive  articles  are  being  neglected  and  buyers  are,  in  the  main,  content  with 
'cheaper  goods.  A  marked  effect  of  the  higher  costs  of  most  articles  of  general  use 
is  that  lower  qualities  are  now  imported  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

LINES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  DRY  GOODS  NOW  UNOBTAINABLE. 

Owing  to  the  entire  output  of  the  Australian  woollen  mills  now  being  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  khaki  cloth,  rugs  and  other  materials  required  for  military  purposes, 
no  domestic  flannel  has  been  available  for  some  time  and  all  the  old  stocks  having 
been  exhausted  recourse  has  been  made  to  imports.  For  imported  flannel  not  as 
good  in  quality  as  the  Australian  article  sold,  prior  to  the  war,  at  18  cents  cairnot 
now  be  procured  for  less  than  p5  cents  per  yard.  The  position  in  regard  to  blankets 
is  somewhat  similar.  Australian  supplies  are  unobtainable,  and  quantities  which  were 
formerly  sold  at  $2.19  are  being  replaced  by  imported  blankets  of  inferior  quality 
which  cannot  ,be  sold  under  $4.87.  Hugs  and  eiderdown  quilts  are  being  substituted 
for  blankets  in  many  cases. 

Other  Australian  goods  which  had  secured  a  large  consumption  before  the  war 
were  serges  and  tweeds.  These  are  also  now  unobtainable.  So  far  sufficient  quan- 
tities have  been  imported,  but  for  orders  now  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
elsewhere,  no  time  for  delivery  can  be  guaranteed,  hence  importers  fear  that  before 
!long  orders  may  Ibe  refused  *by  the  manufacturers  because  of  their  looms  being  filled 
tip  with  orders  for  tthe  British  Government  and  for  the  Allies.  This  phase  of  the 
/trading  situation  is  creating  grave  anxiety. 

CANADIAN   DRY  GOODS. 

During  the  month  some  new  lines  of  samples  of  >Cana)dian  hosiery,  underwear 
and  novelties  of  competitive  values,  have  been  received  by  various  Australian  agents 
and  considerable  business  is  anticipated.  Unfortunately,  some  leading  woollen  mills 
are  unable  to  make  deliveries  owing  to  military  orders  a'nd  tthe  unprecedented  demand 
of  the  domestic  trade.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  importance  of  the  Aus- 
tralian market  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating  an  export  trade  are  now  receiving 
the  more  serious  and  practical  consideration  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry 
goods — and  other  lines — than  at  any  period  heretofore. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GREAT  BRIDGE  AT  SYDNEY  DEFERRED. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  IvTo.  640,  reference  was  made  to  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  having  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  state  Parliament  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  Sydney  harbour.  The  measure,  after  passing  the  lower 
house,  was  defeated  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  April  12  and  discharged  from  par- 
liamentary business  for  the  present  session.  Hence  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
bridge  must  be  deferred. 

CANNED  FISH  IN  ACTIVE  DEMAND. 

With  the  exception  of  canned  salmon  there  is  practically  no  variety  of  imported 
preserved  fish  of  which  anything  like  a  normal  supply  is  available  this  year.  This  has 
enabled  larger  quantities  of  salmon  than  usual  to  be  sold  in  Australia.    The  Lenten 
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consumption  has  accentuated  the  demand,  and,  as  emphasized  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  621,  a  most  extensive  market  for  canned  herrings  and  sardines  is  available  for 
packers  who  recognize  that  a  sound  product  is  quite  as  essential  to  secure  the  trade 
as  competitive  prices. 

GOODS  QUOTED  AT  FACTORY  POINT. 

The  futility  of  Canadian  manufacturers  quoting  their  goods  f.o.b.  at  factory  has 
been  dwelt  upon  in  many  previous  reports.  Oversea  buyers  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  even  the  probable  cost  of  transportation  will  be  from  factory  point  to 
ocean  port  of  shipment,  hence  they  are  unable  to  approximate  the  landed  costs  of  the 
goods.  The  persistence  of  some  manufacturers,  especially  of  shelf  hardware,  to  con- 
tinue quoting  f.o.b.  factory,  at  some  inland  point,  continues  to  militate  against  orders 
being  secured  for  their  goods,  and  in  their  own  interests,  if  for  no  other,  a  deter- 
mined effort  should  in  all  cases  be  made  to  submit  prices  only  upon  a  free  on  board 
steamer  basis  at  port  of  shipment. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Although  the  freights  are  against  the  importation  of  any  large  quantities  of 
materials,  or  the  placing  of  contracts  for  spread  deliveries,  the  demand  for  heavy  lines 
of  hardware  continues  wonderfully  active.  The  principal  orders  are  placed  for 
immediate  shipment  only,  as  buyers  will  not  operate  on  offers  for  shipment  far  ahead. 

There  has  been  some  active  inquiry  for  plaster  of  Paris,  but  the  "  sailer  "  freights 
from  New  York  keep  Canadian  brands  off  the  market.  Recent  steamer  rates  from 
St.  John  to  Australian  ports  were  quoted  at  from  three  to  four  times  the  f.o.b.  value  of 
the  plaster. 

The  embargo  placed  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  exports  of  iron,  steel, 
tubing,  etc.,  from  Great  Britain  should  assist  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  pro- 
ducts now  in  a  position  to  cater  for  oversea  requirements.  Orders  have  recently  been 
placed  in  Canada  for  nail  wire,  steel  bars,  etc.,  for  prompt  shipment. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Kaan.) 

Cape  Town,  April  14,  1916. 

TRANSVAAL  CHAMBER  OF  MINES  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines  was  held  on  March  27 
in  Johannesburg.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  chairman's  review  of  1915 
conditions : — 

OUTPUT  OF  THE  RAND  GOLD  MINES. 

The  year's  output  was  really  the  highest  actual  output,  as  the  figures  for  1912 
were  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  amount  of  reserve  gold.  During  the  period 
September,  1'915,  to  January,  1916,  the  Transvaal  production  was  at  the  rate  of 
£40,000,000  per  annum  for  the  first  time  in  history ;  28,314,539  tons  were  also  milled  on 
the  Witwatersrand,  an  increase  of  2,612,585  over  1914,  which  was  the  previous  highest 
tonnage  milled.  Since  1906  the  annual  tonnage  milled  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
The  average  grade  of  ore  treated  fell  four  pence,  while  the  average  working  costs 
increased  from  17s.  3d.  to  17s.  7d.,  and  in  February  last  increased  to  18s.  6d.  per  ton 
milled. 
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The  industry  spent  £25,000,000  per  annum  in  working  costs,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  retained  in  the  country.  Although  the  working  profit  per  ton  showed  a 
reduction  of  eight  pence,  the  total  working  profit  was  £206,771  higher  than  in  1914. 
Dividends  fell  from  £8,404,060  to  £7,824,799,  largely  due  to  the  special  war  levy  of 
£500,000  on  the  gold  mines. 

The  ratio  of  the  Transvaal  output  to  the  worlds  total  continued  to  increase.  It 
amounted  to  40  per  cent  in  1915,  compared  with  38  per  cent  in  1914,  and  represented 
67  per  cent  of  the  entire  Empire's  gold  production.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  out- 
put had  been  a  considerable  factor  in  enabling  the  Imperial  Government  to  maintain 
London  as  an  open  market  for  gold.  • 

MAINTAINING  THE  OUTPUT. 

The  average  increase  in  the  price  of  supplies  was  approximately  15  per  cent.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  sum  of  £1,500,000  per  annum  for  the  industry,  or  Is.  2d.  per  ton 
milled.  Steps  were  taken  early  in  the  year  to  obtain  reserve  stocks  of  all  important 
supplies  to  cover  four  months'  consumption,  which  attempt  had  been  carried  out  in 
nearly  every  instance.  The  outstanding  example  was  the  increased  cost  of  zinc  sheets, 
for  which  £95  per  ton  was  now  being  paid,  compared  with  £33  before  the  war. 

With  a  view  to  conserving  supplies  of  glycerine,  the  amount  now  used  in  pro- 
ducing explosives  had  been  considerably  reduced,  and  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  carry  out  investigations  and  experiments  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.  The  war 
bonus  granted  to  certain  classes  of  workers  amounted  approximately  to  £40,000.  The 
increased  cost  of  realization  of  gold  amounted  approximately  to  £400,000,  due  mainly 
to  the  war  risk. 

The  Witwatersrand  mines  employed  211,096  natives  in  December,  or  an  increase 
of  44,8 63  over  the  number  employed  in  December,  IMS. 

The  number  of  whites  employed  in  the  gold  mines  increased  from  21,884  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  to  23,728  in  October,  1915,  and  fell  to  22,910  in  December  consequent  to  the 
number  of  enlistments  for  active  service.  The  accident  death  rate  of  3-17  per  1,000 
was  the  lowest  on  record,  the  figure  for  1914  being  3-22  and  for  1906  5-19. 

MINE  WORKERS  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  president  referred  with  pride  to  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  the  mine 
workers.  In  December  2,700  employees  were  on  active  service,  and  in  addition  a  large 
number  had  proceeded  to  England  to  enlist.  In  August  200  mechanics  proceeded  to 
England  to  undertake  munition  work.  These  men  were  provided  with  free  passages 
and  were  guaranteed  their  billets. 

The  contributions  of  the  mine  employees  to  the  war  funds  amounted  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  up  to  the  end  of  last  month. 

FAR  EAST  RAND. 

Having  referred  to  the  diamond,  coal-mining  and  base  metal  output,  the  president 
proceeded'  to  deal  with  the  Far  East  Rand.  The  results  attending  some  of  the  mining 
companies  there  were  most  encouraging.  That  portion  of  the  area  not  held  by  the 
mining  companies,  and  on  which  the  reef  was  known  to  exist  at  varying  depths,  com- 
prised about  86,000  claims,  of  which  four-fifths  were  vested  in  the  Government,  and 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Union  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  develop 
that  valuable  asset  as  speedily  as  possible. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  BUDGET,  1916^-17. 

The  South  African  Government  budget  for  the  coming  year  was  laid  before  the 
South  African  Parliament  on  Friday,  March  31.    Before  bringing  down  the  details 
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regarding  next  year,  the  figures  for  1915-16  were  submitted,  showing  on  a  revised 
estimate  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  £16,257,000  and  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
£16,620,000,  making  a  surplus  of  £363,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  surplus  would  have  been  larger  if  it  were  not  for  the  dearth 
of  tonnage  during  the  past  year,  as  the  yield  from  the  customs  exceeded  anticipation 
of  the  increased  tariff  imposed  in  1914.  The  postal  revenue  was  much  larger  than 
anticipated  and  there  was  also  an  unexpected  yield  from  diamonds. 

GENERAL  PROSPERITY. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  H.  Burton,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
should  be  interesting : — 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  plenty  of  money  knocking  about,  and  people  are  able  to 
spend  money  on  luxuries  on  an  extravagant  scale.  While  recognizing  that  the  Union 
is  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  position  in  so  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
very  hazardous  to  predict  that  South  Africa  would  continue  in  this  prosperity,  due 
largely  to  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  loan  funds  for  war  purposes.  Still 
importations  have  been  remarkably  buoyant,  and  one  good  point  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  reductions  in  imports  seem  to  indicate  an  increase  in  South  African  production. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  jam  and  sugar.  Where 
imports  have  increased,  the  increases  have  been  almost  exclusively  in  luxuries.  As 
to  exports,  leaving  diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers  out  of  account — they  are  affected 
of  course  by  special  conditions — there  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  products,  the  increases  totalling  £1,800,000.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
increased  customs  duties  imposed  last  year  have  yielded  revenue  considerably  in  excess 
of  expectations.   The  same  is  true  of  the  excise  revenue." 


budget,  1916-17. 

Estimated  revenue   £16,336,000 

Estimated  expenditure   17,75S,00G 


Probable  deficit   £1,*22,000 

To  be  met  as  follows — 

Bewaarplaatsen  receipts   £433,000 

Special  war  levy  on  gold  mines   320,000 

Additional  postal  charges  on  telephones,  night 

telegrams,  and  newspaper  postage   40,000 

Graduated  super-tax  of  from  Id.  to  3s.  in  the 
£  on  incomes  in  excess  of  £2,500  (indi- 
viduals only)   270,000 

Excise  duty  (additional)  on  colonial  spirits  at 

rate  of  2s.  6d.  a  gallon   160,000 

Customs  duty  (additional)  of  2s.  6d.  per  gallon 

on  imported  spirits   90,000 

Graduated    export    duty    of  5  per    cent  on 

diamonds   50,000 

Total  increased  taxation    1,363,000 


Final  deficit  .  .  .  .  £59,000 


The  above  statement  summarizes  the  budget  for  the  coming  year.  The  revenue 
is  expected  to  total  £16,332,000,  which  amount  is  to  include  the  re-imposed  income  tax. 
Customs  duties  raised  last  year  are  also  to  be  re-enacted.  Particulars  with  regard  to 
both  the  income  tax  and  customs,  passed  last  year,  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
Nos.  586  and  587. 

INCOME  TAX. 

Keductions  and  exemptions  which  have  hitherto  applied  to  incomes  of  £500  and 
lesfe  are  now  extended  to  all  incomes  up  to  £600.    The  special  feature  on  the  income 
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tax  proposals  is  a  super-tax.  This  super-tax  is  to  be  levied  on  all  individuals — not 
companies — with  incomes  exceeding  £2,500.  This  extra  tax  is  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  income  tax.  It  will  be  graduated  from  a  shilling  in  the  pound  by  increases 
at  the  rate  of  one  two-thousandth  of  a  penny  on  each  pound  of  income  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  shillings.  It  will  be  levied  on  the  average  incomes  of  an  individual  for 
the  past  two  years,  this  being  an  ingenious  method  of  including  the  man  who  made 
big  profits  out  of  the  war  eighteen  months  ago  when  there  was  such  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture from  loan  funds.  The  super-tax  will  also  include  the  man  who  derives  his  income 
from  mining  dividends.  Hitherto,  though  his  income  may  have  run  into  six  figures, 
he  hafe  escaped  income  tax  because  his  shares  in  the  company  were  liable  to  taxation. 
Now  under  the  super-tax  his  income  will  be  liable  to  the  super-tax  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  income  tax  levied  on  company  profits. 

EXPORT  ON  DIAMONDS. 

The  diamond  tax  will  be  graduated  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  ratio  of  the  profit 
to  the  total  yield.  The  tax  will  begin  when  the  profit  of  the  diamond  mine  exceeds 
35  per  cent,  and  will  increase  from  one-half  per  cent  up  to  five  per  cent.  The  yield 
of  the  new  tax  is  expected  to  be  £50,000  in  the  coming  year,  and  £300,000  when  normal 
conditions  have  returned.  The  Minister  claimed  that  the  present  moment  is  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  duty  inasmuch  as  the  diamond  market  has 
been  in  abeyance  and  must  gradually  be  built  up  again.  The  alluvial  diggers  will  be 
exempt  from  the  tax. 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  B.  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  4,  1916. 
argentine  trade  mairk  law  and  practice. 

Some  information  regarding  the  application  of  the  Trade  Mark  Laws  of  Argen- 
tina will  probably  be  found  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  who  wishes  to 
protect  his  mark  in  this  Republic. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  very  basis  of 
the  trade  mark  law  of  this  country  and  that  of  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  for  example,  in  which  Previous  Use  counts  rather  than  Previous  Registration; 
in  this  country  these  conditions  are  reversed.  Thi«s  fact  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  among  foreign  manufacturers  regarding  the  pro- 
tection or  lack  of  protection  of  such  marks  or  names  in  this  country  and  the  con- 
ditions affecting  such  protection. 

It  is  not  intended  to  argue  for  or  against  the  Argentine  Trade  Mark  Law,  but  as 
regards  thife  basic  principle  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  For  example:  In 
Argentina  a  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist  may  choose  his  distinctive 
emblem  and  secure  it  for  himself  by  registration,  even  before  he  commences  to  do 
business,  whereas  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  he  must  actually  use  the  mark 
before  he  can  register  it.  For  this  reason  the  Argentine  law  might  seem  more  just  to 
the  man  about  to  go  into  business,  and  less  so  to  the  established  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer. 

Another  difference  between  the  law  of  this  country  and  some  others  lies  in  the 
fact  that  here  a  trade  mark  or  name  may  be  held  by  the  registrant  even  though  he  may 
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not  use  it,  or  he  may  hold  a  mark  for  many  classes  of  goods  while  using  it  for  only 
one.  This  also,  while  it  may  and  undoubtedly  does  seem  unjust  to  the  mind  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  opposite  conditions,  is  not  without  its  defence;  for  instance, 
why  should  a  manufacturer  lose  an  emblem  which  he  has  invented,  becau.se  he  is 
prevented,  by  financial  or  other  reasons,  from  carrying  out  his  intention  of  using  that 
mark  for  the  time  being?  Or  why  should  a  manufacturer  using  a  certain  mark  to 
designate  some  table  delicacy  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  someone  else  from  using  the 
same  mark  or  a  similar  one  for  axle-grease  or  rat  poison?  If  the  trade  mark  is 
original  the  owner  fehould  have  the  right  to  insist  that  no  one  else  shall  use  it  for 
anything,  so  that  the  association  in  the  public  mind  between  the  mark  and  the  article 
which  is  sold  under  it  may  remain  undisturbed. 

TRADE  MARK  PIRACY. 

It  is  true  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  law  and  practice  here  lends  itself  to 
"  trade  mark  piracy  "  on  account  of  the  strictly  national  interpretation  which  is  given 
to  the  law,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since  1912.  Previous  to  that 
year  it  was  the  practice  in  the  Argentine  Patent  Office  to  grant  the  registration  of  a 
mark  for  all  clashes  of  goods  for  a  single  registration  fee.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  Decree  of  July  30,  1912,  each  one  of  the  twenty-five  classes  into  which  the 
Decree  divides  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  application,  to  be  paid  for  separately,  and  at  the  same  figure  which 
previously  would  have  secured  the  mark  for  the  entire  commercial  gamut. 

Under  the  former  ruling  it  was  customary  for  an  applicant  to  claim  all  classes 
of  goods  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  do  so  without  any  additional  cost.  And 
for  the  same  reason  many  foreign  applicants  on  sending  their  applications  through 
their  attorneys,  found  themselves  in  absolute  control  of  their  particular  mark  in  this 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  future  applicants  for  the  same  mark  for  any  kind  of 
goods  whatsoever.  There  are  probably  many  British  and  North  American  holders  of 
Argentine  trade  marks  who  are  to-day  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  no  other  person 
may  register  their  marks  for  any  class  of  goods  in  Argentina  without  their  consent 
— a  state  of  things  which,  quite  possibly,  they  have  neither  requested  nor  desired,  and 
which  was  only  brought  about  by  the  thoughtless  action  of  the  local  agent  or  attorney. 

Naturally,  this  state  of  things  continuing  for  a  number  of  years  materially 
increased  rthe  difficulty  of  registering  any  (mark  here  unless  it  possessed  absolute 
originality.  Astronomical,  mythological  and  historical  names,  which  are  so  com- 
monly used  as  commercial  distinctives,  are  almost  totally  pre-empted  here,  so  that 
in  the  majority  'of  eases  it  is  lalmost  hopeless  to  attempt  »to  register  them.  From 
these  circumstances,  in  a  great  measure,  there  arose  the  conception  of  the  Argentine 
as  a  trade  mark  pirate,  whereas  the  foreigners  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  in 
this  respect,  not  because  the  former  is  more  upright  than  the  latter,  but  rather  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Kepublic  is  carried  on  by 
foreigners.  I 

RE-REGISTRATION. 

Now  the  marks  covered  by  what  might  be  termed  "  blanket "  registration  pre- 
viously to  1912,  hold  good  up  to  the  date  of  their  expiry  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 
After  thalt  they  may  be  re-registered,  at  the  .election  of  the  holder,  in  each  or  every 
one  of  the  twenty-five  new  classes.  Although  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  holder 
is  willing  to  (pay  the  'registration  expenses  for  each  -class  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  his  mark,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  renovation  is  effected 
in  a  limited  number  of  appropriate  classes  olnly.  Conditions  .are  therefore  gradually 
becoming  more  (favourable  ifor  the  registration  of  foreign  marks. 
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RELATION  OF   MANUFACTURER  AND  ARGENTINE  AGENT. 

A  phase  of  the  subject  which  should  receive  earnest  and  impartial  attention  is 
that  which  refers  to  'the  relations  between  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  Argen- 
tine representatives.  So  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  appeals  of  the  latter 
for  protection  by  registration  of  trade  marks,  that  it  has  become  the  almost 
universal  custom  amongst  representatives  here,  before  making  deliveries  of  an 
article  bearing  a  new  trade  mark  or  name,  to  register  the  same*  at  once,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  unscrupulous  action  of  any  one  who  might  attempt  to  do  so  for 
speculative  purposes.  The  foreign  manufacturer  is  usually  advised  of  such  regis- 
tration by  his  agent  or  representative,  Jbut  in  nine  eases  ou|t  of  ten  he  pays  'no  attend 
fion  to  the  offer  of  the  agent  to  transfer  tfti;e  registration  to  him  (the  manufacturer) 
in  (consideration  of  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  incurred.  As  time  goes  on, 
questions  may  arise  between  the  two  parties,  and  then  it  is  that  the  representative 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  defensive  or  offensive  weapon  for  use  against  the 
manufacturer.  This  circumstance  is  one  which  is  continually  arising,  and  only 
recently  a  Canadian  manufacturer  found  it  impossible  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  his  agency  from  a  useless  firm  to  a  strong  British  concern,  as  the 
original  agents  held  the  trade  mark  (a  valuable  one)  anl  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
sell  goods  under  it. 

iNow  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  manufacturer  and  agent  have,  or  should  (have, 
an  equal  interest  in  the  'building  up  of  a,  good  business.  It  is  equally  true  th_at 
although  the  manufacturer  may  act  in  perfectly  good  faith,  it  is  frequently  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  absolute  protection  to  the  iagent,  for  the  reason  that  the  goods 
may  be  bought  through  a  commission  house  and  shipped  to  the  agent's  competitors 
without  the  knowledge  of  ,his  principal.  The  only  way  to  fully  protect  the  local 
agent  as  the  exclusive  importer  of  his  principal's  products,  is  to  have  the  mark  under 
which  the  goods  are  sold  registered  'in  /his  name.  This  can  be  done  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  manufacturer  by  executing  the  proper  document  whereby  the  registry 
will  revert  to  the  manufacturer  on  the  termination  of  the  agen'cy  agreement.  , 

For  example:  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  a  contract  with  an  Argentine 
representative  whereby  the  former  is  to  ship  (Jiis  product  exclusively  to  the  latter, 
and  if  competitors  here  secure  the  same  goods  through  other  channels  and  put  them 
on  the  market  at  cost  or  at  a  lower  price  than  the  "exclusive  agent"  can  afford  to 
do  (a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  repeatedly  done)  the  exclusive  agent  has  no 
redress  whatever  if  the  trade  mark  under  which  the  goods  are  sold  is  registered  in 
the  name  of  a  foreign  manufacturer,  since,  in  spite  of  the  production  in  court  of 
the  exclusive  agency  contract,  tihe  competitor,  on  proving  that  the  goods  sold  bore 
the  genuine  trade  mark  of  the  manufacturer  in  whose  name  it  w.as  registered,  and 
that  the  goods  were  genuine,  would  be  absolved  by  the  courts  with  costs  to  plaintiff. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  trade  mark  is  registered  in  the  name  of  the  local 
agent,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  completely  protect  his  interests  in  such  a  case,  and 
incidentally  the  real  interest  of  his  principal.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  in  such 
cases  the  trade  mark,  if  already  registered,  be  transferred  tQ  the  agent  during  the 
period  of  the  exclusive  agency  contract. 

TOO  MUCH  PROTECTION. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  arise:  Does  registration  of  the  trade  mark  in 
the  Argentine  really  give  protection?  And  the  reply  is:  too  much  protection!  By 
this  is  meant  that  the  protection  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  dangerous  when  in  unscru- 
pulous hands.  A  few  plain  facts  without  any  comment  whatever  will  make  this  evident 
to  the  judicial  mind.    .These  are  the  facts: — 

(1)  The  penalty  for  infringement  includes  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(2)  The  imprisonment  is  not  redeemable  by  payment  of  money. 
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(3)  The  suit  is  thus  of  a  semi-criminal  nature. 

(4)  But  suit  may  be  withdrawn  by  plaintiff  at  any  time  before  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  in  view  of  the  ,above,  that  the  majority  of 
infringement  cases  which  might  otherwise  enrich  Argentine  jurisprudence,  never 
come  to  sentence,  being  settled  out  of  court. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  FIRST  REGISTRY. 

There  are  two  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  first  registry  entitles 
registrant  to  the  mark  as  against  first  use.  Proper  names  and  portraits  of  persons 
are  protected  to  the  fourth  generation  of  the  heirs,  and  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
restored  to  the  foreign  claimant  a  registered  mark  containing  or  consisting  of  a 
proper  name,  or  even  the  name  of  a  company  or  corporation.  The  names  of  commer- 
cial firms  doing  business  and  duly  matriculated  in  the  Argentine  are  protected  with- 
out being  registered  as  trade  marks,  although  it  is  quite  usual  to  so  register  them  or 
as  a  part  of  the  mark.  But  foreign  firms  have  no  such  common  law  protection,  and 
their  names  should  be  registered  as  trade  marks  or  in  connection  with  the  same. 

WHAT  MAY  CONSTITUTE  A  MARK. 

The  following  may  constitute  a  mark:  Names  of  objects  or  of  persons  in  a 
special  form;  portraits,  emblems,  monograms,  designs,  borders,  fancy  words,  letters 
or  numbers  of  special  design  or  forming  combination;  containers  of  special  outer 
form,  etc. 

NOT  REGISTRABLE. 

The  following  are  not  registrable:  Coats  of  arms,  flags  or  other  insignia  of  the 
Argentine  nation.  (By  a  recent  ruling  the  coats  of  arms  or  flags  of  foreign  nations 
may  be  registered  by  consent  of  the  respective  legation) ;  the  form  of  the  product 
itself;  the  colour  of  the  same;  terms  or  expressions  which  have  become  of  general  use; 
designations  usually  employed  to  indicate  the  nature  or  class  of  the  products ;  immoral 
designs  or  expressions. 

PROCEDURE. 

On  filing  the  application  the  description  in  duplicate  accompanied  by  labels  and 
an  electroplate  of  the  mark  (not  to  exceed  3-|-inch  x  3f-inch)  must  accompany  the 
petition,  unless  the  mark  consists  of  a  "  fancy  word  "  only,  in  which  case  the  electro- 
plate may  be  omitted  at  option  of  applicant.  The  entire  payment  of  Government 
fees  for  the  term  of  ten  years  is  also  paid  ($50  Argentine)  as  well  as  the  power  of 
attorney  in  case  the  applicant  is  non-resident.  The  above-mentioned  fee,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  legalization  and  translation  of  power  of  attorney  and  $1  for 
each  sheet  of  paper  used  during  the  entire  prosecution  of  the  case,  including  com- 
munications of  the  office  and  replies  to  same,  constitute  the  cost  of  the  case,  so  that 
the  agent  or  attorney  who  makes  a  fixed  price  is  never  sure  of  thu  exact  amount  of 
his  profit,  which  at  usual  rates  is  little  enough  at  the  best.  In  case  of  rejection  the 
first  fees  are  returned  at  the  cost  of  some  more  "  stamped  paper  "  and  trouble  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  or  another  mark  may  be  substituted  at  a  slightly  additional  expense. 

PUBLICATION. 

A  few  days  after  filing  the  mark  is  published  during  five  consecutive  days  in  the 
Boletin  Oficial,  together  with  the  name  of  applicant  and  the  class  of  goods  to  be 
covered  by  the  registration.  After  the  last  day  of  publication  there  is  a  statutory 
period  of  thirty  days  during  which  any  persons  deeming  themselves  aggrieved  by 
the  mark  may  file  opposition,  and  the  applicant's  attorney  is  notified  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  reply.    If  the  opposition  is  based  on  a  previous  registry  or  is  not 
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merely  capricious,  the  office  cannot  decide  the  case,  and  the  proceedings  are  sus- 
pended. Applicant  may  then  ask  for  the  case  to  be  sent  to  the  federal  courts,  where 
the  proceedings  take  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit. 

RENEWALS. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  period  the  registration  may  be  renewed  for  an  equal 
period,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  proceedings  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  original 
application.  The  term  begins  as  from  the  date  of  grant,  although  the  mark  is  pro- 
tected as  against  subsequent  applications  from  the  moment  when  it  is  filed. 

SECRET  MANNER  OF  PRINTING. 

Applicant  may  keep  secret  the  manner  of  printing  the  mark  in  certain  cases; 
in  such  cases  the  process  of  printing  must  be  fully  described  and  the  description  filed, 
together  with  the  application,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which  may  only  be  opened  in 
open  court  in  case  of  litigation. 

INFRINGEMENT. 

All  infringement  cases  are  tried  in  the  federal  courts.  The  penalty  (see  previous 
clause  on  this  subject)  consists  of  a  fine  of  $20  to  $500  Argentine  and  arrest  from 
one  month  to  one  year,  not  redeemable  by  payment  of  money.  The  goods  sold  under 
a  mark  declared  by  the  court  to  be  an  infringement  are  confiscated  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund.  The  sentence  of  the  Federal  Court  may  be  carried  to  the 
Federal  Chamber  of  Appeals  and  the  winner  of  the  suit  may  then  sue  the  loser  for 
damages  in  the  common  courts,  if  so  declared  in  the  sentence. 

CHANGE  IN  TRADE  MARKS  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  accompanying  classification  was  adopted  by  decree  of  July  30,  1912',  the  various 
articles  of  which  established  the  following  rulings:  (1)  That  in  each  application  the 
name  and  domicile  of  applicant  must  appear,  and  the  articles  specified  in  detail;  (2) 
that  a  distinct  and  separate  registry  must  be  made  for  each  class  for  which  the  mark 
is  to  be  used;  (3)  that  the  certificate  of  registry  can  only  be  issued  for  each  one  of 
the  classes  separately ;  (4)  that  when  applicant's  name  forms  part  of  the  mark  it  must 
appear  in  such  a  form  as  to  avoid  all  confusion;  (5)  that  when  mention  is  made  in 
the  mark  itself  of  any  given  article  or  product,  the  mark  may  only  be  granted  for  that 
article  or  product. 

The  requirement  of  article  1  above  mentioned  gave  rise  to  such  lengthy  publica- 
tion in  the  official  bulletin,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  this  requirement, 
which  was  done  by  decree  of  August  21,  1912,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  The  Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Office  will  only  require  the  detailed  statement  of 
articles  when  they  are  such  as  can  not  be  expressed  in  generic  form  by  reference  to 
one  of  the  classes  established  by  decree  of  July  30,  1912." 

These  various  changes  of  ruling  have  given  rise  to  much  confusion  and  incon- 
venience in  filing  trade  mark  application,  but  as  will  be  seen  above,  i<t  is  now  possible 
to  claim  a  whole  class  generically,  by  simply  giving  the  general  heading  and  number 
of  the  class,  making  special  mention  of  articles  only  in  cases  of  doubtful  classification. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  GOODS  FOR  ARGENTINE  TRADE  MARKS. 

Decree  of  July  SO,  1912. 

Class  1. — Chemical  substances  used  in  the  trades,  photography  and  scientific 
research,  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  work.  Anti-corrosives. 

Such  as:  Acids,  alkalies;  mineral  dyes;  pigments;  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
non-medicinal  essences,  photographic  plates',  paper  and  films;  liquid  and  other  sub- 
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stances  for  use  in  photography;  artificial  manure;  extracts  and  other  substances  for 
tanning;  poisonous  substances  for  the  destruction  of  ants  and  other  harmful  insects, 
mice,  viscachas  and  other  pests;  as  for  example,  carbon  sulphide,  potassium  cyanide 
and  the  like. 

Class  2. — Substances  and  products  used  in  medicine  pharmacy,  veterinary  science 
and  hygiene,  natural  and  pared  drugs,  medicinal  mineral  waters,  wines  and  tonics, 
insecticides  for  domestic  use. 

Such  as :  Pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  preparations,  plasters,  vesicatories,  disin- 
fectants, medicinal  oils  and  soaps.,  saponaceous  liquids,  medicinal  products,  extracts  and 
essences,  veterinary  medicines;  sheep  or  cattle  dip;  gauze,  bandages  and  medicinal 
cotton,  insecticides  and  medicinal  salts,  herbs,  grains,  plants  and  barks. 

Class  S. — Vegetable,  animal  or  mineral  substances  in  a  natural  or  prepared'  state, 
for  use  in  manufactures,  building  trades,  or  the  home,  not  otherwise  classified. 

Such  as:  Resins;  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  greases  and  oils,  used  in  manu- 
facture or  for  heating  and  lighting;  non-mineral  dyes;  cotton  fibre  and  other  vegetable 
textiles;  wool,  silk,  bristles,  hair,  feathers,  cork,  bones,  horse-hair,  tortoise  shell  ivory, 
mother  of  pearl,  amber,  coral,  whalebone,  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  horn ;  sponges, 
natural  and  artificial  coal,  solid  and  liquid  combustibles  ;  lime,  plaster,  cement,  candles 
in  general,  mosaics,  construction  lumber,  tar,  asphalt,  ashes,  earth,  stone  (wrought  or 
unwrought);  sand,  bricks,  non-metallic  tubes;  floor,  wall  and  roof  tiles,  slates,  marble 
wax;  plaster  and  terra-cotta  mouldings;  cement  and  other  articles  for  use  in  building. 

Class  k. — Metals  used  in  the  industries,  wrought  or  partly  wrought,  not  included 
in  the  other  class,  products  of  foundries,  blacksmith  shops  and  boiler  works. 

Such  as:  Iron,  steel,  bronze,  brass,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  tin  and  other  metals  and 
alloys,  in  industrial  form  not  included  in  other  classes;  wire,  netting,  beams,  columns, 
corrugated  iron,  blacksmith  and  foundry  articles,  iron  tubes  and  tanks,  iron  safes 
and  casks;  stills,  pans  and  other  boiler  shop  and  copper  mongery;  bells. 

Class  5. — Machines  and  apparatus  for  every  kind  of  industry  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied, parts  of  the  same;  accessories  and  implements  for  diving  and  for  filtering. 
Machines,  apparatus  and  implements  of  agriculture,  aviculture,  apiculture,  fish 
culture,  dairy,  grape  and  wine  culture,  and  forestry.  Cooperage. 

Such  as:  Pumps,  generators  for  motors,  machines  driven  by  water,  gas,  naphtha, 
steam  and  the  like,  machine  tools,  boilers  not  otherwise  classified;  motors,  sewing, 
knitting  and  embroidering  machines  and  needles  for  same;  fire  extinguishing  engines, 
pumps  and  apparatus;  ploughs,  well-driving  machines,  threshing  machines,  reaping 
machines,  presses,  machinery  for  sugar  mills,  refineries,  oil  mills,  flour  mills,  water 
elevating  machines,  cream  separators,  bee-hives,  incubators,  stump  pulling  and  tree 
cutting  machines,  filtering  apparatus,  buoys,  injectors  not  included  in  any  other 
class,  casks  and  barrels  in  general. 

Class  6. — Surgical  instruments;  medical,  scientific  and  veterinary  instruments, 
except  the  electrical  ones. 

Such  as:  Lancets,  irrigators,  tweezers,  scissors,  bistouries,  forceps,  optical  instru- 
ments, theodolites,  eye  glasses,  telemeters;  instruments  for  measuring,  indicating  or 
regulating  capacity,  quantity,  dimensions,  power,  volume,  weight  bons  for  the  same; 
talking  machines,  disks  and  cylinders  for  the  same;  orthopaedical  apparatus,  photo- 
graphic machines  and  apparatus,  magic  lanterns  and  their  accessories;  compasses  and 
slide  rules,  magnetic  compasses,  metronomes,  tuning  forks,  dehorners,  castrating 
apparatus,  etc. 

Class  7. — Musical  instruments  and  their  accessories.    Music,  automatic  playing 
machines. 

Such  as:  Pianos,  harmoniums,  phonolas,  automatic  players,  cylinders,  and  music 
for  the  same;  printed  music;  percussion,  wind  and  string  musical  instruments; 
music  paper;  copophones,  strings  for  musical  instruments. 
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Class  8. — Watchmaking  and  chronometry ;  jewels,  precious  metals,  and  all  precious 
stones;  enamels;  gold,  silver  or  platinum  articles. 

Such  as:  Watches  and  clocks  of  all  kinds;  jewels,  filigrees,  cigar  cases,  match 
boxes,  and  other  articles  made  from  precious  metals;  tools  and  utensils  for  watch- 
makers and  jewellers. 

Class  9. — Porcelain  and  earthenware  in  general,  glassware,  bronze  wares,  electro- 
plated ware,  and  articles  made  of  non-precious  metals,  works  of  art  in  bronze  and 
marble;  fancy  articles;  imitation  jewellery;  toys,  sporting  goods,  games,  playing  cards, 
church  ornaments,  painted,  sculptured,  engraved  or  lithographed  works  of  art  and  the 
like. 

Such  as:  Porcelain,  ceramica,  majolicas,  terra-cotta,  glassware,  crystalware, 
articles  of  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  lacquer,  amber,  bone,  horn,  celluloid,  coral,  tortoise- 
shell,  bronze,  brass,  metal,  onyx,  agate  and  other  fine  stones,  their  imitations  and  the 
like;  ruolz,  electro-plated  articles,  and  non-precious  metals,  such  as  Reed  and  Barton, 
christophle,  etc.,  work  of  art  in  bronze  and  marble;  pictures,  engravings;  toys,  dolls, 
sportsmen's  goods,  playing  cards,  gymnasium  and  fishing  apparatus;  images,  chalices, 
and  communion  sets. 

Class  10. — Hardware,  cutlery,  paints  and  colours,  locksmithery,  ironmongery, 
builders'  hardware,  house  furnishing,  bazaar  articles  and  tinmongery;  non-electric 
cable,  canvas  goods;  picture  frames  and  mouldings;  basketware,  etc. 

Such  as:  Tools  in  general  with  or  without  edge  or  point,  not  otherwise  classified; 
razors  and  safety  razors;  cutlasses;  knives,  forks  and  spoons;  daggers,  colours  and 
paints,  varnishes,  sealing  wax,  lacquers,  wall  paper,  brushes,  oil  and  turpentine  for 
paints,  rope,  twine,  and  cord  of  hair  or  fibre,  locks,  bolts,  hinges,  chains,  anchors, 
articles  of  ironmongery,  of  tin,  brass  and  the  like;  kitchen  utensils,  iron  glazed  and 
enamelware,  nails  and  screws,  tents,  flags,  canvas  awnings,  sails,  bags  of  any  kind 
of  cloth  for  any  purposes;  insulating  cloths  and  papers;  damp-proof  materials;  bottle 
caps,  corks  and  metallic  stoppers,  fire  kindlers,  night  tapers,  baskets  and  similar 
objects  in  general;  chains  of  all  kinds;  transmission  belts  in  general,  except  those  of 
caoutchouc  or  rubber. 

Class  11. — Arms,  explosives,  utensils  and  accessories  for  war  and  hunting,  mili- 
tary equipments. 

Such  as :  Firearms  of  all  calibres  and  for  all  purposes,  swords,  bayonets,  sabres, 
lances,  torpedoes,  war  and  sporting  ammunition,  powder,  dynamite  and  other  explo- 
sives, empty  cartridges,  cartridge  belts  and  boxes;  military  and  hunting  equipments, 
pyrotechnical  products. 

Class  12. — Machines,  apparatus  and  elements  of  transport  \n  general,  their  parts 
and  accessories. 

Such  as:  Locomotives,  rolling  stock  for  railways  and  tramways,  telpherage 
systems,  rails,  semaphores,  cranes  and  winches,  movable  bridges',  endless  carriers,  lifts 
or  elevators,  freight  elevators,  endless  screws,  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  airships, 
balloons,  motor  cycles,  bicycles,  carts  and  carriages  in  general,  hydroplanes,  ships, 
motor  launches,  boats,  dredges,  floating  cranes. 

Class  IS. — Furniture,  cabinet  work,  decorating,  tapestry,  mattresses  and  bed  fur- 
nishing, carpentry. 

Such  as:  Furniture  made  of  every  kind  of  metal,  wood,  lacquer  and  others; 
carpets,  curtains  and  tapestries;  table  covers;  mattresses  and  elastic  mattresses  for 
beds;  mirrors;  mats;  oilcloths  and  linoleum;  friezes  and  sculptures  of  carved  wood, 
wooden  floors,  doors,  windows  and  blinds;  carved  wood  ornaments;  door  mats;  coffins, 
wood  veneers  for  furniture  in  general. 
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Class  Apparatus  and  articles  for  heating;  ventilation,  illumination,  refrig- 

eration, hydrotherapy,  sanitary  articles,  machines,  apparatus  and  supplies  for  cleaning, 
in  general,  washing,  soaking  and  cleaning  clothes. 

Such  as:  Ranges,  braziers,  heating  devices,  stoves,  central  heating  boilers,  radia- 
tors, thermo-siphons,  still  worms,  ventilators,  aspirators,  air  injectors,  gas  genera- 
tors, lamps  of  all  kinds,  lighting  devices,  luminoius  buoys,  ehandeli'ers,  lanterns  (of 
all  kinds),  freezing  machines,  machines  for  making  ice  and  ice  creams,  refrigerators', 
shower  batih  apparatus,  douches,  baths  of  all  kinds,  bath-tubs,  lavatories,  water- 
closets,  bidets,  siphons,  traps  and  other  sanitary  articles,  machines,  apparatus  and 
articles  for  washing,  wringing,  ironing,  and  drying;  icarpet,  curtain  and  tapestry 
cleaners,  vacuum  cleaners,  brooms,  feather  dusters,  brushes,  mops,  polishing  cloths 
and  skins;  metal,  wood,  clothes,  and  leather  cleaning  soaps,  pomades,  powders  and 
liquids;  starch,  borax,  soda,  bluing,  preparations  for  polishing  and  waxing  floors, 
stain  erasers,  etc.  ;  1 

Class  15. — Fabrics  and  textures  in  general;  knitted  fabrics;  table  linen,  and 
linens  in  general.  j 

Such  as:  Wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  jute  and  other  vegetable  fibre  cloths  and 
fabrics,  waterproof  or  not;  mixtures  of  the  same;  knitted  goods,  stockings,  under- 
shirts, underwear  made  of  these  fabrics;  tablecloths  and  napkins,  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  quilts  .and  blankets. 

Class  16. — Eeadymade  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  women's  clothing, 
hats,  gloves,  caps  and  bonnets;  millinery  laces,  fancy  trimmings,  fans,  umbrellas 
land  bonnets;  haberdashery,  perfumery,  fine  leather  goods. 

-  Sudh  as:  Clothing  for  men  and  women  of  ,all  ages,  accessories  for  the  same, 
sandals,  boots,  shoes,  insoles,  heels  for  boots  and  shoes;  hats  and  caps;  legging, 
braids,  galloons,  tassels,  embroideries,  laces,  fea'thers,  artificial  flowers;  dressmakers', 
hatters',  tailors',  shoemakers'  ,and  seamstresses'  supplies;  threads;  woollens,  silk 
buttons,  ribbons,  spun  flax  silk  or  cotton;  needles  for  sewing  and  for  other  purposes; 
gloves,  walking  sticks,  corsets,  fans,  pocket-books,  bags  and  other  fine  leatlher  goods, 
neckties;  extracts,  essences,  soaps,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  articles;  waterproof 
garments. 

Class  17. — Caoutchouc,  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  wrought  and  unwrought  and  in 
every  state  of  preparation,  and  all  articles  made  of  that  substance,  except  those  used 
in  electricity  surgery  or  prthopaedia. 

Such  as:  Transmission  belts,  air  chambers  and  covers  for  vehicle  tires;  balls 
.and  toys;  tubes,  plate,  cord,  etc. 

Class  18. — Supplies  £nd  materials  for  printing  houses,  bookshops,  stationers, 
lithographers,  and  bookbinders;  cardboard;  workshop,  class  room,  draughting,  and 
office  material;  typewriting  machines,  calculating  and  counting  apparatus  inks. 

Such  'as:  Machines,  apparatus  and  printing  presses  to  print  by  any  method, 
type,  electro-plates,  drying  boards,  rulers,  galleys,  books,  prints  and  reproduction  in 
(general;  paper  and  (Cardboard,  except  wall  paper;  cardboard  cases,  trays  and  boxes; 
paper  bags,  binding  files-  and  classifiers,  lithographic  stone;  apparatus,  machines 
and  utensils  for  bookbinding;  maps,  globes,  blackboards,  wall  charts,  drawing  tables, 
school  benches,  pens,  pencils,  inkstamds,  metal  and  rubber  stamps,  paper  and  fabric 
prepared  for  reproduction,  slates.  • 

Class  19. — Leather,  furs  and  skins,  wrought  and  unwrought,  not  included  in 
other  classes.    Saddlery  and  harness.    Trunks,  and  travelling  goods  generally. 

Such  as :  Fur  garments,  harnesses,  trappings,  horse  furnishings,  whips,  blankets 
for  animals,  buckles,  stirrups,  bits,  spurs,  reins,  trunks  and  valises  in  general,  straps, 
portmanteaux,  walking  stick  cases;  hat  cases. 
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Class  20. — Electricity,  electrical  machinery,  supplies,  apparatus  and  accessories 
for  the  production  of  power,  heat  and  light,  telephony,  telegraphy  'and  wireless  tele- 
graphy. { 

Such  as:  Dynamos,  alternators,  resistances,  magnetos,  telegraphic,  telephonic 
and  radiographic  apparatus,  electric  lamps  in  general;  sockets,  tulips  and  globes, 
^motors,  commutators,  wire  and  cable  for  electrical  use,  transformers,  carbons  for 
electric  lamp  insulators,  voltmeters,  ammeters  and  otlher  measuring  and  experimen- 
tal apparatus ;  i'nsullating  fabrics,  accumulators,  batteries  ,and  icells. 

Class  21. — Tobacco,  cigars  anl  cigarettes,  snuff  and  smokers'  supplies. 

Such  as:  Pipes,  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  cigarette  paper,  matches,  alutomatic 
lighters,  cigar  cases  of  non-precious  metals,  cigar  cases  and  tobacco  pouches  in 
general,  tinder  boxes. 

Class  22. — Substances  used  as  food  or  as  ingredients  of  food. 

Such  as:  Prepared  cereals,  olive  oil  and  other  comestible  oils,  malt,  dry  fruits, 
preserved  fruits,  flour,  fecula,  tea,  coffee,  sago,  chocolate,  cocoa,  preserved  meat, 
fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  shellfish  in  preserve,  spices,  condiments  "yerba  mate"  or 
Paraguayan  tea,  sugar,  salt,  honey  jand  molasses,  products  of  bakeries,  confection- 
eries lamd  pastry  shops,  dairy  products;  meat,  fish,  shelttfish,  fowl,  eggs  and  game  in  a 
fresh  state,  vinegar,  alimentary  pastes,  chicory  substances  for  infusions  and  hot 
drinks,  substances  for  feeding  animals. 

Class  23. — Beverages  in  general,  non-medicinal,  alcoholic  or  not.  Alcohol. 

Such  as:  Wine,  sparkling  wines,  cider,  beer,  brandy  and  spirituous  liquors, 
fernets,  bitters  .and  other  bitter  beverages,  /absinthe  syrups,  soda,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters  (non-medicinal),  aperitives,  gaseous  beverages. 

Class  2Jf. — Agricultural,  horticultural,  floricultural  and  arboricultural  products, 
not  included  in  any  other  class  owing  to  their  state  or  preparation ;  live  animals. 

Such  as:  Vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  in  a  fresh  state,  grain,  seeds  tubercules, 
bulbs,  and  natural  cereals,  plants,  live  trees,  bark,  "birds,  fowls,  quadrupeds  and  other 
live  animals  not  subject  to  the  law  of  cattle  brands. 

Class  25. — Sundry  articles  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes. 


HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd.) 

Rotterdam,  May  3,  1916. 

CONDITION   OF   WINTER  CROPS. 

The  winter  months  elapsed  without  frost  of  any  significance;  they  brought,  how- 
ever, much  rain,  'vhich  seriously  affected  the  low-lying  grounds  and  districts  with 
defective  drainage. 

On  the  clay  grounds  the  fall  operations,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  in  time, 
principally  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  were  hindered  by  the  water. 

In  consequence  of  the  rainy  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  spring  operations 
have  been  considerably  delayed  and  dry  weather  is  urgently  needed. 

On  the  whole  the  winter  crops  are  in  many  districts  somewhat  backward  for  the 
time  of 'year.  The  insufficient  supply  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  is  also  keenly  felt  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture. 
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WHEAT. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  on  the  whole  good.    In  some  districts  the  crop 
had  to  be  ploughed  up  owing  to  the  damage  caused  by  snails  and  rain. 
The  area  occupied  by  wheat  is  much  smaller  than  last  year. 

RYE. 

The  condition  of  winter  rye  varies  from  fair  to  good.  In  some  localities  the  crop 
is  backward.  In  the  provinces  of  Gelderland  and  Overyssel  the  high-water  level  has 
injured  the  crop. 

The  rye-growing  area  of  this  year  will  probably  differ  little  from  that  of  last 
year. 

BARLEY. 

The  condition  of  barley  may  be  termed  favourable. 

RAPESEED. 

The  condition  of  rapeseed  is  generally  good,  although  warm  and  dry  weather  is 
badly  wanted  for  further  development.  In  the  province  of  South  Holland,  where  the 
area  sown  with  rapeseed  is  larger  than  other  years,  the  condition  is  fair. 

CARAWAY. 

The  condition  ranges  from  good  to  very  good. 

GRASS  LAND. 

Grass  land  is  generally  good,  and  especially  the  South  Holland  and  Utrecht 
pasture  lands  are  in  very  good  condition.  Only  where  the  drainage  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  is  the  condition  less  favourable.  As  the  rainfall  of  the  last  few  weeks  has 
soaked  the  low-lying  meadows,  they  are  not  yet  fit  for  pasturing,  while  in  the  province 
of  Friesland  some  grass  lands  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  inundated.  Con- 
sidering the  high  prices  of  fodder  the  delay  in  turning  the  cattle  out  to  pasture  is  a 
great  disadvantage. 

CLOVER. 

This  crop  has  wintered  well  and  promises  a  large  yield  in  several  districts.  The 
condition  is  good  everywhere. 

THE  DUTCH  MERCHANT  FLEET. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  Netherlands 
mercantile  marine  on  December  31,  1915,  in  comparison  with  1914: — 

1915.  1914. 


Number. 

Net  Tonnage. 

Number. 

Net  Tonnage. 

850,357 

454 

847,926 

33,844 

312 

36,052 

....  747 

884,201 

766 

883,978 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  the  Dutch  merchant  fleet  during  1915: — 
The  fleet  increased  by  39  steam  and  motor  vessels  newly  built,  aggregating  61,581 
tons  net,  and  by  4  steamers  purchased,  measuring  8,571  tons  net. 

Thirty-four  ships,  together  46,562  tons  net,  were  sold  to  other  countries,  2  trad- 
ing sloops  were  struck  off,  and  24  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  23,034  tons  net,  were  lost 
by  mines,  torpedoes  or  otherwise. 
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NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 


The  following  statements  give  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  and 
cleared  from  Dutch  ports  during  the  year  1915 : — 

Entered. 


Steam  vessels. 
Sailing  vessels 


Total 


With 
Number. 
5,739 
173 

5,912 


Cargo. 
Net  Tonnage. 
6,361,721 
46,899 


6,408,620 


Ballast. 
Net  Tonnage. 
210,698 
2,161 


439 


212,859 


Total. 

Number.    Net  Tonnage. 
6,156  6,572,419 
195  49,060 


6,351 


6,621,470 


Cleared. 


Steam  vessels. 
Sailing  vessels. 


Total 


With 
Number. 
3.919 
187 

4,106 


Cargo. 
Net  Tonnage. 
3,600,482 
18,204 


In  Ballast. 


3,618,686 


Number. 
2,245 
24 

2,269 


Net  Tonnage. 
2,982,789 
29,598 


3,012,387 


Total. 

Number.    Net  Tonnage-.. 
6,164  6,583,271 
211  47,802 


6.37E 


6,631,073 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  May  8,  1916. 

INCREASE  OF  FOOD  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

(Statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  covering  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  year,  show  that  quantities  and  values  of  cereals  and  foodstuffs  imported  from 
Canada  have  increased  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
following  are  the  leading  items  favourably  affected: — 

Pour  Months,  1915.  Four  Months,  1916.  Increase. 

Approximate.        Approximate.  Approximate. 


Wheat   $12,845,030  $21,692,670  $8,847,640 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   3,854,200  6,665,310  2,811,110 

Barley   60,905  2,537,710  2,476,805 

Oats   377,625  618,100  240,475 

Peas   4,355  21,680  17,325 

Br.con   5,853,635  9,591,305  3,737,670 

Cheese   1,716,495  2,774,570  1,058,075 

Pggs   245,450  1,118,755  873,305 

Canned  salmon   2,270,970  3,703,295  1,432,325 

Flax  or  linseed                                                   11,535  47,125  35,590 


Articles  exhibiting  a  decrease  are: — 

Four  Months,  1915.  Four  Months,  1916.  Increase. 

Approximate.  Approximate.  Approximate. 

Maize                                                               $159,825    $159,825 

Hams                                                                    777,890  $552,775  225,125 

Butter                                                                   119,145  470  118,675 

Carned  lobsters                                                 314,285  216,830  97,450 
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RESTRICTIONS  OF  IMPORTS. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  a  further  list  of  prohibited'  imports  will  be  published  in  order  to  secure  additional 
tonnage  for  essential  needs. 

The  following  articles  will  be  included  in  the  list: — 

Bladders,  casings  and  sausage  skins. 
Brooms  and  brushes. 

Bulbs,  flower  roots,  plants,  trees  and  shrubs. 

Canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved  vegetables  and  pickles. 

Horns  and  hoofs. 

Ivory,  vegetable,  moss  litter. 

Salt. 

Starch,  dextrine,  fartina  and  potato  flour. 

N.B. — The  above  are  included  in  the  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  prohibited 
imports  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  643. 

The  value  of  bladders,  casings  and  sausage  skins  imported  from  Canada  during 
1914  was  $70,000.  Imports  of  Canadian  brooms  and  brushes  were  not  extensive  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  have  increased  recently  owing  to 
higher  prices  and  a  general  shortage.  The  imports  of  Canadian  plants,  trees,  etc., 
were  valued  at  about  $7,000.  Imports  of  canned  vegetables  did  not  exceed  $30,000, 
although  sales  have  increased  considerably  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Small 
quantities  of  starch  and  dextrine  were  imported,  but  the  value  is  not  given  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  statistics. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  DOWELS  AND  SKEWERS. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  dowels  and  skewers.  Specifica- 
tions of  buyers'  requirements  have  been  forwarded  from  time  to  time  by  the  various 
trade  commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  same  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
ferce.  If  Canadian  firms  will  send  samples  and  quotations  to  the  Birmingham  office, 
they  will  be  placed'  before  prospective  buyers. 

DEARER  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

The  price  of  cod  liver  oil  continues  to  advance.  Before  the  war,  prices  were  from 
oO  shillings  to  70  shillings  ($14.60  to  $17)  per  barrel  of  36  gallons,  whereas  the  present 
price  is  750  shillings  to  800  shillings  ($182.50  to  $194.66).  Inquiries  for  cod  liver  oil 
were  forwarded  to  Canada  by  this  office  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  so  far,  only  one  Cana- 
dian firm  has  been  heard  from.  The  current  prices  should  act  as  an  incentive  to 
exporters. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  SMALL-WOOD  GOODS. 

Inquiries  for  small  articles  made  of  wood  continue  to  be  received.  An  order  for 
one  million  brush  backs  has  just  been  cabled'  to  a  firm  in  Ontario,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  orders  equally  as  large  can  be  procured  in  this  district  by  firms  who 
are  prepared  to  instal  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  these  and 
similar  small  woodware. 

SCARCITY  OF  POTATOES. 

Potato  dealers  in  Birmingham  report  an  unusual  shortage  of  potatoes  and  express 
a  desire  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  who  may  have  stocks  for  sale. 
The  present  wholesale  prices  varies  from  £7  to  £8  ($34  to  $30)  per  ton,  compared  with 
with  £4  to  £6  ($19.50  to  $29.25),  the  average  quotation  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
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WRENCHES  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  illustration  below,  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  represents  a  wrench  or  spanner  used  in  large  quantities 
in  the  mines  and  on  the  railways  for  various  kinds  of  heavy  work.  It  is  sold  whole- 
sale in  Cape  Town  at  the  following  prices  per  dozen,  leas  5  per  cent: — 


In  any  line  similar  to  this,  an  agency  can  be  placed  which  should  bring  good 
results  at  once,  provided  samples  are  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  together  with  full  particulars 
covering  commission  paid  and  other  details  of  agency. 


NEW  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce will  be  glad  to  have  particulars  regarding  any  new  industries  established  since 
the  war  began  or  the  manufacture  by  old-established  industries  of  articles  that  were 
not  formerly  made  in  Canada. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  write  that  as  a  result  of  the  war 
they  have  established  a  statuary  founding  industry,  and  that  although  the  cost  of 
statuary  founding  in  Canada  is  higher  than  in  the  countries  from  which  fcuch  works 
were  formerly  imported  Canadian  sculptors  have  shown  their  willingness  to  patronize 
the  Canadian  industry. 

Some  time  ago  when  monument  models  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Laliberte, 
sculptor,  of  Montreal,  for  the  large  central  retail  market  at  Maisonneuve,  a  suburb 
of  Montreal,  the  Robert  Mitchell  Co.  entered  a  bid  for  the  difficult  work  of  casting 
the  entire  group  in  bronze,  which  was  accepted.  The  group  when  finished  weighed 
about  7,519  pounds,  and  to  cast  it  necessitated  an  entire  new  equipment.  Large  iron 
flasks  were  needed,  ovens  for  drying  moulds,  and  French  sand  for  moulding.  While 
the  equipment  was  being  arranged  expert  moulders  had  to  be  engaged. 

Since  the  Maisonneuve  statuary  was  completed,  several  other  orders  for  heroic 
statuary  have  been  filled.  One  of  Lord  Dorchester,  height  8  feet,  weight  about  1,400 
pounds;  and  one  of  Intendant  Talon,  same  height  and  weight. 
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RATES  ON  SCRAP  PAPER  AND  RAGS. 

With  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  on  the 
Saving  of  Wafete  Paper  and  Kags,  the  following  particulars  with  regard  to  rates  on 
same  from  Avestern  distributing  centres  to  Montreal  should  be  of  interest: — 

RATES  OF  SCRAP  PAPER  AND  RAGS. 


To  Montreal  from 


Winnipeg.  Man 

Brandon,  Man  

Regina,  Sask  

Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Prince  Albert,  Sask 

Calgary,  Alta  

Edmonton,  Alta.  . . 
Vancouver,  B.C. . . . 


Scrap  Paper. 


Classifi- 
cation Basis 
viz:— 10th 
Class  All 
Rail.  Mini- 
mum 24,000 
lbs. 


44 

50 
58 
62 
65 
74 
74 
98 


Present  Commodity 
Rates  in  No.  W 
3555  on  Waste 
Paper  in  straight 
C.L.  or  in  mixed 
C.L.  with  Scrap 
Iron,  Scrap  Steel, 
Bones,  Hoofs, 
Horns,  Rags  and 
Old  Rope.  Mini- 
mum 30,1)00  lbs. 


C.  F.  A. 

agreed  on 
10th  Class 
L.  &  R. 

straight  C.L. 
Minim  um 

24,000  lbs.f 


39 
45 
53 
57 
(50 
69 
60 
!)3 


Classifi- 
cation Basis 
viz : — 7th 
Class  All 
Rail.  Mini- 
mum 24,000 
lbs. 


49 

55 
64 
69 
73 
85 
85 
111 


Present  Commodity 
Rates  in  No.  jtW 
3555  on  Rags  in 
straight  C.  L.  or  in 
mixed  C.  L.  with 
Scrap  Iron,  Scrap 
Steel,  Bones, 
Hoofs,  Horns  and 
Old  Rope.  Mini- 
mum 30,000  lbs.  m 


44 

50 

h* 

62 

74 
74 

*86-  3 


*  Item  133B,  Supp.  25.    Tariff  No.  W-3408. 

f  The  rates  in  the  3rd  column  have  now  been  agreed  upon  by  the  C.F.A.  for  scrap  paper  in 
straight  carloads,  minimum  24,000  pounds,  when  carried  by  all  rail,  although  the  basis  taken  is 
the  10th  class  lake  and  rail  rate. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  19,  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol     105/ .  1 08/ .  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   104/.  106/.  „ 

London   106/ .  108/ .  •• 

Glasgow  ,  .  ...  101/.  106/. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   98/.  101/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   97/.  101/. 

London   98/.  102/. 

Glasgow   100  .  102/. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/.        96/.  m 

London   -  -  „ 

Glasgow   -  -  || 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   96/.        100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   96/.       100/.  „ 

London   96/.  100/. 

'34a»gow  

Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  April  22,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine    

Horses  

Fresn  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  ii    m 

Pork  .,  „   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   M 

Beef  i 

Hams    ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    H 

Margarine   n 

Cheese    

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     M 

ii   cream   H 

ti    condensed     „ 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   „ 

Eggs.  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game      „ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   . .  „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  , 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas  , 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   „ 

Pears.   „ 

Hay  Ton. 

Hops    Cwt. 


Quantities. 


212,978 
135,948 
4,083 

11,840 


109,938 
1,136 
28,420 
1,077 

2,110 
22,782 


67,735 
37,823 
61,450 

411 
30,888 

911 
105,638 
37,378 

275 

21,827 
30,023 


1,597,300 
121,600 
371,100 
484,100 
33,543 
5,740 
304,900 


78,983 
332 

1,600 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  PULP  FROM  STRAW. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Mr.  James  Beveridge 
gave  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from 
straw : — 

STRAWPULP   AND  STRAW  CELLULOSE. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pulp  made  from  straw,  viz. :  Strawpulp  proper,  and  what 
may  be  more  correctly  termed  straw  cellulose.  The  former  is  made  by  steeping  the  straw 
or  boiling  it  under  pressure  with  milk  of  lime  until  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  after 
which  it  is  washed  and  ground  with  suitable  mjachinery  and  manufactured  into  a 
cheap  quality  of  wrapping  paper.  This  method  is  employed  extensively  in  France 
and  other  countries  of  the  Continent  where  there  is  a  dema|nd  for  such  papers,  but 
is  not  used  in  England  to  any  great  extent,  excepting  probably  in  the  manufacture 
of  strawbo'ards. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  kind  of  strawpulp, 
yet  it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  milk  of  lime  on 
the  incrusting  materials  surrounding  the  straw  fibre  is  not  a  vigorous  one.  These 
incrusting  materials  are  not  completely  nor,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  sedapated  from 
the  cellulose.  The  mineral  matter  remains  of  the  product  practically  untouched, 
and  if  any  less  quantity  than  that  corresponding  to  the  percentage  in  the  original 
straw  operated  upon  exists  in  the  prepared  pulp,  it  is  due  rather  to  the  washing  after 
digesting  than  to  ;alny  solvent  action  of  the  milk  of  lime.  The  milk  of  lime,  under 
certain  conditiolns,  has  a  bleaching  action  oh  the  straw.  It  neutralizes  the  organic 
acids  usually  formed  whe'n  fibrous  plants  are  heated  for  any  length  of  time  in 
present  of  water.  The  yield  of  pulp  obtained  by  such  a  treatment  amount  to  from 
75  to  85  per  cent.  The  papers  produced  from  this  pulp  are  of  a  very  poor  quality, 
and  wholly  used  for  packing  purposes.  They  are  hard,  brittle,  and  possess  a  low  ten- 
sile strength.  The  preparation  of  ^pure  cellulose  from  straw  is  a  very  different  manu- 
facture, and  involves  a  cycle  of  operations,  each  of  which  requires  the  most  careful 
supervision.  The  product  is  used  for  the  production  of  papers  of  first-class  quality, 
fine  and  medium  writings,  for  example,  a!nd  must  be  well  prepared,  and  as  free  from 
dirt  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  cleanliness  be  observed  in 
every  department  and  th;at  the  straw  itself  a'nd  the  water  used  for  washing  are  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  purification  as  'necessity  may  require  before  they  enter  the 
mill. 

The  straws  usually  employed  for  the  preparation  of  cellulose  are  those  obtained 
from  the  cereals,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  maize 
straw  has  also  bee'n  used,  but  with  only  moderate  success,  as  it  yields  a  somewhat 
coarse  fibre.  Next  to  wood,  oat,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  straw  /are  the  most  universally 
distributed  fibrous  plaints  known  as  sources  of  paper  pulp.  In  points  of  cheapness 
they  a'lso  rank  next  to  wood,  which  is  recognized  as  the  cheapest  source  of  cellulose 
at  present  knowln  in  this  country.  The  physical  character  and  composition,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  ash  contents,  vary  enormously.  This  is  true  'not  only 
of  the  different  kinds  of  straw,  but  also  of  the  same  variety,  and  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  district  or  country  in  which  they  are  grown.  Probably  the  soil  has  influ- 
ences o!n  the  composition  of  the  ash  as  well. 

The  fibres  contained  in  the  straws  are  loosely  bound  together  by  resinous  and 
intercellular  matter,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  caustic  soda,  fand  subsequently 
separated  by  washing.  Thus  isolated  they  are  soft,  flocculent,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  use  rn  the  manufacture  of  high  class  writing  papers.    They  differ  slightly  from 
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one  another  in  their  papermaking  qualities;  the  fibres  from  barley  straw,  for  example, 
'differing  from  those  of  oat,  wheat  a.'nd  rye  in  length,  breadth,  and  general  physical 
character.  This  difference  is  very  noticeable  when  the  pulp  from  each  of  these 
straws  is  separately  brought  forward  in  the  mill.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  classify 
the  straws  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fibre  or  cellulose  they  yield,  .although  such 
a  classification  is  true  only  locally.  As  regards  Dutch  straws,  the  following  bears 
directly  on  them:  Barley  straw  yields  a  very  short  fibre  of  low  felting  power.  The 
klnots  and  husks  are  soft,  and  in  consequence  this  kind  of  straw  is  easily  digested. 
Oat  straw  is  usually  somewhat  harder;  the  knots  and  busks  are  more  difficult  to 
digest.  The  fibres  it  yields  are  comparatively  'long,  soft,  and  of  medium  felting 
power. 

MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS. 

Cleaning. — The  straw,  as  it  is  brought  from  the  stacks  or  storehouse,  is  first  of 
all  passed  through  a  machine  to  open  it  thoroughly,  or  this  may  be  done  by  hand. 
It  is  then  delivered  or  placed  upon  tables  made  of  wire  gauze,  o'ne-quarter  inch 
meshes,  alongside  of  which  girls  stand,  whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  all  weeds  and  other 
plants  likely  to  produce  what  is  known  as  shive  in  the  finished  pulp.  From  these 
tables  it  is  elevated  either  automatically  or  by  hand  to  the  cutter,  which  usually 
co'nsists  of  the  ordinary  chaff  cutter  used  by  farmers.  The  straw  is  fed  continuously 
by  an  endless  travelling  belt  through  an  orifice,  across  the  face  of  which  at  right 
angles  to  the  feed  a  wheel  revolves,  having  one  or  more  knives  attached  to  its  spokes. 
The  length  of  cut  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  olne  and  a  half  inches.  From  this  the 
chaff  falls  on  a,n  inclined  jogging  sieve  of  one-eighth  inch  wire  gauze,  and  in  travel- 
ling to  the  lower  end  the  bulk  of  the  sand,  husks  and  fruit  grains  are  separated. 
Although  the  chaff  at  this  stage  is  tolerably  well  cleaned,  some  manufacturers  prefer 
to  give  it  a  final  sifting,  and  to  do  this  they  employ  a  revolving  sieve,  through  the 
centre  of  which  a  shaft  revolves  at  a  high  velocity.  This  shaft  has  pegs  studded 
along  its  length  at  equal  intervals,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  a  kind  of  archimedean 
screw.  The  sieve  is  cone-shaped  or  slightly  inclined,  and  as  the  chaff  travels  for- 
ward all  loose  dirt  is  separated,  being  carried  through  the  meshes  by  the  current  of 
air  induced  by  the  revolving  shaft.  It  is  the!n  stored  in  neaps  and  'ready  for  the 
pulp  boilers. 

The  object  in  subjecting  the  straw  to  such  a  trenchant  system  of  cleaning 
as  above  indicated  is  to  remove  all  foreign  weeds,  husks,  fruit  grains  and  sand.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  high-class  pulp,  for  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  these  impurities  produce  more  or  less  unbleachable  particles,  and 
much  o!f  the  success  attained  in  avoiding  these  imperfections  depends  on  the  com- 
pleteness and  care  with  which  the  straw  is  primarily  cleaned  before  it  enters  the 
pulp  boiler.  The  loss  incurred  by  cleaning  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  straw, 
but  it  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  operated  on. 

DIGESTING  THE  STRAW  IN  CAUSTIC  SODA  LYE. 

The  boilers  usually  employed  for  doing  this  are  of  the  rotary  type,  either  cylin- 
drical or  spherical.  Very  seldom  are  upright  stationary  boilers  used.  The  reason 
for  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  mass  within  the  boiler  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  motion,  so  that  each  particle  of  straw  will  be  equally  acted  upoln  by 
the  caustic  Hye.  This  cannot  very  well  be  attained  in  stationary  boilers,  even  with 
the  usual  vomiting  arrangement,  because  the  chaff,  when  softened  by  the  lye,  sinks 
down  into  such  a  dense,  solid  mass  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  the 
lye  through  it. 

Of  two  Totary  boilers  mentioned,  the  spherical  type  offers  certain  advantages 
over  the  other.    It  occupies  relatively  less  floor  space,  is  more  easily  filled  and 
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emptied,  and  presents  less  radiating  surface  per  unit  of  capacity.  These  boilers  are 
usually  provided  with  two  man-holes  and  a  blow-off  cock,  and  are  heated  by  steam 
injected  through  the  trunnion.  Motion  is  given  to  them  by  means  of  worm  gearing 
fixed  to  the  standards  supporting  the  boiler. 

The  strength  and  volume  of  the  caustic  lye  employed  necessarily  vary  in  different 
mills,  according  to  the  kind  of  straw  used,  and  upon  other  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  in  use,  e.g. :  the  steam  arrangements  of  the  mill.  Both  are 
slightly  modified  when  barley  straw  is  used  alone,  but  as  in  actual  practice  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  different  kinds  of  straw  and  keeping  the  mixture 
as  'nearly  as  possible  constant,  any  rule  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
caustic  lye  required  is  adhered  to  from  day  to  day.  The  actual  quantity  of  caustic 
soda,  reckoned  at  60  per  cent  alkali,  also  varies  slightly  with  different  kinds  of  straw, 
as  well  as  on  the  temperature  and  speed  with  which  the  digestion  operation  is  car- 
ried out.  Where  the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  time  given  for  the  boiling  is  long, 
the  caustic  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  following  figures,  representing  the  charsre  of  a  strawpulp  boiler,  are  from 
actual  practice: — 


Weight  of  straw  (mixture  of  oat  and  wheat)  ,  . 

    ..lb. 

4,480 
1,610 
4 
60 

307 

CAUSTIC  LYE. 

Twaddell  

 deg.  F 

10| 
16,945 
0T.416 
0-3249 
872 

Percentage  by  volume  of  60  per  cent  alkali.  . 
(Pounds  of  60  per  cent  caustic  alkali  on  1 

cwt  of  straw  =  21*8). 

The  operation  of  digestion  is  very  simple.  The  pulp  boiler  is  filled  as  full  as 
possible  with  the  cut  and  cleaned  chaff,  and  the  required  volume  of  caustic  lye  run 
in.  The  man-lid  door  is  then  put  on  and  a  small  quantity  of  steam  admitted  while 
the  boiler  is  made  to  revolve  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so  in  order  to  soften  the  straw 
and  cause  it  to  subside  to  make  room  for  more.  When  this  is-  done,  the  lid  is  again 
removed,  and  the  vacant  space  within  the  boiler  filled  up  with  more  straw.  In  this 
way  the  charge  of  straw  per  boiler  is  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  When  the 
boiler  is  thus  filled  and  the  man-lid  fastened  on,  high  pressure  steam  is  injected  into 
the  charge  through  the  trunnion,  and  the  pressure  gradually  raised  to  the  desired 
degree.  The  pressure  varies  in  different  mills,  but  as  a  rule  it  registers  from  60  to 
90  pound  per  square  inch.  This  pressure  is  reached  after  about  two  hours'  steaming, 
and  is  further  maintained  for  four  or  four  and  a  half  hours.  In  the  meantime  the 
boiler  is  kept  continually  revolving. 

WASHING,  BREAKING,  PURIFYING  AND  BLEACHING. 

After  thr  digesting  operation  has  been  completed,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
boiler  are  emptied  into  a  tank  placed  beneath  it.  where  the  crude  cellulose  is  washed 
with  hot  water.  It  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  work  with  the  least  possible  quan- 
tity of  water  in  order  to  avoid  undue  dilution  of  the  waste  lye.  The  most  efficient 
method  is  that  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  displacement  as  carried  out  in 
the  lixiviating  of  ball  soda  in  the  Leblanc  soda  process.  It  is  possible  in  manufac- 
turing practice  to  remove  95  per  cent  of  the  soda  associated  with  the  boiled  straw 
cellulose  by  this  system  of  washing  with  a  dilution  of  about  one-third,  that  is  to  say, 
the  pulp  can  be  washed  in  the  tanks  with  a  quantity  of  water,  represented  by  one- 
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third  of  the  volume  of  black  lye  associated  with  the  pulp.  The  weakest  washings 
from  these  vats  are  run  to  waste,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  evaporate  them  even  though 
the  most  refined  system  of  evaporation  be  used  for  their  concentration. 

After  the  bulk  of  the  black  soda  lye  has  been  removed  in  the  way  detvcribed  the 
crude  cellulose  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  conveyed  to  a  breaking  engine,  in  which 
it  is  broken  up  into  pulp. 

In  this  engine  it  is  again  washed  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  soda,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  the  intercellular  matter  surrounding  the  fibres,  as  well  as  any  dirt,  will 
pass  away  with  the  wash  water.  That  part  of  the  intercellular  matter  carried  away 
as  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  if  it  be  left  in  the  pulp  it  is  supposed  to  consume 
a  large  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  in  the  subsequent  bleaching.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  if  the  straw  be  properly  boiled  in  the  first  instance  the  intercellular 
matter  has  little  influence  on  the  amount  of  bleach  required  to  bleach  unit-weight 
of  crude  product.  It  is  possible  to  wasli  strawpulp  in  the  breaking  engine  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  yield  of  pulp,  and  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  washing 
can  be  most  advantageously  done  in  tanks. 


WASTE  PAPER  SAVING  CAMPAIGN. 

With  regard  to  the  saving  of  waste  paper  and  rags,  notices  of  which  have  appeared 
in  previous  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  Mr.  E.  C.  Grant,  22  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa, 
the  honorary  manager  of  the  Laurentian  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire 
Paper  Saving  Scheme,  has  announced  that  he  will  be  glad  to  arrange  with  any  one 
collecting  paper  for  patriotic  purposes  to  sell  the  same  for  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Such  persons  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Grant,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
any  further  information  desired.  Mr.  Grant  is  devoting  his  time  and  energies  without, 
remuneration  to  the  work  of  assisting  Ked  Cross  and  other  similar  societies  in  collect- 
ing funds  for  patriotic  purposes. 


STOCKS  OF  WHEAT  IN  CANADA. 

The  following  were  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  Canada  on  February  8th,  1915,  and 
March  31st,  1916:— 

February  8,  1915.  March  31,  1916. 

Wheat  in —  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Terminal  elevators   2,853,679  — 

Railway  elevators   1,213,952  — 

Other  elevators   26,776,246  — 

Terminal  elevators     25,528,440 

Hospital  elevators     534,876 

Winter  storage  in  vessels     2,447,386 

Interior  terminal  elevators  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment— 

Calgary     629,956 

Moosejaw     2,820,523 

Saskatoon     1,632,692 

Interior  terminal  elevator  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Railway  at  Transcona     633,327 

Public  elevators     3,3  26,417 

Country  elevators     43,996,131 

Flour  mills   6,160,840  5,277,196 

Transit  by  rail   12,571,876  23,349,356 

Farmer's  hands   29,554,000  86,854,000 


Total 


79,130,593  197,030.300 
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PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGE  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  British  Consul  General  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  in  a  letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  Canadian  commercial 
travellers  who  visit  Brazil  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  language. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Spanish  language  is  generally  in  use  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Spanish  America,  the  language  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  various  Proclamations  issued  by  the  British  Government 
restricting  the  export  of  certain  articles  it  may  be  stated  for  general  information 
that  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  import  goods  included  in  the  restricted  list  are 
required  to  advise  the  consignors  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  England,  making  application  for  a 
Jicenfee  to  export  such  goods.  Such  application  should  state  definitely  the  articles  they 
desire  to  export,  the  quantities,  and  the  name  of  the  consignee.  The  applications 
should  also  be  accompanied  by  definite  evidence  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  said 
commodities  are  to  be  put  by  the  consignee.  Consignors  might  also  advise  the  Cana- 
dian High  Commissioner's  office,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  when  filing  fcuch 
applications  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Canadian  firms  should,  therefore,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  exporters  in  the 
United  Kingdom  sworn  affidavits  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  goods  are  desired. 


BRITISH  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  British  restrictions  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
of  fruits,  canned,  bottled,  dried,  preserved,  etc.,  except  currants,  such  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  the  products  of  the  British  dominions  and  colonies,  nor  to  such  fruits 
imported  under  license  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
that  certificates  of  origin  to  cover  each  consignment  of  fruit  from  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  provided.  The  certificate  which  should  accompany  the 
consignment  in  each  case  should  simply  certify  that  the  fruit  is  the  produce  of  Canada 
and  should  specify  the  quantity  of  the  consignment  which  it  covers.  Where  the  fruit 
is  packed  in  cases  or  otherwise  it  is  necessary  that  a  mark  of  identification  shall  be 
placed  on  the  receptacle,  this  mark  being  also  entered  on  the  certificate. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  these  certificates  shall  be  issued  by  Dr.  K.  Barns,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Canning  Factories  and  Evaporators,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, 
to  whom  applications  for  such  certificates  should  be  made. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner,  stationed  at  Leeds,  has  forwarded 
the  Department  the  following  reports  on  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  at  Liver- 
pool on  May  3  and  4,  at  London  on  May  3,  and  at  Glasgow  on  May  4  :— 

Liverpool,  May  3:  483  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Kelviribrae  were  on  offer 
to-day.  Opening  on  the  quay  showed  bronze  and  waste  even  in  Ben  Davis.  Prices: 
Canada  Red,  ones,  22s. ;  Mann,  ones,  22s.  6d. ;  Cooper's  Market,  ones,  21s.  6d.,  twos, 
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20s.;  Ben  Davis,  ones,  l#s.  6d.,  twos,  17s.  6d.,  threes,  14s.  Tasmanian  apples,  boxes: 
Kibstone,  8s.  to  9s.;  Kings,  7s.  3d.;  Cox's  Orange,  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d.;  Cleopatra,  lis. 
to  lis.  6d. ;  Jonathans,  10s.  to  lis.  3d. ;  New  York  Pippins,  lis.  6d.  to  lis.  9d. ;  Blen- 
neims,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  3d. 

London,  May  3.  Victorian  apples:  Jonathans,  9s.  to  10s.  6d.;  Reinette,  7s.  3d. 
to  8s.  9d. ;  Cleopatra,  10s.  to  12s. 

Glasgow,  May  4.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Sardinian:  Spitzenberg,  threes,  15s.; 
Manns,  ones,  21s.,  twos,  18s.,  threes,  13s.  6d.;  Ben  Davis,  ones,  16s.  to  16s.  6d.,  twos, 
14s.  to  14s.  9d.,  threes,  13s.  6d.;  Cooper's  Market,  ones,  25s.  6d.,  twos,  23s.  6d.,  threes, 
14s.  6d.;  Baldwins,  ones,  21s.  6d.,  twos,  16s. 

Liverpool,  May  4.  Some  of  the  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Avristan  were  in  poor  con- 
dition. The  boxes  of  Golden  Russets  were  soft  and  showing  waste.  The  shipment, 
consisting  of  309  barrels  and  80  boxes,  has  evidently  been  a  long  time  on  the  way. 
They  are  all  being  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  Canada  Gazette  published  in  supplement  form  on  May  6,  consolidated  orders 
respecting  trading  with  the  enemy.  Among  the  subjects  referred  to  are  the  follow- 
ing: What  constitutes  trading  with  the  enemy;  the  winding-up  of  enemy  business 
in  Canada;  payment  of  dividends  which  would  have  been  payable  to  the  benefit  of 
an  enemy;  bank  balances  and  deposits  standing  to  the  credit  of  enemies  at  any  bank; 
property  held  by  an  enemy  in  Canada;  record  of  debts  due  by  enemies  and  property 
in  enemy  countries  (including  securities)  belonging  to  persons  residing  in  Canada; 
penalties  for  trading  with  the  enemy.  (The  supplement  referred  to  above  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa;  price  10  cents.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

WALL  BOARD  USED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Wall  board  is  well  known  in  Australia,  such  popular  brands  ae  Beaver,  Compo, 
Cornell,  Amiwud,  Scandia,  Le  Pouset,  and  Mastic  board  and  King  &  Sons'  plaster 
board  being  found  on  the  market  here.  It  is  distributed  by  the  regular  timber 
importers. 

Wall  board  and  plaster  board  are  not  separatelv  enumerated  in  the  Common- 
wealth import  statistics,  but  the  figures  given  for  "  three-ply  veneers  "  probably  refer 
largely  to  wall  board.  In  1913  Australia's  imports  of  "  three-ply  veneers  "  amounted 
to  1,910,000  square  feet,  valued  at  $249,105.  In  1912,  1,780,000  square  feet  were 
imported;  in  1911,  955,000  square  feet;  in  1910,  502,000  square  feet;  in  1909,  246,000 
square  feet;  in  190'8,  137,000  square  feet. 

In  the  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  tariff  for  veneers  (Tariff  Inves- 
tigation on  Timber  by  Interstate  Commission  of  Australia),  it  was  brought  out  that 
three-ply  veneers  are  used  for  making  furniture  and  butter  boxes  as  well  a-s  for  interior 
linings  for  buildings,  but  one  contractor  testified  that  the  imported  veneers  were  used 
chiefly  for  residential  construction  work.  The  impression  of  dealers  is  that  the 
importation  of  special  wall  boards  and  three-ply  lining  for  interior  finish  is  increafeing. 

The  principal  materials  now  used  for  walls  and  ceilings  are  wall  boards,  three- 
ply  woods,  Baltic  timber  linings,  and  New  Zealand  and  American  timber.    Such  soft 
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and  hard  woods  are  used  for  the  finer  finishes.  Whenever  possible  Australian  woods 
are  specified  in  Government  contracts.  Wall  boards  are,  relatively  speaking,  used 
more  in  Australia  than  in  the  United  States,  according-  to  the  testimony  of  several 
men  familiar  with  building  practices  in  both  countries. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

south  Africa's  hardware  and  implement  trade. 

Three  Months,    Three  Months, 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of — 

Bolts  and  nuts  

Cutlery  

Galvanized  sheets  

Iron,  cast  

"  wrought  

Implements,  tools,  etc  

Nails  and  rivets.  

Pipes  and  fittings,  cast  

Screws  

Steel  bars,  angles,  ro3s,  etc.  

"  unenumerated  

Tubes,  pipes,  etc.,  wrought  

Wire,  including  telegraph  

manufactures  of  

Unenumerated  

Total  


rch,  1915. 

March,  1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

£  3,712 

£  3,873 

£  9,360 

£ 

11,813 

3,928 

4,565 

11,064 

14,761 

16,681 

3,102 

35,805 

63,894 

3,150 

4,451 

9,034 

17,156 

3,221 

5,381 

10,694 

17,602 

11,543 

14,736 

26,918 

37,598 

954 

1,786 

3,084 

7,127 

1,585 

844 

3,876 

2,138 

728 

1,938 

2,534 

6,018 

8,625 

12,55-0 

28,742 

55,060 

40,739 

13,399 

108,143 

42,252 

12,213 

21,254 

33,075 

51,348 

1,381 

444 

3,737 

2,214 

7,356 

13,729 

24,815 

37,554 

64,851 

26,118 

136,769 

85,701 

£180,647 

£128,170 

£447,650 

£452,236 

Decrease,  £52,477 

Increase, 

£4,586 

The  latest  records  of  the  volume  of  shipments  of  hardware  and  implements  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Africa  possess  a  special  interest,  for  they  serve  to  show 
how  erroneous  are  certain  widely-prevalent  notions.  For  example,  the  items  included 
in  our  table  are  the  products  of  industries  which,  above  all  others,  are  regarded  as 
being  almost  entirely  devoted  to  munitions  production,  and  consequently  unable  to 
execute  export  orders.  The  long  list  of  important  increases,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  shows  that  productivity  is  far  from  crippled  or  incapable  of  rising  to  the  require- 
ments of  shippers  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale.  In  the  same  way,  the  carrying  power 
of  the  shipping  lines,  of  Home  railways,  and  the  organization  of  the  docks  at  Home 
ports,  all  appear  in  a  healthier  light  than  many  are  willing  to  believe  possible.  Of 
South  Africa's  purchasing  capacity,  war  or  no  war,  there  has  never  been  any  doubt, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  much  greater  advance  in  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  to  overtake  that.  Our  table  does  not,  of  course,  cover  the 
entire  range  of  the  trade,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see,  on  taking  the  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  that  all  the  nrincipal  items  show  advance,  the  only  serious 
shortfall  being  in  regard  to  miscellaneous  steel  goods  and  general  hardware. — (The 
British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 


JAPANESE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Fresh  data  are  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  an 
analysis  of  the  development  of  Japan's  industries  during  recent  years,  according  to 
the  Japan  Daily  Mail,  which  says  that  the  report  of  the  ministry  gives  the  estimated 

value  of  factory  production  on  the  basis  of  the  investigations  concluded  at  the  end 

of  1914,  as  compared  with  the  record  of  1909.    The  figures,  as  summarized,  are: — 

Lines  of  Industry —  1909.  1914 

Dyeing  and  weaving   $195,722,778  $311,824,564 

Machinery   31,673,316  77,208,726 

Chemical  industry   57,489,828  108,377,283 

Comestibles   73,398,998  -  109,888,455 

Miscellaneous  lines   31,899,338  51,962,000 

Official  or  semi-official  factories   395,894,817  683,313,560 


The  statistics  include  the  production  of  all  factories  employing  more  than  five 
hands,  which  numbered  31,717  at  the  end  of  1914. 
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As  a  result  of  the  war  and  a  consequent  limitation  of  supplies,  the  paper  mills 
throughout  the  country  are  either  extending  their  plants  or  establishing  pulp  mills. 
The  Japan  Times  says  that  the  production  of  paper  in  this  country  will  witness 
striking  progress  during  the  next  few  months.  The  Oji  Paper  Company,  for  instance, 
has  ordered  from  the  United  States  a  paper-making  machine  which  can  produce  news- 
print paper  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  pounds  a  month.  It  will  be  installed  at  Toma- 
komaki  Mill  in  Hokkaido  by  the  end  of  next  January. 

A  new  American  machine  has  been  ordered  by  the  Kokura  "Paper  Company  from 
a  domestic  machine  factory.  The  company  hopes  that  it  will  be  in  full  working  order 
by  August,  resulting  in  the  company's  monthly  production  of  inferior  grades  of  print- 
ing paper  being  increased  by  400,000  pounds. 

The  Kumano  Paper  Company  has  secured  three  new  machines  already,  and  these 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  "May,  1916,  when  the  company's  producing  capacity 
will  be  increased  by  900,000  pounds  a  month. 

Eleven  new  machines  are  to  be  added  to  the  existing  paper  plants.  Their  com- 
bined productive  capacity  is  nearly  6,000,000  pounds,  and  represents  considerably 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  at  the  present  moment. 

In  addition  a  new  mill  is  being  established  in  Oita  prefecture  for  the  production 
of  rice  paper.  In  view  of  the  good  return  from  this  special  line,  the  Toyo  Paper 
Company  is  believed  to  have  decided  to  establish  a  new  plant  with  the  same  object. 
— (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  March,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 

Beef.  Mutton.  Pork. 


1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

96 

20 

12 

5 

962 

21,084 

31 

1 

133 

296 

35 

52,188 

44,633 

1,782 

4,784 

27,651 

10 

1,829 

'  ¥,520 

43,539 

28,913 

10,964 

155 

Argentine  Republic  . . 

340,653 

335,888 

77,372 

23,714 

433 

476 

24 

Australia — 

South  Australia. .   . . 

3,749 

8,940 

Victoria  

23,946 

114,544 

New  South  Wales  .  . 

21,071 

12,868 

75,137 

15,667 

181,861 

6,367 

78,205 

37,414 

43,481 

123,772 

256,351 

398 

146 

480 

8,411 

310 

Total  

705,172 

483,406 

489,897 

299,498 

27,044 

28,304 

Deduct  to  correct — 

New  South  Wales  . . 

9,574 

23 

Total  

705,172 

483.406 

489,874 

289,924 

27,044 

28,304 

U.S.  TRADE  CONDITIONS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Eedfield,  does  not  foresee  any 
industrial  depression  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  European  War.  The 
following  is  his  opinion  as  expressed  in  a  communication  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  United  Statee  Treasury : — 
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"  So  far  as  we  can  learn  it  does  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  our  exports,"  he  con- 
tinued, 41  and  possibly  is  not  quite  that  much.  Even  without  them  our  exports  would 
he  much  larger  than  before  the  war.  Our  shipments  to  South  America,  for  example, 
have  doubled  or  more. 

"It  does  not  seem. to  me  quite  proportional  to  the  facts  to  suggest  that  we  may 
'  find  ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  a  vast  organization  suitable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  needed  in  war  times,  which  organization  will  be  useless.7  In  the  first 
place,  the  extent  of  the  new  organization  of  this  kind  is  not  great,  compared'  to  all  our 
industries.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  large  additions  of  the  kind,  but  in  their  com- 
parative bulk  they  are  not  great.  Neither  is  it,  I  venture  to  think,  quite  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  useless  in  times  of  peace. 

"  Especially  is  this  so  if  our  own  preparedness  takes  a  more  substantial  form  than 
in  the  past.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  the  more  important  fact  that  plants  of  this  kind 
are  not  limited  to  one  particular  product  or  even  one  group  of  products,  but  are 
available  for  many  forms  of  manufacture,  and  the  new  organization  and  equipment 
will  be  a  great  asset  in  maintaining  our  export  trade  when  the  war  is  over. 

"I  doubt  if  there  is  any  such  extent  of  war  business  as  to  involve  such  conse- 
quences as  having  many  plants  lying  idle  and  railroads  suffering  from  lack  of  goods 
to  carry. 

"  Of  the  total  industrial  and  commercial  business  of  the  country  I  think  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  the  so-called  war  business  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent." 

Industrial  preparedness  is  going  on  all  the  time,  the  Secretary  added,  and  will 
be  aided  by  legislation  recommended  by  governmental  agencies. — (Philadelphia 
Ledger,  May  9.) 

INCREASED  PRICES  OF  ANILINE  DYES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  a  large  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishment  (Achille 
Serre,  Ltd.,  of  London),  the  following  examples  were  given  of  the  increase  in  price 
of  aniline  dyes: — 


Dye.  1913.  1915. 

Heliotrope  per  pound.  .$0  44  $5  84 

Blue                                                                              "  32  5  17 

»                                                                                 "  34  5  41 

Red                                                                               "  32  5  60 

"                                                                                "  13  3  65 

Black                                                                       '  "  49  5  35 

Green                                                                         "  49  6  08 

Orange                                                                       "  13  2  43 

Logwood  extract  per  cwt.  8  76  40  15 


Besides  coal  and  dyes,  it  was  ,said  the  firm  used  large  quantities  of  chemicals,  the 
principal  being  cleaning  spirit.  In  1913  it  paid  an  average  price  of  24  cents  per 
gallon  for  solvent  naphtha,  which  now  stands  at  53  cents.  It  also  used  large  quantities 
of  olein,  for  which  it  paid  $204.40  per  ton  instead  of  an  average  of  $131.40.  Innumer- 
able other  articles,  such  as  soap,  starch,  acid<s,  paper,  twine,  and  boxes,  had  increased 
in  price  from  35  to  800  per  cent.  The  800  per  cent  increase  was  in  the  case  of  caustic 
potash  for  soapmaking. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

ITALIAN  IMPORTATION  OF  MEAT  AND  FISH. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  a  Ministerial  Ordinance,  dated  the  29th  March,  was  published  in  the 
Gazetta  Ufficiale  for  the  31st  March,  which  permits  the  importation  into  Italy  of  meat, 
conserves  of  meat  and  of  other  animal  products,  in  tins  or  otherwise  preserved,  and 
marinated  fish  or  fish  (including  tunny)  preserved  in  oil  in  tins  or  otherwise  pre- 
served, only  on  condition  that  all  consignments  are  accompanied  by  certificates  of 
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condition  and  origin  ( crrtificati  di  sanita  e  di  origine)  issued  by  the  competent  local 
authority  and  duly  VVftfi  by  an  Italian  Consular  Officer  at  the  place  from  which  the 
goods  are  despatched. 

Importation  by  sea  is  only  allowed  at  the  potts  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples, 
Catania  and  Palermo,  and  all"  importations  of  .such  articles  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion by  the  Italian  Public  Health  Authorities. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

OIL  RECOVERED  FROM  WASTE. 

In  a  large  works,  or  where  there  is  much  machinery  running,  the  quantity  of  oil 
that  is  absorbed  by  waste,  rags,  and  wipers  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  fairly  consider- 
able, and  with  oil  at  war  prices  any  method  of  recovering  even  a  portion  of  it  is  worth 
considering.  An  apparatus  has  been  in  use  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Co.,  among  others,  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  oil  and  grease  held 
in  the  pores  and  on  the  surfaces  of  waste,  rags  and  wipers  used  in  keeping  machinery 
clean  is  recovered.  The  arrangement  is  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  steam  turbine  and 
the  centrifugal,  or  hydro-extractor,  r,s  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  centrifugal  con- 
sists of  an  outer  containing,  fixed  cylinder,  and  an  inner  perforated  cylinder,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  at  a  high  speed.  The  material  to  be  dried  is  placed 
in  the  perforated  cylinder,  and  when  the  latter  is  revolved  the  material  to  be 
dried  is  carried  by  centrifugal  force  against  the  perforated  wall  of  the  cylinder,  any 
fluid  which  it  contains  being  carried  through  the  perforations  into  the  outer  contain- 
ing cylinder,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off.  In  the  apparatus  under  consideration  the 
oily  rags,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  revolving  cylinder,  which  is  driven  by  a  -small  steam 
turbine,  the  exhaust  steam  from  which  is  led  into  the  revolving  cylinder  of  the  centri- 
fugal, where  it  melts  the  grease,  loosens  the  oil,  and  helps  them  to  free  themselves 
from  the  cloths,  etc.  The  waste  wipers  are  also  recovered,  either  directly  after  treat- 
ment in  the  centrifugal  or  where  the  cloths  are  dirty  as  well  as  oily,  after  .subsequent 
washing  by  ordinary  laundry  machinery.  Where  clean  oil  is  used  only,  the  waste  is 
ready  for  service  directly  its  oil  has  been  squeezed  out. — (From  a  publication  in 
Bradford,  England.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Osaka  (Mr.  O.  White)  has  furnished  the  following  account 
of  commercial  conditions  in  his  consular  district  in  1915 : — 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  position  of  recent  Japanese  enterprise  has  been 
the  lack  of  capital.  In  Japan  the  bank  rate  has  been  high  in  recent  years  and  this 
has  crippled  the  energies  of  many  companies.  For  most  of  these  the  outbreak  of  war 
provided  a  welcome  opportunity,  for  so  far  from  struggling  to  make  headway  against 
imported  articles,  they  are  now  busily  engaged  in  exporting. 

At  the  beginnng  of  1915,  banks  complaned  of  a  plethora  of  capital.  Trade  in 
the  interior  was  stagnant  owing  to  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  rice  and  of  silk. 
Foreign  trade  has  been  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  war  which  had  caused  the  banks 
and  traders  to  adopt  an  extremely  cautious  attitude.  But  the  war  was  not  entirely 
responsible.  Owing  also  to  the  depression  already  existing  before  the  war,  much 
money  had  been  tied  up  in  stocks  that  could  not  be  disposed  of. 

Foreign  trade,  however,  rapidly  revived  from  the  early  part  of  1915.  and  money 
flowed  in  as  a  result  both  of  flourishing  export  trade  and  of  purchases  on  behalf  of 
the  Allied  Governments.  At  the  same  time,  the  attitude  of  Osaka's  premier  industry 
— cotton  spinning — grew  more  and  more  optimistic  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Dye  dealers,  while  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  shortage  of  stocks,  were  able  to  bring  in 
considerable  quantities  of  dyes  from  China  and  are  reputed  to  have  made  large  profits. 

Country  parts  were  not  at  first  so  favourably  situated,  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  war  on  them  was  to  put-up  the  price  of  material.    On  the  other  hand,  the  price 
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of  rice  remained  comparatively  low  though  it  advanced  sufficiently  to  relieve  the 
farmer.  Silk  recovered  in  the  autumn  and  was  quoted  higher  than  before  the  war. 
There  was  a  considerable  export  of  rice  and  cereals  during  the  year. 

Setting  aside  a  few  special  enterprises  which  have  been  created  by  war  needs,  the 
industrial  growth  of  1915  was  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  the  consolidation  and 
extension  of  existing  industries.  It  has  always  been  the  Japanese  ambition  to  replace 
imports  with  goods  manufactured  in  Japan,  and  in  1915  progress  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  that  direction. 

More  ambitious  schemes  are  now  on  foot.  Several  iron  and  steel  works  have 
been  projected  and  there  are  various  schemes  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
chemicals.  Apart  from  the  larger  enterprises,  a  general  expansion  of  industry  may 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  present  boom.  Shipbuilding  was  most  active  during 
the  year  and  ships  were  being  resold  before  they  left  the  stocks. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  trade  conditions  in  the  Osa'ka  district  during  1915  were  highly 
satisfactory  for  Japanese  exporters.  The  same  conditions  which  checked  imports 
stimulated  exports  to  a  remarkable  degree  and  industry  benefited  doubly:  first,  by 
the  elimnation  of  competition,  and  then  by  the  demand  for  Japanese  goods  which 
sprang  up  in  other  countries  not  in  a  position  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  kept  money  cheap  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  a 
time  when  trade  opportunities  were  good. 

A  great  part  of  the  increased  demand  for  Japanese  goods  was  to  replace  German 
and  Austrian  goods,  e.g.,  the  cheaper  class  of  knitted  goods,  woollen  goods,  cotton 
piece  goods,  brushes,  glassware,  bicycle  parts,  matches,  and  electrical  fittings.  In 
these  and  many  other  lines  Japanese  manufacturers  could  get  as  many  orders  as 
they  could  undertake.  In  the  latter  part  of  1915  the  lack  of  shipping  became  a  serious 
problem,  threatening  to  limit  exports.  Stocks  awaiting  shipment  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  money  market  to  harden  appreciably.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  stocks  of  materials,  particularly  of  chemicals,  while  causing  constant 
anxiety  to  the  manufacturer,  did  not  apparently  involve  curtailment  of  output  during 
the  year. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  present  abnormal  conditions  will  last  has  prob- 
ably had  a  sobering  effect  on  trade  and  industry.  Prices  are  now  so  high  that  it  is  felt 
to  be  dangerous  to  carry  stocks  the  value  of  which  might  conceivably  be  halved  within 
a  very  short  time.  Thus,  whereas  in  an  ordinary  time  of  good  trading  a  considerable 
number  of  forward  transactions  are  entered  into  with  an  eye  to  a  rising  market, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  dealings  to  spot  goods.  On  the  other  hand  prices  of  such 
goods  as  dyes,  of  which  supplies  are  supposed  to  be  limited,  are  being  kept  high  by 
concealing  stocks  and  doling  out  a  little  at  a  time  to  the  market.  Furthermore,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  manufacturers  have  accepted  orders  for  far  more  goods 
than  they  can  make  in  the  stipulated  time,  and  the  view  has  been  expressed  that  an 
awkward  situation  might  arise  if  the  cessation  of  war  found  manufacturers  as  behind- 
hand in  their  deliveries  as  many  of  them  now  are. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Wt-oli-  onrlinrr  Mitt  1  Q    1  Q1  fi 
VV  rcK  tJIlUlIJg  iviay  1  J,  X«7lD  . 

Oats. 

UcLL  ltJj' • 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

1,264,241 
612,624 

1,199,758 

l,01o,olo 
630,759 

1,640,334 
980,199 
484,682 
464,552 

2,013,091 
144,670 
1,153,439 

Bushels. 

340,134 
212,051 
350,706 
87,97o 
209,111 
511,743 
361,812 
149  254 
161^277 

725,731 
44,318 
345,643 

Bushels. 

195,796 
30,786 
42,921 
49,214 
20,185 

110,564 
34,052 
57  110 
22',628 

112  629 
26,762 
!        38  575 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,800,171 
1,017,197 
1,850,784 
l,lo0,503 
1,094,605 
2,382,702 
1,376,063 
709,089 
648,457 

2,976,759 
393,350 
1,636,720 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

161,736 
257,399 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  ,   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

234,550 
120,061 

Fnrfc  William  TClpvit.nr  f!n 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

18,043 

T'nrt.  Arthur  

J.  KJL  U  ill  IUU1 

Prkrt.  Arthur  T^lovarnr  fV» 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

125  308 
177,600 
99,063 

Total  terminal  elevators. .  . . 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

ivi  nnwp»i ft. w  i^nrn    frnvprnTnAnt'  ~F?!1  ova. +rvr 

a"AU»/Ov JtM  ™    L/Uill.    \-A  \J  V  d  1 1 L  11(3 1 1  L   Xlil\5  V  Ck  \j\JL  ■  . 

Tnf.a  1  interior  fArmi'nQl  eA&vn  frvrc 

J.  \J  \JC\1  llllul  lUL    IC1  lllllldil  ClCVailUl9 

T^Pi"»of.  T-TiarVwmT' 

11,601,665 

3  499  753 

741  222 

1  1 93  760 

17,036,400 

576,690 
1,966' 693 
1  920  549 

304,256 
697' 569 
209  662 

9,233 
46',084 
22  771 

1,069 
129' 618 
57  036 

891,257 
2,839,964 
2,210,018 

4,463,941 

128,089 

492  846 
531,238 
1,394,542 

1   AfiQ  O  "1  n 

J,UUo,ol7 

1,211,487 

78,088 

187,723 

5,941,239 

128,089 

565,018 
Ob  J,  boo 
2,403,713 

O  A  OA  D70 

551,071 
207,344 

1,342,425 

2,155,139 
2,109,113 
2,020,915 
862,417 
1,186,774 

72,202 
31,420 
582,728 
1,011,576 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

426,443 

n  nee 
9,985 

543,071 
207,344 

8,000 

.i       West  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

712,474 

525,338 

96,613 

8,000 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

1,250,085 
674,496 

1,022,759 
697,062 
849,431 

902,935 
1,373,318 
958,977 
152,833 
300,249 

2,119 
33,967 
18,890 
12,519 
37,094 

No.  2  

25,332 
20,289 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  quantity  in  store  

9,511,754 

5,919,579 

627,645 

63,606 

16,122,584 

25,577,360 

10,630,819 

1,446,955 

1,445,089 

39,100,223 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  71ax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  19,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division.  • 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

71,064 
5,125,457 
•  1,460,283 
1,229,811 
1,237,003 

Bushels, ' 

Bushels.. 

8,122 
5.205,287 
1,933,428 
1,289.0(50 
315,851 
116,223 
52,150 
591,633 

Bushels. 

79,786 
11,834,401 
3,788,103 
2,768,083 
1,729,042 
186,583 
67,373 
3,203,440 

1,503,657 
394,392 
249,212 
176,128 
70,360 
15,223 
134,420 

2,477,387 

G^ts— 

11,601,005 

2,543,392 

9,511,754 

23,656,811 

*1, 920, 549 

1,920,549 
25,577,360 



4,463,941 

77,138 
1,824,527 
046,959 
208,197 

5,641 
425,974 
152,118 
194,235 
31,041 
83  55(i 
109,266 

8, 9' '9 
2,581.993 
1,331,760 
432,462 
34,449 
403  879 
1,126^037 

91,778 

1    OOrt    Ad  A 

4,  832, 494 
2,130,837 

834,894 
65,490 

487,429 
1,978,235 

AT.-i  9 

742,932 

Barley — 

3,499,753 

1,001,825 

5,919,579 

10,421,157 

*209,602 

209,662 

1,211,487 

10,630,819 

755,377 
480,133 
43,485 
62,447 
82,742 

No.  3  C.W  

206,134 
318,450 
30,370 
43,526 
82,742 

28,803 
10,680 
5,512 
4,322 

460,440 
14^,003 
7,603 
14,599 

■a    No.  4  „   

Feed...,..:... ::    

Totals.. ...   .... .  

Flax- 
No.  2  GW  

741  222 

55,317 

627  645 

1,424,184 

*22,771 

22,771 

78,088 

1    A  AH  flKR 

l,446,VOO 

1,018,171 
109,183 
31,713 

120,261 
6,786 
103 
170 
3,367 

130,687 

55,606 

1,194,038 
115,969 
31,816 
170 
46,060 

1,388,053 

No.  3GW   :.  

34,693 
1,093,760 

8,000 
63,600 

Totals,  Flax  ,    

♦57,036 

57,036 

187,723 

1,445,089 

17,036,400 

5,941,239 

16,122,584 

39,100,223 

*  Quantity  in  store  at  Moosejaw  not  graded. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  cn  May  19,  1916.  with  com- 
parisons for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

May  19,  1916. 

Bushels. 

1  1   ftM  ftft1^ 

4,463,941 

V,  Ol  1,  i  o-t 

Bushels. 

0,404 ,  (  HQ 

•1,477,298 
ft  inn  i 

Bushels. 

5,941,239 
i  ft  i 09  \m 

ID,  !ZZ,Oo4 

Interior  terminals    . 

25,577,360 

13,522,863 

39,100,223 

May  20,  1915. 

Terminal  elevators 

3,337.264 
260,017 
3,679,024 

3,432,813 
421,999 
2,094,187 

6,770,077 
682,016 
5,773,211 

Totals  

7,276,305 

5,948,999 

13,225,304 

May  21,  1914. 

6,960,152 
4,583,490 

9,^69,759 
4,162,032 

16,829,911 
8,745,522 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

11,543,642 

14,031,791 

25,575,433 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  following  foreign  trade  opportunities  are  published  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Australia. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  POSTMASTER-GENERAl/s  DEPARTMENT,  PERTH. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Boss,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Postmaster-General's 
Department,  Perth,  Western  Australia.  (These  tender  forms  when  received  will  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer  Pile  No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements, 
together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Post- 
master-General, Perth,  are  outlined  thus: — 


Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

509.  June  21,  1916. — Two  miles  india-rubber  covered  wire,  etc. 

509.  June  21,  1916. — One  mile  wool  covered  wire. 

509.  June  21,  1916. — Three  miles  hard  drawn  copper  wire 

510.  July  19,  1916. — 1,000  porcelain  shackle  insulators. 
502.  August  16,  1916. — One  set  distilling  apparatus. 


The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Prancisco  are  indicated 
thus : — 

From  San  Francisco,  May  23,  due  at  Melbourne,  June  14,  1916. 

"         June  13,  due  at  Melbourne,  July  5,  1916. 
"     Vancouver,  July  5,  due  at  Melbourne,  July  29,  1916. 
"     San  Francisco,  July  25,  due  at  Melbourne,  August  16,  1916. 

No  mail  schedule  can  be  given  beyond  Melbourne  owing  to  interruption  in  the 
regular  coastal  steamer  service,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  forward  a  duplicate  copy  of 
tenders — via  England — to  Perth. 


South  Africa. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638  on  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  the  South  African  railways  and  harbours  for  1916-1917,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  following  addi- 
tional information,  obtained  from  the  chief  railway  storekeeper  of  the  South  African 
railways : — 

Further  Estimated  Expenditure  on  Railways. 

Sleepers  estimated  at  £86,78$  are  to  be  purchased.  Orders  have  already  been 
placed  for  the  wooden  sleepers  required,  viz.:  710,000  jarrah  sleepers,  7  feet  by  10- 
inch  by  5-inch,  at  5s.  each,  f.o.b.  West  Australia,  10,000  jarrah  sleepers,  6  feet  6-inch 
by  9-inch  by  4£-inch,  at  3s.  9d.,  and  26,000  jarrah  sleepers,  6  feet  6-inch  by  9-inch  by 
4Hnch  at  3®.  f.o.b.  West  Australia. 

Iron  and  steel  sleepers  are  not  included  in  this  amount. 

Eails  and  fastenings  are  estimated  at  £50,000. 

Bridges  are  estimated  at  £24,005,  details  of  which  are  not  yet  available.  Jarrah 
and  pitch  pine  logs  are  principally  used  in  bridge  work  on  these  railways. 
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The  principal  lines  required  for  the  standard  South  African  railway's  fenc<? 
are  as  follows: — 

Galvanized  drawn  steel  binding  wire,  No.  16. 

Galvanized  barbed,  2  strands,  No.  12£  I.W.G.,  with  four  point  barbs,  6  inches 
apart  round  both  wires. 

Galvanized  drawn  steel  fencing  wire,  No.  8,  I.W.G. 

Galvanized  drawn  steel  fencing  wire,  W.I.,  in  double  lacings,  No.  8,  I.W.G. 

Galvanized  straining  bolts,  f-inch  diameter,  18  inches  long,  with  nut,  locking 
nut  and  washer.  1      f  (       I       '       l  l 

Old  steel  sleepers  are  utilized  as  fencing  standards  and  old  rails  as  straining 
posts. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  67-70,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted  to 
the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (including 
such  items  as  switchboard  wire,  khaki  drill,  scarlet  melton,  grey  worsted,  and  serges) 
of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in  these 
indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Kefer 
File  No.  A-1723.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those-  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Port  Arthur,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

574.  Hardware. — The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  largest  hardware  distributing 
establishments  in  India  desire  to  receive  price  lists  and  catalogues  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  the  following  articles  with  a  view  to  opening  up  trade  relations  when 
conditions  become  normal:  Circular  saws,  hand  saws,  cross-cut  saws;  axes  and  hat- 
chets, galvanized  iron  pipe,  lawn  mowers,  hay  mowing  machines,  scufflers,  shovels, 
spades  and  forks,  horse-powers,  chaff  cutters,  grain  crushers,  wire  and  wire  fencing, 
dairy  machinery  and  supplies,  refrigerators.  A  catalogue  showing  the  type  and  price 
of  British  and  American  goods  now  imported  by  this  firm  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

575.  Hickory  squares. — Calcutta  importers  of  jute  mill  supplies  desire  quota- 
tions from  Canada,  c.i.f.  Calcutta,  on  well  seasoned  hickory  squares,  2-|-inch  by  21- 
inch  by  32-inch. 

576.  Canned  goods  and  cheese. — A  Calcutta  firm  of  provision  merchants,  operat- 
ing seventy  branch  stores  and  the  dining  car  service  on  several  railroads  would  like 
quotations  c.i.f.  Calcutta  from  Canada  on  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines  in  oil  or 
tomato  sauce,  canned  herrings,  cheese  in  ten-pound  sizes,  canned  fruits. 

577.  Paper  and  pulp. — A  firm  of  paper  dealers  at  Havre,  France,  wish  to  make 
arrangements  for  obtaining  supplies  of  carbon,  copying  and  other  papers,  and  also 
of  wood-pulp,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  from  whom  they  invite  offers. 

578.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  correspondent  in  Russia  states  that  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  supply  grain  and  hay  harvesters,  tractors  (kerosene  and 
naphtha),  ploughs,  threshing  machines,  implements  of  the  "planet"  type,  and  all 
other  special  culture  machinery  as  drill  ploughs  and  dibbles  for  maize,  tobacco  and 
cotton.    Catalogues  and  price  lists  are  requested. 

579.  Logging  and  timber  transporting  machinery. — A  Calcutta  firm  is  desirous 
of  receiving  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  logging  and  timber  trans- 
porting machinery,  especially  such  machinery  as  might  be  suitable  for  the  transport 
of  bamboo. 

580.  Hosiery,  fancy  drapery,  etc. — A  Hull  firm  of  wholesale  drapers  wishes  to 
hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above. 

581.  School  requisites. — A  Leeds  firm  who  are  large  buyers  of  school  requisites 
of  all  kinds,  as  supplied  under  contract  to  rate-supported  elementary  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  desires  correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  goods. 
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582.  Sporting  goods  supplies. — A  Leeds  firm  of  sporting  goods  manufacturer, 
inquires  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  supplies  of  buckles  suitable  for  athletic  goods, 
belts,  etc.,  and  also  for  push  buttons  for  fastening  gloves,  etc.,  which  were  formerly 
secured  from  France  and  Germany. 

583.  Felt  Board. — A  firm  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  for 
felt  board  in  rolls  about  150  to  200  feet  long  by  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  Thick,  tough 
and  pliable. 

584.  Bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc. — A  Glasgow  house  formerly  doing  a  large  import- 
ing business  in  Germany,  wishes  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  the  above.    Best  bank  references. 

585.  Chemical  sheet  lead  and  malleable  iron  plugs. — A  Glasgow  firm,  hitherto 
supplied  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  will  be  pleased  to  purchase  in.  Canada 
if  price  and  quality  are  right.  Particulars  of  specifications  will  be  supplied  on  appli- 
cation to  the  firm  making  the  inquiry. 

58G.  Electrical  dynamos,  electrical  switch  gear,  electrical  cable,  etc.— A 

Glasgow  firm  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  articles. 

587.  Hosiery. — A  Glasgow  manufacturers'  agent,  well-established  connection, 
wholesale,  desires  representation  of  first-class  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  ladies' 
and  gents'  hose  and  woollen  goods.    Highest  references. 

588.  Paper. — A  Cape  Town  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  and  represent  in  South 
Africa  Canadian  manufacturers  of  papers. 

589.  Publishers'  agency. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  paper  dealers  requests  corre- 
spondence from  Canadian  publishers  prepared  to  place  publications  on  the  South 
African  market. 

590.  Fancy  goods  and  novelties. — A  Cape  Town  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  agencies  in  fancy  goods  and  novelties. 

591.  Musical  instruments. — A  Rhodesian  firm,  dealers  in  musical  instruments, 
asks  for  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  musical  instrument  manufacturers; 
f.o.b.  port  prices  required. 

592.  Catalogues  and  price  lists. — A  Kimberley  firm  of  merchants  is  prepared 
to  purchase  Canadian  goods  in  the  following  lines :  Overalls,  clothing,  hardware,  all 
kinds,  enamelware,  handles,  all  kinds,  shovels,  picks,  axes,  wrapping  paper  and  leather. 
Particulars  are  requested  with  catalogues  and  prices. 

593.  Agencies. — An  experienced  agent  in  East  London,  S.A.,  is  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  agencies  for  lumber,  woodenware,  carriage  woods,  carbide  of  calcium, 
hardware,  all  kinds,  handles,  agricultural  and  dairy  machinery,  wheat,  flour  or  cereals. 
Immediate  correspondence  is  requested. 

594.  Soaps  and  candles. — A  Cape  Town  agent  with  branches  in  all  large  centres 
requests  correspondence  regarding  agency  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  laundry 
soap,  toilet  soap  and  wax  candles. 

595.  Balm  of  Gilead. — A  New  York  firm  state  they  are  in  the  market  for  a  large 
lot  of  balm  of  Gilead  poplar,  which  they  cut  into  2-inch  strips,  and  desire  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  mills  manufacturing  same. 

596.  Casein. — A  Swiss  firm  desires  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
casein. 

597.  Trade  with  Greece. — A  general  representative  agent  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  states  that  he  has  good  openings  for  lobsters,  prawns,  sardines,  salmon,  her- 
ring, cod,  etc.  He  states  that  offers  from  Canadian  firms  must  be  accompanied  by 
samples  of  the  articles  on  which  they  quote.    Immediate  correspondence  is  requested. 
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59®.  Representation  in  New  Zealand. — A  New  Zealander  who  is  at  present  in 
New  York  desires  to  represent  in  New  Zealand  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing lines :  Fancy  glass,  mirrors,  plate  and  sheet  glass,  etc. ;  hardware,  electrical  goods, 
jewellery,  silver  and  silver  plate  or  watches  and  clocks.  He  will  leave  for  England 
shortly  and  before  going  will  be  glad  to  call  on  Canadian  houses  that  desire  a  repre- 
sentative in  New  Zealand. 

599.  Builders'  supplies. — An  important  St.  John's  firm  dealing  in  builders' 
supplies  asks  to  be  placed  immediately  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  asbestos  shingles. 

600.  Roofing  felts. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  asbestos  roofing  and  the  ordinary  one,  two  and  three-ply  felts. 

601.  Beer  and  ale. — A  firm  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  would  like  to  have 
an  agency  for  some  large  brewers  of  beer,  ale  and  stout  in  Canada. 

602.  Cinema  films. — A  correspondent  in  Barbados  would  like,  on  behalf  of  a 
theatrical  concern,  to  be  put  in  communication  with  firms  (or  agents)  manufacturing 
cinema  films. 

603.  Gilt  slips. — A  Sheffield  picture  frame  manufacturer  desires  to  hear  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  gilt  slips.    He  has  in  the  past  bought  largely  from  New  York. 

604.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  of  Newcastle  canned  goods  importers  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

605.  Canned  goods. — A  Hull  firm  of  general  wholesale  grocers  solicits  corre- 
spondence with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods. 

606.  Dried  fruit. — A  Hull  firm  makes  inquiry  as  to  Canadian  dried  fruit  possi- 
bilities. 

607.  Box  shooks. — A  London  manufacturing  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  box  shooks. 

608.  Wood-pulp. — A  London  firm  who  have  their  own  office  and  also  sub-agents 
in  Italy,  wish  to  secure  the  agency  for  that  country  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  wood-pulp. 

609.  Handles. — A  London  company  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  wooden  handles  (hickory  and  ash)  for  shovels,  spades, 
pickaxes,  axes,  hammers,  etc.,  which  are  required  for  shipment  to  China. 
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Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.   (Price,  46  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumher  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamshd?  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countres.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade    Commissioners    and  General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address.  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Coble 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  care  British  Consul,  Petro- 
grad. 

South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich,    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.    Forsyth    Smith,    Fruit    Trade  Commis- 
sioner,   27-28    Pearl    Building,    East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cabl*  Address,  Contracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.       _  _  _  _  _         .   _   .  . 

Cable  Address,  Canadian  c-  E-  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontumg. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London, 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Calcutta,   Director  General  of  Commer 

cial  Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  June  5,  1916.  No.  645. 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION. 

For  nearly  two  years  a  colossal  and  far-reaching  war  has  convulsed  the  activities 
and  disturbed  the  avocations  of  the  world,  has  destroyed  an  incalculable  amount  of 
accumulated  wealth,  killed  and  disabled  millions  of  the  world's  best  workers,  abstracted 
millions  more  from  beneficent  productive  work  to  provide  munitions  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  and  involved  the  warring  nations  in  expenditures  and  debts 
which  pass  the  powers  of  man  to  comprehend,  the  burden  of  which  much  remain  for 
long  years  to  cripple  and  restrict  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Though  no  one  can  foresee  the  end  of  this  war,  yet  the  end  must  be  drawing 
appreciably  nearer  and  peace  must  eventually  come.  Until  that  time  comes  produc- 
tion will  be  largely  abnormal  and  every  possible  energy  must  be  directed  to  the  great 
purpose  of  preparing  soldiers,  providing  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  normal  work  of  industry  and  productive  power  must  for  the  time  give 
precedence  to  war  work. 

But  the  date  draws  continually  nearer  when  this  abnormal  activity  will  cease, 
and  the  world,  and  Canada  along  with  it,  move  back  towards  normal.  This  transi- 
tion period  will,  I  believe,  prove  more  grave  and  critical  than  that  which  marked  the 
plunge  from  peace  to  war  in  1914. 

In  the  belligerent  world  fully  20,000,000  adult  men  will  lay  down  arms  and  flood 
back  into  the  fields  and  factories,  the  cities,  towns  and  country-sides,  whilst  millions 
more  will  lay  down  the  tools  now  being  used  in  making  war  munitions,  and  take  up 
again  the  tools  of  peaceful  pursuits,  and  still  other  millions,  now  engaged  in  the  vast 
subsidiary  services  of  the  war,  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  have  to  look 
for  work  in  other  lines. 

The  change  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection,  but  it  needs  the  deepest  and 
most  serious  thought  to  adequately  sense  the  tremendous  meaning  of  that  change. 

In  Canada  we  shall  have  our  problems  to  solve  and  it  will  tax  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  us  all  to  bring  about  a  successful  solution. 

Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  for  business  men  and  men  of  knowledge  and 
experience  to  begin  an  earnest  study  of  the  situation  that  must  soon  be  faced. 

As  one  means  to  this  end  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  thought 
it  wise  to  convene  in  the  coining  autumn  a  convention  of  the  business  men  of  Canada 
to  advise  together  out  of  their  practical  and  varied  experience  and  knowledge  as  to 
the  best  means  of  meeting  the  coming  situation  and  of  mobilizing  the  business  forces 
of  Canada  so  as  to  employ  our  labour,  increase  our  production  and  enlarge  our 
markets  along  peace  lines. 

Before  such  a  convention  meets  it  is  necessary  that  much  spade  work  be  done, 
much  study  and  thought  bestowed,  and  much  consultation  and  interchange  of  views 
be  had  in  each  great  branch  of  production  and  distribution. 

In  no  other  way  can  such  a  gathering  be  rescued  from  becoming  a  mere  theatre 
for  declamation  and  debate,  and  turned  into  a  useful  and  effective  means  to  the  great 
end  desired.  Therefore  I  am  venturing  to  solicit  most  earnestly  the  help  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Boards  of  Trade,  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  great  transport  corpora- 
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tions,  the  bodies  of  scientific  and  industrial  research,  the  engineering  associations, 
the  labour  bodies,  the  mining,  fishing,  lumbering  and  agricultural  interests,  the  bank- 
ing institutions  and  generally  of  all  men  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

If  these  will  begin  at  once  to  examine,  to  think,  to  discuss  and  to  confer  with  one 
-another  in  their  respective  fields  of  work  and  activity,  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  answer  certain  fundamental  questions  which  must  be  asked  and  answered  before 
•our  productive  and  distributive  capabilities  become  properly  mobilized  and  energized 
for  the  great  work  that  lies  before  us. 

Eebounding  from  two  years  and  more  of  the  most  destructive  and  wasteful  war 
of  history,  the  world  will  then  plunge  into  a  trade  and  economic  contest  in  which 
forces  will  assume  totally  new  alignments,  when  competition  will  be  keener  and 
stronger  than  ever,  and  when  science  and  organization  will  play  a  leading  part  in 
any  successful  role.  For  this  struggle  Canada  must  gird  up  her  loins  and  make 
ready  her  full  equipment  of  preparedness.  She  has  the  advantage  over  many 
other  countries  in  richness  and  abundance  of  resources,  in  geographical  world  posi- 
tion, in  vigour  of  race  and  in  robustness  of  intellectual  and  moral  fibre,  while  hope, 
verging  on  pronounced  optimism,  is  an  abiding  and  stimulating  force  with  our  people. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  we  yet  sense  adequately  the  unnatural  situation  in  which 
vve  have  become  involved,  or  the  wrench  and  strain  that  will  accompany  the  resump- 
tion of  our  natural  and  normal  position. 

In  the  two  years  of  war  activity  our  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  for  instance 
have  set  aside  much  of  their  machinery  used  in  peace  times,  and  installed  in  its 
place  machinery  adapted  to  war  purposes — have  organized  and  co-operated  and  sys- 
tematized for  war  work  and  in  doing  so  have  learned  valuable  lessons  in  accuracy 
of  finish  and  regularity  of  output,  and  directive  efficiency  which  should  prove  a 
valuable  asset  for  the  future.  But  in  the  process  they  have  discontinued  the  old 
business  and  lost  the  old  customers.  So  with  many  other  lines  of  manufacturing 
connected  with  war  activities.  Work  has  been  provided  by  governments,  been  fairly 
forced  upon  manufacturers  by  governments,  and  been  paid  for  by  governments  with- 
out trouble  to  the  manufacturers,  of  travellers,  of  representation,  of  the  initiative 
.•and  organization  involved  in  soliciting  peace  orders.  A  habit  of  receptivity  has  thus 
Ibeen  formed  which  will  have  to  be  unlearned  when  the  bells  of  peace  ring  out.  Then 
governments  will  largely  recede  as  feeders  and  providers.  Each  manufacturer  will 
have  to  seek  business  for  himself — put  back  the  old  peace  machinery  or  adapt  the 
new  war  machinery  to  peace  production  and  betake  himself  to  the  old  peace  methods 
of  hunting  up  business,  but  then,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  an  atmosphere  hot  with 
the  keenest  competition.  Are  we  thinking  out  now  what  we  will  do  then,  and  how 
we  will  do  it? 

The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  challenge  attention,  to  evoke  thought  and  devise 
means  to  bring  about  industrial  and  commercial  preparedness. 

The  question  which  it  seems  to  me  each  should  face  is  this :  "  What  will  be  the 
situation  as  regards  our  industry  in  Canada  when  the  war  ends  and  how  can  we  best 
meet  it?" 

Will  our  steel  industry,  our  textile  industry,  and  all  our  great  industries,  our 
transport  corporations,  our  banking  people,  our  agricultural  and  lumber  and  fishing 
and  mining  interests,  our  engineering,  chemical  and  scientific  research  associations — 
in  a  word,  all  our  lines  of  production,  natural  and  industrial,  our  labour  associa- 
tions and  our  great  educational  institutions  take  up  and  canvas  and  work  out  their 
ideas  along  the  line  of  this  question? 

And  to  do  this  effectively,  will  each  one  of  these  interests  in  this  time  of  great 
national  need,  take  the  trouble  to  get  together  a  select  number  of  their  best  and 
brightest  representatives,  who  will  make  it  their  business  to  conduct  a  thorough 
examination  and  be  ready  to  counsel  and  advise  their  Canadian  co-workers? 

And  then,  will  they  be  prepared  after  such  examination  and  thought  to  meet  in 
the  proposed  convention,  ripe  in  well-based  conclusions,  fertile  in  well  considered 
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plans,  and  ready  for  co-operation  each  with  every  other  in  one  united,  intelligent 
systematized  national  effort  to  increase  production  and  capture  our  share  of  home 
and  foreign  markets? 

If,  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  spade  work  like  this  were  carried  on,  the 
succeeding  convention  should  be  made  an  epoch  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  Canada. 

This  is  the  nation's  own  work,  a  reconstructive  work,  greater  even  than  the  work 
of  war.    Shall  we  take  it  up  in  dead  earnest  and  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  task? 

GEOKGE  E.  POSTER, 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  May  10,  1916. 

BARBADOS'  TIRADE  IN  1915. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  Barbados  in  1915  wac  higher  than  the  average 
of  recent  years,  and  has  been  only  twice  exceeded.  This  was  due  to  the  high  prices 
obtained  for  such  staple  products  as  sugar  and  molasses,  the  production  of  which, 
though  comparatively  small,  made  the  best  returns  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
financial  affairs  of  the  colony,  though  bearing  a  large  war  expenditure,  were  on  a 
fairly  good  footing.  The  revenue  obtained  from  Customs  was  also  satisfactory,  and 
exceeded  the  estimates.  During  the  year  there  was  an  additional  duty  placed  on 
tobacco  and  spirits,  and  a  small  export  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses.  The  following 
is  a  classified  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  1914  and  1915: — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

1914.  1915. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

I. 

Food,  drink  and  narcotics  .  . 

£  487,768 

£  728,948 

£  480,324 

£  922,342 

II. 

223,903 

97,888 

263,339 

157,539 

III. 

Manufactured  Articles — 

Textiles  

173,485 

41,949 

140,908 

29,948 

76,661 

6,465 

73,831 

5,709 

313,306 

27,231 

277,123 

45,792 

Total  

£563,452 

£75,645 

£491,862 

£81,449 

IV. 

Miscellaneous  

24,750 

7,126 

33,929 

6,106 

V. 

200 

5,492 

700 

14,550 

£1,300,073 

£915,099 

£1,270,154 

£1,181,986 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1910,  but  greater  than 
in  any  year  previous  to  that  date.  The  average  for  the  quinquennial  was  £1,400,693. 
Lafet  year  the  figure  dropped  to  £1,270,154.  There  was  an  increase  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  small  increase  from  British  Guiana,  but  a  decrease  from  all 
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other  countries,  notably  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  apparent,  however,  an 
upward  trend  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  looking-  back  over  the  last  two  decades. 
The  showing  for  1915  may  be  considered  as  fairly  good,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  principal  countries  from  which 
the  importe  came  in  1914  and  1915 : — 


1914. 

1915. 

  £  495,096 

£  443,449 

  346,185 

399,500 

  174,785 

193,415 

  63,231 

61,411 

  55,596 

56,833 

  32,026 

29,366 

  35,076 

17,390 

  25,366 

15,437 

  29,743 

7,012 

5,224 

  930 

5,831 

  40,491 

39,286 

  £1,300,073 

£1,270,154 

STEADY  INCREASES  IN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Ill  1906  the  imports  from  Canada  were  £86,672,  and  by  steady  annual  increases 
rose  last  year  to  £191,415,  and  would  have  been  higher  still  had  the  imports  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  kept  up  to  the  average.  Three  is  no  falling  off,  however,  in 
the  requirements  for  this  manure,  the  short  import  being  due  to  the  fact  that  mer- 
chants dealing  in  it  had  carried  over  large  stocks  from  the  previous  year,  practically 
ali  of  which  came  from  Canada. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  EROM  CANADA. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  in  the  last  four  years  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  tabulation: — 


Article. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

59'0 

270 

2,8&6 

2,797 

2,244 

2,395 

2;078 

1,859 

1,013 

749 

556 

1,193 

18,174 

14,094  ' 

19,638 

33,914 

"    pickled,  other  than  Trout  and 

1,976 

2,297 

1,248 

2,591 

1,941 

1,038 

'551 

3,718 

Flour. .    ....    . .   

39,414 

42,112 

48,110 

58,2'36 

Oats  

12,670 

14,835 

19,708 

16,327 

Pulse  

96'3 

3,843 

Hay  

2vO70 

975 

2,427 

Manure,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  .  .  . 

41,026 

46,752 

30,26'9 

15,612 

"      other  kinds  

1,967 

11 

2,460 

349 

806 

1,700 

3,3  O'O 

Iron  and  steel  nails  

1,384 

899 

904 

1,021 

Vegetables,  fresh  

1,171 

527 

308 

1,080 

32,122 

38,126 

22,197 

32,652 

10,891 

14,473 

11,615 

1,902 

3,334 

429 

621 

843 

76>6 

■807 

402 

555 

183,8'0'O 

192,497 

174,78-5 

191,415 

DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

Since  1906  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  has  been  about  £400,000 
annually,  and  this  figure  has  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  large  and  increasing 
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quantity  of  American  coal  required  in  the  island  for  bunkering  ships.  In  other 
goods,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  decade, 
1906  and  1907,  the  yearly  average  of  goods  imported  other  than  coal  valued  £381,843, 
and  in  the  last  two  years,  1914  and  1915,  the  average  had  dropped  to  £284,668 — -a 
falling  off  of  nearly  £100,000,  which  took  place  gradually  through  the  decade,  as  the 
following  statement  will  show: — 

Imports  of      Imports  other 


Tear.  Coal.  than  Coal.  Total  Imports. 

1906   £  32,919  £371,415  £404,334 

1907                                                                      68,452  392,272  460,724 

1908                                                                      46,887  364,784  411,671 

1909                                                                      42,652  313,156  355,808 

1910                                                                      67,635  332,014  399,649 

1911                                                                      59,009  369,822  428,813 

1912                                                                      73,888  352,764  426,652 

1913                                                                      68,151  313,108  381,259 

1914                                                                      61,380  284,805  346,185 

1915   114,970  284,530  399,500 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  list  of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  noticed  a  much  larger  number  of 
mules  than  usual,  168,  which  were  imported  for  the  sugar  estates,  and  also  a  much 
larger  import  of  boots  and  shoes  than  in  recent  years,  valuing  £6,494,  whereas  the  trade 
with  Canada  in  these  articles  is  negligible.  Forty-four  motor  cars  were  imported, 
valuing  £4,589,  which  is  also  a  considerable  increase.  There  was  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual  of  manure  other  than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  figures  for  the  last  and 
previous  year  being  £8,724  and  £1,620.  Oleomargarine  and  butter  both  showed 
increases  from  the  United  States,  while  there  was  a  small  increase  in  fresh  vegetables 
and  pork. 

Small  decreases  are  noticed  in  oilmeal,  cornmeal,  flour  and  lard,  and  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  salted  beef.  There  were  less  manufactured  goods  in  iron  and  steel 
imported,  and  less  shooks  and  staves. 

DECLINE   IN  IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  less  flour  has  been  imported  into  Barbados  than  for- 
merly, due  probably  to  the  advanced  price,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  more  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  last  two  years  to  raising  ground  provisions  on  the  estates.  Last  year 
imports  from  Canada  fell  off  over  6,000  barrels,  and  over  10,000  barrels  from  the  United 
States.  The  import,  though  considerably  smaller  in  quantity,  showed  a  larger  value. 
The  following  statement  will  give  the  details : — 


1914.  1915. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Ylalue. 

Quantity. 

"Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

48,110 

41,6551 

56,236 

United  States  

.    ,  35,960 

3'5,960 

24,678 

3>3,315 

.    .  .  116 

116 

Others  

1 

1 

12i 

17 

84,187 

84,18'7 

■66,347 

89,568 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

In  "Weekly  Bulletin"  No.  579  issued  in  July  of  last  year,  a  reference  was  made 
on  page  No.  13  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  importation  of  lumber  into  Barbados, 
and  it  was  shown  that  this  importation  had  been  affected  more  than  any  other,  and 
suffered  a  greater  relative  decline.  There  had  been,  however,  since  then  some  recovery, 
and  the  imports  of  white  pine  and  spruce  from  Canada  have  come  up  to  average, 
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increasing  from  £21,228  to  £32,832  last  year.  Less  pitch-pine  was  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  fewer  staves  and  shooks,  though  since  January  1  of  the  present  year 
a  large  quantity  of  these  latter  has  come  into  the  market.  A  large  falling  off  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  imported  shingles  from  Canada,  amounting  to  nearly  £10,- 
000,  which  appears  to  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  was  in  stock  in 
the  island  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  large  quantity  of  puncheon  staves  required  each  year  in  this  and  the  other  West 
India  Islands,  valuing  annually  about  £100,000,  and  though  there  are  no  large  forests 
of  oak  in  Canada  available  for  manufacturing  oak  staves,  a  serious  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  by  Canadian  firms  to  produce  a  stave  from  some  other  hardwood,  or  from 
Douglas  fir,  that  would  answer  the  requirements  as  well  as  oak. 

FEATURES  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

During  the  year  a  much  larger  quantity  of  both  dried  and  salted  codfish  and  had- 
dock, and  pickled  trout  and  salmon,  came  into  the  market,  the  value  of  which  was 
nearly  double  the  average  of  the  three  previous  years.  There  was  also  an  increase  in 
imported  bran  and  pollard,  oilmeal,  cordage,  pulse,  and  salted  pork.  No  hay  was 
imported  last  year,  but  the  quantity  of  oats  was  up  to  the  average.  Fewer  shingles, 
shooks,  staves  and  less  furniture  were  imported. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

Sine*  the  beginning  of  1915  a  noticeable  effort  has  been  made  by  firms  in  the 
United  States  to  introduce  lines  of  goods  that  had  formerly  been  imported  from 
European  ccuu tries.  In  the  hardware  trade,  various  lines  of  smallware  and  parts  of 
machinery  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  lines  of  cutlery  and  artisans'  tools.  There 
has  also  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  glassware  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  imported  paints,  oils  and  varnishes  from  the 
United  States.  More  bar  iron  and  galvanized  sheets  have  arrived,  and  also  a  greater 
quantity  of  harness  and  saddlery.  During  Christmas  the  stocks  of  toys  and  dolls 
were  found  on  inquiry  to  be  nearly  all  American. 

In  the  dry  goods  trade  also  many  lines  have  been  introduced  from  the  United 
States,  and  a  better  trade  done  in  lines  already  established.  A  very  considerable 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of  piece-goods,  principally  in  cotton  and 
underwear,  including  shirts,  hosiery,  men's  socks,  corsets,  and  many  small  lines. 
Quite  a  number  of  American  travellers  have  passed  through  the  islands  showing 
samples  and  quoting  prices  at  a  less  advance  than  similar  lines  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Few  Canadian  travellers  have  been  seen  during  the  year,  although  a  clear 
opportunity  lies  open  in  many  of  these  lines.  New  Canadian  lines  in  men's  under- 
wear and  rubber  shoes,  men's  neckties,  braces,  silk  sweaters  and  optical  goods  have, 
however,  come  into  the  market. 

Drug  trade  reports  indicate  that  business  with  the  United  States  is  on  the 
increase,  that  sorting  up  orders  are  now  going  to  that  country,  and  that  many  lines 
of  chemicals  which  formerly  came  from  abroad  are  now  being  imported  from  the 
United  States.  United  States  travellers,  carrying  samples  of  drugs,  fancy  soaps  and 
perfumery,  have  been  increasing  their  visits  to  this  island.  There  has  been  some 
advance  in  the  price  of  chemicals  generally,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  said  that  prices  in 
the  United  States  are  on  a  level  with  those  now  ruling  in  other  countries.  Only  two 
Canadian  travellers  in  the  drug  trade  are  reported  to  have  visited  the  island  during 
the  past  year. 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  following  table  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
in  1914  and  1915  :— 


Principal  Articles—  1914.  1915. 

Animals,  living   £10,743  £  18.959 

Apparel   18,640  15,440 

Bags  and  sacks   8,966  9,769 

Books   9U564  9,575 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers   15,545  16,099 

Butter   17,100  16,766 

Cattle  food  (oilmeal  and  oilcake)   15,412  17,122 

Charcoal   9,363  9,713 

Coal   65,362  114,970 

Coffee,  raw   9,528  4,675 

Cotton,  piece-goods   50,985  53,418 

"      other  kinds   68,036  40,766 

Fish,  dried,  salted  and  smoked   51,623  61,880 

Grain  and  flour — 

Bran  and  pollard   10,823  9,032 

Corn   9,826  6,501 

Cornmeal   24,973  23,975 

Flour   84,187  89,568 

Oats   21,386  16,892 

Beans  and  peas   11,872  9,263 

Rice   79,286  81,692 

Haberdashery  and  millinery   11,960  10,179 

Hats  and  bonnets   8,948  7,603 

Jewellery   13,687  7,842 

Machinery   18,673  20,804 

Manures   111,502  118,141 

Beef,  salted   12,396  8,416 

Pork,  salted   28,692  31,231 

Metal — Iron  and  steel  manufactures   22,784  11,771 

Oil,  kerosene   12,006  12,806 

Oleomargarine   10,624  9,177 

Seeds:  Cottonseed   13,438  10,028 

Soap,  common   21,588  27,715 

Wood,  white  pine  and  spruce   21,228  32,832 

Pitch-pine   10,026  7,165 

Fuel   14,326  10,934 

Shingles   12,369  2,397 

Staves  and  shocks   31,612  22,287 

Wool  manufactures   12,224  9,362 


INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


The  exports  exceeded  the  previous  year  in  value  by  £266,887  and  established  a 
record.  This  was  due  to  the  high  price  obtained  for  sugar  and  molasses.  There  was 
also  an  increase  of  about  75,000  pounds  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported,  and  an 
increase  of  some  30,000  gallons  of  rum  exported,  the  demand  for  which  has  been 
growing.  The  actual  increase  in  the  value  obtained  for  the  produce  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  £179,517,  made  up  as  follows: — 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Sugar   £249,441  — 

Rum   2,336  — 

Raw  cotton   3,569  — 

Molasses     £74,963 

Minor  products     866 

Total   £255,346  £75,829 


COUNTRIES  OF  CONSIGNMENT. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  countries  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
colony  was  marketed  in  the  last  and  previous  year,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Canada  is  still  taking  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.    The  value  of  these  exports 
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in  1915  was  £840,582,  the  total  export  amounting  to  some  £350,000  more,  made  up 
chiefly  of  goods  re-exported  to  the  neighbouring  West  Indian  Islands,  and  bunker 
coal  for  ships: — 


Countries. 

1914. 

1915. 

 f  42>,111 

£  51,966 

  466,881 

632,911 

45,467 

  37,436 

57,948 

  19,196 

23,197 

  4,720' 

9,22i4 

  4;301 

8,179 

  1,9.59 

3,584 

  1,613 

2,566 

  3&0 

  8,037 

5,540 

Total  

 £  661,065 

£  840,582 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

All  the  sugar  taken  together  shows  an  increase  of  443J  tons  in  quantity,  and  of 
£249,441  in  value.  This  great  increase  in  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
prices  in  1915  were  almost  double  those  of  1914.  All  the  molasses  shows  a  decrease 
in  quantity  of  5,200,639  gallons,  and  a  decrease  in  value  of  £74,963.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  exported  sugar  and  molasses,  together  with 
rum  and  cotton,  for  1914  and  1915 : — 

Export  of  Staple  Products. 

1914.  1915. 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

17,469 

£157. 2?1 

19,807 

£341,671 

44 

484 

70i 

1,304 

55 

667 

14 

11,836 

94,688 

9,9  69  J 

159,512 

,  .  g-a". 

1,897,108 

55,332 

1,780,147 

74,173 

9,182,289 

306,076 

3,782,851 

204,904 

Vacuum  pan  .  . 

138,957 

1,158 

454,717 

8,526 

5,928 

444 

33,357 

2,780 

Cotton,  raw   . 

lb. 

220,981 

13,473 

294,926 

17,042 

£629,543 

£809,926 

Sugar  and  molasses  were 

sent  to 

the  following  countries  in  1915  :- 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Countries. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Galls. 

Value. 

£  22,776 

240,894  £ 

7,940 

Bermuda  

2,887 

7,193 

358 

British    West    Indies.  . 

69'0| 

11,0&0 

1,384 

'62 

Canada  

26,727 

452,371 

3,478,760 

180,013 

Newfoundland  

652 

1,348,493 

57,293 

Dutch  West  Indies.  .    .  . 

88| 

1,417 

889 

48 

Holland  

576| 

9,224 

United  States  

l,6i98 

810,77& 

39,460 

British  Guiana  

129,170 

2,42)2 

Others  

416 

156 

7 

Total..  .. 

29,847| 

£  502,501 

6,017,715  £ 

287,6  0>3 

SHIPPING  AND  THE  BUNKER  COALING  TRADE. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Bridgetown  during  the  year 
was  1,255,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,769,063.  This  was  slightly  under  the  previous  year, 
but  about  up  to  the  average.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  steamers  that  took  bunker  coal  in  the  last  ten  years.    From  this  it  will  be 
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seen  that  a  larger  amount  of  coal  was  taken  in  1915  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the 
period,  although  in  1907  a  slightly  larger  number  of  vessels  coaled.  The  great 
increase  in  1915  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  trading 
between  North  and  South  American  ports  which  coaled  at  Bridgetown.  It  may  be 
that  these  have  taken  the  place  of  vessels  which  previously  traded  between  Europe 
and  South  America.  A  slight  increase  was  also  due  to  vessels  bound  west  being 
unable  to  pass  through  the  Panama  canal.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  coal  from 
Nova  Scotia  is  coming  to  this  market. 

Number  of  Steamers    Tons  of  Coal 
that  took  Coal.  Taken. 


1905   121  20,000 

1906   228  46,692 

1907   306  70,531 

1908   229  54,153 

1909   219  53,077 

1910   272  65,098 

1911   275  62,062 

1912   302  76,012 

1913    265  73,784 

1914   198  48,598 

1915    303  88,728 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  May  7,  1916. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

Prices  for  all  kinds  of  Norwegian  chemical  pulps  continue  to  rise,  but  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  be  had  and  the  triffle  lots  available  fetch  fancy  prices.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  give  any  figures  whatever.  In  fact  no  reliable  figures  can 
loe  given  until  navigation  in  the  Baltic  is  open. 

MECHANICAL  PULP. 

Mechanical  pulp  (dry)  continues  firm  with  prices  rising  at  $37.33  to  $40  f.o.b. 
net  cash  to  makers. 

The  prices  of  mechanical  pulp  (50  per  cent  moist)  are  ruling  $13.87  to  $14.67 
f.o.b.  South  Norway,  and  $13.33  to  $13.87  f.o.b.  North  Norway,  net  to  manufacturers. 
Not  much  business  is  taking  place,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  are  keeping 
back  until  c.i.f.  values  of  Baltic  stuff  are  fixed.  Even  if  Baltic  makers  figure  only 
upon  cost  prices,  the  c.i.f.  values  will  probably  rule  so  high,  that  Norwegian  f.o.b. 
prices  ought  easily  to  be  maintained. 

PAPER. 

The  paper  market  continues  firm  and  prices  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  the 
top.  Makers  have  had  very  good  reasons  for  advancing  prices,  and  just  now  the 
enormous  rise  that  has  taken  place  is  due  to  the  increasing  prices  on  all  chemical 
pulps. 

NORTHERN  SWEDEN  PULP  MILLS. 

According  to  the  Swedish  newspaper  HudiJcsvalls  Nyheter  there  is  at  present 
nearly  a  stagnation  at  the  Norrland  (most  northern  part  of  Sweden)  pulp  mills,  due 
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to  the  abnormal  freight  rates  which  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  ship  pulp  direct 
from  the  Norrland  harbours. 

The  freight  from  Norrland  to  England  is  now  $10.67  per  ton,  against  $4.2-7 
from  the  west  coast  harbours.  On  account  of  this,  large  quantities  of  mechanical 
pulp  are  being  stored  at  the  mills.  The  mills  in  Sweden  having  railway  connection 
via  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  or  via  Brontheim,  Norway,  send  their  products  to  these 
latter  places,  from  whence  they  are  shipped;  but  this  the  Norrland  mills  cannot  do, 
and  they  may  have  eventually  to  stop  running. 

THE  LABOUR  CONFLICT  IN  THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY  SETTLED. 

The  labour  conflict  in  the  paper  industry  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
has  been  finally  settled  in  the  following  way,  which  arrangement  was  almost  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  labourers: — 

1.  The  tariff  is  to  be  prolonged  for  one  year,  or  until  September  15th,  1917. 

2.  Every  male  worker  above  19  years  is  to  get  a  4-weekly  crise-increase  in  his 
wages  of  kr.  16.00  ($4.27),  and  every  male  worker  under  19  years  and  every  female 
worker  is  to  get  a  similar  increase  of  kr.  8.00  ($2.13). 

3.  Both  the  male  and  female  workers  are  to  get  a  4-weekly  crise-increase  in  the 
form  -of  a  family-contribution  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  wife  and  children 
under  15  years  being  included.  This  contribution  is  to  be  figured  out  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  family  is  multiplied  by  7-5  and  divided 
by  the  average  daily  earnings  during  the  last  four  weeks. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  10,284  labourers  included  in  the  agreement  will 
get  an  increase  in  their  wages  of  about  $709,000  per  year,  which  makes  on  an  average 
$68.88  for  each  labourer. 

The  agreement  is  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1st,  1916. 

LABOUR  CONFLICTS  IN  THE  IRON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  conflict  in  the  Norwegian  mining  industry  has  now  been  goins;  on  since 
February  1st,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  close  in  spite  of  most  ener- 
getic endeavours.  It  was  in  this  industry  that  the  employers  brought  on  eventually 
a  general  lock-out,  because  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  at  the  mines, 
where  the  dispute  with  regard  to  the  wages  started. 

The  labourers'  organization  declared  a  strike  in  the  iron  industry  which  took 
place  from  April  25th.  The  iron  industry  embraces  about  18,000  men.  Further,  a 
similar  strike  is  predicted  at  the  Norsk  Hydro,  in  the  canned  goods  factories,  the 
milk  condensing  factories,  and  at  the  match  factories.  This  will  include  30,000 
labourers. 

The  labourers'  organization  has  authorization  to  further  expand  the  strike,  and 

bence  it  threatens  to  be  serious. 

THE  WOOD  TIRADE. 

Business  in  wooden  goods  from  Swedish  Baltic  ports  and  the  White  Sea  into 
England  is  almost  suspended  owing  to  the  excessively  high  rates  of  freight  which 
are  demanded  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  the  supplies  forward.  Norwegian 
shippers  charter  any  boat  which  they  are  able  to  get;  selling  the  cargo  while  the  ship 
is  loading  or  is  on  her  way  to  England,  and  they  easily  obtain  current  rates,  say  £23 
to  £24  c.i.f  for  deals  and  battens  and  an  additional  15s.  to  £1  on  floorings.  Not  very 
much  business.,  however,  is  taking  place,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  railway  trucks  to  bring  the  goods  down  to  the  export 
piaces. 
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THE  FISH  AND  OIL  TRADE. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  Lofoten  are  now  closed  with  a  total  yield  of  14,000,000  cod, 
as  against  21,900,000  last  year. 

The  Finmarken  cod  fisheries  were  much  hampered  by  rough  weather  during  the 
last  weeks  and  the  return  for  the  last  week  was  only  103,000  cods,  as  against  2,192,000 
cods  during  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  total  so  far  is  421,000  cod,  as 
against  2,295,000  in  1915,  3,587,000  in  1914,  4,024,000  in  1913,  and  8,572,000  in  1912. 

The  statistical  report  for  the  cod  fisheries  for  the  whole  "country  up  to  April  22 
compared  with  the  returns  of  1915  and  1914  is  as  follows: — 


Cad. 


Steamed  medicinal  oil .  . 
Raw    liver    for    making  oil 


1916. 
April  22. 
Millions. 
41'1 
Hectolitres. 
49*6166 
4'414 


1915. 
April  24. 
/Millions. 
52*6 
Hectolitres. 
42-727 
7-37-3 


1914. 
April  25. 
Millions. 
61-5 

Hectolitres. 
46*043 
-8-879 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  May  11,  1916. 

THE  RISE  IN  PRICES  OF  FOOD. 

The  price  of  every  kind  of  food  continues  to  advance  steadily,  and  the  serious 
nature  of  this  increase  and  the  heavy  burden  which  it  places  upon  most  classes  of  the 
community,  is  well  exemplified  by  a  table  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  the 
percentage  increases  from  July,  1914,  to  April  1,  1916,  on  a  selected  list  of  articles  of 
food,  which  comprise  the  chief  necessaries  of  the  population: — 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  FROM  JULY,  1914,  TO  APRIL  1,  1916. 


Large  towns 

Small  towns 

populations 

and 

United 

Article. 

over  50,000. 

villages. 

Kingdom 

Beef,  British — 

Ribs   . 

....  42 

38 

40 

Thin  flank  

....  &0 

45 

5.2 

Beef,  imported — 

Ribs  

'rW'^  59 

51 

5'5 

.  .  ,  . .  ..'        8  0 

67 

74 

Mutton,  British — 

....  38 

36 

37 

Breast  

....  65 

44 

54 

Mutton,  frozen — 

....  64 

53 

58 

  98 

79 

89 

.  .     .  .  '3(8 

3<0 

34 

Msh  

. .    .  .  108 

74 

91 

....  56 

64 

60 

....  5'6 

48 

52 

Tea  

....  49 

48 

49 

Sugar  (granulated) 

..     ..  135 

120 
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.  .    .  .  '33 

30 

31 

Butter — 

....  34 

37 

3'5 

Salt  

....  32 

35 

33 

....  44 

45 

45 

....  19 

13 

16 

Eggs  (fresh)  

....  39 

32- 

36 

  10 

4 

3 

All  above  articles 


52 


46 


49 
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GENERAL  SITUATION. 

The  general  result  is  that  while  there  is  considerable  variation  as  regards  parti- 
cular commodities,  the  average  rise  for  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  about  49  per 
cent,  and  is  greater  by  6  per  cent  in  the  large  towns  than  in  centres  whose  population 
is  under  50,000. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated,  as  in  the  case  of  most  officially  collected  figures,  that  in 
many  instances  very  much  higher  prices  are  exacted  from  the  consumer. 

As  the  cost  of  clothing  and  almost  every  other  necessary  has  also  advanced  heavily, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  still  higher  all-round  prices,  the  position  is  one  of  con- 
siderable anxiety,  more  especially  to  that  important  section  of  the  community  repre- 
sented  by  the  middle  and  professional  classes  whose  moderate  incomes  have  not  been 
increased  by  the  war,  but  on  the  contrary  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  heavy  income  tax. 

All  the  same,  there  is  up  to  the  present  very  little  evidence  of  any  general  response 
to  the  urgent  public  exhortation  for  economy  which  is  being  so  generally  made,  and 
among  the  working  classes  in  particular,  where  money  is  being  spent  lavishly  on  lux- 
uries and  other  articles  usually  beyond  their  reach,  there  are  more  signs  of  unusual 
waste  than  of  unusual  thrift. 

The  position  as  regards  food  is  obviously  largely  due  to  the  dependence  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  all  times  upon  outside  sources  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  food  supplies,  and  the  present  increased  difficulties  in  obtaining  requirements 
owing  to  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  now  available  for  carrying  car- 
goes to  United  Kingdom  ports. 

While  the  Government  has  now  taken  drastic  action  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
import  of  specific  articles  which  are  either  exceptionally  bulky  or  regarded  as  luxuries 
— or  at  least  not  urgent  necessities — with  the  double  object  of  ensuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  real  necessaries  and  enforcing  economy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  such  action 
will  cause  any  important  reduction  in  prices,  unless  increased  carrying  and  distribut- 
ing facilities  can  be  made  available. 

In  fact,  the  direct  result  is  an  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of  the  particular 
articles,  the  available  supply  of  which  is  curtailed  by  prohibition,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  criticism  which  is  so  often  directed  against  the  volume  of  imports 
which  is  still  coming  into  this  country,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  supply  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand,  and  there  certainly  is  a  very  definite  shortage  in  many 
articles  which,  if  not  always  exactly  necessaries,  cannot  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
luxuries. 

APRIL  TRADE. 

This  view  receives  confirmation  from  the  Foreign  Trade  Returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  April  which  have  just  been  published,  and  which  testify  to  the  main- 
tenance of  active  trade  in  face  of  many  difficulties  and  restrictions: — 


April,  1916.  March,  1916.  April,  1915. 

Imports                                                            £  75,685,362  £  86,092,894  £  73,638,582 

Exports                                                               36,817,839  37,598,119  32,169,733 

Re-exports                                                             8,093,449  8,811,497  9,957,054 


Totals   £120,596,650        £132,502,510  £115,765,369 


IMPORTS. 

It  is  true  that  compared  with  the  previous  month  of  March  there  is  a  falling-off 
in  the  value  of  imports  amounting  to  £10,407,532,  while  the  comparison  in  exports  only 
indicates  a  decrease  of  £780,280,  thus  reducing  the  so-called  "  adverse  balance  "  from 
£39,683,278  in  March  to  £30,774,074  in  April,  but  were  it  not  for  the  incidence  of  the 
Easter  holidays,  which  gave  April  three  working  days  less  than  March,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  value  of  April  imports  would  have  differed  but  little  from  those  of  March,  and 
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any  decreases  resulting-  from  prohibitions  would  have  been  offset  by  increases  in  the 
prices  of  articles  of  food  and  various  manufactured  goods  which  did  come  in,  because 
it  will  be  further  observed  that  in  comparison  with  April,  1915,  the  value  of  the  imports 
shows  an  increase  of  about  £2,000,000,  and  more  detailed  figures  indicate  that  the 
increase  in  1916  in  "  food,  drink  and  tobacco  "  alone  aggregates  about  £2,500,000. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  April,  as  already  mentioned,  exhibit  a  reduction  of  only  about 
£750,000  from  those  of  March — a  record  since  the  outbreak  of  war — and  mark  an 
increase  of  about  £4,750,000  over  April,  1915,  and  while  the  results  are  considerably 
influenced  by  increased  values,  it  is  satisfactory  that  this  increase  is  almost  wholly  in 
manufactured  goods. 

STAPLE  ARTICLES  FROM  CANADA. 

Referring  more  especially  to  Canadian  interests,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that  receipts 
of  most  staple  articles  from  Canada  were  in  considerable  quantity,  wheat,  flour,  barley, 
bacon,  cheese,  and  canned  salmon,  all  giving  marked  increases  in  quantity  shipments 
over  April,  1915,  with  gains  in  value  proportionately  much  higher. 

TRADE  OF  FOUR  MONTHS. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  four  months  ended  April  in  comparison  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year  are : — 

Four  Months  ended    Four  Months  ended 
April,  1916.  April,  1915. 


Imports   £303,815,910  £281,420,780 

Exports   147,508,907  116,770,328 

Re-exports   34,264,914  31,729,362 


Totals  . .        £485,589,731  £429,920,470 


TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

With  the  April  accounts  the  Board  of  Trade  also  publishes  figures  recording  the 
trade  (both  import  and  export)  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  during  the  first  quarter  of  1916,  and  the  figures  are  herewith  reproduced 
in  the  case  of  a  number  of  these  countries,  in  comparison  with  the  same  quarters  of 
1915  and  1914:— 

Table  showing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.,  imports  from  and  exports  (the 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  to — with  the  countries  indicated,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  past  three  years. 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

£                   £  £ 

Canada — 

Imports                                                            10, 141,345  6,36'3,270  4,853,601 

Exports                                                             3,931,175  3,382,403  4,953,558 


Total   14,072, 520        9,74'5,673  9,807,159 


Australia — 

Imports   9,881,49-2      16,866,5*62  12,406,390 

Exports   7,840,081        6,982,624  9,384,294 


Total   17,721,573      23, 849, 186  21,790,684 


British  West  Indies — ■ 

Imports   798,205  733,4613  499,782' 

Exports   443,439  399,862  602,114 


Total   1,241,644        1,133,325  1,101,896 
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Table  showing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  etc. — Continued. 

1916.             1915.  1914. 

£                  £  £ 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports                                                   .  .        3,38-9,510  3,453,9-0-0  4,2-45,42i9 

Exports                                                             5,124,913  3,633,771  5,784,859 

Total                                                   8,514,4213  7,087,671  10,030,288 


France — ■ 

Imports   7,769,717  7,0iQ-6,778  11,647,-866 

Exports   20,870,376  14,111,061  7,597,664 

Total   2^8, 640,093  21, 117,813-9  19,245,530 


Russia — • 

Imports   8'52,,944  1,88'8,19'6  6,748,164 

Exports   2,'9'84,979  1,546,757  3,370,519 

Total   3,837,92i3  3,434,953  10,118,68-3 


Belgium — 

Imports   420,032  421,118  5,8-82,941 

Exports   67,971  1,436  3,371,182 

Total   488,00-3  422,554  9,254,123 


Italy- 
Imports   3,092,946  3,057,310  2,28  2,02  0 

Exports  ...   5,073,663  3,10'6,865  3,970,5-99 

Total   8,166,609  6,164,175  6,252,619 


Sweden — 

Imports   3,411,78-6  2,769,114  2,429,995 

Exports   1,491,287  1,846,3-819  1,8-04,162 

Total   4,903,-073  4,615,50-3  4,234,157 


Norway — 

Imports   3,917,854  2,913-6,559  1,868,147 

Exports   2,211,715  1,812;,37'0  1,717,556 

Total   6,129,5-69  4,748,929  3,585,703 

Netherlands — 

Imports   5,702,9'5«  6,431,412i  5,838,58.3 

Exports   5,521,48-0  4,465,822  4,219,713 

Total   11,224,438  10,8'97,2>34  10,058,2-9-6 


Denmark — ■ 

Imports  /   5,1313,38-8        6,468,8214  6,012,0-0-2. 

Exports   2,302,318        1,782,618  1,518,310 


Total..   7,435,70-6        8,251,4421  7,530,312 


Switzerland — 

Imports   4, 2*2-8, 970        3,'595,i305  2,848,687 

Exports   550,398  953,42-6  1,06'3,196 


Total   4,779,36-8'        4,549,731  3,911,883 


Spain — ■ 

Imports   6,2-61,-016        4,319,311  3,715,372 

Exports   1,730,457        1,412,890  1,963,356 


Total   7,991,47-3        5, 73  2, 2101  5,67-8,728 


Portugal — 

Imports   1,350,161  9O0-559  6-23,475 

Exports   967, 750  7  50, 9  2*5  814,364 


Total   2,317,911        1,651,484  1,437,839 
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Table  showing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  etc. — Concluded. 

1916.  1915.  1914. 

£  £  £ 

Imports   75,663,149      58,512,193  42,982,636 

Exports   8,528,603        5,743,622  9,961,322 


Total   84,191, 75'2      64,2155, 815  52,943,958 


Argentina — 

Imports   12,486,184      14,4315,654  8,337,291 

Exports   3,215,2'97        2,5'9'3,810  5,209,470 


Total   15,701,481      17,029,464  13,546,761 


Brazil — 

Imports   2,254,556        1,^08,167  3/016,172 

Exports   1,283,58'9        1,061,928  2,164,043 


Total   3,538,145        2,870,0>9'5  5,180,215 


Japan — 

Imports   1,882,879        2,058,600  1,061,952 

Exports   1,569,018  986,643  2,612,013 


Total   3,451,897        3,045,243  3,673,965 


Germany — 

Imports   216,377    19,933,146 

Exports   ....  ....  9,182,5'99' 


Total   2i6,3'77    29,115,745 


Austria-Hungary — 

Imports  :   1,709    1,9'02^52 

Exports   ....    1,10  8, 158 

Total   1,709    3,010,510 


RESULT  OF  A  YEARNS  WAR  ON  BRITISH  SHIPPING. 


Special  interest  is  attached  to  the  statistical  tables  for  1915  just  issued  by  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping,  because  they  disclose  the  position  of  British  shipping  after 
deduction  of  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

It  is  shown  that  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  Official  Register  of  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  during  1915  by  268  and  the  total  tonnage  by  11,151. 

Tons. 

Deductions   amounted   to..    ..      741  steamers  of   1,4>52,67'9 

334   sailing  ships  of   82,222. 

1,075   vessels   1,534,901 

while  Additions  were   655  steamers  of..   1,461,816 

152  sailing  ships  of   61,934 

807   vessels   1,523, 750 

Net  loss  to  British  mercantile 

marine   268   vessels    of   11,151 
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Of  the  deductions,  nearly  19  per  cent  is  due  to  ordinary  sea  casualties  (breaking 
up,  dismantling,  etc.),  and  53  per  cent  to  war  losses,  while  of  the  tonnage  added  to 
the  register,  about  51  per  cent  consisted  of  new  vessels,  practically  all  of  which  were 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  stated  that  the  actual  war  losses  were  451  vessels, 
of  814,28®  tons,  while  according  to  details  supplied  the  new  vessels  consisted  of: — 

Tons. 

377  new  steamers  of..   769,530 

61  new  sailing  ships  of   8,791 


438  new  vessels  of  .'   778,321 


the  excess  of  war  loss  being  13  vessels  of  35,912  tons. 

The  tonnage  sold  to  foreign  owners  during  1915  is  returned  at  232,949  tons,  or 
about  15-2  per  cent  of  the  gross  deduction,  of  which  steam  accounts  for  194,406  tons 
and  sailing  tonnage  for  38,543  tons.  The  total  tonnage  sold  is  389,800  tons  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  previous  four  years. 

The  countries  which  have  acquired  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  from  the 
United  Kingdom  within  the  year  under  review  are: — 

Tons. 

United  States   88,348 

Norway   38,623 

Greece   30,279 

In  addition  to  the  tonnage  transferred  to  foreign  flags,  39,307  tons  have  been 
transferred  to  British  colonies,  a  considerable  reduction  from  recent  years.  It  will 
be  understood  that  new  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  directly  for  colonial 
and  foreign  owners  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 

On  the  whole,  during  1915,  the  number  of  steamers  on  the  Official  Register  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  by  86,  but  the  tonnage  has  increased  by  9,137  tons, 
while  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  has  decreased  by  182,  and  the  tonnage  by  20,288. 

During  1915,  417  new  vessels  of  968,533  tons  have  been  classed  by  Lloyd's 
Register,  as  follows: — 

Steamers  classed   404  of  965,744  tons. 

Sailing  ships  classed   13  of      2,789  " 

Corresponding  with  the  general  movement  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  the 
present  figures  show  a  decrease  of  768,198  tons  on  those  for  1914. 

Vessels  on  the  register  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  December,  31,  1915,  were 
approximately : — 

Steam   12,776  vessels  of    19,154,277  tons  gross. 

Sailing   8,021      "  844,391 

Total   20,797      "  19,998,668 


DEMAND  FOR  MILK  POWDER. 

Considerable  quantities  of  milk  powder  (unsweetened)  are  imported  annually 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  although  the  present  position  is  abnormal,  partly  owing 
to  the  complete  dislocation  of  customary  sources  of  supply,  a  leading  importer  of 
the  article  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  Canada  can  furnish  powder  of  satisfactory 
quality  at  competitive  prices,  not  only  could  very  large  quantities  be  absorbed  at  the 
present  time,  but  considerable  permanent  trade  should  be  possible  of  establish- 
ment. 

There  are  a  variety  of  milk  powders  on  the  market,  but  what  is  required  may 
be  generally  described  as  a  powder  perfectly  soluble,  preferably  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  the  fact  tihat  large  quantities  of  milk  powder  are  being  received  from  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  should  afford  Canadian  producers  a  general  idea 
of  what  is  wanted. 
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In  connection  with  this  aspect  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  owners  of  some 
process  are  understood  to  have  restored  to  litigation  in  order  to  protect  from  infringe- 
ment, rights  of  production,  which  they  claim,  but  the  results  are  reported  so  far  to 
leave  the  matter  undecided. 

It  is  recommended  that  milk  powder  should  be  packed  in  tins  or  barrels  con- 
taining 112  or  224  pounds,  and  where  the  average  value  of  milk  powder  previous  to 
the  war  generally  varied  between  35s.  to  38s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  c.i.f.  London, 
the  price  being  paid  at  the  present  time  is  61s.  to  62s.,  or  even  .higher. 

The  firm  referred  to  above,  whose  name  and  address  are  obtainable  from  the 
Department,  suggest  that  at  the  present  time  they  could  dispose  of  anything  up  to 
500  tons  of  milk  powder  of  suitable  quality,  and  that  their  ordinary  business  amounts 
to  from  200  to  300  tons  per  annum.  They  are  willing  to  consider  bulk  samples  and 
quotations  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  c.i.f.  London  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  milk  powder  who  wish  to  look  into  the  matter. 

MILK  POWDER  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  official  figures  show  the  quantities  of  milk  powder  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  three  years  for  which  statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  also  counties  of  origin: — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  2,722 

3,070 

2,146 

  1,359 

572 

255 

  1,426 

1,285 

614 

  13,808 

19,733 

22,493 

  3,865 

7,658 

4,402 

  313 

32 

1 

  4,781 

6,908 

4,145 

  5,692 

6,459 

3,563 

  3,090 

855 

Other  British  possessions. 

  55 

  37,111 

46,572 

37,619 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  BILL. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  hesitation  and  slowness  of  the  national 
temperament  to  accept  changes  and  innovations  that  it  has  required  a  crisis  of  the 
present  kind  to  induce  parliament  to  adopt  the  daylight  saving  scheme  invented  by 
a  British  subject,  the  late  Mr.  William  Willett,  years  ago,  and  which,  although  it 
has  throughout  received  the  support  of  practically  the  whole  community,  save  for  some 
few  technical  objections,  had  been  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  legislative  approval. 

While  originally  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  was  considered  to  be  the  gain 
of  light  for  recreative  and  health-giving  purposes,  it  is  the  economic  advantage  in 
effecting  a  saving  in  light  and  fuel — which  the  introducer  of  the  Bill  estimated  at 
£2,500,000 — which  has  been  the  actual  factor  in  securing  the  tardy  adoption  of  the 
measure  in  this  country,  and  by  the  irony  of  fate,  official  recognition  has  been  delayed 
until  the  merits  of  the  scheme  had  been  appreciated  and  adopted  by  other  countries, 
notably  by  our  enemies  the  Central  Powers. 

The  principle  of  the  daylight  saving  scheme  as  finally  determined  was  that  all 
clocks  should  be  put  forward  an  hour  upon  a  fixed  day  in  the  spring  and  put  back 
an  hour  upon  a  fixed  day  in  the  autumn,  and  according  to  the  Bill  which  is  being 
introduced,  and  which  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
designation  of  the  "  Summer  Time  Act,  1916,"  the  advance  is  to  be  made  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  21st  May  and  to  last  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  1st  of  October,  when  all  clocks  will  be  put  back  an  hour. 

It  is,  however,  likely  that  should  the  measure  become  law — and  it  has  passed  the 
first  reading  practically  without  opposition — in  future  years  an  earlier  date  than  the 
middle  of  May  will  be  chosen  for  the  first  change. 

3181— 2* 
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As  the  subject  is  of  universal  interest,  because  the  adoption  of  similar  legisla- 
tion is  being  considered  in  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  text  of  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  Home  Secretary  is  reproduced: — 

"local  time  in  summer  months." 

1.  "  During  the  prescribed  period  in  each  year  in  which  this  Act  is  in  force  the 
local  time  in  Great  Britain  shall  be  one  hour  in  advance  of  Greenwich  mean  time." 

2.  "  This  Act  fehall  be  in  force  in  the  year  1916,  and  in  that  year  the  prescribed 
period  shall  be  from  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Greenwich  mean  time  on  Sunday 
the  21st  May,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Greenwich  mean  time  on  Sunday  the 
1st  October,  and  His  Majesty  may  in  any  subsequent  year,  by  Order  in  Council  made 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  declare  this  Act  to  be  in  force  during 
that  year,  and  in  such  case  the  prescribed  period  in  that  year  shall  be  such  period  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council." 

3.  "  Wherever  any  expression  of  time  occurs  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  Order 
in  Council,  order,  regulation,  rule,  or  by-law,  or  in  any  deed,  time-table,  notice, 
advertisement,  or  other  document,  the  time  mentioned  or  referred  to  shall  be  held, 
during  the  prescribed  period,  to  be  the  time  as  fixed  by  this  Act: 

Provided  that  where  in  consequence  of  this  Act  it  is  expedient  that  any  time 
fixed  by  any  by-law,  regulation,  or  other  instrument  should  be  adjusted  and  such 
adjustment  cannot  be  effected  except  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  or  on  com- 
pliance with  certain  conditions,  the  appropriate  Government  Department  may,  on 
the  application  of  the  body  or  person  by  whom  the  by-law,  regulation,  or  other  instru- 
ment was  made  or  is  administered,  make  such  adjustment  in  the  time  so  fixed  as  in 
the  circumstances  may  seem  to  the  Department  proper,  and  if  any  question  arises 
as  to  what  Government  Department  is  the  appropriate  Government  Department,  the 
question  shall  be  finally  determined  by  the  Treasury." 

4.  "  This  Act  shall  apply  to  Ireland  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  substitution,  however,  of  references  to  Dublin  mean  time  for  refer- 
ences to  Greenwich  mean  time.' 

5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  use  of  Greenwich  mean  time  for  purposes 
of  astronomy  or  navigation,  or  affect  the  construction  of  any  document  mentioning 
or  referring  to  time  in  connection  with  such  purposes  as  aforesaid." 

"Short  Title." 

"  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Summer  Time  Act,  1916." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  May  12,  1916. 

THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

Among  the  many  industries  seriously  affected  by  the  war  is  that  of  paper- 
making,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Canada  may  ultimately  reap  considerable 
advantage  from  the  disturbance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  trade. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  TONNAGE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Government  requisitioned  much  of  the  mercantile 
tonnage  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  and  as  a  result  there  were  fewer  vessels 
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available  for  trading.  The  natural  outcome  of  this  was  a  dislocation  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  country,  as  the  demand  for  steamers  far  exceeded  the  supply, 
and  freight  rates  were  raised  to  a  very  high  level.  After  some  months  the  authori- 
ties took  the  matter  in  hand  and  endeavoured  to  check  the  exorbitant  freight  rates 
by  controlling  exports  and  imports,  but  notwithstanding  the  many  severe  restrictions 
imposed,  the  vessels  available  were  still  far  short  of  the  number  required,  and  rates 
continued  high. 

SWEDEN   AND   HIGH  FREIGHTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  steamers  and  the  dearness  of  those  which  could 
be  chartered,  the  paper  pulp  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Sweden  protested  vigour- 
ously  against  the  high  prices  which  they  had  to  pay  for  coal  to  run  their  mills,  and 
threatened  to  retaliate  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Swedish  Government  did  subsequently  prohibit  the  export  but  explained  that  they 
did  not  do  so  as  a  retaliatory  measure  but  because  the  output  of  the  mills  was  so 
small — in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  coal — that  there  would  not  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  their  own  paper  trade. 

IMPORTS  PROHIBITED. 

The  attitude  of  the  Swedish  Government  apparently  raised  the  whole  question  of 
pulp  importation  into  this  country,  and  the  British  Government  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  created  to  add  pulp  to  the  list  of  commodities  over  which  they  exercised  con- 
trol. After  repeated  conferences  with  members  of  the  paper  trade  and  newspaper 
owners  the  Governments  decided  to  restrict  the  import  of  pulp  to  two-thirds  of  the 
imports  of  a  normal  year,  and  this  regulation  is  now  in  force. 

PRICE    OF  PAPER. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  restricted  imports  has  been  to  raise  the  value  of  paper 
to  about  three  times  its  usual  price,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  prices  soaring 
still  higher.  In  order  to  counteract  the  high  prices  and  to  prevent  the  wealthier  firms 
from  acquiring  the  whole  of  the  supplies  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  smaller  firms,  the 
Government  stipulated  that  users  of  pulp  must  not  consume  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  normal  consumption,  and  in  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  by  restricting  consump- 
tion in  the  same  proportion  as  imports,  values  would  remain  at  their  old  levels.  But  in 
spite  of  the  regulation  the  object  has  not  been  achieved  and  prices  are  still  rising. 

IMPORTS  OF  PULP. 

The  great  change  in  the  paper  trade  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  examination 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Last  month  the  total  importation  of  chemical  pulp 
from  Sweden  was  less  than  1,000  tons  which  compares  with  almost  10,000  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  while  only  150  tons  of  wood  pulp  was  brought  in 
from  Sweden.  Notwithstanding  that  the  chemical  pulp  imported  was  only 
one-tenth  of  that  brought  in  in  April,  1915,  the  value  has  not  fallen  by  anything 
approaching  an  equal  proportion.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  the  total 
quantity  of  chemical  dry  wood  pulp  imported  was  53,361  tons,  the  principal  contribu- 
tors being  Sweden  and  Norway.  For  the  same  period  in  1915  the  quantity  imported 
was  65,505  tons  and  for  1914  79,643  tons.  The  difference  between  1916  and  1915  was 
12,144  tons  less  for  1916,  yet  the  value  of  the  1916  importations  was  £130,000  more, 
being  £733,007  against  £602,605,  while  the  value  of  the  1916  importations  compared 
with  those  of  1914  was  fully  £70,000  more  although  the  quantity  actually  brought  in 
was  26,000  tons  less,  the  1914  importations  being  79,643  tons. 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER. 

The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  paper  itself  have  not  been  so  marked  as  in  pulp, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  situation  so  far  as  this  is  concerned  is  likely  to  get  worse 
rather  than  improve.  For  the  first  fonr  months  of  the  year  the  quantity  of  paper  for 
printing  or  writing  imported  on  reels  was  374,175  cwts.  against  544,253  cwts.  in  1915 
and  634,463  cwts.  in  1914  with  respective  values  of  £282,804,  £276,146  and  £364,652. 
The  importations  not  on  reels  for  the  same  period  were  191,393  cwts.,  239,375  cwts. 
and  239,375  cwts.,  valued  at  £223,052,  £196,502  and  £279,161.  For  the  four  months 
the  quantity  of  paper  for  packing  and  wrapping  was  1,278,372  'cwts.  against  1,090,725 
cwts.  in  1915,  and  1,418,051  cwts.  in  1914,  the  values  for  the  three  years  being  £1,302,- 
238,  £752,992  and  £994,090. 

STRAWBOARD  AND  MILLBOARD. 

Strawboard  has  been  imported  in  larger  quantities  than  last  year,  1,433,905  cwts. 
being  brought  in  against  1,089,758  in  1915,  and  1,094,659  in  1914,  with  the  1916  value 
£463,018  against  £279,190  in  1915,  and  £303,580  in  1914.  The  figures  for  millboard 
for  the  four  months  were  342,186  cwts.  against  288,969  cwts.  in  1915,  and  431,180 
cwts.  in  1914,  with  values  of  £225,356,  £149,492  and  £218,360. 

REDUCED   SIZE    OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  shortage  of  pulp  has  been  reflected  tj  a  marked  degree  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country.  In  many  cases  proprietors  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  the  papers 
at  a  profit  due  to  the  higher  costs,  and  throughout  the  country  many  newspaper  offices 
have  been  closed  altogether.  Those  which  are  still  continuing  business  are  very  much 
reduced  in  size  and  it  is  understood  that  even  greater  curtailment  is  contemplated. 

CANADIAN  PROSPECTS. 

As  has  already  been  stated  Britain  in  the  past  has  been  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Scandinavian  countries  for  her  pulp  and  paper,  but  when  the  war  is  over  there 
is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  capture  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade.  The 
Dominion  has  all  the  material  essential  for  the  development  of  the  industry  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  the  only  obstacle  than  can  stand  in  the  way  is  the  greater  cost  of 
freight.  But  when  peace  is  restored  the  business  methods  of  the  past  will  be  revolu- 
tionized, and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  industry  becoming  an  extensive  part  of  the 
Canadian  trade  with  Britain. 
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PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  APRIL. 


One  Month  and  Twelve  Months  ending  April,  1914,  1915  and  1916. 


Month  of  April. 

Twelve  Months  ending  Apnl. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 
Dutiable  goods . .   

Total  imports  (mdse). . 
*Coin  ard  bullion  

Total  imports  

Duty  collected  

Exports. 

Canadian  Produce — 

The  mine   

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  . . . 

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Total  Canadian  produce 
Foreign  produce  

Total  exports  (mdse).  . 
*Coin  and  bullion  

Aggregate  Trade. 

Merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  trade  

•$ 

23,945,085 
12,992,628 

$ 

16,615,321 
11,776,319 

$ 

28,929,084 
21,218,746 

$ 

401,643,627 
205,134,680 

$ 

272,387,490 
174,437,808 

$ 

301,646,492 
227,893,059 

36,937,713 
333,674 

28,391,640 
572,116 

50,147,830 
464,789 

606,778,307 
15,044,257 

446,825,298 
132,231,434 

529,539.551 
34, 152;  875 

37,271,387 

28,963,756 

50,612,619 
9,797,265 

621,822,564 

579,056,732 

563,692,426 

6,458,271 

5,986,662 

105,139,340 

58,790,534 
20,532,356 
42,797,161 
53,465,137 
193,349,922 
58,260,053 
129,467 

78,711,880 

107,740,029 

2,681,364 
531,132 
1,874,739 
1,860,666 
6,494,911 
4,295,199 
15,060 

2,795,002 
710,447 
1,929,440 
3,312,498 
6,618,443 
13,221,658 
104,401 

3,690,744 
829,515 
2,287,939 
5,112,105 
21,305,977 
21,573,078 
292,677 

51,854,627 
19,866,383 
42,705,384 
75,842,575 
134,869,582 
94,465,960 
753,143 

67,485,603 
22,497,045 
51,629,899 
104,681,883 
264,348,728 
250,386,418 
6,981,208 

17,753,071 
662,190 

28,691,889 
2,584,685 

55,092,035 
809,061 

427,324,630 
23,605,616 

420,357,654 
53,946,168 

768,010.784 
35,913,808 

18,415,261 
1,242,606 

31,276,574 
4,980,701 

55,901,096 
71,619 

45C,930,246 
24,130,865 

474,303,822 
33,104,463 

803,924,592 
98,663,350 

19,657,867 

36,257,275 

55,972,715 

475,061,111 

507,408,285 

902,587,942 

55,352,974 
1,576,280 

59,668,214 
5,552,817 

106,048,926 
536,408 

1,057.708,553 
39,175,122 

921,129,120 
165,335,897 

1,333,464,143 
132,816,225 

56,926,254 

65,221,031 

106,585,334 

1,096,883,675 

1,086,465,017 

1,466,280,368 

*Note — It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  April,  1916,  amounted  tc  $34,152,875,  as  against  $132,231,434  for  the  same  period 
of  1914-15.  Although  it  has  been  customary  to  include  these  figures  in  trade  returns,  the  total  trade  figures 
are  seriously  disturbed  by  them  in  this  instance  and  they  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  trade 
of  Canada. 
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MARKET  FOR  HARDWARE  IN  FRANCE. 

With  reference  to  an  article  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  643  on  the  market  for  hard- 
ware in  France,  the  following  illustrations  forwarded  the  Department  by  Mr.  Roy, 
Canadian  Commissioner  General  in  Paris,  will  serve  to  show  the  style  of  some  of 
the  goods  referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  item,  which  articles  are  in  current 
demand  on  the  French  market: — 


ANVILS. 


As  stated  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  643,  from  50  to  100  tons  are  required  at  the 
start,  provided  prices  be  favourable  to  meet  competition  on  the  home  market,  and 
that  amongst  its  solid  base  models  the  manufacturer  interested  turns  out  models  which 
can  be  disposed  of  to  the  French  consumers. 


SCREWS. 


Machine-made,  black,  six  uniform  faces,  without  boring,  intended  to  be  bored  in 
France,  for  rivets  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  millimetres.  Offer  to  be  for  5,000 
tons. 
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Straight  and  principally  of  the  revolving  model.  Should  manufacturers  make  a 
model  similar  to  the  above  the  French  house  will  probably  be  able  to  place  orders  for 
several  thousands,  provided  delivery  be  prompt. 
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MATTOCKS. 


There  is  a  market  for  100  tons  similar  to  the  above  model. 

Canadian  manufacturers  desiring  to  open  up  communications  with  the  firm  in 
question  may  obtain  its  name  and  address  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Kefer  Trade  Inquiry 
No.  569.) 


TRADE  PROSPECTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  has  recently  been  looking  up  business  in  South 
America,  writes  the  Department  to  the  effect  that  there  are  splendid  opportunities 
at  the  present  time  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  do  business  in  South  America, 
provided  their  principals  or  first-class  representatives  are  sent  down.  These  openings 
pertain  principally  to  the  natural  products  of  Canada  or  to  those  lines  of  goods  in 
which  Canada  can  successfully  compete  with  other  countries,  such  as  paper,  lumber 
and  all  products  of  lumber.  In  fact,  it  is  stated,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  any 
paper  manufacturer  in  Canada  to  be  idle  through  lack  of  markets.  Business  in  news- 
print is  very  large  in  South  America,  especially  in  Buenos  Aires,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  imported  at  present  from  the  United  States.  The  communication  also 
states  that  the  firm  in  question  has  found  its  export  business  in  dull  years  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  maintaining  the  output  of  its  factory,  and  intimates  that  other 
firms  would  find  it  to  advantage  if  similar  plans  of  exploitation  were  adopted. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  26,  1916: — 

Cheese — 


Bristol   106/.  109/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   104/.  107/.  » 

London                  ......    108/.  110/. 

Glasgow  ,    -  106/. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   99/.  102/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     97/.  101/. 

London   98/.  102/.  „ 

Glasgow    100.  102/.  „ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   _  _     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/.  96/. 

London   _  _  „ 

Glasgow   _  _  „ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   96/.  100/. 

London   98 ' .  100  . 

Glasgow  


Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  'ended  April  29,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses    . . . ..   

Fretm  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  M  ii    h 

Pork  n  ti    n 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   „ 

Beef   „ 

Hams    it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine     M 

Cheese   H 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums    

ii   cream   „ 

ii    condensed     „ 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   „ 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   .....Value  £ 

Game  , 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats    ,i 

Peas   „ 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   „ 

Pears.   „ 

Hay  Ton. 

Hops  Cwt. 


Quantities. 


17 

209 


80,747 
111,102 

653 

10,185 


140,087 
3,411 
15,183 
1,509 

2,691 
49,140 


68,939 
40,593 
52,302 

131 
14,674 
1,486 
140,943 
8,265 
82 

5,985 
107,862 


1,963,100 
168,900 
124,500 
349,500 
19,099 
6,280 
787,000 


58,717 
9H1 
81 
7,815 


including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
*he  time. 
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THE  SAMPLE  FAIR  AT  LYONS. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  on  the  recently  held  Lyons  Fair,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
United  States  Commerce  Reports  on  this  exposition  should  be  of  additional  interest: — 

THE  OFFICIAL  FIGURES. 

According  to  official  figures  there  were  rented  during  the  fair  790  stands,  of 
which  number  613'  were  installed  along  the  quays  and  public  squares  of  the  Rhone, 
and  177  in  buildings  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The  administrative 
groups  occupied  21  stands;  automobiles  and  accessories,  101;  agricultural  machinery 
and  fertilizers,  12i;  chemical  products,  44;  clothing  and  accessories,  26;  food  pro- 
ducts, 75;  furniture,  wood,  and  metal,  12;  furs  and  pelts,  14;  jewellery,  watches, 
clocks,  etc.,  26;  metallurgy  and  tools,  108;  music,  2$;  paper,  printed  matter,  publi- 
cations, etc.,  50;  textiles  and  spun  goods,  84;  toys,  fancy  leather  goods,  celluloid, 
102.  There  shou'd  also  be  added  a  group  of  works  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  not 
included  in  the  total  figures,  and  100  participants  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
provision  permitting  subletting  of  the  stands. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  twenty  days  of  the  fair  the  value  of  business 
transacted  reached  151,000,000  francs  ($29,143,000),  and  that  about  32,000,000  francs 
($6,176,000)  worth  of  business  had  to  be  refused  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
dealers  to  make  delivery.  One  automobile  firm  alone  is  said  to  have  transacted  a 
volume  of  business  equal  to  4,000,000  francs  ($772,000) ;  a  Swiss  leather  firm  sold 
goods  amounting  to  1,200,000  francs  ($231,600),  while  the  fashion  and  clothing  stands 
report  orders  approximating  3,000,000  francs  ($579,000).  These  figures  are  eloquent 
indorsements  of  the  success  of  the  fair. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

There  were  thirty-five  exhibitors  of  electrical  appliances,  and  they  occupied  a 
commanding  position.  This  was  one  of  the  most  complete  exhibits  of  the  fair,  the 
goods  displayed  ranging  from  small  attachments  to  electrical  engines  of  large  capa- 
city. An  excellent  business  was  done.  Many  orders  were  declined  because  of  the 
factories'  inability  to  make  deliveries.  Several  devices  made  under  licenses  from  the 
American  patentee  were  noted.  So  new  inventions  or  devices  were  shown.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  is  that  a  very  satisfactory  trade  can  be  done  in  this  line.  A  dis^ 
play  of  electric-light  bulbs,  ornamental  lamps,  and  brackets  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

The  exhibits  of  electric  wires  and  cables  were  also  extensive.  An  interesting 
exhibit  in  this  section  was  a  cable-testing  machine  with  a  capacity  of  400,000  volts 
direct  current.  It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  that  it  is  capable  of  testing  15  kilo- 
metres (9-3  miles)  of  wire  at  a  time.  A  portable  cable  tester  which  can  be  drawn 
by  two  men  also  attracted  attention. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a  large  variety  of  electrical  appliances  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  industries1,  together  with  the  present  inability  of  French  manu- 
facturers to  supply  the  private  trade,  makes  the  local  market  one  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  American  manufacturers.  What  is  needed  not  only  in  this  line, 
but  in  almost  every  line  of  manufacturing,  is  a  vigorous  effort  begun  immediately, 
not  only  to  fill  present  needs  at  war  prices,  but  with  a  view  of  holding  the  markets. 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  French  industries. 
France  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  field  and  still  occupies  an  enviable  position.  At 
the  Lyons  Fair  there  were  represented  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  makes  of 
touring  cars  and  twenty-three  trucks  and  industrial  machines,  and  twenty-three  firms 
exhibited  automobile  accessories. 

Among  the  automobiles  of  foreign  manufacture  were  five  American  cars  and 
as  many  Italian.  The  American  cars  attracted  a  great  deal  of -attention  and  elicited 
favourable  comment,  especially  as  regards  their  latest  improvements,  economy  of 
operation,  and  low  price.  American  automobiles  are  getting  a  firm  foothold,  in 
France,  and  to  hold  the  market  only  the  very  best  type  of  representatives  should  be 
employed.  Practically  all  the  best  makes  of  French  cars  were  represented,  and  the 
agents  report  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  future.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
French  car  exhibit  was  the  excellence  of  the  finish  even  on  the  trucks.  This  was 
remarked  by  the  representative  of  an  American  car,  who  observed  that  while  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  could  undoubtedly  equal  the  finish  it  would  mean  a  material 
increase  in  the  cost,  due  primarily  to  the  higher  scale  of  wages  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 

In  automobile  accessories  there  were,  as  stated,  twenty-three  firms  represented, 
nearly  all  French.  These  exhibits  were  placed  partly  in  the  Palais  de  Commerce  and 
partly  in  the  automobile  section  of  the  fair.  Practically  every  part  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  new  inventions  were  displayed,  as  far  as  the  French  machines  were 
concerned,  and  there  were  also  in  evidence  accessories  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  and  some  from  the  United  States.  The  practical  absence  of  automobile 
accessories  of  American  manufacture  is  to  be  deplored,  and  it  is  important  that  at 
the  next  fair  the  United  States  be  well  represented  in  this  particular  line. 

The  bicycle  and  motorcycle  exhibits  were  shown  with  the  automobiles.  The 
exhibit  was  limited,  especially  in  the  motorcycle  line. 

FURNITURE  AND  OFFICE  SUPPLIES. 

The  exhibits  of  furniture  consisted  of  a  large  variety  of  styles,  from  the  antique 
to  the  modern.  Brass  beds  were  shown  in  profusion,  but  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  general  output  of  the  American  manufacturers.  Examples  of  steel 
folding  beds  were  also  shown,  but  nothing  novel  was  noticed.  In  the 'realm  of  office 
furniture,  supplies  and  fixtures  there  was  a  fair  display,  all  showing  an  unmis- 
takeable  tendency  toward  American  styles;  in  fact,  many  of  the  desks  and  filing 
cabinets  were  almost  exact  replicas  of  American  patterns.  Solidity,  simplicity  in 
lines,  and  fcanitary  considerations  were  the  chief  outstanding  features  of  the  articles 
shown.  In  this  class  of  merchandise  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  the  domestic  product,  because  of  the  high  freight  rates  and 
customs  duties.  However,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  cost  could  be  reduced  if  the 
American  furniture  were  shipped  knocked  down,  and  assembled  here. 

FUR  EXHIBIT. 

The  fur  exhibit  was  confined  to  a  small  section,  but  was  participated  in  by 
several  of  the  largest  furriers  in  France,  who  also  have  branch  houses  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Italy.  Business  was  brisk,  indicating  a  prosperous  outlook  for 
the  coming  season.  Lyons  is  becoming  an  important  fur  centre,  and  the  fair 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  buyers  from  neighbouring  countries.  In  the 
manufactured  fur  exhibit  twenty-two  firms  participated,  and  the  display  was  meri- 
torious. Before  the  war  the  German  firms  did  an  important  business  with  French 
concerns,  large  quantities  of  pelts  and  skins  being  sent  by  German  dealers  to  Lyona 
to  be  dyed  and  later  forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Unlike  the  general  expositions  in  the  United  States,  where  agricultural 
machinery  forms  a  leading  feature,  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  usual 
implements  employed  in  modern  farming.  The  more  important  machines  shown, 
such  as  mowers,  cream  eeparators,  and  ploughs,  were  of  American  manufacture. 
Although  there  were  six  firms  accredited  to  the  agricultural  machine  section,  most 
of  the  displays  consisted  of  small  utensils  used  about  the  farm,  orchard,  and  vine- 
yard. The  space  available  was  not  sufficient  to  show  a  variety  of  large  machines. 
The  interest  evinced  by  buyers  and  the  numerous  inquiries  made  suggests  a  fine 
market  for  American  farming  implements,  especially  those  pushed  by  hand,  and  for 
one-horse  cultivators,  ploughs,  rakes,  and  harrows. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  of  late  in  implements  operated  by 
motor  power.  While  it  is  true  that  French  manufacturers  in  large  measure  supply  the 
simpler  farm  implements,  there  is  a  growing  market  for  labour-saving  devices. 
Switzerland  had  a  creditable  display  of  farm  implements. 

THE  METALLURGICAL  EXHIBIT. 

There  was  a  wide  variety  of  articles  exhibited  under  the  general  classification  of 
metallurgy,  represented  by  between  forty-five  and  fifty  manufacturers  and  dealers  from 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  display  consisted  of  steel 
and  metal  products  ranging  from  small  hand  tools  to  gigantic  electric  hoisting 
engines  and  heavy  construction  material.  The  more  bulky  articles  were  represented 
either  by  small  models  or  photographs.  Despite  abnormal  conditions,  exhibitor.s; 
report  much  interest  on  the  part  of  prospective  buyers  for  delivery  after  the  war.  A 
number  of  buyers  from  Italy,  Switzerland  and  iSpain  were  in  attendance. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  weaving  machines  and  other  modern  appliances  used  so 
extensively  in  the  textile  industry  of  Lyons  attracted  considerable  notice.  Among 
the  foreign  exhibitors  in  this  line  were  several  Swiss  firms  which  booked  a  large 
number  of  orders.  In  the  exhibit  of  scales  and  machines  of  precision  the  Swiss  also 
took  a  prominent  part  and  made  a  very  creditable  showing,  which  resulted  in  a 
number  of  orders.  The  Swiss  exhibit  of  files  was  quite  complete  and  proved  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  fair.  The  manufacturers  showed  twelve  different  cuts 
of  thread.  I 

CANADIAN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

A  striking  exhibit  of  rubber  goods  was  that  of  a  Canadian  firm.  Almost  every 
line  of  rubber  goods  manufactured  was  displayed,  and  the  representative  reported 
excellent  results  from  his  cash  sales,  although  many  were  recorded  on  time  payments. 
In  the  line  of  rubber  overfehoes  he  reported  the  sale  of  4,000  pairs.  American  shoes 
and  rubber  overshoes  are  not  well  known  in  this  district. 

FRENCH  TOYS. 

That  the  French  toy  manufacturers  propose  in  the  future  to  more  nearly  supply 
home  demands  was  apparent  from  the  large  number  of  exhibitors  and  the  extensive 
line  displayed,  there  being  no  less  than  28  firms  participating.  The  tendency  of  the 
French  toy  designers  is  somewhat  toward  military  subjects,  and  models  of  cannon, 
fortresses,  and  trenches  in  papier-mache  were  shown.  Wounded  soldiers  are  being 
taught  the  trade  in  Government  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  toy  making  will 
develop  into  an  important  industry.  Before  the  war  the  French  depended  largely  for 
their  supply  of  toys  upon  Germany.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  French- 
made  toy  is  the  excellent  workmanship.  Nothing  was  shown  in  a  mechanical  toy  that 
was  interesting  commercially.    All  exhibitors  reported  excellent  sales. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Under  the  head  of  "  foods  99  the  classes  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  decided  to 
utilize  a  public  building  to  house  them.  While  large,  the  exhibit  was  not  as  complete 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  at  an  exposition  of  this  character.  There  were  attractive 
displays  of  confitures,  chocolates,  preserves,  pastries,  etc.,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
wines.  There  were  no  exhibits  of  grain  or  flour,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  France  is  a  large  grain-producing  country,  considerable  quantities 
of  grain  and  flour  are  purchased  in  foreign  countries  even  in  normal  times. 

THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  attractive  exhibit  at  the  fair  was  the  section 
devoted  to  the  textile  industry,  which  included  textiles  and  spun  articles  in  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk,  velvets,  ribbons,  tulles,  laces,  and  other  creations  under  specific  trade 
names.  There  were  nearly  200  exhibits.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  12,000  French 
buyers  visited  this  section  and  upward  of  2,500  foreigners,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
from  Switzerland  and  Italy.  War  conditions  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  notice  were  the 
contributing  causes  for  the  absence  of  over-sea  buyers. 

According  to  reports  received  up  to  the  present  time  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted in  this  section  aggregated  $2,702,000 — of  which  amount  more  than  half  was 
definitely  concluded.  Besides  this  there  was  a  sample  business  of  about  $19,300,  capable 
of  producing  a  business  of  about  $1,168,000.  Business  in  the  textile  section  was  limited 
principally  to  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures. 

CANADIAN  AND  OTHER  EXHIBITORS. 

Because  of  existing  difficulties  in  transportation  and  the  short  time  allowed,  those 
foreign  firms  that  were  directly  represented  at  the  Lyons  Fair  were  confined  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  friendly  countries  bordering  on  France.  There  was  a  total  of  12 
British  exhibits,  1  Dutch,  83  Italian,  98  Swiss,  and  2  Canadian  exhibitors.  Jo  these 
must  be  added  the  Russo-French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Petrograd. 

While  there  were  a  number  of  articles  of  American  manufacture  displayed,  some 
shown  by  local  houses  and  some  through  general  agents  at  Paris,  there  were  no  exhibits 
direct  from  the  United  States.  As  already  mentioned,  the  several  American  automo- 
biles on  exhibition  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  the  typewriters,  fountain  pens, 
and  farm  implements. 

The  largest  foreign  exhibitors  were  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Among  the  British  exhibitors  were  noted  four  large  manufacturers  of  woollens, 
who  reported  extraordinary  success  in  their  particular  lines.  The  Canadian  Export 
Association  of  London  had  an  attractive  display  of  the  principal  products  grown  and 
manufactured  in  Canada,  which  included  grain,  ores,  lumber,  leather  goods,  hardware, 
and  agricultural  products.  It  also  distributed  literature  explaining  the  country.  Other 
exhibits  from  England  included  furniture,  fancy  leather  goods,  metallurgical  products, 
rubber  and  rubber  tires,  paper  products,  structural  articles,  and  zinc  colours. 

THE  COLONIAL  SECTION. 

Two  delegations  of  native  Moroccans  of  high  distinction  visited  the  fair  upon  the 
special  invitation  of  the  resident  general  in  Morocco.  A  delegate  from  Casablanca 
expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  future  the  inhabitants  of  his  country  would  purchase  in 
France  the  merchandise  which  other  countries  formerly  supplied.  The  natural 
resources  and  products  of  the  French  colonies,  especially  those  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Morocco,  Ivory  Coast,  Madagascar,  and  Indo- China,  were  worthily  represented  by  an 
extensive  exhibit  in  the  colonial  section  of  the  fair,  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  French  Colonial  Office. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  May  19,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

A  very  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence  during  this  week.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  stocks  in  good  conditions  are  light,  enabled  holders  to  better  their 
prices  and  the  following  quotations  are  given:  Codfish  at  9c,  haddock  at  8 -50c,  and 
hake  at  6 -50c.  per  pound. 

The  importation  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows: — 

May  11,  ss.  Limon.  .  . 

15,  ss.  Mexico. .  . 

"     16,  ss.  Havana. . 

"     17,  ss.  San  Mateo 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

The  importation  of  the  week  was  as  follows: — 

May  11,  ss.  Limon,  1,039  cases  from  Boston. 
"     12,  ss.  Excelsior,  350  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"     15,  ss.  Mexico,  300  cases  from  Norway. 
"     16,  ss.  Havana,  295  cases  from  New  York. 
"     17,  ss.  San  Mateo,  332  cases  from  Boston. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  news  received  from  Norway  reporting  higher  quota- 
tions, the  local  prices  have  made  a  further  gain,  though  a  moderate  demand  still  pre- 
vails. Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $15  per  case  and  that  from  United  States  of 
America  or  Canada  at  $11  to  $14. 

HERRINGS. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  this  commodity,  as  the  same  price  of  $1.30  per 
large  box  is  sustained,  with  a  moderate  demand  prevailing. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  importation  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows: — 
May  15,  ss.  Mexico,  100  cases. 
"    16,  ss.  Havana,  500  cases. 
The  market  on  cheese  has  been  very  quiet,  but  as  the  entrances  are  extremely 
light,  the  prices  advanced  again  and  is  now  quoted  from  33  to  42  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

May  11,  ss.  Limon,  12,275  bags  and  10  barrels  from  Boston. 
"     15,  ss.  Mexico,  500  bags  from  New  York. 

"     17,  ss.  San  Mateo,  6,582  bags  and  1,601  barrels  from  Boston. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  active,  enabling  holders  to  raise  their  prices, 
and  European  potatoes  in  bags  are  quoted  at  2f  cents  per  pound  and  those  from 
United  States  at  3|  cents  per  pound  and  at  $5.50  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s,  &  per  cent  per  annum. 
London,  s/d  at  $4/77  per  £. 


314  drums. 
26 
50 
75 
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WRENCHES  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

On  page  1181  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  644,  in  an  article  under  the  above  heading, 
the  prices  referred  to  were  omitted  by  the  printer.    They  are  now  given  herewith: — 

6-inch   24s. 

8 -inch   30s. 

10-inch   36s. 

12-inch   48s. 

14-inch   60s. 

16-inch   72s. 

18-inch   .  84s. 


FRENCH  EMBARGO  ON  IMPORTS. 

Mr.  Phillipe  Koy,  Commissioner-General  of  Canada  in  France,  reports  that  on 
May  14  there  went  into  effect  an  embargo  on  the  importation  into  France  of  the 
following  articles: — 

Poultry;  pate  de  foie  gras;  fresh  oysters;  lobsters;  hothouse  grapes  and  fruits 
imported  at  periods  other  than  normal  French  ripening  season;  pistachio  nuts; 
candied  or  preserved  table  fruits  other  than  gherkins,  cucumbers,  picholine  olives, 
and  capers;  ornamental  feathers,  prepared  or  mounted;  nursery  and  hothouse  plants 
and  shrubs,  except  fruit  and  forest  trees;  mineral  waters;  marble,  including  that  for 
statuary,  carved,  polished,  moulded  or  otherwifce  worked;  alabaster,  carved  or  other- 
wise worked;  precious  stones,  cut,  including  so-called  "scientific  stones,"  rough  or 
cut;  agates  and  similar  stones,  wrought;  rock  crystal,  wrought;  stones,  carved, 
moulded  or  polished,  except  lithographic  stones;  mouldings  and  stone  marbles;  toilet 
articles,  including  scented  soaps;  earthenware  and  pottery  of  common  clay,  glazed 
or  enamelled,  not  including  brick  tiles  and  other  building  pottery;  fine  stoneware; 
fine  pottery  and  porcelain;  plate  glass;  glassware  other  than  for  lighting;  imitation 
precious  stones  and  novelties  made  of  glass;  lace  and  guipure;  knit  goods  of  cotton, 
linen,  etc.  (other  than  knit  glove©),  embroidered  by  hand  or  machine  or  ornamented 
with  lace  or  trimmings,  including  stockings  and  socks  with  openwork  or  a  grisottes, 
and  socks  with  stripes  running  lengthwise  produced  by  figure  weaving;  hand-made 
lace;  carpets  other  than  plain  or  printed;  woollen  knit  goods  (other  than  gloves'), 
embroidered  or  ornamented;  tapestry;  made-up  articles  of  silk,  including  clothing, 
haberdashery,  flagfe,  etc.;  wall  papers  of  certain  grades;  certain  cardboard  articles 
and  Lincrusta;  cardboard  or  pulp  articles,  ornamented;  engravings,  half-tones, 
prints,  lithographs,  calendars,  advertising  matter,  etc.,  photographs  not  of  artistic 
or  documentary  character,  and  certain  fancy  cards;  gloves  of  various  materials; 
trunks  and  small  articles  of  leather;  manufactures  of  hidev,  skins  and  leather, 
natural  or  artificial,  including  clothing,  suitcases,  travelling  bags,  etc.,  whips  and 
belts ;  goldsmith's  wares  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  gilt ;  plated  jewellery ;  ornaments 
of  copper  and  bronze,  etc.;  old  arms  for  collections  and  arms  for  panopalies;  parte 
of  grenades;  furniture,  carved  or  with  ornaments  of  certain  kinds;  all  musical  instru- 
ments and  accessories;  carriages,  not  including  vehicles  for  commerce  agriculture 
and  cartage;  cycles  and  parts  and  automobiles,  parts  and  aeefesories;  unmounted 
coral,  certain  manufactures  of  meerschaum,  genuine  and  imitation,  and  of  copal, 
soapstone,  etc.;  photographic  and  projecting  apparatus;  certain  articles  of  ivory, 
amber,  tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  etc.;  fine  brushmakers'  wares;  toys,  sporting 
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goods,  etc.;  corsete  of  silk  fabrics,  mixed  or  not;  manufactures  of  human  hair; 
trimmed  millinery,  artificial  flowers,  and  preserved  plants  and  flowers;  silk  umbrellas 
and  parasols;  articles  for  collections,  not  suitable  for  trade;  alcohol  and  alcoholic 
liquors  in  general,  except  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs,  vinegars,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  varnishes,  and  perfumery. 

Good&  previously  shipped  or  bought  by  contract  before  April  6  are  excepted. 
However,  in  order  to  secure  admission  of  such  goods  a  formal  request  for  entry  must 
be  made  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  contract,  if  formal  contract  exists,  on  official 
stamped  paper,  certified  by  the  police,  commissary,  or  municipal  authorities,  or  copy 
of  the  order  placed  abroad  by  the  purchaser  and  of  letter  of  acceptance  by  seller 
dated  prior  to  April  6.  If  orders  are  numerous,  a  similar  certified  fetatement,specify- 
ing  number  and  date  of  order,  name  and  foreign  address  of  the  seller,  and  nature 
and  quantity  of  goods,  will  be  sufficient. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  BRITISH  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

In  the  list  of  British  prohibited  imports  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  643, 
vegetables  canned  and  preserved  were  included.  The  Department  is  now  in  receipt 
of  an  official  cable  from  London  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Government  has  with- 
drawn the  recent  restrictions  regarding  imports  of  same,  when  such  is  the  produce 
of  the  British  Empire. 


SHIPMENTS  TO  ARCHANGEL. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  that  with  a  view  to  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  the  resources  of  Archangel  and  White  Sea  ports  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Russian  Government  have  decided  to  prohibit,  except 
under  special  permission,  the  entry  into  those  ports  of  all  cargoes  not  destined  for 
purposes  of  national  defence. 

Manufacturers,  merchants  and  others  are  accordingly  invited  to  transmit  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement,  India  House,  Kings- 
way,  London,  W.C.,  particulars  of  all  goods  (including  goods  the  export  of  which 
is  not  prohibited)  which  they  desire  to  ship  to  Archangel  during  the  coming  season, 
giving  in  the  following  order: — 

Nature  of  goods; 
Quantity ; 

Approximate  weight  and  measurements; 
Names  of  consignors  and  consignees; 
Approximate  value;  and 
Month  or  months  of  shipment. 

In  the  case  of  prohibited  goods  for  the  export  of  which  sanction  has  been  obtained 
the  following  particulars  should  be  given: — 

1.  Number  of  the  relative  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement 
permit,  or — 

2.  Number  of  the  War  Trade  Department  license. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  supply  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars 
is  in  no  sense  a  guarantee  that  shipment  will  be  permitted. 

Envelopes  should  be  marked  "Archangel." — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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JAPANESE  PAPER  PRICES  DECLINING. 

Paper  pulp  has  fallen  back  to  8  sen  per  pound  for  unbleached.  This  is  a  decrease 
by  50  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  highest  price  quoted  some  time  ago,  but  it  is 
generally  thought  that  even  that  low  level  cannot  be  long  maintained. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  turn  of  affairs  considering  that  the  fear  of  a  famine 
was  prevalent  in  the  paper  market  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  now  that  the  market  here  is  threatened  with  the  menace  of  a  glut. 

When  Sweden  proclaimed  an  embargo  on  the  goods  the  paper  millers  here  were 
alarmed,  and  in  the  panic  which  followed  more  than  covered  themselves.  The  goods 
then  contracted  for  are  now  arriving  here  by  every  steamer.  Thus  the  import  of  pulp 
has  shown  a  considerable  increase  lately. 

Five  ships  have  recently  arrived  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe  with  heavy  consignments 
of  pulp,  including  the  Empress  of  Japan,  Siam,  Sumatra,  and  others.  The  stock  thus 
brought  over  amounts  to  20,000  tons.  The  Ceylon,  which  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago 
after  a  thrilling  adventure  with  a  German  patrol  ship,  also  has  brought  over  7,000  tons 
of  different  qualities  of  pulp. 

Canada  is  also  sending  the  goods  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  by  each  departing 
steamer.  During  this  and  next  month  three  ships,  including  the  Artemis,  the  Nippon, 
and  the  Jutlanda,  are  due  at  Kobe  and  Yokohama  with  consignments  of  pulp. 

According  to  the  official  returns  the  figures  from  January  to  the  end  of  March^ 
reaching  23,840,000  kin,  show  a  sharp  increase  by  6,500,000  kin  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  April  is  moreover  expected  to  see  a  more  remarkable  increase  in 
the  arrival  of  pulp  from  Canada  and  Scandinavia. 

While  the  arrival  from  abroad  is  thus  increasing  apace  the  output  at  home  is 
strenuously  increased  by  all  the  concerns  in  the  line  which  have  been  promoted  by 
influential  business  men  with  the  object  of  making  the  paper  mills  independent  of  all 
foreign  help. 

The  Kabafuto  Industrial  Company  and  the  Oji  Paper  Company  have  already 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  their  monthly  production  to  1,600  tons,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  increasing  their  output  to  3,000  tons  a  month  each.  The  additional  equip- 
ments they  ordered  from  Swedish  manufacturers  are,  according  to  a  report  to  hand, 
already  en  route  to  Japan. 

The  Kabafuto  Chemical  Pulp  Company  is  still  far  from  commencing  its  actual 
operations,  but  the  plant  is  already  forthcoming  and  the  company  hopes  that  they  will 
be  able  to  be  in  full  operation  by  February  next  year.  When  all  of  them  are  in  full 
working  order  the  annual  output  of  pulp  in  this  country  will  reach  40,000  tons,  which 
amount  will  nearly  cover  the  annual  consumption  of  pulp  in  this  country  by  the  prin- 
cipal mills. 

The  paper  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  a  very  large  stock,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
which  laid  in  large  stocks  when  the  embargo  threatened  their  holdings,  are  thought 
to  cover  easily  twelve  months  to  come. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  price  of  all  grades  of  pulp  must  come  down  and  all 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  some  of  the  importers  to  hold  up  the  price  must  prove 
futile. — {Japan  Times.) 

MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  FRANCE. 

When  the  territory  invaded  by  the  German  troops  is  evacuated,  fresh  implements 
will  be  needed  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  to  replace  those  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  German  shells,  in  order  to  bring  back  into  a  proper  condition  the  ground  which  has 
been  so  upset. 
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France  has  for  many  years  paid  considerable  sums  to  Germany  for  agricultural 
machines.  Here  is  an  unexpected  field  that  will  open  itself  to  the  industries  of  the 
Allies,  since  German  competition  will  no  longer  exist. 

Among  the  implements  which  were  formerly  supplied  in  great  numbers  by  Ger- 
many, are  sowing-machines  and  drills,  ploughs,  harrows  with  flexible  teeth,  threshing 
machines,  sodder  presses,  steam-boilers  for  stewing  vegetables,  and  cream  skimmers. 

If  there  is  a  large  number  of  buyers  who  will  always  seek  the  cheap  machine,  the 
proportion  is  growing  of  those  who  prefer  a  good  machine  even  if  they  have  to  pay 
more  for  it.  The  constructor  must  think  above  all  of  the  quality  of  his  goods,  wh'ile 
at  the  same  time  keeping  within  reasonable  limits. 

There  are  two  types  of  machine  which  are  extensively  in  use  in  France  for  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  substitutes,  they  are  the  sowing  and  threshing 
machines. 

Sowing  machines  are  the  implements  which  farmers  require  more  and  more,  small 
as  well  as  large  ones. 

Some  8  to  10,000  German  or  Austrian  sowing  machines  were  imported  into  France 
every  year. 

As  regards  threshing  machines,  the  article  needed  is  more  particularly  the  small 
thresher  which  throws  out  simply  the  corn. — (Monthly  Trade  Report  of  the  Chambre 
de  Commerce  Frangaise.) 

OPENING  FOR  CONDENSED   MILK  IN  CHINA. 

Saigon  offers  a  good  market  for  condensed  and  sterilized  milk.    The  use  of  this 

product  is  beginning  to  extend  to  the  native  and  Chinese  population,  a  development 
which  is  significant  and  makes  the  market  worth  considering.  In  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  Saigon  there  are  about  6,000,000  natives,  chiefly  Annamites  and  Cambodians, 
and  about  300,000  prosperous  Chinese.  The  European  population  is  normally  about 
10,000.  Although  this  district  contains  scarcely  one-third  of  the  population,  it  has 
most  of  the  wealth  of  French  Indo-China,  and  more  than  TO  per  cent  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  latter.    Both  imports  and  exports  pass  through  the  port  of  Saigon. 

The  milk  market  does  not  at  present  extend  beyond  the  large  cities  of  Saigon 
(population,  100,000),  Cholon  (150,000),  and  Pnompenh  (76,000),  and  a  few  smaller 
administrative  centres.  These  places,  however,  contain  nearly  all  the  European  and 
Chinese  population,  and  most  of  the  prosperous  Annamites.  There  are  few  milch 
animals  in  this  district,  and  not  much  milk  is  used  in  the  countrv.  Native  cows 
give  little  milk,  and  are  generally  used  for  draught  purposes.  Goats  are  rare.  Cocoa- 
nut  milk  is,  pcrhans,  the  most  common  substitute. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  sterilized 
and  pure  condensed  milk  and  a  similar  decrease  in  the  use  of  milk  condensed  with 
sugar.    This  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  heavy  duty  on  this  latter  kind  of  milk. 

American  milk,  which  was  more  common  here  a  few  years  ago  than  now,  i& 
appearing  again.  The  tariff  is  a  great  obstacle,  but  American  milk  has  some  points 
in  its  favour.  There  is  nothing  on  sale  like  some  of  the  well-known  American  brands 
of  liquid  cream.  Most  of  the  English  and  American  ships  coming  from  Hong  Kong 
or  Manila  carry  this  cream  for  their  own  use,  and  the  English,  American  and  a  few 
French  families  of  Saigon  import  a  few  cases  in  this  way.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can population  of  this  region  does  not  number  more  than  fifty  persons,  but  no  doubt 
this  product  would  find  a  wider  sale  if  it  were  better  known  here. 

The  market  price  per  case  of  48  tins  is:  Sterilized'  10  piasters;  condensed,  pure, 
11.60  piasters;  condensed  with  sugar,  16.50  piasters.  (A  piaster  is  worth  a  little  less 
than  50  cents,  United  States  currency.) 

Duties  are  reckoned  in  francs  (franc=19  .3  cents)  per  100  kilos  (kilo=2-2 
pounds).    The  duty  on  milk  is:  Sterilized,  general,  5;  minimum  2.50;  condensed 
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pure,  general,  10 ;  minimum,  5.  Milk  condensed  with  sugar  pays  duties  afe  follows : 
Maximum,  half  the  duty  on  refined  sugar,  plus  45  francs;  minimum,  if  less  than  50 
per  cent  sugar,  40  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  plus  6  francs;  if  more  than 
50  per  cent  sugar,  half  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  plus  6  francs.  The  duty  on  French 
refined  sugar  is  26.75  per  100  kilos;  that  on  foreign  refined  sugar  is  31  francs.  The 
United  States  pays  the  maximum  rates  in  every  case;  other  nations  which  send  milk 
into  French  Indo-China  are  entitled  to  the  minimum  rates. 

Milk  is  imported  by  the  large  general  importers  and  sold  at  retail  by  the  general 
grocers.  The  usual  method  of  seeking  business  here  is  to  give  one  of  the  better  firms 
an  agency.  Goods  are  usually  paid  for  by  60  or  90  day  London  or  Paris  draft,  drawn 
on  receipt  of  the  goods,  but  the  leading  firms  do  not  object  to  paying  cash.  Corre- 
spondence should  be  in  French,  although  most  of  the  large  importing  firms  correspond 
in  English  when  necessary. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

south  Africa's  advancing  imports. 

It  needs  very  little  argument  to  prove  that  business  conditions  in  South  Africa 
are  not  only  remarkably  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the  war,  but  that  they  are  rapidly 
improving.    If  it  were  not  so,  the  accompanying  statistical  summary  of  this  market's 


Three 

Three 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 

'March, 

March, 

Months 

Months 

of 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

£  68,724 

£  718,422 

£  165,938 

£  209,811 

Carriages,  motor  cars,  cycles,  etc.  . 

19,318 

<68,0>3i9 

129,047 

191,915 

China,  earthenware  and  glass .  . 

10,374 

20,383 

32,416 

65,228 

6,68*5 

6,125 

14,948 

17,177 

22,547 

3'0,343 

58,078 

8>0,500 

158,100 

97,827 

389,572 

371,736 

Leather  and  manufactures  

78,473 

159,345 

183,844 

359,2'22 

90,726 

-52,83.3 

287,811 

170,960 

364,718 

653,305 

909,017 

1,492,161 

24,686 

51,319 

61,115 

123,688 

£  844,3'51 
Increase, 

£1,217,941 
£373,590 

£2,231,786' 
Increase, 

£3,082,398 
£850,612 

imports  of  British  goods  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  would  not  show  an 
increase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1915.  As  will  be  seen,  the  advance  has  occurred  in 
every  class  of  goods  except  iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  and  these,  of  course,  are  pre- 
cisely the  products  of  the  home  industries  most  extensively  commandeered  for  muni- 
tions manufacture.  Moreover,  our  table  includes  only  the  principal  lines  shipped, 
and  when  the  full  trade  total  becomes  available  it  will  prove  much  higher,  though  the 
percental  advance  will  probably  prove  about  the  same. — {British  and  South  African 
Export  Gazette.) 

RUSSIAN  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

According  to  the  explanatory  note  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance  regarding 
the  estimates  of  state  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1916,  the  total  length  of  govern- 
ment railways  under  construction  and  for  the  construction  of  which  permits  had 
been  granted  and  plans  made  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1915,  amounted  to 
5,600  miles,  for  which  the  sum  of  $554,000,000  would  be  required.  Of  these  railways, 
3,500  miles  were  being  constructed  (at  a  cost  of  $3)24,800,000),  permission  for  con- 
struction had  been  granted  on  300  miles  (cost  $27,2*95,000),  and  further  construction 
had  been  planned  for  1,800  miles  ($202,086,000). 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  railways  by  private  companies,  the  length  of 
railways,  on  which  permission  for  construction  had  been  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  guaranty  of  the  stock  capital,  amounted  to  745  miles,  for  the  sum  of 
$49,900,000;    besides,  permission  had  been  granted  to  construct  branches  (12  in 
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number)  of  the  total  length  of  90  miles,  at  the  cost  of  $2,730,000;  and  a  further 
permission  had  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  seven  miles,  at  the  cost  of  the 
builders  for  the  sum  of  $293,000. 

Consequently,  up  to  September  1,  1915,  permission  had  been  granted  for  the 
construction  of  private  railways  of  842  miles  in  length,  at  an  actual  cost  of  $53,000,000. 

Besides  the  above,  there  exists  projects  for  the  construction  of  4,267  miles  that 
have  been  approved  for  construction  by  the  committee  of  new  railways,  the  building 
to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  private  capital  ($289,700,000)  ;  /  while  a  number  of  pro- 
jects for  railways  of  a  total  length  of  5,300  miles,  to  cost  $340,000,000,  will  be  investi- 
gated in  the  near  future. 

In  regard  to  the  realization  of  these  projects,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  attracting  private  capital  for  the 
construction  of  railways  makes  the  date  of  the  execution  of  these  projects  uncertain. 
— (Journal  of  Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

THE  PAPER   TRADE   IN  RUSSIA. 

Speculation  in  paper,  which  was  quite  a  feature  of  the  second  half  of  the  year 
1913,  has  now  given  away  to  a  calmer  situation.  True,  here  and  there,  in  a  few  cases, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  paper,  which  is  not  easily  supplied;  but  this,  apparently,  is 
the  last  flash  of  the  paper  crisis,  that  has  been  sustained  as  the  result  not  so  much  of  a 
scarcity  of  paper  as  because  of  the  usual  tendency  recently  on  the  part  of  the  merchants 
to  hold  back  the  goods,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  transport  difficulties.  The  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  merchants,  as  well  as  publishers  and  others  who  use  various  kinds  of  paper 
in  quantities,  when  the  speculation  was  rife  hastened  to  accumulate  sufficient  stocks, 
just  as  they  felt  they  might  require  them.  In  passing,  we  may  say  that  this  circum- 
stance very  substantially  co-operated  in  the  development  of  the  speculation  plus  the 
severe  scarcity  of  paper  on  the  market,  in  view  of  its  unpreparedness  to  supply  the 
great  demand.  After  this,  as  the  current  demand  of  the  largest  consumers  was  sup- 
plied, the  feverish  inquiries  changed  into  a  relative  tranquility,  during  which  the  manu- 
facturers, working  intensively,  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  certain  reserve.  Now 
these  leading  causes  that  produced  the  crisis  referred  to  are  being  gradually  removed, 
and  in  a  short  time  will  be  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

As  is  known,  the  stoppage  of  the  Baltic  district  cellulose  factory  operated  very 
seriously  on  the  paper  works,  it  being  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  for 
most  of  the  large  paper  mills.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  of  the  total  quantity  of  cellu- 
lose prepared  by  Bussian  factories,  ten  to  eleven  million  poods,  about  seven  million 
poods  were  supplied  by  that  particular  factory.  But  in  place  of  the  one  closed  a  large 
cellulose  factory  is  being  constructed  in  the  Vologod  Government,  which  has  been 
established  with  the  co-operation  of  large  capitalists,  and  will  shortly  begin  operating 
in  the  production  of  cellulose.  With  the  starting  of  this  factory  not  only  will  the 
shortage  of  cellulose  cease — it  having  now  to  be  brought  from  Norway  and  Finland, 
the  cost  thereof  being  exceedingly  high,  viz.,  200  to  300  per  cent  dearer  than  before  the 
war — but  the  price  of  the  material  will  be  considerably  lower.  Besides,  the  conjuncture 
of  the  market  in  1915  brought  into  existence  some  new  paper  works,  some  of  which 
have  already  begun  working,  whilst  others  will  shortly  start.  The  old  works  themselves 
have  also  considerably  increased  their  production. 

There  has  been  some  decline  in  the  demand,  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  intro- 
duction of  economy  in  the  use  of  paper  on  the  one  hand  and  the  increased  production 
thereof  on  the  other,  which  is  giving  confidence  to  the  market,  now  that  the  severe  paper 
crisis  is  past,  and,  further,  excited  periods  and  prices  will  be  improbable,  always  except- 
ing certain  local  troubles  here  and  there,  resulting,  say,  from  transport  difficulties, 
speculation,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  some  time  the  price  of  paper  has  ceased  to  go 
up,  but  has  remained  at  one  level.  As  to  the  price  of  the  goods,  in  the  opinion  of 
specialists  in  the  branch  these  must  go  down.   This  will  happen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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cheapening  of  cellulose  and  wood  pulp,  as  well  as  of  the  increased  production  of  the 
goods.  All  the  same,  a  greater  or  lesser  important  reduction  in  price  in  the  near  future 
is  apparently  not  to  be  expected.  The  trouble  is  that  till  now  some  goods  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  are  not  expected  to  be  cheaper,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphur,  alu- 
minium, colours,  etc.,  besides  which  there  is  the  higher  price  of  fuel,  labour,  and 
incidental  expenses.  All  these,  taken  together,  materially  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.— (The  Financier.) 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  March,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Egg*. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Russia. 

Cwt. 

40,426 
14,420 
15^  200 

1  K(\  1Q.A 

JLOU,  /o4 

7,00!) 
15,286 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

67,407 
37,472 
97,664 
ZK)0,6ov 
160,837 
1,230 

Gt.  Hnds. 

130 

46.091 
18,422 

382,034 
2,700 
64 
12,880 

6,934 

121 

2,419 

84 
7,196 

Denmark    

France 
Switzerland 

31 

QO 

17,549 
607 

838 

12 

1,379 
431 

688 

Portugal 

1,618 
62 

Madeira  

Italy  

23 

13,897 
36 

2,566 

Egypt  

410,683 
11,352 
8,000 

33,94i' 

4,003 
16,454 
20 

23 
21,994 

40,729 

588 
90 

Natal  

75 

122 

10 

3,988 

Australia:  — 
South  Australia  

21,649 
48,019 
26,886 
46,394 
1,554 

572 

Queensland   

4,814 
76,142 
30,932 

New  Zealand     

40,968 

81,551 
-12,214 

3,045 

Total 

Deduct  to  correct  : 

United  States  

408,202 

178,911 

186,179 

162,782 

1,065,437 

1,200 

588 
1,800 

469,255 

Natal  

Canada   

408,202 

178,911 

186,179 

162,782 

1,061,849 

469,255 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA. 

The  following  information  relative  to  trade  conditions  in  Colombia,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  port  of  Barranquilla,  has  been  received  at  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia,  so  far  as  Barranquilla  is  concerned,  has  been 
practically  unaffected  by  the  war.    During  the  first  few  months  the  imports  naturally 
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fell  to  a  very  low  figure,  principally  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  lines,  but  at  the  present  time  trade  has  almost  regained  its  normal  state. 
The  import  trade  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  exports  of  coffee,  hides 
and  other  produce  of  the  country,  and  .a  ready  market  is  found  in  New  York  for 
nearly  the  entire  production  of  Colombia.  In  return  the  United  States  supplies 
practically  all  the  merchandise  required  in  the  Republic.  Prior  to  the  war,  Germany 
supplied  Colombia  with  rice,  coloured  prints  and  mercerized  cotton  goods,  cement, 
resin,  hardware,  machinery,  bentwood  furniture,  clocks,  cutlery,  tools,  and  toys,  and 
imported  from  Colombia  coffee,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  hides,  'etc.  With,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Dutch  steamers,  this  trade  has  been  diverted  to  New  York,  with  the 
exception  of  tobacco  and  ivory  nuts,  which  now  go  to  Havre  and  Bordeaux.  Rice  is 
now  imported  from  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  cheap  coloured  print  goods'  so 
popular  in  the  Republic  have  not  yet  been  successfully  introduced  by  any  other 
country. 

At  present  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
being  shared  by  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  are  carried 
to  New  York  by  the  only  line  of  steamers  now  running  between  that  port  and  Colom- 
bia- and  imports  are  received  through  the  same  agency. — (The  Board  of  Trade 
J  ournal.) 

THE  MADAGASCAR  MARKET. 

Were  it  not  for  shipping  disabilities,  Madagascar  would  be  in  an  enviable  situ- 
ation commercially,  for  the  war  has  brought  with  it  for  the  island  considerable 
stimulus  in  industrialism.  But  with  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  freight  space 
usually  available  at  the  disposal  of  shippers  for  conveying  goods  to  importers,  the 
situation  is  commercially  less  satisfactory  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  The  outbreak 
oi  war  naturally  caused  immediate  temporary  disorganization  of  activities,  indus- 
trial and  commercial,  throughout  the  island;  but  reorganization  was  to  rapid  that 
the  year  1914,  in  spite  of  five  months  of  European  conflict,  showed  an  increase  in 
imports  from  £1,804,000  in  1913  to  $1,828,000,  a  result  which  very  few  other  countries 
could  parallel  during  the  same  period.  More  remarkable  still,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  trade  at  the  port  of  Tamatave,  which  monopolizes  about  one-third  of  the  total 
commercial  activities  of  the  island,  was  during  the  first  half  of  1915  actually  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  same  period  of  1914.  Considering  the  limited  shipping  facili- 
ties, the  mercantile  community  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful 
manner  in  which  they  have  overcome  obstacles. 

For  one  thing,  Madagascar  has  to  some  extent  been  able  to  find  fresh  markets 
for  its  produce  in  place  of  those  which  have  been  closed  to  it.  Thus  there  have  been 
heavy  increases  in  the  shipments  of  salted  and  preserved  meats,  which  in  19.14 
amounted  to  4,154  tons,  valued  at  £220,000,  as  compared  with  2,387  tonfe,  valued  at 
£135,000,  in  1913.  Much  of  this  increase  has  been  owing  to  contracts  for  provision- 
ing the  British  and  French  armies.  Vanilla,  again,  was  exported  to  as  much  as 
£131,000,  against  £80,000  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
decreases  in  the  shipments  of  hides,  gold,  rafia  fibre,  lard,  raw  manioc,  beeve6,  man- 
grove bark,  rice,  coffee,  timber,  cloves,  rubber  and  corundum.  A  great  deal  of  this 
produce  formerly  found  its  principal  market  in  Germany,  and  it  is  to  the  good  fortune 
of  Madagascar  that  it  is  finding  fresh  markets  for  rice,  lard,  and  salted  meat  in 
Mauritius  and  Reunion,  these  islands  finding  it  difficult  to  draw  upon  India  for 
supplier. 

Whatever  developments  of  this  nature  may  occur,  it  is  likely  that  they  may  be 
only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  they  will  enable  Madagascar  to  tide  over  a 
difficult  crisis  without  serious  economic  loss.  Imports  also  showed  an  increase 
during  1914,  viz.,  £1,830,000,  against  £1/804,000  in  the  previous  year;  although  the 
principal  item,  cotton  goods,  £530,000,  against  £630,000,  confessed   decline.  There 
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were,  however-  increases  in  imports  of  machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, cycles,  cement,  ready-made  clothing,  felt  hats,  household  furniture,  jewellery, 
paints,  paper,  pottery,  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  and  wooden  manufactures,  a  list 
which  in  itself  is  eloquent  that  conditions  are  by  no  means  in  a  parlous  condition. 
The  market  is,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  well  worth  any  attention  which  British 
firms  can  give  to  it.  Only  one  firm  has  a  London  buying  house,  but  about  ten  are 
represented  either  in  Paris  or  Marseilles,  of  whom  five  are  at  Diego  Suarez,  three  at 
Tamatave,  and  two  at  Majunga. — (The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
May  26,  1916. 


Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

•  Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

75,203 
5,330,243 
2,045,951 
1,415,103 
1,468,772 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,445 
5,089,470 
1,645,190 
1,565,715 
182,554 
192,041 
64,339 
484,040 

Bushels. 

76,648 
12,345,578 
4,370,811 
3,298,329 
1,923,739 
266,121 
76,862 
2,986,141 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  ..   

No.  4  Wheat  

1,925,865 
679,670 
317,511 
272,413 
74,080 
12,523 
241,464 

No.  6  M   

Other  

2,260,637 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

12,595,909 

3,523,526 

9,224,794 

25,344,229 

33,497 
1,708,415 
799,109 
247,378 

2,021 
457,221 
158,615 
157,618 
42,446 
85,838 
95,740 

8,999 
2,903.074 
1,698,156 
371,903 
35,190 
347,333 
1,087,701 

44,517 
5,068,710 
2,655,880 
776,899 
77,636 
433,171 
1,868,529 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  M   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Other  

685,088 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

3,473,487 

999,499 

6,452,356 

10,925,342 

817,886 
334,537 
40,208 
75,734 
104,307 

No.  3  C.W  

256,977 
199,069 
32,263 
57,382 
41,469 

48,033 
18,502 
1,342 
5,512 

512,876 
116,966 
6,603 
12,840 
62,838 

No.  4  „   

Feed    

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

587,160 

73,389 

712,123 

1,372,672 

891,732 
113,350 
30,581 

157,794 
8,136 
2,415 
170 
3,367 

95,884 

1,145,410 
121,486 
32,996 
170 
45,515 

No.  3  C.W  

34,i48 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store  

1,069,811 

171,882 

103,884 

1,345,577 

17,726,367 

4,768,296 

16,493,157 

38,987,820 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  26,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

97*113 
35,659 
38,536 
34,999 
19,151 
47,519 
38,590 
53,312 
22,628 

126.358 
24,614 
48,681 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  ...  

Bushels. 

1,325,058 
782,588 
1,118,952 
1,088,011 
800,752 
1,520,935 
1,223,317 
709,495 
585,432 

2,124,961 
133,162 
1,183,246 

Bushels. 

414,316 
153,103 
355,577 
107,634 
193,433 
380,270 
340,407 
288,530 
150,471 

6L2,325 
39,671 
437,750 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,836,487 
1,100,950 
1,703,289 
1,230,644 
1,201,059 
2,075,718 
1,602,314 
1,072,275 
758,531 

2,992,836 
413,470 
1,738,764 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

129,600 
190,224 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co...  .. 
G.  T.  Pacific  

187,723 
127,024 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

20,938 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

129,192 
216,023 
69,087 

Total  terminal  elevators . . 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

12,595,909 

3,473,487 

587,160 

1,069,811 

17,726,367 

358,033 
1,775,409 
1,390,084 

194,063 
594,163 
211,273 

6,253 
45,649 
21,487 

1,069 
123,074 
47,739 

559,418 
2,538,295 
1,670,583 

3,523,526 

999,499 

73,389 

171,882 

4,768,296 

940 

638,506 
379,702 
1,569,903 
1,651,520 



940 

780,907 
398,322 
2,346,486 
3,123,911 

553,299 

1,150,997 

2,613,854 
2,100,753 
1,634,914 
861  591 
927'l83 

Midland- 

142,401 
18,620 
559,472 
1,370,734 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P.  

Port  McNicol  

217,111 
81,670 

19,987 

545,299 

8,000 

Kingston — 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

401,856 

734,470 

6,671 

8,000 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

1,303,871 
797,511 
660,131 
703  236 
572,319 

982,958 
1,255,240 
897,245 

337,376 

282,617 
32,998 
61,049 
12,519 
17^488 

44,408 
15,000 
16,489 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S....  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

9,224,794 

6,452,356 

712,123 

103,884 

16,493,157 

25,344,229 

10,925,342 

1,372,672 

1,345,577 

38,987,820 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  May  26,  1916,  with  com- 
parisons for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

May  26,  1916. 
May  27,  1915. 

Bushels. 

12,595,909 
3,523,526 
9,224,794 

Bushels. 

5,130,458 
1,244,770 
7,268,363 

Bushels. 

17,726,367 
4,768,296 
16,493,157 

25,344,229 

13,643,591 

38,987,820 

2,739,493 
286,136 
4,065,008 

3,171,795 
428,550 
2,452,797 

5,911,288 
714,686 
6,517,805 

May  28,  1911 

7,090,637 

6,053,142 

13,143,779 

5,169,221 
2,287,534 

8,504,842 
4,479,776  • 

13,674,063 
9,767,310 

Totals  

10,456,755 

12,984,618 

23,441,373 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  tbe  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

610.  Paper. — A  Hull  firm  which  is  in  the  market  for  135  tons  of  various  kinds 
of  paper  invites  correspondence  with  manufacturers. 

611.  Eggs. — A  Newcastle  merchant  invites  correspondence  with  Canadian  shippers 
of  eggs,  especially  those  cold  stored  or  pickled  for  the  winter  months. 

612.  Paper. — A  firm  of  Newcastle  manufacturing  stationers  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper. 

613.  Brushes. — A  Hull  firm  invites  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  brushes.  Samples  should  accompany  offers.  They  will  either  buy  outright  or  act 
as  agents  if  desired. 
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614.  Wire  rods. — A  Bradford  firm,  which  has  used  about  700  tons  of  wire  rods 
per  annum,  for  overseas  since  the  war  began,  wishes  quotations  from  Canadian 
shippers  on  wire  rods  and  thick  sizes  of  wire. 

615.  Agent. — A  Hull  provision  agent  offers  his  services  to  Canadian  shippers 
wishing  to  introduce  their  lines  into  the  northeastern  district  of  England. 

616.  Mild  steel  plates. — An  inquiry  is  made  by  a  firm  in  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  mild  steel  plates  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  expanded  metal.  Full  specification  of  requirements  is  obtainable  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

617.  Tissue  paper  for  letter-copying  books. — A  Bussian  Commission  house  with 
large  connection  among  manufacturing  stationers  is  able  to  arrange  cash  purchases 
of  tissue  paper  for  letter-copying  books;  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York  and  samples  to 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  permit  of  shipments  being  made  this  season. 

618.  Ledger  paper. — Bussian  firm  desires  to  hear  from  first-class  manufacturers 
of  ledger  paper.  Will  purchase  for  cash  subject  to  prompt  delivery.  Is  familiar 
with  United  States  product.  Samples  with  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York  to  be  sent 
immediately. 

619.  Office  requisites. — Important  Bussian  firm  in  market  for  large  quantities 
of  metallic  parts  of  office  letter  files,  letter  file  perforators,  and  miscellaneous  useful 
articles  and  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York  required  by  return  of  post;  cash  against 
documents. 

620.  Toys. — A  London  firm  handling  toys  of  all  kinds  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

621.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  conducting  a  general  business  is 
open  for  trade  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  locks,  hinges,  window  fasteners, 
glass,  roofing  felts,  sheathing  paper  and  building  supplies  generally  in  use. 

622.  Small  hardware,  dies  and  bolt  threading. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to 
get  into  communication  with  manufacturers  of  the  above  who  can  supply  a  very 
cheap  line. 

623.  Corrugated  packing. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  the 
above  in  rolls  250  feet  long  and  widths  73  inches  and  76  inches, 

624.  Travelling  bag  frames. — A  Glasgow  firm,  formerly  supplied  from  the  con- 
tinent, would  like  quotations  for  cheap  frames. 

625.  Salted  pigskins.— A  large  tannery  concern  is  prepared  to  purchase  green 
salted  pigskins.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

626.  Surgical  instruments. — A  Glasgow  firm,  formerly  importing  from  the  con- 
tinent, wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.   Ross,   13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    L»onja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address.  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  CabU 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  care  British  Consul,  Petro- 
grad. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich,  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.       _  _  . .     _         .  . 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-  E-  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

IV.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia: 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain: 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,   Director   General  of  Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul, 

cial  Intelligence,  «    .A      .  . 

Switzerland: 

Italy:  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General  mp„-iibu. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  6  y" 


Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  June  12,  1916.  No.  646. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  May  9,  1916- 

condemnation  of  combined  railway  and  steamer  bill  of  lading. 

Of  all  the  objectionable  shipping  documents  transmitted  to  Australian  importers" 
by  Canadian  exporters  of  goods  and  products,  the  "  combined  Railway  and  Steamer 
Bill  of  Lading"  easily  takes  first  place.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  use  of  such  docu- 
ments was  not  general,  but  in  recent  months  it  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  So  grevious  is  the  discontent,  amongst  importers  of  made-in-Canada* 
goods,  that  representations  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment should  be  approached  with  the  view  of  enacting  legislation  to  make  it  an  offence 
for  the  railways  in  the  Dominion  to  issue  a  document  so  detrimental  to  the  material 
interests  of  manufacturers  and  exporters,  as  the  combined  bill  of  lading.  The 
assumption  is  that  manufacturers  in  Canada,  especially  those  distant  from  the  sea- 
board, are  unaware  of  the  serious  reflection  upon  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  oversea 
trade  requirements  by  attaching  a  wholly  incomplete  bill  of  lading  to  their  drafts 
upon  Australian  buyers,  or  covering  purchases  made  under  a  letter  of  credit  estab- 
lished in  a  Canadian  bank.  An  occasional  transaction  of  such  character  might  be 
overlooked,  but  so  common  has  the  practice  become  that  Australian  merchants  are 
refusing  to  accept  drafts  accompanied  by  the  combined  bill  of  lading,  and  Australian 
banks  are  instructing  their  respective  agents  in  Canada  not  to  negotiate  drafts 
drawn  against  established  credits  unless  they  are  supported  by  a  clean  steamer  bill 
of  lading. 

objection  of  merchants  to  combined  bill  of  lading. 

Some  of  the  leading  importers  of  Canadian  goods  and  products  have  refused  to 
accept  or  pay  drafts  supported  by  a  combined  railway  and  steamer  bill  of  lading,  as 
they  claim  that  it  is  not  a  negotiable  document  because  it  absolutely  gives  no  assur- 
ance when  the  goods  will  come  to  hand.  Further,  it  is  not  a  receipt  from  the 
steamship  company,  and  tlie  various  lines  invoiced  may  come  forward  in  several 
steamers  thus  entailing  endless  annoyance  and  trouble  at  the  port  of  discharge. 

In  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  products  shipped  in  bars  or  bundles,  the  combined 
bills  of  lading  are  endorsed  by  the  railway  company  "shippers'  load  and  count  more 
or  less,"  which  gives  the  Australian  consignee  no  grounds  against  the  steamer  for 
redress  for  any  material  short  landed,  as  the  shipping  agents  contend  that  such  an 
endorsement  frees  them  from  any  claim  for  the  missing  products. 

This  combined  bill  of  lading  gives  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  goods  will 
ever  be  shipped  intact  from  the  seaboard,  and  hence  it  msy  be  months  after  a  portion 
of  the  invoice  is  delivered  before  the  shipment  is  completed. 
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On  a  copy  of  a  combined  bill  of  lading  forwarded  with  this  report,  it  is  shown  that 
57,750  pounds  of  Canadian  bar  iron  were  shipped  from  an  inland  town,  consigned 
to  Melbourne,  but  if  the  purchasers  receive  only  50,000  pounds,  or  even  less,  they 
have  no  grounds  for  action  in  claiming  upon  the  shipping  company  on  account  of  the 
endorsement  "  shippers'  load  and  count  more  or  less." 

OBJECTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BANKS  TO  COMBINED  BILL  OF  LADING. 

The  opinion  of  a  leading  Melbourne  banker  upon  the  objection  to  the  combined 
railway  and  steamer  bill  of  lading  was  obtained,  and  is  now  submitted  for  the  inform- 
ation of  Canadian  banks,  manufactures  and  exporters: — 

"  From  a  banker's  point  of  view  the  objection  to  the  document  is  that  it  is  not 
a  legal  security  in  Australia.  The  courts  both  in  England  and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  rule  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  a  valid  instrument  only  when  the  goods 
are  actually  shipped.  A  bill  of  lading  which  does  not  show  the  name  of  the  steamer 
is  not  a  valid  instrument  and  is  therefore  not  a  legal  security.  In  Australia,  even 
though  the  name  of  the  steamer  be  inserted,  the  document  is  not  necessarily  binding 
on  a  shipping  company  unless  that  particular  steamer  is  in  port  at  the  time  of  date  of 
issue  of  the  bill  of  lading.   My  objections  may  be  summarized  as  under: — 

1.  A  banker  negotiating  a  draft  supported  by  such  a  document  has  no  tangible 

security. 

2.  He  runs  the  risk  of  the  drawee  in  Australia  declining  to  pay  until  arrival  of 

the  relative  goods. 

3.  No  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  for  goods  short-shipped,  and  experi- 

ence up  to  date  shows  that  in  connection  with  combined  railway  and 
fcteamer  bills  of  lading  irregularities  in  shipment  have  been  almost  chronic. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  easy  solution  of  the  whole  trouble  could  be  achieved 
by  the  negotiating  bank  of  Canada  either  declining  to  negotiate  the  draft  until  the 
goods  were  actually  shipped,  or  offering  to  negotiate  the  draft  on  condition  that 
interest  during  the  period  of  delay  between  the  date  of  negotiation  and  date  of 
actual  shipment  should  be  paid  by  either  the  shipper  in  Canada  or  the  consignee  in 
Australia,  or  perhaps  divide  the  interest  equally  between  the  two,  but  it  should  be  a 
sine  qua  non  that  the  draft  must  be  retained  by  the  ngotiating  bank  in  Canada 
until  actual  date  of  shipment  is  assured." 


CHINA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  April  20,  1916. 

CHINESE  DYESu 

The  subject  of  dyes  is  occupying  so  much  attention  at  the  present  time  that  some 
notes  upon  the  native  dyes  of  China  and  the  methods  employed  in  extracting  the 
colours  and  their  application  to  the  dyeing  of  silk  and  cotton  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

For  many  generations  previous  to  the  introduction  of  aniline  dyes,  China  had 
been  able  to  utilize  its  own  products — principally  vegetable — in  production  of  dyes  of 
numerous  colours,  tints  and  shades,  the  lasting  qualities  of  which  are  demonstrated 
in  the  great  quantities  of  ancient  native  embroideries  yet  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
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The  basic  colours  of  such  native  dyes  were  blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  black,  and 
brown. 

From  Consul-General  Hosie's  report  upon  the  products  of  Szechuen  province  it 
is  learned  that  notwithstanding  the  great  influx  of  aniline  dyes  into  the  country,  the 
dyers  of  that  province  still  employ  their  own  dyes  and  lasting  colours  are  desired. 
Price  alone  has  controlled  the  demand  for  imported  dyes  and  not  the  superiority  of 
the  product.  The  low  cost  of  the  foreign  article  has  rendered  the  cultivation  of  some 
of  the  dye  plants  unprofitable.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  cas'e  of  the  indigo  plant, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  cut  down  to  little  more  than  that  required  for  local 
consumption. 

BLUE. 

Of  all  colours  the  most  important  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  cloth  or  silk  is  blue, 
which  is  derived  from  the  indigo  plant.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this  plant  culti- 
vated, according  to  locality. 

(1)  Strobilanthes  Flaccidifolius,  found  in  Central  and  Western  China. 

(2)  Indigofera  Tinctoria,  a  leguminous  shrub  cultivated  in  the  south  and  in 
India. 

(3)  Isatis  Tinctoria,  resembling  the  woad  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and — 

(4)  Polygonum  Tinctorium,  the  dyers'  knot  weed  of  Manchuria,  Hupeh,  etc. 
Of  these  four  the  Indigofera  appears  to  be  the  most  widespread. 

The  blue  dye  of  Szechuen  province  is  derived  from  the  first-named  variety.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  not  from  seed,  and  three  crops  of  leaves  are  gathered 
during  the  year,  in  July  and  the  two  following  months.  The  cuttings,  some  five 
inches  in  length,  are  planted  out  in  rows  in  March,  leaving  one  inch  of  each  showing 
above  ground.  They  are  watered  immediately  after  planting.  In  a  month  they  have 
put  forth  leaves;  in  June  they  are  manured  at  the  roots  with  rape-seed  cake  pre- 
viously macerated  with  water,  and  in  July,  when  they  have  attained  a  height  of  about 
2  feet,  the  first  crop  of  leaves  is  gathered.  After  the  first  harvest  the  plants  are  again 
manured  with  rape-seed  cake,  and  in  August  the  second  crop  of  leaves  is  collected, 
followed  by  the  third  in  September.  In  October  the  stems  are  cut  down  level  with  the 
ground  pitted  in  dry  earth  and  rice  straw,  and  kept  for  planting  out  in  the  following 
spring.  For  this  purpose  the  stems  must  not  exceed  two  years'  successive  growth;  if 
older,  they  are  discarded  and  utilized  for  fuel.  It  is  estimated  that  600  catties  (1  catty  = 
1£  pound)  of  rape-seed  cake  are  necessary  for  the  proper  manuring  of  a  "  mou  "  (1  mou 
=  &  acre)  of  indigo-bearing  land,  which,  if  in  good  heart,  should  yield  720  catties  of 
the  manufactured  dye,  to  the  value  of  taels  36.00  or  taels  50.00  per  picul  (1  picul  = 
13&£  pound),  or  in  ordinary  times  from  $26  to  $30  Canadian  currency. 

When  harvested  the  stems  with  leaves  are  placed  in  a  concrete  pit  with  cold 
river  water,  and  allowed  to  steep  from  three  to  five  days.  They  are  then  removed, 
leaving  the  water  a  green  colour.  To  this  water,  now  containing  the  indican,  slaked 
lime,  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  catties  weight  of  leaves,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
then  thoroughly  worked  for  two  hours  with  a  wooden  rake  or  plumper.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  indigo  is  found  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  with 
a  surface  layer  of  clear  water.  The  latter  is  run  off,  leaving  the  indigo,  which  is 
removed  and  packed  for  transit  in  waterproof  wicker  baskets  and  wooden  tubs. 
Three  hundred  catties  of  leaves  are  estimated  to  yield  240  catties  of  wet  or  moist 
indigo.   It  is  in  this  moist  or  soft  clay  form  that  the  indigo  reaches  the  dye-houses. 

METHOD  OF  DYEING. 

'Suppose  that  the  dyer  wishes  to  dye  100  ounces  of  raw  or  manufactured  silk 
(Hu  Chow).  He  takes  10  pounds  of  indigo,  mixes  it  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  and  adds  10  pounds  of  crude  soda  previously  dissolved  in  water. 
The  dye  vat  is  now  ready.    The  mordant  in  this  case,  however,  is  not  a  decoc- 
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tion  of  dried  plums  as  in  the  case  of  red  dyes,  but  a  solution  of  alum.  In  this  the 
silk  is  dipped,  thoroughly  saturated,  and  then  transferred  to  the  dye-vat.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  dye  absorbed  by  the  silk  is  made  good  by  adding  10  pounds  of  indigo  and 
1  to  2  pounds  of  dissolved  soda,  when  the  vat  is  again  ready  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
silk.  It  would  appear  from  this,  therefore,  that  10  pounds  of  indigo  are  required  to 
dye  100  ounces  of  silk,  or  that  10  ounces  of  silk  absorb  1  pound  of  the  dye. 

To  dye  twelve  pieces,  or  about  360  feet  of  cotton  cloth  the  following  ingredients 
are  required :  Twenty-five  catties  of  indigo,  15  catties  of  crude  soda,  31  catties  of  slaked 
lime,  and  48  buckets  of  water.  They  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  vat,  and  stirred 
morning  and  evening  for  from  two  to  four  days.  The  cloth  is  then  damped  in  cold,  clean 
water  and  immersed  in  the  vat.  It  is  removed  after  an  hour,  washed  in  clean  water, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  If  the  colour  is  too  bright  the  cloth  is  again  placed  in  the  vat 
for  an  hour,  removed,  washed,  and  sun-dried.  By  the  addition  of  10  catties  of  indigo 
1  catty  of  soda,  and  4  ounces  of  lime  to  the  vat  another  'piece  of  cloth  may  be  dyed. 

YELLOW. 

In  dyeing  yellow  there  are  different  agents,  a  very  common  one,  however,  being 
turmeric,  a  product  of  Curcuma  Longa  (Chinese  Yu  Chin),  found  in  Szechuen, 
Thibet,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Yunnan,  also  in  Formosa. 
The  powdered  roots  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Dyeing  by  this  agent  is  very  simple ;  a 
quantity  of  the  powdered  root  being  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  the  cloth  after  being 
dampened  in  cold  water  is  placed  in  the  pot  and  boiled  for  an  hour,  removed,  washed 
in  clean  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  This  dye  is  rarely  used  for  anything  but  cotton 
cloth. 

Another  agent  employed  for  dyeing  yellow,  particularly  in  the  cost  of  silk,  is  a 
decoction  of  the  flower  buds  of  Sophora  Japonica,  a  tree  which  is  widely  scattered 
over  several  provinces  of  China. 

To  dye  40  ounces  of  raw  or  manufactured  silk  the  following  quantities  of  dyeing 
stuff  and  mordant  are  required:  Three  pounds  of  Sophora  buds  and  8  ounces  of 
alum.  The  buds  are  first  baked  to  a  light  brown  colour,  placed  in  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  and  the  liquid  then  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  The  yellow  liquid  or  dye 
is  poured  into  a  jar  or  dye-vat,  and  the  silk,  which  has  been  previously  saturated  in 
boiling  water  in  which  the  alum  has  been  dissolved,  is  immersed  in  it.  The  immer- 
sion lasts  about  an  hour,  when  the  dyed  silk  is  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Sophora  buds  may  also  be  used  for  dyeing  cotton  as  well  as  silk,  in  which  case 
a  somewhat  different  procedure  is  followed. 

RED. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  agents  and  methods  in  the 
dyeing  of  silk  red,  it  is  well  to  state  that  a  different  procedure  is  followed  in  the  case 
of  different  fabrics.  The  silk  intended  to  be  made  into  piece-goods  is,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  dyed  before  it  is  woven,  the  exception  being  in  the  case  of  silk  crapes  and 
satins'  which  are  usually  dyed  in  the  cloth  after  weaving. 

Different  native  a*gents  are  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  red;  one  is  the  bark  of 
Lithospermum  Officinale,  another  the  roots  and  stems  of  Rubia  Cordifolia  and 
another  the  petals  of  Impatiens  Balsamina — the  Finger-nail  flower — which  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  decoction  of  its  petals  is  used  by  ladies  for  tinting 
their  finger-nails  red;  but  the  red  dye  par  excellence  is  Safflower — Carthamus  Tinc- 
torius — which  many  years  ago  was  introduced  into  China  from  Turkestan.  In  certain 
localities  the  dyeing  of  red  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  dye  industry,  and  is  carried  on 
in  separate  establishments  where  no  other  colours  are  produced.  The  method 
employed  in  dyeing  red  by  Safflower  is  as  follows: — 

Ten  pounds  of  dried  Safflower  petals  are  ground  dry  and  placed  in  a  jar  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  paste.  This  paste  is  spread  upon  a  filter  made  of  cocoanut 
fibres  arranged  upon  a  bamboo  frame  and  installed  within  an  earthenware  jar.  A 
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bucket  of  cold  water  is  poured  into  the  filter  and  allowed  to  percolate  through  the 
paste,  the  filtrate,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  is  then  thrown  away  as  of  no  value. 

The  paste  is  again  collected  and  placed  in  a  coarse  linen  bag  and  squeezed  until 
all  the  moisture  is  removed.  The  contents  of  the  bag  or  strainer  are  next  placed  in 
a  jar  in  which  water  containing  5  pounds  of  crude  soda  has  been  dissolved.  A  paste 
is  again  formed  of  this  mixture  and  placed  in  the  filter  as  before,  but  this  time  the 
bucket  of  water  which  is  to  be  poured  over  the  paste  contains  1  pound  of  soda  in 
solution.  The  filtrate  carefully  collected  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  placed  in  a  jar 
into  which  a  decoction  obtained  by  steeping  10  pounds  of  dried  plums  in  boiling 
water  for  three  days  has  been  poured.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  red  liquid  sufficient 
to  dye  6  pounds  of  silk. 

GREEN. 

As  there  are  very  few  native  dyes  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  bright  green 
colour,  imported  dyes  have  therefore  completely  replaced  those  of  native  produc- 
tion for  the  dying  of  silk. 

The  leaves  of  Ehamums  Tinctorius  and  other  species  of  Buckthorn  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  dye  so  produced  is  very  expensive  and  not  much  employed.  It  is, 
however,  a  quiet  permanent  colour  and  is  mostly  used  for  the  dyeing  of  grass  cloth, 
as  well  as  constituting  the  sap  green  of  water-colour  painters. 

BLACK. 

The  agents  employed  in  the  black  dyeing  are: — 

(a)  Nut  galls,  derived  from  the  Rhus  Semialata  Murr,  a  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Western  China,  and 

(b)  the  cusps  or  capsules  of  acorns. 

The  gall  nuts  here  referred  to  must  not  be  confused  with  those  derived  from 
another  species  of  Rhus  (Hypoleuca  Champ)  which  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  latter  are  smaller  in  size.  Large  quantities  of  gall  nuts  are  annually  exported 
from  China  to  foreign  countries,  where  they  are  much  in  demand  not  only  for  the 
dyeing  of  cloth  but  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  demand  at  date  of  writing  is 
unusually  active,  and  prices  have  materially  advanced  •  over  the  figures  prevailing 
for  many  years  past. 

METHOD  OF  DYEING  BLACK. 

When  gall  nuts  are  used,  the  silk  to  be  dyed  must  first  have  been  dyed  blue. 
The  dyer  wishing  to  dye  40  Chinese  ounces  of  blue  silk  takes  one  catty  of  gall  nuts, 
or  nut  galls  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  grinds  them  to  powder,  and  bakes  them 
till  they  are  of  a  deep  black  colour.  He  then  takes  half  a  catty  of  ordinary  rice  and 
bakes  it  black.  He  places  the  baked  gall  nut  powder  and  rice  in  a  pot  of  cold  water 
and  brings  the  whole  to  the  boil.  He  then  pours  the  resulting  black  liquid  into  a 
jar,  discarding  the  dregs.  Half  a  catty  of  the  best  rapeseed  oil  is  then  brought  to 
the  boiling  point  allowed  to  cool,  and  poured  into  the  jar  containing  the  black  liquid 
or  dye.  Meantime  l£  catties  of  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  have  been'  dissolved  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  in  this  the  silk  is  dipped,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  the 
black  dye.  To  obtain  a  deep  black  colour,  the  silk  is  immersed  three  times  in  a 
vat,  being  dried  after  each  immersion. 

A  somewhat  different  procedure  is  followed  where  acorn  capsules  are  employed, 
By  using  the  latter  agent  the  cloth  does  not  require  to  be  first  dyed  blue,  but  the  result 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  gall  nut  method,  and  hence  the  latter  is  mostly  employed. 

OTHER  SHADES  AND  TINTS. 

In  employing  powdered  gall  nuts  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  other  shades,  such  as 
greys,  fawns,  purples  and  browns  must  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  cochineal  and 
other  colouring  matters.  The  dye  yam  or  false  gambier  also  yields  a  dark  brown 
dye,  which  is  employed  both  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  China. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Bertram  8.  Webh.) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  15,  1916. 

ARGENTINA  TO  ESTABLISH  MANUFACTURES. 

Argentina  shares  an  aspiration  with  her  larger  neighbour  Brazil,  i.e. :  She  desires 
to  become  a  manufacturing  country  and  to  make  herself  less  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  of  manufactured  commodities.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  wise 
course  for  a  country  so  pre-eminently  agricultural  to  pursue  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  an  open  question,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  majority  of  Argentine  states- 
men hold  the  firm  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  represents  a  new 
source  of  wealth  for  the  Republic. 

Coal  and  iron,  however,  are  not  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  any  part  of  the 
Republic,  although  it  is  hoped  that  the  exploitation  of  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  oil- 
fields will  go  a  long  way  towards  removing  this  primordial  disadvantage  under  which 
new  industries  now  have  to  develop.  The  most  recent  advices  from  Rivadavia,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  optimistic  in  tone,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Government 
Department  engaged  in  exploiting  the  fields  will  be  able  to  supply  consumers  with  oil- 
fuel  on  the  same  large  scale  as  was  originally  anticipated  and  contracted  for.  Argen- 
tina produces  but  little  outside  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  and  one-half  of 
the  raw  materials  required  for  her  industries  have  therefore  to  be  imported. 


LOCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

As  raw  material  of  various  kinds  is  being  continually  imported,  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  present  some  information  relating  to  the  local  industries,  and  their  consumption 
of  raw  and  semi -raw  material.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  factories  of  the  Republic 
are  located  within  the  area  of  the  Federal  capital,  and  the  following  figures  relate  to 
that  district  only. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

As  showing  the  expansion  of  industrialism  during  the  past  decade,  a  comparison 
between  the  municipal  census  of  1904  and  that  of  1914  is  interesting. 

1904.  1914. 

Industrial  establishments                                           8,877  11,132 

Capitalization   $  98,975,820  m/n.  $536,172,649  m/n. 

Annual  sales   $183,452,645  m/n.  $755,224,763  m/n. 

Employees                                                                68,512  145,902 

Motive  power,  horse-power                                        19,458  194,411 

Annual  wages  bill     $141,435,115  m/n. 

Raw  material  employed    $336,559,299  m/n. 


$1  m/n  equals  0'42  cents  Canadian. 
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CAPITALIZATION. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  relating  to  1914  will  show  that  the  average  capitalization 
established  is  something  under  $50,000  m/n  or  say  $21,000  Canadian,  but  were  the 
electric  power  generating  stations  ($90,000,000  m/n  capital)  to  be  excluded  the  average 
capitalization  would  be  brought  so  low  as  to  place  many  of  the  establishments  into  the 
category  of  workshops  rather  than  factories. 

Some  of  the  more  important  industries,  according  to  capital  invested  are  enu- 
merated below : — 

Number 


Classification. 

of  Factories  or 

Capital  in 

^^orkshops. 

$  m/n 

89,702,403 

.  .  3 

57,032,986 

.  .  228 

o*i    OOO  Oil 

.  .  181 

27,023,263 

338 

22,529,753 

.  .  1,064 

15,236,887 

.  .  79 

•lO    AHA  AAA 

13,0  i  9,000 

.  .  437 

lz,b±4,z57 

1,147 

1  O   OOA  QT-I 

lz, 330,371 

16 

12,101,125 

648 

n   H  O  *>  AAA 

7, 1 o£,UUU 

236 

7,589,'jZ7 

.  .  992 

7,278,811 

104 

6,767,562 

94 

6,645,500 

"Rl*ATl7  ATM  AG 

.  .  o 

18 

6,476,020 

343 

5,997,675 

16 

5,233,150 

10 

5,083,652 

27 

5,070,231 

63 

4,969,068 

.  .      *  36 

4,865,280 

59 

4,715,499 

7 

3,721,000 

7 

3,517,481 

Jewellers,  watchmakers  and  silver  plate  shops.  . 

212 

3,436,240 

146 

6, 405,900 

184 

3,348,350 

37 

3,233,752 

29 

2,800,300 

329 

1,925,281 

37 

1,611,255 

14 

1,600,300 

21 

1,125,100 

$1  m/n  equals  0*42  cents  Canadian. 
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ANNUAL  OUTPUT. 

The  total  sales  of  the  various  industrial  establishments  are  estimated  at  $320,000,- 
000  gold,  per  annum.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  country  during  the  past 
year  was  given  in  the  Customs  Statistics  as  $226,000,000  gold,  and  by  considering 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imports  is  composed  of  raw  material, 
probably,  not  less  than  one-third,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  local 
industries  may  be  arrived  at. 


ARGENTINE  INDUSTRIES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  ANNUAL  OUTPUT. 


Number 

Annual 

Classification. 

of  Factories  or 

Sales. 

Workshops. 

$  m/n. 

A  A    O  -1  A  OOC 

44,<4I4,5ob 

38,738,846 

1  064 

35,694,545 

TVT or»Vio  n ! no  1  chnnQ 

228 

29,163,052 

po  rro     (  iiiTD  ^ 

16 

28,517,319 

rYy  onnino"    ncfo  \\\  \  ohmpntc! 

39 

24,232,800 

648 

23,812,224 

£2  q  w-  m  1 1 1  >cr 

79 

20,794,243 

Pvintin  o*  ncfa  \\  \  \  cTiTYi  pnt^j 

338 

19'l27]247 

T.innpnr  qitmiti  "far*  tori  PS 

94 

16,665i314 

"Rl a  n\r*zm 1 1 "he; 

992 

15[l39^510 

iH-QC    Til  q  nt<3 

3 

11,939,673 

TTr»  rl  ottxtpc*  t 

104 

11,629,166 

11,1U0,UUU 

343 

10,992,405 

236 

10,842,315 

29 

9^484, 320 

o, boy , box 

5,551,354 

Cloth 

10 

7,802,140 

Foundries 

59 

7il27,112 

63 

6,715,120 

Ar*irI'Q     oo  He   o  ■»->  rl  cmAfMfipcj 

37 

6,359,087 

T  ii'tVinoTQ  r^Ti  ir»  oofo  Til  i  <a  n  m  An  t«3 

27 

6,090,212 

"RllTT  AT*  r*Tr*T*lAC! 

7 

5,696,510 

"Rt*  &W7  Ayi  p<3 

3 

5,522,000 

67 

5,036,000 

15 

4.  s^i  /inn 

4,563,880 

15 

rr ,  *j  O  1  ,UUU 

4,203,995 

  37 

3,282,605 

Paint  and  varnishes  

14 

3,236,000 

3,122,339 

  51 

3,086,713 

  41 

2,687,800 

2,479,600 

  78 

2,423,403 

  30 

2,357,800 

  43 

2,129,445 

  1 

2,000,000 

1,855,876 

1,634,400 

1,590,000 

  7 

1,389,484 

  4 

1,340,000 

,   80 

1,142,314 

  10 

1,123,000 

1,012,800 

964,500 

  4,807 

241,330,000 

  11,132 

755,224,000 

$1  m/n  equals  0'42  cents  Canadian. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  most  important  industry,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  is  that 
of  bootmaking.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  perhaps  a  proportion  of  the  $38,738,846 
output  with  which  this  industry  is  credited  refers  to  a  kind  of  canvas  shoe  with 
plaited  rope  sole,  called  alpargatas,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. In  high-class  leather  footwear  the  imported  article  can  hold  its  own  with  the 
local  goods  in  spite  of  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  levied  on.  it.  The  locally  made 
boot  is  of  a  cheap  kind  of  construction  made  to  sell  at  from  $9  m/n  to  $14  m  n. 
The  genuine  North  American  shoe  cannot  be  sold  at  prices  less  than  from  $17  m/n 
to  $22.  Great  ingenuity  is  exercised  by  local  factories  in  making  their  boots  and 
packing  them  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  imported  article.  The  boot  is  fre- 
quently sold  under  some  English  sounding  name,  such  as  "  The  Loved "  or  the 
"  Walkesi,"  the  boxes  being  labelled  "  American  shoe."  Several  of  the  boot  factories 
are  large  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The  well  known  United  States  Shoe-making 
Machinery  Corporation  have  a  branch  here  and  have  succeeded  in  placing  their 
machines  in  every  factory  of  importance.  The  machines  are  not  sold  outright  but  are 
placed  in  the  factories  on  a  system  of  royalties,  so  much  royalty  being  charged  per 
thousand  nails  driven. 

ELECTRICAL  PLANTS. 

The  two  largest  electrical  plants  belong  to  the  German  Transatlantic  Electric 
Company  which  up  till  quite  recently  held  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  electric 
current  to  the  whole  city.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  everything  has  been 
done  in  the  past  to  favour  German  manufacturers  of  fittings  and  accessories,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  competing  nations.  A  new  company — the  Italian- Argen- 
tine Electric  Company,  has  recently  started  operations.  It  has  obtained  Government 
lighting  contracts  and  laid  a  system  of  mains  throughout  the  centre  for  private  light- 
ing.   A  healthy  spirit  of  competition  is  now  noticeable. 

GAS. 

The  Gas  Company,  operating  three  generators,  is  an  English  concern — Cia.  La 
Primitiva.  They  import  coal,  large  quantities  of  gas  cooking  ranges,  and  lighting 
accessories. 

CARPENTRY. 

The  thousand  odd  carpenters'  shops  are  engaged  principally  in  building  car- 
pentry, in  shop  fitting,  and  in  the  construction  of  portable  houses  and  sheds  for  the 
country  districts. 

MECHANICAL  SHOPS. 

The  business  of  the  mechanical  shops  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  repairing 
of  imported  machinery  and  the  erection  of  such  machines  as  can  more  cheaply  be 
imported  in  parts. 

JUTE  FACTORIES. 

There  are  seven  large  and  nine  smaller  jute  bag  factories  making  millions  of 
bags  yearly  for  the  transport  of  grain.   Hessians  and  jute  are  imported  from  Calcutta. 

TANNERIES. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Republic  exports  large  quantities  of  raw  hides  and  large 
quantities  of  quebracho  extract  and  bark  for  tanning  purposes,  it  also  has  some  forty 
tanneries  operating  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  $24,000,000  m/n.  The  sole 
leather  produced  locally,  however,  is  inferior  to  the  imported. 
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FLOUR. 

Argentine  flour  is  used  by  the  bakeries,  and  116,000  tons  of  this  commodity  were 
exported  during  1915,  mostly  to  other  South  American  Republics. 

PRINTING  ACCESSORIES. 

Nearly  all  machinery  and  type  employed  in  the  338  printing  establishments  is 
imported  from  abroad.  Most  of  the  large  English  and  North  American  machine 
manufacturers  are  represented  and  the  business  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
Some  180  tons  of  lead  type  are  imported  annually.  During  the  year  1913,  83  tons 
came  from  Germany,  48  tons  from  Italy,  18  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9 
from  the  United  States.  The  paper  used  in  the  printing  establishments  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  previous  report  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  627). 

"  LIQUEUR  "  FACTORIES. 

The  ninety-four  factories  described  as  "liqueur"  factories  are  mostly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  syrups  for  mixing  with  soda  water.  There  is  a  large  glass 
factory  situated  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  which  supplies  the  local  industries 
with  most  of  the  bottles  required.  This  factory,  however,  can  only  compete  on  the 
cheaper  class  of  bottles  and  some  million  dozens  of  bottles  and  flasks  have  to  be 
imported  yearly.  This  trade  in  the  past  has  been  almost  monopolized  by  Germany 
but  the  business  is  probably  now  being  secured  by  United  States  ana  English  manu- 
facturers. 

CLOTHES. 

Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  underwear,  shirts,  clothes,  etc.,  are  being  made  in  104 
local  workships  employing  3,500  hands.  The  raw  material  consumed  annually  is 
valued  at  $20,000,000  gold,  of  which  $12,000  is  imported.  The  importation  of  soft 
goods  and  cotton  thread  is  being  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Agricultural  implements  are  being  manufactured  in  seven  local  establishments 
employing  1,200  workmen.  The  annual  output  of  these  factories  amounts  to  $4,600,000 
gold,  as  compared  with  16/20,000,000  dollars  gold  imported  from  abroad.  The  products 
turned  out  are  mostly  those  of  a  relatively  simple  construction,  which  can  be  made 
by  not  too  expensive  machinery  and  not  entailing  too  much  hand  labour,  e.g.,  spades, 
rakes,  barrows,  grain  wagons  and  water  tanks;  $2,760,000  gold  of  raw  material  is 
employed  in  this  industry,  of  which  $2,080,000  is  imported  and  $680,000  of  local  pro- 
duction. The  imported  raw  material  consists  of  sheet  metal,  wire,  steel  wheels  and 
and  hubs;  wooden  handles,  nails,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  etc. 

FURNITURE  INDUSTRY. 

The  local  furniture  industry  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  42  per  cent  imposed  on 
all  imported  furniture  coming  into  the  country.  Some  five  years  ago  practically  all 
the  light  and  golden  oak  office  furniture  and  desks  came  from  North  America,  but 
in  recent  years  the  local  factories  have  been  getting  out  some  good  imitations.  The 
demand  for  United  States  style  office  furniture  has  also  fallen  off  considerably, 
dealers  generally  having  over-bought.  The  average  annual  importation  of  furniture 
amounts  to  some  $2,500,000  gold,  but  the  imports  during  1915  came  down  to  $635,000 
as  compared  with  $1,480,000  during  1914  and  $2,700,000  in  1913.  In  normal  times 
the  United  States  ships  some  $600,000  worth  of  furniture  into  the  Republic,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  for  office  use.  Austria  supplies  about  $590,000  annually,  practically 
all  bentwood  or  "  Vienna  "  furniture ;  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  send  under 
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half  a  million  dollars  worth  each,  comprised  principally  of  bedroom  suites.  The  local 
factories  with  two  exceptions  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  inferior  imitations  of 
the  various  imported  designs.  Their  annual  output  is  estimated  at  $4,700,000  gold; 
they  employ  2,400  hands  and  consume  raw  material  to  the  value  of  $1,650,000  gold 
annually;  $722,000  worth  of  this  raw  material  comes  from  abroad  and  consists  of 
veneers,  brass  cabinet  hardware,  etc.  The  mirrors  used  are  manufactured  locally 
and  a  native  cedar  and  imported  white  pine  and  pitch-pine  are  largely  used.  Wal- 
nut veneered  furniture  is  that  in  most  common  use  throughout  the  Republic  being 
usually  made  up  in  Louis  XIV  and  XV  styles,  the  veneer  often  being  badly  quar- 
tered on  to  a  soft  white  pine  backing.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  demand  for  any 
Canadian  woods  in  this  industry,  but  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  supply  some 
of  the  cabinet  hardware. 

victorias. 

The  thousands  of  Victorias  which  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires 
are  all  made  locally,  there  being  23>6  carriage-building  works  situated  in  the  capital. 
In  addition  to  Victorias  and  Broughams  they  also  turn  out  two-wheeled  carts  and 
four-wheeled  wagons  for  city  cartage  work  and  their  annual  output  is  estimated  at 
$4,700,000  gold;  $580,000  worth  of  imported  and  $1,146,000  of  domestic  raw  material 
are  consumed  by  the  factories  annually.  The  raw  material  imported  for  this  industry 
consists  of  springs,  axles,  accessories,  etc.  During  1913  the  Republic  imported  26,000 
pairs  of  shafts;  5,480  carriage  wheels;  1,879  tons  of  cart  and  carriage  springs;  14 
tons  of  carriage  axles,  and  $2,657,000  worth  of  accessories  and  spare  parts  for  car- 
riage and  automobiles. 

CARRIAGE  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

The  above  mentioned  parts  are  imported,  as  previously  stated,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  vehicles  for  town  and  suburban  use.  The  local  industry  cannot 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  farm  (or  camp)  vehicles,  and  these  are 
almost  invariably  imported.  During  1913,  20,463  carriages  were  imported,  17,849 
coming  from  the  United  States  and  2,060  from  Canada.  The  imported  sulky  has  to 
pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  but  the  accessories  and  carriage  parts  (axles,  wheels,  hubs, 
covers,  brakes,  etc.)  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  10  per  cent  duty.  This  industry 
thus  provides  a  good  market  for  carriage  building  materials,  although  the  protection 
which  it  enjoys  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  farm  vehicles  to  advantage. 

READY-MADE  GARMENTS. 

Ready-made  clothes  are  turned  out  from  29  factories  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000 
yearly.  The  uniforms  worn  by  the  tram  drivers,  conductors  and  inspectors  and  by 
railway  guards  and  inspectors  are  made  of  a  rather  rough  grey  serge  which  is  woven 
in  local  mills,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  domestic  material  used 
by  these  factories,  but  the  cloth  used  for  ordinary  civilian  confections  is  imported, 
the  better  qualities  from  England  and  France  and  the  cheaper  kinds  (formerly) 
from  Germany. 

SADDLERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

There  are  184  saddlery  manufacturers  in  the  capital,  employing  1,250  hands 
and  turning  out  $3,600,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  The  quantity  of  imported 
material  required  by  this  industry  is  relatively  small,  amounting  to  some  $140,000 
annually.  They  import  handles  for  whips,  mandils,  chairs,  wooden  and  steel  back 
hames,  saddle  bows  and  pads.  Imported  carriage  leather  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  the  local  article. 

DUCK. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  were  ten  factories  making  plain  and  coloured  cotton  ' 
duck,  feome  of  these  factories  also  made   an   all-wool  cloth,  grey  colour  and  rough 
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finish  which  was  used  in  making  uniforms  for  tram  and  railway  employees.  Millions 
of  yards  of  cotton  yarn  has  to  be  imported  yearly  to  keep  these  mills  going.  Most 
of  the  yarn  has  been  brought  from  Lancashire  in  the  past,  but  a  certain  percentage 
has  been  obtained  from  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  Heavy  cotton  duck  cannot 
be  imported  to  compete  against  local  mills,  but  an  inferior  sort  of  light  weight  (8/9 
ounces)  is  being  steadily  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  canvas  top  shoes  (alpar- 
gatas).  The  output  of  woollen  cloth  is  estimated  at  $3,310,000  annually,  and  the 
industry  gives  employment  to  some  2,000  hands.  About  $500,000  of  raw  material 
has  to  be  imported  annually. 

CANVAS  SHOES. 

As  stated  above,  these  shoes  are  made  from  a  low  grade  imported  duck  weighing 
8/9  ounces.     The  soles  are  of  plaited  hemp.     There  are  63   factories  making 

$3,800,000  shoes  yearly.  Two  thoutand  odd  workmen  are  employed  and  $1,486,000 
worth  of  raw  material  is  consumed  annually.  One-half  of  this  amount  is  imported 
from  abroad. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  WORKS. 

The  output  of  the  27  lithographic  works  is  estimated  at  $2,550,000  per  year. 
Some  six  or  seven  of  these  works  are  most  complete  and  modern  in  every  respect, 
and  some  high-grade  colour  and  engraving  work  is  being  turned  out.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  printing  works,  nearly  all  the  materials  required  are  imported,  mostly  from 
England  and  the  United  States. 

BUTTER  FACTORIES. 

There  were  only  7  butter  factories  established  two  years  ago,  turning  out  some 
$2,400,000  of  butter  yearly.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  the  export  of 
butter  has  been  carried  on  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  formerly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cans  used  to  bring  in  the  milk,  practically  the  only  commodities  which 
this  industry  requires  from  abroad  are  butter  boxes  and  butter  paper.  The  former 
have  been  supplied  by  Swedish  mills  and  the  latter  by  French  manufacturers,  but 
Canadian  factories'  should  be  able  to  compete  for  this  business  successfully. 

BREWERIES. 

The  three  large  breweries  situated  in  the  capital  supply  the  Eepublic  with  two- 
thirds  of  its  beer.  All  the  malt  and  hops  are  imported  from  abroad.  Formerly 
Austria  held  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  malt,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
English  Chevalier  malt  was  substituted.  Export  restrictions  from  the  United  King- 
dom forced  brewers  to  look  to  North  America  for  supplies.  Twenty-five  thousand  tons 
are  required  annually,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount 
will  be  supplied  by  Canadian  maltsters.  The  bottles  used  are  manufactured  locally, 
and  most  of  the  machinery  is  of  German  construction. 

FURS. 

All  the  better  class  furs  are  imported  from  Paris  and  Vienna,  but  there  are 
some  67  establishments  in  which  cheap  furs  of  local  origin  are  made  up  for  sale. 
These  shops  also  import  raw  skins  to  the  extent  of  $800,000  per  annum  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  locally.  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
supplied  most  of  these  skins.  Canada  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do  any  business  in 
this  line. 

SOAP  AND  CANDLES. 

Soap  and  candles  are  being  made  locally  from  the  by-products  of  the  large 
freezing  establishments.  For  the  most  part  the  soap  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality 
destined  for  kitchen  use.    Toilet  soaps  are  mostly  imported  from  abroad.     In  the 
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manufacture  of  this  common  soap  large  ouantities  of  caustic  soda  are  used,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Canadian  factories  should  not  get  a  share  of 
this  trade.  According  to  the  Customs  Statistics  7,000  tons  of  caustic  are  imported 
annually,  SO  per  cent  of  which  come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

SHIRTS,  CUFFS,  COLLARS. 

Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs  are  made  locally  from  imported  stuffs.  Only  900  dozens 
of  cotton  shirts  were  imported  during  1915  as  against  $2,000,000  gold  manufactured 
locally.  Buttons,  thread,  calicos,  linens,  bombasi,  flannelette,  and  flannel  are  all 
required  for  this  industry. 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  chemical  products  manufactured  locally  are  mostly  obtained  from  the  residues 
of  the  freezing  establishments.  Germany  has  supplied  the  largest  quantities  of  chemi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  products  in  the  past  and  a  great  shortage  is  being  felt  at  the 
present  moment.  Such  products  as  aspirin,  purgen,  etc.,  are  now  being  imitated 
locally.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  products  are  now  presented  with  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods.  Established  customs  have 
been  upset  and  the  public  are  becoming  accustomed  to  accept  a  substitute  for  the  article 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  demanding. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  FACTORIES. 

Although  there  are  said  to  be  fourteen  paint  and  varnish  factories  with  an  annual 
output  of  $1,500,000  gold,  this  is  not  strictly  true,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  Canada. 
The  situation  as  regards  paint  before  the  war  was  more  or  less  as  follows :  practically 
all  paint  was  imported  in  the  form  of  paste,  very  little  grinding  being  done  in  the 
Republic,  and  but  little  powder  being  brought  in. 

Five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  tons  of  paste,  and  1,400  tons  of  white 
lead  were  imported  in  1903  as  against  3,000  tons  of  dry  colours  which  were  imported  in 
1913.  Most  of  the  dry  colours  would  probably  consist  of  water  paints,  lime  washes, 
etc.  Practically  all  the  white  lead  came  from  Germany  and  the  paste  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  trade  in  varnish  (600  tons  a  year)  has  been  practically  a  monopoly 
of  English  manufacturers.  A  certain  limited  proportion  of  the  3,000  tons  of  dry 
colours  and  the  1,400  tons  of  white  lead  were,  however,  brought  in  by  the  fourteen  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  prepared  paints.  Germany  is  now  unable  to  supply  white 
lead  and  North  American  manufacturers  are  securing  a  lot  of  the  trade.  There  is  an 
opportunity  here  for  Canadian  mills.  Turpentine  and  boiled  oil  is  also  being  purchased 
in  fair- quantities  in  North  America. 

tinsmiths'  shops. 

The  329  tinsmiths'  shops,  with  their  annual  output  of  $1,500,000  gold,  consume 
large  quantities  of  sheet  metal.  The  usual  size  is  20-inch  by  28-inch,  Bessemer  steel, 
with  a  proportion  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  of  "  wasters."  This  is  another  industry 
which  formerly  drew  upon  the  United  Kingdom  for  its  raw  material  and  which  is  now 
looking  to  the  North  American  continent.  At  present  rates  of  freight,  the  article  is 
being  quoted  at  $19/$20  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires. 

COOKING  STOVES. 

The  type  of  stove  turned  out  by  the  51  workshops  cannot  be  imported  from  abroad 
advantageously.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  stoves,  the  locally-made,  built-in 
stove  and  the  North  American  portable  kitchen  range,  as  manufactured  in  Canada. 
The  local  workshops  do  not  import  appreciably  large  quantities  of  raw  material,  it 
being  their  practice  to  buy  the  iron  plates  required  from  the  large  hardware  stores. 
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BEDS. 

Iron  and  brass  beds  used  to  be  made  fairly  extensively  in  the  country  from 
imported  tubes  and  some  local  factories  use  the  Varnoid  process  for  the  brass  article. 
Manufacturers  complain,  however,  that  owing  to  high  freights  and  restricted  imports, 
the  industry  is  almost  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  tubes.  There  are  factories  in  Canada 
particularly  well  suited  for  supplying  this  want. 

METAL  CEILINGS. 

Stamped  metal  ceilings  are  being  manufactured  locally  from  imported  plates,  and 
here  again  a  shortage  has  been  felt. 

CARDBOARD  BOX  FACTORIES. 

Cardboard  box  factories  making  boxes  for  boots,  corsets,  etc.,  use  considerable 
quantities  of  imported  cardboard,  an  article  which  up  to  date  has  not  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  country. 

COTTON  WEAR. 

Knitted  cotton  wear  is  being  made  from  imported  thread,  an  article  which  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  future  report. 

NEW  OPENINGS. 

While  it  is  true  that  Canadian  manufacturers  have  during  recent  years  increased 
their  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  this  Republic,  so  far  as  is  known,  they  have 
been  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  towards  supplying  the  semi-raw  materials  for  the 
various  industries  referred  to  above.  The  demand  for  these  materials  is  rather  greater 
now  than  before  the  war,  as  the  high  freights  ruling  to-day  permit  of  the  manufacture 
locally  of  goods  which  in  normal  times  could  not  have  been  manufactured  here  in 
competition  with  the  imported  article.  As  mentioned  above,  stocks  are  low  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  cash  is  being  paid  against  documents  in  Buenos  Aires  and  sometimes 
even  in  New  York. 

DIFFICULTEES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  first  obstacle  which  a  manufacturer  will  stumble  against  in  his  attempts  to 
supply  the  local  industries  will  be  the  difficulty  of  understanding  what  is  wanted. 
Climatic  differences  and  dissimilarity  of  temperament  and  taste  exist  between  the 
people  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  a  Latin- American  does  not  always;  use  for  a  given 
purpose  precisely  the  same  article  as  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  say,  in  Canada, 
and  because  the  Canadian  article  is  better  and  more  suitable  for  its  purpose  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  Latin- American  will  wish  to  buy  it. 

Presuming  the  questions  of  price  and  style  to  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
the  question  of  shipment  will  then  present  itself,  and  here  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer will  have  an  opportunity  to  show  his  resourcefulness  and  energy.  Ships  are 
leaving  New  York  for  South  American  ports  and  Canadian  and  United  States  mer- 
chandise is  being  crowded  into  them.  There  may  be  railroad  embargoes  and  other 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  on  broad  lines  it  may  be  said  that  if  one  manufacturer 
can  get  his  goods  away  another  manufacturer  similarly  situated  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  AGENTS. 

The  agents  of  the  various  steamship  lines  in  New  York  will  look  after  Canadian 
consignments,  but  there  are  people  who  consider  that  in  these  days  of  great  demand 
for  space,  the  New  York  exporters,  located  as  they  are  on  the  spot,  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  their  goods  away  than  the  Canadian  whose  shipment  is  in  the  hands 
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of  the  agent  of  the  steamship  company  in  question.  Some  manufacturers  may  not 
know  that  at  least  one  firm  of  Canadian  shipping  agents  is  established  with  offices 
in  New  York,  and  the  services  of  an  independent  agent  of  this  kind  may  be  more 
valuable  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  than  those  of  the  less  directly  interested  agents  of 
the  line  itself. 

RAW  OR  SEMI-RAW  MATERIAL  IMPORTED. 

The  total  values  of  the  materials  imported  for  the  use  of"  the  more  important 
industries  are  expressed  below  in  Argentine  paper  dollars: — 

VALUE  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  IMPORTED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Industry —  $  m/n. 

Jute  bag  factories   22,077,331 

Boots  and  shoes   50.000.000 

Building   17,000,000 

Carpenters   17,000,000 

Saw-mills   13,600,000 

Tanneries   12,700,000 

Mechanical  workshops   9,000,000 

Liqueurs   8,200,000 

Agricultural  implements   6,500,000 

Printing  establishments   6,200,000 

Electric  generating  stations   5,600,000 

Knitted  goods .  .  1   4,700,000 

Starch.  .   4,700,000 

Underwear   4,500,000 

Butter   4,000,000 

Clothes,  ready-made   4,000,000 

Furniture   3,900,000 

Gas  works   3,900,000 

Carriages   3,800,000 

Leather  works . .   3,800,000 

Woollen  goods   3,600,000 

Soap  and  candles   3,300,000 

Foundries   3,000,000 

Chemical  products   2,220,000 

Shirts  and  collars   2,100,000 

Lithographic  works   2,000,000 

Furs  '.   1,500,000 

Tinsmiths   1,200,000 

Breweries   1,000,000 

Paint  works   1,000,000 

Cardboard  boxes   990,000 

Cooking  stoves   990,000 

Wire  netting   907,000 

Iron  beds   889,000 

Cotton  goods   832,000 


$1  m/n  equals  0'4 2  cents  Canadian. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  May  16,  1916. 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  AND  SHIPPING. 

Complaints  have  recently  emanated  from  several  countries  regarding  the  inade- 
quacy of  shipping  facilities  due,  it  is  contended,  to  the  demands  made  upon  the 
mercantile  marine  by  the  British  Government,  and  to  losses  incurred  through  the 
destructive  activities  of  enemy  submarines.  According  to  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping,  just  published,  losses  have  been  formidable;   but  it  should  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  larger  proportion  of  ships  lost  were  not  of  ocean-going  capacity. 
Furthermore,  ocean-going  steamships  put  into  commission  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
are  nearly  equal  in  tonnage  to  those  lost.  Not  more  than  9  per  cent  of  ocean-going 
steamships  have  been  destroyed  since  August,  1914. 

A  study  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  shows  that  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  suffered  only  slightly  in  comparison  with  a  corresponding  peace  period, 
although  endeavours  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  imports  for  economic  reasons. 
Imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  from  August  to  March,  -  1913i-14,  were  10,962,087 
tons;  from  August  to  March,  1914-15,  they  were  11,584,186  tons;  and  from  August 
to  March,  1915-16,  they  were  10,397,3'97.  So  that  imports  of  which  may  be  termed 
essentials  were  larger  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war,  and  very  little  less  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1915-16,  than  they  were  in  the  preceding  peace  period. 
Raw  materials  and  unmanufactured  articles  declined  by  3,500,000  tons  in  the  eight 
months  from  August  to  March,  1914-15,  but  were  larger  from  August  to  March,  1915-16, 
by  500,000  tons,  though  still  less  by  3,000,000  than  in  the  corresponding  peace  period. 
Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  and  miscellaneous  declined  by  2,000,000  tons 
from  August  to  March,  1914-15,  but  .advanced  by  350,000  tons  from  August 
to  March,  1915-16.  The  total  imports  from  August  to  March,  1913-14,  were  32,822,160 
tons,  and  from  August  to  March,  1915-16,  27,570,227  tons,  a  decrease  of  5,000,000 
tons.  Imports  of  grain  and  flour  alone  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
year  were  9,390,017  .cwts.  greater  than  they  were  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914, 
while  imports  of  cotton  decreased  by  only  44,261  cwts.,  or  10  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  as  gratifying  as  they  are  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  shipping  by  the  British  Government,  the  risks  attending  transportation,  the 
difficulties  associated  with  inland  transport,  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  war  con- 
ditions. 

A  NEW  BRITISH  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

An  important  movement  for  the  organization  of  British  industry  is  represented 
by  the  United  British  Industries  Association  now  in  course  of  formation.  The  mem- 
bership already  includes  fifty  of  the  leading  industrial  concerns  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $250,000,000.  An  additional  fifty  members  will  be 
necessary  before  the  association  deems  itself  formed.  The  entrance  fee  is  $5,000, 
so  that  the  association  will  start  its  propaganda  with  a  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  objects  of  the  association  were  stated  at  a  preliminary  meeting  to  include: — 

1.  Among  other  things,  the  war  has  shown  us  that  foreign  control  of  raw  materials 
is  as  serious  a  danger  to  British  industry  as  foreign  attempts  to  capture  our  markets 
at  home  and  abroad. 

After  the  war,  the  political  world  will  be  occupied  with  such  questions  as  our 
Dominions  trade,  the  trade  with  the  Allies,  and  protection  against  German  trade,  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  new  methods  of  taxation,  and  the  solution 
of  the  unemployment  problem  that  may  arise;  hence  the  necessity  of  some  central 
and  representative  organization  to  deal  appropriately  with  both  political  and  com- 
mercial questions,  so  far  as  they  may  affect  industry  and  trade. 

2.  To  command  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  this  country  when  framing 
industrial  legislation.  At  present,  the  trade  unions  are  consulted,  but  there  is  no 
organization  representing  the  business  man  to  which  any  serious  attention  is  paid. 

3.  To  deal  with  labour  on  comprehensive  lines.  The  trade  unions  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  employers  of  the  country  must  have  an 
organization  big  enough  to  make  terms  with  labour — terms  by  which  we  may  succeed 
in  bringing  about  understanding  and  co-operation. 

4.  To  bring  about  organized  efforts  for  the  furtherance  of  British  trade  interests 
in  foreign  and  colonial  markets. 
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NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 


The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  membership  of  which  has  grown 
from  800  in  1906  to  2,300  at  the  present  time,  has  decided  to  purchase  the  Colonnade 
Hotel,  New  street,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  House  of  Commerce.  The 
total  cost  will  be  $250,000.  The  scheme  which  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  wishes  to 
carry  out  embodies  the  following  features:  Adequate  office  accommodation,  suitable 
rooms  for  the  use  of  members  for  business  and  social  purposes,  committee  and  con- 
ference rooms,  a  large  exhibition  hall  which  could  be  used  also  for  public  meetings, 
a  comprehensive  commercial  reference  library,  and  a  commodious  sample  room  or 
museum  with  a  permanent  display  of  foreign  goods  competing  with  British  manufac- 
tures in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  building  will  also  comprise:  (1)  A  railway 
and  transport  department  with  an  expert,  (2)  a  literary,  advertising,  publishing  and 
statistical  department,  (3)  a  commercial  education  department,  (4)  a  colonial  depart- 
ment, (5)  a  South  American  trade  department,  and  (6)  a  European  trade  department. 


WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  area  under 
cultivation  in  1915  decreased  by  77,763  acres.  The  area  under  wheat  was  25  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  Oats  occupied  an  increased  acre- 
age, but  the  barley  acreage  was  the  smallest  on  record. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  acres  under  cultivation  during  1914  and  1915 : — 

1915.  1914.       — Decrease. 

+ Increase  or 

Wheat   2,170,170        1,807,498        +  362,672 

Barley   1,231,722        1,504,771        —  273,049 

Oats   2,088,047        1,929,626        +  158,420 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses   2,36-2,365        2,381,351       —  18,986 


There  was  a  decline  of  112,365  in  the  number  of  horses,  and  a  decrease  of  61,454 
in  the  number  of  pigs.  Cattle  increased  in  number  by  186,210,  and  sheep  increased 
by  262,883. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  LEATHER  MARKET. 


On  the  condition  of  the  leather  market,  the  Economist  of  May  13  states: — 
"  In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the  tanners  and  hide  feder- 
ations, best  heavy  ox  hides  are  to  be  sold  at  lOfd.  (22  cents),  and  the  lighter  selections 
at  9£d.  (19  cents)  per  pound.  Wools  and  sheep  pelts  advanced  2d.  (4  cents)  to  6d. 
(12  cents)  each.  Chicago  hides  are  dearer,  and  60-pound  packages  are  now  selling  at 
25£  cents,  and  cows  from  24  to  24|  cents. 

"  Trading  in  leather  is  quiet,  as  merchants  and  tanners  have  received  a  form  from 
the  Government  asking  them  what  stock  of  leather  they  have  in  sole  and  upper  suitable 
for  the  Russian  military  order,  and  telling  them  that  the  same  is  not  to  be  sold  until 
the  Government  inspector  has  examined  it  for  possible  requisition.  Boot  manufac- 
turers are  now  busy  on  the  Russian  order,  and  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  the 
goods  out  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  May  15,  1916. 

APPLE   MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Apple  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  April  have  been  heavier  than  in 
March,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipments  from  Australasia  and  Tasmania. 
The  sinking  of  the  ss.  Shenandoah  with  10,000  barrels  of  apples,  left  the  London  market 
practically  bare  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  until  the  arrival  of  the  ss.  Kanawha  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  with  5,044  barrels.  The  condition  of  these  is  reported  as  sound, 
in  the  main,  although  many  were  past  their  prime.  Liverpool  has  received  a  number 
of  comparatively  small  shipments  of  Ontario  apples,  some  of  them  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  bringing  good  prices,  others,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season,  bronzed 
and  wasty.  The  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango  were  in  very  poor  condition, 
especially  Baldwins  and  Starks.  American  boxed  apples  have  moved  at  reduced  prices, 
on  account  of  poor  condition,  the  red  varieties,  especially,  showing  much  waste. 


APPLE   IMPORTS   INTO   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916.  Apple 
imports  from  Canada  for  1916  are  also  given,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  1914  and  1915 : — 


1916 

1915 

1914 

Week  ending   April     8 — Total  imported  

.  .  93,116 
.  .  19,570 

117,501 

40,020 

"         "      15 — Total  imported  

..  36,952 

78,363 

58,714 

19,182 

22 — Total  imported  .  . 

38,85'9 

78,983 

17,848 

22    From  Canada  

6,329 

29 — Total  imported .  . 

86,(W9 

58,717 

26,278 

29    From  Canada  

2,456 

During  April,  total  imported  

2153,936 
47.557 

333,567 

143,860 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  proportion  of  the  total  apple  importations  that 
came  from  Canada  during  April  was  considerably  less  than  in  March.  It  was  about 
19  per  cent  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  in  March,  and  39  per  cent  in  February. 


FRUIT   IMPORTS  INTO  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  April,  1916,  1915  and  1914:— 


1916  1915  1914 

Bananas  (bunches)     470,515  702,357  559,877 

Oranges  (owts.)     518,903  556,261  419,111 

Pears  (cwts.)        3,004  1,684  5,623 

Apricots  and  peaches  (cwts.)              3  6  51 

Plums  (cwts.)             23  12'  145 


The  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  are  from  South  Africa,  the  plums  from  South 
Africa  and  Australia. 
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APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of 
Liverpool,  showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian,  American  and  Australasian  apples  that 
have  reached  the  Liverpool  market  during  April: — 

Week  ending  on  or  about —  Canadian  and  Australasian. 

American. 

Bbls.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

April    4    6,741  8,826   

11                                                        16,184  4,614  — 

18                                                          2,197  6,357  — 

25                                                          2,9'26'  8,-533  44,044 


Total   28,048  28,330  44,044 


As  will  be  noted,  a  decrease  of  over  a  quarter  is  shown  on  barrel  arrivals  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  last  month.  Box  arrivals  from  America,  however,  are  over  double 
those  received  in  March,  while  the  first  Tasmanian  apples,  also  in  boxes,  add  consider- 
ably to  the  increase. 

APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  Clyde  bill  of  entry  shows  33,802  barrels  and  25,233  boxes  as  having  reached 
Glasgow  during  April,  or  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  each  that  were  received 
in  March. 

APPLE  EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


The  Boston,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  the  following  figures  of  total 
apple  exports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  season  of  1915-16: — 


From 

To 
Liverpool. 

To 
London. 

To 
Glasgow. 

To 

Manchester . 

Various. 

Total. 

Boston  

227,912 
132,004 
6,913 

15,449 
108,551 

14,093 

56,989 
46,014 
47b 
14,674 
256,946 
3,208 
5,629 

76,648 
107,880 
12,424 
71,882 
8,474 
4,482 
25.038 
24,147 

56,368 
9,761 

17,886' ' 
27,612 
98 
2,477 
11,195 

417,917 
361,729 
20,445 
123,752 
401,853 
21,881 
33,144 
57,937 

66,070 
600 
3,861 

Portland  

St.  John  

Philadelphia  

22,595 

Total  1915-1916  

527,547 

383,938 

330,975 

125,397 

70,531 

1,438,388 

1914-1915  

1,050,359 

646,957 

522,158 

211,351 

227,317 

2,658,142 

1913-1914 

642,695 

426,884 

362,435 

88,934 

243,215 

1,764,163 

TRADE  OPINIONS. 

The  following  "  Trade  Opinions  99  are  either  extracts  from  letters,  clippings  from 
trade  journals,  or  reproductions  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews 
with  fruit  brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly 
with  a  number  of  matters  of  interest  to  shippers: — 


The  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Trade  Journal  says  editorially,  in  its  issue  of 
April  15:— 

"Uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  measure  of  protection  likely  to  accrue  to  producing  indus- 
tries in  this  country  after  the  war,  and  this  uncertainty,  together  with  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  labour  market,  is  serving  to  keep  in  check  many  industries  which  would  otherwise  be  pre- 
paring to  go  full  speed  ahead  directly  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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That,  however,  is  no  reason  why  distributors  and  traders  should  not  realize  the  great  pro- 
bability of  an  economic,  as  well  as  a  political  entente  between  the  Allied  Powers,  and  shape 
their  plans  accordingly.  For  years  past  Hamburg  had  been  attracting  the  distributing  trade 
from  London  and  other  British  ports  to  Germany.  For  Australian  apples  it  had  boldly  sought 
to  compete  with  London,  and  boasted  of  returning  better  prices.  It  was  not  the  coarse-feeding 
apostles  of  "kultur"  though,  who  made  the  market  for  apples  in  Hamburg  or  elsewhere ;  it  was 
mainly  the  buyers  for  the  Russian  market  who  did  the  bidding.  Those  buyers  we  want  to  see 
in  London,  Hull,  or  Manchester,  when  the  Hun — brutal  in  warfare  and  treacherous  in  trade — is 
put  in  his  proper  place,  which  is  outside  the  concomity  of  civilized  nations." 


"We  never  touch  No.  3  apples.  We  should  find  it  quite  impossible  to  dispose  of  them.  We 
can  use  a  fair  proportion  of  No.  2's. —  (Aberdeen  Wholesaler). 


"We  do  not  believe  that  shippers  would  ever  find  it  satisfactory  to  consign  their  apples  to  a 
small  market  like  Aberdeen.  If  you  receive  consignments,  you  must  be  ready  to  dispose  of 
whatever  is  sent  you.  If  you  buy  outright,  you  can  indicate  what  you  want.  Consignments  had 
much  better  be  made  to  the  large  auction  markets." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  May  15,  1916. 

overseas  trade. 

Compared  with  last  year,  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  April  showed 
an  increase  of  £2,046,780  in  value,  and  compared  with  1914  an  increase  of  £14,058,532. 
Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  advance  in  freight  rates,  the  weight 
of  commodities  received  being  without  doubt  less  than  last  year's,  and  probably  less 
than  in  1914,  when  business  was  normal. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

The  imports  of  grain  and  flour  in  April  were  15,489,913  cwts.,  against  15,165,618 
cwts.  in  1915  and  14,197,504  cwts.  in  1914.  The  last  item  was  valued  at  £5,533,686, 
but  in  1915,  when  the  weight  only  showed  an  increase  of  about  one-fourteenth,  the 
value  increased  to  £9,417,543,  and  last  month  for  a  small  increase  in  quantity  the 
value  advanced  to  £11,094,219.  On  the  two  years  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent  in 
weight  meant  a  rise  of  almost  exactly  100  per  cent  in  value. 

RAW  COTTON. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  valued  at  £4,880,335  showed  a  decline  of  £2,683,225  from 
last  year  and  £56,800  from  1914.  The  weight  of  the  imports  was  1,420,877  centals, 
against  3,280,355  in  1915  and  1,531,88®  in  1914.  Nearly  220,000  centals  less  than 
half  of  last  year's  supply  were  received,  but  the  value  exceeded  half  of  last  year's  by 
about  one  million  sterling,  that  is  the  cotton  imported  cost  nearly  three-pence  per 
pound  more  than  last  year's,  the  average  being  8-16d.  per  pound. 

other  imports. 

Food  and  drink  show  an  increase  of  £2,628,693  in  value,  and  manufactured 
•articles  an  increase  of  £1,185,576,  but  raw  materials  decreased  by  £2,142,525,  wool 
accounting  for  £1,749,932  of  the  above  amount.    Increases  were  chiefly  in  oil  seeds, 
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fats,  etc.,  wood  and  timber  and  metallic  ores,  which  were  in  general  much  more  costly. 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours  were  valued  at  £1,005,991  more  than  in  1915,  but 
here  also  prices  were  higher. 

APRIL  EXPORTS. 


The  principal  feature  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  April  is  the  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  volume  of  exports.  The  total  was  £44,911,288,  which  shows  an  expan- 
sion of  £2,784,501  over  those  of  April  last  year,  although  a  decrease  of  £5,824,778  as 
compared  with  1914,  a  pre-war  month. 

For  the  four  months  of  the  year  1916,  the  exports  reached  a  value  of  £181,773,821, 
an  increase  of  £33,274,131  as  compared  with  the  first  four  months  of  1915. 


LIMITATION  OF  TOBACCO  IMPORTS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  in  view  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  tonnage 
and  of  the  position  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  regard  to  tobacco  bought  and  paid  for 
before  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  prohibiting  its  import,  they  have  withdrawn 
their  proposal  to  grant  licenses  for  tobacco  which  had  been  purchased  before  Feb- 
ruary 15.  They  are,  however,  prepared  to  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  between  June  1,  1916,  and  May  31,  1917,  of  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
intended  for  home  consumption  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one-third  of  the 
quantity  so  imported  during  the  calendar  year  1915. 


SLIGHT  DECLINE  IN  TONNAGE. 


According  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  the  total  addition  of  steam  tonnage 
to  the  United  Kingdom  register  during  1915  was  1,461,816  tons  gross,  and  of  sailing 
tonnage  61,934  tons  gross,  a  total  of  1,526,750  tons  gross.  Of  the  tonnage  added  to 
the  register,  about  51  per  cent  consists  of  new  vessels,  practically  all  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  gross  deduction  of  steam  tonnage  from  the  register  amounts 
to  1,452,679  tons  and  of  sailing  tonnage  82,222  tons,  or  in  all  1,534,901  tons.  Nearly 
19  per  cent  of  this  deduction  is  due  to  ordinary  sea  casualties,  breaking  up,  dis- 
mantling, etc.,  and  59  per  cent  to  war  losses.  The  tonnage  sold  to  foreign  owners 
during  1915  was  232, 949  tons,  or  about  15-2  per  cent  of  the  gross  deduction.  The 
total  tonnage  deducted  was  389,800  tons  lower  than  the  average  for  the  previous  four 
years.  The  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  register  has  decreased  by  268,  including 
86  steamers. 

MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
grain  elevators  for  the  week  ending  May  15  as  compared  with  the  previous  week : — 

May  15.  May  S. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                         47,988  40,679 

Maize                                                                           7,201  6,527 

Oats  »j                                                 870  998 

Barley                                                                            684  785 

Dari                                                                                106  109 

Linseed                                                                             29  — 


Total   56,878  49,098 
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LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  furnishes  the  following  figures 
for  grain  in  store  on  quays:— 

1916  1915 


Wheat  ( centals  )  - — 

April  2>9. 

March  31. 

April  30. 

158,928 

157,920 

2,248,43& 

1,406,736 

7,3  02 

16,239 

174,287 

67,,396' 

2,588,953 

1,648,291 

1,140,649 

119,917 

88,454 

Oats  "   

473,067 

368,461 

76,351 

951,263 

1, ,2  5  2, 8  9)2 

888,451 

OPENING  FOR  PUMPS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  following  illustrations,  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  show  the  different  styles  of  pumps  that  are  in  demand  in  South  Africa 
at  present,  and  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  contemplates 
an  export  business  in  this  article. 
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The  foregoing  illustration  shows  a  lift  pump  which  is  popular  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  arranged  for  ufee  in  small  drilled  wells,  where  large  cylinders  cannot  be  used, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  given  a  long  stroke.  The  cylinder  is  of  brass  or  brass  lined, 
and  varies  in  sizes  of  2^-inch,  3-inch  and  3^-inch,  with  a  corresponding  capacity  of  510, 
730,  and  1,000  gallons  per  hour.  Other  specifications  are  a  special  plunger,  and  valve 
seat  of  glass  or  brass. 

The  list  prices  of  the  above  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  and  vary 
from  $9.50,  $10.50,  $11.50,  and  $12.50.  An  additional  one  'dollar  is  added  when 
ordered  with  force  top. 

A  better  grade  of  pump  than  that  shown  in  the  above  cut  is  the  anti-freezing 
pump,  each  fitted  with  separate  hose  attachment  and  a  strainer.  It  is  made  with 
Wheeler  head,  and  has  a  stroke  of  6,  8,  and  10  inches.  The  cylinder,  which  is  of 
brass  or  brass1  lined,  is  submerged,  and  runs  in  sizes  of  2£,  2£,  3,  3£  and  4  inches 
The  prices  vary  from  $17  to  $21  inclusively,  all  subject  to  a  50  per  cent  discount. 
This  style  is  for  deep  wells  and  is  double  acting.  It  is  sold  in  large  numbers  through- 
out South  Africa. 
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The  above  cut  shows  a  standard  pump  made  to  be  driven  by  belt  or  gear.  It  is 
made  with  malleable  iron  head,  .and  has  a  fctroke  of  6,  8,  and  10  inches  for  hand  use, 
and  a  12-inch  stroke  when  used  by  power.  This  pump  sells  at  $25,  less  the  usual 
discount  of  50  per  cent. 

A  pump  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  made  for  hand  use 
only,  without  pulleys  and  cogwheels,  sells  at  $7  and  $8,  subject  to  a  50  per  cent  dis- 
count. A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  two  pumps'  is  the  long  fulcrum,  bringing  the 
strain  on  the  platform  and  base. 
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The  above  illustration  represents  the  well  force  pump,  for  hand  or  windmill 
use,  with  6-inch  stroke  and  a  reversible  handle  and  pumphead.  The  3  and  3^-inch 
cylinders  are  polished  and  tapped  l£  inches.  They  sell  for  $14  and  $17.  The  same 
sizes  in  brass-lined  cylinders  are  marketed  at  $17  and  $21,  all  subject  to  the  50  pei 
cent  discount.  A  similar  pump,  with  specially  fitted  base  and  handhole,  through 
which  the  valve  and  seat  may  be  reached,  sells  for  the  same  prices  quoted  above,  plus 
an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  in  each  size. 


The  above  design  is  a  double  acting  house  force  pump,  made  with  siphon  spout 
and  reversible  handle.    These  pumps  with  brass  cylinders  of  3  and  3£  inches  coming 
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below,  tell  at  $8  and  $9,  less  the  usual  discount.  Another  style  with  reservoir  top 
and  siphon  spout,  and  one  which  is  a  good  seller,  too,  is  the  house  lift  pump  with 
reversible  handle.  This  pump  is  marketed  .at  $4,  $4.50,  $6.50,  and  $6.50,  less  dis- 
count at  50  per  cent. 


The  last  diagram  represents  a  long-stroke  pitcher  pump,  suitable  where  capacity 
is  considered.  The  cylinder  is  bored  and  is  highly  finished.  The  handle  is  adjust- 
able to  any  angle.  The  prices  on  the  3  and  3i-inch  cylinders  are  $2.75  and  $3.25, 
both  subject  to  the  aforesaid  discount.  .  ii 

In  addition  to  giving  the  above  illustrations,  it  is  intimated  that  there  is  a  sale 
in  South  Africa  for  large  pumps,  such  as  power  attachments,  suction  and  discharge 
pumps;  also  working  heads  suitable  for  tubular  and  other  wells. 

Spray  pumps  are  also  sold  in  large  numbers.  Those  which  sell  best  are  fitted 
with  patent  agitators  which  keep  the  solution  mixed.  There  are  two  American  makes 
which  meet  with  a  large  sale.  These  are  made  with  brass  ball  valves,  and  the  pumps 
themselves  are  made  of  brass,  fitted  with  hose  and  sprays  which  are  for  a  firm,  coarse 
or  solid  stream.  The  f.o.b.  American  port  prices  of  this  particular  style  are  $2,  $2.25, 
$2.50  and  $2.75  net. 
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IMPORTATIONS  INTO  SWITZERLAND  FOR  1915. 

The  following  schedule,  showing  some  of  the  more  important  importations  into 
Switzerland  in  1915  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Henri  Martin,  the  Swiss 
Consul  General  in  Canada. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  considerable  decrease  is  shown  in  1915,  compared  to 
1913  and  1914,  due  no  doubt  to  the  difficulties  that  Switzerland  is  experiencing  owing 
to  the  restrictions  of  trade  on  all  sides. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Wheat  

10,166,000 

8,058,000 

7, 888, OO'O 

2,377,000 

2,376, OO'O 

1,011,000 

Animal  foodstuffs  

64  7,  (MM) 

4  40,  OO'O 

297,000 

Food  for  cattle  

2,877,000 

2,371, OO'O 

879,000 

4, 103,  OO'O 

3,09'3,O00 

1,437,000 

Fertilizers  

1,291,920 

855,300 

656,937 

136,000 

105,000 

65,000 

1,670,147 

1,264,150 

1,066,638 

655,216 

480,287 

189,077 

141,732 

96,138 

99,298 

Lead  

73,774 

50,081 

42,798 

406,457 

282,358 

183,446 

971,144 

653,638 

628,867 

275,000 

185,000 

59,000 

Instruments   and   apparatus    (value   in  francs) 

18,901,838 

14,111,431 

11,767,383 

♦Quintal  equals  220.46  lbs. 

Hectolitre  equals 

87.96  qts. 

Two  articles  only  show  an 

increase : — 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Colonial  produce  (groceries) 

1,665,000 

1,759,000 

1,749,000 

464,000 

338,000 

522,000 

The  increase  in  cotton  is  due  in  part  to  embroidery  coming  back  into  style,  and 
because  the  extreme  difficulties  of  importation  in  1914  have  been  somewhat  removed 
in  1915  by  the  conclusion  of  a  diplomatic  agreement  with  the  Allied  ±*owers  and  the 
creation  of  an  official  trust  of  importation,  The  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance  Econo- 
mique. 


CANADIAN  SAMPLES  FOR  JAMAICA. 

A  Jamaica  correspondent  suggests  that  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  join  in  establishing  a  permanent  showroom  in  Jamaica,  where  samples  of  the 
articles  they  manufacture  could  be  displayed.  It  is  stated  that  a  suitable  place  for 
such  a  showroom  can  be  secured  in  a  central  and  convenient  locality  of  the  city  of 
Kingston  and  the  correspondent  would  like  to  make  arrangements  with  a  number  of 
•Canadian  houses  to  represent  them.  (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  648.)  He  gives  the 
following  list  of  articles  in  demand  in  Jamaica  and  suggests  that  Canadian  samples 
in  each  line  should  be  displayed  in  the  showroom. 

Agricultural  implements. — Axes,  cutlasses,  cane  bills,  hoes,  ploughs,  harrows, 
cultivators,  etc.,  etc. 

Hardware. — Nails  of  all  descriptions,  locks,  hinges,  screws,  sad  irons,  pick-axes, 
horse  and  mule  shoes,  etc.,  etc. 
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Paints. — White  zinc,  white  lead,  red  lead,  coloured  paints — all  in  25  and  12^- 
pound  tins. 

Paints. — Ready  mixed  in  1  and  2-pound  tins,  driers  in  1  and  2-pound  tins,  car- 
riage gloss,  etc.,  etc. 

Putty. — In  14-pound  tins. 

Varnishes. — Common  and  good. 

Brushes. — Banister,  paint,  shoe,  coat,  tar,  whitewash,  nail,  etc.,  etc. 
Brooms. — Hair,  straw,  coir. 

Cordage. — Rope — Manila,  sisal,  tar,  cotton  lines,  mullet  twine,  sash  cord,  seine 
twine. 

Wire. — Brass  and  copper  in  all  gauges. 
Ochres. — Bed  and  yellow. 
Glassware. — All  descriptions. 
Turpentine  and  tar,  pitch,  rosin. 
Oils. — Mineral  and  vegetable. 

Rubber  hose. — ^-inch,  f-inch  and  1-inch.  Plain  and  armoured.  Couplings,  etc., 
insertions  all  sizes. 

Sienna. — Raw  and  burnt. 

Artisan  tools. — All  descriptions. 

Tin  in  sheets,  different  sizes.  Tin  plates,  tin  saucers,  plain  and  beaded,  pudding 
pans,  all  sizes. 

Wire  goods.— Strainers,  rat  traps,  spoons,  etc. 

Cutlery. — Dinner  and  breakfast  knives — cheap  and  good.   Butchers'  knives,  forks. 

Groceries. — Jams,  preserves,  dried  fruits,  tinned  meats,  tinned  fish,  sauces  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  line. 

Whisky. — Half  bottles,  2|  gills,  I  bottles,  11  gills.  Flasks,  1£  gills,  cheap,  attrac- 
tive label. 

Leather  goods  of  every  description. 

Hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  cotton  goods,  cotton  and  linen  mixed,  flour  Nos.  1  and  2 
grades,  meal,  peas  of  all  descriptions,  cheese,  butter  in  bulk  or  tins. — In  fact,  samples 
of  everything  that  is  made  in  Canada  and  carried  in  the  respective  lines  of  hardware, 
grocery  and  dry  goods. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  3,  1916: — 
Cheese — 

Bristol     108/.  110/ .  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   107/.  109/.  6 

London   110/.  112/. 

Glasgow  ,  .  ...  -  109/.  it 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   99/..  102/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool            .   98/.  102/. 

London   98/.  102/. 

Glasgow   100/.  102/. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   93/.  97/.  n 

London                                                  i   —  -  it 

Glasgow     -  -  „ 

Hams  (long  cut, "green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   97/.  100/.  „ 

London   98/.  100/. 

Glasgow  

Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  6,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  It  II  ............................  M 

Pork  ti  ii    it 

Meat,  un  enumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     m 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   » 

Beef....   ii 

Hams     i 

Pork   h 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   •• 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    M 

Margarine  ,   » 


Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     » 

ii   cream   m 

ii    condensed    .  n 

ii   preserved,  other  kinds   » 

Eggs  ....Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry    Value  £ 

Game   „ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   . .  M 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     N 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas   „ 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   ,, 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay.  .... 

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1Q1K 

LVLU  | 

1Q1£ 

lyio. 

36 

151 

140 

2 

148,755 
113,815 
3,076 

69,194 
99,924 
6,092 

24  501 

Id  74Q 

138,182 
4,405 
22,544 
4,754 

217,495 
2,334 
42,885 
1,022 

2,474 

37  Q17 

1,403 

33  097 

63,362 
37,402 
33,194 

26,693 
47,555 
36,793 

27,463 
1,349 
210,809 

11,664 
3,820 

2 

11,011 
119 
172,217 

33,525 
3,751 

9,787 
58,568 

446 

50,837 

1,636,300 
162,800 
188,300 
546,400 
28,323 
6,680 
478,900 

1,807,100 
288,100 
352,200 
33,500 
5,550 
3,360 
291,400 

35,500 
473 
52 
6,765 

69,953 
1,309 

4,759 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

The  following  article  taken  from  The  Times  Russian  Supplement  of  April,  1916, 
will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  Canadians,  showing  as  it  does  the  preparations  that  have 
to  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  will  have  to  be  made  in  Canada  preliminary 
to  the  development  of  Anglo-Russian  trade. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN  TRADE. 

The  remarkable  development  of  Germany's  commercial  connections  with  Russia  is 
due  to  many  causes.  The  two  countries,  in  the  first  place,  are  contiguous,  which  implies 
that  numbers  of  Germany's  citizens  are  reared  in  close  proximity  to  the  frontier,  and 
therefore  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  in  early  life;  this,  for 
German  commerce,  removes  the  language  difficulty.  Moreover,  the  number  of  Germans 
resident  in  Russia  is  enormous — some  localities  are  said,  indeed,  to  contain  more 
Germans  than  Russians,  and  these  assist  considerably,  both  by  natural  inclination  and 
by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  Germany  and  its  industries,  in  fostering  German  trade 
with  Russia.  These  circumstances,  again,  render  comparatively  simple  the  acquisition 
of  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  Russian  requirements  and  of  the  Russian  markets,  the 
conditions  of  which  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly, 
the  result  is  also  consequent  upon  the  thoroughness  of  German  methods  and  the 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  qualifications  which,  however,  are  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
Teutonic  race. 

GERMAN  BANKS. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  advantages  which  Germany  possesses,  however,  appear  to  be 
of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  aid  given  to  German  commerce  by  the  banks. 

It  is  customary  to  talk  of  German  "  commercial "  banks,  but  in  practice  banks 
there  of  the  highest  standing,  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Dresdner  Bank  included, 
participate  largely  in  this  description  of  finance.  Such  participation  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  direct  and  indirect.  On  the  one  hand,  the  German  banks  themselves 
directly  own  debentures  or  stock  in  industrial  concerns  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
or  have  a  direct  interest  in  syndicates  controlling  industrial  concerns;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  discount  commercial  paper  freely  and  make  advances  to  commercial  and 
industrial  houses,  without  raising  difficulties,  both  for  general  purposes  and  against 
specific  orders. 

German  banks  also,  as  is  well  known,  have  substantial  holdings  in  Russian  banks — 
another  important  factor  in  enabling  the  former  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
standing  of  Russian  firms  to  whom  credit  is  given. 

LONG  CREDIT. 

The  importance  of  these  operations  of  German  banks,  as  regards  Russia,  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  fact  that  long  credit  must  be  given  in  that  country.  Whilst  four  to 
six  months  is  usual  in  many  branches  of  trade,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  credit 
to  be  grafted,  for  certain  articles,  up  to  two  and  even  two  and  a  half  years;  though, 
be  it  added,  losses  on  account  of  bad  debts  may,  with  ordinary  care,  be  limited  to  an 
amount  which  will  not  prejudice  the  business.  Clearly,  the  capital  required  to  enter 
into  such  a  market  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  is  needed  in  most  of  the  larger 
countries  where  a  comparatively  speedy  turnover  may  be  expected;  a  British  house, 
capitalized  on  the  basis  of  the  customary  requirements  of  this  country,  obviously  has 
little  spare  capital  wherewith  to  compete  in  Russia. 

3405—3 
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The  question  is  pertinently  asked  how  does  it  come  about  that  Germany  is  capable 
of  investing  such  enormous  amounts  in,  and  providing  such  large  sums  for,  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  both  in  Germany  itself,  in  Russia,  and  elsewhere.  The  ques- 
tion leads  to  a  further  aspect  of  the  pre-war  situation  which  will  be  realized  with  very 
mixed  feelings  by  the  British  manufacturer  and  merchant.  The  position  is  largely 
summarized  thus:  The  German  merchant  draws  a  bill,  which  his  bank  discounts;  the 
bill  goes  to  the  London  money  market,  where  bearing  as  it  does  the  endorsement  of  a 
German  bank,  it  is  sold  as  good  paper.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  great  London  finan- 
cial institutions,  whilst  looking  askance  at  the  commercial  methods  of  those  in  Ger- 
many, provide  the  funds  wherewith,  in  large  measure,  German  industry  is  so  gener- 
ously supplied.  The  branches  of  the  German  banks  in  London  appear  to  be  established 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transactions  of  this  nature,  and  thus  extending 
the  practice  of  borrowing  British  capital  to  further  German  commerce. 

THE  POSITION  OF  BRITISH  BANKS. 

Why  do  not  British  banks  employ  a  substantial  portion  of  their  funds  similarly 
for  developing  British  commerce?  Briefly,  they  contend  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
a  bank  to  take  a  direct  share  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  that  a  bank  is  not  justified, 
in  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  in  assuming  the  risks  which  such  participation 
involves;  that  the  wonderfully  strong  position  of  the  leading  British  banks,  unshaken 
by  the  tremendous  upheaval  caused  by  the  war,  is  primarily  due  to  the  soundness  of 
their  system,  whereas  the  financial  position  in  Germany,  where  wider  methods  are 
employed,  has  long  been  open  to  question.  London  jankers,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  great  financial  crisis,  affecting  Germany, 
would  amply  justify  their  attitude,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  view  is 
correct. 

The  fact  remains  that  Germany,  by  her  financial  manoeuvres,  has  reaped  incredibly 
remunerative  harvests  in  Russia,  has  built  up  an  enormous  trade  between  the  two 
countries;  of  this  Great  Britain  must,  by  some  means,  obtain  an  increasing  share. 
The  relations  between  Russian  and  English  banks  must  become  more  intimate  in  order 
to  allow  of  greater  assistance,  discounting  facilities,  etc.,  being  granted  here.  Already 
a  number  of  Russian  banks  have  opened  offices  in  London,  whilst  the  last  decade  has 
witnessed  the  organization  of  several  Anglo-Russian  banks.  A  commencement  can 
therefore  be  made  with  a  system  by  which,  through  the  intermediary  of  Russian  banks 
and  their  branches  in  the  Russian  provinces,  British  money  may  be  employed  in  British, 
instead  of  German  trade.  It  has  been  stated  that  German  banks  have  special  intelli- 
gence starts  to  supervise  the  industries  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  that  they  retain 
the  services  of  leading  experts — scientific,  engineering,  etc. — to  advise  on  technical 
questions;  by  such  means  the  risk  involved  in  supporting  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing ventures  is  minimized. 

If,  in  spite  of  what  is  now  known  of  German  methods,  British  banks  refuse  to 
follow  the  lead  to  any  considerable  extent,  there  is  a  further  means  of  securing  the 
desired  result,  i.e.,  the  organization  of  commercial  or  credit  banks.  In  this  sugges- 
tion is  to  be  found,  in  the-  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  true  solution  of  the  problem ; 
it  is  one  in  which,  as  now  appears,  the  joint-stock  banks  would  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate indirectly.  Even  so,  however,  Government  assistance  in  the  way  of  guarantees 
or  otherwise,  will  probably  be  a  sine  qua  non,  at  any  rate,  at  the  outset.  Apparently 
this  was  also  the  case  in  Germany. 

AFTER-WAR  CONDITIONS. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  position  must  be  rectified  now,  in  readiness  for 
normal  conditions.  For,  whilst  the  animus  created  by  the  war  wiLl  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  effective  when  international  relations  are  resumed,  it  is  idle  to  assume  that 
Germany's  trade  with  Russia  must  become  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  Russian  will 
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find  that  he  must  provide  at  the  lowest  cost  for  the  requirements  of  his  customers, 
and  the  actual  consumer  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or  not  he  is  supplied 
with  a  German  article.  Further,  Russia  must  have  credit,  will,  indeed,  require  it 
more  than  ever  after  the  present  war,  and  if  Great  Britain  fails  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
must  seek  other  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  war  has  afforded  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity for  British  houses,  aided  by  British  financiers,  to  gain  possession  of  a  far 
greater  share  of  Russian  trade,  but  the  initial  steps  must  be  taken  at  once,  otherwise 
the  opportunity  will  be  gone,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  recur  for  another  generation. 

ALLEGED  BRITISH  FAILINGS. 

While  the  question  of  credit  is  of  the  first  importance,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
situation  which  require  mention.  Complaints  are  frequently  made  that  the  British 
manufacturer  and  the  British  merchant  display  an  entire  lack  of  energy  and  initiative, 
and  cling  tenaciously  to  methods  long  superseded  and,  particularly,  to  the  desire  to 
force  their  products  upon  the  foreigner  rather  than  to  produce  in  the  first  place  the 
article  which  the  foreigner  demands.  No  doubt,  broadly  speaking,  there  are  still  con- 
siderable grounds  for  this  accusation,  but  the  committee  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
comparative  impossibility  in  most  branches  of  trade  of  obtaining  any  considerable  hold 
upon  the  Russian  market,  owing  principally  to  the  credit  difficulty,  provides  the  real 
explanation  of  this  attitude.  In  other  words,  the  British  manufacturer  will  not  lay 
out  capital  where  the  possibility  of  any  substantial  success  is  problematical.  There 
are,  of  course,  minor  reasons  which  merit  attention,  such,  for  example,  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  travellers  and  representatives  who  speak  the  Russian  language,  are 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  Russian  market,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
know  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  As  already  stated,  these  difficulties  have  been 
largely  smoothed  away  by  circumstances  for  the  German  firm.  The  accusation  fre- 
quently made  that  British  firms  often  quote  f.o.b.  in  English  currency  and  forward 
to  Russia  catalogues  in  the  English  language  and  employing  English  prices,  weights, 
and  measures,  whereas  the  German  firm  quotes  in  Russian  currency,  duty  free, 
delivered  on  the  spot,  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  reports  of  the  British  Consuls  in 
Russia  provide  conclusive  evidence  of  this.  In  extenuation,  however,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  preparation  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  Russian,  an  expensive  process, 
is  often  not  warranted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  above,  no  great  turnover  is  to  be  expected.  The  point  should  in  spite  of  this  be 
carefully  considered. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  language  difficulty.  Clearly  time  will  be  required 
to  alleviate  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  existing  situation.  Education  authorities 
are  now,  however,  giving  earnest  attention  to  the  matter,  as  is  evidenced  by  corre- 
spondence which  has  recently  passed  between  the  Chamber  and  the  Chief  Education 
Officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  to  whom  the  views  of  a  number  of  members 
have  been  communicated.  But  the  teaching  of  Russian  in  England  will  not  wholly 
solve  the  problem;  it  is  essential  that  young  Englishmen  should  go  to  Russia  to  gain 
the  required  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language,  a  course  which  would  at  the  same 
time  afford  opportunities  of  gaining  a  practical  insight  into  Russian  methods  and 
requirements,  and  thereby  acquiring  much  information  which  can  only  be  obtained 
on  the  spot.  No  doubt  the  education  authorities  of  the  two  countries  could  devise 
an  interchangeable  scheme  which  would  go  far  towards  effecting  the  desired  result. 

FISCAL  CONDITIONS. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  no  mention  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  report 
of  fiscal  conditions,  the  principal  reason  being  that,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  were,  as  regards  duties,  on  much  the  same  basis,  though 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  Russo-British  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
(1859),  except  in  so  far  as  it  confers  upon  Great  Britain  m@st-favoured-nation  treat- 
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ment,  is  out  of  date  and  should  be  revised.  Obviously  Germany's  commercial  success 
in  Russia  was  not  due  to  any  special  advantages  of  this  'nature.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  after  the  war  Germany  will  be  at  a  disadvantage,  for  the  economic 
conference  of  the  Allies  in  Paris  is,  as  all  hope,  the  first  step  towards  an  economic 
entente  the  effect  of  which  will  demonstrate  Germany's  deplorable  error  of  judgment 
in  endeavouring  to  accelerate  her  peaceful  penetration  by  the  assumption  of  military 
domination.  *  j 

STATISTICS. 


The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  Anglo-Russian  commercial  exchanges 
during  the  last  few  years  and  the  principal  articles  of  which  they  are  composed: — 

(a)  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia : — 

i               1910   £43,644,648 

•                1911   43,154,411 

1912   40,538,532 

1913   40,270,539 

1914   28,092,527 

1915    21,429,333 

(b)  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Russia  (including  re-exports)  : — 

1910   £21,220,727 

1911   22,316,679 

1912   21,741,486 

1913   27,693,953 

1914   21,792,186 

1915   25,447,780 


(c)  Principal  articles  exported  to  Russia  from  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
'produce  or  manufactures  (in  approximate  order  of  importance)  :  Coal,  machinery, 
fish  (herrings),  iron  and  steel  and  iron  and  steel  goods,  woollen  yarn  and  woollen 
goods,  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  goods,  ships  and  boats,  raw  wool,  tin  implements  and 
tools,  machine  belting  (these  goods  represent  80  per  cent  of  the  total).  Re-exports 
of  colonial  and  foreign  merchandise:  Raw  cotton,  rubber,  unrefined  tallow,  oilseeds 
and  nuts,  machinery  and  tea. 

(d)  Principal  articles  imported  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom:  Wood 
and  timber,  corn  and  grain,  eggs,  butter,  flax  and  tow  (these  goods  represent  60  per 
cent  di-  the  total). 

SOME  RECENT  STATISTICS. 


M.  Alexander  Bashmakov,  of  the  Russian  Official  Messenger,  wh@  was  one  of  the 
party  of  Russian  journalists  recently  in  England,  has  prepared  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject  of  Anglo-Russian  trade.    Erom  this  we  take  the  following  extracts: — 

SHARE  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Russian  trade  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  main  growth  being  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Exports  for  1914  have  fallen  by  564,000,000  roubles  (37  per  cent)  and  imports  by 
276,000,000  million  (20  per  cent  of  the  former  year).   The  following  are  the  figures: — 

Imports. 

Value  (Roubles). 

1913   1,374,000,000 

1914   1,098,000,000 

Exports. 

1913   1,520,000,000 

1914   956,000,000 
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The  share  of  different  countries  in  Russian  imports  is  as  follows: — 

Millions  of  Roubles. 

Country — 

Germany  '.  

Great  Britain  

United  States  

China  

Japan  

Egypt  


1913. 

1914. 

652 

429 

173 

171 

79 

80 

84 

89 

4 

12 

5 

7 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  IMPORTS. 


Imports  may  be  classified  in  four  main  groups.  For  the  year  1913  the  classifica- 
tion is  as  follows: — 

Millions  of  Roubles. 


1.  Alimentary  products   337*9 

2.  Rough  materials   668'0 

3.  Domestic  animals   17'6 

4.  Industrial  products   450'5 


Total   1,374*0 

Of  the  whole  Germany  has  imported   652 


The  shares  of  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  of  the  country 
is  shown  by  the  following  percentages  of  value: — 

Imports,  1913.  Exports,  1913. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Germany                                                                                        47  29 

France                                                                                             4  6'6 

Great  Britain                                                                                 12'6  17*6 

Holland                                                                                          —  11*7 


Thus  of  a  total  value  of  Russian  trade  in  1913  of  2,8i94,100,000  roubles  the  share 
of  Germany  was  1,105,800,000  roubles,  divided  between  imports  652,200,000  roubles 
and  exports  453,600,000  roubles. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Official  Report  of  the  Russian  Department  of 
Customs. 

The  most  important  categories  of  imports  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table: — 

Import  of  Germany. 


Name  of  Stock. 

1.  Coal  

2.  Coke  

3.  Gutta-percha.  .  .  . 

4.  Gum  

5.  Chemical  

6.  Vegetable  oils  .  . 

7.  Tannin  

8.  Colours  

9.  Metals  

10.  Textile.  .  .  .  .  . 

11.  Copper  objects.  .  . 

12.  Tinware  

13.  Wire  

14.  Iron-fount  

15.  Machines  

16.  Iron  navvies.  .   .  . 

17.  Paper  trade.  .   .  . 

18.  Cotton  cloth.  .   .  . 

19.  Silk  trade  

20.  Woollen  goods.  .  . 

21.  Linen  trade.  .   .  . 

22.  Mercury  


(000 


Roubles 

Pouds 

Pouds 

s  omitted). 

(000's  omitted). 

(000's  omil 

76,138 

473,612 

192,038 

11,348 

59,407 

25,074 

40,156 

779 

185 

3,446 

461 

28,088 

13,944 

10,406 

5,756 

861 

237 

7,719 

8,736 

3,632 

14,970 

3,401 

1,473 

56,378 

15,580 

7,079 

218,304 

18,599 

3,973 

10.3S4 

347 

307 

5,855 

511 

445 

7,117 

847 

394 

4,340 

652 

169,291 

20,164 

17,013 

5,536 

pieces,  122 

36,846 

9,156 

380 

15,233 

214 

81 

7,937 

12 

6 

17,432 

263 

11,902 

Thsds.  roubles. 

2,912 

7 

5,975 

64 
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The  total  capital  invested  in  industrial  companies  in  Russia  is  (according  to  the 
Official  Report  of  the  "  Imperial  Board  of  Trade  and  Industry,"  1914)  31,964,126,000 
roubles,  distributed  as  follows:  (a)  Russian  societies,  3,376,780,000  roubles;  (b) 
foreign  societies,  587,346,000  roubles.  Foreign  companies,  therefore,  represent  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  value. 

British  companies  which  have  been  established  in  Russia  have  a  capital  value  of 
156,581,000  roubles,  while  German  companies  have  aparently  only  67,969,000  roubles. 
At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  British  capital  in  Russian  industry  is 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  (or  26  per  cent  of  the  foreign  capital),  whilst 
German  capital  is  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  (or  11  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
capital).    But  this  is  really  not  so. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  about  fifteen  very  big  undertakings  registered  as  "  Rus- 
sian" and  having  a  capital  amounting  to  110,575,000  roubles,  are  in  reality  German 
companies,  though  designated  as  "  Russian "  undertakings.  And  therefore  the  true 
sum  of  German  capital  employed  in  Russian  industry  would  be  at  least  178,544,000 
roubles — that  is  to  say,  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  (or  30  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  capital. 

PRINCIPAL  GERMAN  INDUSTRIES. 

Whilst  British  capital  is  invested  only  in  some  special  undertakings,  such  as 

mines  and,  above  all,  in  the  petroleum  industry,  goldfields,  and  copper  mining,  the 

Germans  are  established  in  the  machine,  electrical,  chemical,  and  metallic  industries, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  list: — 

German  British 

Industry.                                                          Companies.  Companies. 

Capital  (rbls.)  Capital  (rbls.) 

Electrical  machinery                                                   113,269, (MX)  2,552,000 

Chemical  materials                                                      24,900,000  — 

Wood  and  timber                                                        13,38 9, MO  — 

Metallic  wares                                                             13,fr5S,0'0O  — 

Coal  mines                                                                   10,595,000  11,353,000 

Copper  mines,  gold  and  emeralds     43,463,0'00 

Petroleum     95,010,000 


Total  of  principal  industries   175,811,000  152,377,000 


The  power  of  German  capital  in  Russian  industry  is  really  much  greater  than 
these  figures  show  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  Germany  has  control  of  so  many 
of  the  industries  concerned  with  the  most  useful  and  necessary  products  for  human 
existence;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  shown  above,  many  companies  apparently  Rus- 
sian are  in  reality  of  German  origin  and  ownership. 


MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  LUMBER  IN  CUBA. 

The  following  article,  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special 
representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  will  be  of  interest  to 
Canadians,  showing  as  it  does  the  wide  market  in  Cuba  for  lumber,  and  the  part  that 
this  island  is  taking  in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  world. 

Cuba  imports  annually  about  600,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  This  consists,  for  the 
most  part  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir,  and  is  imported  in  the  form  of  inch  boards,  running 
from  six  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  width;  planks  two  and  three  inches  thick  and  of 
various  widths,  and  deals  sawn  to  various  dimensions  to  conform  with  orders  received. 
This  is  shipped  just  as  it  comes  from  the  saw  without  being  planed,  and  when  imported 
in  this  form  is  not  subject  to  duty. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  lumber  comes  from  the  United  States,  principally  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  ports,  but  Canada  supplies  a  large  quantity  which  might  be' 
increased  to  a  great  extent. 

A  large  part  of  this  lumber  is  brought  here  on  schooners,  but  since  the  ferry 
service  between  Cuba  and  Key  West  has  been  in  operation,  considerable  lumber  from 
Florida  and  Georgia  is  shipped  by  rail.  This  lumber  on  arrival  in  Cuba  is  taken 
direct  from  the  docks  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  planed  and  made  ready  for  building 
purposes.    It  is  then  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  island  has  largely  increased  the  demand  for 
lumber  of  all  kinds,  but  lack  of  vessels  has  prevented  the  necessary  supply  from 
being  obtained,  and  consequently  has  curtailed  building  operations  to  a  great  extent. 

The  labourers  in  the  cane  fields,  now  that  they  are  getting  more  pay  for  their 
work  are  no  longer  content  to  live  in  houses  constructed  of  palm  leaves,  but  are  con- 
structing wooden  houses  which  are  much  more  comfortable.  The  clerks  in  the  busi- 
ness houses,  many  of  whom  have  been  living  in  small  poorly  ventilated  rooms  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  Havana,  are  now  getting  building  lots  outside  the  city  where  they 
are  constructing  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  where  their  families  can  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  The  business  men  are  also  building  residences  in  the  suburbs,  mostly 
of  brick  or  concrete,  but  even  these  require  large  quantities  of  lumber  for  doors, 
windows,  staging,  moulds  for  concrete,  etc. 

Spruce  and  pine  from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec;  also  spruce, 
fir,  hemlock  and  cedar  from  British  Columbia  would  be  suitable  for  all  building  pur- 
poses in  Cuba.  Besides  this  class  of  lumber  Cuba  imports  quantities  of  shingles, 
thousands  of  crates  for  fruit,  shooks  for  packing  cases,  stave  heads  and  hoops  for 
making  barrels,  and  large  quantities  of  broom-handles. 

Canadian  pine,  spruce  and  fir  would  be  quite  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  crates  and  packing  cases.  These  are  imported  cut  in  exact  lengths  ready  to  be 
nailed  together,  and  tied  in  bundles.  Birch,  maple  and  ash  would  be  quite  suitable 
for  barrel  heads,  staves  and  hoops.  These  arrive  tied  in  bundles,  and  when  put 
together  are  used  for  packing  beer.  Canadian  yellow  birch  and  maple  make  the  best 
broom-handles. 

Canadian  lumber  will  fill  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  the  building  trade  in 
Cuba;  and  as  Canada  is  a  large  seller  of  lumber  while  Cuba  is  a  heavy  buyer,  it 
would  be  advisable  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  and  conditions  become  normal  again 
to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  this  Cuban  lumber  trade. 


In  the  Panama  Exposition  recently  held  at  Panama,  Cuba  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  the  products  of  the  island.  This  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  beautiful  pavilion 
erected  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  this  purpose. 

The  prizes  awarded  to  Cuba  are  as  follows: — 


CUBAN  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PANAMA  EXPOSITION. 


Manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars 

Liquors  

Sugar.  .   .  .  .  

Mineral  water  

Pineapple  juice  

•Chocolates  

Preserves. .  .  

Starch  of  Yuca  

Beer  

Sweet  biscuit  

Jelly  

Kiosko  for  exhibits  

Bay  rum  

Ink  

Hats  

Matches  

Floor  tiles  

Mahogany  piano  

Polished  woods  

Artistic  work  

Exhibit  «f  minerals  


4 
1 
2 
1 


2  grand  prizes"  and  5  gold  medals. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
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Cuba's  national  exposition  in  1917. 

The  President  of  the  Cuban  Republic  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  national  exhibition  to  be  held  during  the  year  of 
1917.    The  following  is  the  translation  of  part  of  his  message: — 

"  The  influence  of  these  expositions  in  the  development  of  our  rich  Republic  is 
very  great,  because  they  stimulate  the  individual  and  collective  interest  for  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  at  the  same  time  awaken  a  desire  to 
make  experiments  and  trials  that  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  our  people. 

"  The  advantages  that  our  country  has  derived  from  these  exhibitions  has  been 
recognized  from  the  middle  of  the  past  century  and  we  are  commencing  to  realize 
that  besides  our  agricultural  products,  other  lines  of  industry  are  being  developed. 
In  feminine  work  the  women  of  Cuba  take  great  pride.  These  include  weaving,  lace- 
making  and  embroidery  for  which  they  have  received  many  prizes.  The  country  people 
show  many  articles  made  from  fibres  of  plants  grown  in  Cuba,  which  with  proper 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  same,  could  be  made  valuable  articles  of  commerce. 

"  The  evident  result  of  these  national  exhibitions  is  not  only  to  show  agricultural 
development  but  also  to  show  results  accomplished  in  the  numerous  other  industries  of 
the  island." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  February, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  China  and 
St.  Lucia  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Comparisons  of 
the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given.  These 
statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows : — 

TRADE  OF  CHINA,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  China  during  the  calendar  year  1914 
will  be  found  on  pages  1344  to  1355  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  February.  From 
these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  of  China  during  the  year  1914 
amounted  to  917,338,844  Hk.  taels  (Hk.  tael  =  67  cents),  as  against  989,595,977  Hk. 
taels  in  the  previous  year  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  72,257,133  Hk.  taels 
This  decrease  was  confined  principally  to  the  exports — imports  showing  a  decrease 
of  14,232,461  Hk.  taels,  and  exports  a  decrease  of  58,024,672  Hk.  taels.  According 
to  Chinese  trade  returns  the  British  Empire  in  1914  supplied  about  56  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports,  which  was  the  proportion  given  for  the  year  1913;  while  the 
exports  to  the  British  Empire  made  up  about  38  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  which 
proportion  was  slightly  less  than  last  year. 

The  imports  into  China  during  the  year  1914  were  valued  at  572,057,970  Hk. 
taels,  as  compared  with  586,290,431  Hk.  taels  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  14,232,461  Hk. 
taels  during  the  year.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  Japan  increased  from 
119,346,662  Hk.  taels  to  120,687,059  Hk.  taels;  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
96,910,944  Hk.  taels  to  104,934,389  Hk.  taels;  from  the  United  States  from  35,427,198 
Hk.  taels  to  40,782,853  Hk.  taels;  from  Belgium  from  15,830,838  Hk.  taels  to  17,582,946 
Hk.  taels;  and  from  French  Indo-China  from  4,782,011  Hk.  taels  to  5,617,732  Hk. 
taels.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  Hong  Kong  decreased  from  171,636,- 
099  Hk.  taels  to  166,498,763  Hk.  taels;   from  India   from  48,292,190  Hk.  taels  to 
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39,134,616  Hk.  taels;  from  Germany  from  28,302,403  Hk.  taels  to  .14,103,089  Hk. 
taels;  from  Russia  from  22,152,888  Hk.  taels  to  21,916,262  Hk.  taels;  from  Straits 
Settlements  from  8,935,416  Hk.  taels  to  7,557,366  Hk.  taels;  from  France  from 
5,299,517  Hk.  taels  to  4,938,557  Hk.  taels ;  and  from  Austria-Hungary  from  4,121,913 
Hk.  taels  to  2,290,993  Hk.  taels.  Imports  from  British  Australasia  increased  from 
702,017  Hk.  taels  to  1,030,721  Hk.  taels,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  decreased 
from  1,865,735  Hk.  taels  to  1,166,944  Hk.  taels. 

The  principal  knports  into  China  in  1914  were:  arms  and  ammunition,  4,489,260 
Hk.  taels;  bags,  3,842,123  Hk.  taels;  beans,  peas,  etc.,  2,250,592  Hk.  taels;  bran, 
2,728,526  Hk.  taels;  butter,  720,460  Hk.  taels;  candles,  821,952'  Hk.  taels;  cement 
908,682  Hk.  taels;  cereals,  22,096,552  Hk.  taels  (chiefly  rice);  cigarettes,  13,547,060 
Hk.  taels;  clothing,  4,804,809  Hk.  taels;  coal,  9,072,175  Hk.  taels;  raw  cotton,  2,904,2-69 
Hk.  taels;  dyes,  colours  and  paints,  14,258,217  Hk.  taels  (principally  aniline  dyes 
3,286,410  Hk.  taels,  and  artificial  indigo  '8,764,687  Hk.  taels  ;  electric  apparatus, 
2,762,992  Hk.  taels;  fishery  products,  13,252,341  Hk.  taels;  flour,  9,137,146  Hk.  taels; 
fruits,  fresh,  756,423  Hk.  taels;  furniture,  626,649  Hk.  taels;  ginseng,  2,384,868  Hk. 
taels;  glass,  1,648,086  Hk.  taels;  haberdashery,  813,640  Hk.  taels;  hosiery,  1,394,371 
Hk.  taels;  lamps  and  lampware,  1,082,540  Hk.  taels;  leather,  7,035,308  Hk.  taels; 
machinery,  8,658,8.16  Hk.  taels;  manures,  907,000  Hk.  taels;  matches,  4,951,043  Hk. 
taels;  medicines,  4,213,494  Hk.  taels;  metals,  2*8,868,937  Hk.  taels  (principally 
copper  7,597,637  Hk.  taels,  and  iron  and  steel  12,777,932  Hk.  taels) ;  milk,  condensed, 
903,023  Hk.  taels;  needles,  556,772  Hk.  taels;  oils,  36,412,796  Hk.  taels  (chiefly  kero- 
sene); opium,  42,644,687  Hk.  taels;  paper,  6,525,268  Hk.  taels;  railway  materials, 
6,587,980  Hk.  taels;  sandalwood,  1,021,632  Hk.  taels;  soap,  2,550,404  Hk.  taels;  soda, 
1,618,185  Hk.  taels;  stationery,  1,187,655  Hk.  taels;  sugar,  30,194,185  Hk.  taels;  tea, 
5,458,557  Hk.  taels  ;  textiles,  189,592,576  Hk.  taels  (made  up  chiefly  of  cotton  goods 
of  a  value  of  179,149,871  Hk.  taels') ;  timber,  6,297,856  Hk.  taels ;  toUacco,  except 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  2,73*3,223  Hk.  taels;  umbrellas,  1,505,860  Hk.  taels;  vehicles, 
6,364,723  Hk.  taels;  and  wines  and  spirits,  2,151,221  Hk.  taels.  For  details  of  the 
imports  into  China,  with  portions  taken  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1346  of  the  February  Monthly  Report. 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  during  the  year  1914  were  as  follows: — 
Cigarette©,  295,730  Hk.  taels  (probably  of  United  States  origin,  but  credited  to 
Canada  in  the  Chinese  trade  returns).  According  to  Canadian  trade  returns  there 
were  no  exports  of  cigarettes  from  Canada  to  China  in  1914  or  1915;  fish,  87,583  Hk. 
taels;  flour,  85,808  Hk.  taels;  leather,  13,942  Hk.  taels;  machinery,  79,198  Hk.  taels; 
milk,  condensed,  17,662  Hk.  taels;  motor  cars,  106,857  Hk.  taels;  musical  instru- 
ments, 18,972  Hk.  taels;  printing  materials,  20,820  Hk.  taels;  railway  materials, 
39,372  Hk.  taeLs;  and  cotton  textiles,  332,913  Hk.  taels. 

It  would  appear  from  a  study  of  the  various  classes  of  goods  imported  into 
China  that  Canada  ought  to  secure,  on  account  of  her  geographical  position,  a  larger 
share  of  the  import  trade  than  she  enjoys  at  the  present  time.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States,  with  exception  of  kerosene  oil,  are  similar  in  character  to  those  that 
Canada  has  for  export.  The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
ever-increafeing  volume,  in  which  Canadian  exporters  and  traders  are  interested, 
were  as  follows:  viz.,  asbestos,  books,  cheese,  chemical  products,  cigarettes,  clocks 
and  watches,  clothing,  paints  and  oils,  electrical  materials,  fish,  hosiery,  pianos, 
scientific  instruments,  leatherwares,  machinery,  match-making  materials',  medicines, 
motor  cars,  iron  and  steel  wares,  condensed  milk,  paper,  stationery,  cotton  goods, 
softwood  timber,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  of  flour  were  valued  at  9,137,146  Hk. 
taels,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  2,566,224  Hk.  taels,  and  Canada  85,808 
Hk.  taels. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  China  amounted  to  345,280,874  Hk.  taels, 
and  in  1913  to  403,305,546  Hk.  taels,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  58,024,672 
Hk.  taels.    This  decrease  was  confined  principally  to  decreased  exports  to  Hong  Kong, 
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117,128,661  Hk.  taels  to  93,399,758  Hk.  taels;  to  Japan,  65,544,186  Hk.  taels  to  63,- 
476,859  Hk.  taels;  to  Russia,  44,921,437  Hk.  taels  to  41,494,168  Hk.  taels;  to  France, 
40,749,782  Hk.  taels  to  22,862,317  Hk.  taels;  to  Germany,  17,025,224  Hk.  taels  to  10,- 
272,817  Hk.  taels;  to  the  Netherlands,  8,692,465  Hk.  taels;  to  4,669,725  Hk.  taels  and 
to  Italy,  8,318,038  Hk.  taels  to  5,287,584  Hk.  taels.  During  the  same  period  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  increased  from  37,650,301  Hk.  taels  to  39,860,875  Hk.  taels ;  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  from  16,346,413  Hk.  taels  to  22,016,556  Hk.  taels.  The  exports 
to  Canada  increased  from  652,370  Hk.  taels  to  794,061  taels.  , 

During  the  year  1914  the  principal  articles  exported  from  China  were  as  follows: 
Beancake,  21,734,135  Hk.  taels;  beans,  25,165,851  Hk.  taels;  bristles,  4,347,582  Hk. 
taels;  cereals,  5,133,439  Hk.  taels;  coal,  8,624,805  Hk.  taels;  raw  cotton,  12,339,549  Hk. 
taels;  egg  albumen  and  yolk,  2,555,622  Hk.  taels;  eggs,  fresh  and  preserved,  2,846,301 
Hk.  taels ;  feathers,  1,112,089  Hk.  taels ;  fibres,  2,686,298  Hk.  taels ;  fire  crackers,  2,435,- 
841  Hk.  taels;  grasscloth,  1,422,727  Hk.  taels;  ground  nuts,  1,815,028  Hk.  taels;  mats 
and  matting,  3,326,819  Hk.  taels;  meats,  3,289,732  Hk.  taels;  medicines,  2,672,341  Hk. 
taels;  tin  in  slabs,  7,978,558  Hk.  taels;  oils,  13,181,407  Hk.  taels;  paper,  2,864,983  Hk. 
taels ;  seeds,  11,469,290  Hk.  taels  (chiefly  sesamum)  ;  raw  silk  and  waste  silk,  62,919,- 
246  Hk.  taels;  silk  goods,  16,642,421  Hk.  taels;  undressed  skins,  17,081,079  Hk.  taels; 
straw  braid,  1,104,310  Hk.  taels;  tallow,  3,175,^70  Hk.  taels;  tea,  36,362,852  Hk.  taels; 
and  raw  wool,  7,684,808  Hk.  taels. 

According  to  Chinese  trade  returns  the  principal  exports  to  Canada  in  1914  were: 
Bristles,  16,638  Hk.  taels;  coal,  2,964  Hk.  taels  eggs,  20,997  Hk.  taels;  ground  nuts, 
3,150  Hk.  taels;  oils,  7,673  Hk.  taels;  raw  silk,  48,491  Hk.  taels;  silk  goods,  66,587  Hk. 
taels;  straw  braid,  3,139  Hk.  taels;  and  tea,  567,096  Hk.  taels.  For  further  details 
respecting  the  exports  from  China  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1356  of  the  Monthly  Report  for 
February. 

TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA,  1914. 

On  pages  1361  to  1365  of  the  report  for  February  will  be  found  statistical  tables 
regarding  the  foreign  commerce  of  St.  Lucia  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  was  less  than  that  recorded  since 
1910.  The  decrease  in  the  total  trade  in  1914  compared  with  that  in  1913  was  confined 
wholly  to  the  exports,  as  the  imports  show  an  increase  for  the  year.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  $1,489,919,  an  increase  of  $86,348  compared  with  the  imports  in  the  previous 
year  1913,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at  $1,174,917,  a  decrease  of  $160,789 — a  net 
decrease  in  the  total  trade  during  the  year  of  $74,441.  It  will  be  found,  by  eliminating 
parcels  by  post  from  the  imports  and  bunker  coal  and  ships  stores  from  the  exports, 
that  about  43  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1914  was  obtained  from  British  countries  and 
84  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  sent  to  British  countries. 

This  increase  of  imports  in  1914  was  confined  chiefly  to  increased  imports  from 
Canada  ($28,421)  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($148,995)  and  decreased  imports  from  the 
United  States  ($65,156).  Compared  with  1913,  the  imports  in  1914  from  the  United 
States  decreased  from  $847,852  to  $782,696 ;  from  France  from  $28,536  to  $24,325 ;  from 
Germany  from  $12,986  to  $7,857;  and  from  Montserrat  from  $12,906  to  $4,385.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $317,642  to 
$466,637;  from  Canada  from  $58,648  to  $87,069;  from  Newfoundland  from  $16,733  to 
$19,596;  and  from  India  from  $12,225  to  $14,323. 

The  principal  imports  into  St.  Lucia  in  1914  were:  Apparel,  $18,280;  beef  and 
pork,  $12,722;  boots  and  shoes,  $22,947;  butter,  $10,332;  butter  substitutes,  $10,366; 
coal,  coke,  etc.,  $718,646 ;  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  $109,130 ;  fish  $47,105 ;  flour,  $98,- 
871;  haberdashery,  $15,792;  hats  and  caps,  $10,994;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $15,695; 
machinery,  $12,492;  manures,  $29,915;  medicines,  $9,616;  metal  goods,  $25,355;  oils, 
$43,090;  rice,  $15,087;  soap,  $14,060;  spirits  and  wines,  $19,131;  tobacco,  $18,630;  and 
wood,  $9,178. 
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It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1363  in  the  February  Monthly 
Report,  showing  the  articles  imported  into  St.  Lucia,  with  portions  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1912,  1913,  and 
1914,  that  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  consist  largely  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  those  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1914  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  were  as  follows :  Butter, 
$336;  cheese,  $423;  fish,  $25,672;  flour,  $39,405;  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  $1,860; 
medicines,  $589;  metal  goods,  $881;  oats,  $3,908;  oils,  $535;  soap,  $5,022;  and  wood, 
$4,365. 

The  imports  into  St.  Lucia  from  the  United  States,  from  1912  to  1914,  decreased' 
from  $954,154  to  $782,696,  a  decrease  of  $171,458,  or  about  18  per  cent  whereas  the 
imports  from  Canada,  during  the  same  interval  increased  from  $59,831  to  $87,069,  an 
increase  of  $27,238,  or  about  45  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  which  went  into  force  on  June  2,  1913,  has  had  the 
effect  of  assisting  imports  from  Canada.  That  the  preference  has  had  this  effect  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  table,  showing  the  importations  into  St.  Lucia  of 
certain  articles  specified  in  the  preferential  trade  agreement. 


From  Canada.  From  United  States. 

Articles  Imported—  1912.  1914  1912.  1914. 

Fish   $28,285  $25,672  $16,099  $  1,168 

Flour   6,722  39,405  88,502  59,461 

Oats..   3,392  3,908  1,942  180 

Soap   3,971  5,022  141  433 

White  pine   6,215  4,365  667  20 


During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  St.  Lucia  amounted  to  $1,174,917,  and  in 
1913  to  $1,335,706,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $160,789.  Bunker  coal  and  ships' 
stores  are  included  in  the  exports.  In  1914  the  exports  of  bunker  coal  amounted  to 
$626,043  and  ship's  stores  to  $16,450,  leaving  the  exports  of  other  classes  of  goods  at 
$532,424.  The  exports  from  St.  Lucia  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  1913  to  1914 
decreased  from  $418,655  to  $369,818 ;  to  France  from  $89,022  to  $52,871 ;  to  Barbados 
from  $14,965  to  $12,902 ;  to  the  Netherlands  from  $13,714  to  nil ;  and  to  Martinique 
and  Guadeloupe  from  $11,902  to  $6,595.  The  exports  to  Canada  increased  from  $35,- 
585  to  $42,447,  and  to  the  United  States  from  $11,175  to  $18,572. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  $160,789  was  confined  chiefly  to  decreased  exports 
of  bunker  coal,  coin  and  bullion,  logwood  and  sugar;  while  the  only  item  to  show  any 
considerable  increase  was  cocoa.  Eliminating  from  the  exports  the  exports  of  bunker 
coal,  value  $623,023,  the  next  largest  export  was  sugar  of  a  value  of  $214,332,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  $175,604,  the  United  States  nil,  and 
Canada  $35,478.  Cocoa  was  the  next  largest  export,  value  $189,109.  The  exports  of 
cocoa  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $128,869,  to  the  Ignited  'States  to  $15,860. 
and  to  Canada  nil.  The  next  largest  item  exported  was  logwood  value  $11,073.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  took  $3,874,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  nil. 
The  exports  of  hides  amounted  to  $7,592.  The  exports  of  hides  to  Canada  totalled 
$5,925,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  nil.  For  further  details  of 
the  exports  from  St.  Lucia  see  table  No.  3,  page  1365  of  the  Monthly  Report  for 
February. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  May  26,  may  be  reproduced : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

A  light  demand  has  been  in  evidence  during  the  week,  but  as  the  stocks  in  good 
condition  are  small,  the  prices  advanced  again,  and  cod  is  quoted  at  9-50  cents,  had- 
dock at  8-75  cents,  and  hake  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  was  the  importations  during  the  week: — 
May  23,  ss.  Esparta,  105  drums. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

The  importation  during  the  week  was  as  follows: — 

May  21,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  330  cases  from  New  York. 
23,  ss.  Esparta,  753  cases  from  Boston. 

The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  continued  very  quiet.  The  prices,  however, 
have  made  a  further  gain,  as  there  is  no  heavy  supply  on  the  way  to  this  port,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  very  strong.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $16,  while  that 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  quoted  at  $11  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  light  demand  prevailing,  the  price  of  $1.30  per  large  box  remains 
unchanged. 

COUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation  was  as  follows: — 
May  23,  ss.  Saratoga,  125  cases. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  Gouda  cheese  market  since  the  last  report,  and 
therefore  the  price  continues  at  33  to  42  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation  was  as  follows: — 

May  19,  ss.  Chalmette,  200  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 
"     20,  ss.  Mumplace,  2,326  bags  from  Baltimore. 
21,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  5,270  bags  from  New  York. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  mention  relative  to  potatoes,  as  notwithstanding  the 
light  demand  that  prevails  for  this  article  holders  have  sustained  their  prices,  and 
quote  European  goods  at  2f  cents  per  pound,  and  those  from  United  States  at  3|  cents 
per  pound  in  bags  and  at  $5.50  per  barrel. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s,  |  per  cent  premium.  London,  s/d.  at  $4.76£ 
per  £. 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Official  notification  has  been  received  at  the  Department  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  further  proclamation  extending  the  list  of  articles,  the  importation 
of  which  is  prohibited  into  Great  Britain  except  under  special  license.  The  new  pro- 
hibitions become  effective  on  June  8.    The  articles  are  as  follows: — 

Aluminium,  manufactures  metal  baths,  beer,  carpet  swe.epers,  cash  registers, 
hops,  lawn  mowers,  leather  manufactures  other  than  belting,  boots,  shoes  and  gloves, 
matches,  sewing  machines,  stoves  and  ranges,  toilet  articles  containing  glycerine, 
wringers  and  mangles. 


RESTRICTIONS  OF  TRADE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Under  the  section  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Act  which  provides  that  the 
Governor  may  from  time  to  time  by  Order  in  Council  prohibit  the  importation  into 
New  Zealand  of  any  goods  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  which  is  in  his 
opinion  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or  deception,  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment has  prohibited  the  importation  of  any  instruments  known  as  oxydonors,  oxy- 
generators,  or  oxypathors,  or  of  any  instruments  or  appliances  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
nature  under  whatever  name  or  description  the  same  may  be  imported. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

New  Zealand. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following  order,  issued  by  the  Customs 
Department  of  New  Zealand,  giving  decisions  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  upon 
certain  articles  on  importation  into  the  Dominion: — 


Articles. 


Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used 
solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion  : — 
Steel  sheets,   bright  polished,   declared  for  making 

cirular  saws  

Titanium  salts,  declared  for  dyeing  

Twist  (of  kinds  approved  by  the  Minister)  for  the 

manufacture  of  military  or  other  badges  

Umbrella-bands,  plated  metal  

Yarns  of  wood-pulp  (artificial  silk)  for  use  in  embroi- 
dery or  sewing  

Automobiles  for  adults  or  children,  propelled  by  foot  or 

hand  power.  

Braids  or  plaits,  woollen  for  making  women's  hats  

Milk-can  bodies,  welded,  drawn  or  seamed,  with  or  with- 
out shoulders  or  necks  :  — 

If  in  the  black  ....   

If  tinned    

Rock  drills,  short  hose  connections  for  (whether  imported 
with  drills  or  separately)  


Rate  of  Im 

port  Duty. 

Tariff 
Item. 

On  Foreign 
Goods. 

On  Goods  the 
produce  or 

manufacture  of 
any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 

s 

[  482 

Free. 

Free. 

J 

170 
81 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  „ 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  „ 

183 
187 

30 
37£ 

20  „ 
25  „ 

415 

Free. 

Free. 
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South  Africa. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the 
following  customs  interpretation  of  the  South  African  tariff,  which  cancels  the 
previous  interpretation  of  February  29,  1916: — 


Article. 


1.  Acetylene  gas  lamps,  with  generator  separate 

2.  Albums,  Sunday  school  stamp   . .   

3.  Antiphiogistine  (a  medicated  poultice)  

4.  Cartons,  printed,  tor  enclosing  goods  


Cement,  liquid  "Puriinachos'  . 

Cigarette  papers  (similar  to  those  sold  by  tobacconists). . 

Felt  sheathing  (for  boat  and  ship  building)  

Filter  paper  

Glue,  marine  white  and  black  (a  resin-wax  preparation). 

Press,  garage  (for  pressing  gears  on  to  shaftings)  

Red  spraying  oil  (for  spraying  trees,  etc.)  

Rexine  leather  cloth  (imitation  leather  for  bookbinders), 
"on  declaration  that  it  is  only  to  be  used  for  book- 
binding"  

13.  Shoddy,  "a  waste'"    

14.  Syringes  for  laying  dust  in  mines  

15.  Syringes  for  the  eye  and  ear  (rubber),  not  a  surgical  ap- 

plicance  

16.  Uniforms,  municipal  (bespoke  or  made  to  measure)  


Per  £100 

£  3 

114  b 

100 

20 

193 

100 

25 

G8 

100 

20 

193 

100 

20 

193 

100 

25 

71 

100 

3 

98 

100 

3 

120 

100 

20 

193 

100 

3 

114  a 

100 

3 

134 

100 

3 

82 

100 

20 

193 

100 

3 

132 

100 

20 

193 

103 

25 

60 

No.  in 
Tariff. 


h  a;  3  he 


»  £  s 
o 


(Hot 


3  per  cent 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  „ 

3 

3 

3 

3 


*  This  amends  decision  given  in  tariff  interpretation  No.  7,  of  April  7,  1915. 


Add  the  words  "  not  being  bespoke  nor  made  to  order  "  to  classification  appearing 
on  page  294  of  the  tariff  book,  "  Uniforms  for  ambulance  corps." 

Add  to  list  of  full  cream  milks  on  page  347  of  the  tariff  book :  "  Mother  "  and 
"  Margarite  "  brands. 

Add  to  list  of  approved  boiler  compositions  on  page  323  of  the  tariff  book: 
"  Agaloid  "  solid  boiler  composition. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SCARCITY  OF  TIMBER  IN  ITALY. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  chief  supplier  of  timber  to  Italy  was  her  neighbour,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  quantity  in  1912  and  1913  surpassing  1,000,000  tons  (in  1914  =  830,060 
tons),  and  the  toted  importation  from  all  countries  averaged  about  1,250,000  tons. 

During  1915  somewhat  increased  supplies  arrived  from  Switzerland,  but  the  total 
from  all  sources  was  only  about  200,000  tons.  In  this  article,  therefore,  there  would 
appear  to  be  an  excellent  opening  for  supplies  from  Canada  and  Australia.  The 
Italian  Government  have  been  encouraging  re-afforestation,  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  devoted  to  planting  forests  and  regulating  the  water  basins  in  the  moun- 
tains under  state  domain,  but  for  many  years  to  come  Italy  will  have  to  import  large 
quantities  of  timber. —  (Bulletin  of  the  British  Chamber  §f  Commerce  for  Italy.) 
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GOOD  PACKING  ESSENTIAL  TO  EXPORT  TRADE. 

In  spite  of  the  many  admonitions  to  American  shippers  there  are  still  a  few  who 
seem  not  to  comprehend  the  seriousness  of  insufficient  packing.  An  importer  of  this 
city  requested  the  American  consul  to  accompany  him  to  the  custom  house  to  attend 
the  opening  of  ten  cases  of  leather,  inasmuch  as  the  insurance  and  steamship  com- 
panies refused  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  goods,  because  the  bill  of  lading 
was  marked  "  old  cases."  In  the  interest  of  the  American  firm,  the  consul  went  to 
the  custom  house  and  found  that  five  of  the  ten  cases  had  been  .broken  and  repaired. 
They  were  about  5  by  3  by  3  feet  in  size  and  contained  about  1,000  pounds  of  tanned 
hides  wrapped  in  bundles  of  six  skins  each.  Around  each  end  was  a  small  iron  band 
but  across  the  end  there  were  no  cleats  and  no  bands,  nor  were  they  reinforced  in 
the  centre.  From  each  of  the  several  boxes  that  were  damaged  there  were  missing  one 
or  more  bundles  of  skins,  a  total  loss  amounting  to  $345.  The  ends  of  the  boxes 
being  broken,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  thieves  to  pull  out  one  or  more  bundles 
unobserved.  Had  there  been  cleats  nailed  across  the  ends  with  iron  bands  passing 
over  lengthwise  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  extract  goods. 

A  shipment  from  the  same  firm  about  a  month  previous  was  also  damaged,  and 
there  were  goods  missing  from  those  cases.  Such  occurrences  cause  difficulties  in 
extending  American  trade,  as  they  frequently  not  only  result  in  loss  of  the  customer 
for  the  manufacturer  concerned  but  also  deter  the  importer  from  buying  from  other 
American  firms. — (United  States  Consul  at  Palermo,  Sicily.) 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

The  trade  of  British  Somaliland  has  suffered  during  the  European  war,  but  not 
greatly.  Imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1915,  were  valued  at 
£203,000,  as  compared  with  £240,000  in  1913-14,  and  exports  at  £176,000,  against 
£213,000.  In  all,  therefore,  there  was  a  decline  of  £74,000.  In  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  merchandise  imported,  increases  were  registered  in  iron  and  steel  ware  to  the 
extent  of  £1,130;  saddlery,  £1,230;  ammunition  and  rifles,  £1,600;  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, £200;  woollen  piece-goods,  £430;  petroleum,  £610;  preserved  provisions,  £450; 
and  cereals;  while  there  were  decreases  in  grey  sheeting,  cotton  piece-goods,  ena- 
melled ware,  and  a  few  other  items.  In  regard  to  exports,  most  classes  of  produce, 
such  as  sheep  and  goats,  butter,  coffee,  fibre,  gums,  hides,  pearls,  skins,  and  tallow, 
there  being  general  withholding  from  shipment  owing  to  stagnation  in  trade.  The 
protectorate,  however,  was  by  no  means  unprosperous  during  the  year,  heavy  rains 
having  produced  rich  pasturage,  and  though  the  Somalis  were  unable  through  the 
war  to  dispose  of  their  produce,  they  had  abundance  for  their  own  consumption. 
Development  work  must  necessarily  wait  until  the  war  is  over,  and  though  the  market 
is  likely  to  remain  a  small  one  for  years  to  come,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  steady  if 
slow  expansion. — (The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  IN  JAPAN. 

The  latest  statistics  showing  the  production  of  paper  in  Japan  are  for  the  year 
1914.    The  following  are  the  kind  with  their  quantities  and  values  for  that  year: — 

Kind  of  paper.                                        Quantity.  Value. 
Production  of  Japanese  paper —  Quires. 
M'mo    (made   of   paper   mulberry   in  large-size 

sheets)                                                                     32,223,300  $1,136,252 

Hanshi  (made  as  Mino,  only  in  smaller  sheets)        307,385,500  2,739,761 

Usuyo   (espying  paper)   18'0,510 

Other  papers   5,205,812 

Production    of   European   paper —  Pounds. 

Printing  paper   293,182,086  9,143,492 

Strawboard   59,426,117  750,655 

For  tobacco   7,596,860  497,054 

For  match-box  labels   9,017,289  315,964 

Renshi  (printing  paper)   11,373,826  S24.376 

All  others   48.30S.344  1,566,396 
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Raw  materials  used  in  the  production  of  European  papers  in  Japan  for  1914 
were  as  follows:  Rags,  213,964,308  pounds;  wood-pulp,  286,074,666  pounds;  straw, 
180,342,432  pounds;  and  other  materials,  78,842,954  pounds. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  APRIL. 

All  the  principal  industries  were  well  employed  in  April,  and  some  were  working 
at  great  pressure.  The  increasing  number  of  enlistments  emphasizes  the  need  for 
more  women  and  girls,  and  the  substitution  of  them  for  men  must  be  carried  much 
further  than  hitherto  if  the  requirements  of  industry  are  to  'be  met. 

Compared  with  the  good  conditions  of  April,  1915,  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  workpeople  employed,  but  an  increase  in  the  average  earnings. 

Employment  in  the  coal  mining  industry  continued  very  good;  it  was  good  at 
iron  mines,  fairly  good  at  lead  mines,  and  fair  at  tin  mines.  In  the  quarrying 
industry  employment  improved  in  the  North  Wales  slate  quarries,  and  was  fair 
generally. 

The  pig-iron  industry  still  experienced  shortages  of  labour  and  raw  materials, 
but  employment  was  good.  At  iron  and  steel  works  it  was  very  good.  The  engineer- 
ing and  shipbuilding  trades  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure,  with  much  overtime. 
The  tinplate  trade  showed  little  change,  but  there  was  some  decline  in  the  steel  sheet 
trade.  Most  of  the  other  metal  trades  continued  very  busy,  and  much  overtime  was 
worked. 

In  the  spinning  section  of  the  cotton  trade  employment  continued  fairly  good, 
and  it  was  reported  that  fewer  machines  were  idle  through  lack  of  labour;  the 
weaving  section,  however,  was  still  slack.  Employment  continued  brisk  in  the 
woollen,  worsted,  and  hosiery  trades,  and  a  general  shortage  of  labour  was  reported. 
The  jute  industry  was  dislocated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  month  by  a 
dispute  in  Dundee.  The  linen  trade  showed  an  improvement  in  Ireland,  but  was 
still  quiet;  in  Scotland  it  was  fairly  good.  In  the  bleaching  trade  employment  con- 
tinued fair,  in  the  dyeing  industry  it  was  good;  with  calico  printers  it  was  moderate 
in  England,  and  continued  fair  in  Scotland.  Employment  was  good  in  the  lace  trade, 
and  fairly  good  in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure.  Employment  was 
good  on  the  whole  in  the  leather  trades;  it  was  quiet,  however,  with  some  branches 
of  the  saddlery  and  harness  trade  in  Walsall,  and  with  curriers  in  London.  Employ- 
ment showed  a  seasonal  improvement  in  the  bespoke  tailoring,  and  with  Court  and 
private  dressmakers.  In  ready-made  tailoring,  and  with  dressmakers  in  retail  firms 
in  London,  employment  was  fairly  good.  It  was  also  fairly  good  on  the  whole  in  the 
mantle,  costume,  and  blouse  trades,  and  in  the  shirt  and  collar  trades.  In  the  corset 
trade  employment  continued  good,  and  in  the  felt  hat  trade  moderate. 

In  the  building  trades  employment  on  private  work  remained  quiet,  but  the 
transfer  of  men,  especially  of  plasterers  and  masons,  to  other  occupations,  left  those 
remaining  generally  well  employed.  Brickmaking  showed  an  improvement,  and 
employment  in  the  cement  trade  continued  good,  with  a  general  shortage  of  labour 
and  much  overtime.  Employment  was  fairly  good  in  the  furnishing  trades,  and  good 
in  the  woodworking  trades. 

In  the  printing  trade  employment  declined  slightly,  but 'remained  fairly  good, 
and  overtime  was  worked,  especially  in  London.  The  paper  and  bookbinding  trades 
also  continued  to  be  well  employed,  and  shortages  of  labour  were  reported. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  were  generally  well  employed.  The  food  prepara- 
tion trades  showed  little  change,  and  employment  continued  very  good.  In  agricul- 
ture progress  was  made  possible  by  fairly  favourable  weather,  but  work  generally  is 
in  arrears. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  showed  a  slight  decline,  but  was  fair  on  the 
whole.  The  supply  of  seamen  for  mercantile  ships 'was  reported  as  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  demand. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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THE    IRBIT    FUR  TRADE. 

The  annual  fair  at  Irbit,  Siberia,  held  in  February  of  thi>  year,  which  is  always  a 
notable  feature  in  the  world's  fur  trade,  was  well  attended,  and  the  prices  were  higher 
than  prevailed  a  year  ago;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  net  profits  to  sellers  were  not 
so  large  as  usual,  and  many  of  the  dealers  had  practically  no  profit. 

The  collectors  of  furs  had  to  pay  high  prices  to  secure  furs  from  the  trappers; 
-whose  numbers  were  considerably  diminished  and  whose  hunting  material  had  been 
expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Nevertheless,  considerable  quantities  of  furs  wore 
collected,  and  in  view  of  the  big  demand  during  the  winter  for  raw  furs  for  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Russia,  the  dealers  had  purchased  freely,  in  the  confident 
belief  that  prices  would  be  very  high.  This  expectation  was  not  realized,  for  when  the 
prospective  buyers  reached  Irbit  they  were  conservative  in  bidding  for  furs,  in  view  oi 
the  quantities  being  larger  than  anticipated.  Moreover,  it  was  known  that  not  only 
would  the  large  quantity  of  furs  already  lying  at  Archangel  have  to  remain  there  until 
spring,  but  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  arranging  for  goods  to  be  forwarded 
by  rail,  while  permits  would  be  unobtainable  for  shipping  the  cheaper  classes  of  furs  to 
neutral  countries.  The  delays  in  the  telegraph  service  and  in  arranging  for  remittances 
of  money  also  tended  to  hinder  transactions. 

The  gross  return  of  the  fair  in  furs  was  approximately  $1,500,000,  as  against  about 
$800,000  last  year. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

DYEING  MATERIALS  IN  ECUADOR. 

There  are  to  be  found  growing  in  Ecuador  a  number  of  plants  producing  dyeing 
materials,  which  are  used  by  the  Indians  and  other  natives,  the  colours  being  per- 
manent on  woollen  fabrics.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  in  sandy  loam.    Some  of  the  plants  are  the  following: — 

Chuspillay. — A  plant  covered  with  spines,  grows  abundantly,  the  berries  formed 
in  May  yielding  a  black  juice  which  is  permanent,  when  tannin  is  added. 

Shansha  (Coriaria  thymifolia),  incorrectly  spelled  Chanche. — A  tree  7  to  10  feet 
high,  growing  near  watercourses  where  it  is  more  or  less  dry;  the  fruit  ripens  in  May, 
and  produces  a  strong,  permanent  black. 

Guarango. — A  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  producing  pods  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
which  yield  a  light-red  colour  much  used. 

Rumi-Barba  or  Barha  de  Piedra. — A  moss  found  on  rocks  near  rivers,  producing 
a  strong  clear  coffee-coloured  dye. 

Arrayan. — A  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  the  leaves  appearing  to  contain  a  good  per- 
centage of  tannin. 

Colcas. — A  bush  10  feet  high,  the  leaves  said  by  some  natives  to  yield  a  green 
colour,  others  claiming  that  it  acts  only  as  a  mordant. 

All  of  the  above  grow  in  abundance,  and  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  the  wages  of  the 
Indians  being  about  12  cents  gold  per  day. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  1,  1916. 

Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,473,392 
821,079 
9 1 6, 847 
1,177,799 
1,011,524 
1,604,298 
1,475.549 
(547.308 
643,796 

1,795,690 
110,978 
1,441,635 

Oats. 
 — 

Barley. 
— 

Bushels. 

79,908 
34,508 
33,777 
21,425 
9,503 
44,549 
34,315 
43,152 
26,948 

138,633 
23,610 
51,603 

Flax. 

  — 

Bushels. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R   

Bushels. 

465,689 
218,848 
200,760 
156,998 
238,045 
451,507 
429,430 
360,980 
208,704 

589,467 
40,190 
465,569 

Bushels. 

2,018,989 
1,219,361 
1,390,202 
1,356,222 
1,471,089 
2,244,016 
1,939,300 
1,074,329 
879,448 

2,657,332 
444,587 
2,037,584 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

144,926 
214,818 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

212,017 
140,602 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

22,889 

Port  Arthur— 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

133,542 
239,809 
75,777 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

13,182,895 

310,559 
1,501,447 
l,o90,084 

3,829,193 

121,427 
450,703 
211,273 

541,931 

3,861 
40,857 
21,487 

1,184,440 

117,148 
47,739 

18,738,459 

435,847 
2,110.155 
1,670,583 

o,  202, 090 

940 

648,477 
375,408 
1,577,307 
1,303,983 

783,403 

66. 205 

164,887 

4,210,585 

940 

770,087 
392,528 
2.b02,244 

3,136,957 

657,535 
200,263 

1,803,513 

2,149,516 
1,629,594 
1,537,409 
856,591 
426,781 

Mid  land- 

122,210 
17,120 
421,487 
1,731,317 

TV  f  ■  j]     j  j_ 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

lirhn.  G.  i.  P.  

Port  McNicol  

303, 450 
81,670 

19,987 

533,411 
206,263 

124, 124 

Goderich,  W.  C,  Flour  Mills,  Ltd. . . . 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

902,053 

887,135 

.  6,375 

8,000 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

888,744 
478,252 
687,094 
703,236 
407,613 

989,977 
1,117,253 
698,815 
140,833 
1,680 

226,387 
34,089 

136,765 
12,519 
17,488 

44,408 
14,735 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S....  : 

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

8,712,781 

6,251,954 

818,693 

87,130 

15,870,558 

25,097,766 

10,864,550 

1,426,829 

1,436,457 

38,825,602 
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G-rades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  1,  1916. 


(trades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

35,217 
6,184,847 
1,956,  IOC 
1,666,272 
1,385,821 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

42,348 
4,474,145 
1,515,684 
1,499.165 
447,072 
211,692 
99,508 
423,107 

Bushels. 

77,565 
12,377,463 
4,112.970 
3,470,127 
2,071,365 
268,254 
110,637 
2,609,385 

No.  2  „   

1,718,471 
641,126 
304,690 
238,472 
50,562 
11,069 
231,700 

1,954,578 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.W  

13,182,895 

3,202,090 

8,712,781 

25,097,766 

42.995 
1,937,632 
999,872 
259,391 

74 

381,270 
134,538 
111,760 
35,859 
55,413 
64,477 

40,423 
3,047.111 
1,557,027 
375,939 
128,087 
231,249 
800,118 

89,492 
5,306,019 
2,691,437 
747,096 
163,946 
286,662 
1,519,893 

No.  2  ii   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „  

Other  ,   ... 

589,303 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

3,829,193 

783,403 

0,251,954 

130,705 
395,251 
204,390 
0,003 
12,840 
02,838 

10,804,550 

130,705 
010,531 
410,240 
38,844 
85,070 
109,373 

No.  3  C.W   

200,266 
195,740 
30,899 
68,491 
46,535 

45,014 
16,110 

2,342 
3,739 

No.  4  ,.   

Feed  

Totals  

Flax — 

No.  2  C.W  

541,931 

66,205 

818,093 

1,420,829 

1,001,483 
120,867 
28,382 

151,868 
7,067 
2,415 
170 
3,367 

79,130 

1,232,481 
127,934 
30,797 
170 
45,075 

No.  3  C.W  

Rejected    

33,708 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  ,  

Total  quantity  in  store  

1,184,440 

164,887 

87,130 

1,436,457 

18,738,459 

4,216,585 

15,870,558 

38,825,602 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  June  1,  1916,  with  com- 
parisons for  Two  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

 ;  

June  I,  1916. 

Bushels. 

13,182,895 
3. 202,090 
8]  712' 781 

Bushels. 

4.555,564 
1,014,495 
7,'l57,'777 

Bushels. 

18,738,459 
4  216  585 
15,870,558 

25,097,706 

12,727,836 

38,825,602 

June  3,  1915. 

3,235,921 
239,716 
2,569,605 

3  064  51 2 
217,632 
2,236,919 

6  300  433 
457,348 
4,806,524 

Totals   

June  4,  1914. 

6,015,242 

5,519,063 

11,564,305 

4,455,608 
4,615,655 

9,071,263 

7,470,387 
5,763,028 

11,925,995 
10,378,683 

Totals  

13,233,415 

22,304,678 

TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  following  foreign  trade  opportunities  are  published  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Australia. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 

D.  H.  Eoss,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Railways,  Sydney,  and  the 
Postmaster-General's  Department  at  Perth,  West  Australia.  These  tender  forms  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements, 
together  with  the  date  011  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined 
thus : — 

Victorian  'Railways,  Melbourne. 

No.  29,992.    July      12,  1916. — 100,000  lineal  yards  of  canvas,  in  bolts,  as  per  sample. 
No.  29,969.    August  16,  1916. — Locomotive,  engine,  tender,  carriage  and  wagon  tires 

as  per  drawings. 

New  South  Wales  Railways. 

The  following  indent  has  been  forwarded  by  the  N.S.W.  Government  Railways, 
Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  Street,  London, 

E.  C.,  England:— 

No.  Date  of  Indent.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

f      s.  d. 

41/16.  April  10,  1916.-41,000  lubricator  paids   1,117    0  0 

41/16.  April  10,  1916.-36,000  yards  butter  cloth   283     0  0 

42/16.  April  12,  1916. —     750  carbon  brushes   30    4  0 

44/16.  April  26,  1916.—         1  Norton  double  floor  grinder  .  .  48    0  0 

45/16.  April  28,  1916. —     150  pounds  insulating  cement..   ..  7  10  0 
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Postmaster-General's  Department,  Perth,  West  Australia. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster^General,  Perth,  West  Australia, 
are  as  follows: — 


Schedule.  Date  Closing. 

505.  June  21,  1916. — 10,000  flat  galvanized  iron  combiners. 

505.  June  21,  1916. —     100  lead  earth  plates. 

505.  June  21,  1916. — 12,000  screw  plugs. 

505.  June  21,  1916. — 10,000  cross  arm  iron  straps. 

489.  June  28,  1916. — 24,639  feet  lead  covered  paper  insulated  telephone  cable. 

495.  July  19,  1916. —      96  terminal  blocks. 


No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Perth,  West  Australia,  in  time  for  the 
submission  of  tenders  closing  on  June  21  and  28,  1916,  which  will  necessitate 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives 
er  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  is 
indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  June  13,  due  Melbourne,  July  5,  1916. 

July  25,  due  Melbourne,  August  16,  1916. 


South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has'  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  72-74,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted  to 
the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (including 
such  items  as  gold  badges  for  caps,  helmets,  grey  drill  tunics,  grey  drill  trousers, 
cycling  stockings,  jerseys,  grey  worsted  caps,  black  waterproof  covers,  khaki  caps, 
etc.)  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in 
these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  A-1723.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses 

627.  Wood-pulp. — A  Glasgow  firm,  having  a  permit  for  importation,  would  like 
quotations  from  Canadian  firms  c.i.f. 

628.  Textiles,  underclothing,  hosiery. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  would  like  agencies 
of  Canadian  manufacturers.    Good  connection,  best  references. 

629.  Cotton  duck. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

630.  Paper  agency. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  with  good  connection  desires  to  secure 
agencies  of  Canadian  paper  manufacturers. 

631.  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  of  paper  manufacturers  near  Halifax,  England,  wishes 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  as  to  wood-pulp  supplies. 

632.  Wood-pulp. — A  Newcastle  paper  mill  company,  using  350  to  450  tons  of 
easy  bleaching  soda  pulp  and  150  to  200  tons  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp  per 
annum,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers.  Samples  of  each  quality  should  be 
sent  with  quotations. 

633.  Wrapping  paper,  etc. — An  English  firm  who  import  large  quantities  of  all 
classes  of  paper  with  the  exception  of  writing  and  paper  for  newspaper  printing, 
specializing  on  all  classes  of  wrappings,  wish  to  receive  quotations  with  samples. 

634.  Beeswax. — A  correspondent  in  London,  England,  requests  that  samples  of 
beeswax  with  quotations  for  several  tons  delivery  f.o.b.  at  the  most  favourable  port  be 
furnished  by  Canadian  firms  interested. 

635.  Box  shooks. — A  Cape  Province  firm,  shippers  of  green  and  manufacturers 
of  preserved  fruit,  ask  for  quotations  on  two  sizes  of  boxes.  Require  100,000  boxes 
a  year.  Sizes  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

636.  Agent. — A  correspondent  in  Marseilles,  Erance,  is  about  to  open  an  office  to 
look  after  imports,  exports,  brokerage,  commission  sales  and  agencies,  and  desires  to 
hear  from  Canadian  firms  interested. 

637.  Flour  mill  equipment. — A  machinery  agent  of  Shanghai,  China,  wants  com- 
plete equipment  for  a  modern  flour  mill. 
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638.  Paper. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  for  paper 
of  which  samples  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  file  16281.) 

639.  Cerasine  and  beeswax. — Canadian  exporters  of  cerasine  and  beeswax  aro 
requested  to  make  immediate  offers  to  a  firm  in  Switzerland. 

640.  Ceilings. — A  general  commission  merchant,  resident  in  St.  John's,  desires 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  metal  ceilings,  wall 
coverings,  lathing  and  corner  beads. 

641.  Steel  beams. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  in  building  supplies  desires  business 
relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  I-beams  and  connections,  and  steel 
reinforcing  bars,  all  sizes. 

642.  Drain  pipes. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  asks  for  the  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  earthen  drain  pipes,  all  sizes. 

043.  Chimney  tops,  etc. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  chimney  tops,  bricks,  lime, 
cement  and  plaster  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

644.  Shingles. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  names  and  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  metal,  composition  and  asbestos  shingles. 

045.  Tiles. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  communication  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  glazed  and  unglazed  floor  and  wall  tiles. 

646.  Flooring. — Names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  parquetry  flooring  (special 
waterproofed),  wood  mosaic  flooring,  metal  doors  and  windows,  hard  and  soft  wood 
doors,  are  asked  for  by  a  Newfoundland  dealer. 

047.  Elevators,  etc. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  hand  and  power  elevators, 
and  dumb  waiters  are  asked  to  correspond  with  a  Newfoundland  dealer  with  a  view 
to  establish  business  relations. 

648.  Representation  in  Jamaica. — A  correspondent  in  Jamaica  states  that  the 
present  is  an  opportune  time  for  Canadian  firms  to  open  up  connections  in  that  island 
and  is  anxious  to  act  as  representative  for  firms  interested.  For  full  information  see 
pagfe  1283. 

649.  Brass  wire  and  sheets. — A  firm  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hard  brass  wire  and  phosphorous  bronze  brass 
wire  for  the  manufacture  of  springs,  and  also  of  hard  brass  sheets  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  mouth  organs,  of  which  they  seek  supplies.  Full  specification  is  obtainable 
from  the  Department  (refer  File  A-2008). 

650.  Engineering  stores. — A  Newcastle  firm  specializing  in  engineering  manu- 
factures and  stores,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  district  representation  of  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

651.  Jute  bags  and  cloth. — A  London  company  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian sellers  of  new  or'  second-hand  empty  jute  bags  and  cloth. 

652.  Wood-pulp. — A  Yorkshire  firm  of  paper  manufacturers,  using  30  tons  of 
wood-pulp  per  month,  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  producers. 

653.  Wood-pulp. — An  English  firm  of  wood-pulp  importers  with  large  connec- 
tions among  British  paper  mills  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  who  wish 
their  goods  introduced  on  this  market.    Are  open  to  purchase. 

654.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  in  Leeds  wishes  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  canned  peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes. 
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655.  Canned  fruits. — A  Hull  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers 
of  canned  peaches  and  pears. 

656.  Cap  covers. — A  Newfoundland  merchant  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  makers 
of  waterproof  covers  for  military  caps. 

657.  Mirrors. — Canadian  makers  of  soldiers'  steel  mirrors  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  a  Newfoundland  merchant. 

658.  Military  badges. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  inquires 'for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  woven  Crown  badges. 

659.  Pulp. — Two  Argentine  paper  mills  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian  ground 
wood  and  chemical  sulphite  pulp.  Particulars  of  requirement  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (File  A-773).  Cash 
in  New  York  will  be  paid. 

660.  Spikes,  bolts  and  nuts. — A  South  African  agent,  covering  all  centres  of 
South  Africa,  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  spikes  for  railway 
use,  and  bolts  and  nuts  for  carriages  and  carts.  Full  particulars  requested  in  first 
letters. 

661.  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg  repre- 
senting shippers  from  Europe,  America,  Australia  and  India,  is  prepared  to  take  up 
representation  of  Canadian  firms  shipping  to  South  Africa. 

662.  Axes. — An  important  business  concern  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  get  in 
couch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  axes  and  axe  handles. 

663.  Hosiery. — A  Newfoundland  merchant  wishes  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  ladies'  hosiery  in  the  various  colours. 

664.  Footwear. — A  Newfoundland  concern  enjoying  a  large  business  connection 
around  the  island  is  open  for  business  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
boots,  shoes,  rubbers  and  fishermen's  rubber  boots. 

665.  Brushes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  paint  brushes,  all  sizes,  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  firm  with  a  view  to  establishing  business  rela- 
tions. 

666.  Pickles. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  sour 
pickles  and  chow-chow. 

667.  Blankets. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  cotton  blankets,  low 
and  medium  prices,  are  asked  to  furnish  samples  and  prices  to  a  Newfoundland 
inquirer  having  a  large  city  and  outport  trade. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.   (Price,  k5  cents.) 

Imparts  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II.— Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  ' 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Kevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade    Commissioners    and  General  Trade 
Information* 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Importers,  Directory  of.  (Free.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

[OVER.] 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE, 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,    Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  CabU 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Custom* 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.    F.    Just,    care    British    Consul,  Petro- 

grad. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Addrets, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  Bast  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Ca"bl9  Address,  Contraoom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H,  R  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  ' 

Caote  Address,  Canadian  c-  K  Sontum,  Grubbcgd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontumt. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

IV.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  with 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Calcutta,   Director  General 

cial  Intelligence. 


of 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden: 

Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-ConsuL 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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INDIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Melbourne,  Australia,  May  9,  1916. 

MARKET  FOR  TIMBER  IN  INDIA. 

The  use  of  timber  in  India  is  extremely  limited.  The  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  timber,  including  all  forms  of  rough  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  purposes, 
is  estimated  to  be  1£  cubic  feet,  of  which  four-fifths  is  used  for  fuel.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  timber  used,  aside  from  fuel,  is  96,000,000  cubic  feet,  equal  to  about  960,000,000 
feet  board  measure,  or  three  board  feet  per  year  per  head  of  the  population.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  is  used  in  the  form  of  rough  logs  and  poles  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

This  extraordinarily  sparing  use  of  wood  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  earning 
power  of  the  population  does  not  exceed  80  cents  per  head  per  month,  and  buildings 
are  therefore  small  and  consist  of  mud,  grass  and  bamboo  supported  by  a  minimum 
of  timber  for  posts  and  rafters.  Wherever  there  is  population  white  ants  are  destruc- 
tive.   Only  ant-proof  woods  can  be  used  for  building  purposes  in  India. 

Ant -proof  woods  are  restricted  to  a  very  few  native  species,  chief  amongst  which 
are  teak,  deodar,  and  sal.  These  species  are  high  in  price  both  because  of  the  great 
demand  and  because  of  the  extremely  costly  methods  of  handling  timber  in  vogue  in 
India.  Even  in  a  sparsely  settled,  forested  portion  of  Assam,  sawn  joists  3  feet  by 
4  inch  by  12  feet  sold  for  $48  per  thousand  feet  board  measure.  Ordinary  rough  hard- 
wood logs  8  inches  to  14  inches  diameter  sell  at  the  railroad  station  in  the  treeless 
Punjab,  India's  great  wheat-growing  district,  for  $40  per  thousand  board  feet.  Teak, 
which  is  the  universal  building  timber  in  the  cities,  sells  at  the  coast  ports  at  $100  to 
$110  per  thousand  feet  for  small  dimension  boards  and  planks.  Such  prices  in  a 
country  where  the  average  daily  wage  is  about  four  cents  necessarily  restrict  the  use 
of  timber.  India  is  not  an  industrial  country.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
live  directly  or  indirectly  by  agriculture.  The  Indian  agriculturist  makes  his  own 
few  tools,  has  no  barns  or  outbuildings  and  lives  in  a  mud  or  grass  hut.  He  gets 
along  without  timber. 

The  use  of  imported  timber  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  industrial  centres,  rail- 
roads, public  works  and  military  necessities.  The  agricultural  population  uses  abso- 
lutely no  imported  timber. 

That  Indian  forests  are  able  to  almost  completely  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country  for  timber  is  due  to  the  splendid  forest  administration  inaugurated  by  the 
British  Government  half  a  century  ago.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  country  is  under 
forest.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  administered  carefully  to  prevent  destruction  by 
fire  and  overcutting,  and  although  at  the  time  of  British  occupancy  the  more  acces- 
sible forests  had  been  almost  ruined,  wise  management  has  already  greatly  increased 
their  productivity.    There  still  remain  in  some  provinces,  notably  in  Burma,  large 
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areas  of  hardwood  forest,  suitable  for  industrial  purposes,  which  through  lack  of 
capital,  suitable  machinery  and  equipment  have  not  been  rendered  accessible. 

It  is  natural  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  timber  imports  of  India,  aside  from  teak 
which  is  brought  in  from  Java  and  Siam  to  the  extent  of  $800,000  to  $1,250,000  yearly, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  rough  lumbers  for  temporary  uses  only,  or  manufactured 
wooden  articles  introduced  by  Europeans  or  rendered  necessary  by  the  development  of 
industries.    This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  table  of  imports  given  below: — 

IMPORTATIONS   OF   MANUFACTURED  AND  UNMANUFACTURED  TIMBER  INTO  INDIA,  1913-14  AND 

1914-15. 


Quantity.  Feet  B.M.  Value  £ 

1913-14.  1914-15.  1913-14.  1914-15. 

Matches                                                                                    •  597,651  755,254 

Teak                                               11,196,000  16,486,000  163,251  259,140 

Tea  chests       349,435  293,302 

Railway  sleepers       255,153  242,182 

Deals  and  pine                              21,488,000  8,544,000  160,554  60,505 

Other  lumber                                20,140,000  16,528,000  133,534  116,250 

Manufactured  articles..    ..      64,282  64,177 

Jarrah  •           4,861,000  1,331,000  40,214  38,452 

Ornamental  woods       16,595  10,993 


Total...   57,685,000  42,889,000  1,779,670  1.738,155 


India  is  probably  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  imports  of  such 
articles  as  matches,  boxes  and  railroad  sleepers  exceed  greatly  in  value  the  importa- 
tions of  rough  lumber.  Matches  are  the  only  wooden  articles  the  population  can 
afford  to  buy.  The  other  articles,  together  with  the  common  lumber,  do  not  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  population,  but  are  used  exclusively  in  industries,  public 
works  or  by  transportation  companies. 

ROUGH  LUMBER. 

Considering  her  small  imports  India  draws  upon  a  great  number  of  countries. 
The  importations  of  rough  lumber  and  sleepers  from  each  country  in  1913-14,  together 
with  the  chief  articles  of  import  from  that  country  are  shown  below: — 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  ROUGH  LUMBER,  TIMRER  AND  SLEEPERS  WERE  IMPORTED  INTO 
INDIA,  1913-14,  WTITII  CHIEF  ARTICLES  FROM  EACH. 


Country.  Value.  Chief  Commodity. 

Australia   f 250, 949  Jarrah  sleepers. 

Siam                              ..    ..  159,398  Teak,  rough  lumber  and  sleepers. 

Straits  Settlements   93,188  Rough  lumber  and  sleepers. 

United  States   79,481  Douglas  fir  lumber  and  sleepers. 

United  Kingdom   78,665  Creosoted  Baltic  sleepers  and  Baltic  deals. 

Java   30,180  Teak,  sleepers  and  rough  lumber 

Austria   28,114  Austrian  pine  planks. 

Norway   14,480  Baltic  pine  deals  and  matched  lumber. 

Ceylon   12,838  Rough  lumber. 

Sweden..                             ..  8,164  Baltic  pine  deals  and  dressed  lumber. 

Philippines   3,030  Rough  lumber. 

Japan   2,562  Rough  lumber  and  sleepers. 

East  Africa   1,048  Ornamental  woods. 

Germany   1,004  Deals. 


It  is  noticeable  that  Canada  is  not  on  this  list.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  the 
total  export  of  timber  from  Canada  to  India  consisted  of  a  cargo  of  railway  sleepers 
sent  in  1914. 

After  railroad  sleepers,  which  were  discussed  in  a  previous  report,  the  most 
important  item  of  Indian  timber  imports,  from  a  Canadian  standpoint,  is  that  classi- 
fied in  India  as  deals  and  pine.    The  imports  of  deals  and  pine,  which  includes  all 
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soft  coniferous  lumber,  in  the  form  of  timbers,  dimension,  rough  or  dressed  boards 
or  box  shooks  (excepting  tea  chests)  during  1913-14  were  drawn  from  the  following 
countries : — 

Feet  Board  Measure. 


United  States   12,556,000 

Austria-Hungary   3.785,000 

United  Kingdom   2,546,000 

Norway   1,484,000 

Sweden   863,000 

Others  „  .  .  257,000 


Total   21,491,000 


Douglas  fir  constitutes  about  57  per  cent  of  the  total  softwood  imports  of  India. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  more  completely  fills  the  requirements  of  the  Indian 
market  than  any  of  its  important  European  competitors. 

Wherever  permanent  buildings  and  structures  are  being  erected  in  India,  whether 
in  the  large  coast  cities,  on  important  public  works  or  in  smaller  towns,  the  presence 
of  white  ants  prevents  the  use  of  timber.  There  are  no  wooden  floors  in  India  and 
the  only  wood  found  in  a  building  is  in  the  doors,  door  frames,  sash  and  window 
frames  and,  in  the  older  buildings,  beams  and  joists.  Everything  else  is  brick,  stone 
and  cement.  Modern  buildings  are  built  with  steel  joists.  Ant-proof  timbers  only 
are  used  in  buildings.  None  of  the  imported  softwood  timbers  are  ant-proof.  The 
same  policy  is  followed  in  railroad  construction,  the  sleepers  are  frequently  the  only 
timber  on  the  railroad. 

The  rolling  stock,  station  buildings,  workshops,  bridges,  are  metal,  brick,  stone 
and  cement. 

The  imported  softwoods  are  restricted  in  use  to  supplying  timber  for  falsework, 
for  remanufacture  into  articles  of  temporary  use  or  for  use  in  the  extremely  few 
situations  free  from  white  ants. 

Douglas  fir  is  the  only  timber  procurable  in  the  long  lengths  used  for  falsework 
in  bridges  or  large  buildings.  Even  in  the  sizes  in  which  Indian  hardwoods  can  be 
secured  for  this  purpose  Douglas  fir  is  preferred  because  it  is  lighter  to  handle  and 
more  easily  worked,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  conservative  and  prosperous 
railroads  still  using  teak  at  $100  per  thousand  for  falsework  where  Douglas  fir  could 
be  purchased  at  $33.  Douglas  fir  is  now  in  universal  use  for  temporary  construction 
purposes. 

Douglas  fir  has  also  been  the  favourite  timber  for  use  by  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  in  temporary  bridgework,  fortifications,  pontoon  building  and  refitting 
troop  and  remount  ships  in  connection  with  the  various  expeditions  constantly  on  foot 
in  India.  Large  quantities  were  used .  in  the  Mesopotamian  expedition  until  the 
exhaustion  of  the  stocks  in  hand  led  to  the  substitution  of  teak. 

The  merchants  carrying  stocks  of  Douglas  fir  in  India  have  relied  chiefly  upon 
the  railroad,  public  works  and  military  demand.  The  presence  of  the  stocks  in  the 
country  have  gradually  led  to  the  use  of  the  timber  for  other  purposes.  It  was,  until 
the  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  during  the  present  year,  the  most  popular  timber  in 
India  for  shell  boxes  at  the  Government  and  other  shell  factories,  and  was  also  used 
extensively  in  private  trade  for  packing  cases.  Boards  and  planks  are  purchased  by 
boxmaking  companies  and  resawn  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  per  thousand  for 
the  manufacture  of  candle  boxes  and  machinery  crates.  A  constant  demand  has 
arisen  from  the  five  principal  harbours  where  it  is  the  chief  timber  for  hatch  covers, 
gangways,  fenders  and  temporary  piling.  Small  quantities  of  Douglas  fir  are  manu- 
factured into  cheap  furniture.  Very  little  of  the  timber  is  sent  inland  from  the 
ports,  except  as  it  is  needed  for  special  construction  work. 

No  stocks  are  carried  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  India.  Aside  from  falsework 
the  only  market  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country  has  been  for  drying  room  floors 
in  the  tea  gardens,  a  use  for  which  Douglas  fir  has  given  good  satisfaction. 
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Though  many,  uses  have  been  found  for  Douglas  fir  in  India  the  total  quantity  of 
fir  imported  annually  must  remain  as  at  present  comparatively  small  because  of  the 
limited  industrial  development  of  the  country.  The  Indian  market  is,  however, 
extremely  important  in  that  it  shows  the  excellent  reputation  which  it  is  possible  for 
Douglas  fir  to  earn  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  climate  of  India  is  much  more  severe 
on  timber  than  the  climate  of  South  Africa.  Nevertheless  Douglas  fir  is  used  through- 
out the  country  for  temporary  bridges  and  no  complaints  have  arisen  concerning 
strength  or  suitability.  Though  for  some  years  Douglas  fir  has  not  been  accepted  in 
South  Africa  for  refitting  transports,  it  is  the  most  popular  Wood  for  this  purpose  in 
India.  The  different  opinion  held  in  South  Africa  and  in  India  concerning  the  fitness 
of  this  timber  for  identical  uses  in  the  two  countries  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the 
use  of  wood  is  built  upon  first  impression  and  upon  prejudice. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  life  of  Douglas  fir  merchantable  timbers  in  a  tropical 
climate  was  provided  recently  in  Calcutta  when  timbers  which  had  been  in  use  for 
six  years  or  more  on  different  contracts  for  falsework  were  sold  for  resawing.  The 
timbers  though  checked  were  sound  and  in  good  condition.  No  trace  was  discovered 
anywhere  of  Douglas  fir  having  been  affected  by  dry  rot  in  India.  This  bears  out  the 
opinion  expressed  concerning  the  occurrence  of  dry  rot  in  South  Africa,  that  it 
developes  in  cargoes  making  long  passages  in  sailing  vessels.  The  shipments  of 
Douglas  fir  to  India  are  nearly  all  in  steamers  making  the  passage  in  less  than  two 
months. 

The  prospects  for  the  development  of  a  valuable  Canadian  trade  in  Douglas  fir  to 
India  depend  upon  two  factors : — 

1.  Competition  with  United  States  shippers. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  use  of  Douglas  fir. 

COMPETITION  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

India  is  probably  the  only  country  importing  Douglas  fir  to  any  extent,  in  which 
Canada  has  not  maintained  a  share  of  the  business.  All  the  Douglas  fir  imported  to 
India  has  come  from  the  United  States.  The  importers  in  India  have  even  been  under 
the  impression  that  no  Canadian  ports  were  in  a  position  to  export  Douglas  fir  cargoes. 
Of  all  the  managers  of  timber  importing  companies  in  India  only  one,  when  directly 
asked,  was  aware  that  cargoes  of  such  timber  as  they  secure  on  Puget  Sound  could  be 
secured  with  equal  satisfaction  and  despatch  from  British  Columbia.  Even  this  gen- 
tleman had  only  learned  within  a  few  months  that  Douglas  fir  could  be  secured  in 
British  Columbia.  This  incredible  state  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  impor- 
ters can  only  be  understood  when  the  manner  of  handling  the  business*  is  known. 

There  being  no  liner  service  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  North  America  to  India 
the  timber  trade  is  entirely  dependent  upon  tramp  cargoes.  The  importation  of 
Douglas  fir  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  companies  strong  enough  to  finance  cargo  ship- 
ments and  carry  the  stocks  for  the  year  or  so  necessary  to  turn  over  a  cargo  in  the 
Indian  market.  There  are  only  five  or  six  such  companies  in  India.  All  are  large 
trading  companies  interested  in  jute  mills,  coal  mines,  general  engineering,  importa- 
tion of  cotton  piece  goods,  railroad  construction,  etc.,  with  whom  timber  is  only  a  side 
line.  The  timber  branch  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  employee  of 
office  experience.  North  American  purchasing  agents  of  these  companies  are  located 
without  exception  in  the  United  States.  The  timber  buyers  in  India  have  not  had 
any  inducement  to  inquire  if  they  could  secure  their  supplies  from  brokers  or  shippers 
in  Canada  and  no  Canadian  shippers  have  made  any  effort  to  get  into  the  Indian  mar- 
ket. Within  the  last  few  months  the  situation  has  slightly  improved.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing importers  has  established  connections  with  a  Canadian  company  and  several  others 
are  desirous  of  doing  so.  The  names  and  North  American  buying  connections  of  the 
Indian  importers  of  Douglas  fir  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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It  is  significant  that  in  India  as  elsewhere  timber  importers  usually  receive  and 
read  with  interest  lumber  trade  journals  from  the  United  States.  These  journals 
inevitably  cause  the  importer  to  think  in  terms  of  United  States  lumber. 

They  familiarize  him  with  United  States  ports  shippers,  while  Canada's  lumber 
territories  remain  a  terra  incognita.  The  lumber  trade  journals  in  Canada  which 
write  at  great  volume  on  the  question  of  building  up  an  export  trade  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  their  sincerity  by  engaging  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  their  own 
foreign  circulation.  The  names  of  lumber  importing  firms  in  India  and  other  coun- 
tries may  be  secured  from  the  lists  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  or  from 
the  various  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Once  relations  are  established  so  that  Canadian  exporters  secure  inquiries  sent 
out  from  India  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  securing  a  good  share  of  the  business. 
The  sentiment  of  the  importers  is  all  in  favour  of  buying  in  Canada  if  prices  are  equal* 

The  usual  cargo  imported  to  India  is  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  feet.  The  specification 
as  a  rule  calls  for  nothing  but  merchantable,  a  grade  which  has  been  found  satisfactory 
for  the  uses  to  which  Douglas  fir  has  been  put  in  India.  One-third  of  the  cargo  is 
ordinary  timbers,  the  remainder  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  |-inch  by  6-inch,  1-inch 
by  6-inch,  and  the  balance  in  £-inch,  1-inch,  1^-inch,  2-inch,  3-inch,  4-inch,  5-inch,  and 
6-inch  by  12-inch  in  16  foot  to  30  foot  lengths.  The  importers  do  not  do  a  retail  busi- 
ness. Very  rarely  does  any  one  importer  bring  in  more  than  one  cargo  a  year.  The 
timber  is  carried  in  stock  several  months  at  least  and  is  seldom  carefully  piled  or  pro- 
tected from  the  weather. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Douglas  fir  imported  is  resawn.  All  resawing  is  done 
by  hand  with  whip  or  frame  saws  and  costs  about  $10  per  thousand  feet.  If  the  speci- 
fications were  varied  so  as  to  decrease  the  amount  of  sawing  in  India  the  cost  of  the 
timber  would  be  decreased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  interest  of  the  importer 
lies  in  the  other  direction,  his  chief  concern  is  to  make  his  stock  suitable  for  all  needs. 
He  accomplishes  this  by  carrying  a  larger  proportion  than  is  really  necessary  in  timbers 
which  can  be  cut  down  to  any  size.  The  profit  on  handling  Douglas  fir  is  attractive, 
there  being  only  a  few  firms  in  the  business  the  competition  is  not  ruinous. 

The  timber  is  usually  sold  out  of  the  yard  at  $5.30  to  $11.60  per  thousand  feet 
more  than  the  landed  cost  in  addition  to  any  charges  for  resawiug.  Very  much 
larger  profits  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  months  because  of  freight  increases. 
The  stocks  now,  remaining  in  India  (March,  1916)  are  held  at  $78.30  to  $96.60  per 
thousand  feet  for  merchantable.  The  ordinary  selling  price  for  merchantable  was 
in  normal  times  $30  to  $35  per  thousand  feet.  All  timber  in  India  is  bought  and 
sold  by  the  ton  of  50  cubic  feet,  equivalent  in  sawn  and  square  timber  to  600  board 
feet. 

INCREASED  USE  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

The  increased  use  of  Douglas  fir  is  dependent  on  the  decrease  in  the  use  of 
Scandinavian  and  Austrian  timber  and  the  increased  industrial  development  of 
India. 

Scandinavian  and  Austrian  pines,  which  were  in  normal  times  higher  in  price 
than  Douglas  fir,  owed  their  ability  to  compete  to  the  fact  that  they  could  be  imported 
by  persons  of  limited  capital  or  credit  in  small  portions  by  liner  shipments,  and  that 
they  were  used  for  packing  cases,  chiefly  in  the  textile  industry.  Austrian  pane  was 
imported  chiefly  to  Bombay,  in  rough  planks  1-inch  x  3-inch  x  12  feet  at  about  $3-3 
to  $42  per  thousand  feet.  Scandinavian  timbers,  which  were  used  to  a  limited 
extent  dressed  and  matched,  were  imported  at  about  $45  to  $50  per  thousand. 

The  best  prospect  for  meeting  the  Austrian  and  Scandinavian  competition, 
including  the  importations  of  Baltic  timber  via  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
centred  chiefly  in  Bombay,  is  by  the  introduction  of  British  Columbia-  spruce  both  in 
merchantable  and  dressed.  When  working  arrangements  are  comnleted'  with  Bombav 
importers,  quotations  should  be  submitted,  for  rough  spruce  planks  1-inch — 3-inch  x 
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12-inch  x  12  feet,  3-inch  x  9-inch  x  12  feet  and  for  dressed  spruce  3-inch  x  6-inch 
x  12  feet,  so  that  trial  shipments  could  later  be  made  with  Douglas  fir  cargoes. 

Important  increases  in  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  in  India,  aside  from  railway 
sleepers,  may  only  be  expected  with  further  industrial  expansion.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  government  and  by  private  initiative  to  prepare  for  industrial 
development  after  the  war.  There  are  still  many  natural  resources  undeveloped, 
extensive  railroad  systems  yet  await  completion;  the  labour  reserves  of  the  country, 
the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  land,  are  assets  which  render  assurance  that  indus- 
trial expansion,  even  if  delayed,  is  inevitable. 

About  20,000,000  feet  of  mixed  hardwoods,  classified  in  the  table  of  imports  as 
other  woods  are  imported  annually  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  These  woods  are  cheaper  than  Douglas,  costing  $16.80  to  $27  per  thous- 
and feet  c.i.f.  Indian  ports.  They  are  suitable  for  use  only  when  small  sizes  are 
needed  for  crating,  packing,  or  temporary  purposes.  The  forest  areas  from  which 
these  woods  are  drawn  are  extensive  but  have  not  yet  been  developed  on  a  commercial 
scale.  The  timbers  are  not  well  manufactured,  are  mixed  in  character,  and  even  at 
lower  prices  are  not  so  popular  as  Douglas  fir.  These  timbers  benefited  greatly  by 
the  high  freights  which  have  kept  Douglas  fir  out  of  the  Indian  market  during  the 
past  year. 

The  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  sold  in  India  yearly  would  not  be  in  any  way  affected 
if  the  price  were  increased  at  the  port  of  shipment  by  $5  per  thousand  feet.  There 
are  no  competing  timbers  which  would  replace  Douglas  fir  in  uses  for  which  Douglas 
fir  is  now  purchased. 

The  Japanese  are,  during  the  war,  making  a  determined  effort  to  put  rough 
lumber  on  the  Indian  market.  Though  the  Japanese  lumber  exporters  appear  in 
some  unaccountable  manner  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices  to  India  which  appear  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  freight  rates  quoted  elsewhere  for  equal  distances,  they  have  not 
arranged  much  business.  The  prices  quoted  c.i.f.  Calcutta,  February,  1916,  are  $31 
per  thousand  feet  b.m.  for  Hokaido  pine  12-inch  x  12-inch  x  8  feet  and  up  and  $53.50 
per  M.  for  the  same  timber  1-inch  x  6-inch  x  8  feet  and  up.  This  wood  resembles 
spruce  merchantable  in  appearance,  quality  and  uses.  Oak  and  ash  are  also  quoted. 
The  mills  making  the  quotations  claim  export  outputs  varying  from  150,000  to  400,000 
feet  per  month. 

The  c.i.f.  prices  quoted  would  be  possible  only  if  they  were  given  substantial 
freight  reductions  by  Japanese  lines,  probably  to  enable  them  to  develop  a  new 
market  at  the  present  opportune  time. 

MARKET  FOR  MANUFACTURED  WOODEN  ARTICLES. 

The  importations  of  articles  manufactured  from  wood  are  more  important  in 
India  than  the  importation  of  rough  lumber.  The  countries  supplying  this  class 
of  manufactured  article  to  India  are  shown  below : — 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  MANUFACTURED  WOODEN  ARTICLES  ARE  IMPORTED  TO  INDIA,  WITH 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTATION,  1913-14. 


Country —  Value. 

United  Kingdom   £  367,137 

Japan   275,202 

Sweden   185,395 

Austria   67,124 

Norway   48,252 

Germany   28,671 

Belgium   14,404 

Straits  Settlements   6,597 

Ceylon   6,170 

United  States   5,189 


Total   £1,011,368 


The  most  important  articles  which  Canadian  manufacturers  might  be  interested 
in  are  matches,  tea  chests  and  bobbins. 
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MATCHES. 

The  match  imports  of  India  amount  to  about  ten  million  gross  boxes  of 
safety  and  four  million  gross  boxes  of  others  annually.  The  importation  of  white 
phosphorus  matches  is  forbidden. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  were,  in  order  of  their  importance,  Japan,  Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  importations  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  increased  enormously,  the  total 
value  having  risen  from  $2,869,000  for  the  year  1913-14  to  $3,"625,000  for  the  year 
1914-15.  The  whole  of  this  increase,  together  w7ith  the  important  trade  lost  by  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  and  Belgium,  went  to  Japan,  where  manufacturers  have  exerted  every 
effort  to  increase  their  hold  in  the  Indian  market  in  this  as  in  other  commodities.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  Canadian  manufacturers  could  compete  with  the  prices  at  which 
matches  are  sold  in  India.  Japanese  sulphur  matches  before  the  war  sold  at  13  to  14 
cents  per  gross  boxes  c.i.f.  for  the  cheaper  qualities  and  18  to  20  cents  c.i.f.  for  the 
better  grades.    Safety  matches  prior  to  the  war  sold  at  22  cents  per  gross  c.i.f. 

TEA  CHESTS. 

The  Indian  market  for  tea  chests  offers  more  opportunity  for  the  Canadian 
exporter. 

India's  great  and  increasing  crop  of  tea,  estimated  in  1913  at  307,000,000  pounds 
and  in  1915  at  350,000,000  pounds,  is  nearly  all  exported  in  wooden  chests. 

The  important  countries  supplying  wooden  tea  chests  are,  for  the  past  two 
years : — 


Number  of  Chests.  Value. 

Country.  1913-14.  1914-15.  1913-14.  1914-15. 

United  Kingdom..    ,   1,983,238  1,611,973  £328,648  £264,519 

Japan   129,259  117,858  7,444  20,689 

Germany   124,250  29,200  7,007  1,024 

Ceylon   23,972  41,706  3,011  3,821 

Sweden   9,500  2,000  617  333 

Norway   8,000  13,000  571  963 


Total   2,278,219        1,815,739  347,298  291,349 


Two  types  of  tea  chests  are  used,  three-ply  and  solid. 

The  three-ply  chests  are  much  preferred  to  the  others.  They  occupy  less  freight 
space,  being  thinner,  and  are  stronger. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  whole  of  three-ply  chests.  The  solid  chests, 
made  from  ordinary  shooks,  come  from  Japan,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway  only. 

Three-ply  chests  are  made  from  birch  and  alder  veneer  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Russia.  The  whole  of  the  three-ply  box  business  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
large  British  manufacturers.  The  supply  of  three-ply  was  insufficient  prior  to  the 
war  and  may  be  expected  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  increased  demand  during  the 
next  few  years.  The  time  appears  opportune  for  any  Canadian  firm  in  the  position  to 
export  the  three-ply  in  sheets  for  the  boxes  to  take  up  the  business.  The  grade  of 
three-ply  required  may  best  be  judged  by  examining  the  chests  in  which  tea  is  shipped 
in  Canada.  Either  Eastern  Canadian  birch  or  British  Columbia  alder  are  suitable. 
A  waterproof  glue  is  essential. 
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The  boxes  are  lined  with  lead  or  aluminium  before  being  used.  The  lining  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  boxes  is  prepared  in  India.  The  sizes  in  which  the  boxes  are 
used  and  the  prices  governing  before  the  war  are  given  herewith: — 


How  Packed.  | 

Outside 
Dimensions 
Box. 

Weight 
Lbs. 

Price  c.i.f. 

Calcutta 
with  2  ounce 

lining. 

• 

22 

in.  x  22  in. 

x  24  in. 

20 

$104 

Shooks  and  batens  for  10  chests  complete  in  case  ■ 

21 

„   x21  „ 

x24  ,. 

19 

100 

20 

x20  „ 

x  24  ,. 

18 

96 

19 

x  19  « 

x24 

17 

92 

19 

U      X  19  M 

x  22  „ 

16 

88 

IS 

x!8  m 

x  22  ., 

15 

82 

Shooks  and  batens  for  20  chests  complete  in  case  j 

18 

„  xl8 

x20  ., 

14 

78 

16 

„   x  16  „ 

x20  „ 

12 

70 

15 

1 1   x  15  „ 

x20  H 

11 

64 

15 

„   x  15  ii 

x!8  ,. 

11 

60 

12 

,.   xl2  m 

x!3   1 1 

6 

36 

Another  type  of  three-ply  chest  is  sold  as  follows  : — 

Outside  Dimensions.  Price  each  c.i.f.  Calcutta. 
19  in.  x  19  in.  x  24  in.  .$110 
19   „  x  19   „   x  21  102 
16   „  x  16   „   x  18   „  74 


Since  the  outbreak  of  war  prices  have  risen  greatly  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  three-ply  chests.  The  chests  which  cost  in  1914  about 
82  cents  each  have  now  risen  to  $1.24  each.  Those  which  sold  in  normal  times  at 
$1.04  each  now  sell  at  $2.40  each;  other  sizes  have  increased  proportionately.  One 
result  has  been  the  greater  use  of  the  solid  shook  chests  imported  from  Japan.  These 
chests  are  made  of  timber  resembling  spruce,  containing  two  or  three  half-inch  tight 
black  knots  to  the  shook.  Sides,  tops  and  bottoms  are  of  half-inch  lumber,  dressed, 
not  matched,  not  printed.  The  corners  are  dovetailed,  the  tenons  being  14-inch  wide. 
The  prices  at  which  these  boxes  are  offered  c.i.f.  Calcutta  are : — 

19"  x  19"  x  24" — outside  measurements   ..    24  to  29  cents. 

17"  x  17"  x  17"         "  "    21 

The  prices  for  the  Japanese  chests  have  undergone  practically  no  increase  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  another  evidence  that  freight  rates  on  Japanese  exports  to 
India  have  not  greatly  increased. 

The  names  of  the  importers  of  tea  chests  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Canadian  exporters,  if 
able  to  compete  in  price,  will  find  importers  in  India  on  the  keen  lookout  for  a  new 
source  of  supply. 

BOX  SHOOKS. 

There  are  but  few  industries  in  India  importing  box  shooks.  The  custom  up  to 
the  present  has  been  to  import  the  rough  lumber  and  resaw  the  shooks  in  India.  The 
industries  using  shooks  in  any  form  are  very  few  in  number,  a  few  bottling  works, 
soap,  candle  and  ammunition  factories,  oil  refineries. 

•Such  shooks  as  have  been  imported  readymade  have  come  from  Sweden  and  Japan. 
One  experimental  shipment  recently  arrived  from  British  Columbia.  The  quality  of 
the  wood  in  the  British  Columbia  shooks  is  better  than  in  either  the  Swedish  or 
Japanese,  and  the  manufacture  is  quite  equal  to  the  latter. 

The  Swedish  shooks  are  better  manufactured  however,  being  finished  more 
smoothly  and  more  evenly  cross-cut. 
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Though  war  freights  have  greatly  increased  the  c.i.f.  prices  of  Swedish  and 
Canadian  shooks  they  affected  Japanese  prices  to  only  a  slight  extent. 
On  one  box  the  February  c.i.f.  quotations  were: — 

Japanese   15  cents. 

Swedish   20  " 

Canadian   24  " 


The  Canadian  shooks,  made  from  spruce,  have  a  further  disadvantage  in  their 
weight.  The  Japanese  weigh  8§  pounds  per  box,  the  Swedish  9  pounds  and  the 
Canadian  10  pounds.  So  long  as  the  Japanese  can  maintain  present  prices  the 
opportunities  for  Canadian  competition  appear  very  small. 

The  names  of  two  importers  of  box  shooks  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  An  inquiry 
for  c.i.f.  quotations  for  two  boxes  has  been  sent  on  behalf  of  a  Calcutta  firm.  (Inquiry 
No.  668.)  The  oil,  candle  and  rubber  industries  in  Burma  annually  import  about 
$100,000  worth  of  shooks,  about  four-fifths  of  which  have  been  Swedish  whitewood 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  two  large  London  box-shook  brokers  whose 
names  have  been  forwarded  to  the,  Commissioner  of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
other  markets.  The  remaining  share  of  the  market  has  been  secured  by  Japanese 
exporters.  Lacking  any  line  of  shipment  from  Canada  to  Burma  this  business  is  prac- 
tically inaccessible  from  Canada.  Any  one  discovering  a  means  of  making  c.i.f.  quo- 
tations may  secure  the  name  of  the  most  important  importer  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Commerce. 


OPENING  FOR  BOBBINS  IN  INDIA. 


The  extensive  cotton  and  jute  industries  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  working 
7,000,000  spindles  and  800,000  spindles  respectively,  require  large  quantities  of  bob- 
bins, rollers  and  other  hardwood  textile  mill  supplies.  The  jute  mills  of  Calcutta 
import  annually  12,000  tons  of  bobbins. 

Indian  mills  depend  entirely  upon  imports.  Over  one-half  the  supply  comes 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  probably  manufactured  to  a  certain  extent  from  Eastern 
Canadian  birch  and  maple.  The  remainder  came  from  Japan,  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  Austria.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Japanese  proportion  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  Japanese  manufacturers  through  their  agents  in  India  are 
exercising  every  endeavour  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  which  amounts  to 
about  $310,000  yearly.  They  are  favoured  by  being  able  at  the  present  time  to  quote 
fairly  low  c.i.f.  prices. 

The  Japanese  bobbins,  samples  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  are  made  from  a  soft  maple 
which  does  not  give  quite  so  good  a  finish  as  Canadian  maple  or  birch. 

The  c.i.f.  prices  now  quoted  for  various  sizes  of  bobbins  are: — 


Price  Per  Gross. 

Size —  Japan.    United  Kingdom. 

5"   $  6  60  $  8  16 

6"   10  60  10  00 

8"   15  16  11  60 

10"   19  84  23  30 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  has  the  names  of  bobbin  importers  who 
wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers,  either  at  present,  or  when  freight  rates 
become  normal.  The  bobbins  are  shipped  in  cases  of  ten  gross  each.  (Trade  Inquiry 
No.  501.) 

WOOD-BLOCK  PAVING. 


Small  experiments  are  being  conducted  with  creosoted  wood-block  paving  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Rangoon.    The  paving  has  been  down  two  years  only.  One 
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section  of  a  few  square  yards  in  Calcutta  has  been  laid  with  creosoted  Douglas  fir 
blocks,  the  other  trivial  sections  are  laid  with  Indian  and  Siam  blocks.  The  market 
for  creosoted  wood-blocks  in  India  is  not  hopeful  as  paving  of  any  kind  is  restricted 
to  a  few  streets  only  in  three  or  four  cities.  Even  if  blocks  give  good  service,  as  is 
expected,  future  streets  are  likely  to  be  macadam  with  very  short  stretches  of  asphalt. 


CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr,  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  May  1,  1916. 

NOTES  ON  SHIPPING. 

It  is  definitely  announced  that  a  new  American  steamship  line  is  about  to  be 
established  in  the  far  eastern  service,  to  replace  the  vessels  of  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  Mr.  Stewart  Elliott,  special  representative  of  the  well  known 
British-American  shipping  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  It.  Grace  &  Co.,  is  now  in  Shanghai, 
arranging  the  preliminaries  for  the  early  establishment  of  the  new  service. 

Mr.  Elliott  announced  that  by  the  direction  of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration, in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  Pacific  service 
under  the  American  flag  would  be  re-established  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Elliott  stated  that  he  had  been  officially  advised  that  the  first  steamer,  the 
Ecuador,  was  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  June  18,  and  from  thence  would  call  in 
order  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Kobe, 
Honolulu,  and  return  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  same  schedule  the  steamer  Columbia 
will  leave  San  Francisco  on  July  22,  followed  by  the  steamer  Venezuela,  on  August  18. 

These  are  three  sister  steamers,  of  new  construction  and  modern  equipment 
throughout.    The  passenger  accommodations  are  said  to  be  luxurious  in  the  extreme. 

In  respect  to  cargo,  these  ships  are  capable  of  carrying  about  6,000  tons  dead 
weight,  with  special  equipment  for  fast  loading  and  discharge.  In  connection  with 
handling  cargo,  each  steamer  is  provided  with  a  steel  derrick  capable  of  lifting  25  tons. 

The  re-establishment  of  this  new  service  on  the  Pacific,  will  in  a  measure  relieve 
the  acute  demand  for  cargo  space,  which  is  now  being  experienced  by  shippers  of 
freight,  both  to,  and  from  far  eastern  ports. 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  JAPAN. 

Advice  from  Japan  states  that  great  activity  is  being  shown  in  all  shipyards  at 
the  present  time,  although  this  activity  is  severely  hampered  by  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  from  abroad. 

A  resume  of  what  is  being  done  by  Japanese  shipbuilders  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing in  what  manner  that  nation  is  taking  advantage  of  the  present  rich  harvest  in 
freights,  which  is  to  be  gathered  in  wherever  tonnage  is  available: — 

At  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Dockyard  and  Engine  Works,  Nagasaki,  the  Tokiwa  Maru, 
of  7,300  tons,  was  launched  on  January  9.  She  is  now  ready  for  sea,  but  cannot  be 
delivered  to  the  owner,  solely  because  part  of  her  engines  has  not  arrived  from  abroad. 
On  March  8  a  sister  ship,  the  Tsuruga  Maru  was  launched  from  the  same  yard.  On 
March  20  a  steamer  of  3,000  tons  will  also  be  launched  there;  she  being  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  class  in  May.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  yard  intends 
building  two  boats  of  7,300  tons  each,  and  two  more  of  5,500  tons. 

At  Osaka,  the  Osaka  Iron  Works  has  already  launched  four  out  of  fourteen  new 
vessels  of  3,200  tons  each  already  on  order,  and  are  pushing  on  the  work,  with  a  view 
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to  completing  the  remainder  during-  the  coming  fiscal  year.  At  present,  three  boats 
are  under  construction  at  the  Innoshima  plant,  and  five  at  the  Osaka  yard. 

In  Kobe  and  district,  the  Kawasaki  dockyard  and  the  Mitsu  Bishi  branch  yard  are 
very  busy.  At  the  first  named,  two  boats  of  7,300  tons  each  are  under  construction,  and 
in  addition  two  of  4,400  tons  each,  and  two  more  of  7,300  tons  are  to  be  constructed. 
Some  stock  boats  are  also  likely  to  be  built,  including  two  or  three  of  9,000  tons  each. 
The  other  yard,  namely  the  Mitsu  Bishi  branch  yard,  plans  to  build  two  of  5,000  tons 
each  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  besides  completing  one  vessel  of  1,700  tons  now 
under  construction. 

The  Ono  Iron  Works,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  steel  confines  its  activities  to  the 
out-turn  of  sections.  The  Fujinagata  shipbuilding  plant  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
boat  of  2,000  tons  under  construction.  This  vessel  can  be  launched  within  a  month. 
At  the  Matsuo  dockyard  the  building  of  a  boat  of  3,300  tons  is  not  now  being  proceeded 
with,  although  nearly  completed,  as  the  necessary  timber  cannot  be  obtained.  The  yard 
has  another  of  the  same  class  to  build. 

At  the  general  conference  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  held 
in  Tokio  recently,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  construct  five  more  steamers,  each  of 
a  gross  tonnage  of  10,000  tons,  designed  for  freight  service,  for  the  company's  Trans- 
Pacific  line.  A  contract  to  build  two  of  them  was  signed  with  the  Uraga  dockyard, 
on  condition  that  they  will  be  ready  for  use  within  eight  months  after  the  arrival  of 
the  materials,  most  of  which  will  be  purchased  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Ka>sha  in  America. 
Each  of  the  T.  K.  K.  steamers  is  to  bring  materials  for  the  construction  of  these  five 
steamers  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  generally  believed  that  one  or  two  of  the  remaining 
three  steamers  will  be  built  at  the  new  dockyard  which  is  now  planned  in  Yokohama. 

The  result  of  observations  made  shows  that  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  builders 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  materials  surpasses  all  suppositions;  so  much  so, 
that  unless  some  effectual  measures  be  taken  at  once,  the  trade  is  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  paralyzed.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  it  is  proposed  to  despatch  a 
commission  to  Great  Britain  to  interview  the  British  Government  and  the  steel 
interests  in  that  country,  and  endeavour  to  have  the  restrictions  upon  the  export  of 
steel  removed;  if  this  can  be  effected,  the  shipbuilding  programme  in  Japan  can  be 
continued  unabated. 

[From  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  London,  dated  April  28,  it  is,  however, 
learned  that  owing  to  negotiations  between  the  Japanese  and  British  Governments 
the  latter  has  agreed  to  release  as  a  special  favour  over  20,000  tons  of  •  material  for 
shipbuilding,  already  contracted  for  by  the  Japanese.] 

REOPENING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  reopening  of  the  Panama  canal  on  April  15,  after  having  been  closed 
for  seven  months,  is  generally  welcomed  by  shipping  interests  and  steamship  owners 
in  the  Far  East;  in  fact  the  news  has  been  received  with  pleasure  by  all  business 
men  in  this  part,  of  the  world.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  congestion  of  cargo 
in  New  York,  amounting  to  over  100,000  tons  awaiting  despatch  to  Japan,  China, 
and  Yladivostock.  Now  that  the  canal  is  again  in  commission,  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  a  goodly  portion  of  this  freight  will  soon  go  forward. 

Much  speculation  is  also  shown  over  the  action  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  European  Line  which,  since  the  loss  of  two  of  their  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  sending  their  ships  by  way  of  the  Cape,  whether 
they  will  continue  to  follow  the  Cape  route,  or  to  substitute  that  by  way  of  the  Canal, 
no  announcement  has  as  yet  been  made.  There  is  also  the  very  likelihood  that  this 
line  will  establish  a  direct  service  between  Far  Eastern  ports  and  New  York,  by  way 
of  the  Canal. 

PROHIBITED  LM  PORTS, 

The  prohibition  of  certain  classes  of  imports  designated  as  luxuries  by  Great 
Britain  has  created  some  disturbances,  and  much  comment  among  certain  traders  in 
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Japan.  Japanese  .interests  are  considered  to  be  considerably  affected  by  the  new 
ruling.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  trade  in  Japanese  toys  will  suffer  severely.  The 
same  applies  to  Japanese  porcelain,  fans,  works  of  art,  and  the  like. 

The  following  figures  go  to  show  in  what  manner  the  trade  in  certain  lines  of 
Japanese  products  have  met  with  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  in  1915,  over  the  figures 
of  1914:— 

1914.  1915. 
Yen.  Yen. 


Toys   300,000  1,590,000 

Porcelain.'   290,000  650,000 

Timber   250,000  510,000 

Cotton  goods   70,000  190,000 

Table  cloths   150,000  330,000 


Thus  the  value  of  Japan's  export  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  been  doubled  in 
some  lines  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  rough  estimates  of  last  year's  trade  in 
those  articles  now  classed  as  luxuries,  to  be  shortly  published  by  the  Government, 
exceed  5,000,000  yen,  this  being  practically  the  extent  to  which  Japan  must  be 
prepared  to  lose. 

MOTOR  BOATS  FOR  CHINA. 

A  recent  number  of  Shipping  and  Engineering  contains  an  excellent  article 
upon  the  growing  demand  for  motor  boats  to  ply  upon  the  inland  waters  of  China. 
The  writer  of  this  article  states  in  part: — 

"  The  export  of  marine  motors  from  Great  Britain  to  China  has  owing  to  the 
war, ,  for  the  present  come  to  an  end,  and  the  trade  is  now  entirely  in  •  the  hands  of 
American  manufacturers.  These  engines  are  turned  out  in  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6-cylinder 
models,  ranging  in  power  from  5  b.h.p.  to  110  b.h.p. 

"  The  ones  that  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  greatest  hold  on  the  markets  of 
China,  are  those  which  are  sold  here  in  stationary  sets  of  3>  to  11  h.p.,  and  marine  sets 
from  3  to  50  h.p.  A  still  smaller  size  is  the  2i  h.p.  detachable ,  motor  which,  working 
with  magneto,  has  found  great  favour  for  use  with  light  skiffs  and  ship's  boats ;  a 
department  where  •  it  has  again  and  again  proved  its  utility  in  such  ports  as  Chef oo 
and  Swatow. 

"  The  larger  sets  have  now  been  adapted  to  operate  on  kerosene,  an  improvement 
that  adds  a  great  deal  to  their  utility  in  outports  where  petrol  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  paraffin  engine  is  the  one  that  will  be  most  used  in  China,  because  of  the  ease 
of  obtaining  fuel  in  almost  any  little  village  at  which  the  boat  may  happen  to  stop, 
and  the  simplicity  of  design  of  this  type  makes  it  a  motor  that  can  be  operated  with 
safety  by  the  untrained  Chinese. 

"  Simplicity  of  construction  and  manipulation  is  one  of  the  principal  require- 
ments of  a  motor  intended  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
manufacturer,  that  his  engine  is  likely  to  be  run  with  the  minimum  of  intelligence 
in  its  operation  for  long  periods  without  an  overhaul,  and  it  might  possibly  require, 
in  motors  intended  exclusively  for  the  Chinese  market,  some  small  sacrifice  of  effi- 
ciency or  lightness,  in  order  to  produce  an  engine  that  will  be  proof  against  the  misuse 
it  would  probably  receive." 

RESULT  OF  POOR  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

In  regard  to  the  new  service  on  the  Pacific,  there  is  no  doubt  that  American  trade 
has  suffered  much  from  want  of  transportation  facilities  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ships  of  the  old  line.  It  is  quite  clear  that  countries  which  possess  ships  of  their  own 
are  in  a  better  position  to  engage  in  trade  with  foreign  countries  than  those  who  have 
to  depend  upon  foreign  bottoms  to  convey  their  overseas  commerce.  That  the  Pacific 
Coast  trade  of  Canada  with  foreign  ports  has  suffered  for  want  of  shipping  facilities, 
not  only  since  the  war  began  but  for  years  before,  has  been  freely  stated.  Observa- 
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tions  made  upon  Canada's  small  trade  with  China  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  The  rate  of  progress  which  the  Japanese  are  making  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  unless  other  countries  soon  make  a  start  to  do  likewise,  must  ultimately 
place  the  Pacific  carrying  trade  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  nation. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  observe  the  class  of  vessels  which  Japan  is  constructing 
for  this  service.  Fairly  large  steamers  of  6,000  to  8,000  tons,  not  of  great  speed,  but 
essentially  freighters,  and  designed  to  handle  rough  and  heavy  cargo,  such  as  timber, 
flour  and  machinery.  The  passenger  accommodations  on  many  of  these  ships  are 
confined  to  intermediate  and  Asiatic  travellers,  and  being  comfortable  and  clean,  if 
not  luxurious,  are  well  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  this  service.  It  would  seem 
that  a  line  of  intermediate  ships  of  this  class  might  find  ample  business  in  the  Cana- 
dian trade  with  the  Far  East. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  STAFF  CHANGES. 

All  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ocean  services  are  again  in  commission 
on  their  old  route,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  their  return  has  been  gladly .  welcomed  by 
travellers  and  shippers  alike  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Far  East.  The  resumption 
of  this  service  has  brought  about  certain  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  company  in  China  and  Japan.  The  following  list  of  changes  has  cour- 
teously been  furnished  this  office  by  a  member  of  the  Shanghai  staff: — 

(Mr.  J.  W.  Wallace,  appointed  to  General  Agent,  Hong  Kong  Territory :  Hong 
Kong,  China,  Straits  Settlements,  and  India;  relieving  Mr.  D.  W.  Craddock,  who 
goes  on  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  L.  E.  N.  Ryan,  of  Samuel,  Samuel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Yokohama,  appointed  agent, 
Shanghai,  relieving  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  Acting  Agent,  resigned. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blaisdell,  of  St.  Louis,  appointed  General  Agent,  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, Territory  Shanghai  and  North  China;  new  position. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Turnbull,  appointed  Passenger  Agent,  Shanghai. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Sutherland,  appointed  General  Agent,  Passenger  Department,  Hong 
Kong;  new  position. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Shaw,  appointed  Passenger  Agent,  iManila. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Flanagan,  appointed  Passenger  Agent,  Kobe. 


RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Petrograd,  May  10,  1916. 

PAPER  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  paper  in  Russia  has  become  critical. 
The  shortage  of  paper  was  foreseen  early  last  autumn  when  Russian  printers  and 
publishing  houses  ■  petitioned  the  Government  to  permit  either  the  free  importation  of 
paper,  or  to  assimilate  the  duties  to  those  in  force  in  Finland,  which  are  almost  nom- 
inal in  amount.  In  January  last  Siberia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the  Pacific, 
together  with  the  Central  Asian  districts  joined  in  the  cry  for  some  measure  of  relief 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  interests  of  the  Empire  which  are  menaced  by  the  dearth  of  so 
indispensable  an  article  of  civilization,  as  paper. 

The  Novoe  Vremya  announces  to-day  that  the  Imperial  Council  have  adopted  a 
measure  which  was  submitted  by  the  Minister  of .  Trade  and  Commerce,  permitting 
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the  importation  of  printing  and  other  paper,  including  copy  books  with  covers  not 
bound  for  school  use,  at  the  reduced  customs  duty  of  82-|  copeks  (42-|  cents)  per  pood 
(36 ' pounds).    The  duty  previously  in  force  was  Ks.  6.60  ($3.40)  per  pood. 

Canadian  papermakers  interested  should  send  samples  and  quotations  by  registered 
mail,  to  the  'Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  care  the  British  Consulate,  Petrograd. 
The  quotations  should  be  f .o.b.  New  York  and  Montreal ;  the  price  to  include  any  even- 
tual agents  commission  which  may  be  taken  at  5  per  cent.  Prompt  delivery  would 
be  essential. 


TRINIDAD. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  Edg ar  1  'ripp . ) 

Port  of  Spain,  May  28,  1916. 

IMPORT  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR  IN  1915. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  just  issued  there  wras  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1915  as  compared  with  former  years  of  a 
recent  period.  In  1914,  in  addition  to  a  small  quantity  of  minor  packages,  the  figures 
were  273,489  barrels,  as  against  248,5313  barrels  in  1915.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent 
accounted  for  by  the  fact 'that  large  istocks  existed  at  the  beginning,  and  small  stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  increased  price  had  also  doubtless  some  influence  on 
the  result. 

Canadian  exporters  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  exports  from  British 
North  America  totalled,  under  the  preferential  tariff,  a  trifle  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  viz.,  201,720  barrels,  as  against  201,675  barrels  in  1914,  whilst  the  United  States 
export  to  us  fell  off  from  71,814  barrels  in  1914  to  44,317  barrels  in  1915.  Consider- 
ing, however,  the  substantial  nature  of  the  preference — 24  cents  per  barrel — a  good 
profit  in  itself,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  even  the  latter  quantity  should  have 
been  imported.  In  any  case  it  remains  a  proof  of  the  struggle  still  made  to  retain  a 
trade  which  for  a  century  or  more  had  been  monopolized  by  other  than  British  pro- 
ducers. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  May  16,  1916. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  WOOL. 

An  inquiry  from  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  -possi- 
bility of  securing  bids  from  British  wool  buyers  for  Canadian  wool  graded  by  expert 
wool  graders  provided  by  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch  led  to  correspondence  with 
Yorkshire  wool  buyers,  who  are  unanimous  in  stating  that,  providing  the  quality  is 
satisfactory,  a  market  can  be  found  for  any  quantity  that  can  be  offered.  In  all 
cases,  it  was  stated  that  samples  should  accompany  the  offers.  An  extract  from  one 
typical  letter  follows: — 

"  There  is  such  a  big  market  for  wool  in  England  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  British  buyers  will  be  interested  in  what  you  have  to  offer.  Practically 
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every  description  of  wool  grown  is  sold  either  in  London  or  in  Liverpool,  where  con- 
signors are  sure  of  fair  competition  for  -  their  produce.  We,  ourselves,  have  used  a 
little  Canadian  wool,  but,  usually,  have  found  it  rather  dearer  than  corresponding 
competing  qualities.  If  your  correspondents  care  to  forward  us  samples  with  the 
best  prices  they  are  prepared  to  take,  we  shall  be  glad  to  purchase,  if  the  grades  are 
suitable." 

OPENING  FOR  FLAX. 

A  request  from  Canada  for  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  a  com- 
petent man  to  come  to  Canada  to  undertake  the  whole  process  of  water-retting  flax, 
has  brought  inquiries  from  flax  merchants,  who  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  shippers  of  flax  fibre  or  flax  manufactured  products.  One  firm  wishes  to 
purchase  straight  unretted  flax  straw  in  pressed  bales,  for  which  he  is  willing  to  pay 
$A  10s.  per  English  ton,  f.o.r.  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  High  freights  will  probably 
make  this  business  impossible  at  present,  but,  in  normal  times,  it  may  be  worth  follow- 
ing up. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON  IMPORTS. 

Replying  recently  to  a  question  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Runciman,  President  of  ■  the 
Board  of  Trade,  said :  n  The  restrictions  on  imports  at  present  in  force  are  framed  with 
a  view  to  reducing  imports  ■  to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  million  tons  per 
annum.  They  are  not  likely  to  take  full  effect  until  the  goods  which  were  in  transit 
had  been  disposed  of.  The  restrictions  which  would  be  operative  .in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  are  expected  to  effect  the  reduction  indicated." 

EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Trade  Protection  Societies  held  recently,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  urging  that  a  complete  scheme  .for  the  extension  of  British 
trade  with  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  after  the  war,  should  be  furnished  now 
by  the  Government ;  that  the  consular  service  should  be  composed  of  men  with  trained 
business  experience,  instructed  to  promote  British  trade  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and 
that  power  should  be  given  to  regulate  the  dumping  into  the  country  of  foreign  goods 
&t  unreasonable  prices. 

BRITISH  GROWN  TIMBER. 

The  increasing  demand  for  home-grown  timber  is  urged  in  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  as  a  reason  why  the  Government  should 
now  seriously  consider  the  question  of  Scottish  afforestation.  The  Society  has  passed 
the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  nation's  future  requirements  of 
coniferous  timber  and  such  hardwood  timber  as  can  be  economically  grown  in  this 
country,  and  also  to  afford  suitable  and  healthy  employment  for  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  rural  population,  that  the  Government  should  now  create  the  promised 
Department  of  Forestry  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  develop- 
ment of  forestry  in  Scotland,  with  an  adequate  annual  grant  for  the  purpose,  and 
should  instruct  the  department  to  prepare,  without  delay,  schemes  of  afforestation, 
combined  with  small  holdings  and  other  rural  industries,  to  put  into  operation  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  unique  opportunity  when 
returning  soldiers,  sailors,  and  others  are  desiring  work,  to  induce  a  proportion  of  them 
to  settle  on  the  land  by  offering  them  immediate  and  suitable  employment  in  comfort- 
able and  congenial  surroundings. 

"  The  Council  of  the  society  point  out  that  the  area  of  woodlands  in  Scotland  is 
about  868,000  acres,  or  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  land  area,  being  the  lowest 
percentage  of  the  countries  of  Europe  (except  Ireland  and  Portugal),  and  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  other  countries  on  the  continent  having  from  17  up  to  as  high  as 
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53  per  cent  of  woodlands.  The  annual  values  of  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  British 
Isles  before  the  war  was  about  £40,000,000.  Between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  timber 
so  imported  consisted  of  coniferous  or  soft  woods  of  which  a  large  proportion  could  have 
been  grown  in  this  country. 

"  While  the  demand  for  home-grown  timber  is  likely  to  continue  long  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  large  areas  of  home  woods  are  being  cleared  to  meet  the 
present  demand,  it  is  impossible  that  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  these  areas  will 
be  voluntarily  replanted,  with  the  result  that  the  already  relatively  small  extent  of 
woods  in  this  country  will  be  alarmingly  decreased.  It  is  claimed  that  large  areas  of 
comparatively  poor  land  in  this  country  would  be  more  economically  used  in  growing 
timber  crops  than  as  at  present  used.  , 

DECLINE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ACREAGE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
1915,  shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  included  in  the  returns  of  77,763 
acres.  This  decrease  is  greater  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  it  is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  temporary  acquirement  of  land  for  military  purposes. 

INCREASED   GRAIN  ACREAGE. 

The  area  under  the  three  chief  corn  crops — wheat,  barley  and  oats — in  England 
and  Wales  in  1915  was  5,489,939  acres,  an  increase  of  248,044  acres  as  compared  with 
1914.  Wheat  and  oats  were  both  grown  on  increased  areas,  but  the  acreage  under  bar- 
ley was  reduced.  The  wheat  acreage  of  the  year  1915 — 2,170,170  acres — was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1914  and  25  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1905-14.  So 
large  an  area  has  not  been  devoted  to  wheat  since  1891.  The  area  under  barley,  how- 
ever, which  was  1,231,722  acres,  was  273,409  acres  less  than  in  1914,  and  was  the  lowest 
yet  recorded.  In  every  division  of  England,  except  the  southwestern,  the  acreage  was 
reduced  by  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  acreage  under  oats  was  2,088,047  acres,  an  increase 
of  158,421  acres  on  1914,  but  only  24,869  acres  above  the  average  of  ten  years. 

DECLINE  OF  HORSE-BREEDING. 

The  total  number  of  horses  on  agricultural  holdings  in  1915  was  1,287,182,  or 
8  per  cent,  112,365  less  than  in  1914,  and  every  country  participated  in  the  decrease 
The  large  reduction  in  the  number  was,  mainly  among  broken  horses  employed  on  farm 
work,  no  doubt  due  to  the  demands  of  the  army. 

The  decline  in  horse-breeding  noted  in  the  report  for  1914  was  continued,  but  not 
8  per  cent,  112,365  less  than  in  1914,  and  every  country  participated  in  the  decrease, 
of  2,864  on  the  year,  and  nearly  13,000  below  the  average  of  the  decennial  period 
(1905-14).  Unbroken  horses,  one  year  old  and  above,  decreased  by  10,990,  the  total 
returned  being  202,078. 

RECORD  NUMBERS  OF  CATTLE. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  returned  in  1915  was  8,064,154,  which  was  1'86,210 
more  than  in  1914,  and  the  largest  number  recorded  since  these  returns  were  first 
collected.  Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  decreased  by  49,717,  other  cattle  two 
years  and  above  increased  by  41,997,  other  cattle  one  year  and  under  two  by  122,273, 
and  calves  under  one  year  by  71,657. 

NORTHEAST  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

The  report  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Long,  Chief  Fishery  Officer  of  the  North  Eastern  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee,  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  shows  that  the  returns  for 
fifteen  of  the  fishing  ports  and  stations  within  the  North  Eastern  District  give  the 
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amount  of  fish  landed  for  the  quarter  as  431,342  cwts.,  of  the  value  of  £867,874, 
being  a  decrease  in  weight  and  value  respectively  of  321,067  cwts.  and  £83,4.18,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Although  there  has  been  such  a  large  decrease  in  the  landings,  the  prices  realized 
were  surprising,  and  often  a  small  catch  yielded  a  large  return.  Cod  realized  from 
5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  stone;  halibut,  18s.  to  £1;  plaice,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  turbot,  13s.  to 
14s.;  and  haddocks  and  whiting  as  much  as  60s.  to  70s.  per  box. 

CANADIAN  W700D  PULP. 

The  following  interesting  extracts  are  made  from  a  very  interesting  article  on 
the  possibilities  for  Canadian  wood  pulp  on  the  British  market,  in  an  article  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Papermalcer  and  British  Paper  Trade  J ournal : — 

LRITISH  AND  U.S.  IMPORTS. 

"  In  1903  this  country's  imports  of  Canadian  pulp  reached  a  value  of  $1,129,173, 
against  $1,795,768,  the  value  of  that  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  total  exports 
amounting  to  $3,150,943.  Since  that  period,  the  volume  of  British  imports  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  from  Canada  has  been  much  smaller  than  those  made 
by  the  American  paper  manufacturers,  and  during  the  five  years  1909-1913  have  been 
of  the  average  value  of  $803,05*8,  compared  with  $4,286,000,  the  value  of  the  imports 
by  the  United  States,  while,  the  Dominion's  total  export  of  wood  pulp  has  averaged 
$5,186,181  in  value. 

The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  United  States  to  Canada  naturally  gives  the 
United  States  a  very  considerable  advantage  over  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
securing  rapid  supplies  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada,  and  no  one  can  reasonably 
quarrel  with  either  Canada  for  selling  and  with  the  United  States  for  buying.  How- 
ever, within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  Dominion,  with  its  close  neighbour,  New- 
foundland, ought  to  be  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  not  only  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  other  countries  as  well,  with  all  the  pulp  they  require 
for  paper-making  purposes. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SWEDISH  EMBARGO. 

"  That  such  a  consummation  is  becoming  extremely  desirable,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  British  point  of  view,  has  never  been  more  vividly  demonstrated  than  during 
the  past  two  or  three  months.  Under  the  stre-s  of  the  greatest  war  in  human 
history,  British  paper-makers  have  realized  that  their  reliance  for  wood-pulp  supplies 
upon  the  Scandinavian  countries,  hitherto  so  pronounced,  has  been  greatly  weakened 
by  the  action  of  Sweden  in  placing  an  embargo  upon  that  country's  exports  of 
chemical  pulp.  This  quickly  produced  a  bad  impression  in  the  ranks  of  the  British 
paper-making  industry,  and  has  done  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done  to 
revive  this  country's  interest  in  the  great  pulp  wood  producing  areas  of  Canada. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INCREASED  BUSINESS. 

"  The  paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  hitherto  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  Canada's  resources  in  wood  pulp,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  is 
now  at  hand  for  a  great  increase  in  the  business  relationship  between  the  British 
paper-maker  and  the  Canadian  pulp  manufacturer. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCT  SUPERIOR. 

"  Canadian  mechanical  wood-pulp  possesses  the  remarkable  feature  that  it  is 
longer  and  stronger  in  fibre  than  Scandinavian,  and  is  thus  better  adapted  for  news, 
required  to  run  over  the  fast  rotary  printing  machines  of  to-day." 
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CHEMICAL   PULP  POSSIBILITIES. 

What  Canada  has  achieved  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood-pulp  will  be 
assuredly  accomplished  with  like  success  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood-pulp, 
sulphite  and  sulphate,  and  in  this  expansion  of  her  enterprise  may  learn  from  the 
example  and  experience  of  the  United  States  which,  in  the  early  nineties,  could  not 
produce  chemical  wood-pulp  to  compete  with  Scandinavian  pulps.  They  were  poor 
in  quality,  dirty,  and  altogether  unsatisfactory,  but  continuous  study  and  application 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  put  the  United  States  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Chemists  and  technists  persevered  until  to-day  the  United  States  is  able  to  produce 
about  1,250,000  tons  of  sulphite  and  425,000  tons  of  sulphate  wood-pulp.  Canada,  too, 
has  gone  ahead,  and  will  continue  to  expand  the  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp  industry. 
Canada  possesses  the  right  kind  of  wood,  in  quantity  and  quality,  besides  being  rich 
in  unrivalled  transport  facilities  and  splendid  advantages  in  regard  to  sites. 

This  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Canada  can  if  given  adequate  support  in  respect 
to  capital,  place  Great  Britain  in  the  position  of  being  independent  of  foreign  sources 
for  its  wood-pulp. 

ABNORMAL  PRICES  FOR  CHEMICAL  PULP. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  referring  to  present  high  prices  for 
paper  in  Great  Britain,  says :  "  The  present  abnormal  prices  are  due  principally  to 
the  action  of  the  Swedish  Government  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  chemical  pulp  to 
this  country.  In  normal  times  this  country  supplies  the  United  Kingdom  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  chemical  pulp  which  is  imported,  and  in  consequence  of  this  supply 
being  shut  off  the  price  has  risen  from  about  £8  per  ton,  which  was  the  approximate 
price  before  the  war,  to  £35  or  £40  per  ton,  which  is  a  rise  of  from  300  to  400  per  cent."' 
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No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


— 

Twelve  Months  Ended  Marc 

H. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 



Imforts  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

-  $ 

$ 

441  518  OOcS 

410,120,474 

97Q  747  OKA 
6)  J,  ,  -it  ,ZD4 

289,332,729 

free  goods 

228  482  181 

208,'l9S,'400 

17^  fi^vl  117 

1  t  0,001,  11  t 

91  8  4^0  fi39 
.slO,iDU,Oo.5 

Total  imports,  merchandise  .... 

670  000  1 80 

618,328,874 

45s*  '471  371 
100,  0  <  1,0/ 1 

507  783  3R1 
OU<  ,  /  00,001 

Coin  and  bullion 

5  427  070 

15, 235' 305 

1  31  QQ9  0Q9 

34  9fi0  909 

Total  imports  .  .   

675,428,168 

633,564,179 

587,364,363 

549  043  P>fi3 
0 t^,uio,ooo 

115,039,100 

167,144,645 

79,183,489 

103,928,753 

Exports. 

Canadian  products— 

57,442,546 

59,039,054 

51,740,989 

66,589,861 

16,336,721 

20,623,560 

19,687.068 

22,377,977 

43,155,060 

42,792,137 

42,650,683 

51,271,400 

A  A  7QA  KQQ 

53  340  1 1 0 

7/1  QQ1>  T/1<J 

/  %ovv,  1 16 

102,882,276 

150,145,661 

198,220,029 

134,746,050 

249,661,194 

43,692,708 

57,443,452 

85,539,501 

242,034,998 

Miscellaneous 

97,311 

121,088 

663,802 

d  7QO  OQ>) 

0,  /  y/,yoj 

Total,  Canadian  products  ... 

qkk  7ka  cnn 

431  588  430 

TtC  1,  JOO,  *±0«7 

400, 41 0,000 

741  fii  n  <?qc 
t  ■*  1,010, 000 

foreign  produce 

qi    Q1  Q  ITER 

23  848  785 

Z(0,  OIO,  J  OO 

oJ,0Jo,b/ 0 

Q7  i'Qd  /I  OO 

o/,ooy,  16Z 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

377,068,355 

455, 437,224 

461,442,509 

779,300,070 

16,163,702 

23,560,704 

29,366,368 

103,572,432 

393,232,057 

478,997,928 

490,808,877 

882,872,502 

Aggregate  trade  

1,068,660,225 

1,112,562,107 

1  078  173  240 

1  494  Qlfi  fl(\K 
1,  i.si,  yio,  uoo 

Imports  by  Countries. 

443,381 

713,111 

412,205 

3,423,025 

269,456 

522,916 

338,403 

179,181 

6,888,598 

7,218,987 

6,517,548 

6,780,461 

3,550,765 

3,178,462 

2,993  534 

5,636,630 

TIT       .     1       j  •            •        1      J  *           T»  J 

M     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

6,017' 130 

4,354,849 

6^186]  261 

6,288,173 

XT       e         ji  j 

2,056,974 

1,841,351 

1,245,160 

1,577,760 

0  nan  etna 

o,ubo,oyy 

3  1Q9  000 

O  AAQ  £*1  CZ 

d,yoo,oio 

4,283,691 

138,659,420 

131,942,763 

90,685,840 

80^  075'  116 

1  494' 121 

1,434,542 

3  555*220 

2,992,729 

Argentine  liepublic 

4  1 66  805 

2,603,128 

3  364  787 

3, 971,271 

4  020  1 78 

4,491,126 

1  875  063 

59,315 

15,379,764 

14,276,378 

8,449,186 

5,949  411 

1 4  21 4  547 

14,586,223 

5  086  08fi 

86  304 

Holland  

3  100  554 

3,015,456 

1  769  256 

1  057  733 

3  503  533 

2,604,216 

2  783  465 

4,015,125 

441  1 55  855 

410,786,091 

428  616  927 

398,695^013 

27.431,289 

26,801,680 

20,145,006 

16'972^>25 

Exports  by  Countries. 

3,996,387 

4,705,666 

5,551,686 

7,773,209 

3,474,311 

3,930,731 

4,746,354 

5,714,320 

462,449 

688,779 

686,041 

1,242,265 

("OA  /I  OA 

OoO,4oO 

DOZ,  /  OU 

078,797 

1,211,904 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,39y,130 

4,894,978 

4,735,055 

4,583,382 

4,728,202 

4,770,200 

4,481,176 

5,071,038 

1,698,098 

1,935,876 

2,623,844 

.i,ooi,yyy 

177,982,002 

222,322,766 

211,758,863 

463,081,241 

Other  British  

1,015,287 

2,160,268 

2,296,877 

2,514,838 

2,263,824 

2,135,273 

639,469 

2,398,655 

4,808,997 

4,819,843 

3,259,359 

334,762 

2,570,497 

3,810,562 

14,595,705 

36,085,813 

3,402,394 

4,433,736 

2,162,010 

Holland  

2,735,819 

5,508,806 

5,254.829 

2,563,626 

1,139,598 

1,589,067 

1,037,001 

998,240 

167,110,382 

200,459,373 

215,409,326 

320,225,080 

10,814,199 

10,179,274 

10,892,474 

25,712,129 
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Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals  etc....  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of.. 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  . . . 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of. .  . 

Fruits    

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass   

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease    

Gunpowder  and  explosives   .  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total. 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of. 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth.    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones  

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap    

Spirits  and  wines  ,  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   t  

Tea  

Tobacco     

Vegetables.  

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported— 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  Imports 


Twelve  Months  Ended  March. 

1916. 


1915. 


697,135 
1,228,485 
5,854,x86 

13,982,169 
2,087,197 
8,523,415 
132,492 

38,619,640 
2,140,300 
1,958,611 
3,286,793 

27,398.613 
389,272 

13,449,067 
1,940,765 
6,035,689 
3,175,566 
1,706,416 
6,427,516 

15,169,040 
2,239,449 
3,524,352 
1,768,106 
2,149,949 
996,690 
1,163,702 
7,766,861 
3,780,461 

12,842,558 
7,058,912 

84,365,978 


2,948,819 
3,560,855 

64,758,853 
4,790,964 
1,418,276 

13,345,322 
1,292,820 
1,163,719 
1,571,637 
5,764,379 
1,891,284 
5,935,494 
1,761,857 
2,364,998 
7,864,092 
8,139,359 
1,196,990 
5,331,385 

19,032,792 
7,364,250 
5,803,378 
3,039,359 
876,179 

14,505,163 

24,838,688 


279,717,254 
175,654,117 


455,371,371 
131,992,992 


587,364,363 


Total. 


236,648 
706,260 
5,124,806 
11,087,371 
1,718,002 
10.869,297 
'  45,296 
32,521,224 
2,429,623 
1,730,751 
3,566,266 
32,469,698 
305,277 
17.094,925 
1,476,753 
4,896,106 
2,885,501 
1,379,081 
7,879,501 
14,330,442 
2,729,385 
2,451,626 
1,275,464 
3,013,802 
994,876 
982,140 
9,544,395 
3,340,903 
12,441,731 
6,513,561 
103,413  740 


3,743,897 
4,443,077 

76,323,832 
5,325,644 
1,565,859 

13,943,127 
1,075,735 
792,689 
2,056,085 
4,724,062 
959,728 

11,962,675 
1,447,657 
2,639,537 
3,968,986 
8,707,551 
1,018,234 
3,907,613 

22,735,036 
8,271,900 
5,752,862 
2,246,677 
1,067,568 
8,652,172 

30,370,881 


289,332,729 
218,450,632 


507,783,361 
34,260,202 


542,043,563 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


122,173 
70,046 
919,860 
227,874 
245,137 
130,167 
577 
27,819 
673,633 
105,837 
385,463 
10,723,550 
219,535 
2,525,560 
950,944 
242,733 
915,431 
110,585 
3,390,806 
359,501 
212,716 
150,673 
482,291 
76,521 
34,915 
175,848 
2,636,066 
950,455 
874,879 
813,137 
5,975,791 


89,155 
10,502 

3,949,584 

1,133,406 
104,766 
588,829 
573,089 
195,595 
307,074 
842,156 
727,036 
188,564 
602,046 
240,285 
451,645 

1,959,269 
105,012 

2,193,845 
414,530 

3,278,820 
699,938 
31,591 
68,787 
161,478 
20,554,252 


51,975,399 
25,395,283 


77,370,682 
2,704,434 


80,075,116 


From  United 
States. 
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Articles  Exported 


Animals,  living— Total. 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep .  , 


Breadstuffs  -Total . 


Barley   

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat   

Wheat  flour .  ...   

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total . 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted 
Lobsters,  canned .... 
Salmon,  canned . . 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of. 

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total. 

Sole  and  upper   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc. .  . . 

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Nickel    

Silver  

Paper     

Potatoes ....  

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats — Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds   . 

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — Total  


Twelve  Months  Ended  March. 


Logs  

Lumber— Deals,  pine   

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square   ... 

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  .   

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce   

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion   

Total  Exports  


1916. 


1915. 

Total. 

To  Uniled 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

14,930,992 

$ 

18,394,118 

$ 

4,005,643 

•$ 

12,686,911 

9,267,534 
1,842,367 
286,612 

13,625,760 
4,700,686 
593,765 

105,120 
3,899,822 

11,149,794 
497,104 
584,839 

116,069,304 

233,260,865 

189,919,609 

13,802,657 

3,262,025 
946,331 
1,970,402 
8,961,126 
287,844 
74,293,548 
24,610,946 
4,711,839 
1,124,201 

3  77*S  341 
1,787,398 
1  050  706 
14,637,849 
471,298 
172,896,445 
35  767  044 
6^259' 624 

1  fi91  90^ 

3  990  086 
76,010 
1  746  361 
8',  606',  102 
416,825 
153,708,244 
21,812,179 
'210]  854 

94^  730 
zto,  1  OJ 

225, 843 
1,602,153 

Zn,  U90 

632,748 
52.672 
8,842,441 

1  *>f\<  t  sou 

4,523,785 
738,551 

19,325,888 

21,982,925 

6,721,396 

8,488,495 

4,121,962 
3,013,782 
4]  948' 723 

5,418,039 
9  672  179 
6,306,056 

171,965 
1  236  278 
4,930,625 

1,440,573 

066,0 1  Z 

2,584 

3,599,372 

2,958,287 

2,451,565 

247,831 
18,792 

3  7"'3  41  a 
0,  t  1  •>,  110 

503,764 
6,738,923 

2,657,115 
2,799,205 
2,232,558 
7,729,920 

1,766,171 
4,834,685 
5^849,' 428 
6,758,995 

1,588,370 
957,821 
2, 231 '209 
2,382 

10,807,289 
5,546,991 
61,324,705 

14,575,322 

7,615,828 

4,072,408 

6,682,145 
124,726,722 

2,962,322 
51,557,934 

3,323,569 
57,524,332 

2,318,800 

9  997  387 

7,545,246 
15,406,510 
14,555,262 

5,063,656 
13,516,390 
15,509,582 
696,783 

3,682,351 

14,670,073 
16,870,394 
54,663,597 
7,714,769 
14,298,351 
20,039,550 
445,191 

2,358,864 

fi49  8fto 

1,043,360 

1,281,067 

O  HM"  on  A 

Z,UU<  ,V)94 

13,626,713 
16,870,394 
5,413,740 
5,934,968 
5,003,735 
16,888,531 
27,046 

32,996,525 
1,779,801 
8,436,039 
912,354 
7 

43,192,640 

68,182,203 

62,339,511 

1,768,113 

639,625 
19,213,501 
14,464,742 
10,809,781 
3, 68],  709 

860,932 

1,018,769 
26,690,500 
27,090,113 
3,381,288 
4,222,234 
1,153,780 

597,223 
26,398,031 
26,749,870 
207,884 
413,933 
295,697 

42,665 
22,514 
237,218 
3,142,123 
3,750,722 
732,366 

52,669,591 

62,700,840 

15,134,358 

44,128,021 

1,258.933 
1,148,738 
6,393,420 
1  912  341 
18,921,445 
2,987,764 
532,955 

fi  817  31 1 

U,  O  J.  t ,  ox  X 

9,266,161 

1,078,999 

1,24!  1,5!  15 
9,677,356 
9  48^  '^a\ 

L,  -too,  0  io 

23,880,341 
3,644,159 
478,409 

0,  /4o,04/ 

10,376,548 

47,454 
1,170,784 
8,826,107 

11,  ZOO 

2,188,164 

1,031,205 
48,411 
263,483 
Z,  460,4/  4 
20,132,928 
3,619,409 
15,390 

fir   7  in   0  4  r* 

5,7*3,84/ 
9,372,769 

463,019 

33(5,041 

409,418,836 
52,023,673 

741,610,638 
37,6S9,432 

451,852,399 
11,228,842 

201,106,488 
15,562,774 

461,442,509 
29,366,368 

779,300.070 
103,572,432 

463,081,241 

216,669,262 
103,555,818 

490,808,S77 

882,872,502 

463,081,241 

320,225,080 
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MARKET  FOR  DOORS  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  article  on  the  demand  for  doors  in  India,  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  by  Mr.  H.  R.  McMillan,  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 


Nearly  all  doors  in  India  are  solid  teak.    The  usual  pattern  is  a  double  opening 
French  door,  each  section  of  the  door  with  three  solid  panels  flush  on  one  side,  raised 
on  the  other,  the  double  door  being  3  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches.    The  retail 
prices  at  which  these  doors  sell  in  Calcutta  are: — 
Thickness. 

Frame.  Panels.  Price  per  Square  Foot. 

1"  ft"   32  cents. 

11"  |"    38  " 

11"  1"    44  " 

The  foregoing  illustration  shows  the  type  of  door,  both  full  panels  and  half  panel 
half  glass.  Imported  doors  have  not  been  used  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  believed 
that  no  imported  wood  would  withstand  the  climate  or  the  white  ants.  Sample  solid 
panel  Douglas  fir  doors  which  have  been  in  use  in  Delhi  three  years  nave  not  been 
touched  by  white  ants  and  have  in  no  way  been  affected  by  the  climate,  though  the 
fluctuations  in  Delhi  range  from  a  very  dry  shade  temperature  of  112°  F.  in  the  hot 
weather  to  a  temperature  of  95°  F.  in  the  rains  with  an  accompanying  humidity  of 
over  90  per  cent,  conditions  as  severe  as  any  wood  is  likely  to  meet  in  use. 

Doors  are  not  commonly  carried  in  stock  in  India  except  by  large  hardware, 
machinery  and  general  furnishing  companies  in  three  or  four  of  the  principal  cities. 
The  market,  which  is  limited  to  government  and  other  public  buildings  and  the 
requirements  of  the  comparatively  small  European  and  wealthy  native  community,  is 
supplied  with  doors  made  to  special  order.  Douglas  fir  doors  are  equal  to  the  teak 
doors  in  appearance  and  superior  in  manufacture  to  the  ordinary  Indian-made  door; 
they  can  be  put  on  the  Indian  market,  if  shipped  with  lumber  cargoes,  much  below 
the  price  for  teak  doors.  The  market  while  small  should  amount  to  several  thousand 
doors  yearly.  Canadian  exporters  when  making  shipments  of  -lumber  should  arrange 
with  their  representatives  in  India  to  introduce  flr  doors.  The  names  of  the  three 
most  important  dealers  in  doors  may  be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  LOBSTERS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Buenos  Aires,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  label 
printed  in  four  colours  taken  from  a  tin  of  lobsters,  which  he 
himself  purchased  in  that  city,  the  cut  of  which  is  given  on 
this  page.  While  our  illustration  unfortunately  does  not 
disclose  the  original  colouring,  it  nevertheless  is  instructive. 

Of  late,  lobster  has  been  pre-eminently  on  sale  in  the 
leading  grocery  stores,  which  is  alleged  to  be  of  Canadian 
origin.  In  this  connection  the  accompanying  illustration 
speaks  for  itself.  Here  we  have  a  label,  the  printing  of  which 
as  disclosed  by  the  faulty  spelling,  must  have  been  local.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  a  proof  according  to  the  label,  that 
it  is  the  Canadian  lobster  which  is-  in  demand,  and  which 
can  be  sold  abroad  on  its  own  reputation.  This  label  would 
seem  to  indicate  also  the  policy  which  Canadian  packers  should 
take : — 

1.  Articles,  especially  canned  goods,  should  bear  the 
mark  Made  in  Canada,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  their 
being  of  Canadian  origin. 

2.  The  label  should  be  attractive  to  the  last  degree,  having 
two,  three,  or  four  different  colours  (as  the  illustration 
had  in  the  original)  with  the  names  of  the  article  and  its 
origin  in  outstanding  type. 

3.  The  label  might  also  present  a  small  sketch  of  some 
Canadian  scenery,  relative  to  the  particular  contents  of  the 
respective  tin,  such  as  the  illustration  on  this  page. 

If  Canadian  exporters  would  design  their  labels  along 
these  lines,  it  would  be  instrumental  in  advertising  both  their 
commodities  and  Canada  in  foreign  markets. 

In  selling  goods  anywhere  in  Spanish- America  an  attrac- 
tive cover  or  label  has  an  important  influence.  It  pays  to 
print  in  colours  for  these  markets. 

It  would  be  wise  to  register  as  a  trade  mark  in  Argen- 
tina any  design  adopted  to  prevent  others  using  it.  Then 
the  packer  should  export  nothing  which  will  discredit  his 
trade  mark  or  the  name  of  Canada.  The  constant  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  mark  Made  in  Canada  a  synonym  of  good 
quality.  Each  package  will  then  act  as  a  salesman  creating 
a  steady  and  permanent  demand  for  the  article. 

If  a  high  reputation  for  Canadian  canned  fish  can  be 
established  throughout  Spanish-America  immense  quantities 
can  be  sold.  The  population  is  already  large  and  is  growing 
rapidly. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  if  possible  to  have  labels  in 
both  Spanish  and  English,  but  unless  really  good  Spanish  can 
be  used  it  is  better  to  have  the  label  in  English  only. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FRUITS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  regulations,  as  printed  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  for  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  canned,  bottled,  preserved,  and  dried  fruits  in  1916, 
will  be  of  interest  to  any  Canadians  who  have  a  market  for  this  produce  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

A  proclamation  having  been  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  of  preserved  fruits 
after  the  13th  day  of  March,  1916,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  having  announced  that 
after  October  31,  1916,  importations  will  be  admitted  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  quanti- 
ties imported  during  the  year  1915,  under  license,  on  conditions  to  be  settled  by  the 
Preserved  Fruits  Committee,  the  committee  has  decided  that: — • 

1.  Licenses  will  be  issued  to  two  classes : — 

Class  I. — The  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  packers  or  driers  abroad. 

Class  II. — Persons,  firms,  or  corporations  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  have  received  by  way  of  sale  or  con- 
signment from  a  packer  or  drier  abroad,  goods  for  delivery  during  1915, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  agent  in  this  country; 

Provided  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  following  conditions  and  regulations 
have  been  observed. 

2.  Such  agents,  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  (hereinafter  called  the  licensees), 
will  be  required  to  sign  and  send  to  the  committee  a  statutory  declaration  not  later 
than  June  8,  setting  out  a  complete  specification  of  the  quantities  and  tonnage  and 
countries  of  origin  of  their  importations  effected  through  or  by  them,  during  the  year 
1915.  This  total  shall  include  only  goods  for  which  Customs  entries  have  been  passed 
between  and  including  January  1,  1915,  and  December  31,  1915.  These  figures  will 
be  compared  with  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  when  approved  by  the  committee 
the  licensees  will  be  entitled  to  obtain  licenses  to  import  after  October  31,  1916,  50  per 
cent  of  such  tonnage  quantities  unless  sufficient  reasons  are  furnished  to  the  committee 
for  withholding,  transferring  or  otherwise  dealing  with  the  licenses  for  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  goods; 

An  applicant  under  Class  I  would  therefore  declare  the  quantities  imported 
by  his  customers  through  his  agency.  An  applicant  under  class  II  would  declare 
only  importations  made  without  the  intervention  of  an  agent  in  this  country. 
The  two  categories  must  be  kept  distinct. 

3.  The  licensees  shall  offer,  subject  to  usual  contract  conditions,  such  tonnage 
quantities  to  their  customers  of  the  year  1915  to  the  specified  extent  of  50  per  cent, 
and  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  season  permit  in  the  same  kinds,  as 
such  customers  obtained  during  the  year  1915  by  direct  forward  sale,  from  shipments 
arriving  during  that  year.  Such  offers  shall  be  made  within  three  days  of  the  licensee 
receiving  prices  from  abroad,  and  shall  remain  as  an  option  to  the  buyer  for  seven 
days  from  the  date  of  the  offer. 

4.  The  said  goods  shall  be  so  offered  at  prices  which  are  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  unreasonably  inflated  by  reason  of  the  restriction  of  importation  or  other- 
wise, and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  by  all  concerned  that  the  committee  will 
regard  any  proved  breach  of  this  regulation  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  withdrawal, 
transfer  or  refusal  of  a  license. 

It  should  be  noted  that  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  do  not  apply  to  goods  which 
by  the  custom  of  the  trade  are  sold  after  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom 
by  auction  or  otherwise. 
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5.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  any  licensee  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  any 
balance  not  accepted  by  his  customers. 

6.  All  goods  from  the  United  States  of  America  must  be  forwarded  by  overland 
route  to  a  United  States  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

7.  Any  complaints  as  to  the  non-observance  of  any  of  these  conditions  may  be 
brought  before  the  committee,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  withhold,  revoke,  transfer,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  any  license. 

8.  Should  no  sufficient  reason  have  been  shown  to  the  committee  for  withholding 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  a  license,  the  licensee  will  be  entitled  to  "apply  for  and  obtain 
licenses,  up  to*  the  agreed  quantity  in  respect  of  each  shipment.  Such  licenses  will 
not  be  issued  before  the  1st  day  of  September,  or  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  1st  day  of  August,  and  application  will  only  be  recognized  if  made  upon  official 
forms. 

9.  If  there  is  under  these  regulations  any  definite  ground  of  complaint  which 
cannot  be  settled  between  the  parties  amicably,  and  it  is  desired  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  complaint  should  be  made  in  writing 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the  occasion  arises. 

10.  Copies  of  these  regulations,  forms  of  statutory  declaration  and  forms  of  appli- 
cations for  licenses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Department  of  Import 
Restrictions,  22,  Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.,  to  whom  also  complaints  and  other 
correspondence  should  be  addressed.    Envelopes  should  be  marked  Preserved  Fruits. 


ARMY  CANTEEN  SUPPLIES. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce has  received  confidential  information  regarding  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
British  Army  Canteen  Committee  for  the  supplies  of  the  various  articles  for  sale  in 
Army  Canteens.    The  following  articles  are  included  in  the  list: — 

Bacon;  baking  powder;  biscuits;  blanc  mange  powders;  butter;  cheese;  cocoa 
essence;  coffee  and  chicory  essences;  cornflour  packets;  curry  powder,  1  pound; 
custard  powder;  egg  powder;  flavouring  essences;  figs,  cooking;  tinned  fruits;  hams; 
tinned  herrings;  jams  (stone  fruit);  jellies,  table;  lard;  lunch  tongues;  margarine; 
milk,  tinned;  mustard;  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats;  peas  (dried)  and  haricot  beans; 
beans,  butter;  beef,  canned;  beer;  cake;  coffee;  coffee  and  chicory;  currants;  dates; 
extract  of  meat;  flour;  Julienne;  peel,  candied;  sago  (small);  syrup;  tapioca,  flake; 
pickles;  potted  meats;  prunes;  raisins;  sultanas;  rice;  salmon;  sardines;  soups; 
suet ;  sausages ;  tea ;  tomatoes,  tinned ;  vinegar  (pure  malt)  ;  standard  varieties  of 
potatoes. 

Canadian  exporters  may  obtain  particulars  regarding  these  standards  by  writing 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
referring  to  File  No.  16377  and  slating  the  articles  in  which  they  are  specially 
interested. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  regard- 
ing the  Army  Canteen  Committee :  "  This  committee  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  so 
far  as  practicable  supplies  produced  within  the  British  Empire.  The  individual 
canteens  make  their  own  arrangements  with  various  contractors  and  the  work  of  the 
Committee  is  to  fix  standards,  examine  samples  of  goods  which  the  contractors  offer 
or  sell  to  the  individual  canteens  so  as  to  ensure  their  being  up  to  standards,  to 
supervise  prices  which  are  charged  and  generally  to  see  that  canteens  are  not  imposed 
upon.  They  also,  I  believe,  examine  into  the  credentials  of  contractors,  and  only 
those  approved  of  are   permitted   to   do   business.    Consequently  all  actual  trans- 
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actions  take  place  with  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  it  is  from  the  canned 
goods  brokers,  commission  merchants  and  others  who  actually  import  goods  that  the 
contractors  obtain  supplies,  the  merits  and  pushing  of  Canadian  products  would  be 
looked  after  by  the  trade.  A  number  of  Canadian  brands  appear  among  the  qualities 
approved,  and  I  understand  that  the  list  is  being  gradually  added  to.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  about  2,000  of  the  army  canteens,  and 
Canadian  goods  are  being  placed  constantly  before  their  expert  staff  for  examina- 
tion and  report." 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  -10,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol     111/.  113/.  percwt. 

Liverpool   108/(5  110/.  6 

London     114/.  116/.  .« 

Glasgow  ,  .  ...  -  112/. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   98/.  101/.  percwt. 

Liverpool......   97/.  101/.  M 

London   98/.  102/. 

Glasgow   101/.  102/.  „ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -  percwt. 

Liverpool   93/.  96/. 

London   -  -  n 

Glasgow   -  -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  percwt. 

Liverpool   97/.  100/.  ,, 

London   97/.  101/.  n 

Glasgow  

Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  13,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  , 

Swine  

Horses   


Fresn  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  M    m 

Pork  ii  M    H 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     m 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   „ 

Beef     ii 


Hams   

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter  


Margarine. . . . :  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

ii  cream  

ii  condensed  

preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry      Value  £ 

Game   „ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   M 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   H 

Oats  


Peas  

Beans    

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


21 


562 


169,295 
131,266 
1,140 

14,561 


101,667 
896 
17,511 
2,214 

2,692 
25,169 


69,090 
32,018 
37,150 


27,578 
39 

88,812 
3,289 
12 

4,874 
33,709 


2,147,100 
240,600 
274,000 
200,400 
20,670 
14,740 
387,100 


20,414 

92 
55 
2, 530 


1916. 


32 


66,060 
66,971 
1,973 

7,041 


187,707 
482 
38,243 
2,350 

306 
30,661 


62,490 
29,551 
27,402 

721 
27,912 
60 

108,567 
737 


9,365 
54,749 


2,079,100 
167,100 
84,500 
9,400 
14,160 
15,430 
304,400 


90,194 

4,655 

4,108 
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OPENING  FOR  MOTOR  CARS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia,  points  out  that 
there  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  motor  cars  to  secure  reliable  and  energetic  representation.  See  Trade  Inquiry  No. 
669. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  TRADE  IN  RUSSIA. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  that  have  appeared  on 
trade  with  Russia,  the  following  extracts  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  and 
the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
anticipating  an  export  business  in  that  country. 

A  FEW  FACTS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  local  dealers  in  the  Caucasus 
are  people  with  little  or  no  capital.  A  condition,  therefore,  which  is  essential  for  the 
successful  expansion  of  trade  is  that  it  has  to  be  carried  on  with  the  support  of  banks 
which  advance  money  on  goods.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  export 
trade  in  raw  materials.  Dealers  have,  of  course,  to  pay  a  fairly  high  price  for  this 
pecuniary  aid,  but  the  arrangement  enables  them  to  deal  with  a  great  volume  of  mer- 
chandise, and  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  In  the  import  trade  also  German  manufac- 
turers frequently  gave  financial  assistance,  more  especially  to  small  dealers,  by  a  system 
of  credit  which  met  with  the  latters'  approval  and  was  extensively  resorted  to  by  them. 

The  question  of  successful  competition  with  German  firms  after  the  war  is  of  great 
importance,  and  the  present  time  is  a  favourable  one  for  activity  by  British  manu- 
facturers; they  should  enter  the  field  now,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments preliminary  to  actual  business  after  the  war.  Manufacturers  should  send  out 
travellers  speaking  Russian,  with  price  lists  in  Russian,  prices  being  worked  out  in 
roubles  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  These  travellers  should  carry  samples  of  all 
the  goods  which  it  is  desired  to  sell,  and  get  into  touch  with  dealers.  The  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries  are  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  action  of  this  kind  and  are 
very  alert  just  now  in  the  Russian  markets.  It  is  intimated  that  in  the  long  run  these 
suggestions,  if  acted  upon,  would  prove  remunerative.  Dealers  in  the  Caucasus  repeat- 
edly say  that  they  have  neither  the  time,  the  means,  nor  the  desire  to  enter  into  lengthy 
explanations  by  correspondence;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  commercial 
travellers  who  show  them  samples  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  and  are  prepared  to 
book  orders  on  the  spot. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  traders  consider  that  catalogues  should  be  brought  to  them 
and  explained.  As  the  information  contained  in  catalogues  would  be  of  use  if  they 
were  judiciously  distributed,  it  is  suggested  that  copies  should  at  least  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  dealers. 

ELECTRICAL   APPLIANCES   AND  MATERIALS. 

The  electrical  trade  is  a  branch  of  British  industry  that  might  very  profitably  be 
developed  in  the  Caucasus.  Until  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
electrical  engineering  appliances  and  materials  required  locally  came  principally  from 
Germany.  If  the  intention  to  capture  German  trade  under  this  head  is  to  be  realized, 
British  manufacturers  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  competition  that  will  exist  after  the  war.  The  needs  of  the  Caucasus  in  all  manner 
of  electrical  appliances  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  are  indeed  very  great,  and  when 
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normal  conditions  are  resumed  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  British  sources  of 
supply  should  not  be  preferred  to  those  of  Germany.  The  quality  of  the  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Kingdom  is  admitted  in  the  Caucasus  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
German-made  goods,  but  the  question  of  price  will  have  to  be  studied  closely,  together 
with  that  of  the  terms  of  payment.    At  present  most  supplies  are  almost  exhausted. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Trade  in  boots  and  shoes  is  also  capable  of  much  development  in  the  Caucasus. 
At  the  present  time  boot  leather  is  scarce  and  commands  high  prices,  and  the  prices 
paid  for  the  simplest  kind  of  boots  and  shoes  are  very  high.  Consequently,  the  present 
is  an  opportune  time  to  secure  orders.  The  outlook  after  the  war,  when  transport  facili- 
ties will  be  greater,  is  promising  for  this  branch  of  trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  MACHINERY. 

The  possibilities  in  these  branches  of  trade  in  the  Caucasus  are  also  great.  Neces- 
sarily, in  view  of  prevalent  conditions,  no  imports  under  these  two  heads  took  place  in 
1915.  But  directly  after  the  war  the  demand  for  every  kind  of  machinery  will  be  brisk 
and  this  remark  is  particularly  commended  to  the  attention  of  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers of  machinery. 

CUTLERY,  HARDWARE,  ETC. 

All  stores  in  the  Caucasus  are  almost  depleted  of  their  stocks  of  hardware.  The 
need  for  goods  of  this  description  is  very  great,  and  a  large  business  will  be  done  directly 
after  the  war.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  should  be  on  the  alert  as  American 
firms  are  watching  their  opportunity  for  getting  a  strong  footing  in  the  Bussian  hard- 
ware markets.  As  it  is,  trade  in  this  class  of  goods  with  the  United  States  is  already 
extensive. 

HOSIERY. 

The  hosiery  trade  of  the  Caucasus  requires  close  study  by  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers. Some  of  the  many  varieties  of  goods  that  come  under  the  denomination  are 
made  in  Russia  and  at  present  many  of  the  articles  sold  in  the  stores  of  the  towns  of 
the  Caucasus  are  of  domestic  origin.  Before  the  war,  however,  German  hosiery  was  in 
demand,  and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  at  least  a  portion  of  this  trade  should 
not  pass  to  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  especially  the  trade  in  such  articles  as 
underwear,  gloves,  mittens,  caps,  mufflers,  woollen  jackets,  socks,  etc.,  which  is  capable 
of  considerable  development. 

TEXTILES  AND  YARNS. 

The  above  remarks  regarding  hosiery  are  equally  applicable  to  all  woollen,  cotton 
and  linen  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  Stocks  of  yarn  are  reported  to  be  run- 
ning short  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  view  of  the  loss  of  trade  with  Germany  there  should 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  considerable  activity  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

The  Caucasus  district,  which  has  a  population  of  over  12,000,000,  offers  an  excel- 
lent market  for  toilet  soaps  and  perfumery.  The  principal  competition  is  with  the 
Russian  factories,  which  turn  out  fairly  good  products  at  reasonable  prices.  Many 
of  these  factories,  however,  are  at  Riga  and  their  work  is  temporarily  suspended. 
Russian  toilet  soap,  as  a  rule,  is  soft  and  highly  scented  and  comes  in  rectangular 
and  oval  cakes  about  the  size  of  Pears'  soap,  or  slightly  larger,  retailing  at  5  to  50 
cents. 
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Perfumery  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  prices  is  in  demand.  The  greater  the  novelty 
the  greater  the  demand  if  the  article  is  properly  advertised.  In  these  lines  anything 
can  be  sold  here  provided  it  is  (1)  well  advertised,  (2)  always  in  stock,  and  (3) 
cheap. 

The  best  way  to  do  business  is  through  a  commission  agent,  who  sells  to  whole- 
sale dealers  and  large  retailers.  The  next  best  course  is  to  establish  connections  with 
one  or  more  large  wholesale  houses. 

If  an  agent  is  appointed,  he  should  always  keep  a  good  stock  on  hand.  In  fancy 
soaps  and  perfumery  the  public,  as  a  rule,  does  not  know  what  it  wants  until  it  is 
told,  and  advertising  is  the  best  way  to  convey  the  information.  Placards,  posters 
in  Russian,  Armenian,  and  Georgian,  and  street-car  and  moving-picture  theatre 
advertising  are  better  than  newspapers.  Correspondence  should  be  in  Russian,  or,  if 
this  is  impracticable,  in  French.  English  is  not  generally  understood.  It  would  be 
well  to  send  a  complete  line  of  samples  to  one  of  the  large  firms  with  a  definite  pro- 
posal, made  as  attractive  as  possible. 


PAPER  AND  PROVISIONS  IN  CUBA. 

The  following  news  items,  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer, 
special  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Cuba,  will  be  of  interest. 

OPENING  FOR  PAPER  IN  CUBA. 

Cuba  buys  annually  about  30,000  tons  of  paper.  Of  this  15,000  tons  is  news 
print  and  is  brought  to  this  country  in  large  rolls,  and  when  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumers is  free  of  duty.  All  books,  maps  and  other  printed  matter  for  the  public 
schools  are  also  free  of  duty. 

The  paper  importation  for  1914  were  made  up  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

News  print   15,000 

Bags  and  boxes   1,900 

Printed  books   200 

Other  printed  matter   673 

Blank  books   257 

Wall  paper  '   8 

Lithograph,  maps,  etc   150 

Other  class  of  paper   12,000 

The  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  only  a 
limited  quantity  from  Canada. 

As  Canada  sells  yearly  about  30,000  tons  of  paper,  she  could  therefore  supply 
Cuba's  full  yearly  requirements.  It  would  seem  a  good  policy  to  sell  direct  to  Cuba 
rather  than  sell  to  the  United  States  and  have  them  forward  same  to  Cuba. 

MARKET  PRICES  IN  CUBA. 

Provisions  at  present  are  extremely  high.  Potatoes  this  week  reached  the  highest 
of  the  year. 

The  following  is  the  c.i.f.  price  for  the  week  ending  June  31,  1916,  of  a  number 
of  articles  which  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  dealers : — 

Potatoes   $  5.10  for  180  pounds. 

Flour   6.00  to  $7.00  per  200  pounds. 

Hay   34.00  per  ton. 

Oats   .63  per  bushel. 

Eggs   6.00  per  case  of  30  dozen. 

Butter  (Danish)   .45  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese  (Danish)   .35  to  40 

Codfish   11.00  per  100  pounds. 

Haddock   9.00 

Herring   1.35  per  box. 

Nearly  all  goods  are  sold  in  Cuba  c.i.f.  delivered  on  docks;  the  buyer  pays  the 
duty. 
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CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  P.  Geleerd,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Holland,  has  forwarded  the  follow  - 
ing account  of  the  condition  of  small  fruits  in  Holland  on  May  12,  1916. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS. 

On  the  whole  the  prospects  for  small  fruits  are  exceptionally  favourable.  How- 
ever, the  development  being  somewhat  late,  it  is  not  possible  in  some  cases  to  report 
on  the  whole  progress  of  the  bloom. 

Fortunately  the  night  frosts  which  occurred  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May  did 
not  cause  any  damage  to  the  fruit. 

The  late  cherries  in  South  Limburg  show  a  light  set  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  fructification  which  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  bees  and  the  number  of 
their  flying  days,  was  affected  by  a  spell  of  rainy  weather  coinciding  with  the  bloom; 
in  orchards  where  bees  are  kept  the  condition  is  good.  In  the  "  Westland  "  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  currant  bushes  with  carbolineum  will  in  all  likelihood  yield  good  results. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Breda  fruit  growers  complain  of  the  insufficient  growth 
of  raspberries ;   the  outlook  there  is  not  very  promising. 

Early  cherries.— The  condition  of  early  cherries  is  good  to  very  good. 

Late  cherries. — With  the  exception  of  South  Limburg  where  late  cherries  are 
moderate,  the  condition  is  good  everywhere. 

Red  and  white  currants  are  very  good  in  almost  all  districts. 

Black  currants. — Although  black  currants  do  not  promise  as  large  a  yield  as  the 
red  and  white  varieties,  yet  the  average  condition  may  be  termed  good  to  very  good. 

Gooseberries. — In  most  districts  the  condition  of  gooseberries  is  generally  very 
good,  in  some  localities  it  is  even  excellent. 

Raspberries. — In  the  principal  growing  centre  (Breda)  the  condition  of  rasp- 
berries is  only  moderate  to  fair. 

In  other  districts  where  the  extent  of  raspberry  culture  is  much  smaller  the  con- 
dition ranges  from  fair  to  very  good. 


IMPORTING  HOUSES  IN  INDIA. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce lias  received  from  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Special  Timber  Trade  Commissioner 
of  Canada,  lists  of  firms  in  British  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  importing  the  follow- 
ing articles: — 

Wood-working  machinery. 

Logging  equipment. 

Sawmill  machinery. 

Douglas  fir. 

Box  shooks. 

Shooks  for  tea  chests. 

Doors. 

Bobbins. 

Newsprint  for  Ceylon. 

The  lists  also  contain  the  names  of  Government  officers  who  are  considering  the 
development  of  Burmese  hardwood  forests  by  railways. 

A  copy  of  these  lists  will  b  >  furnished  to  any  Canadian  manufacturer  who 
writes  for  it,  referring  to  File  A-1004. 

3614—3 
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FRENCH  EMBARGO  ON  EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Phillipe  Roy,  Commissioner  General  for  Canada  in  Paris,  has  forwarded  the 
following  list  of  French  prohibited  exports  which  have  been  added  to  the  previous 
embargo. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Citric  acid. 
Extract  of  aloes. 
Anhydride  of  sulphur. 

Berries,  barks,  leaves,  herbs,  lichens,-  roots,  tinctures  raw  or  ground. 

Cevadilla  seeds. 

Hair,  prepared  or  curled. 

Refuse  oil. 

Thread  and  fabrics  of  animal  hair. 
Milk  curdled. 

Briar  root;  pipe  bowls,  etc.,  etc. 
Sugar  of  milk.  .  . 

Hair  foot  and  horse  rugs. 
Medical  thermometers. 
Thorium. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

OPENING  FOR  MATTRESS  FILLING  IN  FRANCE. 

The  market  for  fillers  for  mattresses  and  upholstery  in  this  district,  which  com- 
prises the  Departments  of  the  Charente,  C'ha~ente-Inferieure,  and  Deux-Sevres,  is] 
wholly  retail.    Mattress  making  and  upholstery  are  only  carried  on  in  small  shops, 
employing  only  one  or  two  hands.    Their  output,  which  is  small,  is  limited  as  a  rule, 
to  order  work  for  private  families.    The  total  consumption  of  fillers  in  such  shops 
rarely  exceeds  600  kilos  (1.322  pounds)  a  year. 

Wool,  despite  its  high  cost,  is  the  most"  popular  filler  for  mattresses.  Local 
mattress  makers  are  now  paying  6.50  francs  ($1.25)  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds)  for  the 
chea-er  grades,  which  sold  as  low  as  3.50  francs  ($0.68)  before  the  war.  It  is  pur- 
chased in  quintal  (220  pounds)  lots  from  merchants  in  the  large  commercial  centres, 
such  as  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Le  Mans. 

Mattresses  made  wholly  of  hair  are  not  popular,  a  considerable  prejudice  exists 
ing  against  them  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  hair  to  protrude  through  the  ticking 
and  irritate  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  hair  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  uphol-| 
stery.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  cheaper  mattresses  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  hair  and 
wool.  Mattress  makers  and  unholsterers  obtain  their  supply  of  hair  from  the  lares 
commercial  centres,  such  as  Paris  and  Marseilles.  At  present  it  costs  them  4.70 
francs  ($0.91)  a  kilo  (2-2  pounds). 

Plant  fibres  (agave,  phormium  tenax,  etc.)  -form  the  cheapest  filler  for  mattresses. 
They  are  received  from  Algeria  m  the  form  of  plaited  rones  and  cost  the  mattress 
maker  23  francs  ($4.44)  a  Quintal  (220  pounds)..  The  price  in  1914  was  only  16 
francs  ($3.09)  per  quintal.  These  rones  are  undone  by  the  prisoners  in  the  detention 
camns  for  10  centimes  (about  2  cents)  a  kilo.  i 

Kapok  is  also  considerably  used  by  mattress  makers  and,  while  not  so  popular 
as  wool,  its  lower  price  tends  to  increase  its  use.    The  price  of  this  to  the  dealer  is 
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4  franos  ($0.77)  per  kilo,  as  against  2.75  francs  ($0.53)  in  1014.  It  is  purchased  in 
sacks  of  1  to  2  kilos  from  the  commercial  centres  in  southern  France. 

Varech,  a  form  of  seaweed  of  the  alga  family,  is  employed  to  some  extent  'in  the 
making  of  mattresses  for  infants.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  fillers,  and  is  obtained 
along  the  coast  near  La  Rochelle  and  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  mattresses  in  general  use  are  of  three  dimensions — the  single,  the  three- 
quarters,  and  the  double-bed  size.  The  single-bed  mattress  measures  ?6£  inches  wide 
and  requires  22  pounds  of  filler;  the  three-quarter  size  mattress  measures  45  inches 
wide  and  requires  3>3  pounds;  and  the  double-bed  mattress  measures  55  inches  wide 
and  requires  44  pounds  of  filler. — (United  States  Commercial  Reports.) 

HANDLING  OF  WHEAT  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  report,  published  by  the  authority  of  the  South  Australian  Government,  on 
the  storage  and  handling  of  wheat  in  bulk  in  South  Australia,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  successful  bulk  system,  as  used  in  Canada,  can  be  adapted  to  suit  South  Aus- 
tralian conditions. 

The  report  recommends  that  a  system  of  elevators  to  handle  30,000,000  bushels 
in  bulk  should  be  built  to  serve  the  whole  wheat  country,  and  should  be  controlled  by 
a  Government  grain  commission.  All  the  elevators  should  be  fireproof  and  should  be 
planned  for  additions  to  their  storage  capacity. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  permanent  grades  of  grain  should  be  arranged  in 
conference  with  representative  departmental  and  commercial  authorities  from  other 
Australian  states,  if  possible. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

THRESHERS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Argentina  imported  1,000  threshing  machines  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1916. 
The  1915  statistics  show  a  total  importation  of  only  627  threshers,  although  this  was 
546  more  than  in  1914,  but  many  machines  ordered  to  thresh  the  great  wheat  crop  of 
1915  were  delayed  in  arrival  by  the  irregularity  of  the  steamship  service,  and  when 
they  reached  Argentine  ports  in  the  late  winter  and  the  spring  of  1916  the  immediate 
need  for  threshers  was  largely  past,  for  threshing  in  Argentina  begins  in  December 
and  is  over  by  March  or  April.  La  Razon  of  Buenos  Aires  in  a  recent  issue  calls 
attention  to  the  large  stock  of  threshers  now  available  in  Argentina,  and  believes  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  thresh  the  wheat  of  the  coining  harvest. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

A  NEW  GRAPE  PRODUCT. 

Fruit  juice  specialists  have  recently  developed  a  method  by  which  the  juice  pressed 
from  Concord  and  Ives  grapes  can  be  concentrated  into  a  new  form  of  grape  syrup, 
suitable  for  use  in  soft  drinks  and  as  an  adjunct  in  cookery.  The  discovery  of  the 
process  followed  experiments  in  concentrating  cider  to  one-fifth  of  its  volume. 

The  new  method  consists  in  freezing  juice  pressed  from  grapes  into  solid  ice, 
cracking  this  ice  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  whirling  it  in  a  centrifugal 
machine,  such  as  is  used  in  separating  the  molasses  from  the  sugar  in  sugar  making. 
The  rapid  whirling  of  the  grape-juice  ice  in  the  centrifugal  machine  causes  the  sugar 
or  syrupy  portion  of  the  grape  juice  to  separate  from  the  crystallized  water  and  to 
fly  out  into  the  receiving  chamber  of  the  centrifugal.  By  this  method  the  grape  juice 
is  quickly  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  water  to  one-fourth  its  volume,  so  that  the 
syrupy  content  of  a  gallon  of  grape  juice  will  make  a  quart  of  concentrated  grape 
syrup.  Experiments  in  making  the  product  showed  also  that  in  the  freezing  and 
centrifugalizing  a  large  part  of  the  acid  of  the  grape  juice,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
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cream  of  tartar,  is  left  behind  in  crystals  in  the  ice  in  the  centrifugal  basket.  After" 
the  syrup  has  been  concentrated  it  is  sterilized  by  heating  and  can  then  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely. Aside  from  its  special  flavour,  the  new  grape  concentrate,  it  is  believed, 
possesses  certain  commercial  advantages  in  that  its  reduced  bulk  makes  it  cheaper  to 
store,  handle  and  ship. 

The  grape  syrup,  moreover,  the  experimenters  believe,  will  be  of  service  as  a 
flavouring  syrup  in  cookery,  and  will  therefore  be  adapted  to  many  dietary  purposes. 
— (Commercial  America.) 

SENDING  SAMPLES  TO  ARGENTINA. 

A  Rosario  importer  says  that  he  recently  received  a  small  package  of  samples  of 
no  commercial  value  forwarded  to  him  by  an  American  manufacturer  by  parcel  post. 
In  order  to  secure  delivery  the 'local  firm  was  compelled  to  send  an  employee  to  the 
post  office  and  pay  charges  amounting  to  77  cents  (United  States  gold).  It  is  highly 
important  that  American  firms  realize  that  an  Argentine1  importer  receiving  a  package 
of  any  kind  sent  by  parcel  post  from  the  United  States  must  send  an  employee  to  the 
post  office  and  pay  certain  local  charges  amounting  in  any  case  to  77  cents  and  in 
some  instances  to  considerably  more. 

In  the  case  in  question  the  samples  were  of  no  commercial  value  and  had  they 
been  sent  by  sample  post  as  samples  without  value  (muestras  sin  valor),  they  would 
have  been  delivered  immediately  without  annoyance  or  expense  to  the  addressee.  Par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  send  by  sample  post  articles  which  may  be 
subject  to  customs  duties,  as  this  is  a  violation  of  the  Argentine  regulations. — (United 
States  Consul,  William  Dawson,  at  Rosario.) 

FOREST  EXPLOITATION  IN   JAPAN  (FORMOSA). 

The  exploitation  of  the  extensive  forests  in  the  interior  of  Formosa  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government  authorities  for  some  years 
past. 

Tree-felling  in  the  Mount  Ari  forests  has  been  rapidly  proceeded  with  and  in  1915 
the  first  trial  exports  of  Arisan  timber  to  foreign  countries  took  place.  The  amount  of 
timber  now  produced  at  Arisan  is  about  3,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum.  The  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  timber  extraction  are  employed  and  the  wood  is  sent  down  to  the 
yard  at  Kagi  in  the  shape  of  logs. 

The  Kagi  timber  yard  is  situated  on  land  adjoining  the  starting  point  of  the 
Arisan  Railway,  which  runs  for  a  distance  of  41  miles  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
Aerial  wire  transporters  have  been  installed  and  the  collecting  power  of  the  machinery 
now  in  use  is  from  10,800  to  14,400  cubic  feet  per  working  day  of  ten  hours. 

Exploration  work  has  also  been  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  with  the 
result  that  two  new  forests  have  been  discovered,  one  in  Taichu  Prefecture  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Hassen,  and  the  other  in  Giran  Prefecture  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
River  Daidakusuikei,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sansei.  Investigations  into  the 
extent  and  possibilities  of  the  new  forests  are  at  present  being  actively  conducted  by 
the  Forestry  Bureau.  According  to  present  estimates,  the  area  of  the  Hassen  forest 
is  about  one-half  the  area  of  that  at  Mount  Ari,  while  the  forest  in  Giran  Prefecture 
is  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  Arisan  forest.  The  enormous  difficulties  encoun- 
tered at  Arisan  in  extracting  the  timber,  which  necessitated  the  construction  of  the 
railway  above  referred  to,  will  not,  it  is  thought,  be  experienced  at  either  of  the  new 
forests,  as  there  are  convenient  waterways  for  floating  the  logs  down  to  the  sea  coast 
or  railway. —  (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

FLOUR  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

Flour  is  shipped  to  Naples  in  bags  containing  200  pounds  each.  Special  flour 
is  sometimes  received  in  bags  of  50  pounds. 
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Statistics  relative  to  the  importation  of  flour  into  Xaples  for  1914  and  1015  are 
not  available.    The  latest  figures  are  those  for  1912  and  191:5. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  flour  for  1913  was  $4,669.    The  ammmts  from 
the  several  countries  were: — Kussia,  $1,993;  Great  Britain,  $1,324;  Canada,  $741; 
France,  $215;  Tripoli,  $106;  other,  $290.    The  total  quantity  for  1913  was  138,776  . 
pounds.    The  imports  for  1912  were   263,115    pounds,    valued    at    $3,850; — (United 
States  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  1,  1916. 


Fort  William — 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators. . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. .  .  . 
Midland  Elevator  Co.  

Tiffin.  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.. 

Goderich,  W.  C,  Flour  Mills,  Ltd. 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . . 
Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott    

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 .  . . 

No.  2... 
Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,916,250 
847,310 
1,145,793 
1,179,476 
947,844 
1,714,541 
1,545.192 
407,665 
583,425 

1,832,817 
160,462 
1,550,411 


13,831,186 


263,242 
1,289,222 
1,152,048 


2,704,512 


366,125 

556,493 
289,035 
1,063,614 
541,019 


743,345 
152,150 


579,58; 


635,853 
740,607 
598,467 
706,633 
383,446 


,356,374 


23,892,072 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

501,214 
166,153 
304,186 
101,877 
186,612 
439,158 
369,941 
272,412 
195,545 

500,161 
41,989 
451,599 


3,530,847 


116,831 
383,647 
199, 97€ 


r00,454 


108,920 
10,820 
787,838 
1.592,099 


165,791 


1,131,891 


1,036,895 
941,428 
824,524 
130,833 
1,680 


6,732,722 


10,964,023 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

90,648 
38,842 
46,276 
33,752 
14,849 
48,973 
40,989 
52,626 
30,318 

166,815 
23,610 
57,790 


645,488 


3,861 
23,794 
19,953 


47,608 


229,494 
81,670 


6,325 


178,997 
34,089 

308,210 
12,519 
3,341 


754,645 
1,447,741 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


154,597 
191,627 


226,220 
133,769 


26,212 


153,382 
203,161) 
92,017 


1,180,993 


86,471 
44,449 


130,920 


14,267 


15,400 


8,000 


44,408 


4,735 


86,810 


1,398,723 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

2,508,112 
1,206,902 
1,687,882 
1,315,105 
1,375,525 
2,336,441 
1,956,122 
758,915 
809,288 

2,653,175 
429,230 
2,151,817 


19,188,514 


383,934 
1,783.134 
1,416,426 


3,583,494 


366,125 

665,413 
299,855 
2.080,946 
2,229,055 

924,536 
152,150 


1,725,803 


1,896,153 
1,716,124 
1,635,936 
849,988 
388,467 


It,  930,551 
37,702,559 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  9,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bu«hpil» 

17,816 
6,266,067 
1,871,356 
1,484,162 
1,316,500 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

39,653 
4,088,560 
1,091,893 
1,195,074 
307,356 
204,226 
105,482 
342,130 

Bushels. 

57,469 
11,827,840 
3,519,373 
2,944,243 
1,674,0«0 
255,571 
115,134 
3,488,382 

TV,-.  9 

No.  3  „  

1,473,213 
554,124 
265,007 
150,204 
51,345 
9,652 
138,967 

2,975,285 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats  — 

ATn  1  n  w 

13,831,186 

2,704,512 

7,356,374 

23,892,072 

55  300 
1,754^71 
793,790 
230,477 

74 

324,100 
120,175 
105,536 
35  271 
47,' 246 
68,052 

46  424 
3, 306.' 255 
1,586,189 
455,628 
28,500 
390,345 
919,381 

101,798 
5,385,326 
2,500,154 

791,641 
63,771 

437,591 
1,680,742 

\Tn    9      "  „ 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

"NTn  9 

Other    

696,309 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

Nn   3  Mf™  C!  W 

3,530,847 

700,444 

6,722,722 

10,964,023 

845,651 
356,949 
40,927 
92,504 
111,710 

No  3  C  W 

264,904 

£0'Jj  LOU 

32,982 
79,664 
32,738 

40,796 
5,470 
1,342 

539,951 
11  329 
6^603 
12,840 
78,922 

No  4  i 

Feed 

Other  

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

No.  2  aw  

645,488 

47,608 

754,645 

1,447,741 

1,005,003 
122,652 
29,662 

117,789 
7,067 
2,415 
170 
3,479 

130,920 

78,810 

1,210,602 
129,716 
32,077 
170 
35,155 

1,398,723 

No.  3  C.W.  [  

Other  

23,676 
1,180,993 

8,000 
86,810 

Total  quantity  in  store  

19,188,514 

3,583,494 

14,930,551 

37,702,559 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern . . 
Two  Man.  Northern. . 
Three  Man.  Northern. 

Number  Four  

Feed  

One,  smutty  

Two  and  smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected.  

Condemned  

No.  5  

No.  6  

No  Established  Grade. 

Hard  White  Fife  

Screenings  

No.  2  Goose  


Month  of 
May, 
1916. 


No. 

7 

12,419 
3,743 
2,824 
1,452 
23 
235 


6(55 
253 
5 

558 
152 


Total  Spring  Wheat  {gg^- 

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  Alberta  Red  

Two  M  

Three  .,   

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  ii   

Three  „   

Four  -  tt  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  ii   

Three  „   

No  Grade  

Rejected  

„  W.  W  

No.  4  

Smutty  


Total  Winter  Wheat   {gg^; 


Total  Wheat. 


Oats- 
Number  One  Canadian  Western . 
Two 
Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned.  

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


{  Cars  

\  Bushels 


Total  Oats. 


/  Cars  

I  Bushels. 


22,244 
26,692,800 


Nine 
Months 
ended  May 
1916. 


No. 

2,093 
111,415 
39,176 
29,709 
13,568 
284 
2,771 


18,377 
5,129 
37 
4,372 
1,291 
53 
1 


64 
76,800 


26 


22,308 
769,600 


13 
3,050 
1,116 
332 
164 
499 
75 
257 
10 


5,575 
11,-128,750 


228,283 
273,939  *08 


1 

48 
355 

56 
7 
4 


57(1 
691,200 


228,859 
274,630,800 


220 
18,443 
7,343 
2,482 
1,032 
3,576 
635 
5,313 
13 
1 
1 

488 


39,547 
81,071,350 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermenioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
May, 
1916. 

Nine  Months 
ended 
May, 
1916. 

Nine  Months 
ended 
May, 
1915. 

Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W. . .   

No.  ' 

No. 

No. 

rvf 
at 

1,143 
1,300 

453 
1 

304 

Three  Extra  C  W  

Three  C.W  

304 
186 

49 

32 

3,437 
1,867 
391 
1,343 
1 

Four  C.W  

Feed   

15 
1 

212 
2 

Smutty  

m  ,  ,  T,    .                    (  Cars  

Total  Barley  {Bughels  

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W  

581 

784  V\C\ 

7,403 

Q  QQ4  fl^ft 

3,527 

A  KQK  1  Afl 

4,OoO,lUU 

16 
4 
2 

1 

2  988 
'  80 
47 
10 
13 

481 

60 

91 

32 
1 

n      3  C.  W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Total  Flaxseed ....       f  Sarf  -  \ 

 \  Bushels  

Rye  J§ar?  ;  

630 
724,500 

3,138 
3,608,700 

3,918 
3,708,450 

13 
13,000 

135 
135,000 

122 
122,000 

J                                             \  Bushels  

Soreenin«8  •  {itaLu: ::::::::::: 

 {&*:;:::::; :::::: 

24 
24,000 

256 
256,000 

174 
174,000 

1 

1,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat   (Sarl-- 

\Bush... 

Oats   /2ar!'" 

 \  Bush  . . 

Barley   -f2ar?-*' 

' '  \  Bush  . . 

Flaxseed    I2ar?'- 

1  Bush  . . 

Rye  fe 

Screenings   /2ar?'- 

1  Bush  . . 

Speltz                                                          /Cars  .. 

22,308 
26,769,700 
5,575 
11,428,750 
581 
784  S50 
630 
724,500 
13 
13,000 
24 
24,000 

228,859 
274,630,800 
39,547 
81,071,350 
7,40  3 
9  994  050 
3,138 
3,608,700 
135 
135,000 
256 
256,000 
1 

1,000 

90,029 
101,282,625 
17,348 
32,961,200 
3,527 
4  "'00 

3,618 
3,708,450 
122 
122,000 
174 
147,000 

1  otal  grain                                       J  ~    , " ' ' 

\Bush  . . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  

"  Calgary....   

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. . . 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  

29,131 
39,744,200 

279,339 
369,696,900 

114,818 
142,833,375 

17,104 
465 
8,918 
160 

2,484 

152,712 
6,069 
80,239 
4,845 
35,474 

56,908 
6,078 

36,308 
1,344 

14,180 

29,131 

279,339 

114,818 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  June  9,  1916,  with  com- 
parisons for  Two  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

June  9,  1916. 

Bushels. 

13,831,186 
2,704,512 
7,356,374 

Bushels. 

5,359,328 
878,982 
7,574^77 

Bushels. 

19,188,514 
3  583  494 
14,930,551 

Totals  

June  10,  1915. 

23,892,072 

13,810, 487 

37,702,559 

3,087,070 
2,443,089 

3,099,643 

ooZ,on4 

2,198,676 

6,186,713 
oil,  lot 
4,641, 2G5 

June  11,  1914. 

5,758,406 

5,681,203 

11,439,609 

4,240,807 
4,556,283 

6,116,423 
6,417,499 

10,357,230 
10,973,782 

8,797,090 

12,533,922 

21,331,012 

RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Nine  months  ended  May  31. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


49,859 
47,819 
34,149 
36,089 
61,222 
61,057 
56,811 
82,190 
100,888 
84,140 
152,286 
167,420 
178,438 
114,818 
279,339 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  following  foreign  trade  opportunities  are  published  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers: — 

New  Zealand. 

STEAM  TURBO  ALTERNATOR  CONDENSING  PLANT  AND  SWITCHGEAR. 

The  corporation  of  Invercargill,  New  Zealand,  is  calling  for  tenders  for  a  Gteam 
turbo  alternator  condensing  plant  and  switchgear.  This  contract  is  for  the  manu- 
facture, supply,  delivery  and  erection,  duty,  railage,  and  all  other  charges  paid, 
including  all  labour  in  buildings  and  upon  foundations  constructed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  all  plant  and  material  required  for  a  steam  turbo  alternator  complete  with 
necessary  condenser,  fittings,  auxiliaries  and  all  apparatus,  whether  specified  or  not 
particularly  mentioned  necesGary  for  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plant. 
Tenderers  must  state  in  what  time  they  will  guarantee  to  complete  the  whole  of  the 
contract,  including  all  tests.  Time  to  date  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  tender 
and  such  acceptance  may  be  by  letter,  telegram  or  cable.  Specifications  and  plans 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  referring  to  File  A-.193.9  . 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication , of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

668.  Box  shooks. — A  firm  in  Calcutta,  India,  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Calcutta, 
as  soon  as  freight  rates  allow  competition  on  the  following  box  shooks  in  lots  of  1,000 
or  10,000  boxes.  The  boxes  may  be  made  from  spruce  or  pine,  smooth  sawn,  free 
from  loose  knots: — 


No.  -1—  -   ~ -  -~      ~-  -  .--  -  ■ 

T.  and  B. — 17£"  x  9"    x  \"   2  pieces. 

Sides,      — 18"    x  7 J"  x  \"   1  piece. 

Ends,      — 16 J"  x  7|"  x  |"  :   ..   ..  1 

No.  2— 

T.  and  B. — 11%"  x  134"  x  \"   1 

Sides,      — 174"  x    9|"  x  \"   1 

Ends,      — 124"  x    94"  x  1"   1 


669.  Motor  cars. — A  leading  established  firm  in  Australia  with  branches  through- 
out the  country  desires  the  sole  agency  for  Australia  of  a  medium-priced  Canadian 
'motor  car,  together  with  an  agency  for  a  commercial  chassis.    They  request  to  be 
supplied  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  lowest  aboard  prices,  agreement,  proposals,  and 
catalogues.    They  also  recommend  that  manufacturers  should  send  sample  cars  with 
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right-hand  drive  on,  consignment  to- Melbourne.  In  the  event  of  loss  on  realization 
should  the  cars  prove  not  satisfactory  for  the  Australian  market  the  firm  in  question 
will  share  equally  with  the  manufacturers.    (Refer  File  A-640.) 

670.  Box  shooks. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
offers  of  10,000  sets  of  shooks  for  lobster  cases  for  export  to  South  Africa,  in  one 
shipment.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Cape  Town.    The  specification  is  as  follows: — 

Inside  Measurements —  Thickness  of  Wood — 

Length,    Ends,  .  1"  ] 

Width,  14|"   Sides,  \"  V  In  one  or  two  pieces. 

Depth,  8"   Tops  and  bottoms,  g"J 

Firms  submitting  quotations  are  requested  to  state  how  long  it  will  take  to 
execute  an  order  from  date  of  receipt  of  same.  -''Itfcw 

071.  Dried  codfish. — A  London  firm  who  have  received  inquiries  from  principals 
in  Spain  for  dried  codfish  invites  offers  from  Canadian  producers. 

672.  Wood  flour  or  ground  wood. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters,  c.i.f. 

673.  Oak. — For  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shives.  A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to 
purchase  above. 

674.  Canvas,  flax,  cotton  and  jute. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving 
quotations  for  the  above.  . 

675.  Toys. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  merchants  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  toys  seeking  export  trade. 

o76.  Peanut  roasters,  popcorn  stands,  brooms. — A  correspondent  in  England 
desires  catalogues  of  peanut  roasters  and  popcorn  stands.  Lie  also  states  he  would 
like  to  know  prices  for  gross  or  half  gross,  duties  and  freight. 

677.  Representation  in  Russia. — A  gentleman  who  is  going  to  Russia  would  be 
prt pared  to  accept  the  representation  of  a  limited  number  of  Canadian  firms  who 
will  guarantee  a  proportionate  share  of  his  expenses  in  introducing  their  goods  to 
Russia. 

678.  Milk. — An  old-established  manufacturers'  agency  in  Newfoundland  asks  for 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed  milk. 

679.  Burlap  and  jute  rope. — Exporters  of  sponges  in.  the  Bahamas  require  bur- 
lap rope  lor  baling  purposes  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

680.  Ales,  wines  and  liquors. — A  large  importer  of  ales,  wines  and  liquors  in  the 
Bahamas  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  these  articles 
in  Canada.    Samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  are  requested. 

681.  Agency. — A  Genoa  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  houses  for  dyes, 
vegetable  ivory,  gum  arable,  bone  grease,  old  and  new  metals,  especially  old  iron. 

682.  Wood-paving  blocks. — Venice  Chamber  of  Commerce  inquires  for  wood- 
paving  blocks. 

683.  Boot  laces. — A  Genoa  house  inquires  for  Canadian  firms  manufacturing 
boot  laces. 

684.  Hollow-ware  goods,  gas  and  coal  ranges,  toys,  etc. — A  firm  in  Genoa 
inquires  for  bright  hollow-ware  goods,  gas  and  coal  ranges,  enamelled  utensils,  suitable 
for  troops,  toys,  soapmaking  materials,  electric  light  and  gas  fittings,  paints  and 
varnishes. 

685.  Oil,  soapmaking  materials,  canned  goods. — A  Genoa  agent  would  like  to 
represent  Canadian  houses  for  edible  cotton-seed  oil,  palm  oil,  soapmaiung  materials, 
and  canned  goods. 
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686.  Woollens,  velveteens,  pins. — 'Merchants  in  Turin  are  buyers  of  serges, 
woollens,  covert  coats,  velveteens,  cotton  velvets,  and  steel  pins. 

68*7.  Cloth,  woollens,  linens,  etc. — A  Genoa  firm  inquires  for  cloth  for  gentle- 
men's clothes,  knitted  woollens,  woollens,  linens,  perfumery,  etc. 

688.  Tin. — A  house  in  Florence  is  open  to  buy  pure  raw  tin. 

689.  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  rubber  goods,  etc. — A  firm  at 
Turin  inquires  for  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  rubber  goods,  antiseptics, 
and  disinfectants,  vaseline,  etc.    Representation  or  sole  buying  agency  for  Italy. 

690.  Paper. — A  buyer  in  Italy  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  makers  of  heliograph 
and  cyanograph  papers,  and  tracing  papers. 

601.  Machinery. — An  Italian  house  requires  confectioner's  machinery. 

692.  Agent. — An  agent  established  in  Genoa  seeks  agencies  for  cocoa,  pepper, 
spices,  tea,  oil-making  seeds,  industrial  oils,  etc. 

69'3.  Agent. — A  Genoa  agent  is  willing  to  represent  Canadian  houses  for  metals, 
raw  rubber,  surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  machinery. 

694.  Steel,  iron,  etc. — Turin  agents  require  steel  in  bars,  metal  pipes,  steel 
plates,  etc.,  pig-iron,  coal. 

6'95.  Representation. — An  agent  at  Genoa  would  represent  Canadian  firms  for 
printing  ink,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  chemical  products,  metal,  leather  polishes,  etc. 

696.  Tanning  and  dying  products,  metals,  coal,  etc. — A  Genoa  house  would 
like  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for  chemical  products,  tanning  and  dying  products, 
metals,  coal,  etc. 

697.  Agencies. — A  merchant  at  Genoa  representing  several  Canadian  wine  and 
liqueur  firms  would  like  to  take  up  agencies  for  biscuits,  cocoa,  tea,  canned  goods, 
chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

698.  Essences  and  extracts. — A  Genoa  firm  who  formerly  purchased  from  Ger- 
many wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  makers  of  essences  and  extracts  for 
perfumes  and  liqueurs. 

6'9'9.  Cheap  silver  and  fancy  goods. — An  agent  at  Genoa  would  represent  Cana- 
dian houses  for  cheap  silver  and  fancy  goods. 

700.  Sausage  casings. — A  house  near  Venice  inquires  for  sausage  casings. 

701.  Cranes,  drills,  tools,  etc. — A  firm  at  Genoa  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  dealing  in  cranes,  tools  in  general,  and  for  road  construction,  drills,  nuts  and 
bolts;  heavy  oils;  fretwork  and  woodwork  saws;  and  blades;  mining  machinery; 
machine  hammers,  files,  etc. 

702.  Antique  silver  goods,  artistic  furniture  and  china,  etc. — An  Italian  firm 

inquires  for  makers  of  antique  silver  goods,  artistic  furniture,  and  china,  etc. 

703.  Soaps,  oils,  etc. — A  Zinola  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
sellers  of  washing  and  toilet  soaps;  silicate  of  soda;  caustic  soda;  oils  and  fats  for 
soapmaking,  etc. 

704.  Emery  wheels  and  grindstones. — A  merchant  at  Spezia  is  buyer  of  emery 
wheels  and  grindstones. 

705.  Piece-goods  and  small  motor  cars. — A  Turin  house  is  interested  in  piece- 
goods,  also  small  motor  cars. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  J,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00:  pap 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Miscellaneous  Puhlications. 

Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EC.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,    13   Nanking   Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting     Trade    Commissioner,     Lonja  del 

Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracorn. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109.  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak 
26,   Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Waterrnill 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Custom* 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.    F.    Just,    care    British    Consul,  Petro- 

grad. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghali  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Ganlracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H   R.  MacMillan.  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Au3tralasia  and  the  Orient 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  c-  K  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana.  Nor 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontumt. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

19".  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W..  England.    Cable  Address,  Doyninion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sk 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bah  la,  Brit  ish  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso.  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota.  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito.   British  Consul  General 

£gypt: 

Alexandria.    British   Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Marseilles.  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama  : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vioe-Consul. 

Peru  : 

Lima.    British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon.  British  Consul. 


Russia : 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Fetrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa.  British  Consul  General. 


Spain 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid.  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,    Director    General    of    Commw-  Stockholm.  Britieh  Consul. 

c:ial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan.  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

i 

U  ruguay : 

Monte  Video.   British   Vice  ♦'onsul 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  May  30,  1916. 

ACREAGE  AND  LIVE  STOCK  RETURNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  issued  the  first  part  of  the  Annual 
Volume  of  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1915,  containing  returns  of  the  acreage  of  crops 
and  number  of  live  stock  on  agricultural  holdings  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent  in  June 
last.  The  volume  consists  mainly  of  elaborate  statistics  tabulating  the  returns,  which 
have  been  almost  exclusively  from  England  and  Wales,  and  the  main  features  of  the 
situation  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Kew,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  an 
introductory  report,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  summarized  as  follows : — 

AREA  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

According  to  the  latest  measurements  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  total  area  of 
land  in  England  and  Wales  is  37,137,564  acres.  In  1915,  of  this  total  10,965,707  acres 
were  returned  as  arable  land,  16,087,393  acres  as  permanent  grass,  and  3,764,706  acres 
as  rough  grazings  (mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing). 

Each  of  these  totals  was  less  than  that  returned  under  the  same  heading  in  1914, 
the  total  decrease  amounting  to  77,763  acres.  This  reduction  is  greater  than  the 
average  decrease  of  the  past  ten  years,  largely  due  to  the  temporary  acquisition  of 
land  for  military  purposes. 

The  decline  in  the  cultivated  area  (arable  land  and  permanent  grass)  was  general 
throughout  the  country. 

Returns  of  the  area  of  woodland  were  not  collected  in  1915,  but  assuming  that 
the  acreage  has  remained  fairly  constant  since  1913,  when  the  area  of  woods  was 
returned  as  1,884,068  acres,  the  total  acreage  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  which  is 
either  under  cultivation,  grazed  or  woodland,  is  about  30,702,000  acres,  or  8-8  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  land  in  the  country. 

NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF  HOLDINGS. 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  holdings  above  one  acre  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1915  was  433,353,  and  the  number  and  total  acreage  of  the  holdings  of  various  sizes 
in  comparison  with  1914  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Number.  Total  Acreage. 


Size — Group. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Above  1 

and  not  exceeding1  5   .  .  . 

90,643 

91,570 

280,379 

282,980 

5 

20    .  .  . 

120,616 

121,698 

1,358,145 

1,366,990 

"  20 

50    ..  . 

7S,430 

78,454 

2,634,058 

2,636,094 

"  50 

100    ..  . 

59,657 

59,514 

4,342,894 

4,340,952 

"  100 

150    .  .  . 

32,045 

31,860 

3,965,025 

3,940,343 

"  150 

300    ..  .. 

37,635 

37,615 

7,850,676 

7,848,424 

M  300 

14,327 

14,413 

6,621,923 

6,698,221 

433,353 

435,124 

27,053,100 

27,114,004 
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It  is  noted  that,  as  in  1914,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  largest-sized 
holdings,  and  also  of  small  holdings,  while  the  number  of  medium-sized  farms 
increased. 

CROP  AREAS. 

In  1915  the  area  under  the  three  chief  cereal  crops — wheat,  oats  and  barley — 
aggregated  in  England  and  Wales  5,489,939  acres,  an  increase  of  248,044  acres  as  com- 
pared with  1914. 

Wheat  and  oats  were  both  grown  on  increased  areas,  but  the  acreage  under  barley 
was  reduced.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  wheat,  and  the  total  acreage  under  this 
crop  exceeded  that  of  oats  for  the  first  time  since  1898. 

Wheat— The  acreage  in  1915  amounted  to  2,170,170,  being  362,672  acres  (20  per 
cent)  greater  than  in  1914,  and  434,243'  acres  (25  per  cent)  above  the  average  of  the 
10  years,  1905-14.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  1891  to  find  so  large 
an  area.  Every  county  returned  increases,  that  for  Wales,  11,623  acres,  or  31  per 
cent,  being  relatively  greater  than  that  in  England. 

Oats. — The  acreage  under  oats  was  2,088,047,  an  increase  of  158,421  acres  as  com- 
pared with  1914,  but  only  24,869  acres  above  the  average  of  the  previous  10  years,  and 
the  whole  of  the  increase  was  in  England. 

Barley. — In  contrast  the  area  under  barley  was  reduced  by  273,049  acres,  and  the 
total,  1,231,722  acres,  was  the  lowest  yet  recorded.  Most  of  the  reduction  was  in 
England,  the  decrease  in  Wales  amounting  to  only  about  5  per  cent. 

Beans. — Beans  were  grown  on  266,515  acres,  about  9  per  cent  less  than  in  1914, 
and  14,383  acres  below  the  10-year  average. 

Peas. — There  was  similarly  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  under  peas,  the  total, 
129,381  acres,  being  about  40,000  acres,  or  23  per  cent,  less  than  in  1914,  and  the 
lowest  on  record. 

The  total  area  under  the  above  crops  with  rye  included,  aggregated  5,933,516  acres 
in  1915,  an  increase  of  174,865  acres,  as  compared  with  1914,  and  the  largest  total 
recorded  since  1900. 

Potatoes  were  planted  in  463,39*9  acres,  or  1,778  acres  more  than  in  1914,  and 
28,450  acres  above  the  average  of  the  10  years,  1905-14. 

Turnips  and  swedes  were  again  reduced,  and  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession 
were  the  smallest  on  record.  The  total,  931,856  acres,  was  11  per  cent  less  than  in 
1514,  and  16  per  cent  less  than  the  10  years'  average. 

Mangolds. — The  falling-off  in  mangolds  is  relatively  less,  the  total,  413,723  acres, 
being  only  4  per  cent  less  than  in  1914. 

Hops  — The  hop  acreage  was  reduced  by  1,917  acres,  the  total  area  under  crop 
being  34,744  acres,  or  10  per  cent  less  than  the  10-year  average.  This  is  the  last  year 
since  1909  when  a  reduction  has  taken  place. 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses. — As  regards  grasses,  the  decline  in  acreage  of  clover, 
sainfoin,  and  rotation  grasses,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  since  1907,  continued  in 
1915,  the  total,  2,362,365  acres,  being  331,102  acres  below  the  average. 

Bare  fallow. — The  acreage  left  as  bare  fallow  amounted  to  309,639  acres,  about 
10  per  cent  less  than  in  1914. 

Permanent  grass. — As  regards  permanent  grass,  the  result  was  28,367  acres  less 
than  in  1914,  but  the  total  (16,087,393  acres)  was  16,000  greater  than  that  returned 
in  1913.  The  area  reserved  for  hay  in  1915  reached  4,651,609  acres,  a  decrease  of 
about  134,000  acres  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  smallest  returned  since  1909. 
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The  area  kept  entirely  for  grazing  showed  some  increase,  but  the  total  acreage 
of  hay  (whether  seeds  or  meadow)  was  6,180,676  acres,  a  decrease  of  150,682  on  1914, 
and  the  smallest  area  recorded  since  1901. 

NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Horses. 

The  total  number  of  horses  on  agricultural  holdings  in  19-15  was  1/287,182,  a 
falling-off  of  8  per  cent  from  1914,  of  which  729,079 — also  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent — 
were  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  including  mares  kept  for  breeding. 

The  other  classes  of  broken  horses  on  farms  (saddle,  carriage,  etc.),  declined  by 
nearly  13  per  cent,  the  reduction  in  the  case  of  saddle  horses  reaching  nearly  25  per 
cent.  Carriage  and  trap  horses  were  kept  in  considerably  smaller  numbers,  or  to  the 
extent  of  about  12  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  horse-breeding,  which  was  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  was 
continued  in  1915,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  1914,  the  number  of  foals  on 
June  4  being  nearly  13,000  below  the  average  of  the  10  years.  Stallions  above  two  years 
old  intended  for  service  amounted  to  7,589. 

Cattle. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  returned  in  1915  was  6,064,154,  being  186,210  more 
than  in  1914,  and  the  largest  number  recorded  since  returns  were  first  collected. 

The  total  milking  herd  of  the  country  was  2,434,503  which,  although  49,717  less 
than  in  1914 — which  was  the  largest  recorded — was  93,337  above  the  average  for  the 
10  years. 

The  number  of  cows  returned  as  being  in  milk  on  June  4  was  1,881,674,  a  loss  of 
25,942  as  compared  with  1914,  but  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913.  On  this 
date  there  were  also  fewer  cows  in  calf  but  not  in  milk. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  milking  herd  of  the  country,  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  under  one  year  old.  The  total  returned  in  1915  was 
1,338,100,  being  71,657  greater  than  in  1914,  and  the  largest  recorded  since  this  class 
was  first  separately  distinguished  in  the  returns  in  1893. 

The  number  of  cattle  one  year  old  and  under  two  also  increased,  and,  as  with  the 
younger  cattle,  the  total  was  the  largest  recorded  since  1893,  the  total,  1,297,223,  mark- 
ing an  increase  in  'England  and  Wales  amounting  to  10  per  cent. 

Cattle  two  years  old  and  above,  other  than  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
were  also  kept  in  larger  numbers  than  in  1914,  the  'total,  994,328,  being  about  4£  per 
cent  greater. 

Sheep. — The  total  number  of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  on  June  4  was  17,522,- 
577,  an  increase  of  262,883  as  compared  with  1914 

The  number  of  ewes  kept  for  breeding  was  6,871,738,  an  increase  over  1914  of 
33,404. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  breeding  ewes,  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  lambs,  the  total  7,169,192  being  over  100,000  less  than  in  1914,  an 
unsatisfactory  lambing  season  being  no  doubt  the  chief  cause. 

The  number  of  sheep  one  year  old  and  above  other  than  ewes  was  3,481,647,  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Pigs. — Following  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  1914,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  61,454  in  1915,  but  the  total,  2,420,027  was  more  than  300,000  greater 
than  in  1913. 

The  number  of  sows  kept  for  breeding  showed  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1914. 

The  reduction  in  other  pigs  was,  however,  much  smaller,  the  total,  2,121,864,  being 
under  20,000  less  than  in  1914. 
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GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  LIVE  STOCK. 


The  changes  in  the  numbers  of  the  several  classes  of  live  stock  in  England  and 
Wales  between  June,  1914,  and  June,  1915,  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: — 


Gains. 


No. 


Horses — 

Stallions    above    2    years  old, 
used,  or  intended  to  be  used 

for  service   189 

Cattle  :  other  cattle — 

Two  years  and  above   41,997 

One  year  and  under  2   122,273 

Under  1  year.  .   71,657 

Sheep — 

Ewes,  kept  for  breeding-   33,404 

Other  sheep,  1  year  and  above  330,096 


Losses. 


Horses — 

Agricultural 


breed- 


one  year  and 


(including 

ing  mares)  .  ;  

Unbroken  horses 

above  

Under  one  year  

Other  horses  

Cattle- 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  

Cows  in  calf,  but  not  in  milk. 

Heifers   in  calf  

Sheep- 
Other  sheep  under  1  year.  .  . 
Pigs- 
Sows   kept   for  breeding  

Other  pigs  


No. 


62,218 


,990 
,8<64 
,482 

,942 
,510 
,265 


100,617 


221 
233 


The  large  reduction  in  the  number  •  of  horses,  which  occurred  mainly  amongst 
broken  horses,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  demands  of  the  army.  As  regards  the  other 
farm  live  stock,  the  numbers  were  well  maintained  on  the  whole,  although  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  breeding  ■  cattle  and  of  sows  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
was,  apart  from  1914,  the  largest  yet  recorded ;  whilst  the  loss  in  the  number  of  breed- 
ing sows,  though  considerable,  may  very  quickly  be  replaced. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  weather  during  April,  although  inclined  to  be  unseasonably  cold,  was 
generally  favourable  to  agricultural  operations,  and  marked  progress  was  made  in 
practically  all  directions.  Although  the  position  generally  at  the  beginning  of  May 
was  still  backward,  the  brilliant  weather  since  experienced  has  enabled  most  crops  to 
make  up  lost  ground. 

In  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  however,  the  outlook  promised  by  abundant  blossom  is 
greatly  jeopardised  by  the  appearance  of  plagues  of  caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  great  damage  has  been  done  in  many  districts — 
notably  Kent — to  apple  trees. 

Some  of  the  other  fruit  crops  are  also  threatened  with  pests,  which,  combined 
with  the  shortage  of  labour,  must  seriously  affect  prospective  yields. 

Dearth  of  labour  is  interfering  with  agricultural  operations  generally,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Monthly  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of 
May  1:  "Labour  has  been  very  scarce,  especially  casual  workers,  and  the  deficiency 
has  probably  been  all  the  more  felt  owing  to  the  arrears  of  a  late  season.  In  many 
districts  women,  and  also  children,  have  rendered  help,  especially  in  potato  planting." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  June  8,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  CATTLE-FEEDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  is  every  indication  that  for  some  months  there  will  be  a  brisk  demand  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  all  kinds  of  cattle-feeds.  Canadian  exporters  have  not 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  market  in  the  past,  which  was  due  partly  to  the  proximity 
of  competitive  countries  and  partly  to  the  want  of  aggressiveness.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  following  tables  that  supplies  are  drawn  from  distant  sources  with 
which  Canada  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  compete.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that' 
the  Canadian  home  demand  influences  the  supplies  available  for  export,  but  it  is 
generally  contended  that  much  larger  supplies  should  be  forthcoming  in  the 'future, 
particularly  as  prices  are  likely  to  be  more  tempting  than  they  were  in  pre-war  days. 

i  COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  GREAT   BRITAIN  WITH  CATTLE-FEEDS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  countries  which  supplied  Great  Britain  with  cattle 
feeds  during  the  years  1913-15 : — 


Maize  Meal  and  Milled  Products  of  Maize  (other  than  1913-14.  1914-15. 

offals) —  £  £ 

Belgium   72,886  25,768 

France   6,476  14,425 

United  States   80,971  12,057 

Other  foreign  countries   19,309  8,815 


Total  from  foreign  countries   179,642  61,065 


Total  from  British  possessions   2,771  17,830 


Total   182,413  78,89<5 


Offals — which  are  feeding  stuffs  and  which  contain  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  starch,  viz. — 
Bran  and  Pollard — 

Chile     1,479 

Brazil   3,868  12,340 

Argentine  Republic   54,879  122,541 

Other  foreign  countries   7,054  21,329 


Total  from  foreign  countries   65,801  157,689 


British  India   1,997  — 

New  Zealand   1,301  8,289 

Other  British  possessions   2,561  20,407 


Total  from  British  possessions   5,859  28,696 


Total   71,660  186,385 


Rice  Meal  and  Dust — 

Germany   2,671  256 

French  Indo-China  '..  178,523  187,833 

Italy   1,241  4,819 

Austria-Hungary   2,082  552 

Turkey,  Asiatic   360  40 

Siam   6,579  13,018 

United  States     800 

Other  foreign  countries   17,596  12,492 


Total  from  foreign  countries   209,052  219,810 
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COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  CATTLE-FEEDS.  Continued. 

1S13-14.  1914-15. 


Rice  Meal  and  Dust — Con.  £  £ 

British  India   664,544  411, 505 

Australia   6,629  3,810 

Canada   1,814  — 

British  Guiana   1,702  388 

Other  British  possessions                                           ..  477  401 


Total  from  British  possessions   645,166  416,104 


Total   854,218  635,914 


Sharps  and  Middlings — 

Russia   2,614  14,503 

Italy   21,386  59,703 

Greece   2,012  2,083 

United  States   1,249  1,377 

Chile     4,955 

Brazil   2,343  16,950 

Argentine  Republic.   44,695  81,579 

Other  foreign  countries   14,107  18,969 


Total  from  foreign  countries   88,406  200,119 


Total  from  British  possessions   3,095  11,672 


Total   91,501  211,791 


Unenumerated  Offals — 

Russia   14,268  11,423 

Germany   7,679  4,800 

Netherlands   1,725  1,031 

France   13,313  9,271 

United  States   20,769  8,619 

Other  foreign  countries   6,826  4,275 


Total  from  foreign  countries   64,580  39,419 


Total  from  British  possessions   9,422  7,654 


Total   74,002  47,073 


Other  Farinaceous  Preparations  (except  starch,  dextrine, 
and  farina  or  potato  flour)  — 

Germany   22,436  6,689 

Netherlands   4,547  3,732 

Belgium   49,383  50,898 

France   11,833  10,552 

United  States   149,202  99,686 

Other  foreign  countries   4,422  3,656 


Total  from  foreign  countries  ,  .    ..  241,823  175,213 


Canada   25,897  24,654 

Other  British  possessions   101  371 


Total  from  British  possessions   25,998  25,025 


Total   267,821  200,238 


Cattle  and  other  Animal  Foods,  containing  molasses — 

Germany  ^   2,395  564 

Netherlands   17,863  8,303 

Java   46,781  43,818 

Belgium   413  — 

Other  foreign  countries   607  — 


Total  from  foreign  countries   68,059  52,685 


British  Guiana   21,846  7,501 

Other  British  possessions   8,947  3,265 


Total  from  British  possessions.   30,793  10,766 


Total   98,852  63,451 
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COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  GREAT  BR  TAIN  WITH  CATTLE-FEEDS.  Concluded. 


Other  sorts,  unsweetened,  except  Oil-seed  Cake  and  Corn  1H3-14.  1914-15. 

Offals —  £  £ 

Germany   7>g26  2,321 

Netherlands   13.332  8,689 

Java   81,139  83,381 

Belgium   15,141  11,615 

France   21,570  16,402 

United  States   31,416  11,930 

Argentine  Republic   2,15 S  2,543 

Other  foreign  countries   12,593  9,722 


Total  from  foreign  countries   185,175  146,603 


British  East  Indies   2,056  5,170 

Other  British  possessions..   2,357  1,382 


Total  from  British  possessions   4,413  6,552 


Total   189,588  153,155 


Linseed  Cake — 

Russia.   146,592  99,718 

Germany   12,788  5,139 

France   46  715 

Spain   15,506  20,391 

United  States   185,253  46,396 

Mexico   2,332  782 

Uruguay   2,226  — 

Argentine  Republic   16,306  8,752 

Other  foreign  countries   830  7,157 


Total  from  foreign  countries  .    ..  381,879  189,050 


British  India   129,707  108,762 

Canada   112,899  55,820 

Other  British  possessions.."   1,633  6,876 


Total  from  British  possessions   244,239  171,458 


Total   ..  626,118  360,508 


It  is  apparent  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  relied  upon  Argentina  for  bran  and 
pollard,  upon  Belgium  and  the  United  States  for  maize  meal,  and  upon  Argentina 
and  Italy  for  sharps  and  middlings.  Fairly  large  quantities  of  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions are  received  from  Canada.  b""t  thev  a^e  stfll  much  below  those  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Imports  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  valued  at  $350,000  annually, 
are  no  longer  available,  and  supplies  from  other  European  countries  are  consider- 
ably curtailed. 

APPLE  CROPS  IN  PERIL. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  5 : — 
Inquiries  have  elicited  the  disquieting  information  that  the  menace  from  cater- 
pillars to  the  apple  orchards  in  Kent,  recently  described  in  The  Times,  is  general 
throughout  the  southern  counties  and  far  into  the  Midlands.  The  Horticultural 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  the  matter  in  hand,  but  the  situation  is 
unusually  difficult  for  the  reasons  that  are  believed  answerable  for  the  intensity  of 
the  attack — scarcity  of  labour  and  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of 
washes. 

Insects  of  all  kinds,  including  the  common  aphis,  are  plentiful,  but  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  winter  moth  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouble.  Hence  the  especial 
devastation  of  the  apple  orchards.  The  severity  of  the  attack,  which  will  certainly 
restrict  the  production  of  apples,  is  attributed  by  the  Board  to  the  failure  to  grease- 
band  the  trees  last  autumn  and  inability  to  spray  effectively  in  the  wet  weather  in 
the  late  spring.  Labour  has  been  very  difficult  and  costly  to  procure  in  sufficiency, 
and  soft  soap,  which  is  used  so  freely,  is  almost  prohibitive  in  price  owing  to  short- 
age of  potash  and  other  ingredients. 
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The  neglected  state  into  which  many  plantations  have  fallen  may  also  have  been 
a  contributory  cause,  the  weeds  having  sheltered  the  insects  from  birds  and  other 
natural  enemies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  present  the  extent  of  the  harm 
done,  but .  the  apple  crop  is  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  The  favourable 
accounts  concerning  soft  fruits  are  confirmed. 


CEYLON. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  CEYLON. 

Though  Ceylon  is  a  forested  island  the  unsuitability  of  the  native  timbers  for 
permanent  construction  in  a  tropical  country  or  for  use  as  packing  cases  and  shipping 
the  products  of  the  numerous  tea  gardens  and  plantations,  requires  the  importation 
of  about  $1,639,000  worth  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  timber  annually. 
The  imports  dealt  with  in  this  report  are  for  the  calendar  year  of  1915.  The  quanti- 
ties may  be  taken  as  representative  of  normal  trade,  the  war  having  exercised  but  a 
slight  effect  in  the  annual  importations  of  the  island.  The  higher  prices  of  imported 
timbers  have  been  upset  to  a  great  extent  during  the  war  by  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  tea  and  other  industries. 

The  value  of  the  various  forest  products  imported  during  1915,  with  the  quanti- 
ties of  each  are  shown  below : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Tea  chests,  numbers..   3,221,127  $  988,899 

Teak,  board  feet   3,100,000  297,380 

Matches,  gross   354,259  118,916 

Snooks  and  casks,  bundles   26,035  112,188 

!Mixed   lumber,   board   feet   1,178,000  64,225 

Manufactured    articles     40,96*5 

Jarrah,  board  feet   397,000  16,576 

Total   $1,639,149 


The  chief  trade  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  is  in  tea  chests. 
Here  much  more  than  in  India,  the  trade  has  been  seized  by  the  Japanese.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Ceylon  tea  exports  are  in  solid  chests,  almost  all  of  which  are  imported 
from  Japan.  The  specifications  and  prices  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  a  previous 
report  on  Indian  trade.  (See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  647.)  A  smaller  trade  in  three-ply 
boxes  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.    The  trade  in  1915  was: — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Japan    (solid   shooks)   2,843,473  $  724,561 

United  Kingdom   (three-ply  shooks)   356,320  248,727 

Small  quantities  were  imported  from  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The  average  c.i.f. 
cost  of  the  Japanese  boxes,  of  all  sizes,  was  2(5J  cents.  The  average  price  of  the  British 
three-ply  boxes  was  69-8  cents,  The  Japanese  have  since  the  outbreak  of  war  benefited 
greatly  by  the  maintenance  of  regular  sailings  and  but  slightly  advanced  freight  rates 
between  Japan  and  Colombo,  the  Ceylon  port  of  entry.  The  names  of  the  chief 
importers  of  tea  chests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  most  important  building  timber  in  Ceylon  is  teak,  valued  because  of  its 
resistance  to  decay  and  white  ants.    The  most  important  sources  of  supply  are  Siam 
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and  Burma,  the  c.i.f.  cost  during  1915  for  teak  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dimension  and 
timbers,  was  $96  per  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

Matches,  as  in  India,  are  delivered  in  Ceylon  at  too  low  a  c.i.f.  price  to  interest 
Canadian  shippers.  The  trade  is  still  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  manufac- 
turers, with  the  Japanese  gaining  ground.    The  sources  of  supply  in  1915  were: — 

Gross.  Value. 

Sweden                                                                           336,300  $  112,760 

Japan  '.                                14,701  .  3,827 

United  Kingdom                                                                1,252  656 


The  shooks  and  casks  imported  are  classified  together  in  the  customs  returns.  The 
shooks  are  from  Great  Britain,  being  re-exports  of  Scandinavian  goods.  The  names 
of  the  chief  traders  may  be  secured  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  casks  are  oak  cooperage  from  the  United 
States  and  offer  no  opportunity  for  Canadian  business.  The  value  of  this  package 
business  in  1915  was : — 

United  Kingdom,  shooks   $84,844 

United  States,  cooperage   23.52S 


The  mixed  lumber  imported  into  Ceylon  consists  nearly  entirely  of  several  species 
of  hardwoods  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  Burma,  Borneo,  Australia  and  Japan. 

The  lumber  which  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  one  million  feet  a  year  is  brought 
in  small  package  shipments  in  tramp  liners  at  an  average  c.i.f.  price  of  $54.50  per 
thousand.  It  is  used  for  temporary  purposes  for  which  Douglas  fir  would  be  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  owing  to  its  ease  of  working.  There  is  small  hope  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Douglas  fir  because  of  the  extremely  limited  market  and  absence  of  any 
facilities  for  liner  shipments. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  manufactured  timber  imported,  consisting  of  ceiling, 
flooring  and  joinery,  to  the  value  of  about  $41,000  annually  is  from  Norway  and 
Sweden.  This  trade  also  is  divided  amongst  several  importers,  who  bring  small  parcels 
by  liners.  Douglas  fir  so  far  as  the  limited  market  goes  would  compete  easily  if 
regular  shipping  facilities  existed  to  Colombo  as  exist  from  Scandinavia.  Jarrah  is 
imported  for  harbour  works;  the  average  cost  c.i.f.  is  $41.75  per  thousand  feet.  The 
trade,  which  is  extremely  small,  is  from  Australia. 

The  countries  supplying  Ceylon  with  timber  and  manufactured  timber  articles 


are : — 

Japan   $728,388 

United  Kingdom   334,228 

iSiam   207,707 

Sweden  -.   122,484 

Burma   73,135 

Straits  Settlements   37,192 

Norway   25,246 

United  States   23,529 


MARKET  FOR  NEWSPRINT  IN  CEYLON. 

A  small  market  exists  in  Ceylon  for  newsprint,  the  importations  in  1915  consist- 
ing wholly  of  paper  in  reams,  amounted  to  52,802  reams,  valued  at  $118,916.  The 
trade  was  divided  as  follows: — 

United  Kingdom   $53,090 

Norway   11,074 

Sweden   9,726 


The  names  of  the  chief  importers  may  be  secured  from  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Bertram  8.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  1,  1916. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

While  it  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  no  tree  has  been  found  in  South  America 
suitable  for  the  production  of  wood-pulp  for  paper-making  on  a  commercial  scale,  there 
are  several  large  paper-making  mills  operating  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 
These  mills  do  not  attempt  to  manufacture  high  grade,  coated  or  calendered  papers, 
but  confine  themselves  to  cheap  white  wrapping  papers  and  low-grade  book-printing 
papers. 

The  customs  tariffs  of  the  different  republics  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of 
protecting  these  industries.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  that  imported 
wrapping  papers  which  can  be  made  locally  are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  cents 
gold  per  kilo.,  while  newsprint,  which  cannot  be  manufactured  satisfactorily,  is  allowed 
in  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  only  one  cent  per  kilo.  Wood  and  chemical  pulp  is  admitted 
free  into  Argentina. 

Some  qualities  of  paper  are  manufactured  in  the  local  mills  at  a  figure  closely 
approximating  the  landed  cost  of  the  imported  competing  article.  This  landed  cost 
varies  with  the  cost  of  ocean  transport  and  other  factors;  when  freights  are  high, 
the  local  article  is  easier  to  manufacture  and  sell  than  when  freights  are  low.  There 
are  mills  which  will  commence  to  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  book  paper,  as  soon 
as  the  cost  of  the  imported  paper  has  reached  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  make  com- 
petition profitable,  and  will  cease  to  manufacture  when  prices  fall.  The  importation 
of  wood-pulp  for  paper  manufacturing  therefore  fluctuates  from  year  to  year. 


ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  OF  PULP 


Argentina's  consumption  of  wood-pulp  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  recent 
years.  The  average  importation  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  some  25,000  tons, 
per  year.  In  1913,  31,992  tons  were  imported;  in  1914,  23,000  tons;  and  in  1915, 
15,000  tons.  Details  as  to  countries  of  origin  are  available  for  years  up  to  1913,  when 
the  importation  was  as  follows: — 


1909-1913.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

metric  tons,    metric  tons. 


Sweden   44,000  17,620 

Germany   32,000  3,760 

Russia   24,000  Nil. 

Norway   19,000  8,752 

United  States   1,600  890 

Holland   1,400  384 

United  Kingdom   1,100  Nil. 

Other  countries   2,700  500 


125, S00  31,992  23,000  15,000 


It  is  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  credited  to  Germany  is 
not  of  German  origin,  but  is  Scandinavian  pulp  exported  through  Hamburg,  and 
financed  by  Hamburg  houses.  Norway  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  as  an  exporter  of 
pulp  and  also  of  roll  news.  Agents  have  recently  been  appointed  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  two  Norwegian  mills  which  previously  have  not  been  represented. 
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BRAZILIAN  IMPORTS  OF  PULP. 

In  1903,  Brazil  imported  pulp  to  the  value  of  $17,000  gold,  which  would  corre- 
spond with  400  tons  of  pulp.    The  figures  for  the  following  years  were: — 

1904   466  tons.        1911   5,312  tons. 

190-5   1.016     "  1912   6,117  " 

1906   1,838     "  1913    6,002  " 

1907   620     "  1914   3,455  " 

1910   3,504     **  1915   4,619  *' 

Details  as  to  the  countries  of  origin  are  not  available  for  the  respective  years, 
but  the  United  States  has  been  credited  with  large  proportions  of  the  total  quantities, 
while  Canada  appears  to  have  supplied  but  small  quantities.  It  is  probably  true  in 
the  case  of  Brazil,  as  it  is  the  case  of  Argentina,  that  large  quantities  of  Canadian 
pulp  are  being  entered  for  customs  purposes,  as  products  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  paper-making  in  Brazil  is  a  comparatively  new  industry. 
While  only  able  to  utilize  400  tons  in  1903,  she  was  able  to  handle  fifteen  times  that 
quantity  ten  years  later.  The  heavy  falling  off  in  1913,  was  probably  due  to  internal 
economic  conditions  which  will  have  continued  during  1914  and  lyi5,  but  if  con- 
ditions in  Brazil  have  any  resemblance  to  those  of  Argentina,  there  will  be  an  improve- 
ment during  the  coming  year. 

URUGUAYAN   IMPORTS   OF  PULP. 

There  are  one  or  two  mills  in  Uruguay,  but  their  consumption  of  pulp  would 
probably  be  very  small  (about  2,000  tons  yearly).  For  practical  business  purposes, 
Uruguay  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  Argentina.  Historically,  Uruguay 
and  Argentina  formed  one  republic  under  the  title  of  United  Provinces  of  the  Kiver 
Plate,  and  commercially,  they  may  still  be  looked  upon  in  that  light. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  paper  mills  in  South  America,  together  with  general 
information  in  regard  to  size  and  output,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

IMPORT  TARIFFS  ON  PAPER  PULP. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  Import  Tariffs  on  paper  pulp  going  into  Argen- 
tina : — 

Argentina  : — 

Wrapping  papers   8  cents  gold  per  kilo. 

Newsprint  papers  •  1 

Writing,  bond  and  book  papers  (white)      3        "  " 

Tissue  paper  ] 

Coven  paper  j 

Coated  or  satin  papers  }■    25%  ad  valorem. 

Cardboard  and  pulpboard  

Carbon  papers  J 

Wood-pulp,  punched   Free. 

$1  Canadian  gold  equals  $1.04  Argentine  gold. 

Brazil  :— 

Printing  paper   10   reis  per  kilo.* 

Wallpaper   2,600 

Wallpaper,    gilt    or    silvered   4,000      "      "  " 

Wrapping   paper,    rough    both     sides.  200 

Wood-pulp  for  paper  mfg   10 

*1,000  reis  (1  milreis)  equals  32  cents  Canadian. 

Uruguay  : — 

Wood-pulp  of  vegetable  fibre   Duty  free. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Russia,  in  the  past  have  had  a  monopoly  of  this  trade, 
but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  North  American  chemical 
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and  wood-pulp  have  been  imported.  There  appears  to  be  a  world-wide  shortage  of 
wood-pulp  just  now,  and  the  factories  seem  to  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Quantities  of  North  American  pulp  they  would  have  desired.  But  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  importing  pulp  from  Scandinavia  are  not  so  serious  now  as  they  were 
twelve  months  ago,  and  the  demand  for  North  American  pulp  may  not  be  so  brisk 
to-day  as  it  was  then.  Still,  the  fears  which  were  entertained  eighteen  months  ago 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  supplies  of  pulp  for  the  mills,  will  undoubtedly  lead  the 
factories  to  make  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of  their  orders  in  the  future  to 
include  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  pulp  mills  are  actually  exporting 
to  this  Republic,  but  there  is  much  more  business  to  be  had  for  the  mills  which  care  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  obtain  it. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE   ARGENTINE  MARKET. 

About  one-half  of  the  local  demand  is  for  ground  wood-pulp  and  one-half  for 
chemical  pulp.  The  pulp  must  come  in  sheets,  packed  in  bales,  and  the  sheets  must  be 
punched.  An  illustration  of  a  sheet  of  pulp,  punched  for  entering  duty-free  into 
Argentina,  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  A  shipment  of 
pulp  arriving  here  unpunched  would  be  considered  by  the  Customs  authorities  as 
printing  paper,  and  would  have  to  pay  duty  as  such.  The  need  for  shipping  chemical 
pulp  in  sheets  packed  in  bales  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  ocean 
freight  rates  -on  this  article  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  cubic  measurement. 
Chemical  pulp  in  rolls  occupies  about  20  per  cent  more  space  than  when  packed  in 
bales,  and  with  the  present  high  rates  of  ocean  freight,  the  difference  in  landed  cost 
becomes  very  important.  There  is  an  important  difference  in  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing rates  on  pulp  for  shipment  by  rail  and  for  ocean  shipment. 

Ground  wood-pulp  from  Europe  comes  practically  dry,  whereas  Canadian  wood- 
pulp  is  usually  only  50  per  cent  dry,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  in  the  latter  case,  the 
importer  has  to  pay  freight  -on  50  per  cent  of  water.  Local  mills  have  imported  small 
quantities  of  Canadian  ground  pulp,  50  per  cent  wet,  but  state  that  they  are  not 
inclined  to  repeat  the  experiment,  so  long  as  dry  wood-pulp  can  be  obtained  from 
Europe.  Ground  wood-pulp  must  be  punched  for  customs  purposes  in  the  same  manner 
as  chemical  pulp. 

REPRESENTATION  REQUIRED. 

A  Canadian  mill  desiring  to  tender  for  the  supplies  of  the  local  factories,  can  do 
so  either  through  a  local  representative  or  through  a  Canadian  or  New  York  commis- 
sion house  having  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything 
concrete  can  be  accomplished  by  correspondence.  Whatever  the  conditions  of  the 
supply  contracts  may  be  (and  reliable  information  on  this  head  is  not  easily  obtainable) 
factories  will  insist  upon  making  their  contracts  with  a  representative  established  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  with  one  who  understands  something  about  the  trade. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  pulp  imported  into  Argentina  during 
the  last  ten  years  and  the  countries  from  which  it  originated: — 


Germany  

Austria  

Belgium  

Brazil  

Canada  

Denmark  

Spain  

United  States.  . . 

France  

Italy  

N  or  way  

Holland  

Portugal  

United  Kingdom 

Russia  

Sweden  

Switzerland  .... 

Turkey  

Roumania  


1905-9. 
Metric 
tons. 


42, 394 
2,179 
904 
3,486 
209 
124 
5 

2,422 
215 
110 
11,475 
1,531 
75 
1,820 
17,305 
10,309 
401 
40 


93,012 


1909. 
Metric 
tons. 


6,998 
76 
235 


333 
10 
20 
3,149 
20 


1,081 
1,693 
2,492 

'46 


15,353 


1910. 

Metric 
tons. 


775 
790 
105 


142 

385 


2,514 
687 


100 
7,043 
4,829 

152 


26,436 


1911. 
Metric 
tons. 


2,461 
160 


1,368 


50 
11,419 

8,663 


10 


24,243 


1912. 
Metric 
tons. 


4,205 
103 
81 


231 


2,951 
382 


1,448 
10, 538 


19,944 


1913. 
Metric 
tons. 


759 
120 
50 


413 


891 


8,752 
384 


17,620 


31,992 


1(114. 

Metric 
tons. 


23,332 


1915. 
Metric 
tons. 


15,276 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  M.ay  1,  19.18. 

DEMAND  FOR  BRUSH  WARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

While  South  Africa  imports  large  quantities  of  hair,  brooms,  a  number  are 
manufactured  here,  which  brings  a  <  demand  for  broom  stocks  as  well  as  handles. 

The  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  the  class  of  hair  bristle  broom  and  brushes 
imported,'  and  also  the  style  of  broom  and  brush  stock  which  is  in  demand  by  South 
African  broom  and  brush  manufacturers. 

These  hair  brooms,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  1  are  sold  in  sizes  from  10-inch 
up  to  14^-inch;  size  10-inch  has  28  knots  in  broom,  and  size  14^-inch  has  76  knots. 
The  pre-war  prices  were  from  $2.50  a  dozen  up  to  $18,  all  of  the  same  quality.  The 
best  selling  sizes  are  11-inch,  with  34,  36,  38  and  40  knots,  selling  at  $3.25,  $3.75,  $4.25 
and  $4.85.  The  next  best  seller  is  in  13-inch,  with  52,  54,  56  and  58  knots,  selling  at 
$9,  $9.70,  $10.50  and  $11.50  per  dozen.  These  were  f.o.b.  British  port  prices;  present 
prices  are  from  25  to  33-J  per  cent  higher.  All  brooms  with  handles  glued  and  nailed 
were  50  cents  a  dozen  more. 

The  black  bristle  brush,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  2,  is  very  popular.  The 
end  bristles  are  white.    These  run  in  price  from  $2  a  dozen  to  $8.75,  pre-war  price. 

The  brush  shown  in  illustration  No.  3  is  termed  a  short  cut  whisk  broom. 
This  variety  is  sold  in  big  quantities.    The  prices  are  from  $3.25  up  to  $7.50  a  dozen. 

The  bass  broom  shown  in  illustration  No.  4  is  for  yard,  scavenger  and  stable 
use.  The  style  shown  is  known  as  African  bass  scavenger.  Pre-war  prices  were  $4, 
from  $2.60  to  $7.50  a  dozen. 

Banister  or  stair  brushes  are  easily  sold,  and  the  best  selling  style  is  shown  in 
illustrations  Nos.  5  and  6.  The  cheaper  mixed  hair  banister  brushes  are  sold  f.o.b. 
per  dozen- at  from  '35  cents  to  $3.50,  while  the  japanned  handle  hair  brushes  are  sold 
from  $2.60  to  $7.50  a  dozen. 

The  style  shown  in  No.  7  is  known  as  a  sweep^  ,brush.  It  is  all  hair,  and  prices 
according  to  size  and  quality  are  from  80  cents  to  $3.60  a  dozen. 

Scrubbing  brushes  in  flat  backs  are  usually  the  best  sellers.  Illustrations  Nos. 
8,  9  and  10  are  the  most  popular.  The  cheaper  scrub  brushes,  such  as  No.  8  are  sold 
in  four  sizes,  from  62|  cents  to  $1  a  dozen.  The  solid  backs,  as  per  illustration  No.  9, 
are  sold  in  five  sizes  from  $1.15  to  $2.30.  Another  popular  scrub  brush  is  shown  in 
cut  No.  10.  .iThis  brush  with  grey  mixture  is  very  popular  and  sells  in  two  sizes  for 
$1.21)  and  $1.65  a  dozen. 

The  best  selling  styles  in  stove  brushes  are»shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  11  and  12, 
the  prices  of  which  range  from  $1.65  to  $4.50'  per  dozen  for  the  high  cut  stiff  bristle 
brush. 

Clothes,  shoe,  nail,  and  laundry  brushes  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  South  Africa. 
Manufacturers  prepared  to  export  are  requested  to  submit  samole^,  prices,  details 
re  packing,  commission  allowed  and  other  particulars  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Cape  Town,  when  an  effort  will  be  made  to  put  them  in  communication 
with  agents  having  experience  in  these  lines.  Your  attention  is  drawn  to  a  list  of 
brush  importers  as  shown  on  pages  170  and  171  of  the  Directory  of  Foreign 
Importers,  as  compiled  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  WARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Manufacturers  of  stocks,  backs  for  brushes  and  broom  handles,  submitting 
samples  and  all  other  particulars  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town, 
will  have  immediate  attention.  The  styles  needed  are  similar  to  those  illustrations 
on  opposite  page. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  op  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John's,  Nfld.,  June  2,  1916. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

Flour  imports  last  week  amounted  to  9,881  barrels,  making  the  total  from  January 
1,  84,459  barrels,  compared  with  92,303  for  the  same  period -last  year.  Large  consign- 
ments are  arriving  almost  daily  by  steamer  and  rail,  so  that  the  total  imports  of  flour 
will  be  considerably  ahead  of  last  year's  record. 

High  grade  flour  is  selling  for  $7.90  to  $8.20,  and  second  grade  for  $7.60  a  barrel. 
The  local  output  last  week  was  exceedingly  large,  three  hundred  fishing  schooners 
having  been  supplied. 

fishermen's  wages. 

The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  fishermen  this  year  is  said  to  be  the  highest  ever 
given,  namely,  $40  a  month  and  a  bonus  of  $5  for  every  one  hundred  quintals  of  fish 
caught,  consequently  a  large  number  of  men  are  offering  to  ship  on  wages  instead  of 
as  sharemen,  which  was  the  custom  heretofore.  It  is  claimed  that  owing  to  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  the  codfishery,  planters  usually  prefer  to  employ  men  on  shares. 

IMPORTS  OF  COAL. 

Imports  of  coal  are  in  excess  of  last  year  by  22,470  tons,  the  total  since  January 
1  being  40,728  tons,  as  against  18,258  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year.  During  the 
week  just  closed  6,588  tons  were  imported,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000 
tons  more  will  be  required  before  the  closing  of  navigation. 

PRICE  OF  CODFISH. 

Local  quotations  ranged  from  $6  to  $6.50  for  merchantable  shore  fish,  but  owing 
to  scarcity  of  tonnage  only  small  quantities  are  being  bought.  Holders  are  hopeful 
of  gradually  disposing  of  old  stocks  before  new  fish  come  on  the  market. 

codoil. 

Several  local  dealers  in  this  product  have  been  induced  by  foreign  market  indica- 
tions to  contract  with  local  refiners  for  their  supplies  at  $2.50  to  $2.70  a  gallon.  The 
price  of  common  codoil  is  firm  at  $1.60  a  ton  to  $1.65. 

MARKET  FOR  POTATOES  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  article  to  the  Department,  which  will  be  of 
special  interest,  as  it  points  out  conditions  of  which  Canada  should  take  advantage, 
in  order  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  potato  trade  in  Cuba : — 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  Government  has  been  making  efforts 
to  increase  the  production  of  potatoes  in  the  island,  importations  are  gradually 
increasing.  In  1913<  Cuba  imported  700,000  sacks,  750,000  sacks  were  imported  in  1914, 
and  860,000  sacks  in  1915.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Europe  supplied 
about  one-third  of  the  potatoes  imported  by  Cuba,  principally  from  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Holland.  The  United  States  supplied  about  one-third  and  Canada  the  remaining 
third.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  are  few  potatoes  coming  from  Europe; 
nearly  all  of  the  importations  are  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  United 
States,  having  secured  the  business  which  formerly  went  to  Europe,  now  supplies 
about  two-thirds,  while  Canada  supplies  one-third.  The  reason  Canada  is  not  getting 
a  larger  proportion  of  this  trade  is  mainly  due  to:  (1)  Lack  of  shipping  facilities 
between  Canada  and  Cuba;  (2)  Canadian  potatoes  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
to  enter  Cuba  than  the  American  potatoes.  A  barrel  of  Canadian  potatoes  to  enter 
Cuba  pays  a  duty  of  60  cents,  while  a  barrel  of  American  potatoes  pays  only  48  cents. 
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If  there  was  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  St.  John  or  Halifax  to  Cuba,  at 
regular  intervals,  with  rate  of  freight  no  higher  than  from  Boston  to  Havana,  the 
through  rate  from  the  potato  sections  in  Eastern  Canada  to  Havana  via  St.  John  or 
Halifax  would  be  less  than  via  Boston. 

This  difference  in  freight  would  more  than  offset  the  difference  in  the  duty  and 
would  put  us  on  equal  terms  with  our  American  competitors.  With  equal  prices  and 
regular  deliveries  the  dealers  of  Cuba  would  give  Canadian  potatoes  the  preference. 

From  an  examination  of  potatoes  imported  from  different  countries  in  Europe, 
Canary  Islands,  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  one  does  not  see  a  potato  superior  to 
the  Canadian  Green  Mountain.  It  is  unexcelled  for  its  cooking  quality,  its  clear 
white  colour,  and  its  firm  texture,  which  enables  this  variety  to  be  shipped  to  the 
warm  climate  of  Cuba  as  late  as  July. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  potatoes 
in  Cuba  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  Canadian  potatoes: — 

"  Complying  with  your  request  for  our  opinion  regarding  the  quality  of  Cana- 
dian potatoes,  I  can  say  for  some  years  I  have  handled  Canadian  potatoes  in  limited 
quantities  and  I  find  for  eating  quality  they  are  as  good  if  not  superior  to  potatoes 
from  any  other  country,  and  for  seed  purposes  we  prefer  them  to  potatoes  from  any 
other  place.'7 

With  preference  for  Canadian  goods  in  her  favour,  Canada  should  make  a  great 
effort  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  capture  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  potato  trade. 
Within  a  very  short  time  Cuba  will  be  buying  1,000,000  sacks  of  potatoes  each  year. 
Canada  can  produce  them  of  a  quality  that  cannot  be  excelled.  All  that  remains  is 
for  the  growers  and  shippers  of  Canada  to  produce  and  deliver  these  potatoes  in  Cuba 
at  regular  intervals  as  the  market  requires. 

During  the  month  of  July  Cuba  buys  her  potatoes  from  Virginia,  in  August 
from  New  Jersey  and  in  September  from  Long  Island.  All  of  these  shipments  are 
via  New  York.  Canada  could  supply  Cuba  with  all  the  potatoes  required  for  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year,  which  would  be  about  70,000  sacks  or  barrels  per 
month. 

SEED  POTATOES  FOR  CUBA. 

Cuba  buys  yearly  70,000  or  80,000  barrels  of  seed  potatoes.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  Eastern  Canada  to  secure  the  whole  of  this  seed  trade.  Cuba  wants 
for  seed  the  Early  Rose  variety,  as  they  have  better  success  with  this  variety  than 
with  any  other;  and  the  further  north  the  seed  potatoes  are  grown,  the  better  results 
obtained  here.  For  this  reason  they  prefer  seed  potatoes  grown  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  to  potatoes  grown  further  south. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  growers  in  Canada  should  see  that  seed  is  strictly  of 
one  variety,  as  many  complaints  are  made  by  importers  here,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  pure  Early  Rose  seed.    In  many  cases  other  varieties  are  mixed  in. 

If  Canadians  wish  to  secure  and  hold  the  potato  seed  trade  of  Cuba  it  is  very 
important  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  stock.  Pure  Early  Rose 
of  good  colour  and  free  from  blemish  will  sell  here  for  seed  from  75  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel  more  than  so-called  Early  Rose  seed  potatoes  mixed  with  other  red  varieties. 

It  costs  no  more  to  produce  a  barrel  of  pure  potatoes  than  a  barrel  of  mixed 
varieties  and  the  results  obtained  for  the  pure  stock  are  a  higher  price,  and  satisfied 
customers.  This  stock  needs  to  be  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  Cuba  in  October 
and  November,  as  usually  potato  planting  in  Cuba  commences  about  the  first  of 
November. 

HINTS  FOR  TRADE  EXTENSION  ABROAD. 

At  this  time  when  Canada  is  making  wide  preparations  for  an  extension  in  foreign 
trade,  the  following  hints  taken  from  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  may  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  be  considering  the  question  of  entering  a  new 
market : — 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  success  or  failure  depends  at  least  as  much  on  the 
organization  of  a  business  campaign  as  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  goods  offered  as 
compared  with  those  of  competitors,  the  manufacturer  contemplating  extending  his 
business  in  a  new  market  will  realize  the  desirability  of  himself  making  a  preliminary- 
visit  to  the  district.  He  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  the  extent  of 
the  business  to  be  done  and  to  prepare  an  organization  which  will  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  disadvantages  due  to  his  inevitable  absence. 

The  most  deliberate  care  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative. Such  a  man,  besides  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  locality  in  which  he  works,  should  be  a  thorough  expert  in  his  trade 
and  be  able  to  adapt  his  knowledge  to  local  requirements.  He  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  mere  employee  and  above  all  he  should  not  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  only,  but  his 
remuneration  should  be  arranged  on  a  commission  basis  with  an  adequately  generous 
allowance  for  expenses.  Shipping  agents  who  are  British  subjects  should  be  chosen 
wherever  possible. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  desirability  of  commercial  travellers  being  provided 
with  sufficient  samples,  price  lists,  catalogues,  etc.,  in  the  language  of  the  country; 
on  the  economy  to  be  obtained  by  groups  of  non-competitive  manufacturers  com- 
bining to  send  one  representative;  the  need  to  conform  to  local  tastes  as  to  the 
manner  of  presentation  of  the  article,  packing  and  labelling,  etc. ;  the  need  of  certain 
markets  for  giving  long  credits;  and  for  quoting  inclusive  prices — factory  to  cus- 
tomer's warehouse  or  shop — for  goods. 

CONSIGNMENTS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Official  advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  South  Africa,  that  consignments  to  order  or  through  forwarding  agents  for  Delagoa 
Bay  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  through.  Certain  consignments  for  Delagoa  Bay  on  the 
last  steamers  from  Canada  were  landed  at  Durban.  All  consignments  for  Portuguese 
East  Africa  must  name  consignees  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  South  Africa 
destinatories  on  bill  of  lading. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  17,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   114/.  116/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   109,6  111/.  6 

London   114/.  116/. 

Glasgow   -  116/.  M 

Bacon  (Sides)  — 

Bristol     97/ .  100/ .  per  cwt. 

Liverpool..    96/.  100/. 

L  ndon   98/.  102/. 

'Uamrw   ;   100/.  101/. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  ;   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                      .  90/.  94/.  „ 

London     -  -  i, 

Glasgow     -  -  M 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                             .     ..  96/.  100/. 

London   97  '.  100  . 

'-lascrow.  .  .   


Butter — (None  reported). 
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This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  20,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Horses  

Swine  


Fresn  Meat- 
Beef  (includin  g  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton  .1  it    •< 

Pork  it  M   , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef   „ 

Hams   it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   it 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  u 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine   » 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

•I    cream   ...    n 

H    condensed   n 

it    preserved,  other  kinds   m 

Eggs  

Poultry  

Game     


,Gt.  Hnd. 
.  .Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour .... 

Barley  ....   

Oats  

Peas  

Rpans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  . 

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 

1916. 

46 

134 
_ 

86 

117,144 

179,399 

61,977 

55,659 

3,329 

5,739 

12,415 

12,620 

150,661 

163,710 

1,478 

1,346 

27,248 

34,484 

1,680 

642 

2,749 

1,048 

79,690 

49,890 

72,402 

44,926 

37,493 

38,921 

30,844 

99,404* 

232 

128 

30,565 

32,173 

2,237 

281 

132,728 

103,125 

8,554 

143 

66 

1,300 

1,202 

34,235 

74,618 

1,585,900 

2,618,800 

394,200 

204,500 

241,700 

248,500 

330,500 

162,300 

4,370 

3,940 

15,500 

1.270 

449,000 

196,100 

31,813 

15,874 

621 

902 

1,002 

309 

including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous 
the  time. 


reeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  NEEDED  IN  INDIA. 

The  agricultural  machinery  opening  in  India  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
article,  as  taken  from  The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review,  which  will  appeal 
more  especially  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  farm  implements  who  is  on  the 
lookout  for  a  channel  of  foreign  export. 

The  enterprising  implement  and  machinery  manufacturer,  who  is  ever  on  the 
qui  vive  for  new  avenues  of  trade,  might  with  considerable  advantage  turn  his 
attention  to  the  East,  and  closely  study  the  needs  of  our  vast  Indian  Empire.  Rich 
in  historical  associations,  but  lacking  the  material  wealth  which  only  industrial 
development  can  produce,  this  country  offers  almost  a  virgin  field  to 
engineers  and  machinery  makers.  India  has  so  far  only  experienced  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  modern  mechanical  power  for  industrial  pursuits.  But  she  is 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  afforded,  and  step  by  step  machinery  will 
be  introduced  until,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  demand 
for  machinery  will  grow  enormously.  Already  on  a  limited  scale  India 
is  sharing  in  the  general  output  of  munitions,  and  this  has  prompted  the  thought 
that  if  she  can  successfully  apply  herself  to  this  class  of  manufacturing, 
ether  trade  is  open  to  her.  The  Provincial  Department  of  Industries  is  being  called 
upon  to  encourage  the  use  of  machinery,  for  it  is  regarded  in  responsible  quarters 
chat  India's  industrial  progress  will  always  be  slow  so  long  as  the  country  is  back- 
ward in  mechanical  engineering.  Take  the  case  of  agriculture,  India's  principal 
source  of  wealth.  Owing  to  the  primitive  method  of  cultivation,  a  ryot  performs  one- 
twelfth  of  the  work  of  an  average  English  farm  labourer,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is 
much  smaller  than  on  the  average  English  farm.  But  in  England  mechanical  plant 
is  utilized  to  a  degree  undreamt  of  in  our  mighty  Eastern  Empire.  In  the  year  1908 
34,450  engines  with  a  horse-power  of  213,525  were  employed  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
cultivation  of  32,000,000  acres.  It  is  contended  that  Indian  agriculture  offers  even 
infinitely  greater  scope  for  machinery  than  does  English  agriculture,  and  as  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  ten  times  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  machinery 
manufacturers  who  seek  to  cater  for  India's  requirements  must  be  impressed  by  the 
probable  tremendous  demand.  They  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
competition  in  various  types  of  engines  and  machines  is  restricted  in  India,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  engineering  resources  in  the  country  for  repair  work,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  question  of  importing  spare  parts.  One  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  and  that  is 
that  the  popularity  of  agricultural  machinery  will  increase  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  millwrights'  shops,  are  established  to  perform  repair  work,  and  so  remove  the 
present  worry  and  trouble.  Beginnings  have  been  made  in  this  direction  and  also  in 
securing  competent  mechanics.  A  concrete  case  of  the  saving  qualities  of  machinery 
is  given  by  the  irrigation  problem.  Eully  33  3  per  cent  of  the  land  irrigated  is 
watered  from  wells,  and  the  labour  of  at  least  six  million  cattle  is  employed. 
Mechanical  power  would  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  much  less  time,  and  at  smaller 
expense.  But  for  the  war,  British  manufacturers  would  have  had  on  the  market  the 
small  combined  pump  and  motor  combination  the  country  requires,  and  a  direct 
result  of  its  installation  would  have  been  to  increase  the  area  cultivated.  A  good 
deal  of  missionary  work  is  required  to  familiarize  the  Hindu  cultivators  with  mechan- 
ical plant.  The  obstacle  of  the  small  holdings  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  co-opera- 
tive ownership,  whilst  it  will  have  to  be  made  clear  that  only  by  the  full  use  of 
machinery  can  its  utmost  benefit  be  derived.  The  Hindu  seems  to  be  content  to 
employ  machinery  on  a  restricted  scale,  but  fails  to  appreciate  the  gains  to  be  derived 
from  organized  running. 
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CHANGES  IN  CUSTOMS  DRAWBACKS  IN  JAPAN. 

With  further  reference  to  the  Japanese  Imperial  Ordinances  relating  to  draw- 
backs, the  Department  is  in  receipt  from  its  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama, 
of  the  following  alterations  which  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  -the  recent  modifi- 
cations of  the  Japanese  customs  tariff,  and  which  came  into  force  on  April  15,  1916. 

In  article  1,  class  1,  sub-heading  10,  the  drawback  on  borax,  which  used  to  be 
11  sen  per  100  kin,  has  now  been  cancelled,  and  the  same  applies  to  oxide  of  cobalt, 
on  which  the  drawback  was  5  sen,  so  that  these  two  items  have  been  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

It  is  provided  that  if  the  enamelled  iron  made  with  borax  or  oxide  of  cobalt  which 
was  imported  prior  to  the  change  in  duty,  is  exported  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
coming  into  force  of  this  ordinance,  the  drawback  will  be  allowed  as  heretofore. 

In  class  2,  sub-heading  5-2,  5-4,  namely,  drawbacks  on  linseed  hemp  seed  and 
castor  beans  used  in  making  linseed  oil,  hemp-seed  oil  and  castor  oil,  are  now  can- 
celled. 

In  class  2,  sub-heading  14,  where  the  drawback  was  yen  1.10  per  100  kin  for  pipes 
and  tubes  used  in  ship-building,  the  following  change  has  been  made:  Those  welded 
together  and  not  exceeding  5  centimetres  in  inside  diameter,  yen  2.50,  others,  yen 
1.10. 

In  the  same  sub-heading  the  article,  Materials  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
under  484  of  the  Imperial  Tariff  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Law,  the  drawback  on  which 
was  yen  1.90  per  100  kin,  has  now  been  changed  as  follows : — 

Materials  of  iron  only,  including  those  coated  with  base  metals,  yen  1.90  per  100 
kin,  all  others  25  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  articles  used  for  ship-building  the  drawback  will  be  allowed  on 
goods  which  were  imported  prior  to  the  change  in  the  Customs  Tariff  Law. 

In  article  8,  clause  2  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Law,  the  following  articles  are 
exempted  from  Imperial  duty  if  they  are  to  be  re-exported  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  import,  provided  that  security  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  duty  is 
deposited  at  the  time  of  importation. 

1.  Iron  cylinders  used  as  receptacles  for  compressed  gas. 

2.  Iron  drums  used  as  receptacles  for  oils,  acids  or  molasses. 

3.  Anpera  packing  mats,  used  as  receptacles  for  sugar. 

With  further  reference  to  the  duty  on  raw  materials  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  manures  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  624)  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  Ill  of 
April  14,  provides  that  the  following  changes  shall  be  made  with  regard  to  manures 
manufactured  with  imported  raw  materials,  on  which  a  drawback  was  allowed:  From 
April  15,  1916,  drawbacks  are  no  longer  given  on  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
linseed  oil  cake,  hempseed  oil  cakes  and  castor  seed  oil  cake,  but  the  import  duty 
will  be  refunded  as  heretofore  in  case  of  manures  being  manufactured  within  one  year 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  ordinance,  for  raw  materials  imported  prior  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  ordinance. 
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CANADIANS  GETTING  ORDERS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
writes :  "  Canadian  commercial  travellers  calling  at  this  office  state  that  local 
importers  are  placing  large  orders  for  Canadian  goods  for  fall  delivery.  One  traveller 
representing  a  Canadian  hat  factory  sold  $6,000  worth  of  caps  to  one  firm,  and  in  a 
few  days  sold  over  $20,000  worth  of  goods.  Other  travellers  report  record  trips  this 
season." 


RESULT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  JAPANESE  TRADE  IN  1915. 

The  following  article  taken  from  The  London  Times  will  be  of  interest  showing 
as  it  does  the  prosperity  that  Japan  is  acquiring  through  the  war,  and  the  plans  that 
country  is  making  for  trade  after  the  war,  similar  to  those  contemplated  in  Canada, 
in  the  form  of  a  business  men's  convention  to  be  held  at  Ottawa,  reference  of  which 
was  made  to  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  645  (A  Call  to  Action). 

Although  a  belligerent,  Japan's  financial  position  in  1915  was  virtually  that  of  a 
neutral  and  of  a  country  more  favourably  placed  than  some  neutrals.  The  Tsingtau 
expedition  had  laid  no  serious  strain  upon  her  exchequer,  and  she  was  not  called  upon 
either  to  make  the  sustained  financial  effort  that  the  other  belligerent  powers  have 
had  to  face  or  to  suffer  the  disorganization  of  industry  arising  from  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion. Apart,  therefore,  from  sharing  the  universal  restriction  imposed  on  trade  as  a 
result  of  the  world  struggle,  Japan's  experience  since  the  initial  dislocation  of  finance 
and  commerce  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  conditioned  by  forces  acting 
from  within  rather  than  from  without. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  Japanese  imports  already  well  on  the  downward  grade. 
A  policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment  had  been  introduced  by  the  Government,  and 
a  variety  of  causes  had  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  depression.  The  war  naturally  inten- 
sified all  tendencies  to  weakness,  but  is  not  solely  responsible  for  everything  that  has 
been  laid  to  its  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  period  under  review  it  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  notable  prosperity  to  a  number  of  industries,  with  the  result 
that  the  year  closed  with  a  much  brighter  outlook  for  the  country'  than  existed  at  the 
opening.  Among  the  problems  that  loomed  large  during  the  latter  half  of  1914  were 
those  connected  with  silk,  the  chief  export,  and  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 

SILK  AND  RICE. 

Baw  silk  and  silk  products  represent  40  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  exports.  The 
trade  was  seriously  affected  by  the  crisis  of  August,  but  during  1915  the  abnormal 
conditions  tended  to  readjust  themselves.  American  prosperity  led  to  increasing 
demands,  while  the  stoppage  of  imports  from  the  European  continent  forced  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  Japan.  Thus  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  the  exports  of  .silk  fabrics  showed  an  increase  of  2,000,000  yen 
(corresponding  in  point  of  fact  with  the  actual  increase  in  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain)  over  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  and  the  figures  for  the  whole 
year  will,  of  course,  mark  a  still  greater  improvement  in  view  of  the  collapse  in  the 
latter  half  of  1914.  Baw  silk,  however,  has  presented  a  more  difficult  problem.  The 
first  effect  of  the  war  was  to  stop  the  export  and  to  send  the  price  of  No.  1  best  Shinshn 
down  from  990  yen  to  650  yen.    An  improvement  set  in  in  the  early  summer  of  1915. 
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and  by  the  end  of  October  the  price  had  risen  to  920  yen.  Since  then  it  has  advanced 
rapidly,  touching  1,100  yen  in  November.  At  this  price  embarrassment  assails  the 
weavers,  and  mills  have  to  be  closed  down  for  additional  periods — a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  the  cotton  yarn  trade,  owing  to  the  war  and  the  Chinese  boycott,  has  had  to 
keep  the  silk  trade  company. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  rice,  while  benefiting  the  consumer,  is  associated  by 
tradition  with  economic  depression.  The  explanation  of  this  theory,  as  has  been 
learned  in  Japan,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  high  price  for  rice  tends  to  concentrate  capital 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  producers  who  will  start  it  circulating  again  in  business  enter- 
prises, while  the  saving  of  a  few  yen  individually  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  a 
result  of  cheap  rice  has  little  effect  on  national  economics.  In  February  the  Minister 
of  Finance  was  authorized  by  Imperial  ordinance  to  make  purchases  of  rice  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  time  as  seemed  suitable.  This  step  steadied  the  market  to  some 
extent,  the  rice  purchased  being  held  for  export.  But  the  bumper  crop  of  1914  was 
followed  by  another  in  1915  well  above  the  average,  and  finally  the  Government  was 
constrained  to  appoint  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  question  of  regulating  the  price 
of  rice. 

SHIPPING  AND  MUNITIONS. 

The  two  spheres  in  which  the  war  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Japan 
are  those  connected  with  shipping  and  shipbuilding  on  the  one  hand,  and  munitions 
and  military  equipment  on  the  other.  In  October  the  large  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  munitions  enabled  the  Government  to  dispense  with  the  usual  issue  of  Treasury 
bills,  while  repaying  the  sums  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  Japan  the  previous  month, 
and  depositing  a  large  amount  with  that  bank.  Orders  in  June  from  China  for  mili- 
tary clothing  had  almost  entirely  to  be  refused,  as  the  mills  were  engaged  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  capacity  for  the  Allied  Powers.  Japanese  mills  made  8,000,000  yards 
of  cloth  for  the  Russian  armies,  in  addition  to  the  1,500,000  yards  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  military  stocks.  Prosperity  in  the  shipping  trade,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  been  phenomenal.  Steamers,  it  is  stated,  have  been  bought  and  sold  at  about 
three  times  the  normal  price.  The  number  of  steamers  in  the  course  of  construction 
for  Japanese  and  foreign  firms  was  reported  to  be  65,  aggregating  289,450  tons.  These 
orders  were  considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  Japanese  builders  at  high  pressure  for 
the  whole  of  1916.  One  shipping  company,  the  Toyo  Kishen  Kaisha,  appears  with  a 
balance  to  its  credit  on  the  year's  working  after  a  long  period  of  deficits.  The  uni- 
versal shortage  of  tonnage,  however,  while  creating  its  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
boom,  affected  .  adversely  a  number  of  industries.  By  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  for  instance,  Japan  was  left  with  the  problem  of 
finding  accommodation  for  the  400,000  bales  of  American  cotton  which  had  hitherto 
been  carried  mainly  by  them.  Imports  of  Indian  cotton  were  also  affected,  while  the 
falling-off  of  British  exports  to  Japan  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  shortage  of 
ships.  Further,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  war  has  opened  up  a  new  trade  in  the 
form  of  linen  and  hemp  cloth  exports. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Thanks  to  large  war  orders  Japan's  foreign  trade  for  1915  exceeded  that  of  1914, 
the  total  for  the  first  eleven  months  being  1,124,000,000  yen,  compared  with  1,092,000,- 
000  yen  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
imports,  the  figures  for  eleven  months  being  636,000,000  yen  and  488,000,000  yen, 
respectively,  compared  with  exports,  539,000,000  yen,  and  imports,  553,000,000  yen  in 
1914.  The  estimated  decrease  in  customs  duties  in  the  new  Budget,  amounting  to 
4,900,000  yen,  it  may  be  noted,  is  more  than  covered  by  the  increase  in  public  under- 
takings. October  returns  showed  increased  exports  of  raw  silk,  cotton  yarn,  habutae, 
copper  and  tea,  but  a  diminution  in  the  import  of  raw  cotton  and  wool. 

But  in  spite  of  the  satisfactory  features  enumerated,  the  verdict  on  the  past  year 
as  a  whole  from  an  economic  point  of  view  must  be  that  it  was  disappointing.  The 
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recovery  of  trade  in  general  from  the  blow  dealt  it  by  the  war  was  slow,  and  while  the 
first  beginnings  of  a  marked  improvement  were  apparent  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  effects  of  a  lifeless  money  market  due  to  lack  of  industrial  enterprise  could  not  be 
thrown  off  altogether.  Deposits  in  the  banks  increased,  but  opportunities  for  turning 
ihem  to  good  account  were  lacking.  By  the  end  of  October  Japan's  gold  reserve  had 
increased  from  341,000,000  yen  at  the  end  of  1914  to  507,000,000  yen,  of  which 
387,000,000  were  held  abroad.  The  amount  of  the  gold  reserve  at  home  had  decreased 
in  this  period  from  128,000,000  to  120,000,000,  mainly  owing  to  the  unfavourable  con- 
dition of  Anglo-American  exchange.  The  outflow  of  gold  up  to  the  end  of  August 
amounted  to  30,000,000,  the  largest  outflow  in  any  one  year  since  1904,  and  the  bulk 
of  it  went  to  the  United  States.  With  a  view  to  remedying  the  situation  the  Govern- 
ment transferred  some  20,000,000  yen  from  London  to  New  York,  and  imported  a 
similar  amount  from  the  same  source,  while  importing  gold  bullion  from  China  and 
India.  Another  measure  to  relieve  the  prevailing  slackness  of  the  money  market  was 
the  issue  toward  the  end  of  the  year  of  railway  bonds  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000  yen 
for  the  redemption  of  the  £3,000,000  sterling  railway  bonds  issued  in  London  and  fall- 
ing due  next  March. 

The  Government's  efforts,  however,  have  not  stopped  here.  The  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  war  upon  general  financial  conditions  as  well  as  upon  Japan's  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  have  prompted  her  rulers  to  inquire  whether  far-sightedness  and 
organization  cannot  achieve  yet  more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  country's 
welfare.  It  is  not  overlooked  that  the  normal  increase  of  the  population  is  between 
700,000  and  800,000  a  year,  and  that  if  this  rate  is  maintained,  Japan  will  have  nearly 
100,000,000  inhabitants  by  the  middle  of  the  present  century — a  number  entirely 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country's  agricultural  resources  to  sustain.  Industry  must, 
therefore,  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  expansion  of  Japan.  But  as  indus- 
trial development  can  only  take  place  pari  passu  with  the  expansion  of  markets,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  formed  an  official  body  known  as  the  Foreign  Economic 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  investigations  bearing  on  the  development  of 
foreign  trade,  shipping,  and  every  form  of  economic  activity.  This  step  may  be 
regarded  as  Japan's  first  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  "  trade 
after  the  war,"  which  is  vaguely  troubling  the  peoples  of  the  other  Allied  Powers.  It 
is  essentially  a  practical  step. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  June  9,  1916,  may  be  reproduced : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

June  6,  ss.  Limon,  100  drums. 

During  this  week  the  demand  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  quiet  and,  as  very  warm 
weather  still  prevails,  holders  have  lowered  their  prices,  fearing  that  it  may  cause  the 
deterioration  of  stocks.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9,  haddock  at  8.50  and  hake  at  7  cents 
per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

June  5,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  767  cases  from  Norway. 
"    6,  ss.  Limon,  615  cases  from  Boston. 
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The  market  for  codfish  in  cases  continues  quiet.  A  very  light  demand  has  been 
in  evidence,  while  holders  have  sustained  their  prices.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at 
$16,  and  that  from  the  United  States  or  Canada  at  $11  to  $15  per  case,  according  to 
grades. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  moderate  demand,  bloaters  are  being  quoted  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 


GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — 

June  5,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  621  cases. 
"    6,  ss.  Saratoga,  405  cases. 

The  only  remaining  lots  of  Gouda  cheese  consist  of  farmers  grade,  which  is  being 
quoted  at  42  cents  per  pound.  No  change  has  occurred  in  the  prices  for  American 
cheese  which  is  quoted  at  23>  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Importation — 

June  3,  ss.  Ghalmette,  236  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 
"    3,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  555  bags  from  New  York. 
"    6,  ss.  Saratoga,  145  bags  from  New  York. 
"    6,  ss.  Limon,  8,800  bags  from  Boston. 
"    6,  ss.  Abangarez,  333  bags  from  New  Orleans. 
"    7,  ss.  Tenadores,  300  bags  from  New  York. 

A  better  demand  has  been  in  evidence,  enabling  holders  to  raise  their  prices. 
Potatoes  in  bags  are  quoted  at  3-§  cents  per  pound  and  at  $5.50  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  |  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.76  per  £. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

South  Africa. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  has 
forwarded  the  following  customs  interpretations  of  Tariff  No.  18 : — 

Rebate  upon  goods, 


the  growth,  pro- 

duce or  manufac- 

No. in 

ture  of  the  United 

Articles. 

Rate. 

Tariff. 

Kingdom  or  recip- 

rocating British 

Colonies. 

1. 

Drop  bottles  (anaesthetic)  

£20  per  £100 

193 

3% 

2. 

Incandescent  bulbs  for  pocket  electric 

3  100 

114  (b) 

3% 

3. 

Laryngoscopes  laryngeal  mirrors .  . 

Free. 

188  (a) 

4. 

£20  per  £100 

193 

3% 

5. 

20  100 

193 

3% 

6. 

Tinned  sheets  embossed  and  lacquered 

3  100 

117  (e) 

3% 

7. 

Free. 

188  (a) 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LIST  OF  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS  IN  ITALY. 

The  importation  into  Italy  of  the  following  articles  of  luxury  io  prohibited, 
with  ce  tain  exceptions,  beginning  June  4,  1916,  according  to  a  notice  published  in 
the  Italian  Official  Gazette  for  June  3 :  Mineral  waters,  sparkling  wines,  cognac,  and 
other  sweetened  or  perfumed  spirits;  confectionery  and  biscuits;  manufactured 
tobacco;  fatty  acids;  perfumery  and  scented  or  glycerine  soap;  lace  and  tulle  (linen, 
cotton,  and  wool);  woollen  carpets;  unmanufactured  cork;  furniture  and  frames; 
wallpaper;  illustrated  post  cards,  printed  and  lithographed  material,  and  cardboard; 
kid  gloves:  skins  (tanned)  with  hair;  manufactured  gold  and  silver,  goldsmiths'  and 
silversmiths'  wares,  and  gold  and  silver  plate;  jewellery  and  precious  stones;  auto- 
mobiles; building  stones,  rough,  in  statues,  and  sawn,  engraved  or  nolished  (not 
including  whetstones  or  millstones) ;  mineral  pitch ;  stones,  earths,  and  non-metallic 
minerals  not  specified,  not  including  asbestos,  kaolin,  mineral  phosphates,  marl, 
cement,  refractory  earths,  sand  for  foundries  and  glassworks,  criolite,  bauxite,  or 
carborundum;  manufactures  of  terra  cotta,  majolica,  and  porcelain,  not  including 
articles  for  industrial  use  or  "  gres "  (stoneware)  ;  plates  of  glass  or  orvstal,  not 
including  those  for  photography;  mirrors,  common  bottles,  and  manufactures  of 
glass  and  crystal  in  general ;  dates ;  household  ornaments ;  manufactures  of  ivory, 
amber,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise  shell;  women's  trimmed  hats,  feathers,  and  arti- 
ficial flowers;  valises,  toys,  imitation  jewellery,  fans,  and  musical  instruments. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  goods  paid  for  or  shipped  prior  to  June  4, 
1916,  must  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Rome,  and  requests  for  special 
permits  for  the  importation  of  prohibited  products  should  be  directed  to  the  same 
office  through  the  medium  of  a  chamber  of  commerce.  [These  applications  are  pre- 
sumably to  be  made  by  the  Italian  importer  rather  than  by  the  shipper.] — (American 
Consul  General  at  Genoa.) 

TOYS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  Africa  has  got  along  quite  well  since  Christmas,  1914,  without  German 
toys,  and  is  pleased  indeed  to  find  that  she  can  do  without  them.  Japan,  however,  is 
rapidly  strengthening  her  position  in  this  line.  Amongst  her  productions  was  a  train 
set,  consisting  of  an  engine,  four  or  five  carriages,  cardboard  tunnel  and  station,  all 
of  which  were  sold  for  Is.  The  Japanese  can  turn  out  two  or  three  wooden  boats  for 
a  few  cents,  and  probably  a  whole  fleet  of  warships  for  about  sixty  cents.  Their 
stuff,  it  appears,  is  mostly  characteristic  of  the  country  from  which  it  comes,  but  the 
Japanese  are  gradually  specializing  in  the  particular  needs  of  their  customers. 

In  doll?  French  goods  seem  to  hold  the  South  African  market,  and  the  very 
cheap  heads  and  wigs  which  German  manufacturers  used  to  turn  out  were  not 
missed.  British  manufacturers  have  increased  their  supply  of  toys  of  a  better  class, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  their  hold  will  be  still  further  strengthened.  There  seems 
now  to  be  little  demand  for  the  more  expensive  productions,  $2.50  being  about  the 
limit  of  the  present  public  demand.  An  effort  in  local  toy-making  has  been  success- 
ful, for  example,  hobby  horses,  wheelbarrows,  and  ninepins.  The  one  essential,  how- 
ever— namely,  cheap  labour — is  not  sufficiently  available. — ( Cape  Times.) 
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RUSSIAN"  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  IN  1915. 

The  following  table  is  published  giving  particulars  of  the  production   of  iron 

and  steel  in  Russia  during  1915,  the  figures  for  1314  and  1913  being  given  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison : — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Pouds.*  Pouds.  Pouds. 

Pig-iron  smelted                                             282,961,000  264,133,000  224,970,000 

Finished  iron  and  steel  produced                  246,551,000  240,032,000  199,347,000 

Released  for  sale — 

Pig-iron                                                     70,465,000  59,827,000  49,904,000 

Finished  iron  and  steel                         192,258,000  182,344,000  144,419,000 

Stocks  at  works  at  end  of  year — 

Pig-iron                                                   32,199,000  31,297,000  32,553,000 

Finished  iron  and  steel                           22,190,000  25,934,000  29,889,000 


The  falling-off  in  1915  is  accounted  for  to  some  extent,  of  course,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  figures  for  Russian  Poland  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemv.  In  1913 
the  works  in  Russian  Poland  smelted  25,600,000  pouds  of  pig-iron,  and  produced 
27,100,000  pouds  of  iron  and  steel. 

In  connection  with  the  above  tabulated  figures  for  1915  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  167,540,000  pouds  of  pig-iron  were  smelted  at  South  Russian  works  and 
50,273,000  pouds  at  Ural  works,  whilst  125,649,000  pouds  of  iron  and  steel  were  pro- 
duced in  South  Russia  and  40,238,000  pouds  in  the  Urals. — (The  Board  of  J  rade 
J  ournal.) 


TASMANIA  A   LARGE   CONSUMER  OF   FOREIGN  CANDY. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  chocolates  and  bonbons  in  Tasmania  is  very  large. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  amount  purchased  is  imported  direct,  while  the  remainder 
is  obtained  from  importers  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  direct  imports  aggregate 
about  250,000  pounds  per  annum,  most  of  the  candy  being  of  British  manufacture, 
though  considerable  quantities  of  Swiss  chocolates  are  on  the  market,  and  the  wares 
of  one  leading  American  manufacturer  are  well  known. 

As  there  is  an  import  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  on  confectionery  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  (7  cents  from  other  countries),  it  follows  that  there  is  no  market 
here  for  low-priced  foreign  candies,  as  the  local  production  of  such  is  ample;  but  in 
high-priced  box  goods,  principally  chocolates  and  bonbons,  local  goods  find  small 
favour  with  buyers,  and  practically  all  of  this  is  obtained  from  foreign  sources.  As 
said  before,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  imported  confectionery, 
and  as  consumers  have  become  accustomed  to  calling  for  some  British  make,  under 
normal  circumstances  other  manufacturers  would  find  it  slow  and  expensive  to  create 
a  demand  here;  but  as  importers  are  beginning  to  experience  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing their  usual  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  present  time  is  favourable  for 
efforts  to  introduce  American  candies. 

One-pound  boxes  of  chocolates  retail  here  from  $0.60  to  $1.44,  and  at  such  prices 
it  would  seem  that  high-grade  American  chocolates  and  bonbons  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete, as  even  those  chocolates  that  bring  the  highest  retail  prices  here  are  not  superior 
in  quality  to  makes  that  retail  for  much  less  in  the  United  States,  and  the  boxes  are 
not  equal  to  American  boxes  in  appearance  or  quality. 

In  making  shipments  to  this  market  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the 
goods  may  arrive  in  good  condition.  British  shippers  use  heavy  sheet-iron  drums. 
The  packages  of  confectionery  are  packed  in  excelsior  in  wooden  boxes  and  these  boxes 
are  placed  in  the  drums,  which  are  then  sealed,  and  notices  that  they  should  not  be 
stored  near  boilers  are  then  painted  on  the  outside.  The  drums  hold  from  400  pounds 
up.  This  method  of  packing,  while  somewhat  expensive,  has  proved  very  satisfactory, 
though  it  would  be  well  for  American  firms  first  to  consult  importers  and  to  follow 
their  instructions. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

*  1,000  pounds  —  about  16  tons. 
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SENDING  CATALOGUES  AND  SAMPLES  TO  RUSSIA 

The  best  method  for  United  Kingdom  firms  to  adopt  in  sending  catalogues  and 
samples  to  Russia  is  by  parcel  post;  they  are  of  course  submitted  to  the  Russian  cen- 
sorship. Catalogues  should  be  printed  in  Russian.  The  best  method  of  distributing 
catalogues  is  through  a  local  agent. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  customs  duties  to  be  paid  whether  catalogues  or 
any  goods  are  sent  by  post  or  express.  Samples  should  be  as  small  as  possible  to  avoid 
extra  charge  for  freight  and  duty,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  valueless  and  useless 
samples  pay  heavy  duties. 

[The  duty  on  unbound  catalogues  imported  into  Russia  is  levied  at  the  race  of 
18-70  roubles  per  poud  (about  Is.  Id.  per  pound).  Bound  or  half -bound  catalogues 
pay  an  additional  duty  of  1-65  roubles  per  poud,  making  the  duty  about  Is.  2d.  per 
pound.] — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

DEMAND  FOR  CORDAGE  IN  MANCHURIA. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Dairen,  Manchuria,  and  the  surrounding 
country  for  hemp  rope  and  jute  twine.  The  rope  is  used  in  fitting  out  the  many 
Chinese  junks  that  call  at  this  port  and  the  twine  in  sewing  up  the  mouths  of  soya- 
bean sacks.  The  market  is  now  supplied  principally  by  rope  and  twine  of  Japanese 
and  local  manufacture,  and  while  they  are  of  inferior  quality,  as  a  rule,  they  are  so 
cheap  that  an  American  manufacturer  would  have  very  small  chance  of  competing 
successfully  except  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  prices. 

Statistics  taken  from  the  Chinese  marine  customs  returns  show  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  rope  and  twine  imported  into  Dairen  in  1915.  The  values  of  the  various 
kinds  were:  Rope— Coir,  $1,337";  cotton,  $1,370;  hemp,  $1,535;  manila,  $10,925; 
tarred,  $5,013;  total  rope,  $20,180.  Twine— Hemp,  $6,820;  jute,  $26,995;  total  twine, 
$33,815. 

These  articles  were  practically  all  shipped  here  from  Japan,  even  though  that 
may  not  have  been  the  country  of  origin.  This  is  because  Japanese  merchants  in 
Dairen  generally  buy  from  jobbers  in  Kobe,  Osaka,  Tokyo,  and  other  cities  of  Japan. 
English  and  Chinese  merchants,  however,  import  a  small  quantity  of  rope  and  twine 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hong  Kong.  No  rope  or  twine  was  shipped  here 
directly  from  the  United  States  in  1915. 

There  has  not  thus  far  been  a  large  importation  of  rope  and  twine  into  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  value  of  such  imports  into  the  Presidency  by  sea  in  the*  last  fiscal 
year,  according  to  official  custom  house  statistics,  by  countries  of  origin,  was:  From 
United  Kingdom,  $3,482  ;  other  countries  in  British  Empire,  $247;  Germany,  $295; 
Belgium,  $83;  total,  $4,107;  total  for  1913-14,  $3,938. 

This  import  trade  was  small  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  rope  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  Presidency  and  probably  supplies  nearly  all  the  local  demand.  The  sta- 
tistics show,  in  fact,  that  in  1912-13  there  were  exports  of  rope  and  twine  to  the  value 
of  $72,366,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  exceptional,  as  ordinarily  very  little  is 
exported. 

Many  fibres  are  used  for  the  local  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage.  An  authori- 
tative work  says  that  the  agricultural  communities  and  hill  tribes  of  India  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  bark  or  twig  that  may  be  extemporized  into  a  fairly  strong  green 
string,  quite  suitable  for  tying  bundles  or  even  repairing  cattle  yokes,  and  many  such 
plants  are  often  utilized  in  the  systematic  preparation  of  the  ropes  offered  for  sale  at 
the  village  shops  or  market  stalls.  More  rarely  these  plants  are  specially  cultivated 
in  small  plots  or  strips  through  the  fields,  as  hedges  on  the  borders  of  fields  or  by  the 
watercourses  and  creeks. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

OPENING  FOR  TRADE  IN  MOROCCO. 

In  Morocco  the  most  widely  distributed  goods  of  German  manufacture  which 
were  formerly  imported  can  be  divided  into  five  groups:   (1)  glassware  and  crockery; 
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(2)  textiles;  (3)  stamped  metals;  (4)  ironmongery;  and  (5)  clocks  and  watches. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  replace  and  improve  on  these  goods,  and  already  French 
firms  supply  a  large  quantity  of  tarbouches  (fezzes)  and  nearly  all  the  silk  handker- 
chiefs, which  have  a  great  vogue  in  Morocco. 

A  large  field  offers  in  articles  of  clothing,  which  native  industry  can  only  supply 
at  high  prices.  In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  silk  sashes  (cummerbunds), 
woollen  haiks,  underclothing,  woollen  djellabas,  flannel  selhams,  and  cloth  vests  and 
burnous.  In  this  class  of  goods  all  qualities  would  find  ready  purchasers,  but  only 
on  condition  that  as  regards  fashion  and  ornamentation  the  Moroccan  fashions  are 
closely  followed.  It  should  be  easy  to  introduce  to  the  natives  articles  of  equal  quality 
and  similar  appearance,  at  a  cheaper  price  than  those  of  Moroccan  origin.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  (save  for  woollen  clothing,  the  fabrics  for  which  are  woven  on  the 
spot)  all  the  raw  materials  for  clothing  are  imported  from  Europe,  that  they  are 
bought  retail  by  the  Moorish  artisans,  and  that  the  making  of  cloths  is  entirely  by 
hand,  the  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  native-made  clothing  can  be  understood. 

Other  articles  for  which  there  are  markets  are  furniture  and  small  household 
goods,  the  latter  including  white  metal  trays,  metal  coffee  pots,  iron  beaten  or  enamel- 
led plates  and  dishes,  metal  candlesticks,  glassware,  floor  rugs,  etc.  For  all  these 
articles  there  has  been  an  important  German  trade,  but  German  firms,  like  United 
Kingdom  firms,  have  only  introduced  into  Morocco  goods  manufactured  for  home 
consumption  or  for  their  colonies.  Except  for  certain  nickel-plated  trays  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prepare  goods  specially  for  the  Moroccan  market. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  borrow  from  native  craftsmanship  the  forms 
and  designs  fixed  by  tradition  to  most  of  the  furniture  and  household  goods.  For 
example,  it  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Eabat,  of  Casablanca, 
or  of  the  Berber  districts  than  to  attempt  to  popularize,  by  means  of  cheap  moquettes, 
designs  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV  or  Louis  XVI.  The  good  prices  fetched  by  genuine 
Moorish  carpets  allow  of  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  production  of  good  and  cheap 
machine-made  imitations. 

Glassware,  of  which  the  Moors  use  a  great  deal,  furnishes  another  example.  It 
should  be  possible  on  drinking  cups  and  tea  tumblers  of  all  sorts  and  prices  to  sub- 
stitute Arab  decorations  for  the  rudely  designed  flowers  and  fruits  that  are  seen  on 
goods  of  German  origin. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

GERMAN  TRADE  PROMOTION  IN  CHINA. 

Reviewing  the  methods  used  by  the  Germans  in  seeking  trade  expansion  in  China, 
the  Assistant  British  Commercial  Attache  states  that  every  effort  is  made  by  German 
firms  to  get  into  friendly  relation  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
goods,  not  waiting  for  the  demand  to  come  to  them,  as  British  firms  have  often  done. 
Specialization  is  not  required  at  present,  but  quick  decision,  enterprise,  and  deter- 
mination. The  German  technical  bureaux  are  very  successful.  Groups  of  non-com- 
peting manufacturers  in  Germany  send  out  a  joint  representative,  with  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  and  their  methods  of  business,  and  he  does  the  work  of  advising 
and  suggesting.  When  orders  are  forthcoming  they  go  direct  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  group,  and  thus  openings  are  secured  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Several  British  organizations  have  attempted  to  follow  on  these  lines,  but  they 
have  generally  failed  through  their  schemes  being  too  ambitious. — (London  Times.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  16,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

1,919,039 
1,020,275 
1,087,701 
1,250,161 
1,087,122 
1,773,295 
1,534.903 
457,602 
534,231 

2,429,716 
168,895 
1,686,432 

Bushels. 

345,862 
149,054 
196,280 
57,587 
164,300 
266,603 
347,915 
208,484 
100,173 

637,961 
70,225 
373,270 

Bushels. 

91,139 
47,924 
49,202 
29,955 
12,990 
53, 107 
36,505 
49,752 
37,661 

185,583 
22,387 
55,946 

Bushels. 

'  170^585 
202,447 

Bushels. 

2,356,040 
1,387,838 
1,535,630 
1,337,703 
1,500,488 
2, 234'  350 
1,919,323 
743,458 
672,065 

3,428,742 
467,682 
2,236,278 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

236,076 
14l'345 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

27,620 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co    .... 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

175,482 
206,175 
120,630 

Total  terminal  elevators. .  . . 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

14,949,372 

2,917,714 

672,151 

1,280,360 

19,819,597 

250,912 
986,247 
703,749 

92,909 
304,439 
76,680 

3,861 
17,460 
9,933 

82,281 
20,832 

347,682 
1,399.427 
81i;i94 

1,940,908 

551,431 

433,979 
358,431 
1,303  699 
384',  629 

474,028 

31,254 

103,113 

2,549,303 

551,434 

847,412 
360,551 
2,102,190 
1,252,275 

662,960 

2,223,104 

1,571,088 
1,889,738 
1,019, 164 
865,507 
113,467 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

413,433 
2,120 
618,890 
780^289 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

179,601 
81^670 

5,687 

527,914 

125,046 

10,000 

Goderich,  W.  C,  Flour  Mills,  Ltd. . . . 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ... 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

852,302 

1,362,802 

8,000 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montre  £L  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  H  rbour  Commissioners  

704,370 
637,703 
352,434 
706,633 
108,446 

702,855 
1,240,113 
575,744 
143,355 
1,680 

135,362 
11,922 
36,986 
12,519 
3,341 

28,501 
54,000 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

6,921,974 

5,969,327 

461,401 
1,164,806 

106,188 

13,458,890 

23,812,254 

9,361,069 

1,489,661 

35,827,790 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  16,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

No  1  Hnrd 

Bushels. 

21,528 
7,700,593 
2,157,529 
1,857,778 
1,334,208 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushel  8. 

21,528 
12,719,112 
3,690.601 
2,966,040 
1,734;  159 
172.621 
63,128 
2,445,065 

"Mn    1  Nnrt.hprn 

No.  2  m   

No.  3   

"No   4  Whpnh 

No  5  ii 

1,017,183 
413,179 
221,734 
95,352 
27,681 
7,140 
158,633 

3,992,336 
1,119.803 
886,528 
304,539 
144,5)40 
55,982 
417,756 

No  6  I. 

l,Ol>0,0/() 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats — 

No  1  C  W 

14,949,372 

1,940,90$ 

6,921,974 

23,812,254 

39,60-1 
1,216,042 
731,308 
249,422 

228 
210,237 
83,407 
81,u98 
9'472 

o.1, 1  1 1) 

55,870 

34,944 
2,957,835 
1.280,072 
469,870 
28^500 
55,711 
842,395 

74,776 
4,384,114 
2,094.787 
800,390 
37.972 
389,427 
1,579,603 

No  2  H 

No.  3   

Ex  No  1  Feed 
No  I  Feed 

No.  2  

Other  ,  

681,338 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

No  kextra  C  W 

2,917,714 

474,028 

5, 96.),  327 

9,361,069 

658,078 
323,157 
37.733 
26,036 
1 19,802 

No  3  C  W 

314,869 
254,751 

oD,  141 

26,030 

in  -3 ~  i 
4U,oD4 

24,442 
5,470 

1,<54Z 

318  767 
62',  936 

No  4 

Feed  .'  

Rejected  

Other  

79,448 

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

672,151 

31,254 

461,401 

1,164,806 

1,151,129 
105,534 
7,133 

91.122 
7,0(57 
2,415 
171 

2,338 

98,188 

1,340,439 
112,601 
9,548 
171 
26,902 

1,489,661 

No.  3  C.W  

Rejected    

Other  

16,564 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

1,280,360 

103,113 

106,188 

19,819,597 

2,549,303 

13,458,890 

35,827,790 

4021—3 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  June  16,  1916,  with  com- 
parisons for  Two  Years. 




Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

June  1G,  1916. 

Bushels.  ' 

14,949,372 
1,940,908 
6,921,974 

Bushels. 

4,870,225 
608,395 
6,536,916 

Bushels. 

19,819,597 
2,549,303 
13,458,890 

23,812,254 

12,015,536 

35,827,790 

June  17.  1915. 

2,731,487 
204,831 
2,151,041 

2,761,248 
337,523 
2,323,143 

5,492,735 
542,354 
4,474,184 

Public  elevators  in  the  Kiist 

Totals  

June  18,  1914. 

5,087,359 

5,421,914 

10,509,273 

4,129,976 
4,974,784 

5,212,937 
6,546,584 

9,342,913 
11,521,368 

9,104,700 

11,759  521 

20,864,281 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Begin  a,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and-  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

706.  Soda  fountains. — A  St.  John's  business  firm  desires  correspondence  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  soda-water  fountains.  Correspondents  should  communi- 
cate without  delay. 

707.  Canned  tomatoes. — A  Hull  firm  of  provision  dealers  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  tomatoes. 

*70».  Wrapping  paper. — A  Hull  firm  using  large  quantities  of  wrapping  papers, 
obtained  hitherto  in  the  United  States,  inquires  for  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 
Samples  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-1843.) 
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*709.  Motor  car  accessories,  etc. — A  Newcastle  motor  coachmaker  wishes  to 
correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  motor-car  accessories,  aluminium  sheets,  mould- 
ings, angle  and  other  goods  used  in  coach  building  and  in  motor-wagon  construction. 
Many  of  these  are  now  on  the  list  of  prohibited  imports,  but  preliminary  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  future  business. 

710.  Canned  goods. — A  London  merchant  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  or  bottled  fruits,  jams,  honey,  confectionery, 
canned  fish,  canned  meat  and  other  foodstuffs. 

*7ll.  Cardboard. — An  Irish  firm  are  in  the  market  for  cardboard  for  boxmaking; 
also  paper,  and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

*712.  Paper. — A  Yorkshire  correspondent  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  paper,  viz. :  Kraft,  sulphite,  M.G.  wrapping  and  greaseproof,  open 
to  appoint  an  agent  to  develop  the  English  market  after  the  war. 

713.  Liquid  resin. — A  Yorkshire  firm  are  in  the  market  for  liquid  resin  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers. 

714.  Asbestos. — A  London  firm  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian  asbestos  and 
would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  producers  in  the  Dominion. 

715.  Permanganate  of  potash. — A  London  merchant  asks  for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  permanganate  of  potash  (B.P.  standard). 

716.  Druggists'  sundries.— A  correspondent  in  London  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  medical  or  pharmaceutical  preparations  or 
druggists'  sundries. 

717.  Magnesite. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  producers  of 
magnesite. 

718.  Carbide  of  calcium. — A  London  firm  of  shipping  merchants  have  asked  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  carbide  of 
calcium. 

*719.  Tacks. — A  London  house  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  machine  and  hand-shoe  tacks. 

*720.  Wood-pulp. — A  London  firm  are  seeking  supplies,  of  wood-pulp  from  Can- 
ada and  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  producers. 

*721.  Matches. — A  firm  in  the  English  Midlands  makes  inquiry  respecting  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  matches  who  may  be  seeking  a  new  market  for  their  goods. 

722.  Hides,  butts,  tanning  materials,  etc. — A  North  of  England  firm  interested 
in  hides,  butts,  tanning  materials,  tallow,  etc.,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

723.  Machines. — A  London  firm  who  are  patentees  of  ma  chines  for  printing, 
goffering,  fluting  and  embossing  by  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder  leather,  velvet, 
silks,  satins,  linen  or  other  goods  and  wallpapers,  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  parties 
interested  in  Canada. 

*724.  Jams  and  preserves,  hams  and  bacon,  etc. — A  firm  at  Marseilles,  France, 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  jams  and  preserves,  hams 
and  bacon,  canned  goods,  cheese,  etc.,  desiring  representation  in  France. 

725.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  grocery  jobber  and  general  commission  merchant 
desires  business  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk. 
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726.  Canned  vegetables. — A  Newcastle  firm  in  a  position  to  handle  up  to  5,000 
cases  of  tomatoes  and  puree,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  peas,  invites  correspondence 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

727.  Canned  peas  and  tomatoes. — A  Newcastle  firm  are  in  the  market  for  5,000 
cases  of  2-pound  tins  of  peas  and  5,000  cases  of  tomatoes  in  3-pound  tins. 

728.  Canning  machinery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  canners  are  about  purchasing 
some  canning  machinery.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Refer  File  A-537.)' 

729.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  with  established  con- 
nection in  the  principal  centres  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for 
Canadian  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  and  toilet  paper.  Samples  with  f.o.b.  port 
quotations  required. 

730.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  broker  makes  inquiry  re  Canadian  foodstuffs 
firms  seeking  representation  in  South  Africa. 

731.  Upholstering  springs. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  asks  for 
samples,  prices  and  details  regarding  agency  on  upholstering  springs.  The  gauge 
required  is  12  and  14-inch  springs,  8,  9  and  10  inches  high.  The  steel  wire  must  be 
coppered  or  galvanized. 

732.  Asbestos  sheets. — A  Cape  Town  engineer  and  commission  agent  in  build- 
ing materials  requests .  particulars  and  export  prices  on  asbestos  sheecs  8  by  4  by  & 
and  4  by  4  by  rs. 

733.  Engineering  Agencies. — A  South  African  engineer  with  headquarters  in 
Cape  Town  and  business  connection  in  Johannesburg  will  take  up  South  African 
agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  export  in  steel  pipe,  valves,  pumps 
and  all  water  or  irrigation  machinery,  transporting  and  lifting  devices,  belting,  pack- 
ings and  supplies,  also  agricultural  machinery,  tractors  and  machinery  generally. 

734.  Printing  paper. — An  important  Russian  firm  of  manufacturing  stationers 
are  willing  to  buy  in  very  large  quantities  of  printing  paper  as  per  sample  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  -and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Quotations  for  net  cash  f.o.b.  New 
York  to  include  agent's  commission  2 \  per  cent. 

*735.  Birch  and  spruce. — A  high-class  firm  in  Glasgow  is  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  exporters.  Is  prepared  to  advance  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  against  docu- 
ments.   First-class  references  given  and  required. 

736.  Magnesium  chloride. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters.    Supply  formerly  obtained  from  Germany. 

737.  Petroleum  pitch. — A  Glasgow  house,  at  present  purchasing  from  Mexico, 
will  be  glad  to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  firms. 

*738.  Sole  leather,  Canadian  bends. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  obtain  quota- 
tions c.i.f*. 

*739.  Soap  agency. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  soap  suitable  for  laundry,  bleachers  and  manufacturers. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  toithin  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,    cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  15  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,-  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS: 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai.' 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Adiiig  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  2Gs 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watcrmill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Alexandrovskaya  Plos- 
chad  9,  Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark^ 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  , ,      _  XT      .         .  .. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (  •  B-  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor 

way.    Cable  Address  Hon  turns. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro    British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid.  British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial        .Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 


Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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